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TO  OUR  EEADBES. 


A  BiGNiTARf  of  the  Church  has  writtea  to  us  a  letter,  from  which  we  venture  to  make  this 
extract — "  The  Journal  is  the  greatest  source  of  amusement  to  me.  When  wearied  with  other 
work,  or  unwell,  or  cross,  to  sit  down  for  a  half*hour  and  ponder  my  old  numbers — they  soothe, 
delight,  amuse,  and  are  inexpressibly  dear  to  me.  An  old  clergyman  regarded  me,  I  believe, 
as  a  kind  of  maniac  the  other  day ;  and  when  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  love  flowers  he  answered 
bluntly,  *  Flowers  have  no  soul!  flowers  have  no  soul!'  Poor  man!  what  a  dreary  wilderness 
must  this  lovely  world  be  to  him!**  Yes,  a  man  so  minded  is  to  be  pitied;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  he  is  devoted — gloomily  devoted — to  his  clerical  duties,  and  he  might  be  advantaged  by 
considering  the  words  which  came  from  the  lips  of  a  Bishop — *'Was  He  mistaken  Who  said 
*  Consider  the  Lilies;'  and  Who  in  His  hour  of  severest  trial  retired  to  a  garden?" 

The  pE^es  of  our  Journal,  writes  our  kindly  correspondent,  ''  soothe,  delight,  amuse,  and 
are  inexpressibly  dear  to  me;"  and  we  say  in  our  own  names,  and  in  the  names  of  our  con- 
tributors, that  that  is  a  most  gratifying  testimonial.  We  also  know  that  as  a  medium  for 
obtaining  information,  which  not  only  every  amateur  but  every  practical  gardener  sometimes 
needs,  our  pages  are  made  available ;  and  we  add,  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  self-approbation, 
that  they  are  deservedly  so  referred  to,  for  we  always  obtain  the  information  required  from  those 
known  to  be  best  qualified  to  impart  it. 

With  thanks  to  you  all  for  the  high  position  to  which  you  have  raised  and  retain  us,  we 
remain,  and  hope  to  remain, 

Your  Servants, 

THB  BDITOBS. 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Month 

"5' 

WMk. 

JAHUABY  1-7. 1874 

AT«nff«  Tonpcrft- 
tw«BMt  London. 

Uninin 
Uy§n. 

Bon 

BlMI 

Bon 
Bote. 

Hoon 

Moon 
Bota. 

Moon'i 
Aff*. 

OloA 

before 

Son. 

Totf. 

1 
8 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

Bum 
M 
Tn 

Ozaomcnioii. 
MiolMttlicdloa,1787. 

t  SnxnAT  AWTMM  OSnUlTXAfl. 

EiVKurr.    Old  CiiBXflnuB  Day. 
TwUSghtandi6Lllpjf. 

Day. 

48.0 
41.9 
48.6 
4U 
41.4 
4L1 
41,7 

«9.8 
9a9 
9B.6 
97.8 
9&6 
99a 
80.1 

Moan. 
816 
86.4 
86.4 
84.4 
848 
86.4 

86as 

17 
17 
16 
14 
17 
14 

m.  h. 
8Af8 
8  8 
8  8 
8  8 
8  8 
7  8 
7     8 

m.     h. 
69«f8 

0  4 

1  4 
8     4 
4     4 
6     4 
6     4 

m.     b. 
96     9 
90     8 
96     4 
89     6 
64     6 
7     8 
18     9 

16     7 
90      8 
11      9 
46     9 
IS    10 
81    10 
46    10 

o 

16 
16 

17 
18 
19 

m*  ■. 
8  68 
4  91 
4  49 
6  16 
6  48 
6  9 
6    86 

^  ^F*^  obtonrfttkMM  takn  nMr  London  Awing  far^thrM  ymn,  tht  ftTtng*  d«j  t«inp«fttiiro  of  ih*  woek  it  49.0^;  And  Iti  night  UmpcnftiiM 
»A\   XlMgrMtMltaMitWM6r.ontlMakd,1860;andUwlovMtooldllob«Iowano,<mtlw4tli,1867.   Iha gzMtert faU of  ralnwu 0.86  indCT 

THE  NEW  YBAB  AND  "OUB  JOURNAL." 

HIS  first  number  of  "  our  Journal"  for  the 

J  ear  1874  will  bear  Twon  itB  first  pace  the 
ate  of  the  first  day  of  that  year.  The  two 
will  begin  together  hand  in  hand  like  two 
little  children,  the  new  year  and  *'  onr  Jonr- 
nal"  hand  in  hand  from  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year.  On  this  day,  the  year  being  so 
yer^  new^  a  ^at  many  people  will  begin 
their  letters  with  a  wrong  date ;  many  a  D 
for  December  will  be  blotted  over,  and  tnrned 
into  a  J  for  January.  A  great  many  threes  wlQ  be  turned 
into  fours ;  for,  somehow,  1874  wo'n't  come  to  the  fingers' 
ends  natnzally ;  just  as  a  very  new  bride,  forgetting  that 
after  signing  her  name  in  Ihe  vestry  of  the  old  (Sinroh 
at  the  old  home,  she  has  don^  with  it  for  ever,  will 
make  a  like  mistake  and  write,  or  begin  to  write,  her 
former  name.  Bat  after  a  short  while  new  year  and 
new  bride  will  come  natoridly  to  tiieir  places.  Thus  this 
year  will  be  spoken  of  witiiont  the  prefix  "new,"  and 
*'  bride "  -wjKl  altogether  be  gone,  and  that  best  name  of 
aQ,  "wife,  reign  permanently.  But  however  we  may 
make  a  miirtake  for  awhile  in  a  word  or  a  figure,  yet 
none  of  as,  save  very  new  readers,  will  make  a  mistake  in 
the  name  of  Journal  of  Hobticultuse,  for  it  is  getting 
an  old  periodical  now ;  it  has  passed  its  comiijig  of  age, 
and  even  its  twenty  fifUi  birtnday— it  is  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old,  and  like  a  man  about  that  age, 
is  better  than  in  former  years.  Take,  for  instance,  &.e 
engravings,  which  are  twice  in  number  to  what  they  were 
some  years  ago,  and,  I  make  bold  to  say,  twice  as  good. 
Among  the  engravings  that  gave  me  particular  pleasure 
were  those  of  Tortworth  Oourt,  and  Beckett  House,  and 
Westonbirt,  and  Longleat,  some  well  known  to  me,  and 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  places  "  L.  B."  has  caught 
and  well  produced.  Let  heiv-for  "L.  B."  is  a  "  her  "—go 
on  cheerily  in  her  work,  and  prove  that  woman's  dainty 
fingers  ean  be  usefiol  fingers,  and  woman's  little  light 
hand  be  a  breadwinner  in  an  art  in  which  man  had  once 
no  competitor.  Let  women  take  courage,  and  without 
noisy  women's-rifihts  meetings,  they  may  find  work, 
and  excel  in  work,  and  be  something  besides  cooks  and 
governesses. 

Nor  let  me  speak  only  of  the  engravings  of  the  past 
year.  When  old  writers  like  old  soldiers  faU,  I  see  others 
step  into  their  places,  and,  if  their  hands  lack  all  the 
cunning  of  the  old  ones,  they  have  a  freidmess  aJl  thoir 
own.  And  in  speaking  of  old  soldiers  falling,  I  feel  I 
must  speak  of  thiftt  special  one,  that  excellent  writer  and 
excellent  man  whom  we  have  this  year  lost— I  mean,  of 
course,  Bobert  Fish.  Much  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
was  written  of  him,  and  nicely  written,  and  feelingly 
written,  in  these  pages  of  ours,  but  I  must  add  yet  a 
little  more.  Bobert  £*lsh  knew  what  to  say,  and  he  knew 
also  how  to  say  it :  thede  are  rare  gifts,  or  rather  a  kind 
of  double  gift.  The  man  of  deep  knowledge  so  often 
lacks  the  power  of  pleasantly  expressing  his  ideas,  while 
the  man  who  has  a  happy  style  bias  frequently  but  a  small 
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Btore  fit>m  which  to  draw.  But  not  so  Bobert  Fish :  the 
wine  was  rich  in  body,"  and  it  came  also  bright-coloured 
and  sparkling  to  the  lip.  Let  me  recommend  a  close 
perusal  of  Mr.  Fish's  papers  to  young  contributors.  For 
twelve  years  I  read  nim  closely,  scarcely  ever  omitting 
an  article,  the  style  was  so  good,  the  words  so  wise.  Let 
me  ask  younger  writers  to  turn  to  Mr.  Fish's  charming 
contribution  to  our  Christmas  number  of  1866 ;  or  if  they 
have  not  that,  to  the  piece  which  opened  our  volume  fnr 
1878.  The  latter  he  most  kindly  wrote  in  my  place,  for 
a  terrible  grief  had  caused  my  pen  to  drop  from  my  hand, 
and  his  private  letter  to  me  on  that  occasion  is  among 
my  veriest  treasured  letters.  I  knew  Mr.  Fish  personally, 
and  I  am  so  glad  I  did.  Some  writers  who  please,  do 
not  please  when  seen  in  the  flesh ;  they  are  men  of  the 

Een  oidy,  they  feel  all  right,  but  are  the  slaves  of  an  un- 
appy  manner.  Not  one  of  these  was  Bobert  Fish — a 
litde  robin  redbreast  of  a  man  (ah !  how  the  little  men 
do  the  work  of  the  world  with  brain  as  well  as  body — 
V.^.,  England's  Lord  Bussell,  and  France's  M.  Thiers)  with 
a  cheery  eye  and  nice  address,  and  a  shake  of  the  hand 
in  the  pressure  of  which  you  felt  his  heart.  (Oh  I  how  I 
hate  a  hand  just  coldly  put  into  one's  own — a  fin  rather 
than  a  hand.)  But  there  was  one  point  which  in  the 
many  notices  of  Mr.  Fish— viz.,  his  eloquence  of  tongue, 
was  not  mentioned.  I  once  heard  him  speak  in  puolic, 
and  he  was,  to  my  surprise,  an  orator;  his  language 
choice,  his  tongue  fluent.  Gardeners,  you  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  Bobert  Fish  I  I  scarcely  ever  knew  a  man  of 
so  complete  a  character,  personally,  literary,  oratorically. 
He  is  gone,  we  have  all  of  "  our  Journal "  lost  a  friend. 
Young  gardeners  with  now  greater  educational  advan- 
tages .than  he  had,  press  on  in  your  profession,  honour 
it,  and  bring  honour  on  it.  Be  enthusiastic  as  to  your 
profession,  feel  that  none  is  its  equal — that  is  what  each 
man  in  every  profession  should  feel  if  he  wishes  to  excel 
in  it.  You  gardeners,  remember  that  you  can  boast  of 
some  living,  whom  I  know,  who  have  brought  honour  on 
old  Adam's  trade,  and  among  them  none  wiser,  kinder, 
abler  than  was  Bobert  Fish.  Peace  to  his  memory.  I 
write  of  him  even  now  months  after  his  decease  with 
dimmed  eyes.  Follow  him,  men  of  the  spade,  read  his 
writings,  and  each  say,  "  I  too  will  be  wnat  he  was  in 
diaracter,  if  I  cannot  in  ability." 

In  looking  through  the  numbers  of  the  past  year  I 
notice  some  indications  of  a  revival  of  the  love  of  old- 
fashioned  ways  and  old-fftshioned  flowers.  Thus  there 
was  an  article,  given  the  place  of  honour  by  our  Editors, 
on  avenues  by  one  of  our  rising  writers.  It  has  often 
struck  me  that  this  artistic  way  of  planting  trees  is  not 
sufficiently  followed  now-a-days ;  perhaps  because  like 
"  Pears,  uiey  are  planted  for  our  heirs  "  chiefly,  and  this 
is  a  hurrying,  railway,  rapid-developing  age  that  does  not 
like  to  wait ;  and  money's  worth  is  wanted  for  the  money, 
and  paid  down  at  once,  too.  Belts  of  wood  are  imposing, 
massive  clumps  tell  well.  Openings  cut  in  woods  to  let 
in  views  show  taste  and  add  to  the  landscape,  and  please 
as  much  as  the  atmospheric  distances  in  Claude's  pictures ; 
but  the  old-fadiioned  avenue  has  its  distinot  charms,,  it 
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Bpeftkfl  of  man's  triumph  over  Natnre'B  Inznxiani  wildness, 
and  of  mighty  trees  m^e  to  stand  side  by  side,  and  each 
show  forth  the  other's  mightiness.  Those  to  whom  tiie  Long 
Walk  at  Windsor  is  familiar,  and  still  more  the  avenues  of 
Bushy  Park  seen  in  May  time  when  the  Horse  Ohestnnts  are  in 
bloom,  and  the  shorter  but  telling  ayennes  at  Hampton  Oonrt 
are  known,  will  folly  bear  me  oat  in  the  good  taste  displayed 
in  a  well-planted  avenne,  and  the  permanent  pleasnre  wmeh 
arises  from  snch  a  planting  of  trees*  There  most  have  been 
at  one  time  almost  a  rage  for  snoh  an  arboreal  arrangement,  for, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  majority  of  avenues  are  of  abont  tiie 
same  date.    Gowper  thns  speaks  of  the  avenue — 

*'  Not  distant  iu  a  langth  of  oolomuide 
Inyltas  ni.    Honnment  of  aaotent  tMte, 
Now  iponM^  tout  noithj  of  abetter  fata. 
Onr  fathers  knew  the  yitoB  of  a  seraen 
From  soltzy  sons ;  and  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long^protraeted  bowers  enjoyed  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  ooolness  of  diwHning  daj." 

And  then  he  thanks  his  neighbour,  the  squire  of  Weston 
Underwood,  who,  he  says, 

"  SpaiM  me  yet 

These  Ghestnnts,  nuwed  In  oonesponding  lines; 

And  though  himself  so  poiHBhiwI.  still  zepdatM 

The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade.* 

Pointing,  I  fanoy,  to  many  landowners  of  the  da^,  who,  in- 
fluenced by  **  Capability  Brown,"  searoely  left  three  trees  in  a 
line  from  Land's  End  to  the  Tweed:  henoe  the  poet  says 
plaintively— 

''TefsUanaTBDaesI  oBoe&ioralaoam 
Toor  fate  onmerited,  oooe  movs  r^jolse 
That  yet  a  remnant  of  yoor  raee  smrfitoa. 
How  aiiy  and  how  Ught  the  gnmtal  as«li« 
Tet  awful  as  the  oonseeiated  looC 
Be-eohoiag  nioos  anthems  1  whfle  beneath. 
The  ofaeqnerd  earth  eeems  restlees  as  a  flood 
Brushed  by  the  wind.    So^povtlTsistheU^t 
Shot  throogh  the  booghs,  it  danees  as  they  daaeei 
Shadow  and  ■nft«tiiwlntot<miTigii«g  qniflk, 

And  daifcanlag  and  enUi^tening,  as  the  ISMW 
Play  wanton  erei^  mwnent,  ersiy  spot." 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  avenue  was  ttie  gi«at  teaeher 
of  the  Oothio  arohiteet.  Gothie  arohes  are  but  lofty  trees  of 
•tone.  Walk  down  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral— there  yon  have 
anrenues.  The  thoughtful  arohiteet  took  his  hint  from  the 
lofty  Blms,  whose  branches  ran  into  each  other.  Gothic  arehi- 
tectore,  because  inutatod  from  Nature,  is  more  beautiful  than 
Grecian  or  Boman,  and  more  suitiJ>le  to  become,  as  it  has  be- 
come, Christian  arehitecture.  We  in  a  Gothic  edifice  seem  to 
be  worshipping  the  Creator  in  a  plaoe  resembling  His  creation, 
for  above  is  **  the  branchiog  roof."  Many  a  country  church 
is  tree-like, 

"  WHh  ptllan  eiowded,  and  the  foot  tipheU 
Bj  naked  rafters  intrieaMy  oroased, 
liike  leaflees  anderbonghs  m  some  uiiok  woo4» 
AH  witiured  hj  the  depth  of  shade  aboTSu** 

With  the  revival  of  Gothic  (Christian)  architecture  in  this 
oentuiy  the  planting  of  trees  in  avenues  may  well  and  suitably 
be  revived. 

A  lingering  love,  never  wholly  eradicated,  for  old-ftefaioned 
border  flowers  has  cropped-up  and  strengthened.  I  agree  with 
the  gay  bedders  for  beds;  we  in  En^^Umd  have  over-much 
gzeen,  and  want  striking  colours  for  contrast  and  variety ;  but 
I  grudge  that  borders  should  have  been  invaded,  and  the  tstm 
"ribbon  border"  ever  been  invented.  It  is  now  positively 
difficult  to  procure— ftt  least  I  find  it  to  be  so— the  border 
plants  proper.  Therefore  never  did  I  read  (and  I  am  sure 
many  others)  any  articles  with  greater  interest  than  those  by 
<(  Phuahthob  "  and  my  old  friend  Mr.  Bobson  on  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses,  which  the  former  truly  says  were  "long 
ago  the  delights  of  almost  every  garden."  Then  with  the 
interesting  letterpress  came  also  in  its  midst  those  admirable 
engravings  of  the  " Hose-in-Hose,"  "Pantaloon,"  "GaDi- 
gaskins,"  and  the  rest— fiowers  which  I  have  not  seen  for 
years.  These  papers  are  good  signs,  and  I  hope  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  uid  like  fiowers  may  be  revived  ere  too  late,  lor 
even  in  cottage  gardens  near  me  they  are  gone.  "  Loet  them 
years  ago,"  is  the  answer  I  get,  for  from  mansion  garden  and 
reotozy  garden  the  bedders  have  travelled  down  to  farm-house 
garden,  to  cottage  garden.  I,  on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  readers, 
thank  all  the  writers  on  those  interesting  and  sadly-neglected 
flowers. 

Leaving  now  the  fiower  department  of  "  our  Journal,"  I 
turn  to  that  mote  particularly  my  own— my  own  from  my 
scribbling  in  it  for  deven  years — ^the  poultry  and  Pigeon  de- 
partment.   The  great  evsnt  of  the  year  is,  no  doubt,  the  pub* 


lioation  of  our  Mr.  Wright's  grand  work,  a  work  which  even 
in  parts  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  ih^  poultry  world  in 
England  and  America.  The  other  great  influence,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  is  the  great  national  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palaee. 
Provincial  shows  are  admirable  and  interesting,  and  the  thing! 
for  the  provinces,  and  reflect  the  peculiarities  of  each  part  of 
the  country ;  but  everything  national  must  be  connected  with 
the  metropolis  of  the  nation ;  and  how  fortunate  we  are  in 
possessing — whether  for  fowls,  Pigeons,  dogs,  Canaries,  or  cat! 
— such  an  exhibition-room  as  the  Oryskal  Palace.  To  eidiibit 
the  Chime  Bantams  just  over  the  Game  fowls,  and  the  eye  thus 
being  able  to  see  the  two  at  one  and  the  same  time,  was  % 
thought  worthy  of  a  genius. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  poultry,  but  I  would  just  say  this^ 
that  at  any  rate  quite  enough  has  been  written  about  Malays, 
which  are  neither  omadkental  nor  useful,  and  only  interesting 
as  our  first-imported  Asiatic  UhwIb  ;  "while  too  little  has  been 
said  of  the  Polish  of  all  varieties,  which,  though  they  may  not 
be  a  useful  variety,  are  among  the  most  ornamental  at  a  nioWt 
and  may  be  kept  in  an  outhouse  or  small  wired  enclosurCb 

Of  Pigeons  I  gladly  chronicle  that  they  are  more  admired 
than  ever,  more  numerous  than  evsTi  and  new  fanciers  are 
everywhere  rising  up*  The  Tumbler  pnmer,  the  Flying  Tum- 
bler, had  a  class  to  himself  at  the  palace  Show,  and  descurred  it. 
Short-faced  Balds  and  Beards  also  deserve  encouragement,  fox 
no  Pigeons  aie  prettier  or  more  distinctly  mariced.  The 
Dragoons  are  also  everywhere  improved,  and  do  not  look  like 
young  Carriers. 

In  turning  to  Csnarien,  in  which  I  am  always  interested 
though  not  a  breeder  now,  the  event  of  the  past  year  is  the 
diseovenr  of  the  method  of  colouring  by  food.  The  defence  by 
chemiou  analysis  of  the  heneety  of  the  method  was  searching, 
and  the  exhibitors  enjoyed  the  trituni^of  honest  Englishmen. 
But  yet  a  word  of  praise  to  Messrs.  Beweose  &  Orme  for  the 
revealing  of  the  secret,  which  will  be  a  benefit  to  all  Canary 
fanders,  and  even  to  all  ^nsitors  at  shows. 

Bpealdng  of  Canaries,  there  is  a  touching  Biary  UAd  of  Sir 
Joshua  B^olds,  the  fint  of  the  English  school  of  portrait 
painters,  wnen  he  became  blind.  He  had  always  been  deaf, 
but  that  matters  but  little,  for  there  is  so  much  more  worth 
seeing  in  the  world  than  worth  hearing.  If  the  eyesight  be 
grven  and  preserved,  deafness  is  little  felt.  But  the  time  came 
when  tiie  great  painter's  eyes  grew  dim  indeed.  Well,  one  day 
he  was  found  by  a  friend  wandering  round  the  mils  of  his  house 
in  Leicester  Square  (No.  47 ;  mark  the  number,  lovers  of  paint- 
ing and  painters),  seeking  for  a  pet  Canary  of  his  that  had 
strayed.  He  never  could  have  he^rd  the  little  bird^s  song,  but 
he  had  formerly  seen  it  It  was  an  old  friend,  and  he  wished 
it  to  be  still  his  own,  his  pet  Sc<»n  not  little  pets.  The  man 
who  drew  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  tragic  muse,  atnd  wrote  the  great 
lectures  on  painting,  and  was  the  Boyal  Academy's  first  Presi- 
dent, yet  loved  a  little  Canary.  How  tenderly  are  pets  loved ! 
how  diligently  cared  for  1  But,  perhaps,  there  is  no  instance 
on  record  of  a  whole  city's  people  loving  and  tending  their 

Sets  as  that  of  ihe  citizens  and  the  Pigeons  of  Venice.  A 
aughter  of  mine  the  other  day  was  in  the  Great  Square  of 
St  Mark,  at  two  o'ck>ck,  when  the  tiiousands  of  Pigeons  are 
fed.  Down  they  came  at  the  sound  of  the  beH,  the  city  was 
alive  with  wings— from  every  quarter  they  came.  A  little 
Italian  boy  gave  the  young  lady  a  packet  of  Maize ;  the  Pigeons 
saw  the  act,  and  so  tame  and  confiding  are  th^,  that  my 
daughter's  hands,  arms,  and  shoulden  were  oovered  by  the 
pretty  birds.  Ohi  ladies  who  frequent  Hnrlingham  Pigeon 
shooting,  would  you  not  look  prettier — ^I  appeal  to  your  vanity, 
I  will  not  try  a  higher  feeling— covered  by  confiding  happy 
Pigeons,  than  enjoying  dying,  bleeding,  broken-winged,  leg- 
less Pigeons  ? 

But  I  must  conclude.  I  know  how  "  onr  Journal "  tends  to 
foster  an  innocent  love  for  umocent  things— I  know  the  re- 
sourees  that  a  guden  affords  to  those  whose  duties  oonilne 
them  mmh  to  one  spe4.  Thus,  a  master  of  a  Union,  a  winndc 
of  many  priaes  each  year  at  a  hortisultaral  show,  said  to  me, 
looking  up  from  the  pages  of  "  our  Journal "  (he  stndies  them 
weeUy),  "  This  place  without  my  garden  woald  be  a  cage." 
With  it  as  a  resouree  he  lives  on  happily. 

There  is  (me  other  name  I  feel  I  must  mention  before  my 
pen  stops,  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Hewitt  "  He  who,"  as  Mr.  Wright 
truly  says, "  has  devoted  years  of  his  life  gratuitous^  to  aiding, 
by  his  vast  experience  and  knowledge  in  awarding  prizes,  the 
general  inqirovement  of  poultry ;  he  is  among  those  who  have 
done  a  good  work  for  uieir  cotmiry."  Every  reader  of  this 
Jeimal,  whftte^tt  p«rt  he  may  spaeiaU|y  lead,  yet  well  knows 
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JOUSXiAL  OF  HOBnOULTUBB  AHB  OOTTA0E  GABDBMflB. 


Mr.  H«will  at  kMrt  by  name,  tarl  aB  do  nol  know  Ihal  hia 
health  is  not  now  what  all  his  friends  (and  we  an  aD  of  na  his 
fniBda)  wish  it  to  be,  and  also  thai  he  has  had  sonow.  I 
thenioie  wish  editofs,  tab-editor,  writers,  readess  in  all  parts 
a  happy  new  year,  and  also  add  to  that  wish  that  the  eoining 
year  may  be  a  happier  and  healtiiier  one  to  2fr.  Hewitl — 
WILSBBIBB  Bnoioft. 


WAB  OF  THE  fiOSB  STOCKS. 

I  MM  glad  of  the  war  of  the  Boeee — not  the  Tork-and-Laa- 
aaater  tl^s  time,  bat  Briar  v,  HanettL  I  haye  been  ezpeeting 
a  Tigoioiis  Brifloens  to  attaek  my  arttde  on  Hanetti,  bnt  no 
sign  of  a  powerful  onslaught  has  yet  been  made,  ezeept  it  be 
the  Btatement  oi  the  length  of  shoot  that  has  or  can  be  made 
from  a  Boee  on  a  Briar  stoekin  one  season ;  but  as  I  ha^e  my- 
self measured  G6n6ral  Jacqneminot  9  feet  to  11  feet  6  inches  in 
one  season,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  Manetti  17  feet,  I  do  not 
think  13  feet  6  inches  on  the  Briar  quite  such  a  poser.  I 
question  much  whether  it  was  on  a  standard,  and  if  it  was  on 
a  standard  it  would  have  neariy  all  to  come  away  for  the  sake 
of  the  symmetiy  of  &e  head.  Again  I  say,  Where  there  is  a 
heavy  elay  or  an  unotuous  tenaoioos  loam,  stick  to  the  Briar, 
but  then  not  as  a  standsfd,  but  budded  on  the  seedling ;  or 
when  a  man  does  not  eare  ior  a  bedded-out  Bose  garden,  and 
does  not  mind  about  an  untidy  quarter  of  Boses,  and  wishes 
to  go  in  for  amateur  Bose-showing,  let  him  each  year  bud  on 
the  Briar  as  many  as  he  has  room  for,  and  dispose  of  them  as 
best  he  mgy  after  the  season. 

Mr.  Baker  says  he  agrees  with  me  in  the  main,  but  would 
not  mulch.  I  do  not  auaa  by  mulching  putting  on  heavy  wet 
manure,  but  warm  littery  mannre,  tearing  air ,  to  the  roots 
and  stems,  but  still  affording  great  protection  from  frost. 

If  I  mig^  venture  to  answer  Bir.  Camm*s  queries  about  Tea 
Boees  for  ezhibitioa  stands,  I  would  say  persons  too  often  put 
in  Tea  Boses,  not  beeaose  they  are  really  first-rate,  but  to 
diversify  a  stand.  A  really  fine  Tea  Bose  or  Noisette,  such  as 
Mar^ohal  Niel,  Souvenir  d*un  Ami,  Madame  WiUexmoz,  and 
others  not  only  diversify  but  beautiJ^  a  stand ;  but  a  second- 
rate  Tea  Bose  is  not  bistter  than  a  second-rate  Hybrid  Per- 
petoal-Hsertainly  not  so  good  as  a  first-rate  Hybrid  Perpetual. 
Tea  Boses  protected  against  a  wall  too  oftm  coaae  in  before  the 
zest  of  the  Hybrid  Pis^tnala,  and  then  inferior  blooms  on  side 
shoots  are  put  into  stands  because  they  are  favourites  with  the 
exhibitor,  and  because  he  thinks  the  judges  will  make  allow- 
anees  for  its  being  a  Tea ;  but  tibsy  too  often  hang  their  heads, 
and  appear  as  if  they  were  ashamed  ot  looking  the  judges  in  the 
face.  Choose  the  beet,  the  freshest,  and  most  periect-shaped 
Boses  you  have  to  put  into  your  stands,  never  minding  wheUier 
they  are  all  Hybrid  Perpetuate  or  not ;  but  if  you  have  a  really 
good  Tea  by  all  means  tet  it  come  to  the  front.  Some  rosarians 
have  a  penkhant  for  flat  Boses ;  some  ignore  the  merits  of 
La  France  because  of  a  loose  petal,  and  praise  a  Bose  of  the 
ahape  of  an  inverted  Mushroom;  some  like  dark  Boses  or 
dull-coloured  Boses  like  Felix  Geiaero,  because  th^  weather 
weH ;  bnt  an  indulgenee  of  these  f  andes  on  an  exhibition  table 
wmld  seriously  militate  against  the  chance  of  a  prize. 

It  te  now  three  or  four  years  since  I  was  able  to  avail  myself 
of  the  request  to  judge  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Baturdm  for 
parsons  who  live  two  hundred  miles  away  are  not  good  days 
for  Bose  shows ;  bnt  I  have  a  very  Kvely  recollectibn  of  very 
good  aad  pleasant  dimiers,  wider  the  auspices  of  the  wortiiy 
SupeiJiifeendent,  Mr.  Wilkinson ;  and  I  feel  sure  than  any  hint 
for  a  breakfast  and  i^asant  meeting  for  rosarians  would  be 
quickly  carried  out,  as  one  especial  feature  X  have  always 
noticed  at  the  Crystal  Palaee  te  tiiehr  readiness  to  accommodate 
the  pnbiie,  and  to  accede  to  any  pro^  request.  Bo  I  hope 
Mr.  Fairen  will  stioceed  i&  satisfying  ms  wants,  both  of  a  good 
hreakfaatand  agood  talk.    Boses— to  the  front.— C.  P.  Pbaoh. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  CAMEIiLIA  BU1>6  AND  BLOOMS. 

At  thte  time  of  the  year  tiieie  is  generally  a  great  demand 
for  Camellia  buds  and  blooms,  and  unless  there  are  houses 
containing  large  trees  planted-out  it  te  difficult  to  obtain 
enough  witiiout  overtaxing  the  fcw  trees  that  can  be  kept  in 
a  miaeeillaneous  collection  of  hardwooded  plants.  It  te  not 
every  person  who  has  sneh  hoosefnte  as  are  to  be  found  at 
Bicton,  Sion,  Chatsworth,  or  the  Exeter  Kurseries— I  have 
driven-oat  cartloads  from  the  latter.  We  not  only,  by  out- 
ting  a  bloom  with  the  wood  to  it,  run  a  rtek  of  destroying  the 
means  of  piodneing  a  crop  of  flowers  in  the  following  season, 


but  also  of  reducing  the  already-too-small  tree,  and  then  there 
te  tiie  loss,  in  most  instances,  of  the  unopened  bud  that  will  in 
tiie  majority  of  cases  be  situated  near,  and  which  would  be 
most  acceptable  by-and-by.  I  think,  therefore,  your  lady 
readers  who  have  but  a  plant  or  two  will  thank  me  for  giving 
them  a  hint  on  thte  subject. 

Now,  the  remedy  I  adopt  te  a  great  advantage  to  the  tree, 
and  not  less  so  to  the  person  for  whom  the  bloom  te  intended. 
It  te  Bimp^^  to  puU-off  the  bud  or  open  bloom  gently  from  the 
]^ant,  leavmg  the  wood  and  an  open  bud  for  further  service, 
and  place  it  on  wire.  The  bloom  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose without  the  wood  as  with  it — ^nay,  even  better,  for  it  te 
not  Itebte  to  be  knoeked-off ,  as  te  often  the  case  when  left  on 
the  wood.  It  can  at  the  same  time  be  better  arranged  to  suit 
the  button-hole,  the  hair,  or  in  hand  bouquets.  Of  course,  the 
wood  te  necessary  when  blooms  are  emjdoyed  for  specimen 
glasses  or  stands  for  table  decoration ;  even  then  ft  te  a  wise 
plan  to  thrust  a  few  wires  through  the  base  of  the  flower,  thus 
keeping  it  together  for  some  days  longer  than  it  would  other- 
wtee  do. 

I  take  the  buds  or  open  Uooms  without  wood,  and  thrust 
about  four  or  five  bouquet  wires  into  the  base  of  the  petate, 
place  the  blooms  at  the  required  dtetance— thte  te  easily  done 
by  having  the  wires  of  different  lengths — ^then  twtet  the  wires 
au  together  dose  at  the  base  of  the  flower.  I  have  then  two 
leaves  of  the  Camellte  also  placed  each  on  a  wire,  and  neatly 
put  one  on  each  side  of  the  flower,  with  agood  moderate-sized 
fr<^d  of  Fern  at  the  back,  and  with  just  a  small  bit  xmder  the 
front  of  it  so  as  to  hang  down  a  little  carelessly.  Now  gently 
twist  the  wires  together  so  as  to  form  a  stem  about  2  inches 
long.  The  work  te  tiien  dene.  The  bkxmi  will  last  a  night 
well,  and  will  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the  wearer,  and,  of 
course,  to  the  gardener  (nothing  exasperates  him  more  than 
having  to  cut  too  much  at  hte  Camellias),  for  he  knows  that 
«  hte  "  plants  are  none  the  worse  of  the  blooms  being  removed. 
.  T.,  Maetgiffynne. 


STBAWBBBBY  FOBCING. 

I  spFPOBS  we  have  aU  heard  of  the  famous  onlinaxr  recipe 
that  commences  with  **  First  catch  your  hare.''  Ko  really  good 
cook  would  attempt  to  make  hare  soup  without  at  teast  a  small 
portion  of  that  animal  to  flavour  it  with.  To  beginners  in 
forcing  I  would  say.  First  have  {woperly  prepared  plants.  It 
te  useless  to  attempt  to  force  fruit  on  a  plant  that  has  not 
already  perfected  its  arrangements  to  bring  forth  flowers.  The 
flowers  must  be  there  in  embryo  and  ready  to  burst  forth  when 
the  necessary  heat  te  api^ied ;  the  plants  mast  ateo  be  ripened 
to  a  certain  extent.  By  the  nnmber  of  faihiree  we  read  and 
hear  of  year  after  year  it  would  seem  tftiat  thte  te  not  thosou^y 
understood,  because  Strawberries  ace  certainly  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  force  than  many  other  fruits  when  once  we  have  the 
plants  fti^nd  suitable  accommodation. 

Whatever  the  size  of  the  pots  used,  they  should  by  the 
middle  of  September  at  the  laiait  be  so  full  of  roots,  that  on 
turning  a  plant  out  scarcely  a  particle  of  soil  can  be  seen 
amongst  them.  Thte  accomplished,  all  the  rest  te  easy.  The 
pots  should  be  kept  on  a  hard  substanoe  to  prevent  rooting 
tyirmgh — ^mine  are  placed  on  inverted  60-pot8.  The  plants  will 
perfect  their  crowns  and  ripen  in  spite  c^  sunless  weather  and 
autumn  xaiz»,  and  by  the  en«l  of  November  most  of  the  oat- 
side  leavea  will  have  changed  colour,  and  aU  will  appear  ahnost 
dormant. 

Those  who  have  plants  of  thte  description  may  commence 
at  any  time ;  and  those  who  have  nothing  but  soft  green  leaves, 
whatever  size  theu  plants  may  be,  had  better  throw  HheiBi 
away  and  have  seme  dean  7*iD«h  pots  and  stiff  loam,  such  as 
MdoDS  delight  in,  ready  next  June,  and  I  will  then  tell  them 
how  to  start  alsesh.  It  te  uselees  to  attempt  to  do  anything 
with  unripe  plants ;  neariy  all  the  art  of  forcing  lies  in  pre- 
paring the  plants  beforehand.  Thte  applies  to  flowning  plants 
generally  as  well  as  to  those  grown  for  their  fruit. 

To  have  good  fruit  ripe  by  the  flrst  or  second  week  of  April 
the  idsuts  should  be  placed  in  a  littie  warmth  not  W»t  than 
the  flrst  week  of  Januaiy.  To  plunge  tbesa  in  a  bed  of  warm 
teaves  and  cover  with  a  frame'',  te  a  good  old  plan  that  te  not 
yet  beaten  for  the  earfiest  batch  or  two,  giving  air  whenever 
the  temperature  can  be  kept  up  to  48°  or  5&*^  removing  the 
lights  altogether  during  inild  weather,  and  covering  a  littte 
during  frosty  nights.  In  a  mild  season  thte  treatment  may  be 
continued  tUl  the  crowns  fairly  begin  to  open,  when  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a  light  house  or  pit  where  a  temperature 
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ot  60°  to  65°  Mn  ba  mftinUiiMd,  with  a  little  ur  conituUr. 
Tiiu  tempentnre  ahonld  nsTsi  be  ezoeeded  b;  artifidal  metuiB 
— it  may  liia  bijilier  bj  inn  heat — till  the  most  f  orwmrd  Soitoib 
ue  perteotly  open,  when  (he  latest  onea  ma;  be  piohed  oare- 
,  full;  oU  or  cut  with  Orape-MUton,  leading  lyt  more  than 
'  eight  or  ten  of  the  largest  and  most  foiword,  and  the  tempe- 
ratnre  maj  be  incressed  oonsideiably.  When  the  trnlt  has 
fairly  started  swelling  it  will  beai  with  impnnity  the  heat  of 
a  Melon  or  Pine  bouse,  hat  must  be  Kept  cooler  at  the  first 
aigu  ol  Doloojing ;  and  finall;  alter  it  is  oolonred  must  be  kept 
quite  cold  and  have  abnndanos  of  air  for  a  few  days. 

If  the  treatment  I  have  attempted  to  deaoiibe  has  been  carried 
ont,'and  watering  properly  attended  to,  the  fmit  will  be  eqoal 
in  flavoar  to  that  ripened  out  of  doors  in  June. 

The  prinmpal  points  to  attend  to  are — To  force  reiy  gently 
tni  the  flower*  are  perfeotly  formed ;  to  attend  atiictl;  to  water- 
ing—«nae  let  the  plants  get  really  dry,  the  fmit  will  nsrer  be 
good  for  anything ;  to  keep  the  planle  alwaya  in  ■  light  sitn- 
ation  with  continnons  ventilation,  not  necessarily  oloee  to  the 
glara  a*  many  enppose — they  may  be  GO  feet  frtmi  it  proTided 
tbcoe  is  noUiing  to  ohetmet  the  light.  Some  people  eeem  to 
have  an  idea  thist  there  is  something  abont  glass  for  plants  to 
feed  on.  Perhaps  it  is  the  eondeiued  steam.  We  are  oon- 
tiuoally  being  told  to  ke^p  the  plants  close  to  the  glass :  it 
n^  be  neceasary  to  do  so  in  those  old-fashioned  hooses,  now 
happi^  fast  disappearing,  where  there  is  a  greater  breadth  of 
timber  than  glass  nsed  in  the  constmotion  of  the  roof ;  but  in 
the  modem  Ught-bnilt  booses  it  is  preferable  tu  keep  the  plants 
at  a  little  distuioe  from  the  glass,  where  the  atmospheric  ohangee 
are  not  so  Tiolent.  Lastly,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importanoe  to 
finish  the  ripening  proeees  in  a  oool  plaoe  with  abnndauca 
of  iir. 

The  sorts  I  depend  on  for  in-door  work  are  Eeens'  Seedling 
and  British  Qaeen.  If  Btrawberrie*  are  WKited  before  the 
sad  of  March,  Black  Prince  is  the  beet  tor  the  purpose ;  bnt 
th#r  will  only  be  Strawberries  in  appearance,  not  in  flavour. 
— WM,  TaiLOB.         

THE  WEATHEE. 
No  one  can  remember  a  milder  December;  it  seems,  as 
Bhaltspere  desdibee  a  similar  season,  as  if  Time  "  had  found 
aoms  months  asleep  and  leapt  them  oTer."  In  Holland  Park, 
Kensington,  the  rooks  are  repairing  their  nests ;  we  hope  they 
will  not  marry,  for  an  inclement  season  will  soon  be  heoe,  and 
the  description  will  apply — 

"  Then  into  Uulr  luiti  tZu7  [*diU«d, 


From  Malton  in  Torkshire  we  were  Informed  on  the  91st 
that  only  on  three  days  of  the  month  an;  rain  at  all  is  re- 
oorded— J).04,  0.03,  0,04,  or  a  total  of  0.11  Inoh  in  twen^-ona 
d^a.  The  thermometer  twice  reached  67°,  varying  AS"  in  three 
d^s — i.e.,  from  14°  on  grass  on  the  night  of  13th,  to  67*  at 
4  test  above  gronnd  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  The  baro- 
meter was  never  lower  than  S0.8E  inohea  between  the  1st  and 
16th,  and  a  gale  of  nnprecedented  pressnre  ocoorred  In  Mid- 
Torkshiie — i.e.,  BhefQeld.  Leedi,£a.  Not  oneflakeot  snow  has 
been  seen— a  thing  onr  informant  never  remembered  in  Tork- 
ahire,  as  generally  they  have  snow  before  October  is  out.  Ibey 
have  had  hard  white  bosts,  but  the  Wheat  is  looking  wonder- 
fully well.  They  were  flfteen  days  in  ineoession  wiUiout  rain 
in  HoTembar,  and  mzteen  in  December. 

At  Linton  Park,  near  Maidstone,  the  report  on  Deeembo 
32nd  was — "We  have  remarkably  mild  weather  in  the  oountiy. 
Some  of  the  Oeraniums  in  the  vases  an  not  yet  killed  by  the 
frost,  and  the  roads  are  next  to  being  dusty." 

At  Torqnay  on  Chriitmas-eve  the  thermometer  waa  at  H*  in 
the  shade.  Mo  wonder  that  the  swallows  stUl  linger  abont 
the  ■ontham  shore,  or  that  Bosea,  Carnation*,  and  Btooks  etill 
perfume  the  air. 

PLOWEBS  FOB  OUB  B0BDEB8.— Ko.  28. 

BOIIVASSU    AtraiKTUCl- —  Ouma  ■  FLownxD  BoirTiJSDU. 

TBI  speeiea  of  Bonvardia  are  not  very  numerons;  the  oldest 
and  best  known  is  the  B.  triphylla,  wmeh  has  been  enltivated 
in  this  oonntry  for  near^  fifty  years.  The  specific  name  of 
this  spedes  wonld  natniwly  lead  the  inexpeiianoad  botanist  to 
snppose  that  the  triphyllons  arrangement  of  its  leave*  was 
peoullsr  to  it ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  distinetiTe,  the  majori^ 


of  the  other  ipeoieSf.inelnding  that  now  figured,  having  follsge 
of  the  same  diaraotar. 

Of  the  spedeB  jost  referred  to  there  are  several  varietie* — 

Eabesoens,  glabra,  and  sptendena ;  thongh  this  last  most  not 
a  oonfoondJed  with  the  tme  tplendens,  which  is  a  distinct 
species,  and,  in  our  opimon,  preferable  to  either  triphylla  or 
its  varieties.  Other  very  desirable  species  are  angnstitolia, 
versicolor,  Jacquinii,  Cgvanillesii,  and  leiantha,  all  with 
scarlet  or  red  blossoms;  flava,  with  yellow;  and  longifiora, 
with  white  fiowera.  Leiantha  and  hmgiflora  are  natives  of 
Onalemala ;  most  of  the  other  species  have  been  reoeived  from 
Mexico.  They  are  all  of  comparatively  dwarf  habit ;  in  suit- 
able soil,  however,  plants  bedded-ont  in  spring  will,  by  the 
end  of  the  autumn,  make  shoots  from  3  to  8  feet  long,  wiUl 
numerous  lateral  branohes.  Where  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
lestiiat  the  growth  of  the  shoots  thsy  may  be  stopped,  which 


win  induce  ■  more  compact  habit ;  but  this  will  rarely  be 
neoeosary.  Tiuj  an  readily  inerMsed  by  entti  uga  about 
three  joints  long,  whloh  m^  be  taken  off  at  any  period 
daring  the  mnuner,  and  inserted  in  light  sandy  aoil.  A  littie 
bottom  heat  will  materially  ihorten  tbe  time  required  tot  tho 
emieaiou  of  rootlets  j  but  we  have  struck  them  even  in  Angnst 
without  an^  sneb  aid.  They  are  rather  liable  to  damp-oft, 
unless  the  interior  of  the  glass  be  wiped  regular^  each  day ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  appear  rooted  the  glass  should  be  removed 
at  night. 

Triphylla  doe*  not  root  so  readily  from  cuttings  aa  splendam 
and  some  oUiers;  thst,  as  well  as  moat  of  the  spedes,  an 
sometimes  increased  by  short  pieces  of  the  roots  in  spring, 
which  should  be  planted  in  pots  of  light  soil,  vrith  the  ends  of 
the  cuttings  exposed  above  the  surface.  If  placed  in  a  good 
Cnenmber  bune  th^  will  soon  make  nice  plants.  As,  how- 
ever, most  ot  the  othsr  ^ede*  msj  he  aaaily  increased  t^ 
eutttsgs  of  tbe  young  shoots,  wa  vanture  to  reeomnund  them 
in  prttFerenee  to  tri^lla.  Any  of  them  may  be  purohated 
for  a  shilling,  or  even  teas  in  some  plaees.  They  wiU  flourish 
moat  in  tbe  same  deseription  of  soil  a*  that  employsd  for 
Vsbenss  and  other  beddhig  plants ;  but  with  proper  preean- 
tion*  agunst  drought  in  summer,  the?  will  succeed  in  moat 
soils,  except  those  it  a  stiff  otayey  kind. 

As  window  plants  they  deserve  eapedal  attention.  Tha 
abundance  ot  tneir  flowers  and  thair  neat  habit  render  tham 
in  oni  opinion  extremely  desirable.    During  winter  they  requirs 
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but  little  attention,  as  most  of  them  lose  their  foliage,  and 
maj  be  kept  donnant,  like  the  Fnohsia,  Lemon-soented  Yer- 
hoDA,  and  other  window  plants.  In  spring  they  should  be 
pztmed  rather  elosely  and  repotted  in  fresh  soili  using  a  pot 
suited  to  the  size  of  the  plant. 

Although  they  have  no  known  eoonomioal  osee.  the  order  to 
whieh  they  belong  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  vege- 
table  kingdom ;  f  omislung  the  Tarions  speeiee  of  Cinchona  or 
Jesoit's  Bark,  from  whioh  the  inTalnable  qoinine  is  prepared ; 
the  Ipeeaoaanha ;  and  the  Goflee  plant,  whose  prodnoe,  if  not 
■lore  useful,  is  at  all  eTents  less  onpslatable  and  more  generally 
weloomed. 

The  genns  BoaTardia  was  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Charles 
BooTard,  Curator  of  the  Paris  Botanio  Garden. 

Since  the  original  publication  of  these  notes,  not  only  the 
BoaTaxdia  anrantiaoa,  but  also  most  of  the  other  species  and 
▼azieties  named  above,  have  been  superseded  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  several  hybrid  forms  with  mn^  larger  flowers,  raised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Brighton,  between  the  white 
B.  loBgiflora  and  B.  leiantha,  and  cultivated  under  the  names 
of  B.  Hogarth,  B.  Oriana,  &o»  These  in  Uieir  turn  sre  likely 
to  be  pushed  aside  by  several  more  recent  introductions  of  the 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  WeUiogton  Nursery,  the  most  re- 
■aaikable  of  which,  B.  Humboldtii  corymbiflora  and  B.  jas- 
Biinoides  longipetsla,  deserve  especial  mention  for  the  laige 
■ize  of  their  individual  blossoms  and  the  profusion  with  whi& 
ihey  are  produced.  Invaluable  as  they  may  prove  for  the 
conservatory  and  greenhouse,  they  are,  however,  probably  more 
delicate  than  the  earlier  hybrids  of  Parsons*,  which  are  better 
raited  for  the  open  air,  or  for  the  window  of  the  amateur. 
The  American  variety  offered  under  the  names  of  B.  Yreelandi 
and  B.  Davisoni  is  but  a  sport  from  the  B.  Hogarth,  and 
although  useful  as  a  pot  plant,  does  not  retain  the  whiteness 
of  its  flowers  when  planted-out. — {W.  Thompton*$  EngluhFlawer 
Charden,  RevUtd  ly  the  Author.) 

THE  ELECTION,  PROTECTION,  AND  STOCKS 

OF  BOSES. 

Tans  are  two  bores  described  by  Addison  in  "  The  Spec- 
tator,'* the  button-hole  bore  and  the  periodical  scribbler.  The 
former  is  described  as  catching  hold  of  your  button-hole,  and 
proving  to  a  demonstration  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and 
that  as  long  as  the  world  lasts  seven  will  always  be  more  than 
six.  The  latter  scribbles  periodically.  I  suppose  I  shall 
illustrate  both;  but  my  apology  must  be  that  it  is  a  duU  time 
of  the  year,  and  that  the  readers  of  "  our  Journal "  like  to 
liear  something  concerning  Boses. 

1,—The  Election  of  i2ote«.— Though  kindly  asked  by  Mr. 
Hinton  (to  whom,  with  electors,  thanks)  to  contribute,  I  was 
unable  at  that  time  to  do  so,  because  I  did  not  know  the 
true  dates  of  the  Boses.  Having  seen  the  Boses  named,  I  can 
now  say  a  few  words.  I  believe  Edouard  Morren  was  a  Bose 
•f  1868,  and  I  think  Velours  Pourpre  must  be  a  much  older 
Bose.  Of  the  Boses  named,  these  I  believe  to  be  good — 
Edouard  Morren,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Louis  Van  Houtte  on  a 
seedling  Briar,  Marquiew  de  Castellane,  Baroness  Uxkull,  Abb6 
Bramerel,  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  like 
Maurice  Bemardin,  Madame  George  Schwartz,  Etienne  Levet, 
and  Madame  Hyppolyte  Jamain,  a  nice  Tea  Bose.  At  the 
Borset  Nurseries  Etienne  Levet  was  said  to  be  the  best  novelty, 
and  F^lioien  David  next  best.  I  shall  Imow  more  of  these  and 
others  next  year,  as  I  have  them  on  strong  stocks.  Judgment 
•f  plants  under  glass,  and  on  weak  or  unsuitable  stocks,  can 
be  only  approximation,  and  may  be  worthless.  I  speak'slowly, 
because  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  many  persons  of  small  fortune 
to  do  otherwise. 

Some  of  the  yery  best  Boses  of  late  years,  and  such  as  I 
ean  confidently  recommend,  are  Felix  Genero,  Marie  Bady, 
Edouard  Morren,  Baroness  Bothschild,  Cl^menoe  Baoux, 
Thyra  Hammeriok,  and  the  two  Tea  Boses  Madame  Marsottin 
and  Madame  Hyppolyte  Jamain,  and  I  think  I  should  add 
Marie  Sisley.  Mine,  however,  is  not  a  *'  Tea "  situation.  I 
doubt  if  in  that  family  Bevoniensis  and  Souvenir  d*Elise 
Yarden  have  ever  yet  been  beaten.  These  Boses  are  good 
growers,  and  passed  a  good  degree  here  last  year — ^namely, 
Vicomtesse  de  Yezins,  Monsieur  Woolfield,  and  Monsieur 
Joumeanx  (Marest).  Captain  Lamure,  Henri  Pages,  and 
Monsieur  Cordier  I  nave  cast  out  as  worthless  here. 

2. — Ntw  Roies.^A.  prophecy  is  not  a  fulfilment.  I  will, 
however,  venture  one,  and  have  bought,  or  shall  yet  buy,  the 
Boses  I  name.    I  think,  from  what  I  read  and  hear,  these 


will  be  good,  or  some  of  them— Firebrand,  B^ynolds  Hole, 
CUnde  Levet,  F6Ucien  David,  Madame  Ladharme,  and  Pierre 
Seletzky.  The  last  is  a  good  grower,  and,  thou^^  budded  in 
June  last  year,  it  made  18  inches  of  good  wood.  Mr.  Cant 
speaks  of  it  as  a  capital  Bose.  I  shall  order  the  first  two ;  the 
others  are  here* 

8. — Winter  Proteetion»^l  bought  a  load  of  fern  for  10«., 
including  carriage.  With  this  and  a  little  earth  over  the  fern 
I  shall  make  my  2100  Boses  safe  at  the  roots  and  over  the 
point  of  union.  I  see  Mr.  Prince  recommends  dnwing  the 
earth  (as  with  Potatoes)  over  the  roots  till  the  severity  of  the 
winter  is  over.  Some  winters  there  is  need  of  litUe  or  no  pro- 
tection, but  when  zero  comes  in  earnest,  then  woe  be  to  un- 
protected Boses.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  *'  beginning  of 
the  end."  Boses  injured  by  frost  or  ower  things  may  not  die 
at  once,  but  they  die  eventually.  Possessors  of  Boses,  and 
rosarians,  are  often  very  different  persons.  One  thousand 
Boses  well  looked  after  will  give  more  satisfaction  than  five 
thousand  Boses  maltreated  and  haphaxarded  hj  reason  of 
mere  wealth,  or  supineness,  or  ignorance.  Boses  in  the  same 
family  require  different  stocks,  different  soils,  and  different 
treatment  altogether. 

4. — Stoeki. — I  am  much  pleased  with  Boses  on  Mr.  Prince's 
seedling  Briars ;  they  are  masterpieces  of  propagation.  They 
are  the  very  stock  for  Louis  Van  Houtte.  I  haye  made  a 
bed  of  fourteen  of  it.  All  the  plants  match.  I  shall  run 
these  fourteen  on  the  Briar  agamst  twenty  Baron  Chanrand 
on  Manetti.  They  are  both  in  beds  hj  themselvesi  Accumu- 
lation of  the  same  colour  is  very  eflecave. 

I  am  truly  glad  to  see  so  many  speak-up  for  the  Manetti 
stock.  I  remember  the  time  when  I  was  the  only  amateur 
who  could  say  a  good  word  for  it.  The  faults  were  with  the 
propagator  and  the  planter.  The  failure  of  the  Briar  is  often 
to  he  attributed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  Briar,  to  the  planter 
and  the  pruner ;  they  are  not  cut  hard  enough  the  first  year, 
and  are  often  planted  too  deeply. — ^W.  F.  BAPOLnra. 


NOTES  FBOM  MY  GABDEN,  1873.— No.  1. 

It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  have  either  the  means  or  talent 
to  produce  such  a  volume  as  that  of  Mr.  A.  Smee,  or  to  make 
**  My  Garden  "  a  household  word,  but  we  may  all  of  us  to  some 
degree  cany  out  the  principle  which  led  to  the  writing  and 
publiflhing  of  that  book — ^viz.,  that  our  own  personal  sxpe- 
rience  is  after  all  the  truest  guide  we  can  offer  to  others.  We 
speak  then,  not  from  hearsay  but  from  practical  knowledge ; 
we  can  tell  of  successes  or  defeats,  and  encourage  one  another. 
And  while— without  incurring  that  bitter  reproach  of  Mon- 
taigne's, that  our  highest  enjoyment  is  in  contemplating  the 
misfortunes  of  others — ^a  true  gardener  must  rejoice  at  the 
successes  of  those  who  are  following  the  same  pursuits,  and 
when  he  hears  of  their  failures  he  comforts  hixnself  with  the 
idea,  "  Well,  it  was  not  all  my  stupidity ;  I  am  not  singular  in 
my  misfortune,  and  I  must  therefore  only  try  again.*'  When, 
for  instance,  I  stood  mourning  by  my  Boses  over  my  ignominious 
defeat  by  the  orange  fungus,  it  was  some  little  consolation  to 
me  that  a  rosaiian  so  entiiusiaetic,  so  devoted,  and  so  intelli- 
gent as  my  friend  Mr.  Camm  had  to  confess  to  defeat  also.  I 
was  not  glad  that  he  had  suffered,  but  I  felt,  '*  Ah !  then  this  is 
a  common  foe,  and  others  besides  myself  have  felt  his  power." 
I  have  thought,  then,  that  a  survey  of  one's  doings  during  the 
past  year  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  many  readers, 
who  will,  it  may  be,  take  from  the  failures  and  successes  of  a 
brother  gardener  fresh  hope  for  another  year's  work. 

And  in  order  that  I  may  do  this  more  effectually  it  will  be 
well  first  to  describe  my  garden.  It  has  not  the  sUghtest  pre- 
tensions to  beauty.  It  would  give  my  friend  Mr.  Peach  an 
attack  of  indigestion,  for  bedding-out  is  at  a  discount  in  it ; 
and  when  my  mends  and  neighbours  say,  "  Oh  I  you  must  have 
a  beautiful  garden ! "  I  am  constrained  to  say,  '*  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
I  had  not  the  laying-out  of  my  garden,  and  I  never  could  under- 
stand on  what  principle  it  was  laid  out."  Trees  were  planted  any- 
how, and  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  there  used  to  be  a  pond — 
this  has  been  fiUed-in  with  made  earth.  The  other  parts  of  the 
garden  are  of  a  rieh  blackish  earth,  somewhat  light-— too  light, 
I  fear,  for  Boses,  but  suiting  most  other  flowers  well.  "  Our 
village"  we  are  fain  to  look  upon  as  the  beau  idial  of  an 
EngUsh  viUage.  We  lie  snugly  nestled  under  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  but  not  at  its  base.  There  is  a  large  flat  place  about 
two-thirds  down  the  hill,  and  the  ground  drops  away  again  for 
some  considerable  distance,  so  that  while  sheltered  it  is  not 
low.    Close  by  the  church  there  are  some  of  the  most  extra- 
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ovdimwy  mings  Iluiva  m^t  men.  They  bubMe-tq»  from  the 
thtik ;  MM  8o  grea*  is  ibmr  fcltame,  that  at  50  joidh  they  miiiie 
a  cnnwit  enficient  to  ton  a  mill.  In  f  aet  we  are  lonooncM 
hy  BpxingB.  Ona  xJaea  in  my  garden,  and  I  haTe,  by  means  of 
niiat  Ifl  ealed  in  theae  parte  a  **  dip/'  a  plentiful  anpply  of 
water.  I  wish  I  oottld  say  it  ia  of  the  beat  qoiality  for  gardening 
pmmoaei,  bnt  aa  it  riaee  in  the  ehalk  and  ia  largely  impregnated 
with  H^  it  ia  of  eonrae  hard,  and  ia,  I  believe,  very  injnriona  to 
hardwooded  planta.  The  one  great  want  of  my  garden  ia  a 
wall,  but  I  am  in  good  hope  of  being  able  to  resiedy  thia  want 
before  long ;  if  ao,  it  win  be  in  a  good  aapeot  for  fndt,  faoing 
abont  S.8.W.  I  hafe  not  mneh  ahade,  and  am  now  rather  in 
a  fix  aa  to  wbete  I  ahall  plaee  my  Aarioala  frames  for  the 
awnmer  if  my  wall  ia  bniit,  for  tbe  ahady  plaee  they  now 
oeenpy  will  be  demoliahed. 

My  glaae  ia  not  Tsty  extenaivie.  It  eonaiata  of  a  apan-roofed 
hoioae  abont  20  feet  1^  10,  and  a  amaller  and  lower  honae  eon- 
neeied  with  it.  The  npper  honae  ia  dereted  to  Azaleaa,  Gamel- 
liaa,  Pelargoniima,  Ao. ;  iSie  lower  one  ia  filled  by  a  oofople 
of  l^nea,  and  ia  need  for  many  parpoeea — patting  CameOiaa 
In  after  they  have  done  blooining,  Hyaeintiia  whmi  they  are 
firat  taken  ont  of  the  bed  of  leayes  in  which  they  are  plunged, 
ChTyaanthemnma  when  th^  come  into  flower,  dw.  Beaidea 
thia  I  haTe  a  fiTe-ligfat  pit  in  whidi  I  winter  Gamatione  and 
other  planta,  and  afterwarda  grow  a  few  Melona;  a  amall  honae 
for  blooming  my  Anrfonlaa,  and  of  eonrae  my  Anrionla  framea ; 
a  large  Cnenmber  frame;  and  for  my  winter  or  rather  early 
spring  aalftding  a  goodly  length  of  Looker's  Acme  Proteotora. 
Besides  this  I  haye  aboat  half  an  acre  of  light  aandy  aoil  in 
which  I  grow  Potatoes,  Ae. 

It  will  thns  be  aeao  that  in  many  points  I  am  not  nnf  aTonr- 
ablv  aitoated.  Sofl  ia  good  eKcm>t  for  Boeea,  dimato  ezcdUent, 
and  aitoation  ahelteted ;  my  disadTantages  being  the  hard  nature 
of  the  water  and  want  of  nade.  My  gardener  ia  a  f aototom — 
groom,  gardener,  Ae.,  doea  what  he  is  told,  but  is  not  enough 
of  a  gardener  to  fancy  he  knows  more  than  his  master.  !]£e 
flowers  I  eapecially  cnltivate  are  Hyaointha,  Anricnlas,  Boses, 
Gladioli,  Bicotees  and  Oamations,  and  the  Bannnoolns ;  and  as 
I  can  go  on  with  them  from  March  to  October,  I  can  always  tell 
my  friends,  **  Although  I  cannot  ahow  yon  a  garden,  I  oan,  if 
yon  are  a  hrrer  of  flowers,  always  show  yon  something  worth 
looking  at'*  Snch  is  my  garden,  and  of  the  results  of  my  gar- 
dening during  the  past  year  I  h<^  to  tell  in  future  papers.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  there  is  one  thingi  take  shame  to  myaelf  for — 
my  garden  is  not  as  tidy  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  it  is  difficult, 
unless  where  yon  can  ai£>rd  plenty  of  labour,  to  keep  a  florist's 
garden  in  good  order,  and  I  must  aay  in  extenuation  of  myself 
diat  I  never  saw  a  garden  in  which  weeds  thrive  ao  vigorously; 
the  Sow  TUstle,  especially,  is  a  most  invetorato  plague.  I  hope 
the  garden  is  improving  in  this  respeet,  but  still  it  is  not  what 
it  ought  to  be,  or  what  I  hope  it  ere  long  will  be.— D.,  Deal 


ALPINE  PLANTS  FOB  WINTER   BEDDING. 

Thx  person  who  does  not  admire  the  great  majority  of  hardy 
Alpine  i^anta  ia  not  to  be  envied,  for  he  debara  himaelf  from 
one  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  intereeting  fielda  of  atody  and 
observation  whidi  the  flora  of  the  world  affords.  That  these, 
in  most  instances,  tiny  gems  are  conifog  more  into  notice,  is 
certainly  a  matter  for  congratulation.  Besides  much  dee  that 
ean  be  said  for  a  great  many  of  them,  it  can  be  said  that  as 
the  freshness  and  beauty  of  other  hardy  flowers  decay,  the 
freshness  and  oharma  of  many  of  the  Alpine  planta  are  most 
conapicuoua  at  the  "  fall  of  the  leaf,"  and  downwarda  through 
the  winter,  in  whatever  way  they  are  arranged  or  grown, 
they  are  always  objects  of  great  beauty  and  Interest.  A  well- 
arranged  coUeetion  of  Alpines,  whether  in  pots,  in  a  mixed 
border,  or  on  a  properly-constructed  rookwork,  is  sure  to  give 
much  interest  to  their  votaries  every  day  in  the  year.  And 
these  are  «9mmon  enough  ways  of  euHivatmg  and  arranging 
them,  and  not  a  word  oan  be  aaid  against  them.  But  the  use 
ol  these  gens  as  earpetittg  or  beddinjg  plante  ia  aa  yet  com- 
paratively rare.  We  are,  however,  convineed  that  their  extieme 
attraetiveBBas  when  ao  need— in  gronpa  and  in  quantities  to- 
gether—is not  so  well  known  and  iq»preeiated  as  it  should  be, 
and  it  only  requires  a  few  atriking  examplee  of  Alpine  bedding 
to  commend  this  system  of  planting  them  to  all  lovers  of 
winter  gardening. 

Indeed,  it  would  aeem  that,  from  the  way  nature  nurturea 
iheaa  ]Mkf  planta,  to  cultivate  them  in  large  surfacea  is  the 
oorreet  wi^  of  bringing  out  their  striking  beauty  to  perfection. 
Look,  lor  tostanes,  at  a  amall  morsel  of  some  of  the  glaucous 


Sedoms  and  beautUully-inenisted  Saadfrages,  and  Hkm  g» 
and  view  the  sane  plants  by  the  sqnacre  yard  and  aee  how  ruj 
much  more  striking  th^  look  the  one  w^y  as  eompased  to  the 
otber.  And  this  is  eaaetly  how  they  show  themselves  in  thsfcr 
natural  condition. 

We  would  adtiae  sona  of  our  raadora  ifbo  have  a  aeries  or 
group  of  beds  not  veiy  large  ia  flieir  gardens,  to  tiy  the  bed* 
ding  of  these  gens  after  tiie  following  method.  Bapfom  a 
drealar  bed  riamgaomewirat  oone  or  globe  shipped  to  ito  centre.. 
Let  the  i&rst  ring  next  the  Box  or  grass  edgmg  be  of  Sedum 
dasypbyflum,  the  soaond  ring  of  Sarifraga  roanlaria^  the  third 
of  Sempervivum  califomioum,  the  fourth  of  Arabia  Ineida 
variegata,  the  fifth  of  Sazifraga  longiioilia  vara,  sad  the  aixth 
or  centre  of  the  bed  be  Baxifraga  cerato^ylla.  The  ringa 
formed  of  theae  riiould  be  a  few  inahea  in  breadth ;  and  aeen 
in  aueh  breadth,  and  in  concentric  ringa,  their  individual 
beauty  ia  much  mcse  oonspieaous  than  when  mixed  up  in 
small  patches  with  other  plants.  This  is  just  one  example  of 
soores  of  eombteations  and  plants  that  eould  be  adopted.  Then 
for  carpeting,  how  chaimingfy  beautiful  is  a  carpet  of  Bedum 
daayph3^iinm  or  Sedum  acre  aureum,  or  Thymus  temsntosus^ 
or  Saxifaraga  glabra;  Yenmica  repens,  Yeromea  aipeatris,  Pe- 
rinaria  glabra,  and  many  otber  beantiful  dwarf  apreading 
planta  which  will  occur  to  the  mdnds  of  all  acquainted  witb 
Alpine  flora,  and  which  sappiy  colours  almost  as  varied  aatha 
summer  bedding  plante,  and  aspecta  of  vegetation  far  more 
chaate  and  intereeting!  Take,  for  instance,  a  bed  covered 
densely  over  with  the  quite  brownish  gr^,  edge  it  with  Sari* 
fraga  rosnlaris,  or  S.  incrusteta,  or  even  Sedum  acre  aureum^ 
and  dot  the  centre  or  body  of  the  bed,  at  intervala  of  8  or 
9inchea,  with  large  well-developed  nianto  of  that  gem  among 
Saxifrages,  S.  longifolia  vera,  and  uiere  wiU  be  produced  a 
bed  that  must  lodk  charming  the  whole  winter,  or,  indeed,  tlm 
irtiole  year.  This  is  another  combination  only  indicative  of 
what  oan  be  done  with  the  family  of  hardy  Alpinea  in  the  way 
of  grouping. 

dSien  for  dxeaaing  the  surface  of  beds  in  which  QvaciBths^ 
Crocusea,  Tulipa,  Ac,  are  jdanted  for  early  spring-flowering^ 
what  could  excel  as  a  beantiful  carpeting,  or  what  could  ahow 
off  bulbous  flowers  to  more  advantage,  than  the  dwarf  planta 
named  above,  and  aeores  of  othera  which  might  be  mentioned  ? 
If  theae  plants  were  dilBcult  to  propagate  or  keep,  we  would 
hesitete  to  recommend  then  lor  suidi  a  parpose ;  but  most  of 
them  are  so  easily  managed,  and  propagate  so  rapidty,  thai 
th^  can  be  grown  in  breadths  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner^ 
and  many  of  them  lifted  in  great  tufts  and  planted  with  ti&» 
greatest  ease,  and  without  any  check  or  injury  to  themselves* 
The  low,  dense-growing,  suzlacs-rooting  Saufragea,  SedumSy 
and  Yeronicaa,  inteuTiariaa,  ^.,  afaould  be  planted  on  a  few 
inehes  of  soil  apread  over  a  hard  aurface,  and  when  required, 
aa  indicated  above,  late  in  autumn  for  planting  and  carpeting^ 
they  oan  be  lifted  withoot  check  in  any  aize  or  ahape  of  tnfto 
required. 

Beautiful  as  are  Altemantiierafl  and  other  plante  used  for 
summer  carpeting,  we  do  not  oonsider  it  any  disparagement  to 
such  planta  to  aay  that  they  are  not  nearly  ao  interesting  to  an 
observant  mind  and  eye  as  are  these  gems  of  beauteous  huea 
and  more  beantiful  construction,  which,  in  addition  to  their 
beauty,  are  ao  hardy  that  they  put  on  their  best  dress  as  otiier 
plante  unetetfae  themselves  of  foliage  and  flowers.  We  hopa 
our  readers  will  be  induced  to  try  this  etyle  of  grouping  or 
planting  Alpine  plante,  and  that  they  will  rep<»i  on  them  ia 
due  time.  It  is  a  system  of  hardy  gardening  which  only 
requires  to  be  begun  to  become  one  of  extreme  interest  ancl 
beauty. — D.  Thoksou  (in  The  Gardener), 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE— LOBD  CATHCARTT5 

PBIZE. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  .the  Judges  appointed  to 
examine  the  essays  on  the  Potetodisease  sent-in  in  competition 
for  the  prise  of  £100  ofEared  by  Eari  Gathcart,  that  this  praisn*. 
worthy  attempt  to  arrive  at  some  aettiement  of  the  vexed 
queation  of  ttie  primary  cause  of  the  disease  and  tiie  bea^ 
means  for  ito  prevention,  has  ended  in  a  failure,  notwith- 
standing  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  ninety-four  easaya  wera 
aent  in.  The  commento  of  the  Judges  will  be  found  below.  Ia 
introducing  the  report  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  said  that  the  Oom* 
mittee  had  received  the  Beport  of  the  Judges  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  award  the  prize  offered  1^  Barl  Gathcart  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  Poteto  disease  and  ito  prevention,  and  after 


tanuyltMM.] 


JOOnU  OP  MMTOJUAtfUBl  AMD  OOIXAaH  aABDUHMI. 


«oii8idatteg  ifae  VMOmaiaiiatioiMi  nude  in  tin*  Baport,  they 
iMgged  to  gifiB  Aottee  thi!*  ■&  ibe  ant  OoomI  ih^  wooU  Mk 
foragraeiof  iSlOOtoewryoMfetiie  fin!  rMmnauiubitioa  of 
ttie  JudMi^  They  pvefoeed  ihe*  a  iqpeeial  OoniaittM,  ooa* 
eisliiig  of  ]J9»d  Cabbotfi,  Mr.  WlUteheaA,  Mr.  Jahei  Tuner, 
Xr.  WakefMd,  Mr.  BraadMik  €Ubfcs,  Mr.  Bfovn  Jbnei,  Mx. 
AlgeRKA  Clacke,  and  Mr.  OKmUMre,  be  apfMofcad  to  oen- 
Mer  the  0ii««estkNH  «  aad  8 ;  if  thiy  iUiik  it  dtnireMn,  tp 
draw  oat  in  detail  a  sAoaie  ler  farther  ivpeetigakion  into  the 
l^rowth  of  the  Poteto  aad  IbeiDeideaee  of 'fte  Potato  diMeee, 
and  to  Bobout  «Mh  eehflne  to  the  CbanoiL  The  Oommittee 
farther  reeoamended  that  the  Royal  JLgriMitana  Bodelyal 
Sngland  ahoidd  emtry  out  He  cma  independent  inTsetigation, 
i>at  as  far  as  poedhle  in  oonemi  ^inlh  the  other  neAkmal  aa* 
«ieiie8.    TUb  Bqport  fm  a*ipted.--(Aiftfcb  JTeebMie.) 

Tlie  foUowingk  the  Sep offfc  of  the  Jadfee  on  the  eoaipating 
«Miy8t-— The  JNidges  appetntad  hy  tha  OoanaU  ol  the  Boyat 
Agtienhnial  Society  to  eonine  the  eenya  oompeting  ler  tha 
prise  of  £10e,ofIecod1i7]fieri0akheart,  for  the  inet  aiany  on 
the  Potahi  dlaeaae  end  ite  peothation,  hafie  tha  heapir  to 
ceport  as  foflows: — ^They  have  examined  ninety-fonr  oom- 
p^^ng  eenaye,  and  hare  carefully  re-ezammed  twenty-three 
goleoted  ttom  the  total  nnmber.  They  are  deeizoos  of  ez- 
pieeuLig  Vkeir  veeognitlon  of  the  great  pains  bestowed  npon 
ihe  preparation  of  eooie  of  these  essays,  eroeeialiy  in  tiie  ool- 
leetionof  f aels  reUtti^  to  thehistofy  of  the  Potato  disoeae, 
and  to  the  Taaoos  theniee  that  hai«  been  pmmnlgetad  as  to 
lAa  eanse  and  piwrnAun.  The  theories  most  freqaentliy  ad- 
▼anoed  by  the  esssyiats,  either  for  aJBrmttfon  or  aantradietion, 
fsay  be  stated  as  follows : — 

L]>«««MnttoaofS 
S.  JFmgm  on  Um  tvtmu 


S.  ^ttfc   vMtiur,    lad    gntnJlj 


4>  IPMOBOspcce 


atteddng 


Un  «f  new  Mvte  for  pkatiiia. 

BtMitog,  or  kOn-difbs  the  tabor 
prerlooB.to  plantina. 

Use  of  lime  m  a  jnaimre. 

dmnpliig,  tamping,  or  hllloGk- 
groiring.  Bendiiig  neolm  downwarda, 
dear  oi  the  taben.  Tying  baolm 
npd^t  to  Btekes,  or  gnmth  of  mtIi 
batrlng  cnot  stalks. 


Si  BBselilslljf. 

a.  VleUioiie,  or  iaoeaknl»  or  die- 
oondidon  of  the  j^uxt  oaoaed 
ti7  the  oaa  of  speelAe  meanrai. 

A  number  of  other  theories  wwa  also  adiansod,  bat  it  is 
not  neeessary  to  particnlarifle  'ftem.  like  the  loaegemg  th^ 
faaye,  probab^  without  ez&eption,  been  lor  many  years 
fft.^nigr  to  those  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  Potato 
growers,  or  with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Amongst  tiie 
ninety-four  essays  abundant  erideoae  may  be  collected  botii 
in  support  and  in  contradiction  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
theories;  and  it  is  especially  noticeable  that  the  essayists 
gmeriUhr  consider  it  sumoient  to  assign  a  cause  and  a  mode  of 
prevention  of  the  Potato  disease,  without  giving  any  scientifl- 
oally  aocurate  theory  of  their  proposed  remedy,  or  sofficiesKt 
experimental  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  their  MetemenAs.  The 
Judges  are,  therefore,  unable  to  admit  that  azQr  essayist  haa 
eatfu^Hshed  l^e  truth  of  this  theory,  partiealariy  as  the  first 
<)ondition  attached  to  this  oilsr  of  iiie  prise  is,  that  **  all  in- 
f  ormation  contained  in  priae  essays  shall  be  f omided  on  ex- 
perience or  observation.*' 

Like  the  theories  of  the  cause  of  the  disoaae,  the  praeCieal 
«iiggestioDS  made  with  a  view  to  its  preventico  de  not  go 
beyond  those  with  which  agrieuHunsts  and  hotticaltBsists 
ware  previously  familiar;  and,  as  regards  the  botanical  part 
of  the  subject,  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  the  essayists 
appear  to  be  in  anear  of  the  present  eotuBtion  of  scientiilc 
Imowledge. 

The  Judges  have,  therefore,  but  wifli  muds  regret,  eeme  to 
Ibe  conclusion  that,  in  accordance  wHh  one  of  the  conditions* 
<m  which  the  prize  was  offered,  they  must  recommend  the 
Council  not  to  award  it  to  the  writer  of  any  one  of  the  essi^ 
Chat  have  come  before  them. 

The  Judges  have  authority  to  say  thst  Lord  Oathcart  hopes 
the  ConnoU  will  apply  the  amount  of  his  intended 


nothoui  to  a«M4a 
^  tha  esssiys  deserving  d  it. 


osIeM  tlMr  ocufriAvea 


any  manner  tiiai  in  tha  intenst  of  agcwnltase  mi^  seem  moat 
advantageous. 

Power  having  been  given  to  the  Judges  to  roiort  as  to  tha 
advisability  of  a  grant  being  made  for  further  mveatigationa 
into  the  insidanoe  and  prevention  of  the  Potato  disease,  they 
have  carefully  considmd  this  question*  Tb^y  are  much  im* 
pressed  with  the  national  importance  as  well  as  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  subjeot.  Therefore,  while  considering  that 
the  Society  might,  and  probably  would,  confer  a  great  benefit 
on  the  community  by  inauguzating  a  sufficient]^  extensive  in- 
qaixy,  th^  led  it  their  duty,  before  wwommflinding  a  course 
of  proceeding,  to  espeeiaUy  eall  the  attention  of  the  Oouaoil  to 
the  fact  that  no  reliable  rasults  aan  be  expected  unless  ex- 
periments ass  made  "— "^^"^><*"f]y  a*  many  ^iff^amtt  places, 
and  anntinued  for  many  years  in  sueoession. 

Psesaming  that  the  Oonncfl  is  willing  to  grant  the  funds 
necessary  f  er  such  an  investigation,  the  Judges  have  drawn  up 
a  ssheaie«  whiah  they  have  based  on  the  following  facts  :—(l), 
Tha  natural  lusteiy  of  the  Potato  fnagis*  from  the  time  it 
attacks  the  foliage  until  the  Potatoes  are  harvested,  is  now 
well  known ;  but  the  history  of  the  fungus  from  the  Potato 
harvest  xmtU  its  re-appearance  the  foUowing  year  is  at  present 
entire^  unknown,  and,  therefore,  ofiess  a  wptaMe  field  for 
investigation.  (2),  The  Potato  fungus  does  not  usnaUy  attack 
the  foliage  of  the  Potato  until  an  advaaoed  period  in  the 
pwwth  of  tlie  plant ;  and  it  has  been  eonfidensv  asserted  by 
several  essayists,  as  icsU  as  previously  in  the  pubuo  press,  that 
esrtain  sorts  of  Potatoes  are  what  msy  be  termed  "  disease- 
paoof,**  on  one  or  other  of  the  followuig  gronnds:-~(a}.  That 
the  hantan  dies  down  (and  the  Potatoes  arrive  at  maturity)  be- 
fore  the  period  at  irtuch  the  Potato  fongna  nAwimAwiy  makes 
its  appearance  j  (&),  That  certain  late  kinds  also  are,  as  the 
result  of  oq^ienence,  believed  capable  of  zeststing  the  attai^ 
of  the  Potato  fungus;  (c).  That  certain  new  vadeties  are  also 
able  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  fungus. 

The  Judges  therefore  recommend — (1),  I3uit  a  sum  of  monqr 
(say  £100)  be  granted  for  the  purpose  ol  indndng  a  oompetent 
mycologist  to  undertake  the  investigatioa  of  the  life*history  of 
the  Potato^  fungus  (Peronospora  infestans)  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  injury  to  the  Potato  plant,  and  the  re-appearance  of 
the  fungus  in  the  foUowing  year.  (2),  Thkt  valuable  prizes  be 
offeied  for— (a),  The  beet  disease-proof  early  Potato ;  (5),  The 
best  discase-proofUte  Potato.  The  Judges  sppointed  to  award 
these  priaes  should  be  allowed  three  years  to  experiment  with 
the  competing  Potatoes,  and  with  the  produce  of  those  kinds 
which  may  be  found  to  resist  disease,  in  releranoe  to  their 
cropping,  keeping,  and  cooking  qualities.  (3),  That  in  order 
to  encourage  m  the  meantime  the  production  of  new  varietiea 
which  may  have  tha  qualities  already  indicated,  the  Gouni^l 
should  offer  priaes  for  disease-proof  Potatoes  of  new  varieties 
to  be  sent  in  for  competition  in  the  year  1878*  on  tecma  and 
conditions  shailar  to  those  aheady  recemmended.  The  Judges 
are  <rf  opinion  that  altiiou|^  all  the  experimental  trials  with 
the  competing  Potatoes  should  be  under  the  soperviaicm  and 
control  of  one  and  the  same  Oommittee,  yet  that  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  theBoyal  Dublin  Society, 
and  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Irelazia,  might  be  invited 
to  aid  in  an  investigation  of  such  msgnitude,  on  the  ground 
that  the  interest  of  Scotland  and  Irebnd  in  the  prevention  of 
the  Potato  disease  does  not  yield  in  gravi^  to  thtf  of  England 
and  Walttu  (Signed) 

CaiLBLas  WmrknaAD,  WhiLllx  CixsvTHSBSy 

JOSDI  AligKBHOM  OhLBXMf  H.  M.  JmociNS. 

THE   BEAUTIFUL   AND   USEFUL   INSECTS  07 

OUR  GARDENS.— No.  18. 

DuBiso  the  winter  season,  while  labourers  are  engaged  in 
trimming  the  hedges,  and  making-i^  the  roads-~and  in  the 
course  of  agrioultnral  operatJons,  waste  ground  along  the  sides 
of  fields  ia  often  tnmed>up  with  the  plough  or  the  spade — hy- 
bemating  hnmUe  bees  are  occasionally^alodged  from  their 
winter  nests,  considsrably  te  their  discomfort  if  not  to  their 
pcriL  It  may  happen  that  the  workor,  not  expecting  to  unearth 
an  insect,  tumbles  over  the  unfortunate  bee  with  U&e  dlods  of 
earth,  diy  gnass,  and  dihrii  he  is  turning  up,  and  does  not 
pereesve  U,  in  which  ease  the  bee  may  struggle  forth  and  escape 
with  life ;  but  should  the  bee  be  seen,  and  the  indiridual  be  a 
person  himself  interested  in  the  pxttsnits  of  tiie  garden,  he  will 
likely  enough  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  dispatching 
a  presumed  enemy  in  a  semi-torpid  condition.  More  particu- 
larly will  he  be  indined  to  do  this  if  he  has  sufficient  know- 
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ledgt  of  entomolagf  to  be  kTin  that  the  deetnietion  of  humble 
ben  in  winter  baa  rnnoh  moTe  efleot  towudi  the  diminntion 
of  the  noe  Uiau  the  killing  ol  ft  oomfponding  qiuntitj  in  the 

The  prejniUae  agMiut  hnmUe  bee*  In  the  mlnda  of  lome 
doea  not  bo  maoh  wiM  from  a  disad  of  the  sting  of  these 
inieoti — foi  Indeed  it  is  tot  oommonlj,  though  emmeonaly, 
believed  that  they  have  no  power  to  (ting;  but  it  ia«  matter 
of  ereiyday  obwrradon  with  thoee  engaged  in  hortisaltore 
that  a  humble  bee,  bniy  aoaording  to  the  proTerbial  character 
of  the  raoe,  and  leeklng  tor  honey,  verj  often  attaoka  the  ont- 
aide  of  a  flower  and  onti  through  the  petali  with  iti  mandiblea. 
Thia,  which  ia  not  the  invariable  praotioe  of  any  species,  ariiua 
dmply  from  the  inability  ot  the  inseots  to  readi  the  hon^ 
Ijing  at  the  bottom  of  long  ooroUaa.  To  a  very  small  eitent, 
uteref ore,  hamble  bees  maybe  stud  tobedisflgniersof  flowen, 
yet  th^  cannot  dsoerre  to  rest  under  the  stigioa  of  belonging 
to  the  mjniions  inaecta,  bnt  quite  the  oontraiy,  sinoe  they  help 
In  no  small  degree  towards  the  fertUiaation  both  of  garden 
flowers  and  the  Moom  of  fmit  bees  by  eonTsying  poUen  from 

K'  lee  to  place.  It  might 
pleaded  in  addition 
that  sereial  of  Uie  Bombi 
are  demdedlr  handeoma 
insects,  and  Sy  their  live- 
ly motions,  and  pleaaant 
thoo^  perhaps  mono- 
tonooa  horn,  gratify  our 
Bsthetie  sense.  All,  how- 
ever, have  not  admired 
their  toobI  perioimaneee, 
or  the  inseete  wonld  not 
have  got  the  name  of 
"  Bnmble  beea  "  or  "  Dnm- 
bledores,"  and  thsw,  or 
at  least  the  former,  got 
trsDBmnted  into  "Enm- 
ble  bees," — sorely  not  by 
a  cockney  I  It  wmild  be  a 
mistaken  inference  to  sup- 
pose that  these  Hyme- 
noptera  have  any  notable 
amonnt  of  humility  as 
compared  with  their  bre- 
thren. Also  in  some  oonn- 
ties  Uwy  have  been  known 
as  "E^ggies,"  possibly 
"  Fo^ee ;"  and  certainly 


a  tnssy  way  of  going  abont 
which  might  sabject  them 
to  the  charge  of  old-fogi- 
ness.  In  disposition  they 
an  most  panflc  both  to- 
wards oUter  Insects  and 
mankind,  though  through 

a  brief  paiiod,  dnring  the  ig.  L— KMt  ol  ths  Ham  Hn 

hatching  ot  the  eggs  ol 

the  nenters,  they  are  more  ready  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
At  moat  times  the  root  of  the  nest  may  even  be  raised  and  Qie 
atnietnre  examined  withont  provoking  the  owners  to  nse  their 
■tings,  for  itings  they  hare,  eieepting  the  nule  humble  bees. 
ItmnBtbeeonteesed  that  in  their  economy  they  difler  from  Uie 
bee  of  oor  hives.  Monarchical  traditions  have  no  hold  npon 
these  insects,  for  hnmUe  bees  are  atiict  repnttliaaaa. 

But  as  to  their  botanical  labonraf  WiUioot  disensalng  here 
what  ia  or  is  not  the  oanal  practice  of  other  beea,  we  And  three 
theories  afloat  anent  the  doings  of  the  hnmble  bees.  Borne 
aay  that  th^  wander,  led  only  by  the  impnlac  of  Uie  moment, 
from  flower  to  flower;  others,  again,  assert  that  in  their  eienr- 
slona  tb^  confine  themselves  to  one  species,  at  least  for  eaeh 
d^  i  while  a  third  belief  ia,  that  when  coUeoting  they  visit 
plants  ot  onelamily,  orat  least,  if  jiotqmtesogsneral  aa  that, 
then  those  alike  in  appsaranoe  and  odonr,  b^onging  to  the 
■amegsnna  or  to  kindred  genera.  Aabearicgnpon  the  subject, 
a  statement  has  been  quoted  from  old  Bamusl  Fnrohas,  who 
wrote  upon  bees  in  the  days  of  Cromwell.  He  saya,  "  Bees 
have  this  property,  that  whatsoever  flower  they  first  begin  with 
when  they  goto  work,  they  meddle  with  no  other  that  jonmev, 
bnt  lade  themselves  with  snch  meat  alone  as  that  kind  yieldetn. 

*n«sncn[<['i"IiiMMWorid,''p(iblIihBlli7lI«i.  ChhU. 


This  is  a  oommon  but  no  catholic  ({.«.,  nnirersal)  onstou." 
And  he  proceeds  to  ahow  that  if  their  anpply  of  honey  or  pollen 
mns  short  they  will  go  to  any  plant  that  will  scrva  thdr  pat- 
pose  withont  r«gard  to  speoiea.  As  no  aioarian  I  hesitate  to 
give  an  opinion  aa  if  <z  eathtdrS,  even  with  regard  to  the 
homble  bee.  Bnt  it  cannot  have  eae^Md  dte  notice  ot  most 
naturalists  that  this  insect,  aa  eontrssted  with  the  hive  bee,  ia 
of  a  mors  roving  tnm.  I  can  hardly  see  that  the  one-speeiea 
theory  can  be  maintained  with  reference  to  it.  Were  it  so, 
not  mooh  credit  wonld  be  due  to  it  for  anything  done  in  thd 
my  ot  fertiliMttion.  That  these  inseete  exercise  a  "  natural 
selection  "  ot  aome  sort  la  obvious,  yet  it  doea  not  follow  that 
at  a^  particnlar  time  all  the  raeidenta  in  a  district  pnrsue  the 
same  plan.    Different  hives  or  ecdoniea  may  vaiy. 

The  hnmbic  bees  that  await,  throu^  the  rains  and  boats  ot 
winter,  the  eoming-in  ol  the  vnnal  seaaon,  an  all  ol  them  of 
the  fair  sex.  Andent  ladies  they,  as  age  is  reckoned  in  th^ 
eommonitiei,  yet  not  maidens,  tor  each  one  bewnnes  a  prolilla 
parent  in  the  spring.  Having  shaksn  off  the  drowuness  of  a 
six  or  scven-montha  alsep,  the  flrat  objeot  of  the  anrvivois  ot 
ue  brood  ot  the  previous 
year  is  to  discover  a  niit> 
able  spot  tor  the  location 
ot  a  colony.  The  abode 
mwy  be  constmoted  of 
.  moes  or  grass,  if  each  be 
the  habit  of  the  particu- 
lar species ;  or  should  it 
be  one  that  has  an  on- 
-  deigroond  neet,  the  te- 
mslas  fly  in  search  ot 
.some  hole  already  exca- 
vated :  the  deserted  neat 
ot  a  monse  or  the  gallen 
of  a  mole  is  ap[dioabM 
for  the  purpose.  "  Hany 
hands  make  light  work," 
and  the  mother  in  pro- 
speotive  of  a  h^ipy  fa- 
tnify  of  homble  beaafind* 
that  aasiatanoe  wHl  be  a 
deaidetatum.  Hence  it 
la  with  great  interest  that 
the  females  watoh  for  th» 
^tpearanee  of  the  first 
b«tch,  composed  only  of 
neuters,  wbioh  work  dili- 
gently at  the  task  of  et 
tending  the  cells  and 
carry  on  the  general 
bnainesB  ot  the  colony. 
Aware,  seemingly,  by  her 
instinct  that  Uae  ftulura 
of  this  brood  wonld  npeet 
all  her  hopes  of  saoosaa> 
it  il  jnat  at  Oie  season 
lUa  Bh  (BoBbu  mnsoMnni).*  when  the  neuters  ought 

to  oome  forth  that  tho 
female  hnmble  bee  proves  pngnacioas  and  «v«n  spitetoL 

The  discrimination  of  ue  different  bees  commonly  called 
hnmble  bees  (Bombi)  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  the  separatioa 
of  some  of  the  spedee  cannot  be  dleoted  without  examination 
by  the  mioro<eope.  In  one  species  we  often  perceive  a  marked 
differeuoe  of  size  in  the  case  ol  individnala  ot  ttie  same  sex  ; 
but  OS  a  mle  the  females  an  largest,  the  males  next  in  pro- 
portion, and  the  workers  or  neuters  lesst  of  the  three,  averaging 
only  half  the  size  of  the  female.  The  insect  known  aa  tha 
Canting  or  Moss  Hnmble  Bee  (B.  mnseomm)  has  had  its 
hiatoiy  ably  described  by  B£anmur,  bis  aooonnt  being  publiahad 
by  our  Beimie,  supplemented  by  his  own  obeervaUons,  whiolt 
anhere,asneiial,  verytmthfol.  niese  Csrdera,  at  the  season 
they  are  most  engaged  In  transporting  moss  to  their  nests, 
work  in  line,  psssing  the  materials  along  from  one  to  the  other, 
the  last  hauling  eaoh  packet  of  moss,  sJter  it  has  been  carded, 
into  the  neet.  As  the  first  in  the  line  seizes  the  materials, 
cards  them,  and  then  passes  the  moss  to  the  next,  snd  eaoh 
«ans  ot  its  le^  towards 
: ;  probably  it  is  relierod 
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BetnTDiDg  to  tlie  mibjeet  of  Ui*  Mtl7  hiitoiy  ot  ft  00I0117. 
Alt«i  Uie  mothsT  bee  bu,  loinetimea  io-a  Cknleta  mMiiier, 
tormsd  Bererkl  oeUi.uid  ted  tbe  jonDglarm  aaridnoitilj,  alter 
thej  b&Te  emerged,  with  boaey  knd  pollen  ontil  matnre,  sbe 
udsU  the  Toniig  bees  thet  are  Qnt  reedy  to  leave  the  papa- 
eaee  to  free  themselTeB  from  the  envelope ;  and  thSM  lend 
their  help  to  their  bretbreD  leii  torwwd.  The  neateia  or 
workeTa  that  bays  thus  emerged,  tbongh  the;  oonatrnct  new 
walla  and  oella,  and  aleo  feed  and  nartiire  other  brood,  have 
u  nnfoTtimate  fano;  lor  eating  the  eggi — lo  it  ii  oaierted — 
vhioh  neoeaiitatee  watehloltieii  on  the  part  of  the  mother  bee. 
The  Urv»  of  bumble  beei  are  Rrub-Iike  In  appearance,  white 
and  plnmp,  and  of  conree  qnits  nnable  to  provide  food  for 
tfaetnaalvea ;  and  it  bag  been  Dotiued  tbat  the  malei  and 
females  have  a  aingnlar  plan  of  bnlping-on  the  development  of 
the  pnpn  b;  inoabating  theooooons  in  whioh  the;  are  eodoasd, 
and  the  elevation  of  temporatnre  in  that  part  of  the  neet  ia 
marked,  ateording  to  Newport.  The  beet  at  first  are  soft,  and 
the  down  ao  moist  that  they  cannot  fly ;  in  the  ooqtm  of  two 
ot  three  dajs  they  are  ready  to  leave  the  nest. 


Fl,'.  a.-C  Ub  (mm  1  Harabls  Bee'.  Noil.' 

The  number  of  occnpaats  of  a  neat  (Jig.  3)  varies.  Perhaps 
Um  fint  brood  of  neatera  may  oonnt  forty  or  fifty.  Ae  many 
••  three  hnndred  have  been  supposed  sometimes  to  be  in  one 
of  theae  towards  the  oloee  of  a  seaion.  Mr.  Smith  found  in 
Angnat,  in  one  inatanoe,  lOT  males,  66  females,  and  IBO  worken. 
A  little ^ifflool^  in  aeoertaming  is  oansed  by  the  erratie  habits 
ot  totoe,  who  are  given  to  the  diesipated  prootioe  of  stopping 
oat  bU  night,  reposing  among  the  snmmer  fiowers.  In  the 
smtnmn  the  males  are  the  first  to  die-off,  the  n^nteia  &Dd  the 
bulk  of  the  females  following.  It  should  be  observed  that  in 
some  ol  their  oells  these  bees  store-np  pollen  and  honey,  the 
Mils  bdng  dUTerently  formed  to  the  larval  oells. 

Hnmble  boee,  like  others  ot  their  brethren,  have  many  para- 
■iUa,  some  rather  aingnlar — not  to  ipeaJtottheii  personal  enemy, 
k  Bpeeiea  ot  Aoanu,  valgo  tnite,  whioh  attaches  iteelt  persistently 
to  the  plamage  of  the  majority  of  them.  What  has  been  de- 
■ignat^  the  Bastard  Hamble  Bee  (Apathna  veatalii),  dwells 
in  the  oommnnities  of  the  tnie  hnmble  bee,  thriving  there, 
•eemingly  without  toiling  for  its  snbeiatenoe.  The  inseole 
nearly  resemble  eaoh  other,  but  the  falee  hnmble  bees  have  no 
nautera  or  workios.  A  epeoies  of  solitary  ant  is  one  ot  the 
•ttsnge  TJaitors  in  the  hnmble  bees'  nests,  the  larvte  devotuing 
that  ot  the  bee  ;  yet  it  is  allowed  by  the  rightful  owners  to 
attain  its  full  growth.  A  qnadmped  aleo,  the  field  monae,  ia 
%  diligent  destroyer  of  the  combs  and  nests  of  hnmble  bees, 
and  a  modem  naturalist  asserts  that  it  obeoks  the  multipli- 
eation  ot  the  bees  more  tban  all  other  toei. — J.  B.  S.  0. 

CINERARIA  ODLTUBE. 

Tbu  old  and  familiar  friend  ie  a  general  faToniite,  and  wel- 
Koned  aUke  by  rich  and  poor,  as  it  appears  In  early  spring  in 
great  varied  of  oolonr  when  flowers  are  rather  scaroe.  It  is 
Tary  nsetnl  for  decorating  oonservatories,  greenhouses,  and 
eottage  windows,  and  when  well  grown  yields  a  great  quantity 
of  out  fiomn.  Like  most  other  thlnga  it  is  easily  grown  when 
peopl«  know  how  to  do  it. 

Manb,  April,  and  Jane  are  the  months  in  whioh  the  Olne- 
taria  natarally  flowers,  but  1^  sowing  seed  at  various  times  it 
may  be  had  in  bloom  from  tbe  middle  of  August  till  the  Hay 
ot  the  following  year.  It  likes  a  rich  soil,  firm  potting,  and 
plenty  ot  pot  room.  In  about  two  parts  rotten  sods  and  one 
part  rotten  dnng,  well  mixed  and  broken,  it  grows  fast  and 
■tang,  and  flowen  abundantly.    When  leaf  soil  is  used  in  the 


mixture,  or  instead  of  dnpg,  tbe  plant!  grow  too  "leggy,"  loving 
their  oixnpaet  and  beaatilol  form. 

Let  DB  at  once  notice  tbe  simple  mode  ot  propagatlBg  and 
growing  the  Cineraria.  When  the  plants  are  done  flowering, 
say  in  May,  they  abonld  be  cut-down  level  with  the  soil  in  the 
pots,  and  planted-out  in  a  rich  shaded  oonier  of  the  garden, 
where  they  should  be  allowed  to  grow  or  ppring-up  like  her- 
baceous plants.  About  July  they  wiU  be  ready  to  be  propa- 
gated by  slips,  a  great  number  of  which  may  be  taken  from 
each  stool  or  plant.  A  few  rootlets  may  be  seen  growing  bom 
each  slip.  Whan  the  yonng  roots  are  about  the  size  of  cat's 
teeth  the  slips  should  be  taken  off,  potted  singly  in  small  pots, 
and  placed  in  a  shaded  frame.  I  say  singly,  (or  if  two  or  more 
oH-shoots  are  potted  together  they  seldom  do  well,  but  if  potted 
singly  they  will  soon  fill  their  small  pots  and  require  larger 
ones.  Let  tbem  have  shifts  into  6-inch  and  T-inch  pots  as 
soon  as  needfal ;  and  about  the  end  of  September  let  them 
have  their  final  shift  into  their  flowering  pots.  If  growii  in  a 
span-roofed  houie  they  should  be  placed  near  the  glass  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  foi  Cinerarias  do  not  thrive  so  welt  under  the 
direct  n^s  of  the  sun.  Plants  thus  treated,  and  fairly  dealt 
with  in  other  respects,  will  be  respectable  specimens  of  good 
cnlture,  commanding  tbe  attention  of  all  who  oome  near  them. 

Now  lor  seedling  Cinerarias :  I  have  generally  for  out-door 
display  sown  seed  at  the  beginning  of  February,  and  treated 
the  seedlings  like  some  kinds  of  bedding  plants,  for  instance 
Lobelias;  and  I  have  frequently  nied  Cinerarias  and  her- 
baoeons  Oaloeolarias  as  bedding  plants.  A  bed  ot  Cinerarias 
looks  welt  for  a  short  time,  but  unfortunately  flowers  of  thii 
plant  out  of  doors  run  to  aeed  very  soon. 

For  autumn  and  winter-dowermg  plants  I  sow  seed  at  the 
beginning  ot  Uay,  and  grow  the  plants  out  of  doors  on  the ' 
north  side  ot  a  hedge  or  wall  during  the  rammei  months. — 
A  PrmaBKw. 


THE   ROYAL  HORTICDLTUBAL  SOCIETY. 


nected  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  r — a  question  that 
must  be  occurring  to  many  besides  myself,  and  one  that  re- 
quires careful  coeeideration. 

If  we  are  to  believe  what  report  says,  tbe  Soeiety  is  in  a 
oompUcation  of  difficulties  ot  loog  standing,  and  there  are 
evidently  a  variety  of  achemes  aQoat  for  setting  it  to  rights, 
but  without  either  nnanioiity  of  purpose  or  action.  In  fact,  it 
woold  appear  that  there  are  a  number  of  oUgues,  each  sgitat- 
iog  on  its  own  account  for  something,  and  as  regards  several 
of  them,  it  is  by  no  means  apparent  what  that  something  is. 
We  are  weekly  made  aware  ot  the  existence  of  Mr.  O.  F. 
Wilson's  clique,  proposing  the  reduction  of  the  Fellows'  sub- 
eoription  to  a  guinea  as  a  certain  restorative,  also,  I  believe, 
advocating  removal  from  South  Kensington  ;  but  Mr.  Wilson 
does  not  state  where  he  would  take  tbe  Society  to.  According 
to  Mr.  Wilson's  statement  there  is  a  clique  of  "competent 
horticulturistB  in  London  engaged  in  the  work  of  reconatmc- 
tion."  Beconstmction  of  what?  (or  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
London  society  has  as  yet  actually  fallen  to  pieces,  therefore 
what  does  this  reconstrnation  mean  ?  Perhaps  this  clique 
meditates  tuning  the  present  Council  out  in  February,  and 
the  reconstruction  means  putting  themselves  in  their  places. 
If  so,  it  would  be  well  to  know  vrho  these  "  competent  borti- 
onltonsts"  are,  and  what  their  subsequent  pohcy  would  be. 

Then  there  is  the  vote-by-proiy  clique,  who,  I  believe,  have 
requested  the  Conoeil  to  summon  a  meeting  ot  the  Fellows. 
To  do  what  f  Why, "  to  make  a  bye-law  to  give  the  power  of 
voting  by  proxy."  Mow,  it  I  read  the  charter  aright,  tbe 
Fellows  do  not  possess  the  power  ot  making  a  bye-law  at  all; 
consequently  the  meeting  will  be  a  futile  one,  independent  of 
the  fact  ot  a  similar  proposal  having  already  been  negatived 
onoe  this  year. 

A  chqne  of  horticnltmista  which  existed  a  short  time  since, 
called  the  "Horticultural  Defence  Committee,"  took  npoa 
themselves  (in  conjunction  with  another  clique  I  believe)  lo  go 
as  a  deputation  to  Her  Majesty's  CommiBsioners,  at  least  so 
the  Defence  Committee's  report  stated;  but  query,  did  they 
not  merely  go  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners'  offioeT  How- 
ever, be  this  as  it  may,  what  did  they  go  to  do  r  Nothing  but 
mischief,  for  they  possessed  no  power  to  make  arrangements 
with  Her  Majeety's  Commissioneni,  even  if  they  met  them ; 
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rank  and  file  mshing  over  to  the  enemy's  camp  without  either 
the  presenoe  or  authority  of  an  officer,  simply  to  he  oanght  in 
a  snare  prepared  for  them. 

I  read  a  proposal  to  hnild  a  olnb  house  at  Ghiswiok  for  the 
conTenienoe  of  the  conntry  gardeners,  as  a  meeting  place,  &o. 
This  seemed  to  be  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wilson's  guinea 
scheme. 

Then  there  is  what  is  called  the  Eensingtonian  clique,  a 
large  and  wealthy  clique  too,  and  one  that  contributes  largely 
to  the  Sode^'s  iunds,  who,  it  is  said,  desire  that  the  South 
Kensington  gardens  should  be  kept  in  first-rate  order  (at  the 
Society's  expense)  for  themselves  and  their  friends  to  play 
croquet  in,  with  frequent  flower  shows  and  band-playing  for 
their  own,  their  children's,  and  their  nursemaids'  amusement. 

All  these  cliques  are  apparently  pulling  in  different  diree- 
tions;  the  more  they  ptill  and  waste  their  strength,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  more  they  squabble  and  disgust  the  subscrib- 
ing Fellows,  and  consequently  fritter  away  the  Society's  means, 
the  better,  I  guess,  it  will  be  liked  by  the  mightiest  clique  of 
all — Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  who,  under  these  circum- 
stances, will  have  simply  to  bide  their  time  and  let  these 
cliques  go  outfighting  till,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  there  is 
nothing  left  but  their  tails ;  then  they  will  be  able  to  walk 
quietly  in  and  swallow-up  what  little  remains,  and  all  the 
diques  had  been  fighting  over. 

This,  I  fear,  wiU  be  the  upshot  of  matters  connected  with 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  if  we  do  not  mind. 

I  am  not  aware  if  any  of  these  cliques  has  consulted  the 
Council,  which  is  the  only  body  possessing  any  power  to  make 
arrangements  with  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  or  anyone 
else.  Whether  this  body  is  unanimous  upon  a  policy  or  is 
also  divided  into  cliques  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  whispered  that 
they  too,  either  in  their  corporate  or  individual  (a  mode  of 
proceeding  as  ruinous  as  the  Defence  Committee's)  capacity, 
or  both,  have  in  some  way  or  other  endeavoured  to  induce 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  come  to  some  arrangement. 
If  this  be  BO,  in  which  way,  and  with  what  objects  in  view,  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  FeUow  to  make  himself  acquainted,  and 
the  duty  iJso,  I  take  it,  of  the  Council,  in  a  business-like  and 
straightforward  manner,  to  inform  us,  and  not  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  previous  Council  of  trying  to  sell  us,  and  then 
expecting  us,  without  consideration,  to  vote  upon  the  instant 
the  confirmation  of  the  warrant  for  our  own  execution. 

If  there  are  a  few  independent  Fellows  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  Society's  welfare,  and  who  are  desirous  that  it  should 
be  preserved  intact,  and  that  it  should  maintain  the  position 
which  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  England  ought  to 
occupy ;  moreover,  that  it  should  be  free  to  manage  its  own 
affairs,  financial  and  otherwise — free,  in  fact,  from  all  foreign 
control,  and  free  to  expend  its  income  for  the  promotion  of 
the  science  of  horticulture — ^I  say,  if  there  are  some  who  have 
not  formed  themselves  into  party  cliques,  but  who  are  desirous 
of  promoting  these  views,  it  is  time  that  they  should  come 
forward  and  sign  a  requisition  also,  requesting  the  Council  to 
call  another  meeting  (or  to  arrange  for  the  continuation  of  the 
one  already  called),  not  to  consider  an  isolated  question  which 
can  be  brought  to  no  issue,  but  to  consider  what  can  best  be 
done  to  reinstate  the  Society  in  an  independent  and  prosperous 
position;  at  the  same  time  soliciting  the  CouncU  to  state 
plainly  their  views  and  policy,  and  to  assist  them  in  solving 
the  problem. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Boyal  Family  can  really  intend  to  desert  the  Society,  the  pro- 
sperity and  maintenance  of  which  at  South  Kensington  formed 
a  part  of  the  late  Prince  Consort's  scheme  both  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  science  of  horticulture  in  conjunction  with 
other  sciences  there,  and  for  the  adornment  of  the  Kensington 
estate. 

There  can  be  no  two  opinions,  I  think,  as  regards  the  desir- 
ableness of  coming  to  **  satisfactory  "  arrangements  with  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  if  possible ;  but  what  those  arrange- 
,  ments  should  be  requires  mature  consideration,  and  I  maintain 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  Fellows  should  be  consulted,  and 
given  ample  time  to  consider.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  possess  for  nineteen  years  the  control  of  most  valuable 
property— pioperfy,  too,  that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
want  at  once ;  in  fact,  bad  as  our  affairs  are  said  to  be,  I 
believe  we  possess  the  means  (if  judiciously  handled)  of  in- 
ducing Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  come  to  us  (instead  of 
our  going  to  tiiem),  and  with  such  an  offer  of  terms  that 
would  enable  the  Society  to  maintain  an  honourable  and  inde- 
pendent position,  and  at  South  Kensdngton  too.    Bat  if  Her 


Majesty's  Commissioners  will  not  meet  us  upon  fair  and 
honourable  terms,  then  let  us  keep  them  out  of  every  inch  of 
ground  tiiat  belongs  to  us,  and  make  no  temporary  arrange- 
ments whatever  with  theih.— John  Denny,  Stoke  Newington. 

P.S. — The  word  **  clique  "  is  intended  to  apply  in  its  classi- 
cal meaning,  not  in  the  now  generally  accepted  one. — J.  D. 

As  Mr.  Wilson  proposes  to  alter  my  letters  I  would  ask  him 
to  be  accurate  when  doing  so,  *'The  old  Council  was  "not 
"  caused  to  retire  by  a  very  small  number  of  votes  and  thoi^ 
mostiy  local  ones."  The  number  on  the  last — i.«.,  the  third — 
oecasion  of  voting  was  nearly  450,  besides  which  many,  I 
should  say  one  hundred,  persons  were  present  who  did  not 
vote  on  either  side.  Tliose  who  have  been  present  at  other 
elections  will  quite  agree  with  me  that  at  no  previous  oecasion 
(except  in  1864  when  about  one  hundred  votes  were  taken)  had 
there  been  one-sixth  of  that  number  of  votes.  This  remark 
applies  to  aU  the  elections  at  which  Mr.  Wilson  was  placed  on 
the  Council.  I  see  by  a  circular  that  I  have  just  received  that 
Mr.  Bateman,  and  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
proxy  bye-law,  consider  three  hundred  votes  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  tiie  introduction  of  that  serious  innovation.  These  are 
the  only  affirmative  answers.  How  many  negative  answers 
they  have  received  th^  carefully  refrain  from  mentioning. 

Persons  pay  rent  when  it  becomes  due,  and  not  till  then  [see 
clause  14  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Charter,  B.  H.  S.  **  Pro- 
ceedings," June,  1861,  page  594].  When  the  £2400  annual 
rent  becomes  due  we  mi^  be  sure  the  Commissioners  will  make 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  pay  it. 

The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  so  also  are  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  and  both 
are  appointed  for  public  purposes.  The  former  by  the  terms 
of  their  appointment  are  boxmd  to  improve  the  pecuniary 
value  of  their  trust,  while  the  latter  are  under  no  such 
obligation.  If,  then,  the  former  can  and  properly  do  give 
great  pecuniary  advantages  to  the  Zoological  and  Botanic 
Societies,  so  the  latter,  1^  their  agreements  with  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  do  and  properly  ought  to  give  the  same 
to  the  latter  Society.  With  regard  to  the  one-guinea  sub- 
scription the  country  Fellows  might  say,  *'  We  have  no  chance 
of  enjoying  the  recreation  portion  of  the  gardens,  so  we  will 
only  pay  one  instead  of  two  guineas."  So  Mr.  Wilson  must 
allow  for  one  new  guinea  Fellow  to  make  up  for  the  amount  he 
would  lose  by  each  diminished  subscription.  During  the  six 
years  I  lived  entirely  in  the  country  I  may  safely  say  I  could 
not  have  entered  the  gardens  as  many  times  for  purposes  of 
recreation.  I  am  not  a  South  Kensingtonian,  but  a  staunch 
horticulturist.  I  oppose  proxies  because  I  have  seen  how,  by 
artistically-drawn*  up  circulars  which  are  to  be  signed  "  without 
delay,"  many  are  led  to  give  their  proxies,  and  have  not  the 
moral  courage  Afterwards  to  withdraw  them  when  they  find 
how  such  documents  have  deceived  them.  I  have  seen  the 
effect  of  proxies  in  large  trading  companies  as  well  as  in  learned 
societies,  and  dread  it  equally  in  both. 

Mr.  Wilson  thinks  he  can  shift  his  responsibilities  very 
easily  on  to  the  shoulders  of  his  predecessors.  To  my  mind 
the  man  (even  if  Mr.  Wilson's  assertions  be  accurate)  who 
pursues  and  supports  a  ruinous  course  is  as  responsible  for  its 
disastrous  effects  as  the  man  who  initiates  it. — ^A  hm  Fkllow, 
B.  H.  S. 


AURICULAS— MR.  TRAIL. 

Amotheb  veteran  florist  is  gone  from*  amongst  us,  and  in 
ranks  that  are  thin  such  gaps  fill  slowly.  Mr.  Robert  Trail, 
bom  near  Montrose  in  1796,  died  at  his  residence,  Aberlady 
Lodge,  Drem,  early  last  November.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society, 
sparing  no  pains  to  take  part  in  its  meetings  and  discussions. 
He  also  showed  a  very  deep  and  lasting  interest  in  the  In- 
firmary and  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Montrose,  acting  as  a  director 
of  these  institutions  for  many  years. 

As  a  florist  Mr.  Trail  was  best  known  for  his  attachment  to 
the  Auricula,  and  his  fair  success  with  it.  Contemporary  with 
our  sadly-missed  friend  the  late  George  Lightbody,  living  to 
the  same  age,  and  for  the  same  forty  years  working  patiently 
like  him  at  improving  the  beauties  of  a  favourite  fiower,  it  will 
rightiy  be  supposed  &iat  so  long  patience  has  had  its  reward. 
This  has  been  so,  and  Mr.  Trail,  like  his  old  friend  George 
Lightbody,  of  Falkirk,  has  obtained  honours  in  a  difficult  sub- 
ject, leaving  us  some  very  beautiful  varieties  of  the  AtuIcuIa. 

What  a  strange  nature  has  this  hardy  litUe  favourite !    Not 
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ihftt  it  is  bad  to  grow,  bat  beoanie  it  has  fnffered  no  one  man, 
as  yot,  to  boaat  of  many  Tiotoriea  oyer  its  waalf  points  and 
native  impeifeotions.  Lists  of  other  onltiTated  flowers  alter, 
oh,  how  qoiokly  t  A  Bose  election  is  neeessanr  now  and  again 
to  iiiek  qoalitj  ont  of  quantity.  But  the  high  blne-biood 
Anrioiila  is  more  than  a  qneen  in  this.  It  knows  little  of 
saeh  rerolntion  and  abondanee.  We  have  the  belles  of  fifty 
seasons  blooming  by  the  side  of  dibutante  beauties  and  holding 
their  own.  Bat  it  is  just  a  diffieolty  whioh  gives  zest  to  a 
poisoit  and  valne  to  sneoess.  My  faronrite,  the  Anrioola,  is 
an  the  more  to  me  for  not  being  a  faeile  flower  on  this  point. 
With  one  sorpassing  triumph  I  should  feel  like  the  lioness  in 
the  fable,  whom  the  dog  with  many  whelps  reproached  for 
having  bat  one  eub.  "  True,"  said  the  royal  mother,  '*  but 
you  forget  that  that  one  is  a  lion !  '* 

Mr.  TraU,  like  all  true  floristsr-and  this  is  why  florists' 
flowers  thrive  with  florists  oply-*always  took  the  culture  of 
Ms  faivoorite  flowers  into  his  own  hands.  He  was  ever  most 
generous  with  them,  and  would  freely  give  young  plants  to  idl 
who  would  properly  care  for' them.  In  the  ease  of  a  valuable 
seedling  this  generosity  sometimes  comes  back  after  many 
days.  Mr.  Tndl  knew  the  pleasure  of  occasionally  receiving 
from  friends  again  the  seedlings  of  wluoh  he  had  himself 
lost  all  stock.  He  looked  a  very  aged  man  when  he  came  all 
the  way  from  Edinburgh  to  Manchester  for  the  last  National 
Amieala  Show,  and  told  us  how  well  the  sight  repaid  him. 
He  was  glad  to  see  how  good  some  of  his  own  seedlings  could 
aome — ^better  than  he  had  thought — and  he  brought  pips  of 
a  lew  of  his  last  to  show  us.  We  did  hope  once  or  more 
again  to  meet  him  thus,  but  he  almost  shook  his  head.  He 
eomld  not  promise— and  he  was  right.— F.  D.  Hobnsb,  Kirkby 
MaUeard,  Ripon. 

TBAINING  POTTED  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Tbx  cheapest  mode,  as  a  correspondent,  *' Chxlmsfobd,*' 
obaerves,  is  by  the  aid  of  sticks,  and  we  prefer  them  painted 
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blown  rather  than  green,  the  parts  of  them  that  are  visible 
then  look  more  like  parts  of  the  stem.  But  Mr.  B.  Bftad, 
many  years  since,  suggested  the  mode  very  generally  adopted, 
and  represented  in  the  following  woodcuts.  It  is  simple  and 
oonvament.  The  rods  (fig,  2)  and  rings  (seen  in  fig,  1)  are  made 
of  strong  galvanised  wire ;  but  th^  might  also  be  made  of  wood 
with  iron  hooks.  The  hooks  should  be  made  to  fit  the  ring 
exaetly,  and  the  rods  can  be  made  of  any  length,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  plant  they  are  meant  for.  Also,  when  neces- 
sary, they  oan  betaken  out  of  the  pot,  painted,  and  put  together 
again  with  very  little  trouble. 

MnsHBooMS  IK  DxcxKBSB. — Ouc  morning  in  the  second  week 
two  men,  named  Mark  Greenongh  and  Edward  Chew,  found 
in  fields  at  Low  Moor,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  upwards  of  2  lbs. 
of  Moahrooms,  the  largest  weighing  nearly  17  ozs. 

Stbawbbbby  Oomte  db  Zans. — I  have  not  seen  the  variety 
eaDed  Gomte  de  Zans  mentioned.  This  is  a  first-class  variety, 
aa  jwoductiTe  as  Black  Prince,  and  in  siae  of  fruit  Uke  Pie* 


sident.  I  first  saw  it  at  Darlington,  and  was  much  struck 
with  its  proUfic  character,  a  plant  in  a  pot  having  been  shown 
with  about  fifty  large  fruit.  It  seems  to  be  a  great  favourite 
near  Darlington.  I  find  that  it  suooeeds  satisfactorily  on  thia 
east  coast,  where  several  kinds  never  bear  at  all.— ^B.  H.  D. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

SmoB  the  year  1871  a  Japanese  silkworm;  the  Taxi- 
lUTA,  which  feeds  on  Oak  leaves,  has  been  in  process  of  suc- 
cessful acclimatisation  in  Bavaria  and  ^Wurtemberg.  The 
caterpillar  is  green,  and  about  a  finger's  length ;  it  appears  in 
spring,  and  the  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  August.  These  pass  the 
winter  in  the  open  air.  The  worms  are  generally  kept  in  a 
well- ventilated  room,  and  require  little  attention.  This  is  the 
summer  Tamamaya ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  a  German  source, 
a  different  insect,  the  winter  Tamamaya,  has  lately  been  in- 
troduced, and  is  likely  to  displace  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it 
yields  two  generations  each  year — at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
summer.  The  summer  Tamamaya  passes  the  winter  only  as 
an  egg ;  the  winter  Tamamaya  only  as  a  cocoon.  The  summer 
Tamamaya  lives  as  caterpUlar,  cocoon,  and  moth  only  in 
summer.  About  the  end  of  April  it  leaves  the  egg  as  a  cater- 
pillar, and  it  dies  as  a  moth  about  the  end  of  August ;  its  eggs 
giving  the  worms  of  the  next  year.  The  winter  Tamamaya, 
on  the  other  hand,  passes  both  summer  and  winter  as  a  cocoon, 
and  the  moth  appears  in  April  or  May.  The  worms  appear 
from  its  eggs  in  about  a  month ;  the  spinning  of  the  cocoon 
begins  between  the  7th  and  27th  of  July,  and  the  moth  leaves 
the  summer  cocoon  between  the  6th  and  26th  of  August. 
Though  the  winter  Tamamaya  appears  as  a  worm  later  than  the 
summer  Tamamaya,  it  precedes  the  latter  as  a  moth.  The  eggs 
whioh  it  now  leaves  produce  worms  In  ten  or  twelve  days; 
after  fifty-two  days  these  spin  their  cocoons  in  which  the 
winter  is  passed.  These  cocoons  bear  a  cold  of  10*  B.  There 
are  other  advantages  in  using  the  winter  Tamamaya;  the 
spring  wonns  appearing  later  than  those  of  the  summer  Tama- 
maya, Oak  leaves  are  more  easily  procured ;  the  animal  also 
eats  more  readily,  spins  a  larger  and  better  cocoon,  and  lays 
more  egffs.  The  aoclimatiBation  is  now  being  prosecuted  with 
vigour  in  BiebenbUrgen  and  the  south  of  Austria. — {Efiglish 
Mechanic,) 

YicE-CoNSWL Dupuis  reports  that  the Bosbhabvebt  ov 

1873  in  the  villayet  of  Adrianople  has  on  the  whole  been 
remunerative  to  cultivators,  and  the  crop  is  said  to  yield  about 
500,000  miscals,  or  about  ^3,750  ozs.  of  otto  or  atta  of  Bosee, 
and  is  valued  at  about  £70,000;  but,  owing  to  the  moist 
weather,  distillation  was  profuse,  and  the  product  is  conse- 
quently less  strong  than  in  1872.  According  to  the  degree  of 
dryness  of  the  season  it  takes  from  8  to  9  okes  (23  to  24  lbs.) 
to  14  to  16  okes  (38  to  44  lbs.)  of  the  blossoms  to  produce  one 
miscal  of  oil ;  and  the  price  ranges,  according  to  quality,  from 
14  to  18  piastres  the  miscal,  or  from  13*.  Id,  to  16«.  lOd.  per 
ounce.  The  mode  adopted  for  testing  the  purity  of  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  these  oils  is  to  put  the  essence  into  fiasks, 
whioh  are  afterwards  immersed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
63°  to  68"*  Fahr. ;  if  the  quality  be  good,  it  will  freeze,  and  this 
oil  is  prefezred  to  all  others  as  being  of  the  purest  kind.  Some 
inferior  oils  will  not  freeze  even  at  52"*.  The  oils  from  various 
soils  differ  greatly  in  quidity ;  and  manufacturers  frequently 
adulterate  the  oils  by  an  admixture  of  a  substance  produced 
by  them  from  certain  kinds  of  grasses.  Otto  of  Boses  is  mostly 
exported  from  Adrianople  to  Germany;  buyers  from  that 
country  annually  resort  to  Adrianople,  and  make  purchases  to 
the  amount  of  about  62,000  ozs.,  the  remainder  finding  ready 
markets  in  Oonstantinople  and  the  East. 


ARUNDEL  CASTLE. 


The  Sjat  of  thb  Duke  of  Nosfolk. 

Ths  Premier  Duke,  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England.  These 
are  high-sounding  titles,  and  of  long  descent ;  but  not  less 
honourable  is  that  of  his  eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
is  a  peer  of  Parliament  during  his  lather's  Ufetime,  so  long  as 
he  holds  the  Keep  of  Arund^L  We  only  know  of  one  parallel 
case  in  the  peerage.  For  years  no  notice  has  been  taken  of 
Arundel  Oastle  gardens,  and  it  is  only  now  that,  through  the 
kindness  of  *' A  Yibitob,'*  we  are  enabled  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  few  jottings  of  what  is  there  to  be  seen.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he  tells  us  he  was  there,  and 
passed  many  a  day  in  the  beautifully-wooded  park  of  between 
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1200  and  1300  aereB,  and  in  which  is  what  is  said  to  be  the 
graye  of  Bevis  of  Hampton.  We  will,  howeyer,  preface  oar 
oorreepondent's  jottings  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  place. 

A .  tradition  of  Sussex  alleges  that  in  the  Beyis  Tower  of 
Anmdel  Castle  resided  the  giant  so  named,  that  he  had  a 
weeuj  allowance  of  one  ox,  two  hogsheads  of  beer^and  cor- 
responding quantities  of  bread  and  mustard.  Moreoyer  that 
his  horse  was  named  Hirondelle,  after  which  not  only  the 
castle  was  named  but  the  whole  district,  now  corrupted  into 
Arundel.  We  are  contented  to  belieye  that  the  name  means 
the  broad  dell  or  valley  along  which  the  riyer  Aran  passes. 
Even  in  early  Anglo-Saxon  times  it  was  a  place  of  mark,  for 
King  Alfred  deyised  to  his  nephew  Anthelm  the  Manor  of 
Anmdel.  In  Domesday  Book  it  is  called  "  the  castle  of 
Harundel,"  and  was  giyen  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  his 
f ayourite  military  cdiief  and  relative  Boger  de  Montgomery,  but 
as  he  revolted  and  supported  the  king's  rebel  son  this  estate 
was  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Henry  I.  settled  the  estates  and 
earldom  on  his  second  wife  Alice  of  Loraine  who  subsequently 
married  William  de  Albini,  and  by  marriage  one  of  their 
descendants  brought  it  to  a  Fitz  Alan,  who  assumed  the  earl- 
dom "  by  tenure  only."  In  1579  it  again  passed  by  marriage 
to  How^,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  his  son, 
was  attainted,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  seized  the  Honour  of 
Arundel,  but  it  was  restored  to  his  son  in  1609,  and  has  since 
remained  the  possession  of  the  family. 

During  the  parliamentary  war  the  castle  was  battered  down 
by  Sir  William  Waller  in  1648.  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
in  1716,  added  and  fitted-up  a  brick  building  for  temporazy 
Yesidence,  but  this  was  removed  in  1796.  ii  1786  Charles, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  restored  the  Castle  according  to  his  own 
design.  The  square  tower  of  the  N.E.  angle  was  begun  in 
1791,  and  the  south  front  in  1795.  The  Great  or  Baron's 
Hall  on  the  western  side  of  the  Court  was  begun  in  1806,  and 
connected  with  a  chapel  at  the  north  end.  The  new  gateway 
was  begun  in  1809.  The  Keep,  a  circular  tower,  and  some  of 
the  wiAs  of  the  ancient  Castle  remain.  The  Owls  were  kept 
in  the  Keep.  . 

Although  it  is  now  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  since  I 
visited  Arundel,  yet  the  little  change  which  the  town  has  under- 
gone was  to  me  striking ;  it  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill,  not- 
withstanding that  the  radlway  has  been  brought  nearer  it,  and 
the  distance  from  London  Las  been  shortened  from  upwards  of 
seventy  to  less  than  sixty  miles.  In  the  gardens,  on  the  other 
hand,  great  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  effected ; 
trees  have  grown-up  that  were  merely  young  plants,  and  the 
extent  of  glass  has  been  largely  increased. 

From  the  commanding  position  of  the  castle,  the  pleasure 
grounds  surrounding  it  present  a  great  diversity  of  level, 
sometimes  ascending  to  the  Castle,  at  others  overlooking  the 
pasture  land,  of  the  vale.  By  the  side  of  one  of  the  walks 
two  noble  specimens  of  Cupressus  macrooarpa,  which  must  be 
upwards  of  35  feet  high,  form  conspicuous  objects,  and  near 
them  is  an  Irish  Tew  25  feet  high,  together  with  fine  examples 
of  Thujopsis  borealis  and  dolabzata,  Abies  Smithiana  from 
50  to  60  feet  in  height,  and  Plcea  cephalonioa.  A  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  stated  to  have  been  planted  in  1830,  has  branched 
low  down  the  stem,  and  covers  a  space  60  yards  in  circum- 
ference. Paulownia  imperialis,  be^des  its  noble  foliage,  offers 
an  additional  attraction  in  its  flowers,  which  are  produced 
every  year.  Passing  by  a  valley  on  the  left,  the  banks  of 
which  bear  a  profusion  of  the  common  HarVs  Tongue  Fern, 
and  are  overhung  with  Yews  and  tall  timber  trees  at  the  back, 
the  flower  garden  is  reached  through  a  new  gateway,  close  to 
which  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  barbican.  This  garden,  of 
which  the  accompanying  is  a  representation,  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Mr.  Russell,  of  Chichester,  is  9f  great  extent,  and 
when  the  bedding  plants  are  in  full  bloom  it  must  have  a 
brilliant  effect,  especially  when  viewed  from  the  Keep,  to 
which  the  public  are  admitted  on  certain  days.  It  is  entirely 
within  the  ramparts,  along  whi<^  the  Pampas  Grass  waves  its 
silvery  plumes,  and  the  walls  are  partly  clad  with  Ivy,  while 
on  other  parts  frait  trees  are  trained.  The  most  conspicuous 
objects  at  present  are  the  magnificent  standard  Portugal 
Laurels,  several  of  them  standing  12  feet  high,  and  some  fine 
Bays.  The  borders  at  the  sides  are  filled  with  herbaceous 
plants;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  oUmate  of 
Arundel,  and  of  the  mildness  of  the  winter  as  weU,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  within  a  week  of  Christmas  Veronicas  and 
ChxysanUiemums,  also  bedding  Pansies,  were  in  full  bloom. 


At  one  end  of  the  flower  garden  is  a  Loquat  tree,  but  this, 
though  it  flowered  two  years  in  succession,  has  not  as  yet 
fruited,  even  though  one  year  it  was  covered  with  glass. 

On  passing-out  of  the  flower  garden  on  the  opposite  side, 
one  finds  oneself  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  hill,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  over  the  Mid-Sussex  Bailway,  with  pasture 
land  in  the  foreground,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  kitchen 
garden  of  4  acres,  through  which  runs  a  stream,  where  Water- 
cress is  grown  in  abundance.  From  its  low  position  I  should 
conclude  that  spring  frosts  would  be  destructive  here ;  and  it 
is  probably  on  that  account  that  only  the  hardier  kinds  of  vege- 
tables are  grown  there.  Along  the  edge  of  the  hill  a  walk  skirts 
the  outside  of  the  Castle.  On  the  bank  on  one  side  a  profusion 
of  Scolopendriums  and  Polystichums  delight  the  eye,  while 
the  steep  declivity  on  the  other  is  studded  with  Box,  Tews, 
and  Hollies,  and  nearer  the  base  with  lofty  Oak,  Ash,  and 
Beech  trees. 

I  next  entered  what  is  called  the  Castle  Park,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  larger  park.  The  sides  of  the  boundary  walks  are 
planted  with  Araucarias  and  Deodars,  the  whole  area  being 
surrounded  with  Laurustinus,  HolUes,  and  mixed  shrubbery, 
with  Lime,  Thorns,  Sprace,  Elms,  and  Oaks  in  the  back- 
ground. I  was  much  interested  in  some  of  the  treee  in  this 
park,  and  for  this  reason — two  of  the  Oaks  planted  by  Her 
Majesty  and  the  late  Prince  Consort  in  December,  1846,  had 
been  there  only  a  few  months  at  the  time  of  my  former  visit, 
and  slow-growing  as  the  Oak  is,  they  are  now  trees.  That 
planted  by  the  Prince  Consort  is  much  the  finer  tree,  and  one 
would  suppose  it  to  be  a  quicker-growing  species.  A  Crypto- 
meria,  planted  by  H.B.H.  the  late  Duchess  of  Kent  in  1846, 
is  now  a  noble  specimen ;  and  a  Wellingtonia  planted  Oct.  8th, 
1858,  long  after  my  visit,  I  should  judge  at  little  lesd  than 
30  feet  high.  In  this  park  there  are  two  tanks,  one  to  supply 
^e  town,  and  one  for  the  Castle;  but  in  the  Great  Park  there 
are,  besides,  two  large  tanks  as  a  reserve. 

Next  I  will  glance  at  the  kitchen  garden  and  forcing  depart- 
ment, and  before  coming  to  the  principal  one,  containing  the 
glass  stractures,  I  will  take  the  outlying  portions.  First  tiiere 
is  an  orchard  of  5  acres,  in  which  is  also  the  frame  groxmd, 
where  Sea-kale,  Bhubarb,  Asparagus,  Potatoes,  ^.,  are  exten- 
sively forced,  whilst  light  after  light  was  filled  with  Lettuces, 
as  well  as  with  Strawberries,  in  readiness  for  being  forced. 
Passing  through  a  tunnel  under  the  London  road,  with  the 
sides  of  the  walk  planted  with  Cedars,  Tews,  Auoubas,  and 
other  shrabs;  we  come  to  another  large  kitchen  garden  partly 
walled,  and  the  walls  planted  with  Peaches  and  Nectmnes, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  and  the  borders  with  Apples  and  Pearr, 
Gooseberries,  and  Currants.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
ground  slopes  southward,  and  is  consequently  well  adapted 
for  the  production  of  early  crops,  and  though  the  sea  can  be 
seen  from  the  higher  portion,  the  position  is  well  sheltered  by 
woods  from  tiie  sweep  of  the  winds. 

Next  comes  the  walled  garden,  in  which  are  the  foroing 
houses,  having  an  area  of  some  5  acres.  The  principal  walls 
surrounding  it  are  16  feet  high,  and  provided  with  broad 
wooden  copings;  they  are  planted  with  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Figs,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  according  to  aspect,  and  the 
borders  with  trees  of  the  last  three  fruits  and  with  Apples. 
Some  quenouille-trained  Pear  trees  10  feet  high  are  found  very 
productive.  Against  the  south  wall  is  the  old  lean-to  range, 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  gardener's  house,  where,  by  the  way, 
was  a  hedge  of  Boses  in  bud  and  bloom.  It  is  upwards  of 
50  yards  in  length,  about  18  feet  wide,  and  is  in  three  divi- 
sions, the  first  being  a  Peach  house,  and  the  other  two  vine- 
ries. The  whole  was  undergoing  repair  preparatory  for  forcing, 
which,  but  for  that  circumstance,  would  have  been  commenced 
at  an  earlier  period.  There  is  an  ample  provision  of  shelves 
all  round,  as  well  as  at  top,  for  Strawberrry-foroing  and  other 
purposes.  On  the  wall  at  the  west  end  of  this  range  is  a  large 
old  Wistaria,  which  extends  160  or  170  feet  along  the  top  of 
the  west  wall. 

The  Pine  pits  run  parallel  to  the  last-mentioned  range,  and 
are  three-quarter-span,  48  yards  long,  and  in  three  divisions, 
two  of  which  are  occupied  by  fruiting  and  the  other  by  suc- 
cession plants.  The  front  sashes  slide  down,  and  the  back 
lights  are  also  moveable,  pushing  outwards.  For  bottom 
heat  Oak  leaves  are  employed.  The  varieties  grown  are  the 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  Charlotte  Bothschild,  Black  Antigua, 
Black  Jamaica,  Moscow  Queen,  and  a  few  Montserrat.  Several 
fruit  ripe  and  ripening  were  large  and  handsome.  Shelves  at 
the  back  .and  in  front  are  utilised  for  Strawbeny-forcing,  &c. 

Ne^t  comes  a  fine  new  range  oonsisting  of  two  iron  lean-to 
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hoiUM  about  15  feet  high  at  back,  and  20  or  21  feet  wide,  eaoh 
19  yaidf  long.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  glazing-ban  are 
of  copper,  which,  though  Tery  enduring,  most  hare  entailed  a 
hea^y  emnee  at  first.  There  is  a  broad  flagged  pathway  at 
back,  and  in  eadi  house  there  is  a  deep  tank  in  which  the  rain 
water  is  oollected.  These  spadoos  Btractnres  are  nyed  as 
vineries ;  and  a  corresponding  pair  of  cimilar  dimensions  are 
used  as  Peach  houses.  In  one  the  Peaches  are  trained  in  the 
ordinary  way  on  a  trellis  near  the  glass,  but  in  the  other  they 
are  pliuited-out  in  the  border  orcl^ard-house  fashion,  and 
trained  with  umbrella  heads;  on  the  back  wall  in  the  one 
ease  are  Figs,  in  the  other  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  There 
are,  in  ad£tion,  two  fine  span-roofed  houses  running  north 
and  south,  24  feet  wide  and  about  70  feet  long.  One  of  these 
is  a  Yinery«  planted  with  Black  and  white  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, White  Nice,  Lady  Downers,  Black  Damascus,  and 
some  other  varieties,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  had  been 
out ;  ttie  other  is  a  Peach  house  planted  with  umbrella-trained 
trees,  with,  in  addition,  some  Plums  and  Oherries. 

I  win  pass  over  the  remainder  of  the  glass,  which  comprises 
a  number  of  heated  pits  in  which  bedding  plants,  and  DraosBuas 
and  oUier  fine-foliaged  plants  are  grown  for  house  decoration ; 
for  Anmdel  is  a  fruit-growing,  not  a  plant-growing  place,  and 
in  the  days  of  licEwan  its  victories  were  numerous  in  the 
*<  tented  field  "  of  Chiswiek,  as  well  as  at  the  Begent's  Park. 

I  have  to  apologise  for  the  imperfect  notes  which  I  place  at 
your  diqposal,  for  my  ran  through  the  place  was  rapid,  and 
the  time  of  year  one  of  the  least  favourable  that  could  have 
been  chosen  for  tueli  a  purpose ;  at  the  same  time,  in  con- 
cluding, aDow  me  to  place  on  record  the  order  and  cleanli- 
ness lot  whidh  fbe  grounds  are  kept.— Visiiob. 


GABLANDS. 


TBI  Vie  of  garlands  boilii  at  weddings  and  funerals  is  of 
great  antiquity.  According  ta  Pliny,  however,  flowers  were 
not  uaad  in  gariands  till  about  the  year  880  b.o.  Before  this 
date  Uhj  were  oomposed  ezoluBively  of  branches  of  trees  or 
green  hertM.  He  relates  that  the  painter  Pansias  being  in  love 
with  the  garland-makor  Glyeera,  first  caused  flowers  to  be 
combined  with  the  green.  Theee  two,  the  one  working  in  the 
materiab  natore  gave  to  her  hand,  the  other  imitating  them 
on  his  canvas,  vied  with  e%ch  other  in  the  novelty  and  taste  of 
their  designs,  and  thus  introduced  the  fashion.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Boses,  Violets,  and  Myrtle  appear  to  have  been  the 
favourite  flowers  for  garlands.  The  first,  sacred  to  the  Graces, 
as  wail  as  to  the  god  of  silenee,  the  second  believed  to  have 
health-ieetBiing  powers,  and  the  third  dedicated  to  Venus, 
whose  altar  was  decorated  with  wreaths  of  Myrtle.  By  the  laws 
of  the  twrive  tables,  those  were  crowned  with  garlands  when 
dead,  idio  in  life  had  merited  the  honour.  The  public  games 
had  each  a  distinctive  crown,  and  not  cmly  had  the  victors  their 
temples  wreathed  with  Parsley,  Fennel,  or  other  herbs,  but, 
according  to  Pli^y,  a  like  token  of  respect  was  granted  to  their 
parents.  Amongst  the  Bomans  the  same  custom  prevailed ; 
and  advic  crown  of  Oak  leaves  was  the  reward  of  him  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  Boman  citizen.  A  Boman  bride  wore  a 
chaplet  of  flowers  and  herbs  upon  her  head,  and  a  girdle  of  wool 
about  her  waist,  and  at  funeral  feasts  the  mourners  wore  garlands 
while  celebrating  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  the  dead. 

When  paganism  retired  before  Uie  advance  of  Ghristianity, 
all  ancient  customs  were  not  abolished ;  and  the  beautiful  and 
eignifleant  use  of  herbs  and  flowers  at  weddings  and  fmierals 
was  stin  retained.  In  Cole's  **  Art  of  Simpling  "  he  thus  speaks 
of  garlands  formed  of  the  Cypress,  Bosemaxy,  and  Bay*  <*  They 
are  all  plants  which  fade  not  a  good  while  after  they  are 
gathered  and  used — as  I  conceive — ^to  intimate  unto  us,  that 
tiiie  remembrance  of  the  present  solemnity  might  not  die  pre- 
sently, but  be  kept  in  mind  for  many  years.*'  Flowers,  on  the 
contrary,  were  used  as  emblematic  of  the  shortness  of  life. 
Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  flowers  appeared  both  at  their 
bridal  and  burial  feasts.  After  the  "  benediction  ceremony," 
as  Strutt  calls  it,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  crowned.  But 
as  these  garlands  were  kept  in  the  church  on  purpose,  they  must 
of  course  have  been  composed  of  artiflcial  flowers.  That  bridal 
chaplets  oontinued  to  be  worn,  contemporary  writers  bear 
wiUiess.  Chaucer  takes  care  not  to  omit  the  garland  in  de- 
scribing Qriselde  adorned  for  her  marriage.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  brides  wore  garlands  either  of  fiowers  or  com  ears. 

The  poets  and  authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeth  cen- 
turies abound  with  references  to  plants  and  fiowers  as  used 
both  in  bridal  and  fanend  oeremoniea.    At  this  period,  trees, 


herbs,  and  flowers  had  a  clearly  defined  significance.  Cypress 
and  Tew  were  emblematic  of  death  and  immortality ;  Bue  was 
the  **herb  o*  grace;"  Bosemary  was  for  remembrance,  and  is 
mentioned  by  eevend  old  herbaUsts  as  good  for  strengthening; 
the  memory.  Violets  symbolised  fidelity,  the  Columbine  deser- 
tion, and  the  Willow  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  tree 
of  mourning,  especially  devoted  to  forsaken  lovers.  These 
sweet  old  superstitions  have  disappeared  before  the  light  of 
reason.  We  no  longer  believe  in  the  signatures  of  plants,  and 
their  consequent  efficacy,  but  the  familiar  fiowers  of  our  poets 
still  speak  to  us  in  a  language  we  feel,  while  the  grander  exotics 
are  dumb.  Strutt  gives  a  detailed  description  of  a  wedding 
procession  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  author  is 
speaking  of  the  marriage  of  his  hero.  "  The  bride  being  attired 
in  a  gown  of  sheep's  rosset,  and  a  kirtie  of  fine  worsted,  her 
head  attired  with  a  billiment  of  gold,  and  her  hair  as  yellow  as 
gold  hanging  down  behind  her,  which  was  curiously  combed 
and  pleated,  according  to  the  manner  of  these  days ;  she  was 
led  to  church  between  two  sweet  boys,  with  bride  laces,  and 
Bosemary  tied  about  their  silken  sleeves.  Then  was  there  a 
fair  bride  cup,  of  silver  gilt,  carried  before  her,  wherein  was  a 
goodly  branch  of  Bosemary  gilded  very  fair,  and  hung  about 
with  silken  ribbons  of  all  colours ;  next  there  was  a  noise  of 
musicians,  tfiat  played  all  the  way  before  her.  After  her  came 
the  chiefest  maidens  of  the  country,  some  bearing  bride  cakes, 
and  some  garlands  made  of  wheat  findy  gilded,  and  so  passed 
to  the  church ;  and  the  bridegroom  finely  appardled,  with  the 
young  men  followed  dose  behind."  By  this  it  would  seem 
that  the  emblematic  garlands  were  carried  by  the  bridesmaids, 
and  that  the  bride  wore  instead  an  ornament  of  gold. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
oentuzy,  garlands  were  still  borne  at  funerals,  tiiough  th^  were 
then  mostiy  composed  of  artificial  fiowers,  with  a  mixture  of 
gold  and  sUver  tinsel,  silk,  dyed  horn,  and  other  tawdry  ad- 
ditions. In  the  centre  of  these  crowns  or  garlands  hung  a 
piece  of  white  paper  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  glove,  on  which 
the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased  were  inscribed.  In  Yorkshire 
and  other  parts  of  England  the  custom  of  hanging  up  garlands 
of  cut  white  paper  over  the  seat  that  a  *'  virgin  dead "  had 
once  occupied  in  church,  prevailed  to  a  late  date.  At  the 
present  time  in  various  parts  of  Germany  and  northern  Europe, 
a  maiden  when  laid  in  her  coffin  is  crowned  with  a  Myrtle 
wreath.  In  the  south  also  the  bodies  of  young  girls  and 
children  are  crowned,  but  generally  with  artiflcial  flowers,  too 
often  of  a  tawdry  kind.  The  wreaths  of  Immortelles  on  the 
tombs  abroad,  particularly  in  France,  are  familiar  to  everyone. 
It  is  a  touching  spectacle  to  see  whole  families  loaded  with 
flowers  and  garlands,  trooping  to  the  cemeteries  on  All  Souls' 
Day,  to  deposit  tiieir  tribute  of  love  at  the  graves  of  the  de- 
parted. In  Pdre-la-Chase,  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  used 
to  be  pointed  out,  the  effigies  almost  concealed  by  wreaths  of 
Immortelles  placed  there  by  le$  amoureux  infortimis,  it  was  said. 

To  revert  to  the  brighter  side  of  the  subject,  garlands  have 
continued  to  constitute  an  essential  pturt  of  bridal  array  in  all 
countries,  though  the  flowers  selected  for  this  purpose  vary. 
In  Normandy  Boses  flnd  favour.  When  a  man  has  Uttie  or  no 
dowiT  to  give  his  daughter,  it  is  a  saying  there,  that  he  will 
give  her  a  chaplet  of  Boses.  In  Italy  the  Jasmine  is  the  flower 
selected.  In  Gezmany  the  Myrtie  wreath  prevails,  as  in  the 
classic  days  of  Greece  and  Bome.  It  is  a  frequent  practice  for 
a  young  girl  to  plant  a  Myrtie,  and  to  watch  and  tend  it  till 
the  time  arrives  when  she  requires  the  delicate  blossoms  for  a 
bridal  wreath.  Should  she  die  unmarried,  the  same  Myrtie 
furnishes  her  Todtenkranz,  It  is  considered  extremely  unlucky 
to  present  another  with  Myrtle  from  a  plant  dedicated  to  one 
alone,  either  for  life  or  death.  The  Myrtle  crown  of  the  bride 
is  frequently  alluded  to  by  German  poets.  In  the  northern 
provinces  of  Germany,  and  in  Scandinavia,  the  bridal  crowns 
are  composed  of  artificial  Myrtle,  ornamented  in  a  manner 
more  diowy  than  tasteful,  with  additional  flowers  in  gold  and 
silver.  These  crowns  are  often  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  In 
the  evening  the  garlands  are  abgetanzt,  danced  off;  a  lively 
tune  strikes  up,  and  the  bridesmaids  and  other  girls  dance 
round  the  bride,  who  is  blindfolded.  Suddenly  the  music  stops, 
when  the  bride  places  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  girl  who 
happens  to  stand  before  her  at  the  moment.  Of  course  the 
maiden  thus  crowned  will  be  the  next  to  be  married. — {ArgotyJ) 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

Look  over  window  plants  in  pots  carefully,  and  with  a  soft 
sponge  or  piece  of  doth  and  some  clean,  soft,  milk-warm  water 
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wipe  the  duit  from  every  leal.  Small-leaved  plants,  anoh  aa 
Myrtles,  may  be  more  speedily  cleansed  by  dipping  their  heads 
in  a  tnb  of  water,  and  wnisking  them  seTeral  times  through  the 
water.  The  health  of  plants  to  a  very  great  extent  depends  on 
the  pores  of  the  leaves  being  free  from  dost.  What  the  Inngs 
are  to  the  animal  the  leaves  are  to  the  plant.  Any  that  are  in- 
fested with  green  Hy  should  be  put  into  a  large  tub  or  box  and 
fumigated  gently  with  tobaoco  smoke  two  days  in  suooession, 
giving  them  about  an  hour  and  a  half  each  time.  Keep  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  open,  and  the  pots  dean.  Beware 
of  overwatering  Geraniums,  and,  in  fact,  all  plants  at  this  dull 
season.  One  of  the  very  best  window  pUmts  is  the  old  neglected 
Lily  of  the  Nile,  Calla  sthiopica.  Another  first-rate  and  easily- 
managed  plant  is  Dielytra  speotabilis.  When  it  has  done  flower- 
ing it  should  be  placed-ont  in  a  liffbt  rich  soil,  be  lifted  and 
potted  in  September,  and  when  the  foliage  has  decayed  put  it  in 
any  cool  place  till  it  begins  to  grow,  when  it  may  be  transferred 
sgain  to  the  window. 

The  amateur  who  possesses  a  greenhouse  should  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  shift  Geraniums  that  are  well  rooted,  using  a 
rather  heavy  and  rich  soil,  potting  and  keeping  the  plants  well 
tied  and  near  the  glass.  See  that  Camellias  are  never  allowed  to 
get  dry  at  the  roots,  otherwise  you  may  lose  your  buds ;  and  do 
not  expose  them  at  any  time  to  cutting  currents  of  air.  Calceo- 
larias that  are  well-rooted  in  small  pots  should  have  more  pot- 
xoom.  A  soil  of  half  loam  and  well-aecayed  dung  or  leal  mould, 
with  a  little  sand,  suits  them  well.  Seep  Verbenas,  Scarlet 
Geraniums,  and  other  bedding  pluits  free  m>m  dead  lekves.  If 
you  have  Vines  in  ]^our  house  and  they  are  not  yet  pruned,  lose 
no  time  in  getting  it  done.  Little  can  be  done  out  of  doors  at 
present  beyond  the  collection  of  manure.  Boad-scrapings  and 
tttif-paxings  are  excellent  for  mixing  with  your  pig  manure, 
and  these,  well  saturated  with  soapsuds  and  other  fertilising 
Uquids,  will  make  a  famous  dressinff  for  your  garden  in  spring, 
miere  the  ground  has  been  previously  rough-dug  or  ridged,  iorK 
it  over  on  frostjr  mornings,  so  that  the  frost  may  penetrate  and 
pulverise  the  soU  to  a  greater  depth.  As  we  may  yet  expect  to 
have  some  severe  weather,  any  plants,  such  as  China  Boses, 
that  are  rather  tender  should  be  protected,  for  having  been 
somewhat  excited  by  the  late  fine  weather,  frost  will  have  more 
effect  upon  them  and  might  prove  very  injurious.  Any  hardy 
dimbers  on  walls,  as  Cleznatls,  &c.,  if  not  previously  done,  may 
now  be  neatly  trained. 

VsoBTABLBS.->MarBhall's  Dwarf  Prolific  and  Mazagan  Beans 
are  the  kinds  ^nerally  usbd  for  early  crops.  The  latter  is  the 
hardier;  and  if  not  done  before  this,  some  may  be  sown  for  an 
early  crop  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  allow,  in  shallow  drills 
about  18  Riches  apart.  On  a  warm  border  they  may  be  planted 
in  the  row  about  8  inches  apart,  and  covered  about  2  inches 
deep.  On  the  first  fine  day  a  sowing  of  DiUistone's  Early  or 
Sangster's  No.  1  Peas  may  be  made  on  a  warm  sheltered  border, 
which  should  have  been  ridged  crosswise.  Draw  the  drills 
within  8  inches  of  the  bottom  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge ; 
this  will  keep  the  seeds  dry  and  prevent  them  from  rotting,  as 
sometimes  lutppens,  especially  in  a  retentive  or  clayey  soiL  For 
this  crop  the  seeds  should  be  sown  pretty  thickly,  and  in  case  of 
intense  IroBt  they  should  be  protected  by  fern  or  furze.  Some 
of  the  latter  chopped  may  be  put  in  the  drills  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  mice. 

Fruit. — ^Any  fruit  trees  trained  against  a  wall  may  now  be 
pruned,  have  their  shoots  railed  quite  straight,  and  disposed  so 
as  to  cover  the  wall  equally.  Standards  may  also  now  be 
pruned,  taking  care  to  cut-out  all  cross -branches.  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  if  not  previously  pruned,  may  now  be  gone  over, 
so  as  to  allow  the  ground  to  be  dug  between  them. 

Flowxbb.— If  any  bulbs,  such  as  Daffodils,  Anemones,  or 
Tulips,  are  not  already  planted,  the  earliest  opportunity  should 
be  embraced  for  getting  them  in.  Those  planted  in  October  will 
now  be  above  ground ;  they  should  be  covered  with  fern  to  keep 
them  from  frost.  Bvery  unsightly  object  should  be  removed 
from  the  flower  borders,  so  as  to  give  them  a  neat  appearance. 

Wninow  PitAMTs. — Spring  and  autumn  are  the  times  of  the 
veaar  at  which  window  plants  require  the  greatest  attention.  It 
28  usual  to  have  the  plants  outside  the  windows  even  during  the 
night  in  the  summer  season,  and  kept  in  the  house  both  mght 
and  day  during  the  winter.  In  the  intermediate  seasons  of 
spring  and  autumn  the  plants  are  frequently  placed  in  their 
summer  positions  during  the  day,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  their  winter  situations  during  the  night. 
Our  rlimate  is  so  variable  at  those  seasons  that  we  not  only 
have  summer  during  the  day,  and  winter  during  the  nisfat,  but 
whole  days  of  summer  and  winter  alternating  with  each  other. 
Sometimes  we  have  warmer  days  in  April  than  in  May  or  June, 
and  occasionally  we  have  more  severe  frosts  at  the  beginning  of 
September  than  any  which  occur  again  till  November  is  nearly 
over.  Now,  it  is  not  the  absolute  heat  or  cold,  but  the  rapidity 
of  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  which  is  injurious  to 

giants,  and  therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  such  as 
ave  their  house  plants  in  the  perfection  of  beauty,  to  attend  to 
Chose  circumstances.   This  is  more  especially  necessary  in  towns 


where  people  are  much  less  interested  in  the  dmnges  of  the 
weather,  and  therefore  much  less  observant  of  them,  th*n  they 
are  in  tiie  countrv;  and  I  have  no  doubt  more  plants  are  de- 
stroyed from  want  of  attention  in  those  variable  periods  of  the 
year  than  from  any  other  cause.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  trust  no 
plant  less  hardy  than  a  common  Geranium  outside  the  window 
all  night  earlier  than  about  the  20th  of  June,  or  later  than  the 
1st  of  September.  No  doubt  there  are  many  nights  before  the 
first  of  these  times,  and  after  the  latter,  during  which  the 
plants  might  remain  in  the  open  air  without  injury.  There  is, 
however,  no  knowing  what  a  night  may  bring  forth  at  those  in- 
constant seasons,  and  thraef  ore  the  ssie  plan  is  not  to  leave  the 
plants  to  chance. — ^W.  Kbamb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PBE3ENT  WEEK. 

XITCHBH  OABDBH. 

The  weather  still  continues  favourable  for  all  out-of-doors 
operations.  The  thermometer  has  fallen  to  the  freezing  point 
once  or  twice  during  the  week,  but  the  days  have  been  mild. 
Much  of  our  time  has  been  taken  up  wiu  wall-nailing  and 
pruninff  the  pyramid  and  other  fruit  trees  on  borders  specially 
aevotea  to  tneir  culture.  As  they  have  been  under  summer 
pruning,  all  that  is  required  at  this  season  is  to  thin-out  the 
t>ranches  where  they  are  overcrowded. 

We  had  a  very  heavy  crop  of  fruit  last  season.  Apples  were 
most  abundant,  nor  has  the  fruit  ever  kept  better  than  it  has 
done  this  year.  The  fruit-room  faces  soutn,  and  being  an  upj>er 
storey  is  rather  drv,  so  that  where  the  fruit  had  not  been  quite 
ripe  when  gathered  it  has  shrivelled  a  little.  Of  course  there 
are  some  varieties  of  Apples  which  shrivel  more  readily  than 
others^  for  instance,  the  true  old  Golden  Pippin  will  keep  in  good 
condition  longer  than  the  Pitmaston  Golden.  Bibston  and  King 
of  the  Pippins  do  not  become  soft  even  under  unfavourable  con- 
ditions. Cox's  Orange  Pippin  will  keep  a  very  long  time,  but  if 
the  fruit  is  not  quite  ripe  when  picked  it  aUo  becomes  sofL 
When  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  a  quantity  in  good  condition, 
and  the  fruit-room  is  not  well  adapted  for  them,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  wrap  each  fruit  separately  in  a  piece  of  soft  p«per,  placing  a 
layer  of  fruit  in  the  bottom  of  a  box  or  barrel;  this  la^er  is  then 
covered  over  with  dry  sand,  then  another  layer  of  frmt,  which  is 
covered  with  sand  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  until  the  box  or 
barrel  is  filled.  It  is  not  necessary  to  look  over  the  fruit  very 
often,  as  should  any  of  the  specimens  decay  the  sand  wUl,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  prevent  the  mould  from  spreading. 

All  the  trees  are  well  furnished  with  buds,  but  we  do  not 
expect  those  that  were  overcropped  to  bear  another  full  crop 
next  season.  The  borders  are  being  dressed  with  rotted  frame 
manure,  and  will  be  dug  over  with  a  fork  just  deeply  enough  to 
break-up  the  surface.  Some  persons  recommend  the  borders  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  fork  or  spade.  We  f ano^  digging  lightly  is 
beneficial  to  the  trees :  the  borders  have  a  tidy  appearance  Mter 
being  dug,  and  the  hoe  can  be  more  readily  worked  when  weeds 
appear. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  stir  the  nound  amongst  all  ^reen 
crops  with  the  hoe,  not  so  much  to  destroy  weeds  as  to  aerate 
the  ground. 

Lettuce  planted  in  cold  frames,  and  which  is  now  readv  for 
use,  should  be  kept  free  from  decaying  mouldy  leaves,  and  have 
the  lights  removed  whenever  the  weather  is  mild,  shutting-up' 
olosely  at  night.  Made  a  sowing  of  early  Peat  on  Dec.  28rd,  the 
ground  in  splendid  order.  Our  two  favourite  sorts  are  Alpha 
and  Tabor's  Perfection  [Sangster's  No.  1],  to  which  are  added 
this  v^  William  I.  and  Blue  Peter;  both  were  grown  last  year 
for  the  first  time.  The  last-named  is  the  best  dwarf  blue  rea, 
and  William  I.  will  displace  all  the  other  early  Peas  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes.  The  haulm  is  ^pnerally  thin  at  the  bottom,  and 
as  an  experiment  equal  quantities  of  seed  of  Blue  Peter  and 
William  I.  were  mixed  together ;  the  dwarf  sort  will  fill-up  the 
bottom  part  and  thus  utilise  space. 

raniT  AND  roBcnco  housbs. 

Pinea  may  now  have  a  higher  night  temperature — SS**  as  a 
minimum,  with  a  bottom  heat  of  86°.  As  tae  temperature  is 
increased  a  little  more  atmospheric  moisture  will  benefldal  to 
the  plants,  but  no  water  should  be  put  in  the  evaporatinff- 
troughs  as  yet.  We  find  it  neoessarv  to  examine  oarafully  lul 
plants  that  are  throwing-up  fruit,  ana  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  roots;  if  the  soil  is  very  dry  it  is  best  to  thoroughly  saturate 
it  with  water,  and  not  to  give  any  more  until  the  soil  is  again 
comparatively  dry. 

Otteumher  notues  require  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  present. 
The  night  tem^rature  ought  not  to  fall  below  65**  even  in  cold 
nights  after  this  time.  Thrips  and  green  fl]^  are  troublesome, 
but  tobaoco  smoke  applied  on  three  successive  evenings  soon 
clears  the  plants  of  uiem.  The  leaves  being  tender  at  this 
season,  it  is  oetter  to  smoke  oftener  than  to  run  the  risk  of  de- 
stroying  them.  The  pipes  in  our  houses  are  well  supplied  with 
evaporating  troughs,  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  too  much 
vapour  is  injurious,  it  causes  the  foliage  to  be  wanting  in  sub- 
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stance  and  tmhealthy.  Daring  the  late  spring  and  sammer 
months  the  tronghs  may  always  be  sapplied  with  water. 

MuaJirooffi  heas  shotild  be  in  fall  bearing  now,  and  to  keep-np 
a  supply  other  beds  should  be  in  progress.  We  fancy  the  oest 
Mashzooms  are  produced  when,  say,  a  fourth  part  of  cow  manure 
is  added  to  that  from  the  stables.  It  should  oe  thrown  together 
and  allowed  to  heat  until  the  rank  steam  is  thrown  off.  The 
manore  must  be  sheltered  from  the  rains,  which  at  this  season 
would  be  injurious.  If  it  should  become  too  wet  it  will  be  im- 
proved by  being  spread-out  about  9  inches  deep  on  the  floor  of 
an  open  shed  before  throwing  it  up  in  a  heap.  The  manure 
ought  to  be  moderately  moist  at  the  time  the  bed  is  made-up, 
and  should  be  rammed  down  (|[uite  firmly,  which  prevents  over- 
heating. The  spawix may  be  mserted  when  it  is  found  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bed  will  not  exceed  85°  or  90^  It  is  npt  de- 
sirable to  water  the  bed  until  the  Mushrooms  appear,  when  a 
moderate  watering  of  tepid  water  should  be  applied.  In  aU 
cases  2  inches  of  maiden  loam  should  be  placed  over  the  surface 
of^  the  b^d  and  beaten  down  firmly  with  the  back  of  a  spade. 
Fifty-five  degrees  is  the  best  temperature  at  which  the  house 
Bhoold  be  maintained. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in  pots  where  the  temperature  is  65°, 
unless  due  precautions  are  taken,  will  become  infested  with  red 
spider.  To  keep  this  pest  in  check  syringe  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  every  mornmg,  and  do  not  allow  the  soil  in  the  pots 
to  become  dry. 

Aiparagua  Forcing.^-Where  there  are  heated  pits  no  diffi- 
culty should  be  experienced  in  keeping-up  a  supply  of  this  vege- 
table. Shallow  beds  with  two  or  three  rows  of  pipes  for  hot 
water  in  the  bottom  are  well  adapted  to  maintain  the  tem- 
perature of  the  beds;  about  18  incnes  of  stable  manure  and 
leaves  should  be  placed  over  the  pipes,  and  when  the  heat  has 
declined  to  85°,  the  clumps  of  Asparagus  roots  should  be  planted 
on  the  bed.  The  temperature  of  the  house  may  be  50°  at  first, 
rising,  as  the  crowns  show  signs  of  moving,  to  a  minimum  of  60°. 

When  dung  beds  are  used  for  fording  this  vegetable  there  is 
always  much  danger  of  the  roots  being  dunaged  by  too  much 
heat ;  and  when  ue  first  heat  declines  applving  liiungs  d  fer- 
menting manure  often  involves  considerable  labour. 

STOVB  UID  GBBBNHOnSB. 

stow* — ^There  is  now  a  paucity  of  flowers.  Bouvardias  of  sorts 
are  invaluable  for  cutting ;  they  require  a  cool  stove.  If  the  plants 
are  removed  to  a  greenhouse  when  in  flower,  they  must  not 
remain  there  too  long,  as  the  young  branches  die-ofl  with  the 
oold.  Urceolina  aurea  is  a  very  distinct  stove  plant ;  its  clusters 
of  drooping  yellow  flowers  are  very  ornamental,  and  the  effect  is 
much  enhanced  if  they  are  grouped  with  specimens  of  Aphe- 
landraa.    But  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  winter-flowering 

I  slants  is  Bendrobium  nobile.  A  set  of  plants  of  this  are  kept 
n  a  cool  house— a  late  vinery  where  the  atmosphere  is  dry  suits 
them  best — and  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  remove  a  few  plants  to 
the  stove,  and  in  this  way  a  suooession  of  bloom  may  be  kept  up 
from  December  until  June. 

Qreenhouae. — The  most  valuable  subjects  at  present  are 
the  different  varieties  of  the  Oamellia;  the  large  hamdsome 
flowers  of  different  shades  standing  out  against  the  bold  glossy 
dark  green  foliage  cannot  be  surpassed.  When  cultivated  in 
pots  there  is  alwa3rs  danger  of  the  plants  becoming  unhealthy, 
or  the  complaint  is  made  that  the  buds  drop-off.  The  most 
frequent  causes  of  these  evils  are  over-dryness  at  the  roots  or 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  ot  stagnant  water  at  the  base 
of  the  roots,  caused  by  the  drainage  being  choked.  The  fleshy 
roots  of  the  Oamellia  are  easily  injured,  and  the  first  signs  (u 
anything  being  wrong  is  the  flower-bods  dropping  off.  if  any 
of  the  plants  are  infested  with  scale  the  leaves  wiU  be  dirty ; 
tbey  should  then  be  washed  with  soap  and  water. 

Epacrises  and  the  winter-flowering  species  of  Oape  Heaths 
az6  very  valuable  for  cutting ;  they  require  to  be  weu  attended 
to  as  regards  the  root-supply  of  water,  the  ball  should  be  tho- 
roughly moistened  when  water  is  required.  Sometimes  a  plant 
standing  near  a  flue  or  hot-water  pipes  will  be  over-^ry,  and  the 
ball  will  part  from  the  sides  of  the  pot;  when  this  is  the  oiuie 
the  ball  should  be  rammed-in  rather  firmly,  and  the  pot  soaked 
in  water  for  half  an  hour. 

Specimen  plants  of  Stage  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  must  now 
have  the  shoots  trained  regularly  over  the  pla^t ;  those  intended 
to  flower  late  should  be  stopped.  Smoke  the  house  if  oidj  one 
green  fly  is  to  be  seen,  water  cautiously  at  the  roots.  The 
▼ariesated  section  require  very  little  water  daring  the  present 
montn.  Allusion  has  lately  been  made  to  the  mould  or  damp 
on  Chinese  Primulas.  Ours  are  veiy  badly  affected.  The  only 
way  to  save  the  plant  is  to  remove  the  fungoid  srowth  with  the 
Angers,  and  apply  fresh-slaked  lime  to  the  injurea  part.  Prompt 
action  is  neoessary. 

n.0WEB  OABDSN  AHD  bHSUBBKBY. 

No  better  weather  could  be  desired  to  forward  all  operations 
in  this  department.  All  shrubs,  especially  eversreens.  should 
have  been  planted  by  this  time.  If  any  work  of  tnis  sort 
remains  yet  to  be  done  no  delay  should  be  made.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  plants  be  established  before  frosts  come.   A 


mulching  of'  rotted  manure  over  the  roots  is  of  much  use  in 
warding-off  frosts.  Boses  ought  also  to  be  planted-ont  before 
the  new  year  comes  in.— J.  Douglas. 


TBADB  OATALOGUES  KBOEIVED. 

J.  Hill.  Spot  Acre,  Stone,  Staffordshire.— Ca^a2o^us  of  Forest 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  FruU  Trees^  dte, 

J.  Garter  &  Co.,  237  and  288,  High  Hoibom,  London.— Car^tfr't 
Vade-Mecum,  1874. 

TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 

•»•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  **  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Qentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dtc,  171,  FUet 
Street,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expeot  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  oonvenientiy,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N3. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  nnanswered  nntil  next 
week. 

BooKi  (B.  IK.).— If  Toa  DOttd  only  the  names  sad  short  deeeriptions  of 
plants  and  the  oxdera  they  belong  to,  Loodon'e  "Hoifeiu  Biikumioos  "  will 
BOit  yon. 

SuppLncsRT  {F.  H,  K ).— When  we  give  extra  pages  we  eall  it  a  supple- 
ment.  Yon  have  mentioned  goldflnohes  and  bolmnohes,  bat  hare  not 
finished  your  qnezy. 

BifCBOAOHiMa  Tbeks  (Welhu),—ThB  eonrteons  mode  of  piooeedisg  is  to 
ask  yonr  neighbour  to  lop-off  we  braoehee  oterhanglng  your  garden.  If  he 
refose  to  do  so,  yon  msy  lop  them.  As  to  the  roots,  you  may  eat  tiiem  off 
as  far  as  they  penetrate  yoor  soU,  bat  no  farUier. 

Clihbebs  for  Vabious  PuBPOsBi  (Boia).— The  ^ogainvilleas  will  do  in 
a  winter  tempexatore  of  46%  or  oooaslonaUy  40°,  if  kept  dry  at  the  roots. 
Climbers  for  ooTering  the  ohains  whioh  support  a  4(Meet  pole  are  Jasminnm 
nudiflorum,  Caprifoliam  Periolymeaam,  Clematis  Vitalba,  and  climbing  Boses 
Dandeo  Rambler,  Amadis,  and  Bampente.  Some  of  the  best  Glematises  are 
Alexandra,  Hcnryi,  lanusinosa  nlrea,  Lnoie  Lemolne,  Mrs.  James  Bateman, 
Star  of  India,  Jaokmanm,  and  rabro-Tlolaeea.  A  few  olimbers  for  a  greenhouse 
— Bignonia  jasminoides  splendtda,  Eennedya  bimaoalata  Tsriegata,  K.  ino- 

JfayUa  floribunda,  K.  Marryattn,  Lapegeria  rosea,  ManderiUa  «aaveolens, 
'assiflora  Countess  Nesselrode,  Bhyuehoqpermam  jasminoides,  Jaaounam 
grandiflomm.  Taosonia  Van-Yolxemi,  Hoya  oamosa,  and  Sollya  lineens.  A 
few  olimbers  for  a  hothouse  or  store — ^Allamanda  oathartioa,  A.  Hendereoni, 
Cissus  discolor,  derodendron  Balfbnxli,  Dlpladenia  erassinoda  msgniflea, 
Ipomiea  Horsfallin,  Passlflora  Deoaisneaaa,  P.  prineepB,  and  Stephanotis  flo- 
rlbnnda.  Flowering  stove  plants— Anthnrinm  Sohmmrianom,  Aphelandra 
anxantiaoa  Boexli,  BuroheUia  eapensis,  Centropogon  Laoeanus,  Dalechampia 
Boesliana  rosea,  Eranthemum  pnloheUum,  Eneharis  amaxonloa,  Frandseea 
calyoina  major,  OardeniaradioeoamaJOT,  Ixora  acuminata,  I.  ooocinea  snperba, 
Lasiandra  macrantha  floribunda,  Medinilla  magniflca,  Pentas  oaroea,  Bondv 
letia  spedosa  major,  Thyrsaeanthos  ratilanSi  EuphorUa  jaoquiniAflora,  and 
Poinsettia  puleherrima. 

Trbss  and  Bbbubs  fob  Expossd  Posznoii  (E.  M.  P.).— The  beet  trees 
for  an  exposed  position  are  the  Sycamore,  and  the  Oorslcan  and  Austrian 
Pine,  Mountain  Ash,  Bird  Cheny  (Censas  Padns),  and  oommon  Elder.  With 
these  as  nurses  or  as  a  screen  yoa  may  so  break  the  Tiolence  of  the  winds 
from  the  west  as  to  grow  to  the  east  of  them,  and  under  the  shelter  of  the 
abore,  a  great  Tariety  of  shmbe;  bat  in  the  absence  of  particulars  we  are 
unable  to  adTise. 

Chbybanthxiccus  ArniB  FLowsBmo  (Idem)  ^-^Tut  away  aU  the  old  shoots 
close  to  the  ground,  and  take  the  euttings  when  8  or  4  inches  long,  and  pot 
them  singly  in  small  pots,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  hoose  until  rooted,  and 
then  remoTe  them  to  a  oold  frame  ontil  April,  when  they  may  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots,  and  in  Hay  may  be  ^aoed  out  of  doors  in  an  open  sonny  spot. 

Caxbluas  fob  Cool  Housbs  (F.  71,  JDuUtn).- The  ]eaa*to  hoasee  which 
you  propose  to  constroot  against  your  existing  houses,  and  whioh  when 
finished  will  hare  northern  aspects,  will  not,  if  nnheated,  be  suitable  for  Ca- 
mellias, bat  if  heated  they  wonld  answer  admirably.  Without  heat  we  fear 
you  would  not  be  able  to  give  the  needed  stimalas  for  a  good  growth  and 
thoroagh  ripening  of  the  wood.  On  the  front  stages  of  soeh  a  house  yoa 
would  be  able  to  grow  Axaleas  and  a  maiorlty  of  greenhouse  foliage  plsnts. 
Unheated,  yonr  houses  would  suit  the  hardy  kinds  of  Ferns,  which  in  their 
moltifld  forms  are  vezy  fine.  If  you  cannot  beat  the  nropoeed  straotarea,  any 
umdghtlinesB  of  the  inUls  might  be  oTorcome  by  eovenng  them  with  Ivy. 

Pbtthzro  PTBAxm  PsAB  AHD  Afplb  Tbbxs  (£.).— The  "lateral  fine 
spn^  growing  oat  of  the  TBxious  main  branches  and  leaders  "  should  been% 
baek  to  two  eyes,  and  the  shoots  produoed  in  oonsequenee  next  season  should 
be  stopped  at  the  third  leaf,  and  afterwards  to  one  leaf,  nnleea  they  are 
wanted  for  extension;  then  they  should  be  allowed  to  make  six  or  more 
leaves  before  being  stopped,  stopping  again  at  the  third  leaL  Had  the  shoots 
been  stopped  to  three  leaves  they  would  not  now  have  needed  cutting-back. 
Pineh  them  well  in  summer,  and  ttttle  or  no  winter  pruning  will  be  neoessaiy, 

ABBAironia  STAOxxa  of  Gbbbnhousb  (M.  £.).— Tour  hoose  being  a  lean-to 
6  ftetwide,  with  a  Peaoh  tree  against  the  baek  wall,  you  will  only  be  able  to 
have  staging  in  front  of  the  house,  and  that,  to  do  justiee  to  the  Peach  tree, 
should  not  be  more  than  S  feet  6  inehee  wide,  and  flat.  Hmts  may  alao  be  at 
the  baek  of  the  boose  a  shelf  about  1  foot  9  inehee  wide,  S  feet  8  indhee  or  so 
from  the  floor,  formed  of  laths,  so  thai  it  ean  be  removed  as  required  for 
top-dxessing  the  soil  about  thePeadb  tne.   The  plants  on  the  stage  should 
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will  not  IhiiTt. 

Sldo«  (H.  K,  J.).— Oii«  rantdy  wovU  b«  to  tate  off  the 
it,  M  doins  K)  voold  dwtroj  not  oolytho  don  bot  their 

tho  load  is  ttnmff  vo  4o  not  odTiM  tlUii  m  vo  find  that  ro- 
pootad  applioatlona  of  Uma,  fraan  or  nawly  alakad,  ara  a  parfaot  oara.  It 
■iMMld  ba  a^Uad  at  tha  and  of  tba  daj  or  aarlj  in  tba  morning,  nuiklng  tba 
groQBd  qnita  wblta,  and  lapaat  tba  mllaatlon  araiy  waak  or  tan  daya,  and 
Mat  affear  laia.  Tba  gvoimd,  batvaan  tha  draaalnn,oagfat  to  ba  atinad  vlth 
a  boa  or  ftnk.  Toor  eaaa  bateg  a  bad  ona,  wa  adtlaa  aowlng  tha  flownr  aa 
vaU  aa  Utohan  gaidaft  with  aalt  In  Marah,  afanly  bioadeaat  at  tba  rata  of 
twairty  boahala  par  aara,  following  with  tba  lima  aa  aaj  ba  reqnlaita. 

Plavtb  uiron  Tskbi  (G.  C.).—Am  yon  wiah  for  a  faw  Fama,  wa  maj  aaj 
that  it  la  onbr  tha  aomnwawr  Unda  that  will  ooeeaad,  and  thoaa  not  wall  nn- 
liaa  tha  aoU  la  nwlat.    Tha  moat  aoitabla  Wmtm  ara  Laatiaa  FUix-maa,  Athy- 
raz«fcamlna,  Laatiaa  ^"*tr^,  Blaohnnm  Spioant,  Polyatlaham  aonla- 
SoolopaQdilam  Tnlgara,  and  Folypodlnm  vnlgara.    Othar  plaata  are 
Hyparieom  eaJyafamm,  PariwinUaa  of  aorta,  Prinuoaea,  LOy  of  tba  YaOay  in 


& 


naaly  ahadad,  alao  Vlolata,  Snowdropa,  Winter  Aaonltaa;  and 
aa  aommon  Lanral,  Tree  Box,  Aneabaa,  Mabonia  or  Barbaiia 
and  rq^ana.  Batebar'a  Broom,  Lanmatinna,  Holly,  and  Iviaa, 
whiah  ara  probably  tba  flnaat  of  all  eabjaeU  for  growingondar  tiaaa. 


voB  Vbur  Tnnaa  (/dcm).— The  objeet  being  to 
TaRBin,  nee  paiaffln  oil  mixed  with  an  eqnal  proptntlon  of  aof t>aoap 
4  oaa.  to  tha  gallon  of  water,  and  Hisij  it  from  the  UJH  of  the  leaf 
nntO  the  bode  begin  to  iwaD  in  mild  weather.  It  moat  not  ba  anpUad  after 
the  boda  bara  awalled.  Thiy  may  ba  dxeaeed  with  8  oaa.  of  aoft  eoap  to  a 
galioa  of  tobaeao  Jnlee,  tba  lolae  being  heated  to  100°,  and  tba  aoft  loap 
thovoogUy  Maaolfad,  applying  it  at  a  temperatora  of  not  laaa  than  90",  nor 
"      I4ir. 


OAMm  von  TBZOROiCAma  {8,  A.  JX.).— The  oaae  ahonld  be  lined  with  sine, 
and  not  ontarthat,  \n%  hare  a  looee  or  falae  bottom  of  perforated  sine,  wbleh 
dumld  be  imeed  1  Inoh  abora  tba  bottom,  and  tha  latter  ahoald  have  a  email 
pipe  and  tnomb-aerew,  lo  that  water  draining  from  the  aoU  may  be  removed 
at  pleaemrai  Tba  aldee,  ende,  and  top  of  the  eaee  ahonld  be  of  glaaa,  and  the 
enda  ahonld  open.  Tha  diainaga  ahonld  be  plaeed  on  the  part  orated  sine, 
and  oonaiat  of  an  inoh  or  two  thiek  of  plaeee  of  atooa,  and  OTar  it  aoma 
tcn^  pleoee  of  peat  ahonld  be  laid  to  keep  it  ttom.  ehoUng.  Um  from  4  to 
t  indiae  oi  aoil,  but  8  win  sofBee;  it  ahonld  emaiat  of  fibrous,  spongy,  brown 
peat,  and  a  third  of  freeetone  or  aandstooe,  with  a  little  BUrer  sand,  plaeing 
vieeae  of  aandstooe  on  the  snrfaee.  Tha  idanta  ahonld  be  pleated  rather 
Ufl^  and  the  interior  of  tha  oaae  most  alwaya  be  moist.  If  they  haTO 
eBmi^  tha  fnmda  wUl  hare  dew-like  drope  ontbe  fronda  arery  momtng. 

Ska  Sam  ron  BroBDra  But— Hbat  vbom  LiATsa  Aim  Dumo— Glkait. 
nra  YnranT  (0.  5.).— Sea  sand  anawera  for  tha  atorlng  of  Beet,  Parsnipa, 
and  Aitiirfiokea,  bat  it  should  be  dry,  and  is  than  as  good  as,  or  better  than, 
pit  aand.  The  heat  of  a  well-made  hotbed  of  leaTee  and  dang  will  endore  a 
eonalderabia  time,  bat  is  liable  to  dlminaticm  of  temperataie  after  it  baa  been 
made  from  a  month  to  dz  watke,  it  being  neoeoaary  to  renew  the  heat  by 
Ifaringa— that  it,  when  a  nniform  and  eontinned  tempemtore  la  reqaired,  aa 
in  growing  Coewnbera  or  Melons.  It  will  anawer  witboat  linings  for  railing 
planta  from  onttiogs  or  seeds;  bat  if  to  be  aaed  eontlnooaaly  for  tbat 
pozpoee,  the  beat  will  need  to  be  renewed  by  linings.  All  the  woodwork  of  a 
vinery  ought  to  ba  waahed  with  aoap  and  water,  and  the  glaaa  with  elear 
water,  for  whieb  the  garden  engine  ia  vecy  snitable,  bat  the  dirt  on  the  glaaa 
will  need  to  be  dielodgad  by  a  brash  or  sponge,  and  then  driven  off  with 
water  from  the  engine. 

Cambxxias  ICiLnswBn  (ComUmi  fi«bf0rib«r).— No  wonder  yoov  plants  ara 
mildewed  when,  aa  yon  say,  the  leavee  ara  aeldom  dry.  The  low  aitoation  and 
aoRoandinga  of  the  honaa  ara  aad^  as  ara  favoaraUe  to  fangl ;  bat  ooald  voa 
not  have  gentle  fliea,  ao  aa  to  render  the  boose  drier,  air  being  given  frNly  7 
If  the  plante  ara  voy  oloae  together  the  distance  ahoold  be  inereaaed,  and 
the  moiatore  may  be  kept  under  by  admitting  air  more  freely,  leaving  a  little 
OB  at  night ;  bat  gentle  flraa  wUl  be  neeeeaaiy  to  aeoare  the  reqafaed  tempera- 
tnra,  and  in  doll  periods  to  promote  a  elreulation  of  air.  With  thia  we  do  not 
think  yon  will  have  mildew.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  dosting  with  flowers  of 
snlphnr,  through  a  maslln  bag  or  old  stocking,  the  porta  which  are  attacked. 

WsiOBT  OBTAixiBLs  07  ElBLT  GxAPS8  {An  Old  Soldttr).— An  ordinary 
graanhonie,  18  feet  by  16,  only  heated  suffiolently  to  preeerve  planta  in  winter, 
win  not  prodnoe  Orapea  early,  bnt  now  and  then  good  Qrapee  which  might 
ripen  aboot  Anguat  are  obtained.  Allowing,  theiefora,  that  planta  ara  eul- 
tlvatad  in  theboaae,  which  necessitatee  a  portion  of  the  glaaa  being  krat  clear 
of  loliaga,  yon  might,  perhiv*>  produce  from  80  to  100  Iba.,  bnt  it  is  oifBealt 
to  say  with  snything  Uka  eerUunty  what  ooght  to  ba  grown  in  such  a  poai- 
tlon;  ao  mnah  depends  on  the  management.  If,  however,  your  pnrpoee  ia  to 
compete  in  tba  market  with  others,  wa  wonld  not  adviae  yon  to  attempt  to 
xfoen  yonr  Qmgm  too  early  nnlaaa  the  heating  apparatus,  tha  situation,  and  , 
ether  eonditiona  ara  favommlda.  The  attentimi  required,  aa  waU  aa  the  pice 
of  eoala,  wffl  leave  yon  bat  a  poor  ehance  to  compete  with  the  profeaafonal 
grower,  who  baa  large  houaes  contrived  ezpreaaly  for  early  forcing. 

TasnuBDia  Saxdt  Boil  with  Liquid  Kakuu  (An  Old  SokUar).— SoU 
of  the  deeeription  yon  name  ia  the  moot  benefited  by  liquid  manure.  Some 
yean  ago  a  friend  oocupying  a  plot  of  such  land  on  the  top  of  a  hUl,  and 
wbtath  under  ordinary  treatment  produced  acareely  anything,  by  dint  of  deep 
eoltivataon  and  the  free  application  of  manure,  both  aolid  and  Uqoid,  eon- 
Mved  to  have  for  bia  hoiaca  some  of  the  heavieet  cropa  of  Lucerne,  Qover, 
fiye,  Torae,  and  othar  green  fooda  which  we  have  seen.  Kueh  the  aame  may 
ba  dione  for  cows,  bnt  we  wonld  not  adviae  yon  to  give  the  cows  Oabbagea,  aa 
thay  taint  the  mllk,,and  it  ia  now  too  late  to  aow  or  plant  anything  likely  to 
be  of  use  in  the  spring,  unices  it  be  Cabbagea.  We  wonld  therefore  recom- 
mend the  ground  to  be  deeply  cultivated,  tddng  care  if  the  surface  loU  ie 
ahaUow  to  seep  it  stiU  to  the  top.  bnt  disturbing  the  subsoU  as  much  aa 
poaaibie  to  allow  of  deep-rooted  planta,  like  thoae  mentioned,  deaoending  in 
leaieh  of  food.  You  might  try  a  smaU  portion  of  it  in  graes,  but  unleia  well 
watered  it  does  not  do  weU  on  dry  aolla.  Better  try  the  Yetehea,  Balntfoln, 
Taree,  Otover,  dc,  which  an  withstand  dry  weather  better. 

Olass  Hoxtbx  vob  Ymss  aud  BxDsnici  Plamts  (A  Oomtant  B$ader).— 
Tonr  plan  cannot  waU  be  improved,  unleaa  it  be  by  the  addition  of  T  iron- 
bnia  aa  supports  to  the  glaslng-bar  between  the  principal  raftera,  which  would 
otherwiae  iNig-in  if  of  greater  length  than  6  feet.  Your  plan  of  ventOation  at 
top  by  glaaa  is  alao  good,  but  we  would  adopt  a  somewhat  different  arrange- 
ment in  front,  and  have  the  pillara  Immediately  undemei^  where  the  raftera 
arei  This,  however,  is  of  Uttle  consequence,  aa  you  contemplato  having  the 
front  Ughta  made  to  opan,  and  the  eanaat  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  bangUiem 


for  beating  night  ba  about  IB  Inchai  firam 
the  front  waO  iu^  and  ilie  Vlnee  planted  In  that  spaea,  tha  roots  being 
allowed  to  run  ootaida  and  Inside.  As  yon  contemplate  only  having  two 
ploea,  we  wonld  raeommand  tham  to  ba  both  together  in  tba  frant,  aa  tha  baai 
will  ascend  weU  sDongh,  and  tba  honaa  being  a  lean-to,  tha  top  win  alwaya  bn 
warmeat.  Wa  fear  tha  Peaeh  tree  on  tba  back  waU  wlU  not  do  mneh  good,  ai 
tha  Vlnea  wUl  speedUy  oconpy  aU  the  ^^aas  and  deprive  tha  back  wan  of  Ught. 
You  might,  however,  plant  a  Vine  or  two  against  the  baek  wan;  thay  wonld 
compete  with  tboee  on  tba  roof  lor  the  l%bt,  and  yon  might  get  a  few 
bonchee  from  them  for  a  year  or  two,  and  if  neeeasary  one  or  more  mli^  bn 
trained  from  the  top  down  ttke  rafter.  Wehaveeeen  vlnee  do  very  weU  whan 
ao  treated.  There  ia  no  better  Gn^  than  Black  Hamburgh,  bat  yon  mig^t 
alao  have  Buckland  Sweetwater  or  Footer^  White  Seedling,  hot  let  moot  of 
the  Ylnea  be  Black  Hamburgh.  If  yooknowof  any  hooaenearyonalmllarto 
that  which  yon  intend  bullung,  we  wonld  reeonunend  yon  to  inapeet  it  flrat* 
and  make  Inquiriea  whether  improvemente  eonld  not  be  effeeted.  Yon  will 
obtain  mora  inf  oimatlon  about  detalla  by  aneb  meana  than  can  be  given  in  n 
edlomn  of  letteiuieea,  and  In  genecal  yon  wiU  find  gardanera  not  only  willing 
bot  pleaaed  to  fioBipart  information.  We  ara  aooy  youz  aommnnlnawnn  has 
been  unavoidably  oalayad. 

FLOwauMO  CnoMAJUMM  Bablt  (P.  Q.)*— Thay  may  ba  ilowatad  In  antomn 
and  early  winter,  tha  aaed  being  aown  in  March  In  a  hotbed,  and  tha  plante 
grown-^m  throuc^ioat  the  aummer  In  cold  tramea,  diifting  them  into  their 
blooming-pota  m  Augnat,  and  removing  them  in  September  to  a  light  aiir 
nodtUtt  wbaae  thay  win  have  a  temparatnra  of  46^  to  60°  from  fire  heat.  U 
kept  in  an  ordinaiy  giaeiihonaa  they  wiU  not  flower  untU  the  new  year.  Wa 
have  eoma  now  in  n  greanhonaa  at  40°  to  40"  that  ware  aown  last  Itarch,  and 
tha  flowers  ara  Just  expanding. 

Bow  raoM  A  QuAAT  OF  PSAs  ( Jdtoi).— A  quart  of  eariy  Peas  wffl  aow  n 
row  100  fact  long,  bot  aa  the  early  erope  have  greater  vidaaitndee  of  weatber« 
aod  wet  and  cold  son  to  contend  egainat,  we  aow  rather  more  thickly,  allowing 
a  quart  to  90  feet.  A  quart  of  the  large  Unda  aa  tha  Wrinkled  Manows,  wlU 
aow  arow  180  feet  long,  allowing  for  caanaltiaa. 

Pbopaoatdio  PoMMm  DB  PABAnia  Stocks  (<?.).— These  wffl  strika 
root  from  enttings  of  one  or  more  year'a  old  wood,  but  are  beet  of  two  or 
three  years'  growth,  inserted  two-thirds  thdr  length  in  molet  soil,  and  abouk 
8  incbae  apart  The  cnttinge  ahould  be  9  or  10  luchee  long,  and  an  the  eyes 
oufht  to  be  removed  except  the  three  uppermost.  They  ehould  have  a  warm 
aoU,  aa  from  our  experience  this  stock  is  not  suited  tor  tha  Apple  in  bleak 
elevated  dtuationa  and  northern  parte  of  thie  country.  The  cnttinga  ahonld 
ba  put  in  from  November  to  FeumzT  Includve.  Layera  are  the  beat  mode 
of  propagation,  make  atouter  atoeks  In  a  ahorter  time,  and,  oonaaqueatly^ 
aooner  fit  to  be  worked  than  tlKwe  from  cuttings  or  suckers.  Tha  layers 
ahonld  ba  made  from  November  to  Februuy. 

GoTUDia  OBooua  BiTLsa  with  Boil  (P.  D.  IT.).— We  have  never  srown 
oar  Oroooeee  with  the  bulb  on  the  surface,  or  partly  covered  with  coil,  but 
always  cover  them  with  soU  1^  to  8  Inchee  deep,  which  we  condder  quite  deep 
enongh  for  those jpx>wn  in  pote.  Even  Hyacinths  we  bury  up  to  the  neckt 
entirdy  covering  TuUpe  and  Narcissuses.  The  Odery  you  mention  aa  being 
sent  to  us  by  book  poet  baa  not  reached  oa ;  and  jud^g  from  what  yon  aay, 
we  do  not  tUnk  Ui»  caterpillars,  beyond  the  injury  to  the  leavee,  wffl  bava 
done  the  Celery  any  harm.  A  Melon  frame  should  faoe  the  south,  but  will 
anawer  if  facing  south-eaat,  but  the  former  aspect  is  to  be  preferred. 

Passb  Oouiab  Pxab  mot  BiPBimfa  (Q.  Q.).— This  Pear  ripens  very  weO 
with  us  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  as  a  pyramid  on  tha  Pear  stodc.  In 
cold  districts  it  would  require  a  waU.  With  ua  it  is  now  in  eeason.  Aa  lb 
doee  not  succeed  on  your  wan,  we  advise  you  to  legraft  it  with  some  other 
sort.  It  likee  a  rather  dry  warm  aoU:  if  grown  on  unsuitable  soils  the  fleeh  ia 
gritty. 

Pansibs  awd  Yiolab  (Jdtei).— Write  to  Mr.  Ware,  of  tha  Hale  Fann 
Nuraeriee,  Tottenham. 

Applb  Tnan  with  Babx  PASTnia  from  thb  Tkjtkk  (X.  M.  M.).— Ba- 
move  aU  dead  bark  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  wrap  haybands  round  the  trunk. 

Namh  of  Fbqit  (J.  fliU).— We  do  not  recognise  your  Shropehire  Apple. 
It  is  a  fine  variety  for  culinary  use,  and  aa  it  is  an  almost  unfaiHng  bMoari 
on^t  to  be  more  known. 

Naios  of  Plamtb  (Kildam  5uftccH&0r).-<-Gentanrea  «*^'*^«^<fTf*nfh  {R. 
Sicin), — We  cannot  name  plante  unless  their  flowers  ara  sent ;  nor  did  wo 
ever  hear  of  the  name  **  Creeping  Myrtia." 

FOULTBTi  BEE|  ASD  naEON  OHBOSIOLE. 


THE  PAST  AND  THE  PRESENT  TEARS. 

CxBTAiN  labjeots  ^t  old ;  and  if  we  had  to  deal  with  them 
only,  we  should  ahrmk  from  the  faot  we  had  nothing  new  to 
relate  or  to  chroniclei  that  oar  best  efforts  would  be  **  as  tediona 
as  a  thrice-told  tale,"  and  that  we  should  do  well  to  let  the  timA 
and  opportunity  pass. 

Bat  there  are  other  and  better  things  that  are  always  new^ 
and  which  we  believe  we  have  in  common  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. There  are  seasons  when  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  pass- 
ing time  withont  serious  feeling.  ThuS|  when  year  after  year 
we  approach  the  subject  of  the  new  one,  we  neither  wish  to  nor 
can  repress  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  we  have  been  spared  so 
many  ^ears  to  report  upon  the  past  and  to  hope  for  the  future, 
to  avoid  the  shi^wxecks  in  that  which  is  beginning  by  using 
largely  the  experience  we  have  gained  in  times  past. 

We  have  no  need  of  a  profession  of  faith;  our  ideas  and 
opinions  are  known,  and  we  are  proud  to  say  they  are  approved. 
We  have  no  new  nag  to  hoist.  For  many  years  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  hold  an  even  balance,  to  spare  no  cximinal  from 
"fear,  favour,  or  affection,"  to  charge  no  innocent  one  from 
"  hatred  or  malice."  The  confidence  of  our  friends,  and  a  con- 
stantly-increasing circulation  with  ite  attending  prosperity,  em- 
bolden us  to  speak  as  we  do.  While  we  do  not  nesitate  to  say 
this  much  for  ourselves,  yet  as  we  know  the  greatest  militury 
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JOUBNlIi  Off  HOBnOULTOBB  AND  OOTEMB   GABDBNBB. 


I  JamiAxy  U  UHi 


iilsiit  would  'be  vBdeaa  an  an  emergjanoy  withoat  men  or  itoMS, 
«•  if»  know  noihuig  that  we  could  do  would  svail  xmloBB  we 
wwe  tnfportod  by  our  sateccibexs  and  zeadezi.  To  them  we 
fuider  our  hearty  tiumkB. 

In  treating  ai  poultry,  and  of  tiiOBe  pnwnitg  that  are  oonnected 
with  it,  we  haTB  to  view  it  in  a  li^t  oomparatlYely  new,  but  one 
Chat  jPcroaaoB  daily  in  importaaoe.  Poultry  aoA  BabbitB  are 
tvodadng  laxge  qnantitieB  of  food,  aad  will  jptodnoe  more.  In 
Ibe  teeth  of  the  fact  that  food  is  dail;^  inereaemg  in  pzioe,  that  it 
is  admitted  to  be  icaroe,  we  eannot  ignore  the  crvidoioe  that  the 
•monni  hitherto  zaiaed  only  indncee  tu  to  oonsider  how  much 
mote  may  be  done  by  painstaking  and  judicious  selection ;  also 
bf  a  larger  amonnt  m  eneonragement  given  to  those  classes  that 
are  f  ooo-providers  eontribnting  betib  weigiit  and  oaalitF.    It  is 


often  to  be  regretted  that  shows  seem  organised  more  with  a 
Tiew  to  bringtogether  birds  that  are  admirable  for  feather  rather 
(ban  food.  The  question  is  so  important  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
fenng  itself  forward ;  and  when  it  is  seen  that  ponltrynow  enters 
into  the  oonwnmptton  d  the  artisan's  hoiuenold  and  into  the 
fsedfaig  of  the  peocde,  it  is  worthy  the  oonsideration  of  all,  that 
ifaey  may  devise  the  means  by  whioh  inoraased  paodnotion  may 
he  attained.  Taking  the  question  of  Babbits  when  tiiey  are  im- 
ported by  the  ton,  of  eggs  oonnted  by  hnndzeds  of  millions,  of 
Ctoese  and  Turkeys  by  thousands,  consuming  a  great  part  of  the 
produce  of  Picardy  and  Normandy,  we  cannot  i»lp  asking  our- 
swlves  whether  some  d  the  many  uiousands  of  pounds  paid  for 
these  tUngs  maj  not  be  kept  at  home,  or  wheth^,  viewing 
these  things  as  trivial,  we  do  not  allow  the  idea  to  rob  us  of  the 
«nierg^  ana  perseverance  that  are  the  ehaiaotezistles  of  our  race. 
In  this  short  notice  we  do  not  puzpoBe  to  go  inito  the  question^ 
i>ut  it  must  be  done  at  some  futare  time. 

A  review  of  the  poultry  year  is  made  easy  and  comparatf^vly 
tmimportant  by  the  exhaustive  articles  that  constantly  appearin 
omr  eolumns.  It  would  appear  that  many  of  the  wsi^t-making 
birds  have  nearly  reached  the  posnble  hmit.  Azoonx  these  we 
anay  elass  Ducks,  Geese,  Turtoys,  and  fowls.  We  do  not  say 
that  some  may  not  at  times  be.  exhibited  of  enormous  weif^t, 
but  as  an  average  we  doubt  if  they  will  stiH  increase.  The 
judgment  of  the  public  has  been  as  usual  correct  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  French  breeds^  and  that  whioh  has  before  happened 
has  repeated  itself.  The  La  FIdohe,  popular  as  they  are  in  the 
^Ustriet  which  gives  them  their  name,  have  been  fairly  and 
anxiously  tried,  and  found  wanting.  They  will  not  acdiznatise. 
The  Houdans  and  Grdve-OoBuzs  not  onlynold  their  own— ihey 
improve  greatly,  and  we  doubt  whether  those  bred  in  England 
•oould  not  successfully  compete  with  their  foreign  breuiren. 
7or  those  who  detest  a  broody  hen,  and  do  not  care  for  chickens, 
the  introdnotion  of  these  birds  ii  a  boon,  and  as  they  become 
well  known  in  their  properties  and  requirements,  which  they  do 
«  few  Team  after  thor  introduction,  they  can  be  profitably  kept. 
The  size  of  the  eggs  they  lay  is  a  great  advantage.  Among  the 
breeds  that  have  nardly  remained  stationary  may  be  classed  the 
Spanish.  Their  properties  are  so  similar  to  those  of  these 
Preneh  breeds,  thi£t  it  may  laixlj  be  supposed  some  who  took  to 
ihe  French  forsook  the  Spanish. 

Hamburg  have  certainly  improved  durine  tiiepast  year. 
'llalayB  have  taken  an  onwara  andupward  stride.  We  are  glad 
«f  it.  These  old  and  meritorious  servants  have  been  too  loast  in 
the  cold  shade  of  public  neglect.  Aylesbury  Dudes  ue  faiung 
off  in  numbers  and  weight,  while  the  Bouens  flourish  in  both 
particulars.  We  suppose  fashion  is  not  confined  to  costume  or 
«pparel ;  it  has  its  innnence  on  poultry .  Many  years  since  there 
were  large  and  long  clasaee  of  Sebright  Bantams.  Their  merits 
were  so  even  that  they  were  the  plague  of  the  judges.  Merits  were 
magnified,  and  defeote  dwelt  upon  in  order  to  come  to  a  decision. 
Kow  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  doaen  together.  Then  the  Black  and 
White  were  bred  to  marvellous  perfection.  They,  too,  have 
.•diroed  their  flag  to  the  Game.  The  numbers  in  which  these 
biros  are  shown  are  very  great,  and  exhibitors  have  reahsed  that 
it  is  neoessary  to  show  Game  Bantams,  differing  only  in  sine 
from  their  lai^er  brethren. 

Most  attractive  classes  have  sprung  up  in  those  for  Osntilinaa, 
Mandarins,  and  other  varieties  of  wild  fowl.  The  numbers  of 
ihe  first  two  in  their  separate  dasses,  all  of  ntartting  beauty,  and 
in  perfect  plumage,  fonned  at  Birmin^iiam  one  of  the  aaost 
beautiful  sights  ever  seen.  The  varietres  showsd  birds  in  a 
perfect  state  of  domesticity,  which  some  years  ago  were  known 
onhr  to  ''hardy  explorers,'^  or  through  books. 

^nie  year  has  been  a  pleasant  one  for  those  engaged  in  poultzy. 
Without  being  exceptionally  favourable  for  reanxig,  me  dim- 
oulties  of  temperature  were  not  insuperable.  There  nas  been  a 
ready  sale  for  almost  aZl  sorts,  ffliows  have  been  well  supported 
in  everyway,  but  some  alteration  will  be  required  with  some  of 
fiiem.  The  pursuit  must  still  be  nmde  a  holiday  for  ladies,  and 
a  thing  in  wmch  they  take  a  perB(mal  interest.    We  are  truly 

Eatefu  we  have  mJty  to  do  with  these  ordinary  things.    We 
kve  no  abuses  to  expose,  no  threatenhigs  to  publish,  no  oom- 
^aintstomake. 

When  we  think  of  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  in  weekly 
contact,  our  thoughts  have  to  do  with  friends  only.  We  summon 


them  in  imagination ;  we  view  them  with  our  mind|s  eye,  and 
wanning  witn  the  contemplation,  we  suit  the  action  to  the 
thought,  and,  holding  out  our  hands,  wish  to  all  our  friends,  sad 
subsoriben,  and  oontributors 

A  Happt  Kbw  Tbab. 


FOULTBT  JUDGES. 


HAvnro  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  poultry  lor  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  a  sueoeasfnl  breeder  skkL  exhibitor  at  most  of  our 
large  shows  for  the  last  twelve  yesrs,  I  look  upon  the  controversy 
now  going  on  upon  the  above  sufajeot  as  one  of  great  importance 
to  all  fanciers,  and  I  agree  with  the  Bev.  E.  Bartramin  aaying 
that  with  so  many  new  shows  s^rfaiging  i^,  and  the  number 
of  qualifled  judges  dimhushing,  it  beiioves  everyone  to  bestir 
ViitwJMiif  and  do  his  best  to  avert  such  a  calamiiy.  I  confidently 
reoommead  to  committees  of  poultry  shows  Mr.  Samuel  Bom, 
of  Whitby,  who  has  been  a  breeder  of  nearly  every  variety  from  * 
his  youth,  and  a  prizewinner  at  all  of  the  great  shows ;  in  ad- 
diti(m  I  know  from  experience  that  his  heart  is  thoroughly  with 
the  fancy,  and  nothing  gives  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  meet 
his  brother  fanoieM  ana  have  a  chat  about  their  nets.  Of  his 
ability  to  jud«e  all  varieties  I  hwve  ne  doubt,  ana  I  am  coi^ 
vinoed  that  wbatover  committee  will  gtwe  him  a  tnal  will  be 
thoroughly  satisfied.  I  may  here  mention  that  Mr.  Bozn  was 
engaged  as  one  of  the  Judges  at  the  North  of  Enf^and  Show 
held  at  Whitehaven  last  Januuy,  and  his  awards  gave  auch 
general  aatulaction  both  to  exhibitors  and  the  publie,  that  ihe 
focal  newspaper  qpeaks  of  him  thus:— "Mr.  S.l^ummade  his 
i&rst  appearance  here,  but  it  we  may  judge  from  the  expressions 
of  sa^aotion  on  all  sides  with  his  awards,  it  will  not  he  his 
last."— EnwASD  Fsixoir,  Whitehaiosn, 


BAD  FASTENINGS  OP  POULTRY  BASKETS. 

FnoK  time  to  time  I  read  in  your  Journal  complaints  from 
exhibitors  at  shows,  of  iiieir  birds  having  been  stolen  or  exp 
changed,  either  at  tne  show  or  on  the  journey  to  or  from,  and 
no  wonder  after  what  I  saw  a  lew  days  since.  On  the  Beinto 
town  ndlway  platform  there  were  two  new  close-woven  wicker- 
woo^  baskets,  about  40  inches  deep,  with  lids  to  correspond,  but 
without  any  handles— lUl  most  sutable ;  and  yet  how  were  they 
fastened  ?  One  loosely  with  a  very  thin  piece  of  string ;  the 
other  also  loosehr,  with  one  piece  of  stiing  rather  thicker  than 
the  other,  but  half  worn  through.  Bach  lid  might  be  easily 
lifted  up  2  inches,  and  if  roughly  lifted  by  the  hd  the  strings 
would,  without  doubt,  have  given  way.  1  called  the  attention 
of  the  railway  porter  to  the  fact,  and  presently  a  youth  came 
and  put  to  each  basket  two  or  three  more  fastenings  of  thin 
ttoine,  and  these  baskets  were  going  in  this  stoto  to  the  liowes 
Poultry  ^ow,  and  would  have  one  or  two  ndlway  changes  to 
make  oefore  arriving  there.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that 
birds  are  lost  if  sent  m  such  a  careless  way  ?  The  senders  have 
zto  ground  of  oomphunt  if  birds  sre  sent  back  on  their  return 
jonzney  equaUy  carelessly  packed.— W.  D.  P. 

[We  can  fully  sustain  our  correspondent's  stotement.  Ex- 
hibitors oomplala  of  losses,  and  too  often  charge  them  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  show  or  railway  officials,  whereas  the  ex- 
hibitore  have  t^ken  no  proper  care  to  employ  eiUier  efficient 
baskets  or  effidoTit  fastenings.— Eds.] 


BBOMLEY  POULTRY  SHOW  SCHEDULE. 

AziZiOW  me  to  oall  attention  to  what  I  consider  an  important 
omission  in  oonnection  with  this  eohednle,  I  mean  the  absence 
of  the  names  of  the  members  d  ifae  Committee.  The  prise  list 
is  a  very  liberal  one,  and  if  it  do  not  produee  a  good  entry  I  am 
sure  it  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  as  exhibitors  like  to  know 
that  they  are  trusting  their  birds  to  gentlemen  of  experience  in 
poulixy-aeeping,  and  that  their  birds  will  be  properly  cared  for  ; 
and  further,  it  is  only  natural  that,  after  paying  their  entry 
lees,  they  should  ied  a  little  anxious  to  know  who  is  responsibid 
for  the  payment  ef  the  priae  moneys— As  Eimaiism. 


HATCHING  DUCKLINGS  LATE. 

Makt  readers  of  tilie  Journal  have,  no  doubt,  often  heard  it 
said  that  young  Ducks  hatdied  after  midsummer  will  not  live. 
Many,  too,  have  probably  accepted  tiie  saying  as  true  without 
putting  it  to  a  practical  test  ^  at  least,  know  not  only  of  some 
persons  taking  a  great  interest  in  pouUiy,  but  also  of  some  very 
good  farmers  who  have  done  so.  One  nrmer  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  who  is  well  known  for  his  good  farsoing,  and  who 
by  no  means  de^sises  poultry  as  a  soozee  of  proAt  on  his  isrm, 
would  as  soon  think  of  attempting  to  rear  ducklings  in  Oetober 
or  November  ss  of  attempting  to  make  a  arop  ai  hay  in  Msreh. 
Indeed,  I  know  as  a  fact  that,  although  his  Ducks  lay  an  abun- 
dance <A  eggs  each  autumn,  he  will  not  use  them  for  sitting  pur- 
poses, but  sends  them  into  the  market  for  sale  at  the  same  pzioe 
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mhiBhrna^^M,  To  all  jpenou who  hft^ve  beliawd th« adAM 
thfm  nfamMTto,  I  would  mt.  Put  it  to  tii«  test  of  itstrathftt 
tbafixst  oyportmuty;  forllMltiin  thAt,  bmag obm  done  w, 
tlMjwm  not  m  Intnro  AlMrtHA  fram  trying  to  xMur  du^UneB 
late  in  the  yeor,  bat  that  thoyiriIl,on  tho  oontEary,  tcy  to  nar 
aa  many  as  tbay  oan.  To  ait  tham  on  l>mdm*  •«■  la  an  ezael- 
jgntway  of  making  nia  of  the  hens  which  fauhtoody  in  the 
antmnn ;  for  it  not  only  ailotda  the  hizda  a  re«t»  but  it  also  pre- 
Tents  their  time  liQB  being  waated.  I  ha^e  tried  the  plan  my- 
Mif .  and  I  And  tkat  it  saeeeeda  Tsry  well ;  indeed  I  must  adnut 
tfast  its  snooeas  has  ezeeeded  my  ea^ectationa.  Hena  thvs 
employed,  e^en  if  not  allowed  to  ait,  would  not  lay  dming  the 
winter  montHs :  but  the  sest  obtained  during  the  period  of  in- 
enbation  will  bring  them  to  lay  again  early  in  tbe  following 
spring.  As  regards  the  ducklings  I  fknd  but  little  diAeolty-I 
may  oTen.  perhaps,  say  no  difioulty— in  rearing  them.  I  can 
uau^ly  obtain  Ixueks'  eggs  enough  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, so  that  I  have  my  young  feuvds  hatafaed  about  the  middla 
of  October.  By  the  last  week  of  December  or  the  first  week  in 
January  ther  are  fit  to  kill,  and  at  such  a  season  they  will,  if  I 
deeize  to  leU  them,  realise  a  good  prioa. 

My  plan  ia  this:  The  hens  being  broody-I  prefer  rather 
Ugfatf y.built  short-legosd  Oeehins  for  the  purpose— I  take  the 
fiesheat  Duoks'  eggs  that  I  can  poawbly  obtain,  and  place  nine 
^  ^iA  •gga  under  each  hen.  The  nests  are  made  of  soft  stiBw 
upon  an  ample  foundation  of  dry  earth  or  finely-sifted  ooal 
aahea.  Thii  foundation  not  only  aide  eleanlinees,  but  alse  sesves 
J^^keep  up  a  uniform  w^nnth.  For  some  few  days  before  the 
time  for  hatching  expires  I  sprinkle  the  eggs  once  »>daT  with 
^■aa  water,  and  sometimes  I  do  not  hesitate^  eren  Idioiigh  it  be 
aatumn,  to  plunge  the  eggs  into  a  buc^t  of  such  water  a  day 
cr  so  before  hatching,  allowing  them  to  remam  ttiere  some  lew 
From  nests  of  eggs  thus  treated  I  have  had  a  duck- 


ling for  erery  egg,  and  the^Broods  are  usually  good  in  point  of 
s.    Thi  -  -  -     - 


e  young  birds,  too,  see  generally  mrong,  and  onoe 
hatred  I  seldom  lose  one  by  death.  At  first  they  are  fed  upon 
wrtrneal,  ground  oats,  or  barleymeal,  slaked  with  water  and 
made  rather  thin,  and  aa  they  grow  older  upon  oom,  ^riiioh  is 
placed  in  shallow  pans  of  water.  For  some  few  days  tiiey  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  any  water,  exosot  suoh  as  they  imd  in  these 
pans,  and  at  no  time  are  they  permnted  access  to  a  pond  or  anr 
other  large  piece  of  water,  but  are  confined  to  a  trough  or  a  small 
pooL  Treated  in  this  manner  they  ttniw  well  and  rapidly, 
inakliMr fine biids  about  tbe  period alreaflhr named.    Imeyadd 


that  tho  birds  should  be  housed  at  nifi^t,  and  it  wiU  be  all 
^e  better  for  them  if  they  are  well  littered  down  with  oil 


MANCHESTER  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

Fbom  its  long-continued  success  this  Show  now  stands  in  the 
k :  SBd  the  thirteenth  annual  Exhibition,  held  from  the 
fi4th  to  Hbe  27th  December,  was  suoh  aa  to  weU  maintaiTi  its 
higph  position.  The  honourable  and  methodical  manner  in  which 
eyerything  relating  to  previous  meetings  haabeen  carried  out, 
was  followed  to  the  letter  during  last  week's  Exhibition ;  and  as 
the  Messrs.  Jennison  are  an  enterprising  bsad  of  yoimg  men,  by 
no  means  willing  to  be  left  behind  in  catering  for  the  wishes 
of  a  sight  seeing  public,  this  season  lor  the  first  tune  a  fot  cattle 
show  was  added,  the  management  of  which  deserred  equal 
eredit  with  that  of  the  dog  and  poultry  shows.  We  cannot  out 
allude  briefly  to  the  excellent  arrangementa  for  this  new  feature. 
In  a  permanent  building,  100  yards  long  and  of  proportionate 
with  thorough  yentilation,  and  marked  by  extreme  elean- 
,  wees  placed  we  cattle,  idieep,  pigs,  roots,  and  Tegetables, 
the  awiwials  being  all  supplied  witn  an  abunchmee  of  exoeUent 
sfaaw,  and  in  stuls  of  such  ample  size  that  most  of  our  show 
omnniittees  would  do  well  to  imitate  them.  As  thestoek  entries, 
it  appears,  comprised  most  of  the  prineipsl  show  anlTOalfl  in  the 
kingaom,  we  feel  assured  the  future  patronage  of  the  owners  of 
such  stock  may  be  relied  on.  From  this  digression  we  must  now 
return  to  the  poultry.  We  confess  our  own  opinion  is  decided, 
that  the  division  of  the  poultry  into  three  portions,  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  being  allotted  to  dogs,  proved  the  very  opporite 
io  an  improvement.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  amateurs 
and  hrsedns  of  poultry  are  by  no  mesas  of  necessity  passionate 
admirers  of  the  canine  raoe,  and  being  thus  forced  to  pass  baok- 
wards  and  forwards  among  the  dogs  does  not  add  to  the  satis- 
faotaon  of  those  persons  whoee  predfleotions  point  eoudusively 
to  the  feathered  tribes.  Most  probably,  after  having  given  it 
this  year's  f^  t^al,  the  plans  of  former  years  will  be  restored. 

In  Doriingi,  Colonrea,  Maiicheater  very  far  surpassed  say 
show  of  the  present  year,  aU  the  dsases  being  thoroughly 
goodlhrone^ut;  althou^  in  the  ciass  for  any  ether  vaaoely 
of  Dorldngs  except  Ooloured  and  Silver-Grevs,  onlv  a  single 
pen  of  Whites  was  entered,  and  this^  though  goocL  was  not 
of  uiMiimal  exeeUence.  Of  Qmy  Dorkmg  oookarels  there  were 
twenty-six  pens,  sll  but  one  present^  and  with  such  excellenoe 
tittoughout  ss  to  render  this  one  of  the  most  notable  classes 
in  the  Show.  We  were  glad  to  notice  in  these,  as  in  aU  the 
othM  rlnassi  lor  Dorkings^  pocfect  feet  were  the  order  of  the 


day    seareely  a  goaty  or  bumble  fbot  was  to  be  seen.    As  to  tko 
Dorking  pulfeti  and  hens  a  more  worthy  or  even  lot  has  ranlj 
been  brought  togethes,  the  Dack-featheied,  new  so  estoemed» 
proving  their  eustomafy  superiority  iriien  hsadled  for  deser 
inspeotion.    In  SUver-Qseva  were  to  be  found  some  of  the  truest- 
plumaged  qieeimeus  seen  for  many  years,  a  few  exeellent-shaped 
thou^  otherwise  faalty-feathered  oocks  beia^  amonc  them. 
The  B^anuh  classes  were  abundanfly. filled  with  grand  speci« 
mens,  the  hens  and  pullets  being  the  most  praiseworthy.    01 
Bull  Oochinw  there  was  a  really  flrst-olaas  displsT.    As  a  rule, 
however,  the  adult  cocks  proved  iu  the  worst  sLow-trim  thai 
could  well  be  imagined,  some  of  thiB  grandest  birds  of  the  day 
being  penned  in  so  thoroughly  exhausted  »  condition  from  over- 
showing  ss  to  imperil  thtir  existence.    It  waa  a  very  remarkable 
feature  of  the  Show  that  only  two  pens  of  Bufl  hens  were  entered 
—both,  however,  very  good.    In  the  pullet  olsss  Lady  Qwyd»x 
was  suoeessful  with  a  |^  of  the  best  shown  and  matched  birds 
we  have  seen  for  some  years.    Although  so  man]f  of  the  flnesft 
of  the  pullets  were  to  be  ftmnd  in  this  dass,  it  was  a  lanli 
that  many  had  twisted  haokles— *  grive  objection,  and  one  thai 
developee  itself  still  more  ss  time  goes  on.    As  this  failinc  is 
difficult  to  breed-out,  careful  breeoers  wiU  avoid  them  wnen 
selecting  brood-stook.      Psstridge-feathered  Ooehins  were  ia 
force,  and  the  rich  brilUanoy  of  condition  of  the  plumage  od 
many  of  (hem  was  most  noteworthy.    Whites  wese  also  1^  no 
means  the  leest  deeerving  of  praise  among  the  Cochins,  many 
among  the  hens  or  pullets  bemg  the  very  types  of  what  is  d»* 
sired  m  this  admired  vmrasty.    Both  DaA  and  Light  JSroAmoa 
were  very  fine  specimetts,  oenstitntiifeglarge  daases,  and  almost 
without  exoeption  of  c»od  quality.    There  certainly  has  not  oa 
sny  previous  occasion  oeen  so  exoellent  a  display  of  PoUah  at 
Manchester  ss  there  was  this  year.    In  fact  even  tne  prise  birds 
at  Birmingham  eould  not  hold  place  here  against  new  comers* 
AU  the  Fr&neh  bveeds  wese  capital,  and  the  entries  of  theaa 
varieties  were  unusually  heavy.     Of  Game  fowls  the  Browa 
Beds  were  decidedly  the  best  shown,  sad  the  faultless  eonditioa 
of  the  ma|ority  was  beyond  qmsstiofni    On  the  ether  hsnd,  bufr 
few  of  the  Gsme  Bantam$  were  in  the  robust  health  desizablfr 
in  abow  birds.    Bi  the  Extra  variety  class  were  four  pens  of 
Black  Gechins  well  worthv  of  note,  sad  some  espeoiaUy  pecfeot* 
feathered  ones  of  the  Cuckoo  variety. 

The  Geese,  VugIcm,  and  Twrkayt  were  masvsb  as  to  rise,  bub 
in  a  hasty  glance  along  the  Bouen  Ducks  several  very  oharaeter* 
istietraim  were  wanting.  As  customary  at  Befle  Vue  shows,  the 
class  for  Ornamental  Watarfowls  was  of  an  extremely  interesting 
character.  Among  some  twenty-one  pens,  the  most  notable  en* 
tries  were  Gereopsis  Geese,  Airioan  Purple  Gallinules,  Gasarka 
Ducks,  Mandarins,  Cwolinas.  Chilian  Pintails,  Qarganiea,  Pin- 
tails, Pochards,  and  many  otiiers.  So  covetable  were  they,  9A 
a  lady  visitor  expressed  herself,  "  she  eould  not  tell  which  sh» 
liked  best,  for  she  should  want  them  all." 

A  oorrespondsnt  fi^es  the  following  as  the  weights  of  the 
prize  Turkeys — ^vis..  First-prise  old  cocks,  86  lbs. ;  second-prise 
fAmeriean),  89  lbs.  11  ozs.  First-prize  old  hens,  87  lbs.  3  ozs. ; 
Mr.  Lythall's  unnoticed  pen*  weight  41  lbs. 


D«BZiHOB Jpoloored,  azoepi  SflTsr-Qrey).— (JoclMfvZ.— 1,  J.  L 


jUnd.  Orca*- 
don.  %,  i,  Wirflur,  BbtMUla.  8.  MUa  Owim,  ObMtar. '  i,  J.  8<^.  Baalaj, 
Boskdale.  he,  J.  LooflaDd:  W.  Coppto,  PrMMt:  Mn.  F.  8.  Arkwii^  Batton 
Eksarwlale ;  Mri.  T.  W.  L.  Rmd.  KendftL    e,  LUot-0«l.  H.  B.  Lvm.  Bx«eka«U  ^ 

2»B.  Prioa. BUwlak  Ma.   9,  Un.  T.  W.  L.  Bind.   «,  T.  N.  Lcrtomd.  BatCiiu 
AC,  J.  White,  WarUby  (S) ;  Mim  DaTlas.    «,  J.  Copple,  Eooleston,  Fraaton. 
DoBMDiM  (OolBWM,  esoeol  aUT«M}inrL— Cm«.— L  JAeatFCoL  H.  B.  I^ae. 

£j.  WbRaT  4,  L.  PUU^ten,  WidnM.    k$,  LAMifc.-€oL  BU  B.  Ume.    e,  T» 

I>OBSDW0  {m^wQnj},-^oek.^l,  W.  W.  BettUdM.  XcadaL  8,  T. 
Bxldg«ka«gh,  SftirUBfi.    S,  T.  Stettor.    Bern  or  IHilMfc^J*  Wrw  4 
Lowastoft.   LT.BakiM.  I»  W.  W.  BnttUdee. 

Dobshmm  (Boa*«ocDfead,  tr  aaj  othar  wriatgr  not  bafora  aMned).— 1,  J. 
BoUsson.  Oantang. 

S9kxun.—Cock,  —  L  W>  B.  Bull.  Kawport  Pagnall.  %  Bnrch  ft  Boottar,. 
StMOaUL  StFonaaa  48adAU,Bavtanit«H.  fi^na.— l.J.La«BBing,BvoiHlhftoD» 
Fyaataa.  1.  Mn.  TaoUa.  BiiatoL  8>  T.  Fataaean,  tengboto.  |he^  J.  KUlioa. 
WolTerhJunpton.    e,  J.  Bownaaa,  Newohoroh.  VanoheBter. 

SrunvB^^oekenL-^  J.  I^wafag.  S,F.J«iiiaa,FaoUiAmBrtt>  iLJ.Banr^ 
Waatbanr-an-Tryni.  he,Xt.  Farkar,  Korttanpton ;  G.  B.  Kiy,  Hararbraek, 
XilBtharoa :  W.  Juratt,  Biiakol ;  J.  Boultan,  BriatoL  PwBate.— 1,  J.  aUddon, 
BrlatoL  X  J,  T.  Parker.  B,W.  B.BiiIl.  h$,  BvmIi  *  BooBar;  F.  Janea; 
FaiHatar  A  HairtliM,  Think  (S) ;  J.  Clawa.  WalMriL 

Kotta.  a.  W.  A.  Tavlar JIaMhaaUr.  I»  La«y  etvydjr,  Staka  Part,  Ipawidw 
he,  W.  A.  Taylor ;  W.  A.  Bnmall ;  B.  I*aey.  Habdan  Biidffe.  Baiu.— 1,  W.  A* 
Tarlpr.  9,  J.  Laa,  lOddJaton.  PttUcte.~L  Ladr  Owydn.  a,  W.  A.  Tailor.  8,. 
B.  Tbomaa,  Didabarr.  He,  Ladr  O.  Monton,  Tarlworui  Court ;  W.  A.  Tajlor. 
0,  W.  Whitwortb,  LaegBigot. 

Gocbzm-Chika  (Bro-wn  and  Partridge-faatherad).— Coak.— 1  and  S,  T.  Stretoh,. 
Onnakiik.  8^  J,  A.  Tajtoa.  Aa,  Mrs.  wood;  BrlaaaU,  Ohoalar ;  J.  A.  Taylor ;  J. 
X.  Fowler,  Ayleabaay;  B.  Laof.  Jfona.—!,  T.  Stretoh.  8,  M.  M.  Oaahmore. 
Shepahed,  Longhboroogh.  8,  J.  A.  Taylor,  he,  T.  Aapden.  PuUctf.— 1,  J.  A« 
Teykir.  a,  T.  SIrefteh.  8,  J.  K.  Foidar.  he,  J.  A.  Taylor;  ]>.  Moelsoo, Bied- 
fMd.   n,  P  V  Priarloj.  Jan ,  Midibtna 

CooHxn*CHxirA  ( Wbite).--Coek.— 1  and  8»  W.  WUtworih,  Jim.  8,  Lady  Owydyr* 
he,  W.  A.  Bnraell.  Bern  or  PuUala.— 1  and  8,  W.  WUftwaatt^  ina.  %,  Laiy 
Gwydyr.   kc,  w.  A.  BoniaU.  .     . 

BsAmia  FoocsA  (Dark).— Coek.— L  W.  A.  Tej^or.  1  and  8.  B.  Laor.  oka,  F. 
J.  CotterelL  BfroiiagbSDi j  Boraao  Idamod,  OraoHng;  Bar.  A.  van  Stnm> 
banaee.  TattenkaU.  ka.  i.^.  JoeaaTBaiidforth;  FTBenaatt,  ShiCaal;  B. 
Laey ;  G.  Layland ;  W. H. Gnbtree, LeTeaaknhma:  6. Muiaa,  fma^ WaTertieo» 
Beiitr-l,BonaoLlagi*«o«.  a^J.BuJonaa.  8, T.  F.  AnadaU.  •*£, T.  F. Aaadell, 
8t.  Balen'B.  k«,  F.  9.  CotteraU;  Bon.  Kiss  D.  Pennaai.  Penrbyn  Gaatta* 
Bsogot ;  Xrf.  B.  WiUdBioa,  GcaaBkeTa ;  Mra.  F.  S.  ArkinWt  i  B.  Laoy. 


JOUimAIi  OF  BQBTKnTLTima  AHD  OOTTAQB  GABDBNKB. 


MiplH.  Inn.    £,S.  J.Bd<a:  B.awlll. 

Mid,  '  H<u  or  JSiUttl'— L  a.  B>i^ii& 

nil  W.  Adunt.  iHwIiIlL 

-h  a.  BtUhVui.     1^.  ■■Ion.    lie,  B. 

IttralAT!  IL  Brownlle.  KLrftoudj.  e,J. 
ItiT.  r.  ttmiu,  IH»1*7  Tlonc*.  he, 
B.Bndford.   1,R.  H.  AMhtoD,    lis,  W. 

l.Wrma,IutHoBlHTlF>Uii).  t.11. 
[SllTu  SatrlgliU.  hcMn.  Woodwek. 
(Md;.  «,  K.  wWim  ( SpHkltd  SaaMd) ; 


tod)-C«li.-l  *nd  1.  S.  Pnlt.  Kutwli. 
B.    e,  B,  Bmmr.    0nL— L  O.  J.  lulor. 
Ml^dJ  R.FaUai. 
rl«.  I.^Fiiltoii.  luidk<,X.Honwr. 


ttS 


V.  t,  E.  Hor»T.   1,  S.  l>nUl>,  S>a«k. 

iuii,Blrk«DliBAd.  l,0.aaiiUi,NnrBosil 

V.dm.   LW.MuUud.Dtu&BoltOB. 
K.LTuHoB.     ■.FTtaluiBrtuilK. 

L  a.  F.  OaptDu,  BlmlDilian.   B.B. 
Hdfdloir,  BjU.   t,  A.  BUiclium,  Ilia- 

nompon,  BbiflBT.  ki,  J.  TbompKB 

.PnlloB.  *te,B.HariHt.   '"•'■j'||^ 

atHk  AMon  BnTB*n.   | 


-1i,Uitt,a.Ytratmj,    kc.I.  Bi 
aU  i  Mkjor  Crnr,  Baolhport, 
ton:  a,B.Y>fll«T.   ;h.%.Hon( 

i  ftBd  I,  W.  WOOObDOIA,  LjVD-     I 


1.  HUalmMk,  OHort.   kc,  T.  I(ud*ll  I 


Ukd  I,  B.  CUT.  AnduKhn.  HiDolMiUr. 

nltoD.    kc,  J.  lUdEiii.Jui. 
In.   ^  B.  Ml^,  Binm.   I.H.TMAltT. 
a  ud  a,  W.  Hurar. 
I,H.  Y«r*Ifj.  1   A 


J.  I.  A.  B!:THUr.  t,ir. 
■I;  F.  H.PHitrBirin*|] 

I,  CoeUru,  fztra  Block,  ani 
i.  Hewitt,  Spwkbrook,  BinaiDR. 
'«-C1mr(,  and  Houdani :  Ur.  R. 
OHM ;  lb.  J.  H.  Smith,  Bkelton 
urgtu,  and  OooM  Baniamt  ■'  Ur. 
Otett,  Turkagt,  and  OmanMnfal 
lOndoD.  Pigaont. — Pau(«rt,Oar- 
icoitiu,  ati4  Barbi ;  Ur.  F.  H. 
Ui.  T,  J.  Charlton,  Bradford. 


I   POULTRY  SHOW. 

lh«d,  Heokmondviks,  mi  Daoam- 

nrd.  BMIoUIl.    «.  W.  WA  AtmltoB- 

tal«m;'drcuirrVl1*dw.  HaiUr;  w! 
>l  »w.-4,  a  BwBlud,  SndHnd.   ^B. 


WM.— 1.  a  Out.  l.  w.  KdMt,  BlntaL 

I  and  adiwriHiuiUKL-i,  a  oui.  a,  t. 

AndatMLOiiitud,  BiBflaj. 
,  Jamtr,  Borbai7  BtUf*. 

iloB,  Bndind.  I,  J.  Boflfwa,  Bradford. 

f.  BoU,  ■i-i— Hff*    'iFMte,  or  anf  stk«- 

MONS. 

iok,B>afln.  t,K.BiM«k,l>!i«Ull,BitlaF 


JOUBIUL  or  HOBTHIiriAVUI  AND  OOTTAai  QABDBHIB. 


n.  -l,r  B^Su.  Ok 

^r-i.  B.  Bsntter.   1,  r,  HdH. 
-1,  B.  BiwuUt. 

.-I  iBd  t,  B.  Bunilaj. 


h— I,  J.  Obkp»aU,  Dtwibnj  Ifoof.    1,  J.  B«ll*f,  Ju,  Bl 


WHITBY  PODLTET  SHOW. 


JODSBB.— ^ouftry  :  Ber.  T.  Fbillipi,  BoUa  Hood'B  Bk;;  Hr. 
W.  StotwfaoQw,  Darnholme ;  uid  lb.  J.  Webitor,  Hftvikar. 
Pifamt !  Di.  AlaxaotlM,  Cartl«(oQ. 


BOTAL  DUBLIN   SOCIETY'S  POULTEY   SHOW. 

Tm  Show,  ao  far  aa  nnmbtit  and  qoality  vant,  waa  tha  b«at 
•m  bnmght  togathar  b;  tiie  exertlaDB  of  tha  Saperlntendent. 
Etut  poaaibla  a*M  waa  takan  of  (ha  biida,  and  thtM  waa  t, 
•laaa  aaob  for  old  and  joaag  feaUrf. 

Bilrar-Gnj  Dorkingi  over  a  year  old  were  a  la^e  and  eren 
elaaa,  the  flrat  ptlia  kmos  to  a  bMatitoUy-oolonred  oook,  but  not 
■o  luge  M  (be  aeoond,  which  waa  o[  grut  size,  bnt  not  of  good. 
oolonr.  Utnj  good  biida  weie  hl^T  oommended,  and  in  the 
Toting  claea  it  waa  tha  aaiiM.  In  OoMDred  Dockitigs  Oie  flrit 
■Dd  eeoond  pri»a  went  to  blida  of  glant-lika  pioporttona  and 
vroper  oolomr,  which  eannot  be  lald  St  their  rirala,  wMeh  were 
too  like  SUTer-OmTi.  Among  Bptmith  than  wen  aoma  fair 
■peramwn,  the  flnvpriae  p«ii  I>«m8  nioe  and  amooth  in  taoe ; 
oanliflowerhiida  were  paaaed  over,  light  froAmo*  aie  ateadily 
inereaoinK  in  favour  In  Ireland,  and  ware  a  large  olaai,  bat  moat 
el  (hoM  uiown  weraTei;  dafeetive  in  marking,  the  Arat  and  onp 
Tonsg  birda  being  theonljproperlrhaoUed  pair,  and  they  were 
nod  in  all  poiDta,  having  the  tma  Brahma  abape  and  obmotec, 
in  which  the  othen  were  lathw  defleleiit.  The  Dwh  were 
tery  anperior,  and  e<Hitained  many  tine  apaolmana,  being  of 
mnch  bettor  oolonz  and  ahape  than  the  Li^t.  Tha  flrat-nize 
■dnlta  were  far  ahead  of  the  othen;  the  hen,  being  rematkiblr 
well  paneHlad,  oanying  oft  tha  onp.  The  aeoond  were  alio  a 
good  pen,  but  Uke  hen  waa  not  ■»  wall  marked  aa  the  tbtt-prlM 
—     The  young  oIm*  oontalned  many  good  and  prombing 


biida,    nieae  two  olaaaai  w 


«  Show  and  hard  to 


Uw  PaUoe.  Blaoki  had  tlv«  enbrlM  tor  two  olaaaaa— good  for 
Blarcki,  the  onp  going  to  old  birda.  The  prise  youig  bird*  were 
tfaoaa  which  were  flnt  at  Oxford.  All  wore  of  goodaolanr,  bnt 
wanting  in  ahape  and  liie.  Of  Oaru  there  were  many  good 
apeaiin»ni,  the  flnt-prlie  Black-breaated  and  the  flrrt-^riM 


„  Jl'tbat  o«^  badaeired  in  the  adnlt  ^uh. 

Of  SanMtrgh*  there  were  few  good  Inrda,  and  FoUth  were 
The  priae  Frtneh  wore  good  In  oolom  and  of  large  aize. 
Variety  olati  BnUana  ware  tint  and  Black  Hambonhc 
in  the  old  laoUon,  wid  Sootoh  Oieyi  tbat  Hid  Noond  is 


Euu 


flnt  and  aeoond  prizei  went  to  large  Oame  in  miniatore.  Tur- 
A«yt  were  of  great  liia,  bnt  the  imaller  onei  were  tha  beat  in 
ooloni.  OtetB  were  verv  fine ;  the  flnt  and  onp  young  bird* 
ware  of  great  aise.  Of  Bonen  and  Aylaabnry  Zfuelu  there  were 
very  even  clawei,  which  gave  the  Judge*  •onutbing  to  do. 
Handarln  and  Bballdiake  were  flnt  and  aeoond  la  Ornamental 
WalerfowL 

PigaotiM. — Ponten,  ezoept  (he  winnen,  were  only  moderately 
good.  Oarriers  were  good  daiM*,  the  winning  oook  and  onp 
bird  baiuK  good  eiaept  in  aize ;  the  leoond-priie  oook  waa  goo^ 
baC'iponty;"  the irulning hem  good.  The  t)n(18T3 bicdi  nave 
the  nuifcinn  of  grand  birda,  the  leoond  were  over  egg.  The  win- 
ning Tmnblen  had  good  head*  and  beaki,  Tellow  and  Tallow 
Agate*,  ^e  tknt-priae  Barb*  were  awondertuUy-dgvalcped  pair 
of  Dona ;  the  teoond  good  Blacka,  wanUng  age,  when  they  will 
make  (hair  way.  Toon^  Barbi  were  very  promi^ng.  In  Fantail* 
the  winnen  were  good  m  all  point*,  eapebially  lino  In  head  and 
neok.  For  Bed  or  Yellow  Jaoobin*  the  flrit  prlie  went  to  gnnd 
birda  bnt  of  bad  aolcar|  Qie  aeoond  mnning  them  doaely,  bnt 
of  be((er  oolonr.  Jaoobmi  of  other  oolonn  were  all  Black,  the 
winnen  gnuid  in  oeloor,  and  all  that  eoold  be  deeired  in  other 

Sinta.  In  Tnrbita  good  Blnea  ware  flnt  and  aeeond,  and 
acki  and  Tellowi  took  tha  priie*  for  other  oolonn,  both  being 
flna  pern.  The  flrat-priia  Trtunpatan  wer*  a  wondorfnlly- 
developed  pair  of  birdi,  bnt  (boae  which  took  Uie  aeoond  place 
were  anpenor  in  ooloor.  The  flnt-priae  foreign  Owli  were  tar 
ahead  oi  their  rival*,  which  were  haU-bred  Eugliih  and  foreign. 
In  Homing  Pinoo*  the  winnen  were  Show  Antwerp*.  iSa- 
goon*  oontainea  aame  yonng  Bine  Cairien ;  Bine*  of  a  genuine 
ijn  Were  flnt,  Tellowi  badly  matched  in  bead,  but  ot  good 
ooIoDr,  being  •aoood.  The  BInei  h«d  what  I  think  ehowi  the 
tro*  DiagooD — a  black  look  in  their  eye  wattle.  Winning  Nona 
and  Magpiea  were  nioely  marked  and  ooloored  bird*.  Bonta 
uid  Bwallowi  won  in  the  Variety  olaaa.  Withont  tear  of  oon- 
tndiotlon  it  may  ba  laid  that  the  Bhow,  taking  It  altogether, 
wa*  the  beet  in  qnility  and  entarie*  ever  held  by  the  Boyal 
Dablin  Bociety. 

The  JodgM  weie  Heien.  0.  F.  SUnnton,  J.  Oroibie  Smith, 
andE.lIeny.    The  llitof  award*  appeared  at  page  499,— B. 


Bo»TO»-o«-3^ST  PoDtmi  Show,— I  bftve  a  note  from  the 
SooreEarr  atating  that  Hr.  A.  O.  Worthington,  after  winning  the 
onp  he  had  given  tor  competition  in  Light  Brahma*,  very  oor 


IjOWiBTon  FcDLTBi  AND  Pioio*  Bnow.—Thc  seventh  annual 


NOMENCLATUBB  OF  PIGEONS. 
In  renuurking  on  the  yonng  Bine  Carrien  at  Olaagow  yoa 
mention  one  aa  "  Silver  Dn^  It  by  thi*  yon  mean  -rUea^," 
I  hATe  nothing  to  (ay,  ezoept  that  ue  Antwerp  breeden  have 
originated  two  miantnnara— namely,  "  Stiver  Don  "  lor  Uealyt 
and  "  Bed  Chequered "  for  Mealy  Cheqnered.  If  yon  mean 
Bilvet,  (he  word  "Don"  l*not  only  *aperflaonl  bnt  podtivaly 
erronaoni.  Bvery  lolid  ooloor  ha*  a  oorreiponding  ooloni 
barred  by  i(— viz.,  Blaok  ha*  bine  barred  witli  black;  Don, 
■llvar  barred  with  don ;  Bad,  mealy  barred  with  red ;  Tallow, 
bna  barred  with  yellow.  Therefore,  U  Silver  Don  ilgnif* 
"^ver  baired  wlUi  don,"  Bine  Black  aigniflea  "blaebured 
with  black,"  UealyBod,  "mealy  barred  with  red"  and  Boll 
Tellow,  "buff  bamd  with  yellow."  However,  Bine  Blaok, 
Mealy  Bad,  and  Ball  Tellow  (aometim**  called  "  Mealy  Tellow  ") 
*i«nify  a  cad-oolonred  Blacdc,  Bed,  and  Tellow  reipectively ; 
BUyer  Don  (heTatDie  mean*  a  bad-oolonied  Don.  A>  Iha  Ant- 
werp breeden  have,  a*  I  aald  b^ora,  wnm^y  aiiproprlaled  the 
nam^  I  tmat  that  yon  will  not  make  oonfnaion  wor*a  oon- 
ionnded  by  oalling  a  Silver  "  Silver  Don."— Tvxeit  Qdhj.. 


POUTEBS,  AHY  OTHEB  OOLOUB  OB  ItABEINaS 
CLASS. 
Thbkb  *eam*  to  be  ft  growing  inclination  to  do  away  with  thi* 
da**  ol  bird*  at  our  *howi,  and  lome  oonimittee*  have  already 
eaolodedlt.  Ithink  thiii«aven'gnatmi*tak*,andon*whian 
will  ba  fonnd  out  when  it  m*y  oe  too  late.  I  have  two  main 
tnaann*  tor  io  M^r^-  F>r>ti  Toong  and  poor  (*&ei*n  are  ex- 
dndadi  th*7  Mnnotaflord  to  boy  Itandud  Uldi, Quit  itooka 


JOOBHAIi  07 
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^TUBl  AXD  OORAGB  GABDBBSS. 


[  Annaiy  1«  ItBt, 


ftiiA  ihiirMiinftlioiisflS'PoQtiir  iMifliflisB 
«re  DipiMd  in  the  bod.  We  «U  kxunr  the  feeling  when  flzst  told 
€l  oTu  smeaeni  as  wriseiikfinL  andtbeplBttRire  we  Iuitb  at  seeing 
our  laixdB  martea  at  th*  mf¥nu  Bven  a  **  eomaiended "  or 
''highly  eemmemfled "  is  better  than  nething,  and  H  oon- 
scientiwiBly  so  labelledy  it  mast  be  esteemed  a  grea*  step  by  a 
young  or  poor  ianoieir,  partioiiiacly  at  a  large  show.  Many  of  ns 
liaTe  had  to  fi^  oar  w»y  np  fioBL  a  few  birds  of  "Any  other 
eoloor  or  markingB/'  and  why  disoonrage  others  feeling  their 
way  in  the  sane  path  ?  Bot^  seoond,  tlM  eomnittees  wao  ez- 
fllnda  this  class  surely  do  not  know  that  they  are  staking  at 
the  root  of  some  of  oorfinsst  breeds.  Those  who  oan  pnrohase 
a  stock  of  stastdard  birds  mist  not  think  that  they  ean  per- 
petoate  all  thepoints;  the  stmin  wiU  giadnally  dwindle  down 
and  die  oat.  We  must  efvery  now  and  then  ha^e  something  to 
put  sise  into  onr  steaiBS,  to  give  length  of  feather  and  length  of 
fimb,  and  that  style  whioh  is  imperative,  besides  keepJTig  np  the 
pniity  of  ooloQs.  It  is  from  the  disearded  olass  that  au  this  is 
iobehad.  What  better  bird  can  be  had  than  a  Sandy  for  giving 
the  Blacfc'paed  style  and  eohmr?  Ox  a  Mealy  for  killing  the 
eheanaK  madas  on  the  Bine  Pied,  afebd  in  place  giving  that  soft 
aoUa hoe  so  much  wanted?  Or  a  Splash  for  adding  siae and 
length  of  Itmh  to  the  Blue  and  to  the  White  ?  Wese  it  not  for 
the  Splaah  (any  eoloor)  ear  Whites  woold  go  oat  altogether,  or, 
at  ail  events,  hseome  small  delioate  birds  not  worth  the  keq^ing. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  keep  Pouters  for  exhibition 
to  ledk  with  a  ookL  eye  npsn  tfau  dafls,  bat  we  bneedem  have 
voiked  open  it  before  the  nxst  idiow  wss  thoajg^ht  ol,  and  had  we 
net  done  ao  these  woold  not  have  been  tiie  buds  whiehare  now 
heing  eihibtted.  I  hav«  heard  some  fanciers  say  they  would 
kiU  avery  bird  that  waa  not  vp  to  standard  macldng,  and  if 
this  were  put  into  praetioe  ganerally,  there  would,  by«and-by, 
he  nS'Poaten  either  to  kill  or  show.  We  oamM>t  do  without 
this  dssis,  sad  it  oofi^  to  be  eneonrsged  at  all  ihews.  Besides, 
in  it  there  are  often  foand  some  of  the  handsomest  Pouters  in 
the  show,  snd  we  must  reooUeet  that  it  is  neither  odoar  nor 
msfking,  but  shape,  timt  oonstitotss  the  Pouter  Pigeon.  This 
olass  slso  often  adds  eoosideiahly  to  the  amount  of  entry  money, 
and  I  consider  that  committees  who  exclude  it  from  their  shows 
BOB  not  only  damaging  the  Pouter  fancy,  bat  quacreUing  with 
their  braad  and  batter.-  " 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Brahma  Fowl,  By  Lswis  Wuoht.  Third  and  Bevised 
Edition.  "Journal  of  Horticulture"  Oiflee,  and  Messrs. 
OasseU. 


OccABioNALLT— vezy  occasionally— one  meets  with  people, 
usually  the  wrong  side  of  seventy,  who  speak  of  anyone  who 
goes  to  a  poultry  show  as  "  gone  to  look  at  cocks  and  nens,"  or 
who  connect  Pigeons  with  "Bine  Bocks  XQa,  a-dozen,  gents;** 
these  latter  not  the  least  the  wrong  side  of  seventy,  but  sporting 
striplings  of,  with  them,  the  silly  side  of  twenty.  But  putting 
feside  such,  there  were  many  who,  until  our  Crystal  Palace  shows 
and  our  handsome  volumes  on  poultry  and  Pigeons,  had  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  striking  beaufy  which  was  to  be  seen  among 
these  birds.  The  GrystalPalaoe  Shows  I  regard  as  the  educators 
of  the  English  eye  on  poultry  subjects.  Other  shows  are  held 
in  plaoea  oiten  out  of  the  way  and  net  arehitectaraUy  pleasing, 
ana  eoauBeqaently  the  world  in  ^^eneral  is  absent ;  but  one  Crystal 
Palace  Show  is  of  more  value  m  spreading  further  and  further 
the  loTO  and  eultore  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  than  all  the  other 
shows  of  England  pot  together.  Everyone  sees  it  advertised 
and  thousands  visit  it;  and  I  hope  its  promoters  will  give  six 
wisesior  even  eight  priaes  where  they  now  give  lour,  ai^d  make 
it  theJDerby  of  tM  poultry  world,  and  its  fUsk  prizes  immeasor- 
ahhr  beyond  in  esteem  any  ether  first  piines  whatsoever. 

loonsider,  then,  the  great  Crystal  Falaee  Show  as  the  eye- 
educator  of  Bnglishmen  in  matters  of  poultry ;  and  as  a  larger 
Bumber  of  well-off  peo^  Hve  near  London  than  in  any  other 
neighboorhood,  so  we  shall  have  a  Isrger  nmnbor  of  poultey ,  and 
especially  Pigeon  fisncien  and  esldhitoM,  resident  within  twenty 
ttues  of  the  metropolis. 

But  among  the  mind-edooatois  of  BngHsfa  people  onpooltry 
sobieots  stands  ftrst  and  foremost  Mr.  Lewis  Wii^t.  ffis  style 
Is  pleasing.  He  begins  a  chapter  in  a  way  to  eattfi  the  general 
reader  and  make  Inm  read  on.  A  mere  dry  detioler  of  poultry 
points  woold  and  eoold  nvwr  do  this.  It  is  not  my  pmvince 
now  to  speak  of  Mr.  Wright's  greatest  work ;  of  that  another 
time,  when  its  last  number  has  reached  me.  I  speak  this  wedl[ 
of  his  second  published  work,  and  of  that  work's  third  edition. 
*<  The  Brahma  Fowi  "  sawihe  light  in  1870 :  indghteen  months 
a  second  edition  wss  called  for,  and  now  is  issued  a  third.  This 
is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Here  is  a  TolTmie  which  touches  the 
pocket  to  the  assoont  of  five  sfaUlings,  and  treats  of  only  one 
'vasietyof  neoltry,  yet  which  hss  had  so  Braid  a  sals.  Thesale 
has  alao,  I  beHeve,  not  been  Ixinitod  to  Bmdand,  but  in  America 
ihewoslEhasbeenlargelybought  and  read.  I  have  ^pokan  of 
ftheeareer  of  ttiis  work  as  a  sign  of  the  times:  it  is  ao  in  more 
isspsststhaaopob   Btfty  yaaa  ago  no  ona  woold  hwn  bean  so 


unwise  as  to  nublish  a  ftvo-shfUfng  worik  on  any  one  vazioty  of 
fowls,  and  if  they  had  it  would  juwe  never  reached  a  third 
edition  within  its  third  year.  If  there  had  been  suoh  a  one  it 
would  have  been  on  fighting  cocks,  but  not  one  on  a  gentle» 
home-loving,  domestic  bird  like  the  Brahma.  The  times  are 
changed,  and  the  age  of  patronised  cruelty  is  at  any  rate  gone* 

This  third  edition  of  "The  Brahma  Fowl"  is  like  the  first 
edition,  and  yet  different.  It  is  the  same  in  size,  shape,  and  has 
exactly  the  same  number  of  pages  aod  the  same  number  ol 
colouredjpictures ;  but  the  pages  are  not  the  sanie,  nor  the  pic- 
tures. The  pictures  in  the  first  edition  were  good,  but  in  this 
third  they  are  bettor.  Markedly  so  is  the  portrait  of  the  Bark 
Brahma  cock  and  the  Dark  Brahma  hen ;  the  latter  is  especially 
a  lovely  bird.  There  is  a  pleasant  fact  connected  with  "  The 
Brahma  Fowl,"  that  it  led  to  its  author  writing  his  great 
"  Book  of  Poultrr."  Thus  Mr.  Wright  tried  his  wings  with  the 
"Practical  Poultry-keeper,"  strengthened  them  with  "l^e 
Brahma  Fowl,"  and  scarred  away  into  full  public  favour  with 
"  The  niustratod  Book  of  Poultry." 

The  Brahma  is  Mr.  Wright's  especial  fowl ;  and  although  aa 
yet,  owing  to  limited  accommodation  for  his  pets,  he  has  not 
been  a  large  or  general  exhibitor,  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the 
winning  chickens  of  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  have  been  bred 
on  one  side  or  the  other  from  his  strain,  and  a  hen  hatched  from 
eggs  supplied  by  him  realised  the  largest  sum  of  money  given 
for  any  single  hen  of  any  breed  during  the  last  twenty  yeaxs^— 
viz.,  ir20. 

"The  Brahma  Fowl"  treats  fully  en  tiiie  subject  indicated  by 
its  title,  becpnninf  with  the  origin  of  the  Brahma,  then  speaks 
of  its  qualities  ana  management,  contrasts  the  Bark  and  Li^t 
varieties,  and  goes  on  to  speak  of  breeding,  rearing,  and  managing 
Brahmas,  flnisning  with  a  chapter  on  judging  them. 

I  always  tell  anyone  desirous  of  taloBg  to  poultry.  Adopt  one 
variety— that  whi<di  you  fancy,  and  which  those  who  understand 
the  matter  think  your  home  is  adapted  for ;  and  then  xead-aj^ 
the  subject  and  get  your  variety;  ukL  shove  all  things,  if  you 
wish  to  succeed,  stick  to  it.  If  Brahmas  be  your  fancy— and  ii 
they  are  there  will  be  smiles  for  you  from  your  wife  and  children, 
or  you  will  have  eggs  for  breakfast  when  perhi^  your  nei^^- 
bours  have  none ;.  snd  the  kitohen  denizen  or  denizens,  theoudd 
of  all  work  or  the  grand  cook,  will  wilHns^y  save-up  scraps  and 
loam  to  help  jqfol  as  they  find  what  a  kitohen  friend  for  e^gs 
and  chickens  is  the  Brahma.  Let  such  a  man  or  woman  (ladies 
are  excellent  fanciers,  indeed  among  the  Tory  best),  with  & 
Brahma  turn  get  this  work,  read  it  hard,  master  ita  oontente, 
and  within  the  first  season  he  or  she  will  save  ite  cost  over  and 
over  again.— WiLTSHms  Bbotob. 

Fhe<uant9  for  Ooverti  and  Aviaries.    Bk  W.  B.  Ixoxticbibb. 

H.  Cox,  London. 

Tme  eleven  engravii^  are  beautiful,  inelading  the  speoSee 
of  Pheasant  for  use  aod  ornament^  known  in  this  country ;  tiie 
paper  is  equal  to  drawing  paper^  and  the  binding  handsome* 
The  litozary  part  is  useful,  but  chiefly  a  oompilatioBu 

HIGH-COIiOUBED  GAKABEBS. 

Wb  were  very  maoh  surprised  to  see  in  your  Journal  that  the 
reoeipt  for  breeding  high-coloured  Canaries  belonged  to  Bemrose 
and  Orme.  We  vnsh  you  to  understand  that  we  (Wright  snd 
Shaw,  of  Sutton-in-Ashneld),  sold  this  loeceipt  to  Orme  last  year 
(1872),  with  an  understanding  that  he  was  not  to  divuljge  it  to 
an^ronOb  We  are  very  nanj  to  leam  that  he  has  deceived  usb. 
This  year  the  birds  exhibited  by  Bemrose  &  Orme  principally 
hsfve  been  bred  end  moulted  by  us.— Wbigst  A  ShjiW. 

[We  forwsrded  a  copy  of  the  iddef  oontents  of  this  noto  to 
Messm.  BemFOOB  ft  0»ei  to  whioh  Mr.  Bemrose  replies  aa 
follows: — 

"  I  beg  to  say  Mr.  Orme  did  purehase  from  Messrs.  Wright 
the  methed  ol  feeding  that  we  adopted  to  obtain  hi^  colour, 
which  I  had  known  for  years  bat  I  had  never  given  the  food  in 
saffteisBt  quantity.  Mr.  Orme,  oentrsry  to  my  wishes  and 
onhnowa  to  me,  told  the  method  of  f  sedittg  to  a  man  named 
Bennett.  I  was  not  aware  of  this  until  some  time  after,  but  it 
eveatoaUy  came  to  my  knowledge  that  Bennett  and  BMneeby 
(to  whom  Beonett  had  told  it)  were  writing  to  fanoien  ofieiing 
to  sell  the  method  adopted  by  us—in  fact  had  sold  it  to  sevecol^ 
amongst  the  nomber  to  Holmes,  of  Nottingham,  who  gate 
Baznesby  ^  far  it.  Upon  finding  this  out  I  at  onoe  wrote  to 
yea,  deeming  it  the  most  straightforward  course  to  porsue.  I 
can  only  say  I  deeply  regret  Orme's  oonduot,  and  my  having 
had  any  ceisaeotion  with  the  case. 

<«  With  regard  to  the  lattor  pact  of  Messrs.  Writ's  Istteiw 
stating  <thatthe  birds  exhibited  by  us  were  prinetpday  bred  and 
meuited  by  tiiem,'it  is  sin^y  onftrue.  At  the  oommeticemewt 
of  the  seaecm  they  had  three  variegated  bhrds,  whioh  I  thoa^ 
weald  tan  out  well,  bat  they  have  not  done  so.  In  oider  to  obtain 
tlmse  we  had  to  buy  several  others  qoite  useless  as  show  birds^ 
having  sold  three  of  them  myself  as  song  birds  for  fit.  I  am 
quite  wflling  to  adnotaU  that  is  true,  but  most  protest  nflsiael 


r 
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rpni  of  their  Mtor.  Th«fai|iiMfe-oo]0iii«dkMbiir»fa»^ve 
diowii  bftfe  bMn  moulted  bymyBetf— I  moulted  ninetj-el^t, 
€<  the  beet  not  having  been  yet  sent  ont.— B.  Bbuobs. 
'P.Stf— It  k  my  intentten  at  tne  fllofo  oi  the  ■eaaoB.  to  leaT* 


» 


Thete  li  no  need  to  puisne  the  inbjeot  tartlMrhi  oaredamai. 


] 


TBM   BEE-KE£FBB*S  OALENBAB  FOB 

JANUABT. 

Im  eoomienfllsg*  criepdar  in  Tarn  JotmriL  or  Hubwcultum, 
I  viD  itMte  that  dozing  the  last  few  yeen  a  ooneidereble  ad- 
TMioe  baa  been  made  in  i^iariaa  aoienoe  by  a  wideapiead 
•eetfam  ot  inleIHgmt  bee  heepeii.  Themaiteof  eoumonaenae 
to  enmpins-im  to  the  nofaoe  m  moat  of  the  eoontleaef  Bnglaad, 
nd  it  18  on  thia  lonndaiion  iliat  all  good  and  fnoeeeaftil  manage- 
meat  in  the  peat  has  been  aohieVed.  The  jarogfeae  made  in 
an0liealbeo.keepiBgof  latoia  ao  neroeatible,  thaTl  oheciah  the 
nope  I  may  hare  the  happineaa  of  aaomag  that  tbeaaaada  of  the 
nsal  pepmatimi  of  Wngland  declTe  a  anKtantial  iaoane  from 


Seme  tluree  monfha  ago  I  feoei^ed  aa  in'vftalioii  to  YMt  a 
^fOlage  in  North  Stafforoahire.  Abont  a  oonple  of  beam  after 
Biy  aaival  ahneat  all  the  leading  bee-heepesa  within  tve  aiflea 
octha Tfilage  oame  to  apead  Ifae  eiMaiag  witti  me  and  my  boat 
in  oonTenation  abont  oeea.  Bee-beeping  la  that  neichboor- 
hood  had  made  no  progreaa  fnm  time  immemorial  fSu  abont 
ttme  yeaca  ago^  when  a  book  of  modem  date  on  the jpzaotloal 
management  of  beee  f  eU  into  the  viSageKa'  handa.  Hiey  now 
keep  Seea  for  profit,  aoa&e  having  foorteen  hivea,  aome  ten,  aome 
eeven,  and  otheza  f  onr  hiraa.  I  am  happy  to  aay  that  I  noTer 
met  more  advanoed  and  intelligBaA  bee-kenerB  braore  or  ainoe. 

If  I  hare  to  pilot  the  ateamer  for  twetve  montha,  let  me, 
tefoce  I  monnt  the  paddle-box,  wiah  an  the  crew  and  paaaengera 
*'  A  Happy  New  Year,"  and  ezpreaa  my  hope  that  we  ahall  have 
fiik  weatner^  and  a  plnaaant  aa  well  aa  a  pzoapemoi  voyage. 

JAKUABT. 

If  beaa  have  food  enough  in  their  hivea  now,  the  leai  they  are 
diatuibed— indeed  the  qmeter  they  ait  amongat  their  oombs,  the 
beiier  Though  all  healthy  hivea  are  benefited  by  the  beea 
taJring  an  ocoasional  airing  in  mild  weather  during  the  winter 
Tnontne,  the  iiiTnatee  of  heaifthy  hivea  ait  more  quietly  aad  oloaely 
iocetber  than  thoae  of  nnhealtiiy  hives.  On  toniinff-up  a  hive 
imeoted  with  foul  brood,  we  mvariably  find  the  beea  aitting 
very  looaely  in  it,  and  that  tttey  at  once  begin  to  apiead  tfaem- 
aalvea  over  the  oomba.  On  tnming-up  one  of  my  own  hlyea 
lately.  I  aaw  the  beea  aot  in  thia  way,  aad  aumeoting  the  oanae 
I  applied  aome  amolcB  to  enable  me  to  examine  it  thoroughly, 
when  I  found  it  extenaively  diaeaaed.  The  beea  will  be  ahaken 
oat  of  it  into  a  hive  of  sweet  oomba  aome  nig^t  thia  wedc 

Though  September  and  Ootober  are  the  best  time  for  feeding 
beea  for  the  winter,  many  bee-keepers  fail  to  give  enough  food 
at  that  aeaaon,  and  continue  to  feed  them  for  montha  aftarwarda. 
Snoh  late  feeding  ia  attended  with  the  riak  of  inducing  the  beea 
to  oonunenoe  breeding,  and  the  brood  being  efailM  to  death  by 
tooety  vreather.  There  ia  alao  aome  diiBoulty  in  prttiiig  the 
beea  to  take  food  during  cold  weather,  when  thejr  naturally  aeek 
warmtii  by  crowding  together.  If  neoeaaary  to  feed  in  January, 
let  the  food  when  given  oe  warm,  aay  abont  100^.  or  blood  heat. 
If  the  beea  will  not  take  it.  let  them  be  brought  mto  a  hothouae 
or  warm  room,  and  there  fed  with  wann  syrup,  keei>ing  them  in 
their  hivea.  Jxl  such  a  caae  I  pour  the  warm  liquid  oyer  beea 
and  comb,  and  keep  them  shut-up  for  twenty-four  nours. 

Ia  it  necessary  to  yentilate  hiyes  in  winter  7  No :  the  smallest 
door  possible  affords  the  bees  air  enough  during  winter.  With 
wooden  hives  ventilation  is  an  advantage,  aa  the  greater  part  of 
ttke  moiature  which  (without  ventilation),  condfensea  on  the 
iasidea  of  the  hivea  and  rota  the  oomba,  ia  carried  through  the 
'Ventilating  holes.  Where  wood  hivea  are  used,  the  crown  holea 
Aould  be  covered  withfly-pioof  wire,  and  uaed  as  ventllating- 
aliaffes;  aad  where  such  hives  faava  no  crown  holes,  I  have  seen 
ihe  oomba  saved  by  boring  hdea  through  the  crowns  and  sides 
with  gimlets  and  small  brace-bits. 

Ihmng  the  winter  both  hcmey  and  beea  should  be  paoteeted 
irom  hooae  and  field  mice ;  during  the  summer  they  need  no 
protection  from  such  robbers,  but  la  winter  bees  ait  so  doaely 
together  in  the  centre  of  their  hive,  that  mice  frequently  enter 
without  moleatation  and  devour  the  honey  in  the  outside  oombs, 
cod  will  even  kill  the  beea  and  afterwards  eat  their  heada  off. 
How  the  aagadous  mice  manage  to  take  bee  by  bee  from  the 
naaa  and  earry  them  outside  the  hivea  witiumt  befaig  etuag  ia  a 
BUBTvel :  but  oiey  do  it.  I  have  known  many  hivea  nearly 
mined  oy  mice  eating  tiie  heads  of  the  bees,  and  leaving  the 
bodiea  in  heaps  ontaide.  To  prevent  theae  depredationa  we 
eontoaot  1^  doom  of  the  hivea  in  winter  by  uaing  piecea  of  wood 
with  doorways  in  them,aafflciently  large  to  permit  beea  to  oany 
«ntibeir  dead,  and  amatt  enough  to  exclude  mice. 

Aa  wet  and  cdd  are  hurtful  to  bees,  I  mav  here  zefar  to  the 
fKolaofeicm  from  thaae  needed  ia  winter*   It  ha«  been  stated  by 


aoaae one  tfaafc  beaa  dieiaa  tempantopa ol  W  that  ia  to  aaff 
whaa  the  mammy  falla  to  within  S?  of  the  freariaa-peiiit  iaaiaa 
a  hive,  beea  eaanot  live.  I  have  not  yet  pat  thai  to  the  teal 
of  experiment,  but  if  it  ira  iaot,  the  impostaaoe  of  oovexina 
beeaweUinwmtar  eaaaotbe  toolii^lyiaaiatedon.  Thebeal 
and  neateat  oeven  for  hivea  whioh  x  have  evar  aeen  ware  aoma 
IlataiyMtioedinBtafloadaUra.  They  might  be  eaUedfroodan 
oaaea  for  faivea»  and  ware  aboat  SO  inohea  wide  and  neai^ag 
deep.  They  atood  on  floor  boasda  and  had  moveable  lids.  Tha 
hivea  placed  inaide  waae  well  protected  and  eaay  of  aooeaa. 
The  eaaea  warn  laage  enoa|di  lor  aaaering.  akaiag,  and  feeding 
|ii^4^^  aad  ooat  Ifff.  each,  a  aaw  eifl^ileen  in  one  aaiden«  where 
they  had  a  very  pleaaing  appoaiaaea.  Between  the  hivea  aad 
the  eaaea  them  iaapaeeenoagfa  for  aoaaaanirer-oovering  in  froaty 
Ifaave  navar  aeen  oavenao  aoatplateand  aatiafaotocye 


^  the  aotiva  montha  of  aamamr  thara  may  aot  be  moa 
laralll  bava  toaay  in  tha  fixat  number  of  the  month,  and  it 
may,  thamloia,  be  nnasaaary  to  ooatinaa  my  raaaaite  annthmg 
week.  Aa  I  am  anxioua  to  make  theae  aotsa  aa  eompreheaaiva 
aa  poaaib]e,if  aay  ol  yoar  leadera  find  diAeultiaala  bee^managa* 
meat,eaatatii«them  tothe  Bditota  they  win  leoaive  the  belt 
conniflmattaa  and  attcnWnn     A- Parmaaw^  SmU,  CkeaMra. 


BSE-FABMINCL 

IH  aurwevto  "O.H.'a"  «aery  whether  I  kill  the owana  ex- 
eeptiag  one  when  uniting  tmae  or  foar  awuma,  I  believe  it  ia 
tha  beat  way  te  do  ao,  as  a  yoang  queen  may  be  aelected  fbc 
atook  in  that  aaninsi ;  bat  in  my  pmetioe  I  nave  not  dona  aay 
ain^ply  beeanae  ia  tiiia  part  of  the  eoonAry  we  Inen  the  heavieai 
Uvea  lor  atoek  i/M  that  tham  amy  be  no  danger  in  wintering^ 
and  auoh  often  happen  to  be  the  flmt  awanna,  oenaequentv 
aeoond  awaraaa  ana  eld  ateefca  which  hava  yoaag  qneeaa  aae 
generally  eondamna^  Theae  aaa  vrhat  I  have  had  to  unite,  and 
aa  I  did  not  fear  aeoaring  a  queen  oat  of  the^  I  hawe  taken  na 
forttiar  trouble,  exeevraw^  m  my  own  wptacy,  where  I  hava 
followed  the  practice  hddlownin  the  ^  Haady  Book  of  Beea  ** 
^via.,  to  takethe  heaviaat  hivea  for  honey,  and  feed  the  lighteat 
to  the  required  fftm^nrfl  I  aeldom  find  much  difficulty  in  pr^ 
venting  tiie  beea  fighting.  I  believe  aeent  ia  the  b«id  of  union; 
for  if  i^^htiBg  ia  gomg  on.  by  blovriag  amoke  of  corduroy  or  fn^ 
tian  vigoroualy  amongst  vunn  the  oommotion  oeaaea  at  onoe. 

When  taking  my  menda'  beea,  wtdeh  are  kept  in  the  amaU 
<^-faihionBdrhiv«i,  I  proceed  thna :— Suppoae  four  hivea  hava 
to  be  taken,  I  getlbar  empty  hivea,  blow  a  uttle  smoke  into  each 
of  the  eondenmed  ones,  and  proceed  juet  aa  in  artifioial  awanft- 
ing,  only  dramming  longer,  or  till  the  beea  are  all  out  or  nearly 
ao.  I  tiien  plaoethe  beaa  on  the  original  stands  and  take  tha 
honey-hivea  into  aoaae  dark  oothonae,  turn  them  bottom  up- 
warda,  and  ia  the  oemrae  of  half  an  hour  what  few  beea  are  Idt 
in  the  hoaey-hivea  vrill  be  ^ad  to  eacape  to  their  biiginal  standi 
aa  aeon  aa  li^t  ia  admitted.  I  then  take  the  two  hivea  next 
each  other,  and  daah  one  on  its  own  alab  and  place  the  other  an 
it,  taldng  eeia  to  fumigate  them  equally.  I  wait  a  abort  tima 
while  theae  udike,  which  irill  not  be  long  in  September  or  Oc- 
tober. I  tiMn  treat  the  other  hivea  in  tiie  aame  way,  and 
perhaps  not  more  than  a  score  of  bees  will  be  lost.  I  hava 
unitea  stocks  in  my  own  garden  vrithout  the  loss  of  a  single  beo 
excepting  a  queen,  which  i  found  underneath  the  hive. 

Bespeoting  tiia  other  qpeaey  on  aupering  I  cannot  say  nmoh. 
for  I  have  only  tried  twice— once  in  1872,  and  onoe  in  187&~and 
have  aucceeded  pretty  weU  by  aimply  placing  a  little  guida- 
oomb  in  the  glaaa,  putting  it  on  an  adaptmg-board,  and  then 
over  t^  eironfiff  h<de-HMy  8  or  4  indtiea  in  diameter— in  the  top 
of  the  hive,  vrithout  any  resti  lotions  to  the  queen  or  drones. 
I  am  thinking  of  t^ing  several  expMimenta  in  saperii^next 
summer,  and  if  the  weather  be  favoimble  your  correspondent 
will  be  welcome  to  my  experience.— TaoMAa  BiASHAW,  Langnor, 
near  Bu(tton, 

WHAT  IS  HONBT? 

TsB  diaousalen  of  *'  What  is  Honey  ?  "  recalls  the  old  contro- 
versy of  '*  The  Chemistry  of  Honey,'^'  where  it  was  held  on  the 
one  side  that  even  sugar  and  water  after  passing  through  the 
body  of  the  bee  and  stored-np  became  converted  into  veritable 
honey,  a  dootrino  t^&BL  wbica  oar  Editors,  if  I  remember,  ag 
well  as  the  preaeat  vmter,  entered  thehr  diaaent. 

Mr.  Pettigrerw  ii  pevleetiy  correct  in  treating,  lor  practical 
paipceea,  aealed  honey  m  a  daitinet  article  from  the  uaaealed ; 
the  latter,  aa  I  have  taken  oocaalen  before  nowto  point  pnL 
wQl  not  thicken  nor  oonaoUdate,  even  after  frost  aets  in,  while 
the  former  will  atiffen-up  and  cryataUise  during  midsummer 
heat;  henoe  the ^reat  noMail^ f or  bee-keepera on  bmaking-np 
hivea  to  keep  the  two  peHeetfv  aepamte.  Unaealed  honev  la 
alwaT*  better  given  at  onoe  aa  feedteg  to  beea,  otiierwiee  miaed 
with  the  aeided  it  has  the  efleot  oi  keeping  the  whde  thin  and 
indncea  fermentation. 

I  related  a  few  yeara  ago  how  I  found  a  very  capital  straw 
hiv%  diivan  on  the  twanty^fonxth  day  alter  awanaag,  had,  at 


>v  I. 


JOUBNAIt  OF  HOBTIOULTUBB  AND  OOTTAGB  QABDBNEB. 


it  hralthf  b«M  WBTs 

iti»j     ..." 

fnogiu,  kod  tlukt  it  tamad  oat  in  the  spring  ft  nuos  ol  oormp- 
tioa  from  fool  brood  thereby  indaoed. 

While  igra^ng  with  Ur.  Pettigiew  u  to  the  dittinatiieM  of 
■Mled  trom  iiii»e»led  bon»7,  I  o*imot  mbiOTibe  to  the  twioe 
aweUowing  mnd  diigonlng  prooasi  with  the  eocompeuring 
oliemiul  ahkoge  thenby  brought  sbont.  I  inoUne  to  Quuk, 
ntbcr,  with  toot  othei  oorteepondeDt  "  B,  &  W."  that  of  this 
we  went  edeqoete  pioid;  neithsi'  do  I  believe  our  orderly  litUs 

bvoniitea  act  on  ttie  hi"' *  — *"~    "'  ' — '~~  """  ' 

"intott      "    " 
■nehol 


._  ...  poeeeHi  nnioamb  obeemtory  hlvee  ere  femilier 

iting  the  greet  time  end  peine  eTery  freeh  erriTnl  tekea 

In  Hleoting  the  o«ll«  ia  wfakh  to  store  awey  pollen  ea  well  ai 
lumey,  wlta  Uw  orident  intenUoa  of  kesping  all  properly  olaaii- 
fled  end  diitinal,  end  we  oannot  fell  to  obierve  the  gredoelly- 
fUlins  honey  Mil*  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  hive,  till  at  lut 
only  the  nnaUeet  oiiOoe  remeine  in  vary  many ;  end  nay  It  not 
be  ttiat  onr  feTonritea  at  thli  pertleiUar  itage  poaaeii  the  power, 
iMtfoie  hermatlaaUy  eealing-np,  to  siiak-ont  end  extract  the 
aqaeone  end  eSrial  propertiea,  oannng  it  ever  aftermtda  to 
ooniolidate  and  keep  f—i  BiMraawemu  Baa-Kupaa, 


exhibited  _.  . 
but  aa  I  *ejd 


HONEY  SUPERS  AT  BXHIBITIONa. 
very  glad  to  lee  your  able  oorreapondent  "  B.  A  W." 
up  iJie  above  mbjeot.    I  oartainly  did  not  eipeot  to 
—  flower  ehowa  lapeie  fllled  by  arUQoial  ir-' 


1  my  preTiooB  letter,  it  was  imfartanate  that  it 


,    Wa  la  nat  boUtra  ttu  OoUn  Hwnbo^^  bad  uythioc 


i  a  girsn  nni 


Fowl  Houd  [L.  8.  F.i.—Tb»  iool — ., 

not  u  imponaat  h  ttu  «il<a»  oI  UuIt  nui.  Bli  Uida  vlU  idom  gomlOTtab^ 
la  ■  nia«  t  tut  MBan.  Ton  «a  maki  ap  Iha  DKcenn  anmbar  ol  <nlda 
rsat  t^  laUng  it  out  of  tba  tlanda.  M>k«  fimr  lu«i«  IB  taM  high.  Thai 
na^  obIj  ba  pluk  all  nnaod,  aod  ihonld  not  axaaad  SOf.  aaoh. 

Hull  Toa  Favu  ('■  P.  S.)— Ton  nvM  not  pnaama  to  uittnllgt  u,bat 
ToadUtKftiHB  na  «>  MM.  Ofaalad.  Peaek,  aoo*  Uma  iliini,  «t>  u  ttas 
diairina  ol  two  alUUaman— "  aw  nutwlal "  "  Jim,"  aald  ooa,  "  ran  I)*  ant 
la  tteo."  "B^ant  IT  than  ahan^  jt/afa.'  We  haap  ■  thoaaaaa  hem  and 
poUaU  and  (aad  lHam  waU.  V*  kHD  aaaomrt,  and  a»  aon  that  tor  aarij 
Gulog  ouiia  la  not  Uw  toad.  Wa  ^Ta  a  UUIa  •nrj  itj,  tail  oni  food  la 
gcoondoata,b*da7maal,iilBl*liadaTal(ha  baatqnalltf,  tudavVL  Wa 
haUnalniw  toDda.  Wa  an  naraiiriUMot  ««a,  tot  va  do  not  ooma  nff  to 
nntnaiaban.    liar  jooi  an* naiw  ba  laaa. 

auRaaBimiFDai.T»8Ho«.~T]uniian  omladon  ol  lb*  lUidpttaala 
the  Blank  Bad  Oama  DMtaa  alaaa.  It  ma  awaideA  (o  Ht.  T.  WT  laB*, 
a,  High  OUait.  01<a>lain. 

Houi.  IMiBUV  SooiaTT'a  Wmxa  Saov.— Hc.laala  did  sot  win  hit  own 
asp.    It  waa  woa  lo  Ht.  Znriuait  vith  tha  btat  Blna-piad  PodMi  hen,  and 

^9a>B  or  Bm  {Saturaliill—Tba  naua  ot  tha  blid  Ton  mntlon  oa  pifa 
got  la  tha  ICoontala  Flaah,  BrambUng,  oe  Brambia  noch,  aa  U  la  ovnunooq 
oaUad  bf  Urd-aatohaia  In  tlis  nalghbinulicod  ol  London  i  tha  FringUla  nun- 
^iMnjifu  ol  onilUiokiglita.— D.  Baowv. 


HBTBOBOLaiOAL  0BBKB7ATIORS, 

Oajoiaa  a^cua,  Loxnoa. 

Lat.  51'  83*  40'  H. ;  Loog.  0°  8'  0*  W. ;  Altltnde  111  feet. 


for  sapera,  gtaaa  and  wood,  or  atraw,  bat  had  no  aoccaaa  In  either, 
tbonpi  I  had  my  beae  on  the  heather. 

I  qnite  agree  with  "  B.  &  W."  that  ralM  ahonld  be  leid  down, 
but  m  Ho.  1  leave  out  that  portion  aboat  feeding  beea  eight 
monthapreviona  to  the  ahow.  I  like  to  give  nvoM*  a  little 
food  in  Maroh.  I  woold  not  allow  feeding  after  llaioh.  No.  3 
I  do  not  agree  with.  Let  the  exhibitor  atrengthen  his  atook  ao 
that  the  honey  may  be  lagiliinately  atoted  by  the  beea. 

I  wat  at  the  Bnrton-on-Trent  Flower  Bhow  in  Angoat  laat, 
'letupon  were  vary  poor ;  many  wero  not  half  fall— very 

...       _,. ..  .1 —  I  ^^^  which  waa  the 

w  eioapt  that  at  Man- 
olieetei  thia  year.  They  all  laid  it  vaa  a  poor  seaaon  in  the 
Burton  diatriet,  which  I  think  can  be  echoed  by  all  bee-keepera. 

If  Bome  role  oaold  be  laid  down  ao  aa  to  guide  tha  oommittoei 
of  flower  ahows,  I  think  they  wonld  avail  thsauelvoB  ot  them. 
I  oan  namo  a  tew  ahem  that  I  attend  in  ths  northern  and  mid- 
land conntie*,  and  perhapa  "B.  £  W."  or  other  oorreapoBdenIa 
can  eaaiat  In  the  matter,  ao  aa  to  give  all  a  fair  chance  ;  bat  by 
all  meaoB  leave  a  claaa  for  the  worUog  man  both  in  atraw  hlvea 
and  atraw  enpara. — South  LuiaiBBiHi  Baa-EaaraK. 


«Tsr' 


ift 


KXUARKB. 

SBrd.— Tina  loraioon,  than  rather  aloodr :  lala 
Dighl. 
-Filr  and  Dlaaaaat,  but  not  bright  thaniA 
95(l]^-^igl7  and  mlit  j  In  morning ;  Ur  aho< 
aStlL— DaUall  da;,  with  lala  In  tha  eraolng. 
mth.— Hiaiy  rain  in  mofnlng ;  Tarj  bright  n 


SALT  FOR  BEES. 
Iv  <■  A.  T.  W.,  Kidveliy:'  adda  a  little  oommon  ialt  to  hia  food 
lor  beea,  partionlarly  in  Uie  aprlng  of  the  year,  Uie  food  will  ba 
greatly  improved.  Inseota,  like  animala,  ocavo  for  aalt  at  timea. 
I  am,  air,  an  old  bee-keeper  and  have  often  watohed  them,  in 
the  early  apiing,  aaokiug  tha  atraw  of  a  freahlv  tomad-oat  dnng- 
lieto  from  we  atable — for  what  t — it  ia  the  tut  in  the  manore. 
Allow  ma  to  add  to  thi*  note  the  very  ilmple  mode  ol  taking 
'  a  hive  lor  honay,  ptaotiaed  by  ma  lor  year*.  On  a  verv  flue 
' ■■-n  the  beea  are  lolly  oooapiad  away  from  noma. 


ere  they 
[ugderflu 


Stance  from  ita  stand,  then  torn  It  nptida  down^  take  away  the 
bottom  board,  and  wliat  beea  are  at  work  in  the  tiive  will  imme- 
diately riae  in  the  air  and  flyback  to  their  old  qoarten,  and  from 
there  they  witl  again  aearoh  for  their property.diiplayingamMt 


LW  diiT<  and  tbarp  ebovar .,— . 

. uabw  weatbar,  no  rama^abla  artramaa  ^tlur 

rain;  Ikaltavantnntninaiitl;  jutahost  InailBC 


SRSvi. 


UBCorinad 
\.i.—1l  (ba  . 
«,(baaan 

d  intndnea  U  la  tha  an-petaiS*.    TaamatrdoU  gaiM 
nab  tha  aag-    11  tha  igg  ba  btokan  In  iba  paaaada  tha ' 


Draw  out  a  wli^  (Mbar,  aeek  Uln  Metv 

' ' '  ^^U  ganllTi  andToo  mnal 

—  — -UiaL    IK 


It  lapM.    It  la 
Iter  tfiaiKI.  and 


!.  a.).-l[tn7olthebMt  B 


KiSiTT.v;, 
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Pbdcos  AitBX&T  YxcTOB  Bomx,  1864. 
Tin  Insozanoa  to  ba  paid. 
Llnnaoa  died,  1778. 

1  RUND4T  ATTSB  KPIPHAaT. 

Pt.9iroH  Mohdat. 
Day  briaka  6.0  a.x. 
Ozloxd  Lent  Tenn  beginf. 

Day. 

41.0 
41.9 
49.0 
41.5 
49.1 
48.0 
49.1 

MIfkt. 

80i 
80.8 
80JI 
80.1 
90.6 
90S 
99.9 

Mean. 

86.9 
86.0 
86.1 
8S.8 
86.8 
86.9 
86.0 

16 
18 
99 
18 
19 
19 

n*    b. 
6af8 
6     8 
6     8 
6     8 
4      8 

8  8 

9  8 

m.    b. 
8al4 
9     4 
10     4 
19     4 
18     4 

15  4 

16  4 

n.     b. 
28    10 
86    11 
morn. 
46     0 
67     1 
11      8 
90     4 

m.    b. 
68    10 

9    11 
90    11 
81    11 
46    11 

after. 
96     0 

91 

< 
98 
94 

96 
96 

ra.  a. 
7  1 
7    96 

7  60 

8  14 

8  87 
0     0 

9  99 

8 
9 
10 
11 
19 
18 
14 

Wnm  obMnraUou  takan  imw  London  dniliMr  fortr-UuM  yavs,  tba  avaraga  daj  tampontara of  tha  weak  U  41.8';  and  !«■  nighl  tempantara 
•lUo.   Xhagiaalaa4baafcwaa54'.oathal9th,18S8;andttialowaa»aoUir,onthal8th,1867.  Iha giaataat faU of nOn waa LOO iaah. 

SAVING  FUEL. 

PBESUME  that  the  modem  oompensating 
systemfl  of  heating,  as  implied  to  hothoases, 
have  not  been  as  yet  so  generally  adopted  as 
to  have  had  much  effect  in  modifVing  the 
fael  bills.  To  discard  any  boiler  which  has 
done,  and  is  still  capable  of  doing,  good  ser- 
yice,  to  give  place  to  some  of  these  compa- 
ratively untested  inventions,  is  a  matter 
which  demands  consideration,  and  even  the 
recommendation  of  liberal  compensation  may 
not  have  the  desired  effect  of  introducing  them  into  office. 
The  next  question  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  interest, 
and  one  worthy  of  being  discussed,  is.  How  best  to  econo- 
mise with  those  appliances  which  are  already  in  general 
use  ?  Cheap,  and  theriefore  inferior,  fuel  is  often  advo- 
cated and  used  for  the  sake  of  economy.  My  own  expe- 
rience goes  to  prove  that  no  saving  whatever  is  effected 
through  the  use  of  such.  Good  coal  or  coke  always  con- 
tains and  gives  out  the  greatest  amount  of  caloric,  and 
in  the  end  is  the  cheapest.  We  some  time  ago  tried  the 
dross,  but  what  with  inferior  fires  and  a  much  larger 
miantity  of  refuse,  we  have  resumed  and  will  abide  by 
ue  good  coal. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  if  economy  is  to  be  practised,  its 
most  effective  form*  will  be  through  the  reduction  of 
temperatures. 

Low  night  temperatures  for  Vines  have  lately  been 
much  advocated  in  some  of  your  contemporaries.  A 
night  temperature  10''  or  12°  above  the  freezing  point  for 
Vines  very  early  in  the  season,  and  at  a  very  tender  stage 
of  their  growth,  is  said  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect. 
Some  Muscat  Grapes  I  saw  exhibited  in  September  last 
had  been  grown  under  this  arctic  treatment,  and  cer- 
tainly the  uvid  sea-green  colour  was  not  salutaiv.  Where 
early  forcing  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  has  to  be 
practiBed  it  can  only  be  sucoessfdlly  done  by  some  power- 
ful stimulant,  and  that  with  the  Vine  means  heat.  No 
fruit-bearing  plant  under  artificial  circumstances  is  more 
suBceptible  of  cold  than  the  Vine.  Any  attempt  at  starv- 
ing it  is  sure  to  end  in  failure.  I  never  yet  could  mature 
(hapes  at  a  given  time,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  in  a  tem- 
perature continually  below  60°  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
frowth ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  with  the  object  of 
iminishing  the  heat  for  Vines  that  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  low  night  temperatures,  but  rather  as  regards  the  treat- 
ment of  Pines  and  other  exotics.  I  believe  the  fuel  con- 
sumed for  vineries  throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months  is  small  compared  with  that  required  to  keep  up 
the  tropical  temperatures  which  are  frequently  supposed 
to  be  aosolutely  mdispensable  for  the  well-being  of  these 
plants  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  may  be  said  one 
Pine  stove  does  not  exist  for  ten  vineries;  but  for  one 
vinery  started  in  the  dead  of  winter  ten  remain  inactive 
until  the  advance  of  genial  weather,  when  fostering  care 
nearly  dispenses  with  fire  heat. 

The  heating  of  large  plant  establishments  is  a  serious 
conBideration :  some  which  I  know  would  not  only  bear 
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with  impunity  but  positive  advantage  a  reduction  of  10% 
or  even  20°,  in  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent kept.  I  am  able  to  affirm  this  from  practical  obser- 
vation. A  boiler  which  previously  did  its  work  most 
efficiently,  heating  ranges  exclusively  devoted  to  Pines, 
Orchids,  &c.,  by  means  of  upwards  of  2000  feet  of  4-inch 
piping,  had  an  additional  range  with  1000  feet  more 
piping  attached  in  October,  1872,  and  the  circulation 
towards  the  first-mentioned  ranges  was  greatly  impaired, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  interior  reduced  to  a  degree 
seldom,  if  ever,  before  attempted  for  such  inmates.  In 
cold  weather  (the  place  is  much  exposed)  the  night  tem- 
perature of  the  houses  for  weeks  in  succession  sometimes 
did  not  exceed  45°,  and  that  of  the  day,  with  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  sun  rarely  exceeded  60°,  that  being  the 
lY^inimnm  and  tiiis  the  maximum  from  October  to  the 
end  of  March ;  yet  of  Pines  there  were  numbers  in  variouB 
stages,  principally  succession  plants  of  Smooth-leaved 
Cayenne,  and  there  were,  besides,  a  good  number  of  the 
same  variety  in  fruit ;  also  a  lot  of  Queens  which  showed 
fruit,  as  desired,  in  September.  I  never  recollect  seeing 
successionid  plants  remain  so  dwarf,  rigid,  dark  ^08n, 
and  heiJthy  during  the  dull  months  of  winter.  Those 
bearing  fruit  did  not  swell  it  so  rapidly  or  mature  it  so 
soon  as  they  would  have  done  in  a  high  temperature; 
but  how  different  the  finely-developed  plump-pipped  fruit 
from  those  shrivelled  or  prematurely  ripened  in  a  high 
stewing  temperature  t  The  Queens,  many  of  which  did 
not  ripen  until  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April  (a  grand  hit  for  the  early  season),  were  double  the 
weight  of  tibose  subsequently  ripened  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  June.  The  houses  are,  as  all  Pine  stoves  should 
be,  drip-proof.  Moisture  was,  and  required  to  be,  very 
judicioudy  applied  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere xmder  cool  treatment.  Pine-growers  would  do  well 
to  study  the  giving  of  water  in  any  form  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Accordmg  to  experience  more  rests  in  water- 
ing than  attention  to  all  the  other  requirements  com- 
bined. Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  Pine  Apple  than 
supplying  the  plant  with  a  quantity  of  water  when  a 
corresponding  absorption  or  evaporation  is  not  taking 
place. 

In  ordinary  practice,  to  have  Queens  ripe  by  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  a  sharp  start  is  necessary  in  January, 
when  much  fire  heat  is  needed  between  those  dates.  It 
is  now  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  whether  it  would 
not  be  attended  with  many  advantages  to  start  the  plants 
into  fruit  in  autunm,  and  grow  them  slowly  during  the 
winter,  as  above  indicated,  to  meet  the  demand  in  May, 
and  so  avoid  the  roasting  push  which  is  often  resorted  to 
when  ripe  frnit  must  be  had  at  that  period. 

Amongst  the  Orchids  were  many  of  the  finest  East 
Indian  ^ds,  as  well  as  species  of  nearly  every  genus. 
The  whole  not  only  retained  their  formerly  healthy  con- 
dition, but  actuiJly  improved  in  the  low  winter  tempera- 
ture, as  was  evident  from  the  stiff  foliage,  the  still  deeper 
shade  of  green  it  assumed,  the  numerous  finger-like  fresh 
roots  which  the  plants  emitted,  and  the  profusion  of 
bloom  which  they  have  since  produced.     Other  stove 
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plants  were  equally  laznriant.  To  lower  the  temperatares 
without  decreasing  the  oare  bestowed  in  cultivation  would  be 
no  loss,  but  to  lower  the  temperatures  and  raise  oultivation  to 
a  hi^er  standard  of  perfection  is  certainly  a  great  gain.  It 
was  in  contemplation  in  this  case  to  keep  the  plants  a  little 
cooler  in  winter  than  they  formerly  were,  but  certainly  not  to 
the  extent  forced  upon  us ;  yet  so  successful  was  the  treatment 
that  the  temperatures  were  again  lowered  for  the  winter,  and 
no  apprehension  whatever  is  felt  on  entering  a  Fine  stove  in 
the  morning  to  find  a  nice  sweet  atmosphere  and  the  ther- 
jnometer  indicating  45°. — ^M. 


LEUCOPOGONS. 


I  WISH  to  direct  tbe  attention  of  the  zeadeni  of  the  Journal 
to  the  claims  the  various  members  of  this  genus  have  to  a 
more  extended  cultivation.  I  do  not  remember,  during  the 
whole  of  my  gardening  experience,  having  ever  seen  them 
grown  to  any  great  extent;  and  whm  Isbe  taste  for  New 
Holland  plants  died  out,  these,  with  many  other  beautiful 
greenhouse  ornaments,  suddenly  disappeared,  saving  in  the 
collections  of  those  who  were  old-iashioned  enough  to  love 
plants  for  their  real  worth  and  beauty  quite  independently  of 
what  might  be  the  fashion  at  any  particular  time.  I  muat 
confess  being  old-fashioned  enough  to  love  these  Leueopogons, 
for  they  supply  a  profusion  of  snowy  white  flowers  which  are 
Invaluable  during  tiie  winter  months.  They  bear  cutting  well, 
and  I  really  know  of  nothing  which  is  so  tasteful  for  arranging 
in  a  lady's  hair  for  a  ball  or  dinner  party.  I  always  endeavour 
^3  cater  for  the  fair  sex  in  the  matter  of  plants  and  flowers, 
and  if  mv  fair  readers  will  only  grow  a  lew  plants  of  the  genus 
now  under  consideration  they  will  always  have,  during  the 
dullest  season  of  the  year,  material  for  bouquet-making  or 
head-dresses  of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  description. 

Leueopogons  have  been  so  much  neglected  that  it  is  very 
^questionable  if  one  in  a  dozen,  even  of  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  know  plants,  have  an  idea  of  the  truly  beautiful  objects 
they  are  when  well  grown.  They  will  not  conform  to  crinoline 
training  like  an  Azalea,  but  with  a  littie  management  they 
fonu  compact  handsome  shrubs,  which  in  winter  are  laden 
with  dusters  of  snowy  flowers  of  great  beauly.  They  bdong 
to  Ihe  Epaerids,  and  as  a  genua  are  distinguished  by  their 
ionnel-shaped  oorolla,  which  has  five  spreacUng  lobes;  these 
earollas  bong  seated  in  a  five-lobed  calyx,  furnished  at  its 
base  with  a  few  dry  chaffy  bracts.  The  anthers  are  five  in 
nojuber,  situated  on  short  filaments  included  within  the 
oorolla;  whilst  the  style  is  furnished  at  the  apex  with  a 
eapitate  stigma,  and  gradually  increases  in  size  down  to  the 
base.  The  fruit  is  usually  a  berry,  but  this  will  not  be  an  object 
of  decorative  utility.  The  flowers  are  white,  borne  on  terminal 
and  axillary  spikes. 

The  oultivation  of  these  plants  is  quite  simple,  and  they 
may  be  grown  by  those  possessing  very  little  glass-house 
accommodation.  One  thing,  however,  is  essential  to  their  well- 
being,  and  that  is  an  abundance  of  sun  light.  The  soil  should 
be  about  two  parts  good  peat,  one  part  light  loam,  and  one 
part  sharp  sand;  the  whole  should  be  well  incorporated,  and 
need  when  in  a  nice  friable  state.  It  used  to  be  held  as  an 
infallible  maxim  that  Leueopogons  did  not  like  or  require  much 
water,  and  so,  forsooth,  we  heur  it  said  now  very  often  respect- 
ing Ericas ;  but  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that  both  genera 
like  a  plentiful  supply,  but  the  drainage  must  be  perfect,  so 
that  nothing  stagnant  nor  sour  remains  about  them  for  an 
instant.  After  flowering,  and  before  growth  conmiences,  the 
|i3ants  should  be  cut  back  to  within  some  few  inches  of  the 
old  wood,  but  upon  no  account  should  they  be  pruned  too 
hard.  To  avoid  repetition  it  will  be  wdl  to  observe  that  the 
flowers  are  all  white,  and  the  limb  of  the  oorolla  is  more  or 
less  bearded  with  white  hairs,  hence  the  generic  name.  The 
following  few  kinds  axe  amongst  the  meet  desirable,  and  «re 
well  deserving  of  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  all  lovers 
of  winter-flowering  plants. 

L.  BicHEi. — This  species  is  tolerably  plentiful  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wides,  where  it  attains  a 
height  of  4  or  5  feet,  and  assumes  the  proportionB  of  a  hand- 
some shrub.  The  leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  of  a  smooth 
and  shining  green,  which  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  snowy 
flowers  that  are  produced  on  axillary  spikes,  continuing  in 
perfection  for  several  months  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

L.  liiNcsoLATus. — ^Like  the  preceding  this  plant  blooms 
during  winter  and  spring,  but  in  addition  so  profuse  is  it  that 
strong  plants  often  continue  well  into  the  summer  before  the 


last  of  the  flowers  pass  away.  It  naturally  attains  a  height 
of  from  6  to  10  feet,  but  I  have  seen  it  flowering  when  about 
the  same  number  of  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate 
and  dark  green;  the  flowers  borne  upon  axillary  spikes  and 
pure  white.  Native  of  the  mountain  districts  of  New  South 
Wales. 

L.  TAMABisciNus. — ^Thls  is  a  very  handsome  species.  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  smooth,  and  dark  shining  green ;  flowers 
produced  upon  somewhat  dense  spikes,  and  in  great  profusion. 
It  continues  in  beauty  throughout  the  winter  months.  Native 
of  New  Holland. 

L.  AUBTBALis. — This  is  the  last  I  shall  enumerate,  although 
there  are  many  others  deserving  a  place  in  large  collections.  It 
attains  a  height  of  some  8  or  4  feet.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
long,  narrow,  and  dark  green ;  spikes  many-floweced,  axillary, 
and  produced  during  the  whole  of  winter.  Native  of  Tasmania, 
&c. — ^ExFEBTo  GBsnx. 


VINE  CULTURE. 


TxEBB  is  one  period  of  the  year  when  I  think  Vines  planted 
in  inside  borders  are  not  treated  rationally,  even  by  many 
whose  cultivation  is  otherwise  faultless,  and  to  this  I  attribute 
many  of  the  evils  complained  of  during  such  a' trying  summer 
as  the  past. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  borders  should  be 
thoroughly  examined  to  see  whether  they  require  water ;  never 
mind  injuring  a  few  roots,  it  is  better  to  do  this  than  allow 
the  whole  to  suffer,  and,  moreover,  the  Vine  will  bear  its  roots 
being  cut,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  beneficial  to  it,  inducing  it 
to  emit  feeders  more  si  home. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  roots  of  Vines,  or 
indeed  plants  in  general,  should  be  kept  dry  during  their  so- 
ealled  resting  period ;  they  are  never  really  at  rest.  I  believe 
the  nearest  approach  to  rest  in  the  roots  of  Vines  is  just  at  the 
time  the  buds  are  bursting  into  leaf ;  there  is  no  visible  sign  of 
growtii  in  them  till  some  of  the  leaves  have  grown  to  their  full 
size.  The  exact  time  when  root-action  commences  can  be  told 
to  a  nicety  by  noticing  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  which  is  of  a 
very  light  green  at  first  and  remains  so  for  some  time,  when 
suddenly  on  the  forwardest  and  healthiest  plants  patches 
appear  which  are  almost  blue,  and  gradually  mingle  with  the 
lighter  colour,  and  sll  is  changed  in  a  few  days  to  the  beauti- 
ful lively  green  so  natural  to  the  healtl^  Vine.  When  this 
bluish  colouring  matter  first  appears  is  just  when  the  plant 
has  begun  to  niake  use  of  its  roots.  Although  a  large  plant 
may  have  made  sufficient  leaves  to  cover  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
it  has  had  nothing  to  do  it  with  besides  what  was  atoved-up  in 
itself  till  such  time  as  the  leaves  began  to  assume  a  darker 
eolour,  and  then  it  would  begin  to  draw  fresh  supplies  from 
mother  earth. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
roots  have  much  to  do  in  the  autumn,  and  practically  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case ;  the  roots  are  quite  fresh  and  seemingly 
active  long  after  the  leaves  have  put  on  their  autumnal  colours^ 
and  I  believe  that  as  long  as  a  leaf  has  any  hold  on  the  stem 
the  roots  ate  busy. 

All  this  I  consider  of  the  greatest  importanoe  to  the  culti- 
vator. There  are  seasons  whian  he  eannot  water  his  plants, 
notably  when  the  ripe  fruit  is  hanging  on  them,  and  without 
doubt  they  frequent^  suffer  at  this  time,  for  the  evaporatiooi 
going  on  is  something  enormous  in  warm  dry  weather ;  but 
this  can  be  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by  giving  abundance 
of  water  just  before  colouring,  and  again,  if  necessary,  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered.  As  far  as  my  eigperienoe  goes,  with  a 
well-made  border  it  is  always  necessary  to  water  in  autuxon 
or  vrinter. 

Another  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  facts  I  have  mentioned 
concerning  root-action  commencing  in  the  Vine  after  the 
formation  of  the  first  leaves,  is  not  to  i^ply  too  high  a  tempe- 
rature till  it  can  be  seen  that  the  roots  are  actually  at  work. 
Not  that  I  would  start  with  a  very  low  temperature.  I  com- 
mence with  50°  to  55°,  and  do  not  exeeed  this  for  ordinary 
Grape-growing— I  am  not  writing  about  forcing — tin  the  flowers 
are  set.  Muscats  are  no  exception ;  mine  are  often  below  BO^ 
when  in  flower.  Flowers  formed  in  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature and  with  continual  ventilation  have  shorter  uid 
stronger  flower  stalks  (bear  this  in  muid,  my  friends  who  are 
troubled  with  shanking) ;  the  flowers  are  more  perfect  in  every 
way,  the  quantity  of  pollen  produced  is  something  marveUoizs 
compared  with  that  produced  in  a  higher  temperature.  A 
greatly-respected  ootogenarian  in  oompany  vrith  ohe  of  ovr 
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mdhj  B£ton  aeiaftlly  asked  last  mmmer  if  I  had  been 
troubled  with  mildew,  the  pollen  that  had  fallen  on  some 
IsttTee  of  Lady  Downe's  looking  in  the  distance  exactly  like 
solplnir. 

Although  I  reeommend  the  same  temperatnxe  for  Muscats 
10  for  Hunhnrghs,  I  do  not  adTiae  them  to  be  grown  in  the 
same  house  when  it  can  be  ayoided,  because  they  flower  and 
ripen  at  a  later  season.— W.  Tatlob. 


JUDGING  BOSES. 

In  aosirar  to  ihe  vppe^l  made  in  the  Jommal  en  ttie  question 
of  the  pnsenee  of  Tea  Boees  in  a  stand,  will  yon  permit  me  as 
one  who  has  now  for  a  great  many  years  had  the  privilege  of 
acting  as  a  jndge  of  Boses  to  give  my  view  of  the  question  f 
I  have  u&mt  considered  the  presence  of  Tea  Boses  in  a  stand 
added  anything  to  its  value,  and  for  these  reasons^- 

1. 1  am  set  to  judge  the  twenty-four  (let  us  say)  best  Boses, 
and  my  objeet  is  to  ascertain  which  are  the  best  Boses  of  the 
kind  exhibited ;  whether,  taking  two  stands,  there  are  more 
really  good  Boms  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  called  upon  to  consider  whether  I  like  a  pink  Bose 
better  thMS  a  erimson,  or  a  yellow  than  a  rose  cokmr,  or  a  Tea 
than  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  but  whether,  knowing  the  sorts, 
those  aUbited  in  one  stand  are  finer,  fresher,  and  more  perfect 
than  in  the  other.  I  have  frequently  seen  one  stand  where 
great  faults  were  committed  in  matters  of  taste — ^putting  too 
many  of  one  colour  near  to  one  another,  or  placing  a  small 
flower  vAmto  a  large  one  ought  to  be.  But  I  have  ever  held 
that  even  taste  in  putting-up  is  subordinate  to  quality  of  bloom. 
In  the  same  way  I  have  seen  a  box  where  the  moss  was  per- 
fection and  the  blooms  at  first  sight  caught  one's  attention, 
and  another  where  it  was  indifferent ;  but  again,  to  the  perhaps 
intense  disgust  of  the  owner  of  the  first  box,  I  have  stuck  to 
my  rule — quality  of  flower,  and  not  the  accessories. 

2.  The  alleged  difficulty  of  getting  good  Tea  Boses  is  one 
more  dependant  on  climate  and  situation  than  on  anything 
else.  Our  friends  in  South  Devon  would  not  have  the  same 
difBeuIty  of  growing  them  as  those  in  the  midland  and  northern 
counties.  An  amateur  who  has  a  walled  garden  can  grow  them 
better  than  one  whose  garden  is  open ;  and  therefore  I  do  not 
think  a  man  who  is  thus  favoured  has  to  get  an  extra  mark 
because  he  has  a  favourable  looalily  in  which  to  grow  his  Teas. 
And  were  we  to  enter  into  such  questions  we  should  want  to 
know  who  had  a  good  Bose  soil  or  who  had  not ;  whether  an 
amateur  lived  on  the  top  of  a  breezy  hill  or  in  a  sheltered 
nook ;  and  therefore  I  thmk  the  best  and  safest  rule  is  to  take 
the  Boses  as  they  are,  and  let  the  finest  and  best  win. 

The  difficulty  which  some  of  your  correspondents  have  felt 
about  their  br^Ucf  ast  on  the  morning  of  the  Bose  Show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  one  which  can  easily  be  met.  If  they  wUl 
go  out  of  the  main  entrance  and  cross  over  to  the  high-level 
station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Bailway  they  can 
get  anything  they  like.  As  to  Kensington,  that  inhospita  terra, 
the  nearest  port  of  refuge  is  the  Museum,  ^e  only  drawbaisk 
there  is,  that  as  the  shows  are  always  held  on  Wednesdays,  it 
m  one  of  the  days  on  which  you  cannot  get  in  without  paying. 
— D.,  Deal. 

TO  YOUNG  GARDENERS  ON  RENOVATING  OLD 
PRUrP  TREES  AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 

I  THiSK  there  can  be  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  a 
gaxdener  at  any  time,  but  especially  when  taking  to  a  garden 
which  has  been  neglected,  than  having  a  well-grounded  know- 
ledge of  what  is  required  and  what  can  be  done  with  old  and 
flomewhat  exhausted  fruit  trees.  Many  a  young  gardener  has 
regretted  the  folly  of  making  a  hasty  condemnation  and  dean 
■weep  of  all  trees  of  any  considerable  size  existing  in  his  newly 
acquired  situation.  What  is  the  result  ?  The  supply  for  some 
years  cannot  meet  the  demand.  Should  the  employer  be  a  con- 
senting party  to  the  wholesale  destruction — ^in  some  instances 
he  is  retdly  the  instigator — ^yet  in  a  little  while  when  there  is 
no  fruit,  or  but  little,  he  forgets  about  that,  and  the  gardener 
alone  is  held  accountable.  The  stream  of  discontent  once  set 
zoxming,  it  is  sure  to  swdU  with  other  grievances  whether  real 
or  imaginary.  It  is  best  at  aQ  times  to  avoid  this  if  possible. 
It  is  apt  to  be  said,  **  We  used  to  have  such  and  such  fruit.'' 
^JB.,  Cooks  can  do  this  nicely— quality  is  nothing  to  them  if 
the  quantity  is  little).  It  is  enough  for  a  young  gardener  to 
feel  disgusted  at  the  malformed  trees  and  the  cracked  disfigured 
fittle  fruit,  after  being  accustomed  to  fruit  of  large  size  and 


perfect  shape,  not  to  speak  of  well-trained  trees.  I  can  quite 
understand  the  ambitious  feelings  that  will  at  once  spring  up 
under  such  circumstances  in  a  yoimg  gardener  who  wishes  to 
excel ;  but  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  rather  than 
make  a  sweeping  clearance  I  would  strongly  advise  the 
adoption  of  a  more  gradual  course — ^to  feel,  as  it  were,  the  way. 
To  make  a  grand  sweep  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  before 
consulting  tiie  requirements  of  the  house,  or  knowing  whether 
it  is  possible  to  replace  the  trees  with  better  varieties  suitable 
to  the  locality,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  To 
replace  an  indifferent  fruit  tree  with  a  really  bad  one,  or  worsei 
to  have  no  fruit  whatever,  will  bring  down  from  all  quartern 
the  most  disagreeable  consequences.  Can  there  be  a  greater 
pleasure  or  a  more  noble  and  interesting  pursuit,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  practical  bearing,  than  to  bring  back  a  deformed  ana 
somewhat  exhausted  tree  to  youthful  vigour  and  fertility  ?  I 
maintain  that  this  in  all  respects  is  more  creditable  and  of 
greater  utility  than  replanting,  where  there  are  trees  of  a  proved 
variety  which  is  known  to  suit  the  situation. 

On  producing  a  crop,  should  itae  sample  of  fruit  be  indifferent 
as  to  size  and  appearance,  and  the  trees  vigorous  and  healthy, 
in  displacing  them  for  fruit  of  a  nobler  character,  I  repeat  we 
may  replace  proved  sorts  unknowingly  with  worse.  To  grub-up 
a  tree  and  plant  a  nursery  tree  instead,  as  is  too  often  dona 
now-a-days,  is  a  mistake.  I  have  often  seen  grand  trees  wan- 
tonly cast  away  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  young  tree  that 
must  take  years  before  it  produces  the  crop  which  the  old  one 
would  do  with  a  little  judicious  treatment.  We  are  apt  to 
look  at  a  tree  which  has  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  for  instance, 
xmless  it  is  a  model  of  training,  with  an  eye  of  contempt — as 
an  eyesore  which  must  be  destroyed  at  any  cost.  We  ignore 
the  fact,  that  when  in  a  bearing  condition  there  will  be  as 
many  basketfuls  on  it  as  there  will  be  single  fruit  on  the  young 
tree  in  the  same  period.  When  we  have  a  large  tree  with  a 
good  constitution  we  can  at  once  place  half  a  dozen  young  trees 
on  its  head,  and  in  the  second  or  third  year  have  the  whole 
well  furnished  with  fruit.  I  do  iu>t  think  I  am  without  the 
bounds  of  truth  when  I  state  that  in  many  instances  there  is  a 
long  and  vexatious  scarcity  of  fruit,  owing  to  the  erroneous  idea 
that  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  replacing  the  old  trees  with 
others  subjected  to  more  modem  treatment.  It  is  undoubtedly 
in  many  instances  a  great  mistake  not  to  attempt  renovating 
neglected  trees,  in  others  they  must  imdoubtedly  make  room 
for  young  subjects;  but  which  course  should  be  adopted  in 
each  particular  case  must  be  a  matter  of  judgment,  which  can 
only  be  decided  apon  by  one  on  the  spot. 

I  will  now  ratiier  deal  with  the  best  means  of  treating 
a  tree  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  renovate ;  and  in  laying 
my  ideas  before  your  young  readers  I  can  assure  them  that 
what  I  shall  state  is  the  result  of  long  study  and  closa 
observation,  by  one  whose  natural  taste  is  for  gardenings 
and  whose  experiences  commenced  with  infancy,  under  an 
enthusiastic  fruit-growing  parent.  "Ah!"  some  will  say, 
"he  .is  evidently  one  of  the  old  schooL*'  Not  exactly,, 
nor  of  the  new,  but  I  have  great  faith  in  the  natural.  I  am 
not  an  admirer  of  the  careless  grow-as-they-like  system. 
Nothing  seems  more  out  of  place  in  a  gentleman's  garden. 
Lately  I  visited  two  large  establishments  in  which  all  fruit 
trees,  except  those  on  the  walls,  were  left  to  grow  at  will,  and 
certi^nly  they  produced  immense  crops.  In  an  outside  spot> 
as  an  orchard,  no  one  would  complain  of  them,  but  whera 
everything  is  kept  with  mathematical  exactness  we  look  also 
for  the  gardener's  skill  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  trees. 
I  happened  to  call  again  at  one  of  these  gardens,  and  a  youn^ 
man  had  taken  charge.  These  trees  were  aU  cast  away,  and 
young  ones  took  their  place,  but  the  sequel  was  he  had  to  go 
himself.  Apples  could  be  carted  away  like  Swedes  from  the 
field — and  then  to  have  none !  It  was  out  of  the  question. 
No  one  can  deny  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  these  big 
trees,  either  in  a  quarter  of  the  garden,  or,  better,  in  an  orchard. 
Without  them  the  basketful  after  basketful  of  fruit  needed  in 
many  establishments  would  seldom  be  forthcoming;  but  if 
planted  indiscriminately  they  are  out  of  place  in  a  well-kept 
garden.  The  tendency  of  to-day  is  towards  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. A  deformed  pigmy  fruit  tree,  of  a  foot  or  two  high, 
loaded  with  eight  or  ten  fruit,  is  pretty  enough  in  its  way, 
but  how  many  such  will  it  take  to  supply  the  house  a  week? 
There  is  in  their  case  no  pick-and-come-again.  The  legions 
of  whimsical  geometrical-gained  fruit  trees  is  only  equalled 
by  that  of  tiie  numberless  patent  forms  of  miniature  glass 
buildings.  They  are  well  enough  after  there  is  sufficient  of 
the  more  substantial  necessaries.    Their  place  is  simply  to 
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fonn  an  ftnillitt7;  to  nlf  on  them  lolel;  u  an  error  Ui»t 
euinot  ba  too  dtadioaaly  Braided. 

Utility  mnat  sTer  be  ths  puB-wotd  in  the  fruit  and  vegflttble 
gBTden,  and  intnse  omamnntatioD  when  it  doea  not  interfere 
with  ntilit;.  The  tortnre  to  whioh  fmit  trees  are  gabjeoted  on 
the  Continent,  and  which  Bome  too  enthndastta  admiren  on 
thii  aide  of  the  water  would  have  ns  believe  to  be  the  per- 
feotioD  of  training — boa  not  thia  been  proved  to  have  even- 
toallf  a  very  detiunental  effeot  on  the  well-being  of  the  tree  J 
It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again — ^to  wit,  with  the 
Azalea  and  many  other  aabjeots— that  there  aia  certain  bounds 
beyond  whieh  nature  oaiuiot  be  loToed  with  imponity.  I  ask, 
Wbne  ie  the  great  bulk  of  fruit  that  fills  Boorea  of  frait-roomB 
grown,  nippodng  that  there  are  hundred!  of  these  fanoy- 
tr^ned  treee,  alio  an  orchard  of  more  natural  cbaraeiar,  but 
not  negleatedr  Hj  experienoe,  and  I  believe  that  of  most 
otiiera— eapedally  with  Apples — will  answer  in  favour  of  the 
orchard.  Pigmy-trainsd  trees  ore  playthings  for  the  owners  of 
many  amall  gardens,  who  derive  more  pleasnre  in  oceupying 
their  time  in  training  than  from  the  quantity  ol  fniit  produced. 
To  many  again— and  I  share  their  idea — nothing  seems  to  be 
a  fruit  tree  unless  they  can  hide  themselves  amongst  its  bloom- 
ing  bronohes  in  spring,  and  have  a  store  of  fruit  at  Christmas. 
What  is  wanted  now-a-days  is  a  maiimnm  of  fmit  tor  a  mini, 
mum  of  laboni.  We  have  now  to  contend  with  aore  after  acre 
of  dressed  ground,  wai  thoTuauds  apon  thoosandj  ol  bedding 
plants,  the  ever-wanted  cat  flowers,  to  say  uothing  aboot  aa 
abundance  of  tender  vegetables,  and  all  tlus  with  a  minimum 
amouut  of  labonr.  It  is  consequently  impossible  to  pay  that 
attention  to  the  repeated  pinching,  lifting,  training,  mulching, 
and  the  like,  that  must  be  attained  to  in  order  to  attain  any 
degree  ol  Biiaoesi. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  who  hare  a  thorongh  training 
think  it  not  beneath  their  attention  to  study  out-door  fmit 
oolture,  and  will  not  commit  themselves ;  but  too  many  by 
half  think  it  tliey  can  rnn-np  a  long  list  of  long  name*  they 
are  at  once  gardeners.  Young  men,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  a 
gTRTe  mistake.  A  plentiful  supply  ol  fruit  is  an  absolute 
neoesiity,  flowers  notwithstanding. 

Kow,  where  are  those  who  never  did  a  day's  work  with  trees 
to  learn  about  ont-door  fmit.growing  t  It  is  no  mere  fancy 
that  there  are  snch.  I  have  worked  under  and  with  many 
yonug  men  who  confessed  to  never  haring  done  so.  There 
are  many  books  on  the  Babjeet,  and  from  them  their  know- 
ledge is  obtained,  bnt  the  books  of  modem  writers  seem  to 
me  to  be  written  wholly  for  one  end ;  they  treat,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  on  young  trees — nursery  trees — of  Tari- 
otu  ahspes.  The  young  man  who  stndies  ancb  books  will  most 
natorally,  unless  be  has  had  some  practice  in  renovating  neg- 
lected trees,  proceed  to  destroy  ill  to  make  room  for  the 
many  fancy  forma  he  admirea  on  paper.  I  believe  that  it  is 
seldom  he  gets  an  opportunity  ol  realising  with  living  trees  the 

^010108  which  he  admires.  I  do  not  assert  there  is  nothing  to 
I  learnt  from  these  books,  but  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
what  is  right  by  having  a  knowledge  ol  what  can  be  done  in 
other  ways.  It  I  were  to  pat  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
gardener  a  modem  treatise  on  fmit  culture,  I  would  at  the 
■ame  time  give  him  one  of  an  earlier  date,  for  instance 
that  of  Forsyth.  There  is  in  it  no  doubt  some  absurdity,  but 
cannot  the  same  be  said  of  modem  books  in  a  more  marked 
degree  f  Although  it  is  upwards  of  seventy  years  sinoe  Forsyth 
pnblished  his  work,  it  contains  much  sound  knowledge  that  has 
not  been  improved  on,  and  bolda  its  own  against  newer  ones, 
which  seem  to  be  written  for  the  Tilla  garden  rather  than  for 
large  establishments.  Forsyth  was  a  great  man  with  me  in  my 
boyish  days.  Those  beaotiiul,  large,  deui-Bkinned  fruit,  pro- 
dnoed  on  the  yoong  branches  in  his  faithtal  illustrations, 
compared  to  the  small  shabby  taateUcs  bnit  from  the  old 
sembby  braochea— the  quality  and  qnanti^  on  the  former 
eompared  to  the  latter,  were  my  delight  to  verify  in  growing 
trees.  Especially  do  I  remember  a  large  well-trained  Olon 
Morgan  Fear  tree,  and  the  six  or  eight  splendid  fmit  at  the 
exttsme  end  of  eaeb  long  branch,  compared  with  the  few  small 
Indifferent  Iruit  located  from  their  back  to  the  stock.  The 
qnaation  ttiat  inggeated  itself  la  my  mind  was.  Why  not  have 
more  of  Uiese  vigorous  two  or  three-year-old  branches  like  the 
extremities  bearing  the  fine  froit  7  It  was  with  intense  gratifi- 
oation  when  gathering  fruit  day  after  day  that  I  notioed  the 
difference  between  fruit  growing  on  old  and  young  wood.  I 
always  knew  where  to  And  fine,  clean,  bigh-eoloored  fruit. 
What  benefit  one  derives  from  learning  to  think  in  boyhood  1 
It  helps  one  to  overcome  difficulties ;  it  gives  one  more  oonfi- 


deuce  as  to  whatwillbethensnlts  of  any  particular  operation. 
la  a  word,  he  geta  the  physical  nature  of  the  tree  so  weU  at 
heart  that,  like  the  praetical  physician  with  a  sickly  person, 
he  sees  at  a  glanoe  if  it  is  possible  to  regenerate  the  patient. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  great  point  in  gardmiing — one  to  whioh 

Jonng  men  should  pay  great  attention — to  learn  when  and 
ow  art  can  step  in  at  the  right  minote  to  help  nature,  and  to 
supersede  her  if  it  can.— J.  Taylob,  Maafficynne,  S.  Watt: 


NEW  AND  IMPEOTED  BOUQCET-HOLDEB, 

Uessbb.  Dice  Bidcliffb  &  Co.  have  sent  us  the  engntTinfgs 
of  a  bouquet-holder.    It  is  made  in  electro-gold,  is  not  oaij 


STBAWBEBBIES  IN  WINTEB. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  what  is  there  nicer  to  put  npon 
the  dinner-table  than  a  good  dish  of  Stiaw  berries  ?  I  grow 
Keena'  Seedling  for  early  nse.  President,  and  Sir  Harry.  These 
are  too  w^  known  to  need  description.  I  am  well  aware  that 
Uiey  are  old  varieties,  bat  as  croppers  and  for  flavour  they 
at«  all  that  the  most  fastidious  could  desire.  I  always  select 
as  many  of  the  flrst  suckers  aa  I  shall  require — they  make 
the  strongest  plants — and  all  the  other  snckers  I  have  cut 

00  as  they  appear,  which  is  a  great  oouaidsration  in  the  suo- 
oessfol  onltnre  ol  the  Btrawbeny  in  pots.  I  never  allow  super- 
fluous BDcksrs  to  remain.  1  pot  eaohsncker  in  a  small  GO.sized 
pot,  whidh  I  fill  with  rich  compost — namely,  good  fibiy  loam 
and  decayed  dung,  and  I  plooe  a  small  stone  on  the  stem  to 
keep  it  in  its  plara.  Very  soon  the  pot  is  loll  ol  roots.  I  con- 
stantly use  liquid  manure,  and  give  them  every  encourage- 
ment ;  the  more  liberal  the  treatment  the  greater  will  be  the 
results  when  fruiting.  When  the  pots  are  lull  of  robust  roots 
the  idanta  are  separated  from  the  patents. 

I  usually  give  the  plants  about  three  shifts.  I  never  allow 
them  to  beoome  pot-bonnd ,  and  as  they  are  repotted  I  place 
them  in  a  warm  position,  where  they  are  eiposed  to  plenty  of 
sun  and  air ;  eadi  pot  ia  placed  on  a  fiat  briek,  and  plunged 
in  aahes  up  to  the  rim,  evei^  precaation  being  taken  to  keep 
worms  out.  For  the  final  shift  for  fruiting  I  ase  34-eiEed  pots, 
and  I  also  pot  very  firmly,  using  a  oompost  of  fibrous  loam, 
decayed  dung,  and  onuhed  bones,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
eharcoal. 

I  have  tried  keeping  the'  plants  in  pans  when  growing.  I 
have  seen  decayed  manure  put  in  the  pan,  also  water,  but  I  do 
not  like  mther.  I  alwayi  have  the  beat  snooess  by  pursuing 
the  following  method :  I  have  turf  cut  out  ol  a  pasture,  and 
plaoed  bottom  upwards — the  grass  on  the  shelf,  the  soil  up- 
wards. I  place  the  pots  on  this  ;  and  when  starting,  the  plants 
root  into  the  turf  and  receive  great  support  from  it.  When  I 
water  I  give  plenW  on  the  turf .  Hanylrulorea  arise  from  giving 
them  too  strong  heat  when  starting.  I  have  seen  them,  after 
they  have  made  their  growth.plaoed  on  their  aide  to  keep  them 
dry.  I  always  place  mine  in  an  orchard  house  during  tha 
pwiod  of  rest. 

I  have  kept  some  plants  daring  winter,  and  not  fruited  them 
till  the  second  winter ;  they  always  repay  me  for  ths  extra 
trouble.    I  oall  them  two-year-olds.    It  ia  a  very  easy  method ; 

1  pick  off  every  bloom  bud  as  it  appears.  The  result  the  second 
wmtei  is  superior.  In  the  autumn  of  1872  I  took  up  fifty 
plants  out  of  a  Strawberry  plantation  several  years  of  age  as 
an  experiment,  and  from  ^em  early  this  year  I  had  a  capital 
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that  10  zeqiiired  to  keep  it  away  if  the  BTxinge  used  fnj  freely. 
— F.  P.  LucxHUBST,  Mill  Bank  HaU. 


BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY— VOTING 

BY  PROXY. 

Ws  haTe  leceiyed  two  printed  eirenlan  asking  the  Fellowa 
to  giye  the  power  of  voting  by  proxy  at  general  meetings  of 
Oie  Soeiety .  We  have  on  a  former  oocaaion  warned  the  Fellows 
against  giving  that  power.  It  always  oanses  more  injury  than 
It  effects  benefit.  It  has  always  been  found  that  those  in  autho- 
rity, having  the  funds  and  officials  to  work  with,  are  enabled  to 
obtain  proxies  from  Fellows  residing  at  a  distance  much  more 
readily  than  any  opponent  of  the  Council,  who  has  to  apply 
for  proxies  individually  and  at  his  own  expense.  No  Fellow 
should  have  the  power  of  voting  on  any  motion  without  having 
heard  the  arguments  urged  on  both  sides.  The  House  of  Peers 
have  resigned  the  privilege  of  voting  by  proxy  because  it  was 
known  to  operate  wrongfully ;  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why 
the  Chairman  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Council 
should  be  able  to  say,  any  more  than  a  Prime  Minister,  "  Let 
ihe  opposition  argue,  I  have  the  majority  in  my  pocket." 


Ix  reply  to  "  A  Livb  Fzllow,"  a  reference  to  the  manuscript 
«f  my  letter  of  Dec.  26th  will  show  that  it  suggested  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  first  words  of  the  **  appeal "  had 
been,  '*  The  old  Council  was  caused  to  retire  by  a  very  small 
Bumber  of  votes,  and  most  of  them  local  onee."  I  did  not 
propose  to  alter  **  A  Lirx  Fsllow's  *'  letter.  I  gladly,  however, 
j<»n  issne  with  him  on  the  question  of  fact  whether  it  was  a 
large  or  small  number  of  votes  which  caused  the  late  Council 
to  retire.  In  your  report  of  the  meeting  of  March  26th,  1878, 
in  the  number  of  27th  March,  1873,  Mr.  Lindsay  (page  256, 
second  column),  says,  **  It  would  be  in  their  recollection  that 
the  eircumstanoe  which  had  led  to  these  proceedings  was  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  the  vote  for  the  non-adoption  of  the 
report  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  86  to  14 ;  the  Chairman 
then  stated  that  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
Council  to  take  any  other  step  than  resigning."  Eightv-six, 
mostly  Kensingtonians,  to  fourteen  horticulturists ! — ^tms  on 
tiie  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  present  Council  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  which 
numbers  some  3500  Fellows ;  and  "  A  Lxn  Fsllow  "  considers 
thai  the  old  Council  was  not  caused  to  retire  by  a  very  small 
nmnber  of  votes,  and  those  mostly  local  ones !  Contiuue  the 
leferenee  to  your  report,  and  it  is  stated  (page  258),  that  on 
Mr.  Lindsay's  amendment  to  prevent  men's  proxies,  107  voted 
for  and  53  against,  and  that  ladies'  proxies  were  226  for  and 
^06  against.  The  numbers  given  in  the  Gardeners'  CkronicUf 
pnbli&ed  on  the  29th,  and  therefore  with  more  time  to  get  the 
exact  figures,  are—"  For  amendment  by  show  of  hands  109, 
hj  proxies  116 ;  total,  226.  Against,  by  show  of  hands  58,  by 
proxies  164;  total,  207.  Majority  for  the  amendment,  18." 
Further  on  in  your  report,  the  bye-law  permitting  the  Council 
ie  reaign  was  voted  for  by  98,  against  28  and  87  proxies. 
Majority  for  the  bye-law,  33.  "  The  supporters  of  the  bye-law 
did  not  use  proxies." 

What  I  said  is,  that  without  starving  horticulture  I  beUeve 
that  the  Council  cannot  pay  the  rent,  £2400  according  to  the 
ehazter,  when  due,  and  I  repeat  it. 

"  A  Lirx  Fbllow  "  hardly  sees  the  point  in  my  answer  to 
lus  comparison  of  the  Zoologicid  and  Botanical  Societies  with 
ours.  What  I  said  was,  that  the  Crown  being  the  landlord  of 
the  houses  round  the  Botanic  and  Zoological  Gardens  received 
<m  their  increased  rental  a  large  rent  for  the  space  occupied  by 
4ke  Gardens.  The  Crown  is  not  the  landlord  of  the  houses 
coond  South  Kensington  Garden,  and  the  land  having  been 
jioogfat  mainly  out  of  the  people's  shillings,  it  seems  an  abuse 
thai  the  rich  neighbourhood  should  not  pay  a  rent  approaching 
to  its  value  if  kept  private— this  to  be  applied  to  public  pur- 
poaoB    or  that  greater  public  use  should  be  made  of  uie  gardens. 

"  A  Lxn  Fellow's  "  last  paragraph  I  do  not  understand. 
H  he  means  tiiat  I  supported  the  proposal  adopted  by  the  late 
Oeuneil  to  admit  Exhibition  visitors  to  the  garden  on  consider- 
atiofn  of  freedom  from  £2400  a-year  rent  and  £2000  a-year 
debenture  interest,  and  of  an  estimated  £1000  a-year  for  hor- 
ticulture (the  settlement  with  life  Fellows  being  understood), 
I  fully  admit  this  responsibility.  I  think  this  arrangement 
would  have  been  a  fair  compromise.  It  would  not  have  taken 
away  very  much  of  the  privacy  of  the  gardens  from  the  Een- 
tAn^rmixna ;  jt  would  havo  made  some  greater  use  of  the  land, 


and  would  have  given  some  money  for  horticultural  objects, 
besides  freeing  the  Soeiety  from  much  of  the  load  which  weighs 
it  down.  I  fear  that  **  A  Lifx  Fxllow's  "  Kensingtonian 
friends  may  regret  the  day  that  they  prevented  terms  like  these 
being  carried  out,  and  doubt  the  new  Council's  will  and  power 
to  "  sell  the  Society  to  the  Commissioners  "  on  better  terms. 
— Gbobox  F.  Wzlson. 


ABOUT  ROTHBURY. 


Ir  the  question  had  been  asked  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  What  about  Bothbury?  the  answer  would  likely  have 
been  that  it  is  a  village  of  no  great  importance  in  the  centre 
of  Northumberland ;  and  if  the  inquiry  had  been  made  at  an 
earlier  period,  it  might  have  been  said  that  its  claims  to  re- 
spectability were  of  a  somewhat  questionable  character.  The 
tongue  of  slander  used  to  say  unpleasant  things  about  Roth- 
bury— not  that  it  differed  much  from  other  vUlages,  but  the 
circumstance  of  its  situation  gave  it  a  sort  of  claim  to  notoriety. 
It  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  other  village  of 
importance,  and  necessarily  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
for  good  or  for  evil  over  a  wide  district.  It  was  here  that  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  his  adherents  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  present  ruling  family  of 
the  country,  and  proclaimed  a  member  of  the  exiled  Stuarts 
as  the  Sovereign.  The  issue  of  that  ill-starred  rebellion  is 
well  known,  and  the  wide  domains  of  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man were  forfeited  to  the  Crown  on  his  perishing  on  the 
scaffold.  Sympathy  for  him,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  long 
felt  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  his  good  qualities  as  a  land- 
lord and  a  kind  and  indulgent  master  were  widely  known ;  and 
this  sympathy  no  doubt  led  many  to  couple  his  case  with  that 
of  the  family  for  whom  he  sacrificed  his  fife,  and  consequently 
in  Rothbury  and  other  places  the  people  long  maintained  a 
hope  that  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  was  not  altogether  desperate. 
Border  songs  and  popular  tunes  breathing  a  wish  of  the  kind 
were  common  enough  in  the  younger  days  of  people  still  living, 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Derwentwater  property 
extended  to  Rothbury,  the  seat  of  the  familv  being  a  good  many 
miles  away ;  neither  does  it  appear  that  the  olidmant  for  the 
broad  acres  it  once  possessed,  whose  case  occupied  so  much 
attention  a  few  years  ago,  ever  found  much  sympathy  or  sup- 
port at  Rothbury,  although  she  met  with  it  elsewhere. 

To  those  intending  to  visit  this  once  out-of-the-way  village 
a  journey  on  horseback  or  some  primitive  conveyance  was 
necessary,  and  that  not  long  ago.  Now,  however,  that  pioneer 
of  civUisation,  the  railway,  takes  the  traveller  to  the  very 
place.  A  single  line  of  rail  branching  from  the  North-Eastem 
line  at  Morpeth  carries  the  passenger  over  some  twenty  miles, 
more  or  less,  of  uninteresting  country.  This  term,  however, 
would  not  be  applied  to  it  by  the  antii^uarian,  for  objects  of 
interest  present  tJiemselves  at  various  pomts  on  the  way.  Fini 
of  all,  while  changing  trains  at  Morpeth  the  town  lies  before 
him  in  a  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Wensbeck,  the  rail- 
way station  being  much  elevated  above  the  town;  in  fact 
the  district  around  Morpeth  is  very  hilly,  and  crowning  an 
eminence  but  a  short  distance  from  the  station  are  the  remains 
of  Morpeth  Castle,  a  stoonghold  in  the  border  frays,  which 
extended  almost  down  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
when  most  dwellings  of  any  importance  bore  marks  of  having 
been  fortified  in  some  way.  The  Castle  has  evidently  been 
one  of  importance,  though  not  more  so  than  another  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  short  time  after  leaving  Morpeth.  This  is 
Mitford,  once  the  stronghold  of  the  Bertrams,  a  noted  family 
in  border  warfare,  and  &eir  family  seat  is  of  course  mixed  up 
with  their  history.  Other  fortified  houses,  as  Ogle,  Belsay 
Castle,  and  Letter  Harle  To^er  are  too  far  from  the  line  to 
be  visible  to  the  traveller ;  but  ere  long  he  comes  in  sight  of 
Roadley  Castle,  placed  on  a  ridge  of  some  elevation,  but  I 
believe  the  structure  that  now  presents  itself  to  the  spectator 
is  more  of  a  sham  than  a  real  ruin,  and  its  history  is  unim- 
portant, while  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  not  inviting.  By 
degrees  this  becomes  wilder,  and  now  and  then  glimpses  of 
distant  hills  reveal  the  fact  that  we  are  approaching  a  moor- 
land district;  at  a  station  a  short  distance  from  Rothbury 
the  train  stops,  and  looking  out  we  find  the  name  of  one  of 
the  gentler  sex  is  posted-up  as  ticket-collector,  and  very  grace- 
fully she  performed  her  duties,  informing  us  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  that  the  remains  of  the  famed  Brinkbum  Priory  are 
some  three  miles  off.  But  the  train  proceeds,  and  curving 
round  the  steep  sides  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  in  its 
primitive  wildness,  it  pulls  up  at  what  is  at  present  the  ter- 
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nunns,  and  the  Tillage  of  Bothbnzy  is  not  more  than  a  ooaple 
of  8tonethn>w8  from  as,  bat  on  the  other  side  of  the  ziver 
Goqnety  a  stream  whioh  at  thie  point  seemB  to  contain  as  great 
a  Yolome  of  water  as  Uie  Thames  at  Biohmond.  The  river,  the 
Tillage,  and  the  mansion  are  all  seen  to  the  best  adyantage  from 
the  railway  station. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  marlcs  the  difference  of  ideas 
between  the  denizens  of  the  north  and  their  brethren  of  the 
favonred  south  than  the  manner  in  which  they  speak  of  the 
xespectiye  featnres  of  the  oonntry.  In  the  north  every  river 
has  its  praises  recorded  in  the  pepolar  songs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, tiie  Tweed  and  Clyde  being  espeoiadly  rendered  the 
burden  of  many  a  song ;  while  Tynedale,  or  the  tract  of  country 
drained  by  the  river  Tyne  in  its  upper  reaches,  was  noted  all 
over  the  kingdom  for  the  hardy  and  skilful  class  of  bowmen  it 
sent  forth  to  foreign  as  wedl  as  border  warfare.  The  efforts 
of  the  poet  have  not  been  wanting  to  sound  its  praises  as  a 
river,  but  I  believe  in  the  latter  respect  it  would  have  to  give 
place  to  the  Coquet,  the  most  important  river  in  central  North- 
umberland, as  &e  ^^yne  is  in  tha  south  of  it.  This  noted  river 
has  its  origin  in  the  ridge  of  hills  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  England  and  Scotland.  The  course  of  the  stream 
before  reaching  Bothbuiy  is  through  a  valley  of  great  width, 
and  of  proverbial  good  quality  as  farming  land,  the  com  crops 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  (towards  the  end  of  August),  being 
more  advanced  than  at  many  places  two  hundred  miles 
farther  south,  and  excellent.  The  river,  as  may  be  imagined, 
takes  a  serpentine  course  through  this  flat  district,  but  on 
nearing  Bothbury  the  valley  diminishes,  and  indeed  the  river 
is  hemmed-in  by  lugh  precipitous  banks  with  but  little  land 
on  either  side  that  is  avulable  for  cultivation;  the  village,  it 
may  be  stated,  is  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  wild  moor  rises 
to  a  great  elevation  almost  from  the  backs  of  the  dwellings. 
In  fact,  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  place  forming  a  sort  of 
resemblance  to  the  more  distant  higlUand  scenery  that  Both- 
bo^  at  the  present  time  derives  its  importance ;  for  at  the 
back  of  the  village  is  the  moor  in  its  fuU  garb  of  hundreds  of 
acres  of  Heather,  which  at  that  time  was  in  full  flower,  and 
intermixed  now  and  then  with  stunted  Birches  in  some  places 
and  Willows  in  others,  while  more  important  than  all  were  the 
huge  masses  of  flxed  and  detached  rock.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  of  large  size,  approaching  that  of  a  moderate-sized  hay- 
stack, others  such  as  the  traveller  could  throw  as  easily  as  a 
erlcketball,  the  whole,  I  believe,  being  a  freestone  of  excellent 
building  qualities,  and  whioh  if  placed  near  a  large  town  would 
make  a  fortune  to  the  owner.  As  it  is,  the  buildings  in 
Bothbuxy,  old  and  new  alike,  are  constructed  of  it ;  and 
although  the  weather-beaten  surface  of  these  huge  masses 
presents  the  usual  grey  tint  given  by  the  Lichen,  the  stone 
when  broken  much  resembles  Bath  stone,  and  appears  to  be 
more  durable.  The  older  houses  in  Bothbnry  present  an 
agreeable  pale-grey  tint,  while  the  newly-erected  ones  are  of  a 
bright  stone  colour.  Some  of  the  oldest  dwellings  have  the 
f  axniliar  heather  thatch  once  common  in  moorland  districts, 
while  their  newer  neighbours  are  roofed  with  blue  slate;  the 
timber-framed  house  of  the  south  and  west  of  England  has 
no  place  \uate.  Trees  seem  to  be  conflned  to  the  distiiot  im- 
mediately bordering  the  river. 

The  immediate  cause  which  called  an  obscure  oountzy 
village  into  celebrity  was  the  great  salubrity  of  the  place,  and 
the  advantages  it  presented  of  providing  the  densely  populated 
district  of  iSke  lower  I^ne  with  a  sort  of  highland  outlet,  and 
both  the  working  classes  and  their  employers  have  taken  ad- 
yantage of  that.  Excursion  trains  run  from  the  great  towns  on 
the  l^e  and  Wear,  carrying  their  thousands  of  pleasure  or 
health-seekers  for  a  day's  *'  outing  "  on  the  moors,  and  who 
return  with  bunches  of  Heather  as  tokens  of  having  been  to 
such  a  distance ;  while  for  the  more  wealthy,  ample  accom- 
modation has  been  provided  in  the  shape  of  monster  hotels. 
The  ascent  of  the  hiU  is  an  exhilirating  pastime  to  the  seden- 
tary townsmen,  and  the  pure  air  and  other  advantages  add  to 
their  enjoyment. 

Nor  is  the  district  without  its  charms,  the  river  after  it 
passes  the  village  is  still  further  hemmed-in  by  high  rocks, 
and  at  one  place  its  whole  bed  seems  a  solid  impenetrable  rook, 
with  not  a  particle  of  moveable  matter  upon  it,  and  at  one 
particular  place  while  the  ordinary  bed  may  be  100  feet  wide, 
or  more,  the  whole  stream  is  conflned  in  a  naxrow  chasm 
of  not  more  than  7  feet  wide,  through  which  it  rushes  with 
great  impetuosity.  A  foot-bridge  has  been  fixed  over  this 
natural  curiosity  to  prevent  the  accidents  that  were  said  to 
have  now  and  then  occuzzed  by  reckless  persona  attempting 


to  jump  over.  Lower  down  the  river  the  banks  aze  densely 
wooded  for  some  distance,  the  old  Priory  of  Biinkbum  being 
embowered  in  wood,  and  tradition  says,  a  body  of  foraging 
borderers  were  unable  to  find  it,  when  its  inmates,  unfor- 
tunately for  themselves,  attracted  them  to  it  by  ringing  their 
bells  in  thanksgiving,  as  they  expeoted,  of  having  escaped  the 
pillaging  visit,  which,  as  it  was,  ended  otherwise. 

OUier  places  of  note  herder  the  river,  but  the  great  attraction 
to  visitorB  is  the  bracing  atmosphere,  and  the  ascent  to  the  top 
of  the  hills  reveals  other  distant  tracts  of  a  like  kind.  Simon- 
sides,  a  somewhat  higher  mountain  lies  to  the  west  of  it,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Coquet,  while  several  miles  away 
are  the  renowned  Cheviots,  which  form  the  north-western 
boundary  of  the  county,  and  which  occupy  so  prominent  a. 
position  in  the  history  of  the  two  countries,  as  being  Ute  scene 
of  many  a  bloody  battle,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  of 
Flodden,  where  James  IV.,  of  Scotland,  and  the  flower  of  his 
nobility  perished.  The  vestiges  of  a  camp  of  much  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  famed  battle  are  at  one  end  of  the  village. 

Like  most  other  places  of  recent  growtii,  which  owe  their 
progress  to  some  presiding  genius,  Bothbury  is  indebted  ta 
one  whose  name  is  known  all  over  the  civilised  worid.  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  the  great  engineer,  whose  guns  and  their 
projectiles  seem  destined  to  alter  in  a  great  measure  the 
character  of  future  wariare,  has  here  erected  a  mansion,  which 
is  very  appropriately  nazned  Graigside,  a  spaeious-]ookin|^ 
dwelling  snugly  ensconsed  in  one  of  those  recesses  often  met 
with  in  a  mountainous  countiy,  the  site  being  at  the  base  ot 
two  hiUs  meeting  at  right  angles,  one  facing  the  south  the 
other  the  west.  A  considerable  tract  of  flne  land  tolerably 
level  lies  between  the  mansion  and  the  river.  Part  of  this  has 
been  formed  into  a  kitchen  garden  with  forcing  houses,  and 
other  parts  running-up  to  the  waste  behind  the  mansion  ar» 
kept  as  dressed  ground,  and  the  whole,  including  a  large  portion 
of  the  former  moor,  has  been  enclosed  by  a  formidable  wall,, 
whioh  I  found  was  sealed  against  intrusion.  Doubtless,  thens 
are  good  reasons  for  this,  but  being  the  first  case  of  the  kind  I 
have  met  with,  I  simply  mention  it,  and  can  give  no  details  of 
the  garden  beyond  tlut.  I  believe  most  things  were  found  to 
thrive  remarkably  well,  as,  in  fact,  most  plants  do  in  fresh  soil,^ 
more  ei^eoially  when  that  soil  happens  to  be  at  the  base  of  aa 
elevated  range  of  freestone  mountains.  Not  only  will  Bhodo- 
dendrons  and  other  American  plants  do  reiharkably  well  ixt 
such  a  position,  but  most  other  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs — 
Vines  especially.  I  think  the  place  had  only  been  established 
a  few  years,  and  from  what  I  could  see  of  it  from  the  railway 
station,  it  had  all  the  appearance  which  gi^at  wealth  usually 
commands.  Though  the  right  bank  of  the  Coquet  on  which 
the  mansion  looked-out  presented  the  wild  character  of 
highland  scenery  of  moderate  elevation — snaked  rook  and 
detached  stones  grey  with  age  contrasting  well  with  the  purple- 
Heath — ^there  was  in  another  direction  ample  breadths  of 
well-cultivated  valley,  with  excellent  crops  of  com,  &c.  The 
hill  against  which  Craigside  is  built  is  one  of  those  detached 
hills  of,  perhaps,  only  a  mile  or  two  across,  and  separated  by 
a  like  extent  of  valley  from  others,  and  it  is  a  greater  distance 
from  the  Cheviots,  in  some  secluded  g^ens  of  which  the  snow- 
is  said  to  lie  all  the  year  round.  There  is  enough  of  moor  at 
Bothbury  to  tire  most  ordinary  pedestrians  for  one  day*8  travel,, 
and  Heather  enough  to  aUow  a  good  many  excursionists  & 
handful  each  to  carry  back  with  them  to  their  densely  popu^ 
lated  towns. — J.  Bobsom. 


PTERIS  TBICOLOR. 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Pooock*s  note,  I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not 
grow  Pteris  tricolor.  My  Fern-growing  conveniences  are 
limited,  and  my  object  is  to  onltivate  only,  or  mainly,  Feni» 
from  which  I  can  "  cut  and  come  again  *'  for  decorative  poxw 
poses — ^as  mixing  with  flowers  in  rooms.  I  am,  however,  wall 
acquainted  with  this  beautiful  Pern,  and  have  tried  my  hand 
at  it  with  fair  success,  at  a  time  when  I  had  a  pride  in  at- 
t^npting  to  conquer  all  stubborn  and  "  miffy  "  snbjeets. 

My  treatment  was  very  similar  to  that  detailed  for  A^m*"*"!*^ 
f  arleyense,  with  the  exception  of  somewhat  firmer,  more  loamy 
soil.  The  beet-coloured  specimen  I  ever  saw  was  grown  hy  a 
farmer's  "  odd  man  "  in  pure  silky  loam  and  silver  sand.  On 
the  Continent  I  observed  it  luxunating  in  simple  leaf  mouldy 
but  this  medium  is,  as  Mr.  Pearson  says,  very  eaprioions.  Mbat 
kinds  of  leaf  mould  are  vastly  improved  by  a  scorch,  and  this, 
furthermore,  is  the  best  preservative  against  worms  in  pots. 

Mr.  Pooock  has  given  some  ciq^ital  landmarks  on  the  cnl- 
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tare  of  gtove  Ferns.  Like  Cinenms  thej  never  do  so  well  m 
vhen  moisinre  lieee  rogolarlj  and  freely  from  below,  and  when 
ibe  pa^  look  mig^j  the  Feme  grow  freely.  Another  important 
point  is  to  nse  water  at  a  regular  temperature,  say  5"*  above 
that  of  the  hoose.  The  use  of  water  without  proper  regard 
to  its  temperaiaie  is  fraoght  with  immense  dimger,  espeoially 
in  the  ease  of  plants  of  sluggish  growth,  and  those  liable  to  the 
attacks  at  insedts. — Old  Fjuekd. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  FOR  BPRING  BEDDING. 

Kb.  D.  Thomson's  interesting  letter  eontainlng  most  useful 
liints  on  alpine  plants  for  spring  bedding,  leads  me  to  send  yon 
« list  of  plants  in  a  narrow  winding  bmder  forming  the  lower 
4wr  of  a  roekwork,  which  at  this  season  have  a  pretty  effeet 
here  (Weybridge,  Surrey). 

I  most  premise  that  the  Mossy  Saxifrages  are  in  large 
<elnmps,  and  most  of  the  other  plants  strong  ones. 

Sazifraga  nervosa 
Fiimola  altaica 
Saxifraga  glacialis 


Piimnla  aoricnliBflora 

Sazifraga  atro-puzpurea 

Primrose 

Saxifraga  altiflda 

Primroee 

Saxifraga  palmata 

Primrose 

Saxifraga  Andrewsii 

Piimroee 

Saxifraga  elongata 

Primrose 

Saxifraga  oochleata 

Primrose 

Saxifraga  adsoendens 

Primrose 

Saxifraga  marginata 

Primrose 

Saxifraga  irrigna 

Saxifraga  pyramidaUs 

S.  sponhemioa  [hypnoiflaa?] 

Primula  altaioa 

— GSOBOJB  F.  WlLSOM. 


Saxifraga  longif olia 

Primrose 

Saxifraga  hinnoite 

Pnmiese 

Saodfraga  nepalensis 

Primrose 

Sazifraga  pabeseens 

Primrose 

Bazifiaga  senailfoUs 

Primrose 

Saxifraffa^taUiaa 

Primreas 

Saxiliaga  mnbxoea  asgilops 


Ssrrifwiga  genspioidBS 

PliBWWSO 

Sflprffiaga  Oevm  poUta 


BaisBiaga  hypnoides  ioa* 
kmdiea 


BaotUiaga  serratif olia 

S.Bawortfaii 

6.  G^emn  varied 


€ABTER»S  ROUND^imCTBID  BATAtlAN  ENDIVE. 

EABSS-SLASraSING. 

This  is  a  winter-saladwegslsiUe  of  great  ezoellenee.  Sown  in 
Jnly  it  has  afforded  a  supply  ior  ^sinter  iiae  which  is  especially 
esteemed.  In  growth  it  is  .partienUnrly  compact,  less  leafy 
than  many  other  Batavian  Jtaidives,  and  oonseqaently  more 
edible  in  heart  and  midrib.  Dng'Oip  in  November  when  per- 
fectly dry  and  the  oater  leaves  osor^fiilly  folded,  it  was  bnried, 
root  uppermost,  in  the  south  Sla|ies  of  Odexy  ridges,  and  a 
month  afterwards,  and  onwards,  it  tQsnefl-ont  in ^ne  condition, 
white  as  milk,  crisp  as  anything  could  'he,  sweet  as  a  nut,  and 
with  no  decay  saving  in  the  very  outside  Issrssa.  By  this 
eimple  mode  of  blanching,  anyone  having  a  gariieninay  have 
« salad  at  Christmas  that  will  add  to  the  appesonmee  of  azqr 
festive  table,  and  be  as  good  as  it  looks.  Of  course,  it  is 
equally  good  under  Mushroom-house  and  other  Ixodes  of 
blanching,  but  the  main  object  of  this  note  is  to  recommend  a 
plan,  far  ^om  new,  but  easy  and  effective. — ^W. 


height  at  back  11}  feet,  and  at  front  6}  feet.  We  had  occasion 
to  do  a  little  improvement  in  the  border  this  autumn,  and 
found  that  from  the  surface  io  the  snbsoil  of  irony  sand,  on 
which  a  layer  of  brickbats  had  been  placed  for  drainage,  it  was 
only  2  feet  in  depth ;  and  that  a  little  rain  which  fell  during 
the  time  a  section  of  the  border  was  open  caused  2  indhes  of 
water  to  rise  amongst  the  drainage— if  it  may  be  called  such. 
It  was  not  suxprising,  under  these  conditions,  to  find  all  the 
roots  down  in  that  particular  stratnm  entir^  kiUed.  The 
heding  power  is  measnred  by  a  flow-and-ietum  4-inoh  pipe, 
and  there  aze  plants  grown  in  the  hoose  the  whole  year. 

Our  ideas  with  regard  to  the  general  management  of  late 
vineries  are  that  there  is  generidly  too  mnch  water  thrown 
about,  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  too  little  applied  to 
the  roots.  Nor  are  we  any  advocate  for  giving  onlimited 
ventilation  when  the  Grapes  are  ripening :  our  plan  is  to  give 
air  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  rather  indining  to 
keep  the  air  circulating  amongst  the  fruit  very  warm  than  to 
aUcMT  the  temperature  to  fall  for  the  sake  of  a  rush  of  six 
constantly  playing  through  the  vinery.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  to  perfectly  finish  Muscats  to  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection,  it  is  one  of  the  first  points  of  importance  to  let  the 
bmiflhse  have  as  much  direct  sunlight  as  possible,  though  for 
the  hlaidk  varieties  we  do  not  think  this  is  so  necessary.  As  to 
.givkog  air  after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  for  days  together  the  late 
Grapw  now  hanging  here  have  had  no  direct  ventilation ; 
only  on  Ms3)y  fine  days  is  there  any  ventilation  given,  except 
'idiat  is  almoat  eontinuaUy  on  where  the  greater  number  of  the 
ptants  are  stood :  except  on  warm  nights  the  pipes  are  kept 
fukssiarm.  The  latest  of  the  fruit  was  ripe  by  the  middle  of 
October,  and  has  kept  as  weU  as  any,  and  better  than  a  good 
many  me  have  seen  this  season,  as  tiie  almost  constant  cry  of 
gsrdensH  has  been  that  Uttiy  only  wished  to  see  the  last  of 
their  Qnqies  out.  We  hsnre  some  Lady  Downe*s  hanging  in 
anothor  house  ifhkitL  were  ripe  in  August ;  the  house  has  been 
full  of  bedding  plants  since  the  end  of  September,  and  conse- 
quently the  ventilation  has  not  been  stinted,  yet  the  mouldy 
berries  out-out  would  not  average  two  at  the  most  to  each 
bunch.  The  same  applies  to  a  Muscat  at  the  Black  Hamburgh 
end  of  the  Iste  house :  these  are  not  entirely  cut  yet,  and  with 
free  ventik^n  we  could  wish  for  nothing  better  in  the  way  of 
keeping. 

We  think  it  a  great  mistake  for  gardeners  (in  which  term 
amateurs  are  included)  not  to  be  more  guided  by  the  many 
peculiar  dzcumstances  each  one  has  particularly  to  do  with, 
and  irj  less  to  shape  their  modes  of  cultivating  various  sub- 
jeets  l^  hard  and  fast  lines,  which  they  may  either  have  found 
to  suceeed  well  in  one  place,  or  have  seen  or  read  of  some  one 
else  having  succeeded  with.  The  most  successful  gardeners 
will  be  f oond  to  differ  essentially  in  their  details  of  working 
from  others,  though  there  are  sure  to  be  leading  principles  the 
same  in  all  oases.  The  subject  we  are  more  immediately  in 
hand  with  is  no  exception  to  this ;  and  we  know  of  no  better 
mode  for  obtaining  good  results  in  Grape-keeping  than  just  to 
pick  out  the  principles  which  may  be  enunciated  by  writers  as 
a  framework,  and  to  fill-in  the  details  in  practice  according  to 
local  oiroumBtances. — ^B.  B.  P.  (in  The  Oardener), 


KEaSPING  GRAPES  IN  WINTER. 

Thottgh  our  ezperienee  with  the  Grape  Vine  is  none  of  the 
most  extensive,  and  though  our  editor,  after  asking  for  the 
ideas  and  experiences  of  correspondents  on  this  subject,  goes 
^  the  bottom  of  the  matter  himself,  the  following  notes  on 
the  subject  may  not  be  altogether  unacceptable. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  large  and  airy  structures  are, 
ior  various  reasons,  better  adapted  for  both  fruit  and  plant 
culture  than  those  of  less  dimensions.  The  main  point  in 
which  large  houses  are  superior  to  small  ones  is  their  capa- 
bilil7  of  contaLoing  a  large  volume  of  air,  which  with  ordinary 
«ttention  may  be  Iropt  in'a  more  equable  and  healthy  condition 
ior  the  growth,  ripening,  and  ke^uag  of  Grapes  than  it  is 
possible  to  do  with  contracted  houses.  Still,  while  first-rate 
examples  of  Grape-growing  may  be  found  in  small  structures, 
'Te^  poor  reenlts  may  also  be  found  in  large  houses,  though, 
doubtiess,  the  management  has  neatly  everything  to  do  with  it. 
None  of  the  vineries  we  have  to  produce  Grapes  from  are 
either  wide  or  lof^,  the  late  one  being  only  10}  feet  in  width, 
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Ticehurst,  Sussex,  500  feet  above  sea  level. 


January. ... 
Vobniaxy  .. 

Uareh 

Amil  

I&y 

7ime   

July 

▲ugnat  .... 
B^tember.. 
Ootobor  .... 
Nommbor .. 


MiESBBS.  DowNix,  Laibd,  a  Laino's  Annual  Bulb  Show 
will  commence  in  the  Ozystal  Palaoe  on  the  21st  March,  and 
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LADY  HBNNIKEB  APPLE. 
Tai  fuiUty  with  whiah  new  Tuietiei  of  Applei  tie  nieei 
bom  ued  ii  bo  great,  that,  m  ia  osuslly  the  caie  in  anch  in- 
BtknoM,  theM  is  tliiajt  ■  vai;  Urge  pToportion  of  worthleea 
■oita  to  K  vaij  few  that  ue  good.  £i  the  example  before  na  wa 
hafs  one  ol  the  lattei  olaaa,  and  one  which  will  take  its  pUoa 
among  th«  itay  belt  of  thoae  Applaa  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
B17  whether  thej  are  onlinarjt  01  deaaeit  Tarietiea.  In  thia 
iMpeot  it  takes  nnk  with  lacb  kinda  u  Beaaty  of  Kent, 
Woimtlay  Pippin,  and  Beinette  dn  Canada.  Attraotiye  in  aize 
and  in  colour,  it  will  make  a  ihow  in  a  large  desiert,  and  il 


planted ;  theu  were  reduced  erer?  few  yean,  ^e  laal  thin- 
uing  was  about  aeren  years  ago,  when  thirtj-thxee  treei  wen 
eat-ont.  The  tree  in  qtteation  waa  alwaja  Uie  favourite,  and 
it  has  been  oarefully  preseiTed.  The  cook  saja  she  prafen  it 
to  all  others.  It  is  largel;  naed  hers  when  large  and  hand- 
Bome  diaheE  of  mixed  frait  are  leqciied  for  the  dinner-table. 
Its  appearance  by  lamplight  ii  moat  telling.  It  is  in  dm 
when  lie  largo  ihooting  partiea  are  on— riz.,  from  October  to 
Fabmary.    The  tree  ia  very  healthy  and  a  great  beaier." 


EOSE  FELICITE  PEBPETUEE  AB  A  STOCK. 

I  HBOCU)  like  to  make  ■  aoggeation  to  the  nnmeroiu  elau  ol 

Bom  amatetm.     Haa  anyone  given  the  old  olimbing  Bosa 


need  wcoa,  ill  flaTOor  wemli  not  oaoH  10  mneh  diiappoint- 
ment  aa  many  other  frnita  inlrodnced  to  the  deaiert  metelj 
for  the  sake  ol  their  appearanoe. 

The  fruit  ia  very  large,  roandiih,  namiwing  a  little  towardi 
the  apex,  and  with  blnnt  angles  on  the  aidea,  whiofa  terminate 
in  prominent  ridges  ronnd  ^  eye.  Bkin  yellow  on  the  shaded 
aide,  with  a  faint  blnsh  of  red,  which  ii  ooTared  with  broken 
atreaka  of  erimion  on  tbs  tide  next  the  son.  Eye  large  and 
open,  with  abort  aegmenti,  and  aet  in  a  very  deep  and  angnlar 
baain.  Stalk  very  short,  set  in  a  very  deep,  wide,  mssety 
oaTity.  Fleih  very  tender  in  the  grain,  well  flavonred,  and 
with  a  pleaaant  perfmne. 

A  firat-rate  Apple,  ehieSy  Talnable  as  a  oooking  variety,  but 
naefnl  alto  in  the  dessert.     Season  from  October  to  February. 

Thie  Apple  wai  raised  at  Tbomhim  Hall,  near  Eye  in 
Bnffolk,  and  the  aoeoont  of  it  famished  by  Ur.  John  Ferkini, 
the  preaent  gardener  there,  is  the  following : — 

*•  Between  the  yean  IMO  and  1850  the  late  Lord  Henniker 
had  great  qnantltieB  of  ddet  made  to  gire  aw^  in  the 
month*.    Several*""'      •  ■     ■      ■ 


F£licit€  Perp€tnee  a  good  trial  as  a  etookr  From  my  obser- 
vation of  a  few  Hybrid  Perpetnali  that  were  some  yeara  ago 
budded  on  this  stock,  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  a  trial. 
It  is  a  very  strong  grower  and  very  free  rooter,  and  I  think  it: 
is  likely  to  be  very  snitahle  for  Teas  and  Hoisettes.  I  am 
aware  that  the  stock  has  been  preTlonily  tried,  but  I  shonld 
like  to  know  if  anyone  has  tried  Tea-scented  kinds  on  it. 

Ia  it  anything  nnoommon  for  ■  seedling  Bose  to  soma  into 
bnd  abont  ten  weeks  aftsr  Its  appearance  above  groimd  1  I 
had  one  that  did  so  (bia  year,  bnt  I  did  not  let  it  Sower. 

— Q.  W.  BOOTKBT. 


THE  AlfEBICAN  BLIGHT  ON   APPLE  TBEES. 
Bi  T.  ISackxt,  C.E. 

[Bad  balOn  tlu  Nilsnt  JkSuHlaticin  lOi  tha  PtomoUon  ol  SeliiiM  md 

Indajtrj.] 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  a  alight  hoaiiness  is  obterTed 

apon  the  branches  of  many  of  oar   Apple  trees.      As   the 

season  advanoea  thia  hoarineaa  increases,  and  towarda  the  end 

of  the  snmmei  the  under  aides  of  some  of  the  branehee  are 
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inTBcted  with  a  thiek  downy  rabstaooe,  so  loDg  m  at  times  to 
be  sezifiibly  agitated  by  the  air.  Upon  exaxoining  this  aab- 
itanoe  it  will  be  found  that  it  ooneeals  a  maltitade  of  small 
wioglese  oreaturea,  which  ezade  it  from  their  bodies,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  bosUy  employed  in  preying  apon  the 
limbs  of  the  tree.  This  they  are  well  enabled  to  do  by  means 
of  a  long  beak,  or  proboscis,  terminating  in  a  fine  tabular 
bristle,  which,  being  insinuated  through  the  bark  and  i^e 
sappy  part  of  the  wood,  enables  the  creature  to  extract,  as 
with  a  syringe,  the  sweet  Tital  liquor  that  circulates  in  the 
plant.  The  sapwood  being  thus  wounded,  rises  up  in  excres- 
eenoes  all  oyer  the  branch,  and  deforms  it ;  the  limb,  deprived 
of  its  nutriment,  grows  sickly,  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the 
tree  perishes.  The  insect  which  is  productive  of  so  much 
mischief  is  a  species  of  CoocidsB  named  Aphis  lanigera,  or 
woolly  plant  louse,  popularly  called  the  American  blight.  It 
was  first  observed  in  England  in  1787,  but  it  is  uncertain  if  it 
was,  as  has  been  supposed,  accidentally  imported  there  from 
America.  Some  entomologists  say  it  came  from  France.  At 
all  events,  there  is  little  doubt  its  original  habitat  waa  a 
warmer  cliinate  than  that  of  Britain.  It  has,  however,  found 
its  way  hence  from  the  latter  country.  The  wonderfully  rapid 
development  of  the  aphis  has  thus  been  described  by  a  popular 
writer: — 

*'  It  produces  in  the  course  of  a  season  eleven  broods  of 
yoong.  The  first  ten  are  viviparous,  or  brought  forth  alive, 
and  consist  entirely  of  females.  These  never  attain  Uieir  full 
development  as  perfect  insects,  but  being  only  in  the  larval 
state  (the  larva  are  active,  and  resemble  the  perfect  insect, 
but  are  wingless)  bring  forth  young,  and  the  virgin  aphides 
thna  produced  are  endowed  with  singular  fecundity.  But  at 
the  tenth  brood  this  power  ceases.  The  eleventh  does  not 
consist  of  active  female  larve  alone,  but  of  males  and  females. 
These  acquire  wings,  rise  into  the  air,  sometimes  migrate  in 
countless  myriads,  and  produce  eggs,  which,  glued  to  twigs  and 
leafstalks,  retain  their  vitality  Uirough  the  winter.  When  the 
advance  of  spring  again  clothes  the  plants  with  verdure  the 
eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  larva,  without  having  to  wait  for  the 
acquisition  of  its  mature  and  winged  form,  as  in  other  insects, 
forthwith  begins  to  produce  a  brood  as  hungry,  as  insatiable, 
and  as  fertile  as  itself.  Supposing  that  one  aphis  produced  a 
hundred  at  each  brood,  she  would  at  the  tenth  brood  be  the 
progenitor  of  one  quintillion  (1,000,000,000,000,000,000)  of 
descendants." — (Paterson, "  Science  Gossip,**  1865.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  what  very  formidable  foes  these  insig- 
nifioant-looking  little  pests  are  to  our  orchards,  and  two  ques- 
tions naturally  arise — first.  What  is  the  cause  of  their  being 
so  ?  and  second.  Where  can  a  thoroughly  radical  remedy  be 
found  against  their  ravages  ? 

There  are  some  particular  kinds  of  Apple  trees  more  attrac- 
tive to  these  insects  than  others.  Whether  this  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  particular  colour  of  the  bark,  a  deficiency  of 
lime,  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  juices  in  the  sap,  or 
to  over-cultivation  or  climatic  influences  creating  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  tree,  and  consequently  rendering  it  store  sus- 
ceptible to  parasitical  disease,  it  is  luurd  to  say ;  but  the  blight 
BOW  treated  of  is  evidently  more  destructive  in  semi-tropical 
climates,  such  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  than  in  Britain, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  effect  which  the  frequent  hot 
sunny  days,  succeeded  by  the  cold  frosty  nights  of  early 
spring,  have  upon  the  circulation  of  the  juices  of  the  tree,  un- 
duly stimulating  their  flow  in  the  daytime,  and  abruptly 
checking  their  current  at  night,  by  which  they  burst  their 
vessels  and  become  the  food  of  such  insects  as  have  been 
already  described,  the  insects  being  often  mistaken  for  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  while  they  are  really  the  effect  of  it. 

That  the  action  of  the  American  blight,  the  scale  blight, 
and  the  Cicadce  on  our  Apple  trees  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
effect  oi  the  last-described  condition,  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt. 

Assuming,  therefore,  such  an  hypothesis  to  be  correct,  it  is 
dear  that,  in  place  of  the  various  nostrums  or  specifics — such 
as  the  preparations  of  carbolic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate, 
kerosine,  linoe,  or  sulphur,  which  are  recommended  for  wash- 
ing the  diseased  trees,  or  the  plastering  of  the  infested  parts 
with  moistened  clay,  all  of  which  are  very  transient  in  their 
effeets~*a  non-liable  stock  to  disease  should  be  selected  on 
which  to  gridft  any  liable  variety  the  grower  may  desire  to  cuV 
tivate.  That  there  are  such  stocks  proof  against  blight  there 
are  several  authorities  for  stating,  and,  moreover,  there  is  a 
member  of  this  Association,  Mr.  Lightband,  sen.,  living  in 
our  midst,  who  has  suocessfully  treated  the  disease  by  grafting 


an  anti-blight  tree,  using  a  variety  of  winter  Apple,  on  diseased 
ones. 

In  Darwin's  book,  '*  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestica- 
tion," vol.  ii.,  chapter  21,  **  On  Natural  Selection,"  he  says  :— 

**  From  some  unknown  cause  the  Winter  Biajetin  Apple  en- 
joys the  great  advantage  of  not  being  infested  by  the  coccus. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  a  particular  case  has  been  recorded  in 
which  aphides  confined  themselves  to  the  Winter  Nelis  Pear, 

and  touched  no  other  kind  in  an  extensive  orchard 

Liability  to  the  attacks  of  parasites  is  also  connected  with 
colour." 

Considerable  controversy  has  lately  been  carried  on  in  the 
pages  of  the  "Australasian"  on  remedies  for  the  American 
blight,  and  much  has  been  said  in  favour  of  using  stocks  of 
the  Majetin  Apple  as  a  sure  prevention  of  the  duease.  A 
Mr.  Wade,  of  Pomona  Place,  Laxmceston,  Tasmania,  in  a 
communication  on  the  subject  to  the  same  paper,  says : — 

*'  That  on  his  arrival  in  Tasmania  he  devoted  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  check  and  prevention  of  Apple  blight,  and  one  of 
his  first  ideas  was  to  raise  stocks  from  the  seeds  of  those  sorts 
not  affected  by  blight.  He  chos^  the  seeds  of  the  Siberian 
Bittersweet,  and  the  result  was  success  far  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations,  for  barely  1  per  cent,  of  stocks  raised 
from  those  seeds  were  in  the  least  affected  by  blight,  while 
some  alongside,  raised  from  promiscuous  seeds,  were  destroyed 
by  it,  and  that  he  has  continued  the  system  for  several  years 
with  the  same  unvarying  success." 

Mr.  Lightband's  operations  above  referred  to  have  been  most 
successful.  The  juices  of  the  fresh  graft  after  a  while  per- 
meated the  whole  of  the  diseased  tree,  infusing,  as  it  were,  a 
new  life  and  fresh  vigour  into  it.  The  aphides  avoid  infesting 
it,  the  leprous  bark  exfoliates,  and  a  clean  sound  bark  takes 
its  place ;  the  tree  continuing  to  bear  two  kinds  of  fruit — that 
of  its  original  stock,  as  well  as  of  the  anti-blight  graft.  These, 
however,  will  no  doubt  in  time  merge  their  respective  types  or 
qualities,  the  one  with  the  other. 

From  these  circumstances  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  there 
are  good  grounds  for  assuming  that,  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
prevention  of  the  disease,  the  selection  of  an  antl-bUght  stock 
on  which  to  graft  the  particular  kind  of  Apple  desired  to  be 
grown  will  be  the  best  means  of  insuring  a  healthy  fruit-bear- 
ing tree;  and  in  the  second,  as  a  cure  for  trees  already 
affected  with  the  blight,  the  inoculation  process  of  Mr.  Light- 
band  is  the  most  rational  plan  that  can  be  adopted. 

It  is  not  the  Apple  tree  alone,  however,  that  such  parasites 
persecute.  The  Pear,  the  Peach,  the  Apricot,  and  the  Nec- 
tarine, as  well  as  the  smaller  fruits,  also  the  Grape  Vine  and 
the  Hop  plant,  are  all,  more  or  less,  infested  by  a  species  of 
one  or  other  of  them ;  and  those  who  desire  to  derive  both 
pleasure  and  profit  from  their  fruit  gardens  or  Hop  grounds 
should  not  f aU  to  seek  for  and  apply  proper  remedies  in  good 
time. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  advance  a  few 
words  on  the  bearing  which  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
or  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  has  upon  the  subject  now  under 
consideration.  It  is  obvious  that  without  an  operating  cause 
—one,  doubtless,  amongst  many,  such  as  the  parasitical  in- 
fluence of  aphides  on  fruit  trees  in  enforcing,  as  regards  the 
latter,  the  necessary  process  of  renewal  by  stimulating  horti- 
culturists to  adopt  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  as  well 
as  instinctively,  as  it  were,  to  select  such  stocks  as  will  prove 
the  fittest  sgainst  the  destructiveness  of  these  pests — with 
littie  exception  many  fruit-bearing  trees  would  be  left  un- 
tended,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  would  inevitably  de- 
generate, and  eventually  dwindle  away.  In  this  will  be  recog- 
nised one,  perhaps,  of  the  many  purposes  designed  for  these 
tiny  insects  by  that  Providence  Who  hath  numbered  the  very 
hairs  of  our  heads,  and  without  whose  knowledge  a  sparrow 
doth  not  even  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  Vice-President  having  placed  his  microscope,  at  the 
service  of  the  meeting,  the  author  was  enabled  to  illustrate 
very  clearly  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  American  blight,*  as 
well  as  the  scale  blight.  He  also  exhibit<jd  several  branches 
of  Apple  trees  from  Mr.  Lightband's  garden,  showing  the 
curative  effect  of  that  gentieman's  anti-blight  grafting  treat* 
ment. 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  several  memben  tookpart. 

Mr.  Elliot  mentioned  that  when  on  a  visit  at  the  Hon.  W. 
Bobinson's,  in  the  Amuri,  three  years  since,  while  walking 
through  the  orchard  one  morning  he  discovered  a  tree  affected 
with  the  American  blight,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  gar* 
dener.    The  trees  in  this  orchard  were  at  the  toe  ten  yean 
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old.  No  fresh  tree  or  graft  had  been  imported  into  it  for  at 
least  seven  years,  and  the  nearest  fniit  garden  was  twelve 
miles  distant. — {Communicated  by  y^.BwAhEf  CanterhitrytN.Z.) 


HEATING— FUEL.— No.  2. 

Gas  having  the  greatest  heating  power  of  all  ordinary  com- 
bnstible  substances,  it  must  necessarily  be  the  best  for  heating 
hothouses  or  greenhouses  by  the  circulation  of  heated  water  in 
iron  pipes.  I  make  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  gas  over 
coke  and  coal,  but  whether  it  is  equal  in  cost,  or  less  or  more 
expensive  than  either  of  these  two,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
ascertain,  therefore  I  ask  for  information  on  this  head. 

In  heating  by  gas  all  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion 
of  the  fuel  can  be  utilised.  The  boiler  or  apparatus  being 
entirely  within  the  house,  we  not  only  secure  the  heat  of  the 
water  in  the  pipes  to  be  given  off  by  them,  as  in  other  boilers 
heated  by  coal  or  coke,  but  the  heat  that  is  given  off  by  the 
surface  of  the  boiler  itself,  which  in  some  cases,  as  when  the 
boiler  is  in  a  shed  outside  the  house,  is  equal  to  as  much 
heating  suiiface  as  would  warm  one  or  more  of  the  compart- 
ments heated  by  the  hot-water  pipes.  The  great  fault  of  the 
majority  of  our  hot-water  boilers  is  that  their  setting  is  heated 
quite  as  much  as  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  the  heat  is  all 
the  time  given  off  in  space  outside  the  structure,  and  is  there- 
fore sheer  loss.  No  one  would,  neither  do  I,  advocate  the 
fixing  of  boilers  so  as  to  have  the  stokehole  within  a  green- 
house, but  I  see  no  objection  to  having  a  properly-constructed 
boiler  entirely  within  the  house,  yet  stoked  from  the  outside, 
80  that  the  dust  and  smoke  consequent  on  combustion  may  be 
kept  from  the  plants.  To  have  the  boiler  within  the  house  is 
to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  the  heat ;  to  have  the  boiler  out- 
side is  to  lose  the  whole  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  boiler^s 
outor  surface,  which  in  some  cases  is  nearly,  if  not  fully,  equal 
to  the  surface  acted-on  by  the  fire. 

Quite  different  is  heating  by  gas  to  that  by  coal  or  coke. 
There  is  no  dust  or  dirt,  no  frequent  attention,  the  trouble  is 
almost  nothing,  no  cost  of  carriage  of  fuel  beyond  the  first  pro- 
vision, no  uncertainty  of  heatiug,  the  heat  being  the  steadiest 
and  most  constant.  On  these  grounds  gas-heating  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other  mode. 

The  boiler  being  within  the  house,  and  the  air  which  is 
required  for  combustion  derived  from  the  house  instead  of 
from  the  external  air — as  in  the  case  of  boilers  fixed  outside — 
is  this  an  evil  or  otherwise?  The  heating  power  being  in 
proportion  to  the  air  consumed,  and  gas  being  the  most 
powerful  agent  of  all,  it  may  be  that  we  lose  as  much  by 
taking  from  the  internal  warm  air  for  combustion,  admitting 
cold  external  air  to  supply  its  place,  as  is  gained  by  having 
the  heating  power  within  the  house.  There  may  be  some  loss 
of  heat  in  this  way,  for  it  is  only  just  to  consider  that  the 
displacing  of  warm  air  by  cold  must  lower  the  temperature  in 
which  this  takes  place;  but  is  not  the  displacing  of  warm 
vitiated  air  (as  it  all  is  in  a  confined  structure^  by  the  admis- 
sion of  cold  fresh  air,  counterbalancing?  Tnis,  if  an  evil, 
could  be  overcome  by  supplying  the  combustion  chamber 
direct  from  the  external  air,  moderating  the  current  of  air  by 
a  screen  or  screens  of  perforated  zinc,  and  in  this  case  no  loss 
of  heat  would  be  experienced,  the  fumes  of  the  gas  being 
properly  carried-off  by  a  securely-jointed  pipe  or  funnel  to 
the  external  air. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  gas  as  a  mode  of  heating  is 
only  suitable  for  small  structures,  but  the  reasoning  by  which 
such  a  conclusion  is  arrived  at  puzzles  me.  Because  gas  is  at 
present  only  used  for  lighting  and  for  heating  on  a  small  scale, 
what  have  we  to  be  guided  by  in  concluding  it  not  suitable  for 
heating  on  a  large  scale  ?  Surely  nothing  but  the  supply,  for 
if  it  answer — and  there  is  no  question  about  it — for  pmall 
houses,  it  ia  evident  it  would  do  so  equally  well  for  large  struc- 
tures. The  only  thing  would  be  to  have  larger  apparatuses 
and  separate  ones  for  every  structure,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  points  in  favour  of  gas  as  a  fuel  in  comparison  with 
either  coal  or  coke.  The  heating  by  gas  would  enable  ns  to 
dispense  with  reserve  or  duplicate  boilers,  without  which  it  is 
admitted  our  very  best  makes  of  hot-water  boilers  are  not  safe. 
There  is  always  an  anxiety,  especially  in  severe  weather,  at- 
tached to  heating  by  one  boiler  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  ex- 
perience, to  say  nothing  of  a  breakdown  of  the  heating  appa- 
ratus at  such  a  time.  By  gas-heating  we  entirely  relieve  our. 
selves  of  the  anxiety  of  a  breakdown ;  we  save  the  duplicate 
boiler,  equal  to  the  cost  of  furnishing  every  compartment  with 
ft  separate  heating  apparatus ;  we  are  enabled  to  dispense  with 


a  vast  quantity  of  flow  and  return  pipes  to  and  from  the  boUer, 
which  in  many  cases  are  equal  to  a  large  extent  of  heating 
surface,  at  times  corresponding  with  the  heated  surface  utilised ; 
so  that  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel  is  effected  by  heating  the 
radiating  surface  only,  none  being  lost  in  supply  and  return 
pipes.  When  we  add  the  value  of  the  piping  that  is  taken  up 
in  flows  and  returns,  and  the  necessary  elbows  and  costly 
valves,  it  is  clear  there  is  a  saving  in  first  cost  of  no  mean 
amount,  probably  equal  to  half  the  first  cost  of  an  apparatus 
for  heating  each  structure  separately  by  gas. 

Then  when  but  little  heat  is  required,  the  fire  that  has  to  be 
kept  going  for  the  heating  on  the  one-boiler  system  of  very  little 
piping  is  something  enormous  compared  with  the  work  done, 
so  much  of  it  being  expended  in  heating  the  water  in  the 
boiler  (which  is  the  same  in  quantity  for  a  large  as  for  a  small 
extent  of  piping)  and  the  connection  pipes ;  so  that  we  are  left 
to  wonder  why  in  point  of  economy  we  departed  from  the 
principle  of  heating  each  house  separately  and  adopted  the 
one-boiler  system.  We  cannot  get  more  from  the  fuel  than 
the  heat  there  is  in  it ;  and  how  a  large  furnace  should  give 
more  heat  than  four  or  half  a  dozen  smaller  ones,  the  quantity 
of  fuel  being  the  same,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
extravagant  manner  in  which  we  employ  the  fuel,  half  its  heat  > 
being  expended  on  the  setting ;  consequently  we  have  almofifc^^ 
as  much  loss  by  the  setting  of  a  smaller  boiler  as  in  that  ' 
one  six  times  larger:  hence  the  greater  heating  power  oi  a 
large  as  compared  to  a  small  boiler  furnace. 

Every  house  should  have  its  separate  heating  apparatus, 
which  should  have  a  boiler  so  constructed  that  the  whole  of 
the  heat,  less  that  below  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
(212°),  afforded  by  the  fuel,  will  to  the  utmost  extent  be  given 
out  and  imparted  to  the  water ;  and  this  being  the  case,  as 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  the  necessity  or  value  of 
the  one-boiler  system  and  accompanying  duplication  vanishes. 
Gas,  because  it  enables  us  to  heat  every  structure  independently 
of  another,  because  there  is  no  waste  of  heat  or  fuel,  and 
because  of  its  certainty  and  steadiness  of  action,  cleanliness, 
and  easy  management,  I  hold  to  be  the  best  mode  of  heating, 
and  therefore  preferable  to  all  others. — G.  Abbey. 


INFLUENCE   OF  THE    STOCK  ON  THE    SCION, 

AND   VICE'VEBSA. 

[Essay  Bead  at  a  MeeUog  of  the  American  Pomologioal  Society.] 
Both  theory  and  practice  teach  us  that  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  root  and  the  top  of  a  tree  cannot  be  im- 
paired to  any  great  extent  by  any  artificial  intervention  of 
man.  The  very  moment  that  an  inserted  bud  or  graft  com- 
mences to  granulate  and  then  unite,  that  moment  the  two 
parts  of  the  embryo  tree  struggle,  as  it  were,  for  the  mastery. 
That  is,  certain  idiosyncrasies,  inherent  either  in  the  branches 
of  the  one  or  the  roots  of  the  other,  will  form  a  leading  feature 
in  the  mature  plant.  Abundant  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by 
examining  the  roots  of  nursery-grown  Apple  trees,  whether 
budded  or  grafted.  Take,  for  instance,  some  well-known  variety, 
as  the^  BeUefleur,  and  the  roots  will  be  found  uniformly  long, 
slender,  and  very  fibrous  ;  other  kinds  will  prove  exactly  the 
opposite.  If  we  place  a  graft  of  some  well-marked  variety 
upon  any  ordinary  stock,  say  5  or  6  feet  high,  in  a  few  years 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  bark  will  be  found  extending  down 
from  the  branches  to  the  body  of  the  tree ;  as  is  instanoed  in 
the  Newtown  Pippin  Apple,  and  Van  Mons  L^on  le  Clero  Pear. 
Another  curious  feature  respecting  the  influence  of  the  scion 
upon  the  stock,  is  noticeable  in  some  of  the  so-called  "  sports," 
or  variegated-leaved  plants. 

During  the  past  season  [1872] ,  a  Mountain  Ash,  upon  which 
was  budded  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves,  commenced  to 
push  forth  young  shoots  from  the  main  body  of  the  tree,  below 
the  point  where  the  bud  was  inserted.  In  every  case  these  had 
variegated  leaves.  Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  adven- 
titious buds  were  there  in  advance  of  the  original  variegated 
bud,  the  presumption  is  that  they  were  created  green,  and 
their  normal  condition  yielding  to  the  controlling  influenoe  of 
the  new  branches,  caused  the  -change  to  occur  by  the  flow  of 
sap  from  above. 

A  still  more  remarkable  case  than  the  one  above  cited,  was 
related  some  time  since.  Scions  of  a  diseased  Horse  Chestnut 
with  yellow  leaves  were  worked  upon  strong,  healthy  young 
trees.  Some  time  thereafter,  upon  examining  the  stocks  where 
the  scions  had  failed,  young  shoots  were  found  down  the  body 
bearing  the  identical  yellow-hned  foliage ;  and  yet,  where  the 
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bndfl  origmaUj  Iniertod  had  "  taken,*'  they  prodaoed  pezf«etly 
hsalthj  green  leavee. 

This  diseaee,  for  I  hold  that  all  Tariegation  ii  in  some 
manner  nnhealthy,  had  evidently  been  commnnioated  from 
the  bnd  or  sdon  to  the  stock  before  the  death  of  the  former, 
and  for  a  short  time  during  its  Tain  straggle  for  existence,  con- 
taminated the  parts  below. 

The  Sdentifio  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horeicnltnral  Society 
also  records  a  like  case  with  a  yellow-leaTed  Labnrnam*  After 
the  inserted  bnd  had  died,  yariegated  shoots  were  noticed 
issning  from  the  stock  both  below  and  above  the  inserted 
point ;  and  Dr.  Masters,  the  English  botanist,  has  stated  that 
an  Abntilon  had  thrown  oat  yariegated  shoots  after  grafting 
with  a  Yariegated  variety,  bat  ceased  to  do  so  after  the  inserted 
graft  died. 

Bat,  in  some  instances,  the  stock  exerts  a  marked  inflaence 
npon  the  scion,  thas  showing  the  co-operative  system  in  nse 
between  them.  The  Gardenen*  Chronicle  mentions  an  instance 
of  a  conple  of  Mascat  Vines  worked  on  the  Black  Hambnrgh, 
in  the  same  hoose  with  a  Mascat,  on  its  own  roots.  Those 
worked  on  the  Hambnrgh  start  fally  five  or  six  days  in  advance 
of  the  one  on  its  own  roots,  althoagh  they  are  nearly  a  fort- 
night behind  the  Hamborghs  they  are  worked  on.  It  is  a 
earions  fact  that  there  has  never  been  seen  any  dliferenoe  in 
the  ripening  season,  nor  any  effect  on  the  froit. 

As  we  stated  in  the  commencement,  certain  marked  pecali- 
aritiee  will,  sooner  or  later,  always  make  themselves  known ; 
sometimes  it  will  be  one  thing,  and  again  another  and  totally 
different  featare  assnmes  the  saperiority.  The  governing 
eaose,  involved  in  mystery  as  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent  affords 
ns  a  <dae  by  means  of  which  we  may  stady  a  very  asef al  lesson 
in  plant  life. 

We  know  that  all  vegetable  growth  arises  from  a  cell,  and 
what  are  termed  young  shoots,  leaves,  blossoms,  ^c,  are  in 
fact  bat  an  accnmnlation  of  cells,  which,  in  time,  develope 
woody  fibre  and  other  organs.  The  propagator  of  new  varieties 
knowns  that  a  single  bad,  or  a  section  of  a  yoang  branch,  may 
be  inserted  in  a  different  tree,  and  these  will  anite  and  produce 
fraits  and  flowers  similar  to  the  kind  from  which  the  bad  or 
graft  was  taken.  Now,  let  as  inqalre  into  the  changes  that 
ocear  daring  this  growing  process,  or,  as  horticoltarists  term 
it,  "taking."  Between  the  wood  and  bark  is  where  active 
growtii  takes  place,  and  the  layer  of  yoang  cells  foand  here  is 
known  as  the  cambiam  layer.  All  growth,  of  whatever  nature, 
is  by  cells,  the  origin  of  which  is,  however,  at  present  unknown. 
But  this  cell-growth  is  accomplished  by  small  protuberances 
making  their  appearance  on  the  walls  of  the  older  cells,  and 
these  rapidly  increase,  and  again,  in  turn,  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  others,  and  this  is  carried  on  so  long  as  growth  takes 
place.  Without  going  into  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  subject 
of  cell-growth,  which  would  form  a  long  essay  in  itself,  I  will 
merely  state  that  the  question  has  been  asked  in  relation  to  a 
badded  tree.  Can  the  cells,  at  the  point  of  union,  be  partly  of 
one  variety  and  a  part  belong  to  another  ?  My  theory  is,  tbat 
a  ceU  singly  is  entirely  a  component  part  of  the  variety  from 
which  it  originates,  either  from  the  scion  or  stock,  "and  is  in- 
vested with  all  the  powers  and  principles  inherent  in  tbat  part. 
A  single  oeU  cannot  be  of  two  varieties,  but  a  collection  of  cells, 
as,  for  instance,  the  cellular  tissue,  may  be  formed  partly  of 
both.  The  vascular  or  fibrous  tissue  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  each  separate,  but  the  little  bundles  of  woody  tissue 
uniting  by  their  outside  covering  or  walls,  thus  forms  a  com- 
pact mass  of  wood,  and  the  bud  or  graft  has  taken,  which 
nhiinately  forms  the  future  tree. 

A  bud  is,  in  fact,  an  embryo  tree.  It  contains  within  its 
pToteetive  covering  all  the  elements  of  tree  growth,  with  all 
the  organs  of  vegetation  and  reproduction  intact.  Therefore, 
when  a  bad  is  inserted  beneath  the  bark  of  another  plant,  the 
eellalar  growth  at  once  takes  place  on  both  sides,  these  unite 
by  their  outside  walls,  and  tne  so-called  sap  commences  to 
cinmlate  in  the  intercellular  passages  from  one  to  the  other. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  certain  peculiarities  embraced 
in  the  root  may^be  found  developing  in  the  scion  or  top,  and 
vice  versd^  That  the  scion  is  enabled  to  reproduce  its  kind,  is 
dne  to  the  fact  Uiat  its  young  growth  is  merely  an  increase  of 
cells  already  formed,  and  the  variations  alluded  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper  are  the  result  of  constant  currents  of 
sap  flowing  between  the  two  remote  portions  of  the  tree,  and 
at  the  same  time  imbuing  the  one  with  certain  marked  cha- 
racters contained  previously  in  the  other.  Thus,  in  a  somewhat 
harried,  and  I  fear  very  imperfect  manner,  I  have  alluded  to 
the  inflaenoe  of  the  stock  npon  the  scion,  and  vice  versd. 


This  interesting  subject  is  by  no  means  all  theory,  as  many 
suppose,  but  is  the  result  for  the  most  part  of  close  examina- 
tion by  means  of  a  powerful  lens.  Fatare  investigation  will, 
undoubtedly,  reveal  many  novel  features  which  we  now  know 
not  of,  and  to  accomplish  this  fully  the  patient  student  of  hor- 
ticulture is  asked  to  join  the  botanist  in  the  pleasant  task. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  popular  aspect  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  relative  advantages  of  certain  stocks  for  particular 
species  of  plants.  Under  this  heading  we  may  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Plnm  worked  on  the  Peach.  Prejudice  and  distrust 
on  the  part  of  many  cultivators  have  done  this  operation 
great  injustice.  To  the  owner  of  a  heavy  soil,  where  the  Plum 
root  thrives  luxuriantly.  Peaches  should  be  planted  with 
caution ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  great  Peach  districts, 
with  a  light  mellow  soil,  the  Peach  root  will  succeed  far  better 
than  the  Plum.  Peaches  always  make  a  large  number  of  strong 
fibrous  roots,  and  return  to  the  top  a  vast  amount  of  nutrition. 
The  junction  in  certain  varieties  of  Plum  on  Peach  roots  is 
perfect,  and  the  tree  is  long-lived  and  healtby. 

The  testimony  of  some  of  our  most  noted  pomoiogists  goes 
to  show  that  the  practice  is  correct,  and  a  careful  examination 
plainly  indicates  that  the  theory  is  faultless  as  well. 

The  subject  of  dwarfing  fruit  trees  is  not  properly  understood. 
The  Pear  worked  on  Quince  roots  certainly  dwarfs  the  tree  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  for  a  few  years;  but  is  the  process  caused 
by  some  inherent  property  contained  in  the  Quince?  We  think 
not.  Once  allow  the  Pear  to  throw  out  a  few  roots  above  the 
point  of  junction,  and  the  tree  becomes  a  standard.  The  abun- 
dance of  sap  or  nourishment  gathered  up  by  the  roots  and 
forwarded  to  the  top  causes  in  most  cases  a  larger  and  finer 
growth  of  fruit,  thus  showing  that  the  Quince  is  adapted  to 
these  kinds ;  but  take  an  uncongenial  variety,  and  mark  the 
result.  The  fruit  is  often  in  such  cases  worthless.  Years  ago 
we  were  told  that  budding  Cherries  on  the  Mahaleb  stock 
would  cause  the  trees  to  become  dwarf.  Little  did  these  pro- 
pagators know  that  when  they  annually  pruned  their  trees, 
this  was  what  dwarfed  them,  and  not  the  root.  The  junctiou 
in  this  case  is  always  perfect,  and  it  is  a  well-known  scientific 
fact  that  excessive  pruning  causes  debility  in  a  plant,  and 
that  when  vitality  is  checked  the  tree  becomes  dwarf  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Excessive  growth  and  productiveness  seem 
to  be  generally  antagonistio.  A  dwarf  tree,  after  the  first 
vigorous  growth  is  over,  will,  if  healthy,  produoo  good  crops 
and  mature  a  reasonable  amount  of  new  wood.  Certain  va- 
rieties of  Pears,  as,  for  instance,  the  Bartlett,  never  unite 
properly  on  the  Quince  stock — the  cellular  tissue  of  each  never 
seems  to  make  a  perfect  union.  Very  many  trees  that  we  have 
examined  under  a  strong  lens  reveal  a  marked  line  between 
the  cell-growth  of  the  two,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  with  other 
kinds,  a  lengthening  of  both  cell-growths,  one  up  and  the  other 
down,  so  that  it  is  very  difiGloult  to  determine  where  the  exact 
point  of  insertion  really  is.  There  are  causes,  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  that  debar  us  from  dwarfing  some  varieties, 
but  science  has  not  yet  solved  the  mystery.— Josiah  Hooz'ES.— 
(HoTticulturitt.) 

HOLLAND  HOUSE, 

TEE  BESIDENCE  OF  BABONESS  HOLLAND. 

Not  one  other  among  "  the  stately  homes  of  England"  have 
had  either  for  its  possessors  or  its  tenants  such  a  series  of 
totally  distinct  characters,  mostly  celebrities,  but  differing  in 
their  opinions  as  widely  as  in  their  positions.  A  volume  could 
be  filled  with  anecdotes  and  stirring  details,  rendering  the 
continuous  narrative  interesting,  which  told  how  the  house 
passed  from  tenant  to  tenant  ever  since  Oeoffroy  de  Montbray, 
Bishop  of  Coutances,  and  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
held  the  manor  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  A 
mere  enumeration  must  suffice  in  our  columns.  Sir  Walter 
Cope,  James  I.'s  money-lender,  bought  the  estate  of  the  last 
of  the  De  Veres,  and  built,  in  1607,  the  present  mansion. 
His  daughter  brought  the  estate  to  the  Earls  of  Warwick. 
During  the  Parliamentary  War  General  Fairfax  was  its  tenant, 
and  tradition  tells  that  he  and  Cromwell  and  Ireton  held  con- 
ferences beneath  its  trees.  Addison  was  husband  of  its  pro- 
prietress in  1716.  It  had  various  other  tenants,  and  of  these 
were  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  politician,  and  colonist;  Mrs. 
Morrice,  daughter  of  the  exiled  Bishop  Atterbury ;  and  Shippen, 
the  incorruptible  Jacobite.  In  1762  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Henry 
Fox,  ancestor  of  the  first  Lord  Holland,  and  it  has  continued 
in  possession  of  this  family. 

The  grounds  of  Holland  House  ha?e  been  several  times 
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noUottd  in  our  f*gM  bj  Mr.  Eaans,  and  it  is  not  lurpriEing 
that  BDoh  a  fine  old  plMe,  so  ueir  London  too,  abonld  noeiva 
■0  mneh  Attention ;  bat  noT  that  the  FrinoaH  ol  Liechten- 
•tein'i  iplandidlj  iiliutnted  work*  hu  brought  it  mo  pro- 
minmtly  belore  the  pnblto,  it  ms;  be  nielol  to  reproduoa  soma 
of  Ur.  Eetuw'a  uoteB  on  the  gu-deni,  to  ftppreoiAte  the  beantiaa 
of  vhiah,  however,  the  iiimuier,  not  the  vinter,  i>  tlie  proper 
teuon.  The  Sower  beds,  of  oonne,  kre  now  no  longer  bright 
with  mkay  hnee  and  beantifn]  oombinatiouH  of  flowering  and 
flne-foliaged  planta ;  bat  sven  in  their  present  more  iombra 
state,  from  their  naatneiB,  and  being  set  In  smooth  green 
Bward  or  well-kept  Boi  edging! — some  fifty  yean  old — they 
are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  afford  a  good  idea  of  how  effeotiTe 
each  beds  akilfolly  planted  most  be  when  at  their  beet. 
Conileri,  eaie  aoma  fine  old  Cedars,  are  bnt  lew,  for  the 
London  imoka  ii  destmetiTe  to  them  ai  to  many  other  plants, 


thongh  Holland  Park  ii 
ptaoee  at  a  greater  diitanee  from  the  d'eneely-peopled  portions 
ot  London.  Still  it  it  well  known  to  travellers  by  the  Qreat 
Western  road  that  if  there  is  a  fog,  it  is  alwaye  at  its  thickest 
at  Holland  Park,  and  gardeners  in  the  oonntry  know  little  ot 
how  emoke-begrimed  is  a  plant  after  sneh  fog«  as  we  had  in 
the  end  of  last  year.  Besides,  Holland  Park  is  slowly  bnt 
earel;  becoming  engirdled  with  honsea,  and  as  time  goes  on 
the  bonds  will  grow  tighter  still.  The  old  Elms,  in  whiah  the 
rooks  love  to  congregate,  and  other  deeidnoas  trees,  are  now 
gaant  and  leafless,  bnt  la  stunmer  form  noble  masses  of 
verdore. 

We  will  now  qnote  from  Mr,  Eeane,  bnt  it  most  be  borna  in 
mind  that  he  wrote  in  summer. 

The  groondi  of  Holland  Hoose  are  entered  from  the  high 
road  between  Kendogton  and  Hammersmith,  and  the  approach 


is  throngh  an  avenae  of  Elm  trees.  Before  the  sonth  front  is 
■  large  square  bowling.green  terraee,  boanded  by  balnstrades 
adorned  with  flowers  in  vaiee  and  Orange  trees,  and  in  the 
centre  with  a  large  basin  fonntain.  Before  the  east  front  ii 
the  carriage  eqoars. 

Before  the  north  front  is  a  terraee  walk  200  yards  long  by 
B  feet  wide,  with  a  colossal  atatae  of  Charles  James  Fox,  which 
overlooks  it  from  the  highest  point.  Parallel  with  tba  east  side 
of  these  gronnda  mns  a  long  broad  walk  under  a  grove  of  fine 
old  Elm  trees,  called  Iionis  Philippe's  walk,  from  the  dronm- 
atanoe  ol  the  King  of  the  Freaoh  having  viHlted  Holland  House 
and  gronnda  at  the  time  it  was  made.  Tba  ground  rises  on 
all  aides  to  a  beaatitul  knoll  in  the  park,  crowned  with  an  old 
and  pietnreaqne  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Fine  old  Cedar  and  other 
treea  ereep-np  the  alopes.  and  form  groves  around  the  base 
and  along  the  valley— not  thiok  groves  of  gloom,  but  graves  in 
which  the  forms  of  the  trees  are  fnlly  developed,  and,  being 
planted  at  various  distance!  apart,  prodncing  glades  of  pleas- 
ing landsoape  aoenery. 

Before  the  west  front  of  the  hoose  (of  which  the  aooompany- 
a  representation)  is  a  flower  garden,  a  rich  parterre  and 
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It  is  arranged  in  the  best  manner  to  give  the  pleasing  variety 
the  contrast,  and  the  distinctness  ot  colonra  which  are  clearly 
and  expressly  defined  throaghoat  the  oomposition,  and  is  seen 
to  advantage  when  the  whole  is  overlooked  from  the  terrace, 
sarrounded  by  balustrades,  on  the  top  ot  the  banqueting  room. 
It  is  protected  on  the  north  side  b;  a  wall,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  roina  of  what  had  originally  been  a  stable,  which  is  now 
made,  by  the  stables  having  been  arched  with  masonry  and 
covered  with  Ivj,  to  resemble  a  mined  aqneduot. 

Of  the  portion  called  the  Dutch  garden  we  are  enabled, 
through  the  coartesy  of  Messrs.  Macmillan,  to  give  a  view 
taken  from  the  south-west  side,  outaids  the  Ivy.eovered  snihei 
referred  to.  The  bust  seen  in  the  engraving  is  that  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  opposite  to  which  is  an  octagon  marble  banin,  and 
next  the  wsJt  the  embowered  seat  of  Sogers  the  poet,  with  these 


The  whole  ot  this  section  of  the  garden  la  enclosed  by  a  dwart 
Box  hedge.  Outside  of  the  sicbes  is  a  smalt  terrace  garden 
in  Box,  and  beyond  it,  on  a  lawn,  several  Apple  trees,  on 
which  the  Mistletoe  is  flonriahing. 

The  Lily  Fond  garden  is  simple  in  design,  with  an  oral  pond 
anrronnded  by  foor  L-shaped  comer  beds,  and  the  pond  in 
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nuunn  la  ooTsred  with  the  basnUtol  KTmphnft  klbft.  There 
ii  ■  oomspondiDg  panel,  in  whiob  the  oentra  ii  tn  oval  bed, 
vhioh  in  summer  ia  filled  vith  Cannai  and  other  tnbtropiokl 
pluiti. 

The  oomervbtoTj  ii  60  teet  long,  taroiihed  with  some  aped- 
maiu  ol  Camelliu  planted  in  the  border,  ind  with  the  luge 
Or«nge  trMs  that  »dom  the  Bvim  beloio  the  loath  front  o( 
the  honce.  Attaohed 
to  the  ooneerratorj  on 
the  north  side  is  a 
bwnqaetine  room  □( 
handsome  propuiiong, 
and  fnmiihed  in  the 
be<t  Btjte  of  art  and 
omamentstion.  Close 
to  it,  on  the  eaet  side, 
is  a  tower,  which  is 
approMhed  by  a  flight 
oi  etepe ;  and  trom  the 
■onth  side  of  the  oon- 
eerratory  ia  a  ooloo- 
nsde  6S  jards  long, 
numiDg  east,  whieh  is 
oontinned  to  the  front 
of  Hollaad  House,  By 
this  means  a  oonunn- 
uication  nnder  oover  is 
opened  from  the  honse 
to  the  ooDBerraloTj, 
then  to  the  banqueting 
room,  then  to  the  log- 
gio,  then  to  the  tower, 
and  horns  by  the  flower 
Harden,  by  Uie  pleaeore 
ground,  or  by  the  ter- 
race walti,  along  the 
whole  length  on  the 
top  of  the  mlonnade. 

Paiaiog  from  the 
•gnare  where  Orange 
trees  and  other  green - 
boQM  plants  stand 
during  the  sammer 
months,  we  enter  the 
orchard  honae.  thirty 
yeids  long.  It  eon- 
tsina  Feach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  planted 
against  the  back  wall 
and  in  pots,  besides 
Plum  and  Cherry  trees 
in  pots.  Having  crossed 
the  green  drive  em- 
bosomed in  a  grove, 
we  enter  a  mnge  of 
glass  45  yardg  long 
heated  by  hot  water, 
and  divided  into  five 
IMrtSj  oonsisting  of 
vineriea  early,  suoees- 

aion,    and    late,    and  ,_.  ,,nj™  ni«i>.H 

Peaeh    honiec.      Be- 
eidea  theae  thers  are 

two  ranges  of  heated  pita,  and  framei  Oiled  with  an  abondaDoe 
of  bedding  plants  for  (he  aummer. 

Hollaud  HonM  is  sunroonded  by  pleasure  gronnda  so  niealy 
eonneated  with  the  park  that  a  beautifal  and  varied  land- 
scape is  produoed,  bounded  by  deep  shady  groves  that  form 
tbeframeworl  of  this  delighlfal  ptetnre.  In  (heae  well-wooded 
grounds  are  many  fine  old  trees.  An  Elm  measured  17  feat 
3  inchea  in  girth  [a  re-naeaeorenient  this  year  gave  18  feet] , 
and  two  Cedars  of  Lebanon  14  feet  9  inohea,  and  13  feet 
6  inches  each  at  2  feet  from  the  ground. 

Before  conolnding  these  remarks  we  moat  notioe  a  green 
drive,  which  eitenda  half  a  mile  in  length  towards  the  Bays- 
water  Boad,  forming,  in  fact,  a  grove  ol  Elm,  Lime,  and  other 
trees,  and  the  Lime-tree  wallra  in  proximity  to  the  houae  mast 
be  delightfully  shady  in  the  summer  heats.  We  have  to  aild 
that  the  keeping  of  the  gardens  reflects  great  credit  on  Mr, 
Bizon,  who  has  their  management,  and  that  the  visitor  meets 
with  every  attention  at  his  hands.  Farther  particulars  re- 
specting thi«  place  and  the  sammer  bedding-out  in  fonnei 


NOTES  ON  VILLA,  and  SDBORBAN  GABDENINO. 
MiHioBHiNT  or  PuNTB  IK  Rooks.— Whsn,  as  often,  plants 

get  sUghtly  Injured  by  frost,  cold  water  should  be  sprinkUd  on 
them  before  the  son 
reaches  them,  and  this 
aprlnkliug  ought  to  be 
continued  as  long  aa 
any  appearance  of  ttott 
remains  on  the  foliage. 
Water  is  often  very  jfu- 
judiciously  applied  to 
plantain  rooms, and  the 
evil  ariaea  from  falling 
into  the  oppoaile  ex- 
(remeaottoo  much  and 
too  little.  Fearot  spoil- 
ing the  carpet,  forget- 
fumesa,  and  sometimes 
a  dread  of  injuring  the 
plant,  are  (he  chief 
oauaes  of  an  onder-aap- 
plv  of  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  have 
a  notion  that  anoh 
plants  should  have 
water  every  day  and  at 
stated  periods,  without 
inqoiring  whether  it  be 
neoeasaiy  or  not.  Sau- 
cers or  pani  are  often 
placed     under    flower 


Lntliesi 
the  sancen  ahauld  be 
partly  filled  vith  gravel 
to  prevent  the  roola 
from  beini;  snaked  with 
water,  or  the  water 
which  lodges  in  the 
saucer  should  be  re- 
moved.   Fanciful  and 


haps  preferable  to  com- 
mon atagea.  The  bas- 
kets ahomd  have  a  pan 
ol  sine,  copper,  or  other 
metal,  and  over  this  a 
bottom  pierced  with 
holes,  or  a  grating  of 
vire,  on  which  the  pats 
are  to  be  plaoed.  The 
pan  ia  generally  about 
an  inch  deep,  and  haa 
a  plug  or  other  con- 
trivance by  which  the 
Burplaa  water  may  be 
drawn  ofF.  Plant-ta- 
bles can  be  oonitructed 

AT  HOLUMD  BoDBS.  in  the   same    manner, 

and  admit  of  an  end- 
less variety  aooording 

to  (ha  taste  of  the  owner.    In  either  of  these  the  pots  may  be 

wfaoUy  concealed  by  greeo  moss  or  ant_^per,  so  that  nothing 

but  the  plants  themaelves 


Ives  may  appear. 


Y.. 


dirty,  and  thereby  to  be  injured.  They  should  therefore  b 
frequently  wsshed  over  with  a  ayringa  having  a  rose  to  it;  anu 
m  order  to  perform  this  operation  properly  the  plants  must 
generally  he  removed  to  some  other  apartment,  where  they 
should  remain  till  they  are  dry.  In  winter  this  operation  must 
be  performed  in  mild  weather,  only  it  should  be  done  in  an 
apartment  not  colder  than  that  in  which  the  plsnta  naamlly 
stand,  and  the  water  should  be  about  milkwann.  When  the 
phtnta  are  in  baskets  or  on  tables  they  can  be  removed  and 
washed  withont  deranging  their  order.  Plants  which  have 
large  and  leathery  leaves,  such  as  Orsn|;es,  Pittospomms,  Ca- 
mBllias,  and  Myrtlee  taaj  be  washed  with  a  sponge,  or  it  very 
foal  with  aoap,  and  the  soap  carefully  teraoved  by  pure  water. 
Looae  dnat  may  be  removed  by  a  pair  of  bellowa.  Attention  to 
clnanlinaas  greatly  increases  the  vigour  of  the  plants. 

Bulba  of  moat  sorta  flonrish  In  reoma  wiUi  leas  oare  than  many 
other  kinds  of  plants.    Hyaoint^  sboold  be  planted  in  October. 
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In  preparing  pots  for  them  lelect  stioh  as  are  abont  4  inches 
deep  and  8  inches  wide,  pnt  a  bit  of  rotten  dnng  in  each  pot,  fill 
each  pot  np  with  light  rich  soil,  and  plant  the  onlbs  so  shallow 
that  nearly  half  the  bnlb  stands  above  the  soil ;  plnnge  the  pots 
in  the  open  air,  and  oover  them  6  or  8  inches  deep  with  rotten 
bark.  During  spring  take  them  ont  as  they  are  wanted  to  come 
into  flower,  and  set  tnem  in  the  window  of  a  warm  room  where 
they  will  be  folly  exposed  to  the  snn.  Those  who  do  not  possess 
a  garden  may  set  the  pots  in  a  cellar  or  onthonse,  or  in  the 
comer  of  a  yard,  and  cover  them  with  light  soil  or  sand  nntil 
they  are  wanted  to  bring  into  the  rooms  to  flower.  When  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay  after  they  have  done  flowering,  give  them 
no  water.  When  the  leaves  are  dead  take  them  out  of  the  soil 
and  remove  the  offsets,  and  lay  them  in  an  airy  situation  until 
the  time  of  planting.  If  grown  in  water-glasses  they  require  to 
be  placed  in  a  light  airy  situation,  and  the  water  will  require  to 
be  changed  once  in  three  or  four  days.  If  drawn-up  weakly  it 
will  be  necessary  to  support  the  stems  with  sticks,  split  at  the 
bottom  so  as  to  fit  the  edge  of  the  glass  at  the  top.  This,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  necessary  if  they  are  kept  in  a  light  and  airy 
situation.  When  out  of  flower  plant  them  in  pots  of  soil  to 
periect  their  leaves^  and  treat  them  as  above ;  they  will  flower 
again  the  succeedmg  year.  This  is  the  favourite  mode  of 
house  culture,  and  the  bulbs  best  adapted  for  it  are  Hyacinths, 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Van  Thol  and  other  Tulips,  Crocus, 
Persian  Iris,  Narcissus,  Golchicnms,  Guernsey  Lily,  Jonquil, 
and  others.  Dark-coloured  glasses  are  the  best,  as  they  prevent 
the  light  from  interfering  wim  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Bain  water 
is  preierable  to  any  other,  and  it  should  be  changed  frequently  to 
prevent  its  getting  putrid,  and  in  performing  this  operation  care 
must  be  taken  both  in  withdrawing  and  in  replacing  the  roots. 
This  is  necessary  till  the  flowers  have  expanded,  for  after  this 
the  plants  may  be  left  undisturbed  till  the  flowers  have  decayed. 
The  water  which  is  supplied  must  not  be  colder  than  that  which 
is  withdrawn  or  than  uie  general  temperature  of  the  apartment. 
Much  heat  is  not  necessary  for  such  plants,  because  they  flower 
better  the  more  slowly  their  vegetation  proceeds.  Cnimney- 
pieces  and  other  warm  situations  are  not  nearly  so  well  adapted 
for  these  bulbs  as  stages  near  the  window,  or  the  window-sill 
itself. 

At  this  season,  when  there  is  little  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
cropping,  everything  around  the  villa  should  be  made  clean  and 
neat.  All  vegetable  refuse  may  be  collected  into  a  heap  to  rot 
for  manure :  nothing  of  this  kind  should  be  lost.  Vacant  ground, 
if  any,  may  be  tumed-up  rough  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  weather.  This  is  especially  necessary  for  strong  soils,  in 
order  that  the  frost  may  separate  their  parts  and  render  them 
more  friable.  When  manure  is  applied,  a  little  at  a  time  as 
often  as  an  opportunity  or  the  nature  of  the  crops  will  allow,  is 
better  than  when  the  ground  is  overloaded  with  dung. 

Vegetables. — If  a  sowing  of  Peas  and  Beans  has  not  yet 
been  made,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  in  while  the 
weather  continues  favourable. 

Fruit. — Continue  to  prune  any  fruit  tree  if  not  done  last 
weeb,  taking  care,  however,  to  keep  the  spurs  short  and  close, 
otherwise  they  soon  become  long  and  give  the  trees  an  unsightly 
appearance. 

Flowers. — Bemove  everything  unsightly  from  the  flower 
plot.  Nothing  looks  worse  Uian  to  see  decayed  stems  of  plants 
standing  at  this  season.  Bulbs,  if  any,  that  have  made  their 
appearance  above  ground  should  be  protected  in  the  event  of 
frosty  weather ;  but  not  unless,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to  make 
them  weak  and  tender. 

It  has  been  proved  by  severe  winters  that  evergreens  are  ex- 
tremely hardy  and  will  bear  anv  severity  of  frost.  All  those 
evergreens  considered  most  tender,  such  as  Portugal  Laurels, 
Bhododendrons,  &c,f  were  observed  to  brave  the  frost  unhurt, 
when  they  were  placed  in  high  unsheltered  places,  or  facing  the 
east  or  north.  It  was  observed  also,  that  those  evercreens  were 
destroyed  whose  aspect  was  south  and  westj  and  which  lay  in 
warm  and  sheltered  situations.  The  cause  is  this :  The  shrubs 
did  not  suffer  which  were  not  subject  to  alternations  of  heat  and 
oold,  while  those  which  lay  in  warm  situations,  being  thawed  by 
the  sun's  rays  during  the  day,  could  not  endure  the  sadden  chiU 
of  returning  frost  at  night.— W.  Ebane. 


WERE  THE  PBUITS  MADE  FOR  MAN,  OR  DID 
MAN  MAKE  THE  FRUITS? 

(EMsy  bj  Pxofessor  Aaa  dzay,  read  before  the  Amexiean  Pomologieal 

Soeiety.) 

These  need  not  be  taken  as  mutnally  exclusive  propositions ; 
for  as  **  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  and  man*s 
work  in  this  respect  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in  directing  the 
course  or  tendency  of  nature,  so  there  is  a  just  sense  in  which 
we  may  say  "  The  art  itself  is  nature,'*  by  which  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  hortioaltural  skill  have  been  accomplished.  More- 
OTer,  I  am  act  one  of  those  naturalists  who  would  have  yon 


beUeve  that  nothing  which  comes  by  degrees,  and  in  the  ooorse 
of  nature,  is  to  be  attributed  to  Divine  power. 

The  answer  I  should  give  to  the  question,  as  we  thus  put 
it,  is — 

1.  Borne  fruits  were  given  to  man  as  they  are,  and  he  has 
only  gathered  and  consumed  them.  But  these  are  all  minor 
fruits,  and  such  as  have  only  lately  come  within  the  reach  of 
civiUsed  man,  or  are  not  thought  worth  his  trouble.  Huckle- 
berries and  Cranberries,  Persimmons  and  Papaws  are  examples 
taken  from  this  country.  Whether  even  such  fruits  have  or 
not  been  under  a  course  of  improvement  irrespective  of  man, 
is  another  question. 

2.  Others  have  come  to  man  full-flavoured  and  nearly  all 
that  he  has  done  has  been  to  increase  their  size  and  abun- 
dance, or  extend  their  season.  Currants  and  Gooseberries, 
Baspberries  and  Blackberries,  Chestnuts,  and,  above  all,  Straw- 
berries, are  of  this  class. 

3.  But  most  of  the  esteemed  and  important  fruits,  as  well 
as  the  grains,  have  not  so  much  been  given  to  man  as  made 
by  him.  The  gift  outright  was  mainly  plastic  raw  material, 
time,  and  opportunity.  As  to  the  cereal  grains,  it  is  only  of 
the  Oat  that  we  probably  know  the  wild  original ;  of  Wheat 
there  has  been  an  ingenious  conjecture,  partly  but  insufficiently 
confirmed  by  experiment ;  of  the  rest,  no  wild  stock  is  known 
which  is  not,  most  likely,  itself  an  escape  from  cultivation.  Of 
some  of  them,  such  especially  as  Maize,  not  only  can  no  wild 
original  be  indicated,  but  in  all  probability  none  exists. 

So  of  the  staple  fruits.  Of  some  the  wild  originals  can  be 
pretty  well  made  out,  of  more  they  are  merely  conjectural ; 
of  some  they  are  quite  unknown,  and  perhaps  long  ago  extinct. 

To  cite  examples  in  confirmation  or  illustration  of  these 
points,  to  note  how  very  ancient  some  of  our  varieties  of  com- 
mon fruits  are,  and  how  very  recent  certain  others — to  con- 
sider how  they  have  originated,  with  or  without  man*s  con- 
scious agency,  and  how  they  have  been  perfected,  diversified*, 
and  preserved,  mainly  under  man*s  direct  care — would  be  to 
expand  this  note  into  an  essay,  and  yet  to  say  nothing  with 
which  pomologists  are  not  familiar. 

It  would  be  curious  to  speculate  as  to  what  our  pomology 
would  have  been  if  the  civilisation  from  which  it,  and  we  our- 
selves, have  sprung  had  had  its  birthplace  along  the  southern 
shores  of  our  great  lakes,  the  northern  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  intervening  Mississippi,  instead  of  the  Levant,  Meso- 
potamia, and  the  Nile,  and  our  old  world  had  been  opened  to 
us  a  new  world  less  than  four  nundred  years  ago. 

Seemingly,  we  should  not  have  as  great  a  variety  of  choice 
fruits  as  we  have  now,  and  they  would  mostly  have  been 
different,  but  probably  neither  scanty  nor  poor.  In  Grapes, 
at  least,  we  would  have  been  gainers.  Our  five  or  six  available 
species,  of  which  we  are  now  just  beginning  to  know  the  capa- 
bilities, would  have  given  us  at  least  as  many  choice  sorts 
and  as  wide  a  diversity  as  we  now  have  of  Pears ;  while  Pears 
would  be  a  recent  acquisitiofi,  somewhat  as  our  American 
Grapes  now  are.  Our  Apples  would  have  been  developed  from 
Pyrus  coronaria;  might  have  equalled  anything  we  actually 
possess  from  Pyrus  Malus  in  flavour,  though  perhaps  not  in  . 
variety,  if  it  be  true,  as  Karl  Eooh  supposes,  that  the  Apples  of 
the  orchards  are  from  three  or  four  species.  Our  Plums  would 
have  been  the  progeny  of  the  Chicasa,  the  Beach  Plum,  and 
our  wild  red  and  yellow  Prunus  americana,  which  have  already 
shown  great  capacity  for  improvement;  our  Cherries  might 
have  been  as  well  flavoured,  but  probably  not  as  large  as  they 
now  are.  But  instead  of  Peaches  and  Figs,  we  should  be  dis- 
cussing manifold  and  most  luscious  varieties  of  Persiounon 
and  Papaw,  the  former,  probably,  equal  to  the  Eaki  just  ac- 
quired from  the  far  east.  As  to  Strawberries,  Gooseberries, 
and  Currants,  we  should  have  lost  nothing  and  gained  some- 
thing, as  we  possess  several  species,  besides  the  European  types 
themselves;  as  to  Blackberries  and  Baspberries,  we  should 
have  been  better  off  than  now,  by  the  earlier  development  and 
diversification  of  our  indigenous  species.  And  we  might  have 
had  all  our  finest  Strawberries  a  thousand  or  more  years  ago, 
these  having  come  from  our  American  types  Fragaria  virgini- 
ana  with  its  varieties  (which,  as'^cll  as  the  old-world  F.  vesoa, 
occurs  all  across  the  continent),  and  F.  chilensis  which  ascends 
the  Pacific  coast  to  Oregon. 

Then  we  should  consider  how  much  earlier  our  race,  with 
an  American  birthplace,  yrovld  have  been  in  possession  of 
Tomatoes,  of  the  Pine  Apple,  of  the  Cherimoyer,  and  the  other 
Custard  Apples,  of  the  Star  Apples,  and  other  sapotaceona 
fruits,  of  Chocolate,  of  Lima  Beans  in  all  their  varieties,  of 
Pea-nuts;  not  to  speak  of  Potatoes,   Sweet  Potatoes,  and 
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"Jerusalem*'  (ihat  it,  Gira-sola  or  Sanflover)  Artichokes; 
the  last  supplemented  by  oar  Gronnd-nat  (Apios  taberosa) 
would  haye  iMen  the  flrst-dereloped  eeoolent  tubers,  and  wonld 
probablj  hare  held  their  place  in  the  first  rank  along  with 
Potatoes  and  Sweet  Potatoes  of  later  acquisition. 

Among  the  oanses  and  circomstances  which  have  given  to 
the  froiti  of  temperate  climates  of  the  old  world  their  pre- 
eminence, opportunity  is  one.  How  many  potential  fruits  of 
ralue  lie  undeveloped  in  this  country  we  know  not,  and  more, 
shall  never  know.  They  have  lost  their  opportunity.  Neces- 
sity, which  is  the  mother  of  pomology  as  well  as  of  other 
invention,  has  been  fully  supplied  out  of  other  accessible,  and 
in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  originally  better  materials. 

There  are  some,  however,  for  which  evidently  *'  a  good  time 
is  coming.'*  Of  these,  our  wild  Grapes  are  foremost.  They 
have  such  a  start  already,  and  seedUngs,  whether  from  crosses 
or  otherwise,  can  be  produced  and  selected  and  reproduced  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time,  that  they  will  probably  have  achieved 
their  position  when  the  American  Pomologioal  Society  holds 
its  eentennial  celebration. 

Blackberries,  from  Bubus  viUosus,  are  in  similar  case ;  and 
if  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  Low  Blackberry  or  Dewberry, 
aad  to  the  Sand  Blackberry  of  New  Jerst^y  and  farther  south, 
the  foundation  for  a  greater  diversity  of  excellent  sorts  will 
belaid. 

As  to  Cranberries,  already  an  important  staple,  increase  of 
sixe  and  abundance  of  production  are  all  that  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  easier  to  bring  about  improvements  in  the  direc- 
tion of  sweetness  than  in  that  of  acidity.  Huckleberries,  also, 
have  probably  nearly  reached  their  perfection  unassisted. 

A  few  wild  fruits  may  be  mentioned  which  manifestly  have 
great  capabilities,  that  may  or  may  not  be  developed  in  the 
future.  The  leacUng  instances  in  my  mind  are  the  Persimmon 
and  the  Papaw — not  the  true  Papaw,  of  course,  which  we  have 
in  Florida,  but  the  Asimina  or  Western  Papaw,  so-called. 
Both  Persimmons  and  Papaws  are  freely  offering  from  spon- 
taneous  seedlings  incipient  choicer  varieties  to  be  selected 
from ;  both  fruit  when  only  a  few  years  old,  thereby  accelerat- 
ing the  fixation  of  selected  varieties  into  races ;  and  both  give 
frmts  of  types  wholly  distinct  from  any  others  we  possess  of 
temperate  climates.  He  that  has  not  tasted  a  Eaki  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  capabilities  of  the  Diospyros  genus.  The  Custard 
Apples  of  the  West  Indies  give  some  idea  of  what  might  be 
made  of  our  Papaw  when  ameliorated  by  cultivation  and  close 
selection  from  several  generations.  I  have  understood  that 
one  of  the  veteran  pomologists  of  the  country.  Dr.  Eirtland, 
of  (Miio,  a  good  while  ago  initiated  a  course  of  experiments 
upon  the  Papaw,  in  this  regard ;  it  would  be  well  to  know  with 
what  success,  and  whether  the  breeding  and  selection  have 
been  continued  through  successive  generations. 

Our  American  Plums,  already  mentioned,  have  for  many 
years  been  in  some  sort  of  cultivation,  and  have  improved 
upon  the  wild  forms ;  but  I  suppose  they  have  not  been  sys- 
tematically attended  to.  Their  exterior  liability  to  black-knot 
and  other  attacks  renders  them  for  the  present  unsuccessful. 

Finsdly,  if  pomology  includes  nuts,  there  is  a  promising  field 
nnoultivated.  Our  wild  Chestnuts  are  sweeter  than  those  of 
the  old  world ;  it  would  be  well  to  try  whether  races  might  not 
be  developed  with  the  nuts  as  large  as  Marrons  or  Spanish 
Chestnuts,  and  without  diminution  of  flavour.  If  we  were  not 
too  easily  satisfied  with  a  mere  choice  among  spontaneous 
Hickory-nuts,  we  might  have  much  better  and  thinner-shelled 
ones.  Varying  as  they  do  excessively  in  the  thickness  of  the 
shell  and  in  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  kernel,  they  are  invit- 
ing your  attention,  and  promising  to  reward  your  care.  The 
Peoean  is  waiting  to  have  the  bitter  matter  between  the  shell 
and  the  kernel  bred  out ;  the  Butter-nuts  and  Black  Walnuts 
to  have  their  excess  of  oil  turned  into  farinaceous  and  sugary 
maiter,  and  their  sheUs  thinned  and  smoothed  by  continued 
good  breeding;  when  they  wOl  much  surpass  the  European 
Walnut. 

All  this  requires  time,  almost  unlimited  time ;  but  it  is  not 
for  those  who  are  enjoying  the  fruits  which  it  has  taken  thou- 
sands of  years  to  perfect,  to  refrain  from  the  good  work  which 
is  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of  far  future  generations. — 
{HorticuUurist,)        ^___ 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PRESENT  WEEK. 

KITOHEK  OiJU>EN. 

PmnrxHO  GooMebarry  and  Ourrant  bttghea,  also  looking  over 
fruit  troes  to  thin-out  branches  where  crowded.  Dig^g  and 
trenching  ldtohenf»gtfden  quarters.   Where  the  division  lines 


consist  of  any  description  of  fruit  trees,  the  pruning  should 
always  be  done  before  the  ground  is  dug  or  trenched ;  it  is  also 
desirable  to  loosen  the  surface  soil  under  the  bushes  or  trees  to 
the  depth  of  3  inches,  and  to  throw  it  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
quarter,  and  this  for  a  twofold  reason :  First,  the  larvs  of  insects 
are  to  be  found  in  the  surface  soil,  and  if  they  are  buried  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches  will  be  destroyed ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  new  soil  which  is  taken  from  the  open  ground  to 
replace  that  which  has  been  removed  will  act  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  trees.  When  Gooseberry  bushes  are  infested  with  cater- 
pillars, removing  the  old  soil  in  this  way  any  time  during  the 
winter  and  leplaoing  it  with  fresh  is  an  effectual  remedy.  The 
old  soil  ought  always  to  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  grouDU  which 
has  to  be  trenched,  as  in  digging  much  of  the  top  soil  is  still  left 
near  the  surface.  In  all  operations  of  digging  and  trenching  it 
is  well  to  study  neatness.  The  ground,  if  at  all  uneven,  should 
be  levelled,  and  the  surrounding  alleys  which  may  contain  weeds 
have  the  surface  scraped  off  with  a  spade ;  and  before  digging 
out  the  trench  a  line  should  be  tightly  stretched  along  the  side 
and  the  ground  marked  off;  and  on  finishing  the  work  a  line 
should  be  again  used  and  a  neat  edging  made. 

In  gardens  where  there  are  plenty  of  frames,  hand-lights,  and 
other  glass  appliances,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  eurly  crops  of  the 
smaller  vegetables  and  salads,  but  where  the  glass  is  restricted. 
Early  Horn  Carrots,  Badishes,  and  Paris  White  Cos  Lettace 
may  be  sown  on  sheltered  borders  facing  south  ;  the  soil  beiufi; 
dry  and  the  weather  fine,  it  may  be  done  at  once.  For  all  small 
seeds  that  are  sown  early  it  is  very  desirable  to  place  about 
2  inches  of  fine  dry  soil  over  the  surface  and  to  sow  the  seeds 
in  it.  Where  there  is  much  potting  done  there  will  always  be 
a  supply  of  fine  soil  from  the  potting-shed.  This  ought  not  to 
be  wheeled-out  and  wasted,  as  is  sometimes  done,  but  stored  in 
a  dry  place,  so  that  it  may  be  always  at  hand  to  be  used  as  in- 
dicated above.  The  early-sown  Peas  must  be  watched,  as  the 
long- tailed  field  mice  are  very  partial  to  them,  and  will  do 
much  damage  if  not  trapped  by  the  usual  methods. 

TBUXT  Alfl)  rORCINO  HOUSES.  . 

Our  Vines  in  the  early  houses  are  slow  in  breaking  this  year. 
The  borders  have  been  well  supplied  with  tepid  water,  that  on 
the  outside  bemg  protected  with  wooden  shutters  as  well  as  fer- 
menting material  underneath  the  shutters.  The  heat,  whether 
the  covering  is  composed  of  stable  manure  or  a  mixture  of  that 
and  leaves,  declines  in  four  or  five  weeks,  when  it  may  bo  re- 
moved bv  turning  the  heap  over  and  mixing  some  fresh  ma- 
terial with  it.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  to  waier  the 
border,  the  water  to  be  of  a  temperature  of  85°  or  90  ^  Cold 
water  may  be  taken  from  a  river  or  pond  if  rain  water  is  not  to 
be  had,  and  raised  to  the  required  temperature  by  adding  hot 
water  from  a  copper  as  the  watering  proceeds.  Water  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  copper  and  be  used  afterwards ; 
such  water  is  occasionally  injurious  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

We  have  not  yet  cut  the  Grapes  in  the  late  vineries,  but  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  all  uie  bunches  were  cut  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year's-day,  the  stalks  inserted  in  bottles  of 
water,  which  were  hung-up  in  an  airy  fruit-room.  Lady  Downe's, 
GroB  Guillaume,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  will  be  all  the  sorts 
that  remain  for  this  purpose.  This  year  Boyal  Vineyard  and 
Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  are  quite  spoiled  with  mould.  The 
season  which  has  just  passed  has  been  a  bad  one  for  keeping 
Grapes ;  and  fuel  beinff  so  dear,  the  heating  apparatus  was  not 
used  when  it  ought  to  nave  been— at  the  time  the  Grapes  were 
colouring,  so  that  the  fruit  is  not  well  ripened.  The  more  sugar 
the  fruit  contains  the  firmer  will  be  the  flesh,  and  the  better  will 
the  fruit  keep. 

Successive  batches  of  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  are  making 
healthy  progress ;  the  earliest  (Black  Prince)  are  setting  their 
fruit  in  a  dimsh  atmosphere  and  a  night  temperature  of  from 
60°  to  65°.  The  pots  are  on  a  shelf  very  near  the  hot  water 
pipes,  and  at  this  stage  of  their  growth  none  of  the  plants  must 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Many  growers  recom- 
mend saucers  of  water  under  the  pots.  We  tried  this  once,  and 
will  not  do  so  again,  the  result  not  being  satisfactory.  About 
four  years  ago,  finding  the  hot- water  pipes  under  the  pots  acted 
upon  them  injuriously,  and  tiiose  pots  at  the  hottest  end  suffered 
most,  boards  were  laid  over  the  pipes  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
ascending  directly  to  the  pots ;  this  was  a  great  improvement  to 
the  health  of  the  plants. 

Clumps  of  Mint  and  Tarragon  should  be  potted-up  and  placed 


set  out;  if  not  yet  done,  no  time  should  be  lost.  We  prefer 
heated  pits  to  frames  for  them ;  but  if  pits  are  not  available,  a 
bed  of  leaves  and  manure  should  be  raised,  with  6  inches  of 
loam  on  the  top,  and  the  sets  must  not  be  put  in  until  the 
bottom  heat  decUnes  to  85*^  or  90^.  When  pits  are  used  for  this 
crop  with  artificial  heat  from  hot- water  pipes,  the  plants  should 
be  near  the  glass,  and  air  should  be  freely  admitted  when  the 
plants  are  above  around ;  they  are  also  liable  to  the  attacks  ot 
the  aphis  tribe,  which  should  be  destroyed  by  fumigation* 


JODBNAii  Ofr  HOBllOtFltuto  Altt)  COttAQB  OAllbBNfilL 


The  plut  we  puraae  vrith  the  pluita  in  oar  store  mt  thli 
■eMon  mey  oommend  itself  to  olhen  nho  grow  mixed  collec- 
tions of  pl&nta  ic  the  i>me  hoiue.  There  un  many  Bpeoiei  of 
pluiU  which  (htive  bast  in  ■  modentalj'  moiit  tttmoaphere 
with  ■  minimnm  lemperatim  ol  6S° — each  inbjeotBU  Kspenthei ; 
Bome  of  tbe  Fftlmi,  u  the  noble  PbamcoFhoriom  lechelUruni ; 
uid  Orckada,  >*  FhdanopBida.  All  hiu^wooded  pituits  thU  ue 
expected  to  flowet  Ireely  doriiiK  the  eniuing  ipriug  uid  inmmer 
moDthB  Bboold  not  be  wintered  in  tbis  houM,  Many  epeoiei  ot 
Orohida  require  »  lower  teniperitnre  and  drier  fttmoephere  to 
inaure  freedom  of  Sower  and  robast  he>lth,  aach  u  Vanda 
tricolor,  V.  atutTia,  V.  inaignis,  Aerides  odoratnm,  affine,  Field- 
ingil,  and  many  other  apeciei,  Eut  Indian  Dendrobes,  &<:. 
Oar  pUuta  are  remayed  to  the  Pine  hooae,  where  tlie  Pinel  are 

A  sncceaaion  of  floweic.cui  be  obtained  by  removing  Qar- 
deniai,  Clerodendrona,  AUamandas,  Sui,,  fiom  inch  a  home  u 
thia  to  the  Btove,  at  interrala  of  two  weeks.  We  do  nob  approve 
of  potting  any  plants  daring  the  winter  months,  but  it  is  Bome- 
timeB  neceaaary.  Some  choice  nei*  Fema  were  growiog  freely, 
and  the  pota  had  become  matted  with  roots,  these  were  potted, 
and  Dendrobiom  chryaotia  commencing  to  grow  was  also  fresh- 
basketed.  Planta  of  this  Orchid,  thoagh  not  imparted  mnch 
more  than  twelve  months,  hare  mads  growtba  nearly  a  yard  in 
length.  Thrips  peiaist  in  attacking  the  OrohidB.  Cypripedinm 
Veitcbii  is  their  faroarite  feeding  groond.  Hany  splendid 
specimens  have  been  diaflgnred  by  this  pest.    We  fumigate 

Eriodically  during  the  winter  montfafl,  flrat  removing  tender 
irna  and  Orchids  from  the  boose.  Every  plant  known  to  he 
infested  with  bog  or  acale  haa  been  overbaoled  and  thorongbly 
cleansed  with  a  sponge  and  tepid  water  in  which  soft  soap  has 
been  diaaolved.  Wa  are  rather  short  of  flowers  in  the  conser- 
vatory. Roman  Hyacinths  are  nearly  over,  bat  Tnlipt,  Ey^ 
cinths,  and  other  Dntch  bnlba  are  coming  in. 

A  few  plante  ol  Azalea  indica  have  been  placed  in  tbe  forcing 
house,  ^ao  Dentzia  gracilis,  Spireas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &a. 
A  batch  of  Soiei  in  pott,  which  were  recently  proned,  were 
placed  in  an  early  vinery  at  rest.  The  bonae  hu  been  started ; 
tbe  Boaea  and  a  batch  of  dessert  Orange  trees,  with  Figs  in 
pots,  will  remain.  The  temperatore  commencing  wiUi  a  mini- 
mam  of  50°  is  suitable  for  all;  the  plants  are  syringed  daily 
with  water  which  has  been  over  tbe  hot-water  pipes  lor  twelve 
bonra  previa Qsly.  Bosea  in  pota  are  subject  to  two  pests,  which 
maat  bewatched  for  and  checked  on  their  very  &nt  appearance; 
tbey  are  the  bad  worm  and  green  fly.  The  first  mnat  be 
picked  oat  of  the  centre  of  the  yonns  ahoots  with  a  needle  or 
pin,  tbe  fly  must  be  destroyed  by  fumigating  with  tobacco 
smoke.  Many  varieties  ot  Boaea  throw  three  timea  ai  many 
shoots  aa  should  be  allowed  to  remain;  these  ooght  to  be 
thicned-oat  when  the  growths  are  abont  S  inches  in  Isngth,  a 
little  judgment  btring  regaired,  so  that  a  well-ahaped  plant 
may  be  prodnced,  Removed  all  the  late-flowering  Hyacinths, 
Tnfipa,  and  Falykntbus  Narcissus  to  the  cold  pit  from  the 
plunging  material  oat  ol  doora ;  many  ol  them  have  made 
growths  an  inch  in  length.  As  soon  as  the  plants  were  t  ' 
out  a  small  pot  was  inverted  over  the  crowns,  aa  the  aadden 
expoiore  to  hght  and  air  is  disastrous  to  the  plants. 

If  poaeible,  all  tbe  Chrytantkemum  cuUingt  will  be  put  ii 
this  week ;  those  intended  to  form  Bpecimsn  plants  vera  patted 
late  in  November,  but  a  lengtliened  experience  has  proved  to 
tie  that  aneh  early  cuttings  frequently  mc  to  flower  in  April. 
When  thia  happens  it  is  well  to  (sll  back  npcn  the  cuttrngs 
■truok  in  January.  The  pots  in  which  ara  the  cuttings  ara 
placed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  a  oold  frame,  when  they  are 
removed  to  a  very  gentle  hotbed.  It  bat  been  Decessaiv  to 
dip  all  tbe  cuttings  in  aa  Inteet-destroying  compound  to  kill  the 
aphis  before  potting  them. 

We  continue  to  pot-oS  Zonal  Pelargonlnmi  as  opportunity 
offen.  Spriug-strock  catticga  of  Verbenas,  Ageiatiuua,  and  a 
few  other  bedding  plants  ate  preferable  to  those  strack  in 
autumn.  Batches  of  all  sncb  will  be  put  in  at  once,  and  strnck 
In  bottom  heat  in  tbe  earlj;  Cncumber  and  Melon  hooses;  it '~ 
too  early  yet  to  place  them  in  hotbeds. — J.  Dodoi-ib. 

TBACB  OATALOaUES  BBOBITED. 


.. , , £9,  Uuk  Iiane,  LondoD, 

J3..U.— "  Liltit  Book,"  or  Seltct  Baad  Litt,  18T4. 

J.  Blackley,  Leyton,  London,  £.— Catalogue  of  Trte  and 
Climbing  Carnaliona,  ite, 

Bobert  Parker,  Exotio  KarMry,  Tooting,  Surrey.— Ca/oioffue 
of  AgrieuUural,  Floaar,  and  Vtgatabla  Sndi,  ite. 
Piiie>Ap^  H1UM17  Compuij,  Haida  Tale,  Edgwan  Boad, 


hanion.W.—Catalogae  of  Sitchtn  QaTdtH,  Farm,  and  Flower, 


TO   OORRESPONDENTS. 
*,*  We  request  that  no  one  will  writ*  privately  to  any  of  tbe  ' 

correspondent*  ol  th«  "  Journal  of  Hoitionlture,  Cottage 
Oardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
ue  snbjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expeoee.  All 
commnnications  should  therefore  be  addressed  loUly  to 
Th»  Editor!  0/  tht  Joamal  of  HortieuUure,  <te.,  171,  FUet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  tbe 
aame  sheet  qnestiuns  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Ponltiy  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  eipeot  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  couveniently,  bnt  write  tbsm  on 
separate  oommanications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  qaestions  at  onoe. 

N.B. — Many  question!  must  remain  tiaaniwerad  until  next 
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Jamss'i  FioUAa  Ham*  Psa. 
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It  it0t  tBj  pHnflipAl  Bild*MMon  onpt  ■ovfaig  tt  At  piopcor  Intemls  for  npid 
flooeeaakm."  The  MOompuiTliig  woodeal  hM  baea  Mnt  to  tw  by  Heans. 
Obrttt  *  Co.,  who  Intiodaead  the  Ttziety. 

PoTATOKS  FOB  LiORT  80ZL  (JB.  f.).— Toa  mmit  heve  grown  Inferior  Titlr 
tiee  to  have  ell  "  more  or  leee  watery.*  If  yoa  ooltiTete  Uioee  whloh  we 
reeommeDded  et  p.  409  of  leet  Tofaime,  yon  will  enoceed  better. 

Watsov'b  Lawii  Saud  (J.  £,).— We  haTO  not  need  it,  therefore  eaonot 
give  any  etidenceb 

TsHANT'e  Tina,  Tool  Hovsk,  Ao.  iAeoHUum).—Yaax  predeeeeeor  bed 
no  right  to  remore  them  onleee  by  ipeeial  egreement  with  the  landlord. 
WhaleTer  yon  plant  or  ereet  withoat  enoh  en  egreement  will  beeome  the 
landiord'e  property. 

ExcLunmo  Taso  BiBBrre  (7.  H,  5.).— A  fenee  of  gelvaniied  wire  a  fboi 
high,  inclined  ontweide,  would  probably  exohide  them  from  the  flower  bed. 

LxBT  ov  Fbuit  TRXxa  {A  Novice).— To  give  the  Uet  and  the  partioolare 
yoo  require  would  fill  a  eolomn.  Xneloee  Ave  pootege  etampe  with  yoor 
addreea,  end  order  *'  Fmit-growing  for  the  Many."  Yon  wUl  reoelTe  it  free  by 
poet,  acd  It  eontaina  all  yon  aek  for. 

Viox.nT8  OxTT  ov  ]>oos8  AHD  IX  GoLD  GunirROun  {F.  X.  5.).— Yioleta 
ooi-doora  only  re^aire  to  have  the  aoll  enriohed  with  aoBae  thorou^Uly  rotten 
maanro  or  leaf  aoil,  ehooaing  a  moderately  light  rather  than  a  atiiV  and  heavy 
aoil,  it  being  well  worked  end  expoeed  to  the  weather  the  winter  befon  plant- 
ing, which  ahould  be  done  in  April,  or  early  in  ICay,  in  moiat  weather,  putting- 
in  rooted  ninnere  or  auekera  &  rowa  a  foot  apeit,  end  that  diatauee  apart 
In  the  rowa.  For  the  eottTenlenoe  of  attending  to  tiie  plante  ereiy  fifth  row 
mey  be  left  ont,  which  wHl  leave  an  alley  between  eveiy  four  rowa  of  plante. 
The  plante  ahoold  be  well  watered  at  planting,  end  afterwarda  during  dry 
weather.  The  ground  ahould  be  fiequently  atlrred  about  the  plante  with  a 
hoe,  the  beda  kept  dear  of  weeda  and  the  plante  of  mnnera,  end  in  autumn 
they  ahould  hare  a  mulching  between  the  rowe  of  pertially-deeayed  loaTea  or 
other  material,  taking  can  not  to  ooTer>up  any  flower  buda.  The  mulching 
ehoold  not  exceed  en  inch  in  thlckneee.  Tne  beet  poeition  ia  an  eaat  or  other 
faoader  ahaded  from  the  hot  midday  eon.  For  pota,  we  think  them  beet 
Botted  In  September,  taking-np  tiM  plante  with  nice  balla,  and  potting  in 
o-ineh  or  7-izieh  pota,  in  flbroua  loam  two  parte,  end  a  third  of  leaf  eoU,  or 
three  parte  loem  to  one  of  thoroughly  deoompoeed  mannre.  Plaoe  them  in  a 
cold  frame,  end  ahade  from  bright  ran  for  a*  few  daya,  and  then  remove  to  a 
H^t  airy  podtion  in  the  greenbouae,  taking  off  decayed  learee  aa  thnr  oeenr, 
end  keeping  duly  anpplied  with  water,  but  avoid  maUng  the  aoil  aodden  by 
frequent  needleea  wateringe;  better  dxyneee  than  thia,  eepecially  in  moiat 


PLAamro  Pampab  Oram  (7<2«ai).— Keep  the  planta  in  the  pota  in  the 
Kreenhonee.and  If  a  cold  one  all  the  better,  the  pota  being  protected  by  a 
ttttle  hay  placed  over  them,  if  the  weather  ia  aoaeveraaa  to  freeze  the  aoU 
inthepote.  Plant-out  in  April,  making  the  ground  rich  and  looae  by  digging, 
and  working-in  aome  well-rotten  manuro,  leaf  aoil,  or  other  rich  compoet,  end 
If  heavy  add  eend  or  old  mortar  rubUah  ao  aa  to  listen  it.  Water  well  at 
planting,  and  in  aummer  if  dry  weather  prevaiL 

Ocpoio  roB  Fbuit  Wiu.  (D).— The  coping,  if  yon  intend  it  for  pn>- 
teetion  to  the  bloeeom,  ahould  project  8  ftet  from  the  wall.  It  ia  beet  of 
gleee,  or  wood  aaahee  glased,  anpported  l^  iron  bracketa,  the  aaahee  beinff 
about  6  feet  long.  The  drip  ia  lojnriona,  and  tzougha  or  gnttera  ahould 
receive  the  water  end  convey  it  clear  off  to  one  or  both  enda.  The  beet  angle 
ia  probably  46°.  We  have  an  idea  of  aomewhera  aeeing  the  aort  of  thing  yon 
want,  and  it  waa  called  **  Portable  Fmit-tree  Grymoboethua,"  but  mann- 
faeturera  ahould  advertiae. 

Rjuanfo  Bxxt,  CnnEBABiA  xiBimcA,  i2n>  Ptbxthbt7K/9oldbk  Fkathxb 
\fAckurd). — ^Bed  Beet  for  flower-garden  decoration  ahould  be  aown  early  in 
April,  raUier  thinly  in  pane  or  boxes,  or  in  a  warm  poaition  out-doora,  placing 
the  plente,  if  in  pane,  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  keeping  near  the  glaaa,  and  harden- 
lagwdloff.  Cineraria  meritima  aeed  ahould  be  aown  in  liaroh  in  a  gentle  hot- 
bad,  and  when  the  aeedlingaaro  large  enough  to  handle  they  ahould  be  pricked* 
out  an  inch  apart  in  boxee,  and  be  returned  under  glaaa  end  kept  growing 
lor  a  time,  herdening  well  off  before  planting^ut.  The  cuttinga  ahould  be 
pni-in  in  gientleheat  in  March.  They  en  vaetly  anperlor  in  colour  to  plante 
ralaed  from  aeed.  Fyrethrum  Golden  ^eether  aeed  ahould  alao  be  aown  early 
in  Mareh  in  gentle  heat,  the  pena  kept  near  the  glaee,  end  when  large  enough 
to  hendle  the  aeedlinga  ahould  be  prieked-ofl  in  boxee  about  an  inch  apart,  qb- 
tnmed  to  heat,  kept  near  the  glaaa,  and  be  gradually  hardened-off.  It  nill 
beneeeeeery  to  ahade,  keeping  rather  cloee  end  moiat  for  a  few  deya  after 
pri^ing-ont  until  eetabHahed,  then  admit  air  freely. 

ICiBAOBiaxT  OT  YimtBT  {0.  Ptfretmrf).— Ton  may  atari  yoor  vineiy  with 
ft  ndniiinun  of  66°  In  February.  It  ia  not  "abaolntely  neeeeeary"  to  reiee 
the  temperature  6°  when  the  ahoota  have  grown  a  few  inchea. .  A  temperature 
ffB  or  10^  higher  will  be  neceeaary  when  the  Orapee  an  in  flower.  The  beet 
anifaoe  dToaainc  ia  compoaed  of  equal  perte  loem  end  rotted  munuie,  a 
^ineh  potftil  of  finely-ground  bonee  being  added  to  each  barrowfuL 

Bcnz  PxAB  Tbbxs  tob  Tobxbhxbb  (A  Forlnftireiiian).— Doyenn6  d'Et^ 
Jargonelle,  WUUama'a  Bon  Chretien,  Beuir6  d'Amanlia,  Thompaon'a,  and 
Xn^t'e  Uonerch. 

XT7CAI.TPTUB  OLOBULUS  [Inquirer^  £«nt{i0ort)b).— Write  to  Meaara.  Yeitoh, 
ol  Cheleoa,  M eeera.  BoUaaon,  of  Tooting,  or  to  any  of  the  principal  aeedamen. 

Hbatcho  vt  Gas  (I7n«ii«ia<«d).— We  ahall  In  an  early  number  deacribe 
fully  the  mode  of  heeting  greenhouaee  with  hot  water,  gee  being  employed 
aefteL 

Pbach  Tbbxs  GAsrxKa  thxib  Buds  {A  Constant  Beader),— The  moet 
Ukety  cauee  of  the  buda  falling  ia  the  Imperfect  ripening  or  perfecting  of  the 
buda,  it  being  probaUy  retarded  by  the  *'  good  crop  "  borne  laat  aeeaon ;  and 
the  note  being  in  a  U^^t  gravelly  aoil,  it  ia  likely  the  treee  mi^  have  auffered 
fn»n  want  of  water  during  the  growing  aeaaon.  The  falling  of  the  buda  la  fre- 
quently a  conaequenoe  of  keeping  the  treee  too  dry  at  the  roote  when  the 
fruit  ia  ripening  and  the  growth  perfecting,  also  too  dry  when  at  reat.  It 
azieee  from  an  imperfect  formation  of  the  buda  and  inactive  atate  of  the  roote. 
vriyeh  may  be  brought  about  by  too  dry  a  aoil  or  atmoaphen  and  attacka  of 
red  apider ;  but  the  chief  eanae  is  the  wood  not  being  thoroughly  ripened. 

BouTABBiAS  FOB  OBBXiTHonsB  (Cambria).— Thb  Bonvardiaa  an  grown 
out-doora  in  aumlner,  aa  you  would  aee  the  treatment  of  them  for  that  purpoee 
at  pege  4  of  our  laat  weelPa  number,  also  aa  window  planta;  and  the  reaeon 
you  ere  snrpriaed  that  in  the  aame  number  the  worda  occur  **  Bonvardiaa  ot 
aorta  reqniro  a  cool  atove,"  from  your  not  being  aware  that  the  latter  refen 
to  phuQte  grown  eepedaOy  for  winter  flowering,  which  to  bloom  freely  at  that 
re^iire  a  temperature  of  60°  to  66°  from  fin  heat,  or  a  warm  green- 


house or  oool  atove.  We  have  B.  elegans  now  in  flower  in  a  graenhoiise  from 
which  frost  ia  only  excluded,  but  the  flowers  do  not  open  neariy  ao  well  es 
thoee  in  a  warmer  houae.  ThekindaauitableforaffreeuMNiieanB.  elegana, 
B.  floribunda,  B.  Hogarth,  B.  aplendene,  B.  Vreelandii,  B.  kingiflora,  ana 
B.  DaviaonL  A  few  greenhonee  Ibweringplante  ere— Acada  armeta,  A.  kmgl- 
flora  megniflea,  A  oldfblla  elegans,  Aaaleas  of  eorte,  Ghoroaama  eoedatum 
mUodene,  Goronilla  glauea  variegate,  Gorrea  Brilliant,  Cvtiaus  raoemoeua, 
(atmelHaa  of  aorta,  Dioama  caoitata,  Erioetemon  boxlioliua,  OenetyUia 
fuchdoidee,  Eutazia  floribunda,  mbbertla  Beedii,  Hydrangea  japonica,  In^Ugo- 
fem  decora,  Kdoeanthea  coedxiaa  auperba,  Llbonia  floribunda,  Nerium  rubram 
plenum,  Polygala  Dalmaiaiana,  Valbta  pnipurea,  and  Witeenia  corymboaa. 
In  our  manual,  "The  Qreenhouae,"  you  will  find  a  full  Uat  of  greenbouae 
plante  with  their  treatment.    It  mi^  be  had  by  poet  from  our  office  for  IQd. 

GoTOXXAaTBB  BiMxoBi>an  Sowxko  {8effhor),—Tb»  eeeda  ahould  be  eown 
In  the  open  ground  in  light  moderately  ridi  acrfl  in  March,  keeping  them  in 
the  meantime  in  layen  in  aend ;  cover  them  thzee-querteis  of  an  inch  deeo^ 
with  fine  aoiU  Some  may  oome  up  in  the  first,  but  the  majority  not  until 
the  aecond  aeeaon.  It  ia  not,  that  we  an  aware,  readily  ralaed  from  cuttinga, 
but  layen  root  freely;  they  mar  be  made  from  now  up  to  March.  Seedling 
planta,  from  their  better  growth,  would  be  prefenble  for  a  diviaional  hedga 
m  gardena.  Berberia  Darwinii  makee  a  very  beautiful  hedge  or  aereen  of 
about  4  feet  high.  It  eeede  or  berriea  freely  with  ua,  but  the  Urda  take  all  of 
them  unleaa  the  buahee  ere  netted.  Both  it  and  B.  Aquifolioxn,  eepedallj 
the  latter,  oome  up  freely  witii  ua  from  adf  or  Urd-aown  aeeda.  Planta  at 
Gotoneeater  Simmondaii  end  Berberia  Darwinii,  9  inchee  to  12  inehee  high, 
mey  be  had  at  a  cheeper  nte  per  hundred.  We  do  not  know  when  the  aeea 
may  be  obtained. 

Inbxcts  (C.  B.  H.)*— The  inaeeta  on  the  leaves  of  your  Glematia  in  the 
eonaervatory  are  f  emelee  of  a  epedee  of  acale  inaect,  which  muat  be  got  rid 
of  by  careful  examination  and  cruahing,  or  your  planta  will  aoon  be  imested 
with  vast  nnmben  of  young.  {L,  J.  K.). — The  mlnuce  black  objecta  on  tho 
amall  twlga  of  your  Apple  treee  are  the  em  of  a  email  black  bark  mite.  It 
would  be  well  to  weeh  uie  twige  with  a  atm  mixture  of  lime  end  aoapenda. — 
LO.W. 

Naicbs  ov  FkvxTS  (J.  IFoodZ«ir«).— The  Apple  aent  you  aa  the  Gravenetda 
by  the  nurseryman  you  name  baa  no  reeemhlanoe  whatever  to  that  variety. 
Apple  No.  2  ia  a  local  Lincolnahire  variety,  and  known  by  no  other  name  than 
"Old  Man."  The  Pear  ia  Glou  Mor^eaii.  (Portodoiim). —Applea  qnit» 
amaahed ;  came  in  a  beg,  the  label  bearing  the  poetmack  of  the  uove-nametf 
Irieh  toim.    Fruit  ahould  be  aent  in  a  box. 

Nambs  07  Plabts  (J.  TT.).— Buacua  aenleatua,  or  Butcher'a  Broom.  So 
eaUed  populariy  becauae  butchen  need  it  to  bruah  fllee  from  their  meat, 
(fl.  G.,  Chatham).— Amemxaj  Pimplndla  Saxifraga  var.  diaaeeta,  but  it  ia 
never  aafe  to  name  Umbellifero  without  fruit.  {Mae).—1,  Lyoopodinm  alpi« 
num ;  2,  Polyatiehum  acnleatum. 

POTTLTBT,  BEE,  ASD  FiaEOH  OHBOHIOLE. 


PROFIT  OP  POULTRY-KEEPING. 

I  WILL  giTe  my  short  experience.  I  may  say  we  haye  a  good 
nm,  except  that  I  had  to  xeep  my  whole  stock  pemied-np  fov 
two  montns  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  which  I  consider  was  a 
loss  ol  abont  £2,  1  had  stock  to  buy,  which  has  cost  me  £4 ; 
food  and  eggs  for  sitting  have  cost  £7,  My  receipts  have  been — 
efrgs,  £6  16t. ;  fowls  and  Dacks,  £2  10s.  Manure  Ipnt  as  a  set- 
off against  labonr.  My  stock  now  consists  of  one  Danish  cock 
and  Siirteen  hens  of  last  year  (1878),  varioas  breeds,  and  twelve 
hens  of  1872,  seven  Ducks,  and  one  drake.  We  are  now  getting 
about  four  eggs  per  day  from  Cochin  and  Brahma  pullets,  which 
we  are  selling  at  2d.  each,  so  that  I  am  disi^osed  to  think  that, 
judiciously  managed,  it  is  anything  but  a  losing  game,  as  I  have 
had  all  sorts  of  bad  luck,  losses  of  chickens  by  rats,  &c.  My 
advice  woidd  be,  Do  not  set  a  hen  on  more  than  nine  eggs,  do  not 
begin  to  set  before  March  nor  set  any  after  April.  I  will  now 
conclude,  wishing  you  and  your  many  readers  a  very  happy  new 
year. — Spaiosh  Oock. 

HENS  AND  GHICEENS  MURDERED. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  was  under  medical  advice,  taking 
Homburg  **  EUsabethan  "  water,  imported  by  Messrs.  Best,  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Cavendish  Square.  It  was  in  large  bottles,  packed 
in  a  hwnper  with  some  of  the  foreign  hay  in  which,  1  under- 
stand on  mquiry,  Messrs.  Best  usually  receive  it  from  Hom- 
burg. No  bottle  was  broken;  and  a  few  days  after  the  hamper 
had  been  unpacked,  and  the  bottles  put  away — the  hamper  with 
the  hay  remaining  m  a  down-stairs  passage — ^my  cook  took  some 
of  the  hay  to  put,  at  their  bed-time,  in  the  sleeping-place  of  a 
hefldthy  pilky  hen  with  a  fine  brood  of  healthy  chickens  just 
feathered.  When  she  went  to  attend  to  them  m  the  morning 
mother  and  chicks  were  all  dead.  Thinking  this  an  unaccount- 
able fatality,  and  not  connecting  it  with  the  use  of  the  foreigm 
hay  which,  though  ooane,  was  sweet  and  dry,  some  more  of  the 
hay  out  of  the  hamper  was  used  in  the  same  way,  a  few  days 
later,  for  a  Game  Bantam  hen  in  perfect  health,  with  a  healthy 
brood  some  three  weeks  old  or  more,  when  the  same  fatality 
occurred,  mother  and  chicks  (the  latter  Silkies  and  White  Game 
Bantams)  being  found  dead  in  the  morning.  The  hiw  in  the  sleep- 
ing-place and  hamper  was  then,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
destroyed,  but  on  mentioning  the  facts  some  weeks  later  Messrs. 
Best  furnished  a  sample  of  the  Homburg  packing  hay  which  I 
enclose. — ^E.  J.  N.  H. 

[We  have  given  the  hay  the  dosest  investigf^tion  we  can  with- 
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aerer  been  seen  b«fof8«  In  cibMec  where  there  were  npwmidB  of 
fifteen  entriee  two  ezfam  prizee  were  Tery  considerately  allowed 
hj  the  Committee,  and  each  of  these  olasses  oame  in  lor  its  share 
of  these  extras.  Shortboes  had  thirty-three  entries,  some  birds 
being  of  fair  quality,  but  the  majority  not  near  the  standard  for 
tlut  'variety.  The  first  Silver  Dnn,  and  second  Bine  Chequem, 
vera  fair  specimens.  Trfrngtaefls  (ooeks)  were  a  grsnd  din>laT, 
eclipsing  their  Shortfaoed  brethren  in  a  great  degree,  the  birds 
gBnerally  being  so  tme  to  colour  and  marting  as  to  partake 
mnoh  of  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the  more  fancy  Tarietxes : 
and  after  "*»"^«g  the  first  uid  Beoond-prise  winners,  the  first  of 
which  was  Bine  and  the  second  Silvsv  J>nn,  it  would  be  diiBoult 
to  partioulariae.  llieiirst  in  thisako  won  the  cup  for  Antwerps, 
ana  he  was  perhaps  case  d  the  most  perfect  burds  ever  seen, 
eombining  the  sharp-cot  onttinea  of  the  Oarrier  with  the  quick 
intelligent  head  of  the  Antwerp,  and  as  true  to  colour  as  is 
possible.  The  second  was  dose  on  the  heels  of  the  first,  a  clear 
BilTcr  Dun  with  a  jet-black  beak ;  the  third  being  a  Bed  Chequer. 
In  hens  the  first  was  a  Bed  Chequer,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  in 
head  properties  of  any  hen  going,  the  only  fault  being  a  sU^t 
redness  on  the  cere  oi  the  eye ;  uie  second  a  Bark  Bed  Chequer, 
and  the  third  a  Blue  Chequer.  As  regards  the  head  properties 
the  medium-faced  birds  were  a  very  even  lot,  the  style,  carriage, 
colour,  and  chest-deyelopment  alone  determining  their  positions. 
The  first  was  a  Bed  Chequer,  second  Blue  Chequer  and  a  Dark 
Bine  Chequer.  Oarriera  were  very  poor  witn  the  exception 
of  the  winners.  The  first  a  grand  young  Black  cock,  as  slso 
the  second,  the  third  being  a  neat  Dun  hen,  but  very  younc. 
J>raaoon8  yery  good,  and  uie  winners  Blue,  and  all  cocks.  La 
TuHnU  a  veteran  Blue  cock  was  fint,  a  Yellow  second,  and  a 
voting  Bed  hen  third.  Tumblers,  Longfaces,  were  one  of  the 
heat  classes,  and  the  first  prise  went  to  a  good^ooloured  Bed 
Mottle,  second  to  a  Blue  Bald,  and  third  to  a  Black.  BarbB 
wmn  very  good,  the  first  being  a  well-made-up  Dun  hen,  second 
and  third  Black  and  Bed  cocln  of  great  promise,  although  quite 
yoong.  The  Variety  class  was  a  puHzle  in  which  it  was  difficult 
to  feel  satisfied  that  justice  had  been  done,  so  many  of  the 
■tandard  yarieties  competing.  The  first  pzize  was  awarded  to  a 
Blue  Pouter  cock,  second  to  an  Almond,  and  third  to  a  Fantail, 
while  the  extrss  went  to  a  Nun»  a  Maspie,  a  White  Pouter,  and  a 
Tmmpeter.  In  the  Selling  class  Slmr  Owls,  Antwerps,  and 
White  Pouters  won. 

The  amount  receiyed  in  entrance  fees  for  Pigeons  was  con- 
sideirably  over  the  outlay  in  prises,  which  argues  wdl  for  the 
estimation  in  which  the  Soeieiy  is  held,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
there  is  not  a  room  in  the  yiUage  snfiloiently  large  for  a  show 
on  »  more  elaborate  scale. 


Thb  room  for  the  OanarteM  was  far  too  smaU,  as  half  the  cages 
had  to  be  placed  too  hi^  up  for  a  proper  inspeiotionof  the  birds, 
yisitors  being  generally  pronibited  from  remoying  a  cage  from 
the  stage.  The  entries  numbered  181,  which  would  doubtless 
haye  been  considerably  increased  but  for  the  counter-attreotions 
of  Barton-on-Homber,  Manchester,  Hexham,  Dewsbnry,  and 
Sooth  Shields.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  **  dashing" 
had  not  been  timely  ayoided. 

Belgians  were  first  on  the  list,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
winning  Yellows  were  of  the  "stiff"  yariety,  and  lacked  that 
rlasHcity  which  always  accompanies  high-class  birds.  They 
ware,  too,  so  persistently  restless  as  to  render  jadgiii^  a  difficult 
task.  Steadiness  is  always  desirable  in  any  cage  bird,  but  in 
Belgians  it  is  indispensable,  and  we  would  strongly  urge  fanders 
to  bear  this  in  mina. 

The  Clear  Norwich  were  of  the  new  gaudy  colour,  all  six 
prizes  going  to  the  celebrated  Derby  firm. 

In  the  Byenly-nuurked  Norwich  class  Yellows  and  Buffs  com- 
peted together,  the  first  prize  falling  to  a  Buff— the  best  "  all- 
OToperti^''  Norwich  in  the  Show,  and  the  second  and  third  to 
Yellows. 

One  class  for  Ticked  or  Uneyenly-marked  Norwich  brous^ 
together  some  fine  specimens,  the  first  a  Ticked  Buff,  most  rich 
in  colour,  but  rather  "wasned"  in  the  neck;  the  second  a 
rather  heayily-marked  Buff,  not  so  high  in  colour,  but  a  perfect 
model  of  a  Norwich  Canary,  and  rarely  is  such  a  bird  seen ; 
tha  third  was  a  good  Yellow.  . 

Crested  Norwich  were  good;  first  was  a  Buff  hen,  softm 
feather  and  low  in  colour,  out  with  a  magnificent  dark  crest; 
second  a  high-coloured  Yellow  cock,  and  the  third  a  large- 
crested  Buff  cock.  This  dass  (8.  Tomes,  No.  4)  contained  a 
grand  stock  bird.  ^ 

Coppies,  YeUow,  were  well  shown;  first  a  fine  Clear  oock,  se- 
cond a  full  grey-erested  hen,  and  third  a  cock. 

Copniea,  SifiE,  were  fine  birds,  but.  as  a  class,  scarcely  equid  to 
the  xellows.  The  winning  Lizards  were  good  in  colour,  but 
rather  small,  and  too  narrowly  built,  especially  the  Glolden  birds. 

The  Clear  Yorkshizea  were  yery  nne,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered these  birds  have  most  distinctiye  characteristics,  and  are 
neither  good-feathered  '^  Coppy  Piainheads"  (as  they  are 
tvmed),  nor  yet  Elongated  Norwich. 

The  Eyenly-marked  Yorkshires  weane  the  great  feature  of  the 


Show.  They  were  really  splendid  birds,  the  winners  in  each 
class  being  literally  perfect  in  their  markings ;  eyery  bird  waa 
worthy  of  a  prize.    The  winning  birds  were  dear. 

Cinnamons  had  been  all  moulted  under  the  new  regime.  The 
first  and  second  honours  in  Variegated  Cinnamons  were  taken 
by  beautifully  marked  Yorkshires,  and  the  third  by  an  eyenly 
but  rather  heayily  marked  high-coloured  bird,  an  old  warxiar, 
and  eyldently  much  distressed  by  his  battles. 

The  cages  of  six  were  well  selected,  and  almost  on  a  par. 

The  Selling  class  contained  some  i^d  and  cheap  biras.  First 
was  a  large  Silyer  Lizud  cock  (should  haye  been  in  his  own 
class) ;  second  a  Ticked  Yellow  Belgian  hen ;  and  third,  a  useful 
Crested  Norwich  cock. 

Goldfinch  Mule,  Clesr  or  Yarieeated.  First,  a  well  marked 
Jonque,  full  of  quality,  and  will  still  improye;  second,  an 
eyemy-marked  but  ratner  ^nriady-flighted  Mcaly.  apparently 
much  jaded  by  laurel-winning;  and  third,  a  slightly  out  un- 
eyenly  nuyrkea  Jonque^  perfect  in  shape,  but  short  of  finish. 
The  illogical  "nearest  the  Canary"  theory,  would,  of  course^ 
haye  placed  tibds  bird  first.  Oddflndi  Mule,  Dark,  one  entry,  a 
fine  Jonque  bird. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  among  the  Linnet  Mules, 
although  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  breed  a  bird  as  good  as  the 
first,  or  so  large  as  the  third.  In  Any  other  yariety  of  Mule 
the  prise  went  to  a  beaatifnl  Bullfinch  and  Goldfinch,  showing 
well  the  colour  of  each  bird,  especially  the  **  flourish  **  of  the 
latter.  The  winning  Gk>ldflnoh6S,  Bullfinches,  snd  Linnets  were 
good,  especially  the  ihrst-priae  Bullfinch,  which  was  a  beauty. 

A  sphmdid  Starling,  a  remaikably  tame  and  well-shown  Missel 
Thrush,  and  a  handsome  Bramblennch  took  the  prizes  in  the 
Variety  dass  in  the  order  named.  There  was  also  a  pair  of  Snow 
Buntings,  rardy  seen  at  an  exhibition.  The^r  are  birds  of  soft^ 
delicate,  but  unpretending  plumage,  and  on  tms  account  scarody 
eligible  for  successful  competition  in  a  miscellaneous  dass. 


-£ii0Uth.~l,  S.  B.  Saanof,  Leeds.   1.  J.  Bliodes,  Bmrlea.  BrsMoNL   % 
Bhodes,  Otley.   vke.Q.  E.  Sewdoa,  Sttttoii,Oreee  Hilb;  WsrdaaA 
ha,  W.  Stdge.  Bradford ;  W.  Herdeeiaie^  Binoler ;  B.  Bhodae. 


PIGBOVB. 

OwiA— £ii0Uth.~l,  S.  B.  Seenof,  Leeds. 
Ward*  "  -  -  .--«-. 
HK^^jif, 

AMTwmmn —Sharif deed.— If  J.  'Qerdaer,  Fxestda.  Mx£r%  a.  J.  HattoB,  Idle. 
8,  W.  ElUs,  Idle,  Leedt.  Ed»  8.  F.  Joy.  Welmsste,  Torlc  9he,  W.  Hs«4. 
csette.  Binsley :  J.  Gerdaer.  ^,  J.  Blahop.  Sklpfam ;  B.  Davey,  BajOdon ;  W. 
Bllla ;  F.  Joy ;  B.  Sharp.  Lower  BaUdon.    e,  J.  Hotton,  BaUdon.  ^ 

ANTWSBpa.—£oii^/a«ea.-Co0fc.  — Medal  and  1,  W.  IwnnL  BUpler.  If  H. 
Jennliisa,  Allerton,  Bradford.    Bxtra  8.  B.  MooBiey.  Low  Moor.   8.  W.  Bliis  ; 


Idon ;  B.  Webater.  Baildon :  0.  Wateon.  BaiUoB.    0,  S.  UuUon,  Baildoiu 

Hen.— 1,  H.  Jennlnss.  8,  W.  BUl^  8,  Bantow  A  GlayUm,  QlrUngton,  Brad- 
ford, the,  J.  Bithop,  SUptoii ;  J.  Wood,  Allerira :  B.  Blomeey.  h«.  W.  Bltte  ; 
T.  Oordln^ey,  Bradfoixl;  4.  Johason,  Bmdfoid;  H.  Jenaingt;  J.  Pearea^ 
Boxton'Oii-Trent.   c,  H.  Ingle. 

Arrwsara.- Jre<ltttm-/(aKtf<i~l*  W.  Land.  I,  H.  Jaanlags.  Bxtra  8,  W.  BlIU. 
8,  J.  Foeter.  Deonolme,  Bingley.  Bstea  8,  J.  BoUnton.  BaUdon.  the,  W. 
GopleT,  BaUdon ;  W.  EUU:  H.  Mitohell;  H.  Jenaina.  he,  W.  Bllie ;  Baxstow 
aad  Clayton ;  H.  MHokeU  (8>.   e,  W.  IlUnsworCh,  Alltrtoa. 

0AB8ZBBa.~l,  J.  Hawley,  Girlington,  Bradford.  8, 8.  B.  Seanor,  Leeds.  8,  J. 
Ballin,  Boele^bilL  he,  D.  Biddiongk,  Jan.,  BnMUord:  J.  Pearoe,  Barton-on 
Ttent.   e,  D.  Biddlonffn;  J.  B.  Matoa,  Shipley;  J.  Hawley.  _ 

DBAoooai.— 1.  Baretew  *  Olaytea.  8,  G.  W.  Dnttoa,  Chester.  8, 0.  B.  Saw* 
don.  vhe.yr.  Land;  H.  Jennings,  he,  H.  Ingle  (8);  F.  Joy;  H.  Jennings; 
Ward  &  Rliodes.  OUey.  o.  J.  Brearlen  Woodend;  WiadhBl :  Barstow  ft  Clayton. 

TaxBiTs.— 1,8,  andf.  H.O.  Poole.  IW.  Load.  vke,tL  Jenaiags.  he,  J. 
Pearoe ;  H.  Mitohell :  J.  B.  Maaon ;  J.  Bawler.  ^  ^  ^ 

TviaajaA.—Long-faeed.—l,  %  and  the,  D.  Biddlonfh,  Jon.  8«  W.  Walker, 
BaUdoa.  he,  D.  Btddleagh,  Jan. ;  A.  *  J.  Wells,  BIpon  (8).  e,  J.  S.  Boblnsoa» 
Baildoa. 

BAaaa.— 8aad8«J.Threeh,Bndfoid.  9lhtf,  8.  B.  Seaaor  (SK  ^,  D.  Biddlongh, 
Jon. ;  H.  Jenaiags  (8).   e,  Q.  B.  Sawdoa.  ,  ^ 

Amy  othsb  VAaxftTT.— I  and  8,  J.  Hawley.  Bxtra  8,  8.  B.  Beanor.^8.  J.  F. 
LoTenldge,NewArk.  Extra  8,  D.  Blddloa&,  iaa.  Bxtra  4.  H.  Mltehell;  F. 
Joy.  the,  W.  Land;  H.  O.  Poole;  G.  B.  Sawdoa;  J.  Thresh;  8.  E.  Seaaor. 
Ac,J.Pearoe;  G.B.  Sawdoa;  J. Tbxeah;  8. B. Seaaor.  e,A.A  J.  Welle;  J.F. 
Loversiige.  .      .      «    , 

SaixxMo  Class.— 1,  W.  Ellis.  8,  J.  Laaeseter.  Extra  8  and  extra  B,  J. 
Hawley.  8.  W.  Bidge.  vho,  —  Posaellt,  Shipley,  he,  W.  BUis;  W.  Load;  J. 
wen,  Baildon.   e,  D,  BIddionglv Jon  ;  tf arstow  *  Glaytoa ;  -r  PosaeUt. 

BaiiOiAV.— Clear  7elIo»  or  Tteleed.-%,  Anderton  ft  Fawdett.  Baildoa.  8.  B> 
Hawman,  Mlddleebroagh.  e.  B.  Smith,  Gross-hUla.  Clear  Bvff  or  Tlejud.-- 
I,  B.  Hawman.  8,  W.  Shaokleton,  IlUey.  8,  J.  Stirk,  Crosa^iilla.  ^  W.  and 
M.  Boston,  Leeda.  ^ 

NoawxoH.--CIear  Jonqjte,—!,  8.  and  8.  Onae  ft  Bemrose,  Derby,  e,  BexsoB 
and  Lamplongh.  OtetunSiiff.—l,  8,  and  8,  Orme  A  Bemrose.  the,  Bexson  aaa 
Lamplougb.  '  <« 

NoKWiOH.— JBpea-marfced  TelZow  or  BmT-—l  «»*  KS^f  *  Bemrose.  8,  ^ 
Tomes,  Northampton,  the,  Bexson  A  Lamplongh.  Ttektd  or  Uneten-marleea. 
Yellow  or  Buff.—l,Z,  and  the,  Orme  ft  Bemrose.  8  and  he,  Bexson  ft  Lsm- 
ploagh.  Cretied  Tetiew  or  Buff,—!  aad  8,  Orme  ft  Beotfoaa.  8,  J.  DenuBj^ 
Kaanebroai^.    hr.  8.  Tomes ;  Bexson  ft  Lamplongh.  __  ..      _  ..^ 

CoPM.-r«Mow  v)ith  Clear  or  Qre^OreeL—Ui,  aad  the,  W.  Hntton,  Baildoa. 
Leeds.  8,W.  ShacUetoa.  he,  W.  Hafcion;  O.  IllSagwortb,  Borsfortb.  jM 
with  Clear  or  OreyCrML—l,  Aaderton  ft  Faweett»  Baildon.  S;  0.  Paley.  BaU- 
don.  8,  J.  Potter,  Bradford.  ..     .     ^    ,.  _x        %     <m>   ^  v 

l4iZAaD,-aolde7h9paitgUd.-%  aad  8»  B.  Bitehic^  Darllagtoa.  he,  W,  ft  M. 
Boston, Leeds.   Bilterepanoted.-^  aiid8,  B.  Bttohie.    e,  S.  Tomes;  M.  Hoi* 

'^?oBKBHiM.-(7Iear  reltoir.-l.  W.  Hattoa;  8,  W.  ShaoUetoa.  8.  J.  Oodt. 
shott»FeanelUfe,Blagle7.   Clear  A|0^.—L  W.  Ration,  a  and  8,  Aadertoa  anA 

Fawoett.    Bxtra  8, 0.  Paley.  .,««.«.  — v™     ■    t    &*•*.«« 

ToBKaaam.— JBrsfMnarfced  TettoWi-%,  L.  BeSk,  Dewsbarf.    ••  J-  SfeyBOfp. 
Mlddleebroagh.    the,  B.  Havasoa,  Darllagloai    BveiHnorlwcl  Jnwr*  — 1»  L 
Belk.   8  aad  8,  D.  Cay,  Girllagton.  Bradford.  «_.v-**  v  -.v-n— *«« 

YoBKSHiBa.-riekey or  Unevenrmarked  y««2W;-l.'-_g"ft**»,''<>'%?£!^ 
8.  J.  Lnptoa.  BaOdoa.  8,  W.  Hattoa.  he,  8.  Halnewort*L  Fanley.  Tiehed  or 
Ciieireiw»ar*»dBair.-l,  J.  Stevens.    8sad8,  G.Gott,  Shipley.         f* 

OnmAMoir.— Jonque.— 8,  Bexson  ftLamploagh.   8,  Orme  ft  Be     '^«    ••*• 
Orme  ft  Bemrose ;  Bexson  ft  Lamplongh.  Buf.—l  and  8,  Orme  ft      at  -ose.   8» 
Bexson  ft  Lamptoogh.   Marked  or  Variegated,--!,  L.  Belk.   8,  M.    Cl.t>yd. 
Orme  ft  Bemxoie.   oke,  P.  Batwaaley ;  Bexson  ft  Lamplongh  (8). 


JOUBHAL  or  HOBTIODLTDBB  ASD  OOTTAQE  QABOBKBE, 

Borlud.  Ollltall.    I,  T.  Sontt    1.  W.  IfBrii 

'■-'■'■1.    Bm.-U  1.  H'HilohHD.    t,  T-  ■—> 
nil.  OlManir.    S.  H.  Brrdin,  Loci 
lilJl.— flKff.— Ck*.— 1.  T.  SlioU. 

4.  B-  OiBwfgrd.    6,  H.  Pvcblu,  Palilar. 

Butt.    I.J.St*nFt.    (.J,  L>li,Wii£> 


irtH,  Bimgut.    1 


PAISLEY  ORNITHOLOaiCAIi  SOCIETT'S  SHOW. 
Ths  hrenUeUi  tmnui  Exhibition  took  plwa  in  the  Drill  HkU 
on  the  lit  knd  3ud  iiut. ;  and,  m  in  put  jetrt,  wu  vsr7  lacoesi- 
f ol  both  u  reguds  tha  nnmber  ct  entries  uid  ot  Tidton.  In  the 
poultry  deputment  there  -were  371  p«n>,  ot  PiKeoni  129  entrias. 


DnmbvtoB. 


-  .aazB. — Poultry:  Mesira  Alex.  Pkttmon,  Airdria;  Bobert 
Bruce,  Biuhb;;  T^omu  Bainea,  Bridge  H&oxh,  Stirlingi  John 
Shkrp,  JobnBtoQe  ;  John  Jardin,  Kilmarnock ;  J.  Steven,  M.D., 
Ardrosian;  WilliamF.Fiirqiihar,Aleiandria;  Andrew  Mitchell, 
Faieley.  Pigeont:  Mr.  Joeeph  H.  Frame,  Overton,  Carlnke. 
Caaatiii,  itc:  MeUFe.  Thomaa  Bnchanan,  Qlaagow;  Jamea 
FnlCon,  Beithj  John  Ljle,  Wiihav;  Andreir  llilahell,  Faialey; 
Bobert  White,  Paialey;  William  Weir,  Paiiley. 


DEVIZEB  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  took  pUce  on  the  6th  and  Tth  inft.  The  following  !■  the 
prize  list. 

Dommroi.— CoIukwI,  txCtpl  Wrn-.tfrnr,— 1  ud  Cns,  H.  LlUimod.  L  J< 
Wmlta.  1,  A.  DmrbT.  ^Xc,  B.  Hmpv.  Iic'lln.  Dodh.  c.  J.  Ow.  Ak^  oUeT 
vattttt.—i,A.Ittiij.    I.S.  a>ll*T.    1,  T.  Pnpc.    \r,  Un.  HiTns. 

CnflBm.— Cfeuiwii  aiul  Buf.—l  Ind  Cnp.  W.  H.  OnbUsL  >.  tin.  AUHB. 
I,  W.  MsitU.  Ik.  J.  K.  Fowler.  PiBtridit.-l.  Cipt.  Uotlrld**.  t.  W.  B. 
CrsbBH.  I.  J.  K.  yowlar.  kc,  T.  J.  Huiillald.  c,%i>c.  Mn.  SnEdimi  a. 
•'--  Whlu.-ltail.W.yiUiwoHb.iaB.  9.  B.  IT.  BusheT-  lie  To.  Blood- 
iT.Mn  A.Tii^l!  B.S.B.WoodKit*. 
p^H.—Dart— 1  mad  Onp,  W.  H.  CT&bLna.    3,  HoThH  LlnarODd.    i,  E< 

-1  ud'  Cop,  W.  H.'  CrtliUH.     >.  H.  H.  lf>T3>rj|.    i  asl  te,  Un, 
nuon.  v^,  Honut  LlicwDsd.  e,  Mn.  T.  TuRw ;  p.  Hainu )  J.  KlletitU  i 

iiH.— 1  mil  Ubp,  b.  Hawbltt  1.  A.  Darlir.   B,  Xn.  TonUii.   vkc,  Mra. 

^— BIuMHHlidH'ollHrBciU.— (7«ti.-laad  Cnp,  S-Wattbav.  1,0. 
I.  »,  E.  Bo-iT.  ht,  W.  Po.ter.  e,  W.  H.  BUn  111 ;  J.  Ferpih. 
Cap,  and  «<,  W.  H.  Sun.   I,  w.  FoaMr.   »,  B.^>u1ib«.   e,  H.  B. 


*,  wjt.  ColariJieB. 
-I,  W.  WUtworlliJnn.   t,W.  D[^.  t.  J.  Lcmf.   e«> 

3.-l',W.DrliiB.  iB.B'.  Wood.  1.  W.  a!  Tind«L  e.  Ml*.  HilL 
■ad  1.  J.  Hlnlon.  I,  Est.  A.  O.  fiiDDke.  ki.  B«t.  Q.  HhIwiii. 
~  .    —       -.  -     ^^     1^^    ^  CiDftoa.    t,  8.  B.  auTfa 

(Blmgk  CiNililiif.  e,  J.Lcoc  (PljiaaBtti 
(  d'imt  Bt*<  -1,  K.  Pajna.    VO-  H. 


A.AihlaT.   l.lf.Leiio. 


'sinUK.— OoU  or  Stlw.tamL— 1,  Bar.  a.  HsdHa.  1  J.  Kara,  t,  M. 
Lou.  Jiwo(bTnv<(lv.-l,I.B.Tblrtla.  1,  B.  B.  s.  Wooigata.  l,B.aTal(i 
lie^  nincttio. 

o — E^n.?  •„  ■~w.ikw.'"'t  a^ilS!t.  \'b.^'''^-"--"  ■'-  """" 

-— i.  Cap,  audl^.a.  BAliubnrT.    B 
and'  >,  M.  Leao.'  1,'  W.  Bnn 


li  A.  H.ImiUi  Arr;  J 


*ildl,A.H.Imita. 


ralaltr.    In, }.  CBU«nnfiid,PaialiT, 

CauDii.— 1  and  teHtaJTV.  IfKlBla] 
W.  O.  KaiT,  Dalrr-    lu,  0.  A-  ITIiuih,  Pr 


Ota;,  BalUi.   t. 
.  Lalior^   Jktf,  T.  Fladlaj, 
W.II'Lan.A^.  l,J.aiaB.   %,I.l^on.   IW.J.Boib- 
CAMASnS. 


Cuw.— 1  asd  Spadal,  J.  PriaiAa,  OlaMOw.  1,  I,  WbUa,  Falalij.  t,  a. 

yiLLDi^^^Mk.— 1  ud  Spadal.  T.  Sostt,  Carlaka.  1,  J.  Hovia,  t'*'*!^'  *• 
1  ud^anIaLD.  Balfl,  KUMnia.  >.  A.  BoHaal.' OaliML  t,t.BmlDicUm, 
Baith.  iW.iniUa,B<B»ai>.   l,a.araal. 

Bon.— Ca(t.-i,jr.  WUM,  PaUtar.  1.  R.  RltaUa,  Rmtan.  t,  I.  JimluoB. 
KUoanbaB.  d.  £  Adam,  Ari.  i,%.l3ark,  filbarchao.  &n.-I,T.  Baou. 
9.W.Tham,BtanHUiL  B,^0r8«t(aa  luibifiila.   ^  H.  DaTldMHi,  Alniruk 


Pa' 


ktanoBiBoin 
aonTAliMa. 


jdly^  J.  1 


-'  --i  «,  M.  I 
[.  Boolia ;  Bar.  H.  F.  EdgcU ;  K.  H. 


■?B: 


.— 1,  K.  K,  HaTnHd.    1 
iL..-lKidia.«.Iia, 


1,  p.  HoddlBC.    1,  B.  Bl 


iioB.   Iw,  a.  U.  Kajnaid;  , 
□.  A.DialatiB.BB]fK:  O.  i 


b.1l']Ii 


KbtsbtA.   1,  Mn.  I. 


Iiwdon. 

HEXHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Th>  Town  Hall  at  Hexham  i«  decidedly  one  of  the  beat  we 

have  yet  seen  for  the  pnnoaea  of  an  ornithological  exhibition,  both 

ai  regaidi  the  ipaoe  and  light,  the  latter  nnobitmoted  and  from 

'^'~~  root.    The  entries  were  Ten  large,  the  peni  beaotihllly 

birds  good,  the  whole  aSair  weU 


great  mietake  was  aawdost  in  every  pen,  and  on  the  least 
movement  ol  the  bird*  a  cload  of  aawdiut  rose  on  all  aides,  bnt 
on  the  first  mention  of  this  w  "  """'        '         " 

(•ke  it*  plaoe  in  fotore  yean. 


>  irere  iHond  thitt  iiod  wonld 


SOUBXUJi  OF  HOBTIOnLTUBI  AND  OOTTAOB  QABDSNBB. 


In  Coeltiru  the  wionen  were  a  iplendid  lot,  Boffa  being  Qnt 
and  third,  with  Futridge  leooud.  Brahmai  wore  moatl?  Dark, 
tlUuMuh  the  third  [iiua  wM  amrded  to  Light.  The  excelleaoa 
of  the  flTBt-prtin  pur  dut  be  eMUy  nnderalood  when  it  ii  leen 
that  Mr.  Watta'a  bird  only  reoelTad  aeoond  hononn.  The  cap 
waa  ftWMded  hen.  Dorhngi  were  a  grand  lot;  the  flnt  old 
biida  of  anoimona  iize,  the  HOMUt  ohiokena,  good  in  all  reepeote, 
and  third  alao  a  ^ood  old  pair.    BpantMh  pooi 

ths  lint  being  ohiokena  at  grand  f^oaUty, 

Mnd  one  antinl;,  while  the  eookareli  w« . 

Next  came  Oanu,  Black  or  Brown  Beda,  many  of  the 
uuiu  dhowing  the  ugly  Ualay  pareiitag«,  the  award*  being  made 
to  Oams  o(  the  true  type,  ityla,  and  oolonr.  The  flrtt  and  oap 
were  grand-oolonred  Slack- breaited  Bade,  aecond  Brown  Bed 
rJiiokana  of  iplendld  qnality,  and  third  alio  Brown  Bedi.  One 
of  the  beat  oooki  in  the  Same  oUiaei  waa  the  Arst-priie  Daok- 
■ming,  hi*  pullet  alio  being  grand  in  all  pointa  eloapt  tail,  which 
waabadiv  grown  and  rather  up  ;  theieoondalaooldDacilwin^, 
and  third  Pile  ohiokeni,  whiah  WM«,  howeiai,  rather  too  flue  m 


Bed  Game  Bantanu  were   a  nand  olaaa,  the  fliet  

old  pair,  almoat  perfect  in  all  pointa  and  in  the  higbeit  poaaihte 
condition,  while  the  aecond,  qnite  as  good,  were  not  in  good 
order;  the  third  being  a  pretty  pair  ol  chickena.  In  any  other 
Gune  the  flrat  and  third  were  FUea  and  aeoond  Daokwinga,  all 
being  good,  and  the  fint-named  pen  Tciy  amall.  Bantama,  not 
Game,  were  Arat  Blaoka,  aecond  Oolden-laced,  and  third  apair 
irf  Kankina,  whioh,  however,  were  a  little  short  of  oolottr.  .5am- 
tmrglu,  Gold-BmnBlBd,  were  a  fair  lot :  Bilvera  very  good,aa  alao 
the  winning  Oold^pencila,  bat  the  Silver-pencila  were  a  poor 
amorbnent,  while  Polandi  were  anoh  a  gathering  aa  ia  aeldoni 
aaan  in  th«  north  of  England,  Qnlden*  winning  &nt  and  cap, 
and  SilTera  aeoond  and  third. 

Ayleabory  Duclci  ware  all  of  nice  qoality,  aa  alao  the  winning 
Bouina,  the  onp  for  thia  aeotion  being  awarded  to  a  nsod  pair 
of  tiiat  Tarietr,  while  vary  good  Biown  and  White  Deooy,  do- 
neaticated  "  Wild,"  and  OarolinM  oama  in  for  other  prizaa  and 

Ths  entiiea  in  the  Selling  daaa  were  very  large,  and  aevaral 
pena  were  aold,  the  fint  prize  going  to  Ban  Cochina,  aeoond  to 
Brown  Ked  Qame,  and  third  to  Doriduga. 

Cage  Biriia  were  alao  a  good  entry,  but  the  birda  in  lonia 
plaawf  were  poor,  thia  remark  applying  U>  the  Balgiani,  except 
the  winnera,  the  Created,  and  the  Yorkihire  varietiea.  In  14or- 
wiefa.  Clear  or  Ticked,  a  grand  Clear  Jonqne  won  fint  aa  alao 
Qk»  cap  for  the  beat  birdin  the  Show,  the  ETen-markad  birda 
ptoriDK  '•'7  S<'<^  J"  marking  and  moatly  foar-pointed  birda. 
bk  MoIm,  any  variety,  the  (bit  waa  a  variegated  Linnet  Unle, 
and  the  aeoond  aamail  Clear  Bnlt  Oold&noh  hen  bird,  not,  ho w- 
«er,  io  toll  feather.  There  were  aome  haudaome  moulted 
Golaflnchaa,  bat  other*  were  very  poor,  and  the  Linneta  were 
aUr  lot,  the  winnera  in  the  Variety  olaaa  being  a  Canadian 
Oold£nch,  a  bird  not  TiTilibw  a  8iaken  and  Canary  Uale,  and 
■tfimd  a  green  Faraqaett. 

FigeoTf  were  namarooa,  a  grand  diaplay,  and  bMutitnlly 
(daoed  on  long  tablea  in  another  large  room  of  the  Hall.  The 
Fmiter  olaaaea  were  very  good,  the  two  winners  in  oocka^he 
flnt  a  Bine  and  aeoond  a  White,  grand  in  style  and  limb.  With 
the  exceptioil  o(  iba  winners  the  Oarriera  were  not  good,  bat 
the  cap  for  Uie  high  atandard  aeotion  waa  awarded  to  a  Blaok 
eoek.  Almond  Tumblers  good,  aa  alio  the  Lon^-faoed  Balda. 
Antwerpa,  both  Long  and  Short,  were  a  Ado  dupl»,  and  the 
enp  well  awarded  aninat  Dragoons,  aa  wall  to  a  grand  old  Bed- 
ebeqnerad  oook  of  the  Short-iaeed  variety ;  the  next  olaaa  in 
poiot  of  merit  being  the  Fantaila,  whioh  were  an  exoeeding 
grand  diaplay. 

CHsm.— lead i,a.B. Procter, Dnrhiui.  t,  J. BaU,  Tlilnk.  JW.W.Jan*. 
SMh;  W.Hamr.SlnMiU. 

Bmii»a.— WTO.  W-  awaon.  BadUnftos.  1,  J.  Watta,  Blnntaghiin.  i.  T. 
Wrtib,  OnUaeldrvkc,  H.  DarUDD.  DnibuB.   Jkf,  J.B.  DiiluD.HivuHla; 

*.  B.  ahlaU.  Svaiw^  O.  i.  B.  Yoiue,  'Dutlaston  ;  T.  Welili.  _' 

I>amaaB.-I.  1.  WUth  Hnhao.   >,  W.  Hurij.   I,  W.  Bnmi.   slu.W. 

BwHia:  K.  Baed.  OawSla.     iW,  i.  BaniMan.  BboUar  BrUcoi  Mlai  M.  J. 

Willi  laWinhr-iT 
Bi>ui«a.-l,B.Na«t>ltt,BpwaTlta.  I  lad  t,  J.  Toimshiiitniid,  HorUi  Bhlalda. 

ki,  J.  wniMAhT,  Hulum  1  ¥.  E.  SglwaBld,  Maiptil^  W.  iitf-  ,      .    _ 

HhWii.  IJ. T«ii«, Blihni AukUBA.    i, Vab>Iu & Uama.   rttr.J.^iUai: 

LaedaTte,  J,  Bolwti;  a.  M^wl  Otaaa  Haad;  J.  8(*WHl]  HIh  K.  J. 
"-■ '  ~  ™-"  "-ilian.   e,  T.  Brown,  Hantbaad :  NJtiH.  J.  Nalion. 

ii.^llSa.^liclt.MaWblU;ir.Y<i<i>xl»»and.   e,f. 

ht,  o.  s«li,  MotpaUi: 


, rtr! 

(Abt  ottiaTTari«t{,aHap*  '' 

_.. L  *,  J.  O.  Mlnar.^laluip 

Ud«a.    ]t<,H.CIlTU,B*ikaiB:J.  Haw— .  — -., 

IvwLaw.   a,  d.  SUIkarrBdUiwtga.  •*«,  Ml*  Pi(*«lw,  EirlUlt  ^  _  _,^ 

XsttraiB.   a,a.BtalkaT.   ke.H.StaBwna-     — '— 
Huanaasa(a«lda»i«B^UadJ^l,  F.  K. 


B.  WaHar,  Baxhaai.   he,  J. },  MOUgaa,  ti 

"LMmimni  lOllTs^pniaaiaaj.-lfidal.  I.  Pantar.    1,  J.  yiaholaoa,  lu 
liila.   I,  &.  PlgkarlDC.  Stobbj  Laa, 
iLiia.— lUdil  anlOip,  IiiirMBa* 


I>ooii(AilijbBri)--lfadal, T. P.  Carrar.  I, O.Holt.  l,B.K*ad.  •ta.mai 

'DD(na(aaT  ntlur  •arUli )' -Htidal,  Oap, and  I, Uai M.  J. Nalaon.  a,a.T. 

mplibi,  Boroacb  Bridas.   vlu.  j.  OaiOaaB :  a.  fitalkat.   lu,  I.  W.  Oanlak. 

III.,WUtflaM;T.  M.  LiiwnT,Cgrbriilaa. 

BauiiaOuaa— lIadiLiaai7.lDii,,Buhaiii.  lOnthila « Bom, Baiham. 
),*.T.  BiBBMr-  bM,  W.  Birman.  ka.  J.  aidlnr,  Huhan  i  J.  iT^MIlBir  i  J. 
OoElKs;  L  8>tT.  loa-;  E.  Walkir:  W.  NainoBi  O.  SUlkuj  Hlaa  H.  1. 
-    -   -  -    -  -  MlabolaoB,  ju.i  J.  tLLowraji  O. 

larlBBd.  X  W.  NawlOB,  Bax- 
Tarlor.  BnddaraaaldTnic,  V. 
i;  A.  Spanur,  I>nnald 


l,-fM»L  Almond.) -MadaLE. , 

J.T.ArTowa>,BUid(ia.  a.^.  W.  OlaaltuB.  aJH,  M.  aiaas, 

HaibuB.   ke.J.  Dn(l){  M.  Otmh. 

TmuLinu  ILaortawl,  Bildal.— Kadal  and  I,  D.  Blddlmigti,  jiui.,  Bradlmd. 
1  and  t,  W.  ElCManDbaitar.   vlif,  W,  Hill;  LVulM-ht,  K.  Walaari  A. 

TuuLsaa  [Lonifa^  BHrdiJ.— Hidtl,'  B.  A.  Btislia.  1,  W.  BOL  a,  J. 
MBTTar.    am  J.  Drain,   i,  J.Dra!  J.01iadinik,Bo11oB. 

TDUUna  ILoirlaaad,  aj  olbar  TarlaLrl.-lladid,  W.  Harrar.  ^  W.  A. 
Brda,  Aahtaii-DiidarJ:.ru.  iJ.  Dra.  Eiin  i.  V.  s.  Happlabuk.  Blrmlu- 
ham.  ske.W.Ulu.  ka.ll.  Biddlanifa,  Inn  :  T.W.OlaaUlaoD:  W.B.BasnIa. 
bask. Inn.  1).    e,D.Blddiongli,lan.:  WIbIUH), 

Anraara  (LDDg-tuadL^adal.  I.  W.  OlaaiUaoB.  t,  A.  H.  Dodda.  Horlli 
SUalda.   1,  A.  WAalar,  Laada.   Jka,  A.  Walialar  i  O.  F-Bsilwid.  strand,   c.l. 


OwLi  l^nf'UiliL— ill 

A.  blamllaoBj  Baiawtii  i'TTwrnit^TTlTj 
Daiaaoaa  (Blna  or  SUTar).-Ha£>l^d^W. 


».  QuBOd :  O.  J.  Tajloc. 

A.N.I>(>dda.  l,J.<lai<taar. 

^    -...   T^um-,^     i,  (,!)«[  p,  Wild,B»dai 


.    ^£a<aad  a^thrl 


rtra  t,a.  J.  Tajlor.  VW.  OrcrfL  Blpler. 
ampaoB-  ito,  w.  B.&  H.  Q.  BlaBMaaop ;  J- 
irra^,  HaHauUa ;  W.  BrTdsaa,  HaUliraU  k 

,___ ,.-lfa*a!. O.  J.  Tailor.  XT.atll«'--  »•-» 

T.  Paaian,  Haxttam.   ke.  W.  Croft;  I.  OaUim ;  J.  Iobbc 

TiiaainjKlS£Hdadl.-lladal.  J.  ]>«.   lO.J.  Tajlm.  a,  a.  ObUh.   *9. 
H.araa;iLBi>liaon,|Bn.,t(aitaaatto;O.K.&Ha«U;  J.aardaar;  a.C-->— 

''        "  dada]SBda,I.Biil«.  XA.BniUk,BreB^t7FanT.   »o.W. 

f^aivTV^Ifadal,Oaf,aDdLa.J.  Tvhir.  l,T.BBla.   >ke,ff. 
B  nUnun;  W.B^uSiF.WlM.   lx,i:yaDD|i  B-BaakwlUii  F. 

Lai.^«]al,B.araaB._^O.J  '^»}"- 

j.'f  >jifr;~id  Qnu"  Bewail  t : 

OAOE  BIRDS, 
ar  w  Nsrkeiw,  J.^aita 


.-J,W.*0. 

Jaitac.   1.  B.  atQimla,  BlardoB.    ka,  W, 

Jaitar:  J.aiUiaaida,BlaTdi>n.  „  ^.  _.         .     _ 

IK  (Vallov  or  BbD.— I  and  1,  W.  O.  Bamptoa.  DarllB«toB.    Iw,  B. 
irau>B^*|<llanrarnakad).-W.ButaT.^^^.*J.SUaU. 
Sbbbi.-i. k. BawmlL  lS.B»a»a,BoBttiSMalda.   »a. J. k J. Shiald, 
Hdi..  |anV'arlot7^-l,J^aHM^Kaaawmu.  <>h«,T.TaDalawi»diI. 

HaLnrnoB  (Moaltadl^l,  W.  BaBwIak,  Blardon.  ^  J.  ft  I.  BUald.   ka.  I. 

U^nrnKosMtAb—WT^uSr.   1  J.MaddbOB.Haitaam.   JU.I.WUUaau; 
.Can1ak,lfUdUal>nwdi:M.Siatai,OUaaIiMd;  J-Uaaaa.     ^     „    . 
in  OTua  ViaiBTi.— ETb.  F.  Hadlar.  Hailias.   ^  N.  L.  Oaoka,  Bailuus. 
c,  Mra.  OlaBsalL   **. T.  Walali,  BaHuan :  W.  O.  ^motm. 
DoLtionoir  or  BiiOtMBiia.— 1,  J.  Baoai.  I,  W.  ffl.  Bamston.   kd.HiB. 
annelL    e.  J.  k  J.  BUald. 

■ultrji ;  Ur.  E.  Hnttoti,  Fada^.    Figeont :  Hz.  J. 
igton.    Oo^a  firia:  Mr.T.  LowrBy,aat«lheftd; 


Hawley,  Oirlingtoi 

Mr.  E.  Hntton.  ^ 

Spaij>iho  CoLDiiBiiiiiS  SooiiTt.— This  hal  Jnrt  hem  eitab- 
liahed,  and  it*  members  are  to  be  exoloaively  amatenra,  th« 
object  being  to  have  monthly  meeting*  to  afford  opportunity  to 
ahaw  and£aoaaa  the  merita  of  the  higher  olaaaea  oE  Pi^ona. 
The  Society  potpoiei  bolding  an  umnal  pnblio  azmbition  of 
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single  hircU.    The  rnlea  seenx  to  be  good,  and  m  thoald  Bke  to 
hear  of  many  Buch  societies. 


POUTEBS— ANT  OTHEB  COLOXJB  OB 
MABKING  CLASS. 

I  AM  very  sorry  to  see  this  class  of  Pigeon  spoken  against  at 
our  shows  by  snob  an  able  writer  as  **  Wiltshibb  Beotob,"  and 
am  pleased  to  see  from  a  more  able  pen  than  mine  in  "  James 
Hnie "  taking  the  matter  np.  Withont  these  birds  the  grand 
shape  and  leng^  of  the  Pouter  would  in  time  be  lost.  Oom- 
mittees  znight  just  as  well  think  of  doing  away  with  the  "  Any 
other  variety  "  olaas  in  Tumblers,  for  in  tius  class  do  we  not  see 
the  grandest  birds  for  head,  beak,  and  carriage,  while  for  colour 
they  are  lost?  Agates,  for  instance,  are  sll  slutdes  of  colour,  but 
what  would  the  pretty  Almond  do  without  them  ?  Again,  in 
Silver  Dragoons  are  they  not  an  offshoot  of  the  Blue ;  but  all 
breeders  are  bound  to  have  them  in  their  loft,  or  in  time  what 
would  become  of  that  bright  colour  we  now  see  in  Blues? 
Therefore,  let  all  birds  tiiat  improve  a  breed  have  a  olaas  at 
oar  great  shows. — Go-AHnAn« 


MANOHESTBB  OBNITHOLOGIGAL  SOCIETY'S 

SHOW. 

Tms  Exhibition  of  Canaries,  Mules,  and  British  and  foreign 
birds  was  held  in  the  Cotton  Waste  Exchange,  Market  Place, 
Manchester,  on  January  Ist,  2nd,  and  drd. 

BxiunANd— CI««n%  Tfeked,  or  Variegated  Yellow.—l,  B.  BTswmaii.  MlddlM* 

broQgb.   a.  BuitJBg  ft  Key*,  Derby.   8,  W.  Hoytoait  OnoBUrk.    (The  entba 

elasa  very  nifUr  oommtfDScd).    Clear,  Ticked,  or  Varieaated  Bitff.—l,  J.  Bmrt, 

^     Btal9bridg«.  I,  J.  B.  Rodgera,  LW«rpool.   8^  J.  8hatwttU«  MafOOMtfleld.   (The 

entire  oUsb  rerj  highly  oeann«nded). 

Vo^mcB^TelUne  or  Yeliow  Tieked,  high  eolovr.—l,  WithheM.  9  and  9, 
Beiarose  ft  Onne,  Derby.  Bwf  or  Buff  Ticked,  high  colowr.—h  yfrUhbeia,  % 
%  and  ho,  Bemroee  ft  Onne.  Yellow  or  Buff  Variegated,  high  eolonr^l,  WlCh* 
held.   1 8,  and  k«,  Bemroee  ft  Orme. 

MoBwioB.— Fcltow  or  Yellow  Ticked,— I  sni  8,  Bemroae  ft  Onne.  %  J. 
Adams,  Corentry.  vke^B,  ftD.  Aodley,  Leiceater;  J.  Adams  (f);  O.  Oolby, 
Darlington.  Northampton  :Bemrose  ft  Orme.  Buff  or  Buff  Tieked.— I  and  8, 
Bemroee  ft  Ome.  S.  W.  BTans,  Lower  Bronghton.  vhc,  H.  ft  D.  Andley; 
Banting  ft  Keya ;  W.  'VVatson,  Jim.,  Darlington;  J.  Adams  (8).  he,  S.  Boberti 
and  H.  Frith,  Dei  by ;  G.  Oolby. 

NoBirxcH.^7siloi9  or  Buff  I  arieaaied,-!  and  8,  Bcmxose  ft  Omie.  S  and  he, 
J.  Adams,   vhe.  H.  ft  D.  Andley:  J.  Adams;  Bemroae  ft  Orme. 

lAZAMD.—aoldei^4paKgledfWith  Clear  Cap—l,  B.  Harrison,  Oldham.  %  T . 
Smethnrst,  Oldham.  8,  W.  wataon,  Jan.  vhe,  J.  Hiokton,  Sntton-ln-Ashfldd ; 
Jl.  B.  Rodgers,  liTerpool :  J.  Martin,  SatfMd.  he,  J.  Hart;  J.  M'Oregia. inn., 
Lirerpool;  J.  Bampson,  'Whitcfl^d,  McaoheBter.  e.  Banting  ft  Keys.  Siwer- 
«Mti#]«d  Litard,  vith  Clear  Cap.—l,  W.  Wataon.  ivn.  %  J.  Martin.  8.  J. 
ShaeUeten, Roehdal*.  vhe, Bnntbigft Keys ;  W.  Watson^ Jnn. ;  T. Smethnrat; 
B.Bsrri8on.  he,  J.  B.Bodgera;T.W.Fairbra8S.  Canterbury,  o,  J.  MHIreggA  • 
J.Biekton. 

jjizMMB.—WUh  broken  cap,  ptedvriria  or  taiL—(h>1den^pangledr~ljYmbheU, 
S  and  8,  W  Wataon.  Jon.  BUver'tpangled.—l,  T.  W.  Falibraaa.  %W.  Wataon, 
Jon.  8,  Banting  ft  Keya.  vte,J.  btepfaena,  Middleabroogh.  J^,  Bar.  Y.  Wara. 
Bythe.   •  Ber.  Y.  Ward ;  W.  Wataon,  Jon. ;  T.  Smethursfi. 

XizABns.->-6M<t  or  Siiver'epangled.—Beet  Cage  of  Sixr-1,  T.  gmettwn*.  % 
J.  Martin.  8,  W.  WataoD,  Jan.  vhe,  Bev.  Y.  Ward;  J.  ShatwaU.  he,  T.  W. 
Fairbraas. 

MAKosBivaa  Com.— Char  YeUow  or  TUked  Oretk—l,  WHhlield.  %  T. 
Smcthorst  8.  B.  Barriaon.  Clear  Buff  or  Ticked  Cmt— 1,  J.  SohoiieUL 
Boehdale.   S,  B.  Barrlson.   8,  T.  Smetbnrst. 

I'zjmr  BnAM.— Clear  YeUow  or  Ticked.— 1,  J.  Shaekleion.  t,  B.  Harrison. 
8,  T.  Smetborst.  CUar  Buff  or  Ticked.— I,  T.  Smethorat.  1,  Jl.  SchoHaid.  8f  J* 
fiOiaeUetoii.   vhe,  B.  Harrlsen.    e,  W.  Armatrong,  Balford. 

OoLDriKOH  AMD  Cahabt  MrxjK.— 1,  B.  Bamnait.  S,  J.  Good*.  Leloester.  8, 
—  Balea,  Nottingham,  vke,  B.  Aahton,  Preatwich ;  J.  Whitaker.  Bradford. 
Dark.— 1,  Bemroee  ft  Orme.   8,  W.  Aahwoith,  Derby.   8,  Banting  ft  Keya. 

Liunr  AMs  Camabt  Uvlm.— YeUow  or  Buff  Variegated  —I,  Withheld.  %  J. 
Stephens;  J.  Spenetk  Sooth  Shields,  vhe,  W.  Bolton.  Dark,— I,  J.  StsTens. 
t,  J.  BampBon.   8.  W.  Bolton,  Baildon,  Leeds. 

iixnM.—Anv  other  varietg.—l,  W.  Batten,  t,  J.  Brown,  Jan.,  Penrith.  8,  B. 
Hawman.   vke,  B.  Laneeeter,  fihipley,  Tjteda 

OouunnoB.— 1,  J.  N.  Baniaon.  9,  W.  Botton.  9,  J.  Martin,  vhe.  Bar.  Y. 
Ward;  W.  M.  Ovove,  8toli»o»>Xfeant;  Bnattng  ft  Keys  (8>;  WlWes  ft  Ixaau, 
Lofthonse  (8) ;  J.  Sterens;  J.  Ooode;  B.  Havman;  J.  Whitsher;  J.  Martin. 

LniiCBT.— Brown.— 1,  B.  Bawaaa.   2  and8,W.  Garriok.  MUdletoa.   vke,  J. 
Barter,  Salford ;  Banting  ft  Keys  (8) ;  J.  N.  Barriaon,  Belper. 
^BBmsH  Biai>.-^iiv  olAer  vmiety.-l,  WUhhald.    %  W.  ft  0. 
Middlesbroogh-on^Tees.   8,  J.  Allsopp. 

FoBBxoB.— Jjiy  venUtg^l,  Boatlig  ft  Kays.  %  J«  SfealwsIL  9,  J.  Oom- 
fhwaite,  Pendleton. 

JunoBB.— Mr.  &.  J,  Bamesby,  Derby;  Mr.  Gr.  Tadcwood» 
Nottingham. 

LONDON  FANCY  CANABT  CLUB. 

Thk  annual  Show  took  plaoa  on  January  Ist,  at  the  City  Anns 
Tavern.  Blomfleld  Street,  London  WalL  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  awards— Yiz. : 

JoBQOB  CoeBa.-]«'WaUir.  1^— Glarka.  •y^Bookai  Hent^U—dgA 
1,— Booke. 

MBAI.T  Cocks.— 2,  —  Brodrlek.  9^— Booka.  •,>- Glark.  4,— MoHOUn. 
Brae.— L  —  Clark.  8,->Wall«r. 

JxTDOx.— Arthur  Willmore,  Bsq. 


out  byaooident  on  removing  a  bar  out  of  a  Woodbury  some  time 
ago.    I  fbxmd  it  exactly  as  described. 

With  regard  to  the  bee  glasses  which  have  been  so  ably 
written  about,  I  think  it  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  man 
to  collect  hone;  in  them,  and  it  can  be  sold  at  double  the  prica 
of  run  honey.  Last  year  was  a  blank  with  me  for  bell-gliiuaseSy 
and  will  long  be  remembered  by  bee-keepers. 

I  began  the  year  with  sixteen  stocks,  had  about  eight  swarms, 
and  had  on  December  10th  only  twelve  stocks,  having  joined 
some  three  together,  some  two,  according  to  the  strength  of 
eac^,  and  in  addition  I  have  given  about  a  hundredweight  of 
sugar. 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that  the  first  neat  show  of  bees  and 
honey  in  Manchester  should  have  taken  place  in  such  a  bad  year 
for  bees,  but  nevertheless  it  was  a  grand  show,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  the  forerunner  of  many  more.  At  any  future  show  1  should 
like  to  see  honey  proper  gathered  from  the  flowers  only,  but  in 
187S  this  could  not  have  been  done  in  England,  but  the  result 
was  a  proof  of  what  can  be  effected  in  bee-culture.  If  the  horti- 
culturist can  produce  his  bunch  of  grapes  weighing  16  lbs.,  why 
not  the  apiarian  his  crystal  palace  of  honey  or  of  bees  ?  I  may 
just  say  that  I  was  tiie  winner  of  the  first  prise  for  the  most 
ornamental  hive  at  the  show  at  Manchester,  and  had  I  fed  the 
bees  I  could  have  made  it  much  better. 

On  referring  to  our  Journal  of  October  28rd,  in  answer  to 
"  C.  H.  E.,"  you  give  a  perfect  description  of  my  prize  hive,  and 
you  sav  it  is  perfectly  worthless,  except  for  exhibition,  and  only 
made  for  the  occasion ;  that  the  second-prize  hive  was  made  of 
mahogai^  with  four  glass  sides.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
is  tile  difference,  they  both  beiag  glass ;  mine  being  the  shape  of 
A  common  slaraw  hive,  tiie  other  a  square  box?  I  can  only  say 
it  is  made-up  for  the  winter,  and  with  plenty  of  food,  and  I  dare 
vouch  for  having  the  first  swarm  from  it,  and  I  will  let  your 
readers  know  from  time  to  time  how  it  is  going  on.  It  would 
not  do  for  us  all  to  fancy  one  make  of  hive.  Mr.  Pettigrew  is 
for  the  straw  hive,  some  for  the  Woodbui^,  I  for  the  Huber. 

In  1872  we  had  rather  a  large  meetm^  of  bee-keepers  at 
Mr.  Pettigrew's,  and  should  have  had  one  m  the  past  year,  but 
as  most  of  the  Lancashire  bee-keepers  met  at  the  show,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  let  1878  pass ;  out  this  year  (all  being  well) 
we  shall  have  a  gathering  to  talk  over  matters  and  compare 
notes,  either  in  Manchester  or  at  Mr.  Pettigrew's.  —  South 
Labcashibb  Bee-kbepeb. 


BEE-FABMING. 


BEE-EBEPING  IN  1878. 

I  KivB  read  with  very  peat  pleasure  the  letters  from  the 
pen  of  my  friend  Mr.  Petbsrew,  also  the  controversy  between 
Mr.  Pettigrew  and  "B.  ^  w."  respecting  the  first  stage  of  honey 
gathered  by  the  bees  when  it  is  in  its  crude  state.    I  found  it 


Thb  1st  inst.  was  a  beautiful  day,  so  I  thought  I  would  exa. 
mine  my  ten  stocks,  four  in  18-incuL  and  six  in  16-inoh  straw 
hives.  I  found  six  in  very  fair  condition  both  as  to  weight  and 
bees,  two  very  light,  and  two  weak  in  bees.  I  was  wonderinflt 
how  to  proceed  wiui  feeding,  for  I  have  found  that  in  cola 
weather  bees  will  not  take  food  from  the  top,  and  to  feed  under- 
neath causes  great  lose  owins  to  the  bees  getting  chilled ;  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Journal  I  saw  Just  the  information  I  re- 
quired in  Mr.  Pettigrew's  letter.  I  boiled  some  sugar,  and 
placed  some  warm  syrup  in  a  top-feeder  on  one  d  mv  weak 
hives  in  the  greenhouse^  and  the  bees  commenced  taaing  ib 
readily  in  a  few  minutes. 

On  Friday,  the  find  inst.,  when  passing  a  friend's  house 
about  a  mile  from  here,  I  inquired  how  their  bees  were  goinc 
on,  and  was  informed  that  about  a  fortnight  a^o  a  pig  had  round 
its  way  into  the  garden  and  turned  one  hive  over,  and  had^ 
broken  some  of  the  combs.  I  examined  it,  and  found  that  about 
half  of  the  combs  were  broken,  and  had  been  taken  out ;  it  wa« 
very  light,  I  should  say  there  was  not  more  than  1  or  1^  lb.  of 
honey  in  it,  with  perhaps  about  a  quart  measurefcd  of  bees. 
There  was  no  probability  at  its  doing  any  good  without  feeding 
freely,  and  even  with  that  would  have  been  vexv  likely  to  have 
been  filled  with  drone  comb  in  the  spring,  and  perhaps  have 
had  too  many  eaters  and  too  few  workers ;  so  they  would  not  be 
at  any  trouble  with  it,  stating  I  might  have  it  iC  I  could  do> 
anything  with  the  bees. 

As  I  had  two  hives  very  weak  in  bees,  I  thought  I  would 
try  to  unite  them  with  one,  but  was  afraid  of  the  cold ;  however^ 
I  sent  for  them  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  while  it  was  snow- 
ing and  hailing  outside,  I  was  driving  and  uniting  in  the  green- 
house by  candlelight,  which  were  suoceesfully  accomplished 
without  much  fighting,  although  the  queen  was  not  sought  fori. 
not  more  than  a  dozen  bees  lost— just  a  few  flying  out  attracted 
by  the  light  of  the  candle  while  inverting  the  hive. — ^T.  BAas&aWy. 
Jjongnor,  Buxtcn. 

THE  ABT  OF  SUPEBING. 

Havxbo  been  an  attentive  reader  of  "  our  Journal "  for  nearly 
twenty  yean,  I  must  own  to  have  out  open  the  peges  of  yonr 
issue  of  November  18th,  and  laid  it  down  for  the  nrst  time  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  pain.  Does  exhibitkig  tend  to  demoralise  the 
exhibitor  ?  It  would  even  seem  so.  My  eye  rested  first  on  tine 
eommuniostion  of  a  floral  judge,  noting  the  pitiful  fact  tibat  tfao 
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myqtkeak  9i  Ihmn  h»  fomia  decked  out  like  the  Jay,  "in 
boxTowed  plumage;"  so  -very  eztonsiyely,  too.  that  he  and  a 
imther  jadrn  irare  helplesa  to  disqualify ;  farther  on,  amongit 
ttie  lovem  of  the  feathered  tribes,  that  Oanaries  are  now  pro- 
duced in  bright  ooloara  like  afastprint,  "warranted to  wash." 
The  ariifleiiil  eolooring  being  an  intenuJ  prooess,  oannot  of 
eonxae  be  expected  either  to  breed  or  moult  tnie-^prodneed,  in 
short,  to  show  and  selL  To  eaeape  aneh  diflagreeahles  I  took 
nfageasalaatiesortin  onroiva  enpecial  cerner.  What  then 
■Mt  my  Tiew  but  an  article  tram  the  pen  of  your  "VAfaMd  oon- 
tpkqtor  Mr.  Pettigrew  on  the  art  of  snpering,  containing  the 
hnmilinting  confession  that  the  maoh-vannted  sopen  of  the  late 
hortioaltual  exhibition  were  simply  after  all  artiaoial,  of  li«a- 
chMter  mannlactore,  produced  by  foeding. 

Tlie  honey  display  at  ICasMhcster  alter  a  season  tiie  worst  in 
fta  eacperience  of  most  bee-keepers,  at  least  with  ns  in  the 
north,  oaosed  a  general  feeling  of  distrast  to  get  abroad  that 
tkare  was  someuing  mysterious  about  these  prodnotions ;  but 
to  the  pieseut  writer  the  name  of  lir.  PettigTew,  who  projeoted 
and  coUeotcd  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  oat  the  praiseworihy 
idea  was  a  saffioient  gaarantee  that  CTcrything  would  be  con- 
dncted  fairly  and  aboveboard,  the  more  so  as  in  a  proposed  oom- 
petitiTa  test  of  Tsrioos  hiyes  he  soggested  in  the  spring,  bee- 
keepers were  to  be  excladed  from  all  interference  with  their 
•oolonias,  so  that  there  might  not  be  practised  any  "clcTer 
tziokery,"  as  he  termed  it ;  and  I  remembered,  too,  ms  burst  of 
honest  indignation  the  other  year  at  some  Btewarton  supers, 
which  had  found  their  way  to  his  city,  and  in  his  opinion  were  got 
up  by  leeding  with  sugar  syrup,  whUe  another  contributor  as 
stoutly  maintained  the  aforesaid  supers  contained  no  more  sugar 
than  did  his  pen. 

The  inquiiy  naturally  enough  arises.  Was  the  art  of  snpering 
fiuisued  at  Manchester  by  feeding  a  fur  and  legitimate  compe- 
atkok  ?  Most  of  your  readftro  will  agree  in  thinking  irith  me  it 
was  not,  no  doubt ;  although  Mr.  Pettigrew  tells  us  some  of  the 
supers  exhibited  were  got  up  witii  sugar  syrup,  and  consequently 
excluded,  he  led  with  pure  honey,  the  surplus  of  his  stocn 
driven  the  twenty-fourth  dwjr  after  swarming.  In  such  a  season 
as  last  this  was  clearly  what  had  remained  over  of  iormer  seasons, 
and  consequently  was  no ^,  as  the  rule  demanded,  "the  produce 
<ji  1873."  Supposing  the  same  mode  to  be  adopted  next  season, 
the  surplus  would  be  more  or  less  the  left-over  sugar  syrup  of 
the  fall  of  1878.  I  cannot  agree  with  your  correspondent  that 
*'  any  honey  tainted  by  farina  or  other  imnurity  "  can  be  given 
io  bees  with  impunity  to  store  in  supers.  Tne  grosser  impuritiss 
will  doubtless  be  left  behind,  but  the  taint  willremain. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  presupposes  that  when  the  "  art "  of  arttfldaDy 
fUUog-ap  supers  becomes  generally  known,  the  production  as 
well  as  tiie  demand  must  be  materially  enhanced.  I  am  afraid 
the  opposite  of  this  wiU  hold  good.  Honeycomb  in  supers  has 
MMtauy  realised  about  double  the  price  per  pound  of  run  honey, 
beeanae  tiM  wealthier  classes  assumed  in  purchasing  it  in  this 
fonn  they  jnroeured  at  the  enhanced  price  pure  virgin  honey  in 
contradistinction  to  the  impure  stoil,  possioly  adulterated  with 
brown  sugar,  which  is  too  often  palmed-ofl  as  run  honey.  Bat 
let  it  once  go  forth  that  supers  are  no  longer  the  pure  nectar  of 
tiie  flower  of  the  oorrent  season's  gleaning,  but  mere  "  works  of 
Mit,"  dependent  for  their  composition  on  the  conscientious- 
ness of  the  respective  artists,  and  they  will  speedily  become  but 
inoy  oKnamenta  to  decorate  their  dwellings  or  the  honey  ware- 


The  meet  reprehensible  part  of  the  exhibltioQ  was  the  imex- 
fiained  artificial  nature  of  the  ecotents  of  the  supers  exhibited 
at  Manehester.  The  crowds  of  speotatoss  were  permitted  to 
examine  and  move  away  under  the  false  impression  that  tl:ey 
were  bond-fide  productions,  due  to  some  particular  hive  ind 
system  superior  to  what  they  already  possessed,  and  the  extreme 
badness  of  the  season  caased  the  mspariiyto  appear  all  the 
greater.  Mr.  Pettigrew  exooses  himself  thus:  "The  Inter- 
national conld  not  wait  for  a  favourable  honey  year,  hence  I  had 
to  resort  to  artificial  means  to  get  my  palaces  filled."  One  beau- 
tihilly  sealed  bar  of  fresh  pure  honeycomb  would  be  of  more 
Talue  in  the  eyes  of  the  straightforward  honest  bee-keeper  than 
any  so-styled  crystal  palace  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition.  To 
the  jnaetical  apiarian  are  such  crystal  palaces  reckoned  works 
ni  high  art  ?  I  trow  not.  They  could,  if  thought  advisable,  be 
produced  easily  of  an  enhanced  size  to  the  "  Try  to  beat  this  " 
of  Manchester  manufacture ;  the  whole  thing  involving  merely 
the  possession  of  a  few  swarms  of  bees  and  a  cask  of  the  cheapest 
foreign  honey— according  to  Mr.  Pettiffrew  it  mattered  not  now 
much  fermented,  taintedy  or  filled  with  impurities,  it  would  all 
be  purified  in  the  °l^"F^g  process ;  but  most  people  would  sup- 
pose refined  sugar  t&e  more  wholesome  of  the  two. 

To  illustrate  that  such  manufacturing  is  not  altogether  a  new 
Manchester  idea,  I  chanced  some  years  ago  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance  of  a  town  resident  who  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  bee- 
keeping. He  had  a  friend,  however,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  some  very  beautiful  glasses  of  honeycomb.  The  season  I 
first  met  him  nis  Mend  lud  secured  not  one  but  many  palaces 
of  Taaoms  sizes;  a  ooiqple  ran  to  about  Manchester  wi 


From  the  description  of  his  situation— the  centre  ef  a  wide  heath 
district^  and  knowing  something  of  tiie  results  obtainable  by 
combining  prime  swarms,  I  never  for  a  moment  dreamed  but 
that  all  were  genuine.  My  acquaintance  told  me  he  was  going 
to  take  a  run  tnrough  to  visit  tne  bee-master,  and  promised  to 
bring  some  particulars  on  his  return  of  points  of  manipulation 
respecting  ^ndch  I  wished  for  information.  He  was  as  good  as 
his  word,  giving  a  graphic  description  of  the  enthnsiasm  of  his 
friend  upon  bees,  how  he  intended  getting-up  a  ^^ass  for  pre- 
sentation to  Her  Majesty  of  a  size  tlttt  the  Inwest  I  had  seen 
would  be  nothing  to,  how  he  could  easily  fill  a  ghua  case  as  luge 
in  size  as  the  railway  carriage  in  which  they  were  then  travd- 
linff,  how  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  bring  out  one  glass  flavocoed 
with  citron,  another  lemon,  d9c.  I  brought  him  up  rather  ab- 
ruptly, tellhig  him  I  feared  his  bee  friend  was  but  a  manufao- 
turer,  and  dropped  the  acquaintanceship^  at  the  same  time 
pitying  the  one  who  had  invested  a  considerable  sum  in  the 
purehftfe  of  the  lersest  palace. 

The  best  proof  maib  the  Ayrshire  bee-keepers  are  not,  as  m 
body,  guilty  of  nalmin^-off  snpfsir  sjjrn^  for  flower  honey,  as 
insinuafced  Vy  Mr.  Pettigrew,  is  their  accustomed  octagons  are 
nowhere  to  be  seen  the  present  season,  when  the  price  and  the 
scarcity  would  make  the  temptation  all  the  greater.  Their 
glass  merchants  are  not  like  tiie  International,  m&jr  ^oee  forced 
to  "  wait  for  a  favourable  honey  year."  The  followmg  colloquy 
passed  between,  I  believe,  the  largest  bee-keeper  in  Ayzshire 
and  his  merchant.  On  making  his  appearance  tne  first  question 
asked  was,  "What  has  become  of  your  honey?"  His  reply, 
"  My  bees  have  gathered  no  flower  honey  this  Beaaon«  I  have 
none  to  bring,  and  oannot  make  it." 

At  every  exhibition,  of  whatever  description,  there  oug^ic 
always  to  be  a  lynx-eyed  committee  of  investigation,  who  would 
go  round  disqualifying,  if  need  were,  before  the  judges  began 
their  duties,  which  are  onerous  enou^  without  being  called 
upon  to  act  as  detectives.  Were  it  once  known  such  a  system 
was  rigi^y  oif creed  no  "unpleasantness"  would  follow,  and 
frauds  and  chicanery  disappear.  Our  southern  friends  should 
take  the  example  set  them  by  the  Drectors  of  the  Ayrshire 
Agricultural  Society  some  years  a^o.  An  "  outsider  "  brought  a 
boil  which  successfully  competed  m  the  open  division*  carxyixui 
off  first  honours,  and  was  at  once  sold  at  a  lon^  price.  His  head 
was  ornamented  with  a  particularly  stylish  pur  of  horns,  which 
were  very  much  admired.  Some  inquisitive  individual  put  back 
the  hair  at  the  roots,  and  made  the  discovery  that  the  horns  were 
false,  stuck  on  with  gutta  percha.  On  this  being  communicated 
to  the  DirectoTB  tiie  exhibitor  was  summoned  before  them,  when 
they  intimated  that  his  prise  was  forfeited  and  his  name  for  ever 
exponged  fnmi  the  list  of  members.  The  Fiscal,  on  behalf  of 
the  m&iinal  authoritiee,  then  took  the  matter  up,  and  he  was 
tried  at  the  next  assises  for  fraud  and  wilful  imposition,  fines 
refused,  and  condemned  to  an  imprieonment  of  many  months. 
The  horns  of  the  bull  were  real  horns  from  another  animal.  Hie 
foliage  of  the  rose  blooms  were  real  too,  borrowed  from  another 
bush.  The  honey  was  also  real,  borrowed  from  other  hives. 
The  deceived  purchaser  of  the  bull  could  never  expect  him  to 
reproduce  the  same  hozn,  or  the  buyers  of  the  rose  the  same 
foliage ;  those  of  the  Canary  the  same  golden  tint;  nor  yet  the 
Pettigrew  hive  the  -same  amount  of  honey  during  a  similar 
scMon,  all  rasldng  alike  in  the  category  of  the  false  and  decep- 
tive«— A  BnnvBBWSHmB  Bu-; 


FOOD  FOB  BEES. 


AocoBDXso  to  Dr.  Edwin  Lankester  fresh  cow's  adlk  contains 
66.0  per  cent,  of  water  and  4.6  of  sugar  an^  of  oouise,  skim  milk 
has  a  greater  per-centafle  of  water  and  less  of  the  heat-pro- 
ducing materials  which  form  the  cream  taken  off  by  the  process 
of  skimming.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  skim  milk,  as  it  con^ 
tains  a  smiul  portion  of  nutriment  and  transforms  the  sngac 
liquid  into  honey  colour,  is  much  preferable  in  pteparing  bee 
food  than  merely  water  "pure  and  simple."  Mere  thin  sugar 
tofty,  I  think,  is  defioient  in  the  consistence,  the  strength,  the 
mealiness,  the  farina  of  honey,  and  to  correct  this  defeot  I  add 
oatmeal,  which  is  the  best  and  strongest  of  meal,  and  I  find,  as 
I  stated  in  my  first  note,  that  the  bees  clear  it  away  with  quite 
as  much  dispatch.— A.  T.  W.,  Kidwelltf. 

[We  have  omitted  some  paragnphs.  l%6re  is  no  "farina" 
of  any  kind  in  honey,  whether  3rou  mean  by  that  term  the 
pollen  of  a  flower's  anthers,  or  meal,  which  is  the  Sjnionym  of 
"  farinaceous  matter."  The  most  successful  bee-keepers  we 
have  known  feed  only  on  a  syrup  of  the  oonsistency  of  honey* 
made  of  sugar,  water,  and  a  very  slight  addition  of  salt  That 
bees  seek  for  saline  matters  is  well  Known  by  those  who  have 
watched  them  alighting  on  pebbles  by  the  seashore  and  the 
puddles  in  tftable^ards.— Bns.] 

PioioM  ^ovBNGiJLTCKB.— 'In  isply  to  youT  oorrespondent 
"  TuBKBT  Quill,"  it  will,  I  tbink,  be  sufficient  to  state  that, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand  his  meaning,  I  described  the  Silver 
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Don  Carrier  %t  Glasgow  predflely  as  he  hixngelf  woTild  have 
done. — ^YouB  Bbpobtbb. 


Obimoeb  fboh  St.  Michael's. — The  British  Consul  at  St. 
Michael's  has  sent  to  the  Foreign  OfiBice,  in  a  recent  report,  an 
aoooont  of  the  Talne  of  the  fmit  trade  of  that  island  witn  Great 
Britain,  year  by  year,  from  the  year  1747,  when  it  commenced, 
down  to  1872.  The  first  exjport  of  oranges  thence  to  this  country 
is  recorded  in  1761,  when  8}  boxes  at  900  reis  per  box,  amount- 
ing in  aU  to  little  more  than  8  milreis,  were  sent.  The  trade 
grew  and  mnltiplied ;  and  120  years  literwards,  in  1871,  the 
exDort  comprised  264,925  boxes,  at  1610  reis  per  box,  or  426,982 
nrnreis  in  all.  In  1872,  the  Consul's  returns  show  that  there 
were  256,461  boxes  of  oranges  exported  from  St.  Michael's ;  their 
value  was  i^,705,  and  the  export  duty  produced  JE599.  Pine- 
apples and  bananas  are  also  omtiTated.  Our  own  Custom-house 
returns  state  that  in  1872  we  reoeiTed  from  the  Azores  oranges 
and  lemons  of  the  yalue  of  £329,842.  But  thoujgh  Great  Britain 
absorbs  almost  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Azores  and 
imposes  no  duty  upon  the  import  of  their  fruit,  these  islands 
treat  us  with  scant  courtesy,  for  France  and  Prussia  are  allowed 
an  invidious  exception  in  favour  of  their  merchandise,  and  an 
additional  ctd  valorem  duty  is  imposed  upon  British  wares  ex- 
clusively. Owine  to  this  heavy  duty  French  goods,  which  are 
favoured,  are  to  be  purchased  at  lower  rates.  The  Consul  has 
to  state  that  tourists  should  be  advised  to  visit  St.  Michael's  in 
July  and  August  only.  The  cUpoate  has  been  described  as  offer- 
ing a  nine-months  rainy  spring,  and  as  a  winter  station  St. 
Michael's  is,  as  compared  with  Madeira,  deficient  in  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  has  not  an  enviable  climate.— (Tt?reM.) 


limy  xnbtalah  mixed  together  under  sbeUer,  where  the  fowls  csa  bssk  and 
obtein  more  ehelky  ingredients. 

BBSTBOTnro  Bkes  (J^TnoraeiiM).— Ootttgera  osoelly  snifoeste  bees  when 
taking  their  honey,  bat  it  is  e  berberons  end  unprofitable  costom.  Good 
bee-keepers  use  hiTes  which  enable  them  to  take  part  of  the  combe,  and  yet 
leave  a  sulBeient  store  for  the  bees.  Yon  can  haTO  a  book,  **  Bee-keeping  for 
the  Many,"  if  you  enelose  fiye  postage  stamps  with  your  full  address ;  that 
will  inrtraet  yoo. 

Bbbs  DyxHO  {Jamei  Qreffff).—nM  oomb  you  haye  sent  for  inspeetion  ha* 
doubtless  been  taken  from  a  damp  hlTO,  or  from  <me  standing  in  a  damp 
place  or  on  a  wet  board,  otherwise  it  would  not  haTe  been  so  mouldy.  The- 
contents  of  the  cells  were  covered  with  mould,  and  like  puddle.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  with  eertainty  what  has  been  the  eanae  of  the  death  of  ell 
the  bees  in  one  of  your  hivee,  and  how  those  in  another  have  been  so  greatly 
reduced  in  number.  The  cause  may  have  been  one  or  more  of  the  following : — 
Foul  brood,  the  loes  of  queens,  their  falling  to  meet  drones  at  the  proper 
time,  or  want  of  food.  If,  as  yon  think,  foul  brood  is  in  your  other  hiTee, 
they  will  not  thxlTe.  The  bees  should  at  once  be  placed  among  sweet  eombsL 
The  oomb  which  we  noticed  aboye  has  no  diseased  or  foul  brood  in  it. 

Skklxtohuiho  Lxatbs  (J.  E.  Z.,  BoUieiore).— We  beliere  Mr.  Kaye  is  a 
reneotable  man.  Perhi^  his  book  is  out  of  print.  We  wish  that  some  one- 
at  Pewsbuiy  would  bring  this  reply  to  his  notice. 


CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Books  (J.  £.).— Taylor's  **  Bee-keeper's  Hsnnal,"  published  by  Ozoom< 
bridge  A  Sons. 

1CZU.0X  AND  BaouoHTOH  Brow  (Q.).— It  must  haye  been  a  local  Show, 
not  being  advertised. 

NoETHXBN  CoLVMBJLBZAH  SodXTT  (TT.  C.).— It wss  uot adTsrtised  sows 
oonelude  it  was  a  local  Show. 

DnmnmBS  Snow  ( ).— It  was  not  adTertised,  so  we  condude  it  was 

intended  to  be  locaL 

liBBDS  PouLTBT  SHOW.— Mr.  J.  Hason  informs  us,  that  in  the  olass  for 
old  Black  Bed  Game  he  obtained  the  first  prize. 

Lbwbs  PoiTLTBT  Bkow.— Mrs.  G.  Meek  ehould  hare  been  credited  with  the 
second  prise  for  Dorking  hens.  As  the  Dorking,  Dark  Brahma,  French,  and 
Any  yanety  classes  were  exceedingly  good,  those  exhibitors  whoee  specimens 
were  yery  highly  commended  wUl  reeeiye  an  extra  prise— yic,  viscount 
Tumour.  Mrs.  Brassey,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Hepburn,  The  Bey.  T.  Cochrane,  Mr.  H.  W 
Beyille,  Mr.  J.  Walton,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hibbert,Miss  P.  L.  Bleooowe,  Mr.  A.  Wood. 

Bbomlbt  Poultbt  Show  (W.  H.).— We  agree  with  "Ax  Exhibitob," 
that  the  names  of  the  Committee  should  be  published.  All  your  suspicions 
are  unfounded. 

Bbahma  Yultuxb-hocxbd  (O.  X).— Judges  consider  ynlture  hocks  oh. 
jectionable,  we  do  not  know  why,  but  not  a  disqualification.  The  '*  Poultaj 
Cbxonlole  **  was  long  since  inooxporated  with  this  JouxnsL 

PoTJLTBT-XBBVxiio  (tT.  ITooUaii).— If  you  endose  seyen  poatage  stamps 
with  your  address  and  order  "  Poultry-keeping  for  the  Many,"  it  irill  be  sent 
to  you  post  free,  and  it  contains  all  the  information  you  mention. 

Paokdio  Sgos  roB  Traybllxiio  (W.  D.).— Eggs  should  always  be  packed 
Sn  dry  moss,  as  it  is  not  dfected  by  shaking,  and  the  eggs  do  not  then  moye 
from  the  position  in  which  they  are  packed.  Almost  any  other  material 
moyee  from  the  shaking  oooeequent  on  trayelUng,  and  often  leayes  a  layer  of 
eggs,  bare  of  any  protecting  substance.  A  basket,  flower-pot  shaped,  with  a 
Ud,  we  beUeye  to  be  the  best  form  of  package. 

BBBBDixa  iM-AMD'TH  (J,  H.  JV.).— Brothers  and  sisters  are  worse  mating 
than  parent  and  offspring.  The  yearly  change  is  oaJj  a  positiye  neeessiiy 
when  something  more  tiian  eggs  and  table  poultry  are  wanted.  Tou  may 
breed  two  years  from  the  same  birds,  using  tiie  same  oock,  and  eating  or 
selling  the  young  ones.  If,  howeyer,  you  should  breed  one  or  two  of  surpass- 
ing merit,  you  xndght  do  away  with  the  old  bird,  aiid  run  the  young  one  with 
the  hens.  We  repeat,  these  nice  points  want  only  to  be  observed  where  exhi- 
bition and  pszfeet  birds  are  wanted. 

Oocx-CBowiNO  AxHOTAHCB  (O.  Jf.  F".).— We  know  no  breed  of  non-orowing 
eoeks,  and  it  is  the  habit  of  bright  Ghantioleer  to  proclaim  the  day,  which 
now,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  gets  eadier  weekly.  Many  expedients,  such  as 
straps  round  the  throat,  have  been  tried,  but  all  were  failures.  We  do  not 
thizik  your  neighbour  can  compel  you  to  put  away  your  crowing  cock.  Magis- 
trates differ,  and  so  do  their  decisions.  The*  majority  decide  that  cock-crow* 
Ing  is  not  a  nuiaance.  especially  when  only  one  is  kept.  We  give  this  opinion 
nnder  correction,  and  with  difBdenoe,  belieying  with  our  old  friend  Sir  Boger 
de  Ooyerlsy,  **  Much  maar  be  said  on  both  aides  of  the  question."  Then  is, 
bowsyer,  one  way  of  doing  away  with  early  erowing,  and  that  is  to  eonflne 
the  cook  in  a  dark  place,  dome  to  an  understanding  as  to  an  hour  when  the 
erowing  shall  ceese  to  be  a  nuissnoe,  and  till  then  confine  the  bird.  He  may 
be  put  in  a  hamper,  large  basket,  or  box.  He  must  be  in  the  dark  in  a  dry 
nlaee,  free  from  drangbt,  tUl  his  hour  of  release,  and  need  not  suffer  in  con- 
dition from  it. 

Dnoxs  {A.  7.  IT.)^— The  anlj  profitable  Ducks  In  the  Yariety  dass  axe  Man- 
darins and  Carolines.  They  breed  freeW,  and  their  produce  is  always  sale, 
a  ble.    The  Whistling  Ducks  do  not  breed  as  freely,  and  are  not  so  popular. 

Babtams  with  Gb&vb-G<et7BS  (Jock).— You  may  keep  Black  Bantams  and 
Or^ye-Cceurs  together  safely.  We  haye  done  it  for  years,  and  it  is  our  opinion 
It  may  always  be  dosie,  espedaUy  where  all  are  of  the  same  colour. 

Tbdi-sbsubd  BeosUZpJki).— Hbts  a  heap  of  eoal  ashes  and  brieUajers' 


MBTBOBOLOGIOAL  OBSSBYATIONS. 
Oamdbb  Squabb,  Lobsob. 

Lat.  sr  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  O*"  8'  (T  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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40U) 

68.1 

81.S 
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BEMABES. 

Dec  81st.— Bain  in  the  moming,  fine  at  noon,  but  dull  after. 

Jan.  1st.— Foggy  early,  but  fine  at  noon;  rather  dull  after,  though  fine  at^ 

find.— wlnd'y  night,  rainy  moming,  and  at  interyals  all  day,  but  fine  at  night 

8rd.— Bainy  atbiteryals  all  daylUioagb  bright  at  times. 

4th.— Yery  bright  occasionally,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  flakes  or 

■now  at  8.80  p.if.,  fair  all  day,  but  much  colder. 
6th.— A  yeiy  slight  coyering  of  snow  in  the  moming.    A  beautiful  winters 

day ;  hripit  though  cold. 
0th.— Bather  foggy  and  froety  early,  but  a  beautiful  dey. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week  much  the  same  as  last,  caused  by  the  wszmtb 
of  the  earlier  part  oyerbalandng  the  increased  cold  of  the  last  few  days, 
which  may  be  said  to  haye  been  tixe  first  fine  winter  days  that  we  have  had. 

The  total  rainfall  of  1878  here  was  22.67,  being  nearly  2  inches  (er  about 
10  per  oent.)  below  the  ayerage.— G.  J.  Sticobs. 


OOYENT  GABDEN  MABKBT.— JAIHTABt  7. 
A  TEST  fair  supply  is  well  kent  up,  both  out-door  produce  and  that  from 
under  glass  being  sufficient ;  inoeed,  there  is  a  most  unusual  supply  of  Orapea 
in  the  market,  comprising  retarded  Hambnrghs,  Alicante,  Oros  Qni11anme» 
Lady  Downe's,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Our  home  Pine-growers  will  now 
meet  with  a  most  formidable  competition  from  those  In  St.  Michael's,  who  are 
■ending  a  splendid  lot  of  Cayennes,  completely  putting  the  others  in  the 
shade  for  slse,  appearance,  and  quality,  and  whiBh  are  sold  at  yery  modeiat* 
xates.    Potatoes  are  a  heayy  trade,  and  large  quantities  at  the  d^ta. 

VBXJXTi 


§•  d«    8*  d. 

Apples.... Isfere  1  Otol  6 

Chestnuts bushel  10   0  tO   0 

Orapea,hothoase lb.  2  0     7   0 

FUberU lb.   1   0     16 

Cobs lb.  1   6     0   0 

Lemons VIOO   8  0   12   0 

10     8   0 


t.  d.  t.  d. 

Oranges vlOO  4  OtoU  0 

Quinces dos.  0   0  0  O 

Pears.kitehen dos.   1   0  2   0 

dessert dos.   2   0  6   0 

Pine  Apples lb.   8   0  6   O 

Walnuts bnsbellO  0  16   g 

ditto V 100  2  0  8ft 


TBOXTABLSB. 


Artichokes dos.  8 

Asparaims ylOO  6 

p^^ench 86 

Beans,  Kidney....   ylOO  8 

Beet,  Bed dos  1 

BroocoU bundle  0 

Cabbage dos.  1 

Capeienma ^100  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Cauliflower dos.  8 

Celery bundle  1 

Coleworts. .  dos.  bunches  2 

Cucumbers each  1 

piokllng dos.  0 

Bndiye dos.  2 

Fennel buneh  0 

OarUe lb.  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

Horseradish bundle  8 

Leeks bunch  0 

i  Lettuce doB.  1 
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Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  A  Cress.. punnet 
Onlone bushel 

pickling quart 

Partley  per  dos.  bunches 

Pannipi dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidtaej  .« do. 

Round. do. 

Radiehes..  dOB.bnnchee 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Sayoys dos. 

Scorsonera bundle 

Sea-kale basket 
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Tomatoes dos. 

TnmipB bunch 

Vegetable  Manows 
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Bxitiflh  MoMam  oponad,  1769. 
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near  London  dorlng  forty-thraa  jun,  tha  avaraca  daj  tampamtioaof  tha  weak  la  48.6<';  and  ita  night  tempaxaluia    > 
68".  on  the  19th,  1828 ;  and  the  lowaat  oold  4i«  below  xaro,  on  tha  19th,  1888.   The  gzeateat  lall  of  rain  waa  0.88  inoh. 


LATE-KEEPING  GBAPES. 

HEBE  is  no  department  of  frnit-cnltnre  in 
which  there  is  a  greater  diversi^  of  opinion 
than  as  regards  the  merits  of  late-keeping 
Grapes;  nor  is  this  diversi^  confined  to 
the  later  introductions,  bat  it  embraces  all 
kinds,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Lady 
Downe*s,  which  certainly  hangs  in  good 
condition  longer  than  any  other  sort,  and 
invariably  yields  an  abundant  crop  of  fine 
high-coloured  fruit.  Culture  and  manage- 
ment must,  of  course,  always  exercise  an  influence  upon 
tiie  Vine  and  its  produce,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
thai  some  really  valuable  sorts  have  been  hastily  con- 
demned from  ignorance  of  their  particular  requirements. 
It  would,  therefore,  I  think,  be  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  raiser  of  a  good  Grape,  and  the  public  to  whom  he 
offers  it  for  sale,  if  any  peculiarities  either  in  the  Grape 
or  its  culture  were  clearly  set  forth  in  the  first  instance. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  and  in  a  comparison  of  results, 
a  liberal  margin  should  be  aUowid  for  the  influences  of 
Boil  and  situation,  the  vigour  of  the  Vines,  and  the  kind 
of  structure  in  which  they  are  planted,  it  being  quite 
obvious  that  a  weak  point  in  either  respect  may  lead  to 
total  failure.  Given  a  light  airy  vinezy,  with  a  suitable 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  artificial  heat,  a  thorough 
yet  graduated  ventilation,  and  a  sound  well-made 
border,  other  things  being  equal,  success  in  the  fiiUest 
measure  usually  crowns  the  efforts  of  skilful  culture  and 
management. 

The  Grapes  which  I  am  now  sending  to  table  are  from 
Vines  that  have  had  the  benefit  of  most  of  these  advan- 
tages, and  yet  the  measure  of  success  is  hardlv  so  full  as 
could  be  wished,  owing  to  the  imperfect  development  of 
tme  or  two  new  kinds.  The  Vines  are  planted  in  a 
narrow  interior  border  of  about  a  yard  wide,  the  roots 
spreading  thence  under  wide  arches  in  the  front  Wfldl 
into  an  extensive  outer  border.  I  have  described  i^e 
formation  of  this  border  in  a  former  paper,  and  to  show 
that  the  Vines  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  I  may  state 
that  stout  canes  of  about  25  feet  long  were  produced 
almost  without  exception  in  the  first  or  planting  season ; 
and  this  is  not  advanced  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
vigour,  but  rather  as  an  example  of  what  growth  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  any  healthy  young  Vine. 
A  few  details  of  culture,  although  marked  by  no  novelty 
of  treatment,  may  yet  prove  useful  to  beginners. 

Tempebature. — ^The  aim  has  been  to  Keep  up  a  steady 
eqnable  temperature,  50°  being  the  starting  maximum, 
increasing  slowly  and  gradually  with  the  growth,  so  that 
when  the  bunches  were  in  flower  a  night  temperature  of 
fdlly  76°  was  maintained.  After  the  froit  was  "  set  '*  this 
was  reduced  to  about  70°,  which  was  the  standing  tem- 
perature till  the  entire  crop  was  ripe ;  since  thsn  artificial 
heat  has  only  been  required  to  disperse  damp,  or,  rather, 
to  maintain  sufficient  warmth  in  the  pipes  during  damp 
weather  to  keep  a  dry  atmosphere  in  the  interior  of  the 
vineiy. 
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As  these  Grapes  were  brought  to  maturity  during  the 
hot  weather  of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months* 
solar  heat  exercised  an  important  and  most  beneficial 
influence  upon  them,  it  being  a  standing  rule  that  on  all 
bright  days  every  vinery  containing  an  unripened  crop 
of  fruit  shall  be  closed  m  the  afternoon  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  90° ;  and  when  the  sun  is  shining  full  and 
strong  this  high  temperature  often  increases  by  5°  or  10* 
after  the  ventilators  are  closed.  Under  such  favourable 
circumstances  the  heating  apparatus  becomes  rather  a 
valuable  auxiliary  than  the  principal  source  of  heat,  and 
its  aid  is  not  required  till  late  in  the  evening. 

Venthjltion. — ^Air  in  proportion  to  ihe  condition  of 
the  weather  was  always  admitted  through  the  ventilators 
at  the  highest  part  of  the  roof  as  early  as  possible  in  ths 
morning,  except  during  the  prevalence  of  cold  cutting 
winds,  and  during  the  colouring  of  the  fruit  some  of  the 
external  air  was  admitted  night  and  day.  After  the  crop 
was  ripe,  both  front  and  back  ventilators  were  opened 
fully  and  constantly  till  the  damp  dull  weather  set  in, 
when  it,  was  reduced  to  an  opening  along  the  top  of 
barelv  hiJf  an  inclji,  just  enough,  in  fact,  to  keep  up 
circulation. 

Watering. — ^Water  played  an  important  part  through- 
out the  season  of  growth,  the  syringe  being  kept  in  ne- 
quent  play  till  the  flowers  began  to  expand ;  the  evapo- 
rating trays  were  kept  well  filled,  water  was  constantly 
thrown  about  the  floor,  and  tons  of  it  and  weak  liquid 
manure  were  poured  upon  the  inner  border,  the  main 
drain  sending  out  such  a  flow  after  each  application  as 
would  very  Ekely  startle  anyone  having  a  heavy  soil  or 
badly-constructed  border  to  deal  with.  Some  caution  is 
certainly  advisable  in  this  latter  operation,  and  I  would 
advise  care  and  moderation  to  those  having  to  contend 
with  the  evils  of  a  faulty  border.  This  liberal  use  of 
water  was  continued  up  to  the  time  of  flowering,  and 
again  afterwards  till  the  colouring  was  well  advanced. 
Tlxe  syringe  was  not  used  after  the  Grapes  were  visible, 
yet  I  failed  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  red  spider 
throughout  the  season.  When  the  bunches  were  in  flower 
thev  were  examined  twice  daily,  and  the  pollen  applied 
witn  a  brush  whenever  it  appeared  necessary ;  generally, 
however,  pollen  was  so  abundant  that  a  sharp  rap  upon  the 
trellis  would  cause  the  tiny  capsules  to  faU  by  thousands. 

The  varieties  grown  were — 

Ba/rbarossa  [Gros  Guillaume]. — The  bunches  of  this 
kind  were  so  numerous  that  more  than  half  had  to  be 
taken  off.  They  were  almost  all  of  the  large  size  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  fruit  of  this  Vine.  Some  extra 
fires  were  required  to  full^  ripen  them,  but  the  fine, 
rich,  crackling,  and  very  juicy  fruit,  and  the  noble  ap- 
pearance of  the  bunches  when  cut,  afforded  ample  com- 
pensation. This  Grape  should  rank  very  high  upon  the 
list  of  standard  sorts.  It  is  true  enough  that  it  requires  a 
high  temperature  to  develope  its  full  rich  flavour,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  it ;  for,  as 
Mr.  Pearson  states  in  his  little  work  on  the  Vine,  it  is, 
with  proper  treatment,  **  one  of  the  very  best  black 
Grapes  grown.'' 

No.  Uao.— Vol.  LL,  Old  Sssai. 
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Black  Alicante. — This  is  an  eepeoial  faYonrite  with  me.  It 
is  a  magnificent  Grape.  The  bnnohes  are  large,  with  wonder- 
ful shoulders,  and  very  large  berries  of  a  fine  deep  colour,  and 
splendid  bloom.  It  produces  fruit  abundantly,  and  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  best  late  Grapes. 

Lady  Dovme's, — This  useful  Grape  has  been  quite  equal  in 
colour  and  size  of  berry  to  Alicante,  bat  its  bnnohes  were  not 
nearly  so  large. 

Madresfield  Court  Mtucat  had  large,  weU-shouldered,  taper- 
ing bunches,  with  large,  rich,  and  juioy  berries  of  a  moet  de- 
Hcioas  flavour.  It  produced  its  fnut  abundantly,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  fine  and  most  desirable  yariety ;  but  it  did  not  keep 
well;  there  was  an  evident  loss  of  flavour  perceptible  soon 
after  it  was  fully  ripe,  and  the  berries  soon  began  to  shrivel. 
From  my  present  ezperienee  of  it  I  idioiald  oartainly  in  future 
assign  it  a  place  in  an  intermediate  house. 

Mrt,  Pincers  Black  Mtucat. — THs  has  quite  disappointed  me. 
It  is  very  vigorous,  very  free-bearing,  sets  its  buit  well ;  the 
bvadies  were  large,  weU-shouldered,  and  symmetrical,  and  it 
hangs  well ;  but  the  berries  were  small,  deficient  in  flavour,  and 
vsvy  badly  oolonred.  Yet  I  do  not  wish  altogether  to  oon- 
demn  it,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  much  better  eondition  in  other 
hands,  and  am  not  without  hope  of  lutore  smoom. — ^Enwiim 

I*U€«HUB8T. 


JUDGING  ROSES. 


Mb.  Camm  seeks  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  Bose-amateurs  on 
the  subject  of  judging  Boses  at  shows ;  and  if  I  interpret  his 
meaning  rightly,  he  wishes  not  only  tiie  pertieolar  points  he 
has  named  to  be  fairly  discussed,  but  also  tiiat  the  whole 
question  should  be  eonsidered,  with  a  view  of  laying  down,  if 
possible,  some  general  principles  in  aeeerdaaee  with  which 
the  judging  should  be  performed,  so  tiiat  a  eommon  midei^ 
standing  may  be  arrived  at  on  the  main  poiBtfl  that  detenhiae 
the  award  of  prizes. 

The  judging  of  Boses,  like  the  judging  of  other  subjects  in 
horticulture,  has  always  been  a  vexed  question — ^probablj 
always  will  be,  not  so  much  from  the  difficulty  or  impossi- 
bility of  pleasing  everybody,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
attempt,  as  from  a  cause  which  Mr.  Oamm  has  himself  illus- 
trated—namely, those  ordinarily  regaided  as  authorities  in  the 
matter  hold  opinions  widely  diverging  from  one  anottier,  and 
from  whom,  therefore,  uniformity  of  deoision  oan  scarcely  be 
expected  at  all  times. 

But  there  are  points  on  which  judges  of  Boses*  at  shows  ean 
agree,  or  rather  on  which  they  must  agree  if  th^  perform 
their  duties  conscientiously — ^a  postulate  not  requisite  to  be 
brought  forward  in  this  discussion ;  and  these  points  are  so 
obvious  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  they  are  stated  briefly 
but  clearly.  This  I  will  endeavour  to  do  before  taking  up  Mr. 
Oamm's  two  questions.  At  every  show  of  any  pretensions  at 
all,  the  judges  are  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of 
prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the  several  classes  or  groups,  as  the 
«ase  may  be,  and  with  such  regulations  as  specially  refer  to 
these  classes,  at  least  so  far  as  their  duties  are  eoncemed.  Li 
all  properly  regulated  shows  the  stands  of  the  exhibitors  are, 
or  should  be,  arranged  in  their  various  olnasos  and  groups  in 
good  time,  and  in  positions  favourable  for  inspeotion  both  by 
the  judges  and  by  the  visiton  admitted  afterwards— matters 
of  paramount  importance  to  all  eoncemed ;  for  if  the  flowers 
are  staged  late  the  judges  have  either  to  huny  through  their 
duties  in  a  manner  anything  but  satisfaetoiy  to  themselves, 
in  order  to  complete  the  awards  before  the  admission  of 
visitors,  or,  if  visitors  are  admitted  before  the  judging  is 
finished,  the  inconvenience  is  sometimes  so  great  as  materially 
to  impede  progress.  The  judges  should  always  have  time 
allowed  them,  a  little  over  rather  than  under  the  assigned 
hours,  for  when  the  competition  is  keen  and  the  number  d 
exhibitors  great,  their  duties  are  not  only  onerous,  but  many 
minor  points  have  to  be  carefully  oonsideced  and  ooinparative 
merits  evenly  weighed.  I  remember  an  oeeasion  when  acting 
as  one  of  the  censors,  that  owing  to  elose  oompetitioa  among 
a  considerable  number  of  exhibitors,  the  visiton  were  ad- 
mitted before  the  judging  was  complete,  and  we  received  all 
sorts  of  unsolicited  suggestions  upon  the  merits  of  the  speci- 
mens to  be  decided.  Perhaps  the  hints  came  from  the  eidii- 
bitors  themselves;  we  could  not  tell,  only  we  were  made 
aware  that  our  decisions  did  not  all  quite  ooineide  with  the 
opinions  of  some  of  our  self-constituted  advisers. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  all  arrangements  axe  complete 
hy  the  appointed  hour,  and  that  ample  tame  is  aUowed  for  the 


judges  to  perform  their  task,  and  the  services  of  a  competent 
and  sufficient  staff  secured ;  there  are,  I  repeat,  certain  points 
on  which  they  must  agree,  whatever  may  be  their  individual 
opinions  on  minor  matters,  whatever  theories  they  may  have 
formed  as  to  what  oug^t  to  be,  or  whatever  "penchant "  th^ 
may  have  for  this  or  that  variety  or  dass  of  Boss.     Th^ 
must  first  disqualify  any  stand  that  does  not  fulfil  the  re- 
quiremente  of  the  schedule  and  accompanying  regulations. 
For  example,  if  twenty-four  different  kinds  are  required,  they 
must  see  that  there  are  not  two  or  more  of  one  kind  in  the 
same  collection,  or  that  two  or  more  of  one  kind  are  not 
staged  witJi  different  names,  for  these  accidents  have  some- 
times occurred  from  inadvertency.   A  most  excellent  stand  was 
once  disqualified  with  much  regret  on  the  part  of  the  judges 
because  it  contained  two  blooms  of  one  variety,  but  which  was 
known  to  be  an  oversight  of  the  exhibitor.    It  is  also  the  duty 
of  the  judges  to  see  that  the  specimens  are  correctly  named — 
a  requirement  generally  stated  in  the  regulation,  and  almost 
always  assumed  if  not  stated ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  judges  to  name  the  exhibitors'  flowers  for  them.    It  is  a 
eontrovertod  point  whether  misnomers  should  disqualify ;  the 
question  is  not  without  difficulty,  owing  chiefly  to  the  enormons 
number  of  Boses  with  different  names  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  cultivation,  and  which  has,  almost  as  a  natural  oon- 
sequence,  led  to  occasional  mistakes,  and  which  are  therefore 
the  more  pardonable.    If  one  or  more,  but  not  many,  mis- 
named specimens  occur  in  a  stand  of  good  flowers  of  the 
requisite  number  of  kinds,  it  would  evidently  be  an  undue 
exercise  of  severity  or  even  harshness  to  disquaHf  y  on  that  one 
account.    Lemency  in  this  respect  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe 
is  observed  by  the  best  judges ;  at  least  no  serious  detriment  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  show  is  established  can  arise  from 
a  judicious  exercise  of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  stand  containing  the  greatest 
number  of  perfect  and  best  grown  bloMns  must  have  the  first 
piise  in  its  class,  and  the  next  in  number  and  quality  the 
second,  and  so  on  if  more  are  to  be  awarded.  It  is  when  the 
competition  is  severe  that  such  points  as  Mr.  Oamm  has 
mooted  arise  for  consideration.  Let  us  again  assume  as  our 
instance  that  the  class  to  be  judged  is  twenty-four  blooms  of 
any  kinds,  distinct,  one  truss  of  each.  It  is  quite  dear  that 
if  thus  stated  in  ihe  schedule,  or  to  the  same  import,  the 
exhibitor  may,  if  he  chooses,  select  his  flowers  ttom.  any 
family  or  class  of  Boses.  Whatever  varieties  are  shown,  the 
judges  must  decide  according  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
flowers  submitted  to  them ;  however  fine  some  of  them  may 
be,  if  past  their  oulalBation  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  th^ 
cannot  assign  to  such  a  oonsideration  equal  to  what  they 
would  do  if  these  flowers  were  in  their  prime — ^in  other  words, 
their  exhibition  value  is  deteriorated.  Similarly  of  flowers 
exhibited  before  they  have  attained  their  perfection ;  judges 
are  not  to  suppose  what  they  would  be  if  left  on  the  plimt 
they  were  cut  from  for  another  day  or  two.  Nor  can  any 
account  be  taken  of  very  small  blooms  however  perfect  they 
may  be  in  fonn  or  colour ;  these  may  be  admirably  suited  for 
a  button-hole,  and  as  such  might  form  a  class  by  themselves 
for  the  gratification  of  those  who  delight  in  decorating  them- 
selves with  floral  ornament.  Exhibitors  frequently  fall  into 
the  mistake  of  cutting  their  flowers  overblown,  or  too  soon 
before  expansion,  under  the  impression  that  judges  wiU  give 
them  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  amount  of  credit  as  Uiey 
would  do  if  they  were  at  their  best. 

If  the  competition,  say,  for  the  flrst  prize  is  so  dose  as  to 
require  a  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  individual  flowers 
in  the  competing  stands,  the  judges  ought  in  fairness  to  the 
exhibitors  to  take  into  consideration  every  circumstance  for 
and  against ;  form,  size,  and  colour  predominating.  But  these 
are  not  all :  they  must  know  that  Tea-scented  kinds  esgroBS  a 
mudi  larger  degree  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator 
than  any  other  family  of  Boses,  and  that  among  them  are 
found  variety  in  form,  colour,  and  beauty  not  yet  attained  in 
other  kinds ;  so  that  to  leave  out  the  consideration  of  these 
qualities  would  be  to  throw  indirectiy  discouragement  in  the 
way  of  their  culture.  I  therefore  agree  with  Mx.  Oamm  veiy 
decidedly  that  the  insertion  of  two,  three,  or  even  four  well- 
grown  trusses  of  Tea-scented  kinds  in  a  stand  of  twen^-four 
does  materially  improve  it.  Where  ean  we  yet  find  a  finer 
yellow  than  in  Mar6chal  Nid;  a  more  beautiful  blush  pink 
than  in  Souvenir  d'un  Ami ;  a  more  pure  white,  with  delieate 
centre,  than  in  Devoniensis  ?  Nor  must  our  old  but  somewhat 
caprimoos  favourite  Gloire  de  Dijon  be  forgotten.  Not  only 
these  but  others  of  the  same  race  oan  be  grown  quite  lar^ 
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for  txUMtum.  But  tluit  a  T^a  Bom,  oyoii  in  tbe 
W^ftast  perfMtioii,  ahoold  have  a  donUa  exhibition  vahie 
iMignaii  to  it,  or,  as  Mr.  Gamm  sayt,  two  points  to  the  others' 
ana,  wonld  ba  to  giye  a  sort  of  mathematieal  preeision  to 
Boa»>jttdgiBg  whieh  it  is  not  snsoeptible  of.  The  seienoe  of 
jvdgiDg  Bosee  hss  not  yet  beoome  a  dednotive  soienoa ;  it  is 
still  an  empiridsm,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  absolute 
eertainty  is  arriyed  at  in  all  its  aspects. 

It  ia  quite  eonsistent  with  fairness  that  the  judges  should 
not  pass  mmotioed  the  arrangement  and  symmetry  of  the 
wijoto  stand,  oompartng  sueh  with  its  ooibpetitors ;  bat  in  my 
opmion  disteibiition  of  ooloor  should  haye  preeedenoe  oyer 
maiiandtj  of  size.  Artistic  taste  is  not  always  satisfied  with 
ssaokg  the  most  eharming  of  flowers  set-up  like  a  squad  of 
inhmteaca  at  drilL  I  am  one  of  a  yeiy  few,  perhaps,  entirely 
at  iamie  with  the  present  mode  of  exhibiting  Boses,  but  to 
enter  upon  this  question  now  would  be  too  great  a  digression. 

I  wish  to  add  one  remark  on  size.  Granted,  howeyer,  that 
large  Boaes  are  desirable,  they  are  always  admired  and  some- 
times wondered  at ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  there 
•re  yet  yery  fewyarieties  naturally  large  with  all  the  perfeotion 
ol  Charles  Lefebyre,  Baroness  de  Bothschild,  Mar6ohal  Niel, 
and  Marquise  de  Oastellane.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
large  Boaes  in  eultiyation,  and  eyen  monstrosities,  but  most 
of  them  are  either  flat,  unsymmetrieal,  coarse  in  petal,  de- 
ficient in  coloar,  or  otherwise  objectionable ;  while  there  is  a 
nmttitade  of  others  of  surpassing  excellence,  which,  though 
not  naturally  so  large  ss  the  kinds  named  aboye,  neyerthe- 
leas  form  the  body  of  eyery  Boss  exhibition.  To  set-up  a 
fictions  standard  of  size,  thereby  inciting  amateurs  and 
exhibitors  to  aim  at  producing  abnormal  flowers,  to  oyer- 
stimulate  and  kill  their  plants,  inducing  hypertrophy  and  a 
moiety  of  the  leagues  of  Egypt  among  them,  cannot  tend  to 
a  healthy  promotion  of  Bose  culture.— A.  H.  Kbnt. 


WINTEB-DBESS  TOUB  FBUIT  TBBES, 

This  is  no  adyertisement.  Ihaye  nothing  to  sell.  I  merely 
to  point  out  what  a  yast  deal  of  time,  anxiety,  and  per- 
hi^  fmit  (if  the  midsummer  frosts  do  not  come  again)  can  be 
sayed  hj  timely  attention  to  the  trees  in  wmter.  I  suppose  no 
good  gardener  now  belieyes  in  late  pruning;  all  should  be 
finished  at  the  first  opportunity  after  the  principal  leayes 
haye  fallen,  and  most  of  it  ought  to  be  done  before  that 
time.  The  worst  time  is  undoubtedly  just  when  the  buds  are 
swelling. 

As  soon  as  the  pnming  is  finished  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
taking  care  of  the  fmit  buds  that  remain.  Bollfinches  I  see 
are  getting  more  namarous  than  oyer ;  they  will  soon  make  an 
onslaught  on  the  Ghsmes  and  Plums  if  left  to  themselyes. 
Eggs  of  aphides  may  be  seen  clustered  round  the  buds  of  Peach 
and  other  trees  ia  the  most  sheltered  positions;  and  red 
spider,  if  not  seen  now,  will  soon  make  its  appearance  when 
the  trees  begin  to  grow.  Now  is  the  time  to  battle  against  all 
these  enemies  with  a  chance  of  yictory.  Leaye  it  till  the  spring 
when  the  buds  are  beginning  to  swell,  if  the  buUflnches  haye 
left  any,  and  probably  you  may  not  get  rid  of  your  small 
tormentors  all  the  summer,  certainly  not  till  your  trees  are 
damaged  more  or  less.  The  insects  will  seem  to  be  in  the 
bods  as  they  open,  and  will  grow  faster  than  the  buds ;  the 
young  leayes  will  be  crippled  and  curled,  and  form  a  com- 
fortable home  from  which  you  can  scarcely  dislodge  them 
without  remoying  or  damaging  some  of  the  leayes,  and  the 
consequence  will  be  that  the  best  part  of  the  spring  wiU  be 
past  before  you  get  a  healthy  shoot.  If  after  that  your  wood 
ripens  in  autumn,  you  are  fortunate. 

There  are  many  mixtures  recommended  for  dressing  fruit 
trees,  some  of  which  kill  Uie  insects,  some  kiU  the  trees,  and 
others  kill  both  if  used  as  directed  by  the  yendors.  The 
following  is  the  best  I  haye  tried ;  it  can  be  made  by  anyone, 
is  quite  harmless,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  birds  will 
not  touch  it.  The  ingredients  are  a  quarter-peck  or  more  of 
quite  fresh  quicklime,  a  pint  of  sulphur,  and  1}  lb.  soft  soap. 
Choose  lime  that  weighs  yery  lightly,  dip  a  few  of  the  lumps 
i^  or  sprinkle  with  water  ^ot  water  is  the  quickest  in  action), 
and  place  in  a  bucket  or  other  yessel ;  sprinkle  a  little  of  the 
sulphur  thinly  oyer  it,  then  add  more  lime  just  damp  enough 
to  Black,  and  more  sulphur  on  the  top  of  it,  repeating  this  till 
aU  the  sulphur  is  used.  When  the  lime  is  slacked  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  su^hur  is  quite  dissolyed,  and  is  scarcely  yisible, 
except  in  the  durker  colour  it  has  giyen  to  the  lime.  The 
quantity  of  liana  nsed  is  not  important,  so  long  as  there  is 


suAsient  to  dlasolya  the  sulphur.  The  soft  soap  should^be 
dissolyed  separaleliy,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  the  lime  and 
sulphur,  and  sufltoient  water  added  to  make  three  gallons  in 
aU.  If  the  miztnra  ia  not  thick  enough  to  apply  with  a  brash, 
day  or  more  hma  nay  be  added ;  if  the  glaring  white  is  ob- 
jected tOy  mix  soot  with  it.  If  mixed  in  the  way  I  haye  described 
and  iqpplied  in  dry  weather,  no  amount  of  rain  will  wash  it  off ; 
but  if  lima  ii  used  that  has  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  solphu  will  not  properly  dissolye,  and  the  first  shower 
will  wau  all  away. 

It  ia  necessary  to  caution  my  readers  against  dissolying  the 
sali^Mir  in  a  house  eontaining  plants  in  a  growing  state,  the 
gas  emitted  will  bum  up  eyery  leaf  just  as  completely  as  if 
fire  had  been  used.  I  haye,  howeyer,  neyer  found  trees  injured 
from  being  painted  with  this  mixture ;  it  is  only  the  sulphurous 
gas  that  is  dangerous,  and  that,  probably,  would  not  injure 
plants  in  a  dormant  state. — ^W.  Tati<ob. 


THE  KITCHEN  GABDEN.~No.  4. 

iM  this  paper  I  purpose  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
extent  ol  ktteheit-garden  ground  Ukely  to  be  required  among 
those  for  wtuaok  1  write.  There  may  be  a  difficulty  in  laying 
down  a  rala  for  one  and  all,  but  I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  be 
abls  to  say  suifisMSit  to  afford  some  guide  to  those  who  may 
require  a  few  hints. 

One  of  the  flrvt  considerations  is  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  snppUed  from  the  garden,  and  next  is  the  style  of  liying, 
whieh  yazies  eonBiderahly  according  to  the  company  entertained 
and  partiea  given.  There  is  a  great  difference,  too,  in  indiyi- 
duals  as  rsgaida  ibm  consumption  of  yegetables,  for  while 
some  families  require  a  large  quantity  others  coneume  com- 
paratiyely  little.  Of  Imits  of  different  kinds  I  belieye  the 
consumption  is  mere  equal,  for  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  do 
not  like  to  have  aU  the  fruit  that  can  be  grown  in  gardens  such 
as  I  am  writing  ab<Nit,  especially  of  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Baspberries,  Ac.  Again,  some  persons  haye  a  fancy  for  par- 
ticular yegetablee,  Asparagus  or  Sea-kale  for  instance ;  and  if 
forced  supplies  ol  these  are  required  from  Christmas  onwards, 
much  more  space  will  be  needed  for  their  eultiyation  than  if 
they  were  onfy  to  be  used  at  their  natural  season.  In  fact 
the  yegetable  luxuries  indulged  in,  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  are  required,  will  be  some  guide  to  the 
extent  of  ground  needed  for  their  growth.  One  or  two  other 
things  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  instance,  some 
soils  are  not  so  fertile  as  others,  and  will  not  produce  the  same 
quantity  on  a  giyen  space  or  of  such  good  quality  ;  this,  how- 
eyer, I  do  not  think  a  yery  great  difficulty,  as  soils  can  be  much 
improyed  and  made  more  productiye  by  a  judicious  system  of 
eultiyation. 

Before  settling  upon  the  extent  of  the  garden  proper  it 
should  be  ascertained  whether  the  coarsest  of  the  yegetables, 
as  the  main  crops  of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  the  like» 
are  to  be.  grown  ki  an  outside  slip  of  ground  or  in  a  field; 
many  proprietors  of  small  gardens  either  do  that  or  purchase 
sueh  supplies,  so  that  this  makes  a  material  difference  in  tiie 
size  of  the  garden  to  be  formed.  I  am  no  adyocate  for  en- 
closing more  ground  than  is  required,  rather  would  I  err  the 
other  way,  for  it  is  a  question  in  many  places  when  such  is 
the  case  whether,  under  good  management,  a  smaller  garden 
would  not  supply  eyerything  required,  and  a  large  garden  not 
fully  cropped  looks  anything  but  well ;  besides,  it  offers  an  in- 
ducement to  crop  the  spare  ground  with  something  that  may 
prejudicially  affect  its  fertility.  For  instance,  I  haye  known 
more  than  one  garden  where  the  yacant  ground  has  been  planted 
with  forest  trees,  sueh  as  Chestnuts,  Ash,  Beech,  and  Oak,  and 
almost  eyeiy  pcurtide  of  nutriment  taken  out  of  it.  When 
this  ground  is  again  wanted  for  yegetables  they  are  found  not 
to  thriye  satisfactorily,  the  mistake  is  discoyered,  and  much 
time  and  expense  ineumd  in  restoring  fertility 

Mr.  C.  Mcintosh,  when  writing  on  the  subject  years  ago,  states 
that  to  eyery  four  grown-up  persons  a  rood  of  ground  should 
be  allotted,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  haye  no  reason 
to  doubt  Ids  estimate ;  therefore  a  garden  enclosing  an  acre 
of  ground  may  be  set-up  as  one  of  yery  fair  size  for  an  amateur. 
Of  course  the  extent  may  be  less  or  greater  as  circumstances 
dictate,  but  I  am  not  calculating  that  all  gentlemen  would 
wish  to  indulge  in  eyery  garden  luxury  proyided  in  families  of 
rank;  but  in  an  acre  of  ground  one  might  haye  his  little  green- 
house and  yinery,  a  smiUl  pit  and  frames,  and  if  Potatoes  and 
some  other  common  yegetables  are  proyided  elsewhere,  there 
will  be  employment  for  one  actiye  man  eonstantiy,  with  perhaps 
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•It  uaiaUnt  at  bn^  timoi.  It  it  difGonlt,  however,  to  give  a 
•onect  eltimBto  of  the  labour  Teqnired  for  a  garden,  for  vbere 
ene  man  will  be  laffioient  in  some  gardens  of  an  aore,  othert 
of  that  size  will  need  two  or  three,  lO  mneh  depeniU  upon  the 
arrangement  &ad  oonienience  of  obtaining  eTerything  oon- 
seated  with  a  garden.  Aa  an  instance  I  wilt  anppoie  that  there 
am  two  gardens  of  one  size— one  shall  haxe  the  water  laid-on 
to  ererj  pari  and  the  other  shall  not.  Imagine  the  extra- 
ordinal?  diSerenoe  in  the  labour  attached  to  it,  and  in  dry 
•ommeri  a  msn'e  time  might  be  wholly  taken  np  in  watering 
Ua  oropa  to  the  negle«t  ol  other  things.  In  taj  opinion  thia 
ii  the  only  wi^  to  jadge  of  the  amount  of  asaiatanoe  required 
whether  in  a  large  or  small  garden. — THoiua  BaooBD. 


TEA  EOSES. 
Thbbs  has  been  of  late  quite  a  oommotion  reapeoting  Tea 
Bomb,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  it.  as  there  is  always  some 
good  deriTsd  from  Gaussian.  With  r^ard  to  Tea  Bomb  in 
exhibition  atands,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  one  of  these 
ia  not  oampleie  without  the  Teas.  Where  can  yon  get  thoee 
fine  tints  in  the  Hybrid  Ferpetnala  aa  in  the  Teas,  whioh  are 
delioate  in  oolonr,  Sne  in  texture,  and  very  large  if  well  grown  T 
Where  can  joa  find  a  Hybrid  Fen>etaBl  eqnal  in  eoTonr  to 
DflTonienaia,  with  its  beantifnl  wailike  petiUs,  so  obute  and 
striking  in  appearance !  Then  take  Madame  BraTy,  a  eharm- 
ing  Bom,  vcoy  large  and  almost  perfect  in  form,  its  colour  a 
beaatifol  oreun,  blending  splendidly  with  the  hnes  of  the 
Hybrid  Ferpetaala.  Then  we  have  Soavenir  d'nn  Ami,  Son- 
TBnir  de  Eliae  Vardon,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Belle  Lyon- 
saise,  all  of  the  first  order  for  size,  enbttanoe,  and  delicacy 
of  eolow.  How  can  we  diaaard  them  as  not  to  be  shown 
with  the  Hybrid  Ferpetnale  when  they  harmonise  ao  nicely 
with  each  otherT  I  contend  that  if  snoh  be  the  ease  it  would 
be  a  monstrous  blunder.  Fancy  how  monotonous  a  stand  of 
B^brid  Ferpetnals  would  look  (although  they  might  be  fine 
blooms)  eipeelally  if  they  were  nearly  of  one  colour,  as  they 
most  probably  might  be,  such  as  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Ban- 
maim,  Lfiopotd  Hauabnrg,  B^nateni  Vaiase,  Exposition  de 
Brie.  Ae.  Stands  of  thirty-sii,  twenty-fonr,  and  twelve, 
without  the  introduction  of  Tea  Boaea,  would  be  very  doll, 
wonld  want  life ;  bnt  combine  the  two  families,  than  yon  wiU 
have  variety,  contrast,  and  distinctnen  of  colour.  I  trust  that 
the  separation  of  Teas  from  Hybrid  Perpetnals  will  never  take 
pUoe. — M*BLo:f  Whittle,  Beigrave. 


THE  ACHAN  PEAK. 

Tms  well-known  Sootoh  Pear,  I  believe,  ia  held  in  high 
esteem,  and  aeema  to  do  ramarkably  well  in  Scotland,  bnt  is  of 
little  use  as  a  dessert  Pear  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed ;  indeed  it 
ia  seldom  met  with  in  England.  I  was,  therefore,  somewhat 
snrprised  to  find  a  tree  of  it  iiere  agunat  a  aouth  wall,  although 
we  have  so  many  varietiee  better  deserving  such  a  position. 
Ihia,  however,  was  aeoounted  tot  by  the  fact  that  a  Scotch 
gardener  made  thia  garden  some  sixvy  yeara  eince.  When  I 
took  it  in  charge  I  found  thia  and  a  few  other  trees  much 
negteoted.  Not  knowing  what  the  tree  might  be,  I  eonunenced 
Mnovating  it  by  redaoillg  the  old  worn-out  spura  that  had 
formed  an  almost  impenetrable  maae  about  IB  inohea  from 
the  wail,  also  a  mass  at  the  top,  which,  vrith  some  of  the  main 
kranohes ,  was  diiplaoed,  and  as  mnch  young  wood  laid-in  during 
the  following  auinmer  aacouldbe  done.  By  these  means  I  have 
had  for  the  last  three  or  lour  years  an  immense  crop  of  fine 
large  fruit,  but  of  coarse  useless  for  the  dessert,  being  dry, 
almost  Qavonrlesa,  and  decaying  as  aoon  as  ripe. 

Fears  being  very  scarce  anything  was  better  than  none,  and 
B  oocurred  to  me  to  send  in  Imit  of  this  variety  just  lietore 
they  came  to  maturity  to  be  nsad  for  cooking,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  are  thoroughly  appreoiated  by  the  family  at 
table.  I  do  not  acsert  that  they  are  eqnal  to  the  Catillao, 
Belmont,  or  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  either  in  colour  or  flavour, 
hut  a  httle  spice,  cochineal,  itc,  will  make  a  vast  difference 
and  piodaca  an  eieellent  sweetmeat.  They  are  preserved 
jars  by  the  score,  keep  well  for  months,  and  are  foond  ol  great 
MB  daring  the  winter  when  other  traits  are  soaroe. 

I  am  rathar  glad  that  I  did  not  carry  oat  my  idea  of 
flaoing    the   tree   above  referred  to  with   a  better  vaiie 
Indeed  a  young  tree  had  been  placed  near  it  to  take  its  pla 
forllike  allyonng  trees  if  possible  to  be  amoet  in  a  bearing 
•ondition  before  planting  them  in  snch  places,  so  that  wall 
SfMe  may  not  be  idle  for  at  least  four  or  five  yeara. 


I  will  just  mention  in  favour  of  growing  this  variety — first, 
_-iat  it  is  a  sure  cropper,  frosts  doing  bnt  little  damage  to  tbe 
blooms  when  it  kills  all  others ;  second,  that  it  is  searoelT' 
aBeoted  irith  canker,  in  proof  of  which  there  is  the  laet  th&t 
it  has  stood  here  for  sixty  years,  when  trees  of  many  other 
have  died. — J.  Tiilob,  Ifoeiiricynne. 


FL0WEB8  FOB  OUB  BOBDEBS.- 

CAMPANITIA  OOBOKATjI-«bowi 
AvoHO  floral  treaanree  the  Campanulas  hold  a  ei 
aoe.  Bcaroely  a  eountry  within  the  temperate  Eone  whioh 
does  not  contribute  several  species,  to  Uiis  very  intereatiDg 
genos.  Their  general  appearance  is  well  known,  tor  the  gar- 
dena  are  tew  indeed  inwbieh  some  Bellwort  ia  not  to  be  fonnd. 
In  so  extenatve  a  genua  oonaiderable  difletenoes  ol  habit  wonld 


naturally  be  looked  for;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  specie* 
varying  from  a  few  inchea  in  length — as  in  the  elegant  little 
C.  pumila — to  several  feet,  as  in  the  equally  well-known  C.  py- 
ramidalis.  Some  of  tbam  are  tiailers,  of  which  class  ths 
C.  garganioa,  often  cnltivated  as  a  window  plant,  may  be  cited 
as  an  example ;  hat  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  ipeoies  ara 
of  erect  growth.  A  few  are  annnal,  and  there  are  about  twenty 
biennial  species ;  bnt  the  genus  consists  ohieBy  of  herbaeeona 
perennials.  White,  and  various  sbsdes  of  violet,  bine,  and 
purple,  are  the  prevailing  colours ;  there  are,  however,  several 
yellow  species,  and  also  a  few  of  a  reddish  lilac,  bat  none  of  a 
distinct  red  tint. 

The  preaent  plant  is  a  hardy  perennial,  growing  about  3  feet 
high,  and  having  foliage  etosely  resembling  that  of  the  peach- 
leaved  CampaniQa,  C.  persieiloUa.  The  white  oalyi,  with  it* 
green  tips,  has  a  very  pretty  effect,  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend the  spedee  for  general  cultivation.  It  is  of  easy  increase 
by  seeds  or  division  of  the  roots  in  spring.  —  (W.  TAomjxon's 
SnglUh  FloiccT  Qarden,  RevUed  by  the  Aatkor.) 

A   GaBniNiB's   Scfiasmioii. — On  the  first  day  of  this 
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BAD,  replied,  *<  Wait  ftwhile,  oook,  the  lad'a  gone  for  a  loaf. 
CSook  saw  no  why  in  this  beeanee  for  delay,  but  the  gardener 
vaa  resolute;  howerer,  the  basting-ladle  and  spade  did  not 
eome  into  eoUision,  for  the  loaf  arriTed,  and  then  the  gardener 
np^Med  the  rhymed  proverb : — 

•«  T«k«  oat.  than  taka  in, 
BibdlaakviUbeoiii; 
T»kfl  in,  Umh  take  oat, 
Good  la«k  oomM  aboat.** 


NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN,  1873.— No.  2. 

Flobir  thongh  I  am,  my  first  subject  shall  not  be  about 
florists'  flowers,  but  one  more  generally  interesting.  There 
are  multitudes  of  people  who  not  only  do  not  oare  for,  but  who 
positiTely  (dreadful  people  I)  ridieule  the  taste  of  a  man  who 
can  go  into  raptures  oyer  a  frame  of  Auriculas  or  find  out  the 
minute  diflferenoes  in  a  stand  of  Picotees ;  but  tiiere  is  hardly 
anyone  insensible  to  the  ralue  of  a  good  dish  of  **  taters."  I 
say  hardly  anyone,  for  I  hare  known  people  who,  so  long  as 
it  was  a  Potato,  were  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  whether  it  was 
raealT  or  waxy,  white  or  yellow,  round  or  kidney.  But  th^ 
an  the  exceptions }  happy  indlTiduids  whom  indigestion  nerer 
fistnrbs.  I,  alas  I  am  differently  constituted,  and  think  one 
of  the  first  requisites  for  daily  food  is  a  good  Potato,  and,  as 
I  dare  say  some  of  the  readers  of  our  Journal  will  recollect, 
have  not  unfrequently  bored  them  with  discussions  and  notes 
on  this  Tezy  common  subject.  Most  of  the  new  kinds  of  Pota- 
toes haTS  been  submitted  to  me  for  trial,  while  of  all  the  old- 
established  sorts  I  have  had  many  years*  experience.  Of  those 
that  I  tried  in  the  past  year  I  now  proceed  to  telL 

What  a  strange  and  inexplicable  mystery  is  that  Potato 
disease  I  Strange  that  we  should  have  been  growing  the 
Potato  for  three  hundred  years,  and  that  not  until  1846  should 
that  terrible  malady  whi<di  brought  desolation  and  despair  to 
thousands  of  homes  haye  made  its  appearance.  Inexplicable 
too,  for  although  it  m«r  be  admitted  that  it  is  dependant  on 
eertain  atmospheric  innuences,  we  may  safely  infer  that  these 
•disturbing  elements  were  no  noydty,  and  that  th^  existed 
Iwfore  1846  as  well  as  since ;  and  I  know  nothing  that  ought 
to  teach  scientific  men  a  sluurper  lesson  of  humility  than  this, 
that  with  a  matter  which  they  can  see,  and  feel,  and  test,  and 
eubmit  to  microscopic  investigation,  th^  are,  after  nearly 
thirty  years*  knowledge  of  it,  neither  able  to  tell  us  the  cause 
or  suggest  a  remedy ;  and  yet  too  many  of  this  class  are  ready 
enough  to  decry  as  credulous  those  who  believe  in,  although 
they  cannot  comprehend,  the  ways  of  Him  **  Whose  footsteps 
are  not  known." 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  strange  experience  also. 
I  confined  myself  to  comparatively  few  sorts,  comprising  Lee's 
Eidn^,  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf ,  Waterloo  Kidney,  Lapstone 
Sidney,  Paterson*s  Victoria,  Sutton's  Bed-skin  Flourball, 
Sutton's  Hundredfold  Flukcj  Torkshire  Hero,  and  Dalmahoy. 
Of  these  the  two  former  were  planted  in  my  garden,  and  the 
remainder  in  a  piece  of  very  light  sandy  boU  just  suitable  for 
growing  Potatoes.  All  came  up  well,  but  the  late  frosts  in 
Hay  sadly  interfered  with  the  produce  of  the  earlier  sorts. 
My  plan  is  always  to  lay  out  the  seed  of  the  early  sorts  singly, 
so  as  to  allow  them  to  spear  about  an  inch.  This  secures  an 
even  crop,  and  of  course  brings  them  forward  more  rapidly. 
Well,  all  these  were  lifted  early.  Lee's  Kidney  I  found  a  very 
early  Potato — as  early  as  the  old  Ashleaf  and  very  prolific,  the 
tubers  large  and  well-flavoured.  I  do  not  know  its  origin,  but 
it  was  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  and  is, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  best  of  the  very  early  sorts. 
TEhese  were  soon  gone,  for  I  had  but  few  of  them,  and  were 
eueoeeded  by  Myatt's  Prolific.  Of  this  the  crop  was  fair,  and 
<not  a  symptom  of  disease  amongst  them.  The  greater  portion 
of  these  I  sent  to  market,  for  at  that  early  time  one  can  realise 
a  good  price  for  them,  and  th^  are  not  keepers.  I  found  that 
any  stock,  though  a  selected  one,  was  slightly  deteriorating, 
and  so  I  have  this  season  determined  to  obtain  fresh  seed 
torn  a  distance. 

My  later  crops  of  Potatoes  were  all  grown  in  the  field, 
and  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  healthiness  of  their  ap- 
pearance up  to  Uie  very  end  of  August ;  and  as  the  first  week 
of  that  month,  which  I  have  always  regarded  as  the  most  fatal 
time  (oh !  how  well  do  I  remember  that  terrible  week  in  1846 !) 
had  passed  over  safely,  I  was  led  to  hope  that  all  would  be 
welL  But  then  came  the  September  rains.  Spots  began  to 
show  themselves  on  the  leaves,  and  on  digging-up  a  hill  or  two 
unmistakeable  proofs  of  the  disease  were  noticed.  Previous  to 
^is  I  had  dug-out  and  eaten  some  rows  of  Dalmahoys,  a  very 


favourite  Potato  with  many,  and  deservedly  so ;  amongst  these 
I  had  no  disease,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Waterloo  Kidney, 
which  I  had  hoped  well  of,  was  terribly  touched.  Lapstone, 
which  I  still  maintain  against  all  comers  to  be  the  veir  best 
Potato  grown,  was  also  tolerably  free  from  the  blight,  although 
at  other  seasons  I  had  found  it  easily  affected.  Torkshire  Hero 
I  cannot,  I  am  sorrv  to  say,  tell  much  about  this  season,  for 
through  some  blunder  it  had  got  mixed  up  with  another  kidney, 
and  therefore  it  must  remain  unnoticed.  My  mainstay  was 
to  have  been  Paterson's  Victoria,  for  last  year ;  in  the  same 
sort  of  ground,  it  turned  out  so  well  and  kept  so  long  that  I 
entirely  reversed  my  former  unfavourable  opinion  of  it.  My 
crop  this  year  was  twice  as  good,  the  tubers  splendid;  but 
alas  I  when  I  dug  them  fully  one-half  were  gone,  and  as  usual, 
the  largest  finest  tubers  were  those  most  hopelessly  gone.  I 
can  well  understand  the  pitiable  look  of  despair  witib  which 
the  labouring  man  must  regard  his  tainted  crop  on  which  he 
had  built  sudi  hopes.  There  remained,  then,  but  two  sorts — 
Sutton's  Hundredfold  Fluke  and  Bed-skin  FlourbalL  Of  these 
I  had  a  few  long  rows  each.  They  were  grown  alongside  the 
Victorias,  and  i^though  the  latter  were  so  diseased  I  did  not 
dig-up  half  a  dozen  bad  tubers  of  either  of  these  two  sorts, 
whUe  both  had  heavy  crops.  Why  this  should  be  I  know  not, 
but  I  see  my  experience  has  been  that  of  many  others.  As  to 
the  former,  I  regard  it  as  a  well-fiavoured  and  mealy  Potato, 
fit  for  general  use.  Sutton's  Bed-skin  Flourball,  I  see,  has 
had  its  admirers  and  detractors.  My  own  experience  is  de- 
cidedly in  its  favour,  but  then  it  should  be  baked,  and  not 
boiled  or  steamed.  No  large  Potato  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
these  processes  of  cooking. 

Such,  then,  is  my  experience  of  Potatoes  this  season.  I 
have  suffered,  as  most  have  done,  from  the  disease.  I  have 
not  found  any  remedy.  I  endorse  my  friend  Mr.  Baddyffe's 
*'  early  ripeners  and  long  keepers "  as  the  Potato  motto.  I 
still  prefer  for  flavour  the  Lapstone  to  all  others.  Practically 
for  freedom  from  disease  I  claim  the  palm  for  Hundredfold 
Fluke  and  Bed-skin  Flourball. 

I  had  a  few  of  the  Early  Vermont  submitted  to  me.  It 
seems  to  be  a  good  form  of  Early  Boss  and  cooks  well,  and  if 
earlier  than  that  variety  deserves  its  name. — ^D.,  Deal, 


HELLEBORUS  NIGER. 


PBEBUMiNa  that  I  have  the  same  variety  as  "  Gxmtubioh  '* 
has  submitted,  I  should  like  to  advise  its  extended  culture. 
Its  blooms  are  2  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  of  pearly  whiteness, 
most  of  them  having  the  accompaniment  of  a  pink  bud.  It  is 
a  winter-flowering  plant,  and  for  cutting  from  is  no  unworthy 
rival  to  the  beautiful  Euoharis  amazonica  if  only  a  hand-light 
or  other  covering  be  given  to  keep  off  the  rains,  which  other- 
wise mar  its  purity  and  cleanliness  by  the  updashing  of  the 
soil.  A  solitary  plant  thus  protected  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
some  time,  producing  a  great  profusion  of  bloom,  which  is  ex- 
tremely useful.  This  morning,  under  the  anything  but  pleasant 
influence  of  10°  of  frost,  the  blooms  are  as  fresh  as  ever. 

It  is  a  plant  that  removes  well,  but  is  not  of  quick  increase; 
and  I  think  there  is  no  real  gain  in  dividing  it  into  very  small 
bits,  nice-sized  pieces  establishing  themselves  so  much  quicker. 
The  first  fine  weather  after  blooming  is  the  best  time  for  in- 
creasing stock,  but  good-sized  flowering  clumps  transplant 
well  at  almost  any  time.  Even  if  I  had  a  chance  of  a  supply 
in  the  hottest  weather  of  July  I  should  not  say  **  No,  thank 
you,"  but  I  should  prefer  them  in  autumn,  as  their  growth 
would  be  certain  then,  and  produce  blooms  at  Christmas. 

I  imagine  this  is  a  very  old-fashioned  plant,  but  it  must 
"  come  in "  again.  Both  the  season  of  its  flowering  and  its 
beauty  are  claims  to  its  future  spread  and  increase,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  being  encouraged  as  incoming  when  nearly  all  other 
flowers  have  gone.— J.  W. 


DR.  HOQG  GRAPE. 

Alteouoh  this  delicious  Grape  was  sent  out  two  or  three 
years  ago,  it  is  very  seldom  seen  in  cultivation,  and  many 
good  gardeners  have  probably  never  heurd  of  it.  Dr.  Hogg 
Qrape  was  raised  and  placed  in  commerce  by  Mr.  Pearson,  of 
Ghilwell,  a  fact  which  is  alone  a  guarantee  of  its  merits.  I 
have  had  no  experience  with  this  Grape  planted  out  in  a  per- 
manent border,  but  I  was  so  much  impressed  with  its  good 
properties  as  exhibited  by  a  Vine  fruited  in  a  pot  last  season, 
that  I  have  decided  on  planting  at  least  three  in  a  small  vinery 
this  spring. 


u 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTIOULTtJBB  AKB  OOTTAGB  QABDBNBB. 


[  Jannazy  15,  1874. 


Dr.  Hogg  is  •  wliite  Gnpe  of  the  PnmtignMi  olafs,  but  both 
in  bnadk  and  benyr  mneh  Bttperior  in  dze  to  the  old  White 
FronftignaD,  though  poeaesnog  tha  same  exquisite  Mmeat 
flaVoar.  Ik  is  •  yery  free  setter,  with  long  tftpering  bnnohes, 
■lightly  shouldered ;  berries  round  and  of  good  siae,  and  it  is 
•n  flzliaordinazy  begarer.  The  idant  fruited  here  last  summer 
was  grown  in  an  or^asy  10-ineh  pot ;  it  was  by  na  means 
strong,  for  it  eama  from  Mr.  Pearson  as  a  planting  eane,  bnt 
being  anzions  to  see  the  fmit  I  allowed  it  to  bear,  and  was 
rawarded  with  six  fine  bmiohes,  whieh  finished  well,  and 
weighed  in  the  aggregate  Bi  lbs.  So  fine  were  they,  that  I 
was  able  to  exhibit  three  bonehes  in  a  eolleotion  of  fmit  at 
ene  of  our  loeal  shows,  where  it  was  prononnoed  by  many 
good  judges  to  be  one  of  the  best  new  Grapes  yet  sent  ont.  I 
naye  no  doubt  that  when  better  known,  and  when  grown  onder 
mo0e  faTonraUe  oonditions,  it  will  hold  a  prominent  plaoe 
among  the  best  established  yarieties. — J.  W.  O. 


DISBUDDING  MAEECHAL  NIEL— MANETTI 

STOCKS. 

I  HAys  in  the  open  ground  a  Mar^ohal  Niel  Bose  on  the 
Manetti  stock.  It  was  planted  in  Noyember,  1872,  and  last 
season  threw  ont  a  shoot  some  6  or  7  feet  long,  but  did  not 
bloom.  I  hare  this  shoot  well  staked,  and  eyery  point  on  it  is 
now  showing  bloom.  I  coxtnted  on  the  let  inet.  twelye  lolly 
formed  buds — ^I  beliere  there  are  more.  Ought  I  to  remoye 
the  buds,  or  let  them  take  their  ohanoe?  If  I  remoye  them, 
are  the  same  points  likely  to  bloom  again  ?  Hitherto  we  haye 
been  unable  to  bloom  this  Bose  here,  and  it  is  the  only  one  we 
baye  not  succeeded  with,  our  Boses  performing  cre£tably  at 
onr  local  flower  shows.  I  should  perhaps  mention  that  the 
Bose  is  not  against  a  wall  or  protected  in  any  way,  but  we  are 
fairly  well  sheltered,  and  the  season  has  been  an  exe^tionally 
mild  one  here. 

I  shall  also  feel  obliged  if  you  will  giye  me  a  hint  as  to  where 
I  can  procure  Manetti  Bose  stocks.  I  cannot  obtain  them 
from  our  nurserymen  here.  The  Manetti  is  the  only  stock  on 
which  I  can  bloom  my  Boses  to  perfection,  but  certainly  my 
soil  is  yeiy  light. — A  CoxTinrY  DxrRLnn  Amateub. 

[We  should  adyise  you  to  let  the  buds  remain.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  fayourable  weather  whether  they  will  open  or  not, 
bnt.  it  will  not  interfere  with  its  future  blooming  whether  you 
leaye  the  buds  on  or  not ;  and  if  they  fall  ojff  this  spring,  merely 
shorten  the  shoots  to  a  sound  eye,  and  do  not  cut  back  too 
hard.  Manetti  stocks  can  be  had  from  seyeral  English  nursery- 
men, as  Mr.  Cranston,  King's  Acre,  Hereford,  or  Mr.  Haziison, 
of  Darlington.  Once  get  a  few  good  plants,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
petuate your  stock  by  cuttings.] 


TO  YOUNG  GABDENEBS  ON  BENOVATING  OLD 
PBUIT  TBEES  AND  OTHEE  SUBJECTS.— No.  2. 

Ir  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than  another  in  which  modem 
gardeners  haye  adyanoed,  it  is  restricting  oyer-yigorous  growth 
by  root-pruning  instead  of  by  exoessiye  branch-pruning,  and  so 
oansing  the  production  of  bloom-buds  rather  than  brushwood. 
Of  course  root-pruning  is  only  resorted  to  when  growth  is  made 
at  the  expense  of  fruit-bearing.  To  secure  the  full  benefit  of 
tiiis  system  it  is  necessary  to  commence  with  young  trees, 
although  ^en  practised  with  care  and  judgment  it  is  likewise 
adyantageous  to  old  trees  of  rampant  growth.  In  no  case, 
howeyer,  shonld  it  be  carried  to  excess,  otherwise  in  a  few 
years  the  tree  will  be  exhausted  by  oyer-produotion.  If  we  do 
not  carefully  study  the  right  balance  the  fruits  will  bo  small 
and  of  indifierent  flayour,  and  the  channels  for  the  flow  of  the 
sap  will  be  so  contracted  that  they  will  hardly  expand,  if  at  all. 
In  such  an  eyent,  therefore,  it  is  needful  to  head-down,  in 
order  to  secure  new  channels  through  which  sufficient  nourish- 
ment can  pass  to  allow  of  the  free  deyelopment  of  the  flowers 
and  fruits.  It  is  not  from  scrubby  fmit  buds  that  we  obtain 
the  best  fmit,  nor  from  a  thicket  of  wood  eaused  by  excessiye 
pruning,  and  furnished  with  a  few  weak  bloom  buds,  but  from 
young  shoots  of  few  years'  growth.  Here,  then,  is  the  happy 
medium  between  an  assemblage  of  staryed  buds  and  oyer- 
growth—such,  for  instance,  as  that  resulting  from  injudicious 
haading-baek,  where  numbers  of  contending  watery  shoots  de- 
atitate  of  fmit  are  produced.  With  espeJier  trees,  again,  I 
haye  seen  a  clean  sweep  made  of  all  the  spurs,  leaying  the 
branches  like  so  many  bean  sticks.  What  can  be  expected 
from  such  treatment,  if  the  tree  is  healthy,  but  a  mass  of 


I  shoots,  not  a  few  blanks,  and  no  bloom  buds  f  <' Pinch-in  y*^ 
some  will  say.  So  yon  may,  and  fresh  growth  will  be  th» 
result.  Boot-pruning,  howeyer,  in  the  autumn  after  this  tixi> 
practical  and  unnecessary  teeatment  may  effect  the  object  iz& 
yiew. 

It  is  well  known,  when  a  tree  has  been  subjected  for  years. 
to  excessiye  pruning,  and  has  formed  large  masses  of  uselesa 
spurs  full  of  eyes^  that  these  are  ready  afc  any  fayourable  moment^ 
to  break  into  rampant  shoote,  which  by  their  broad-gange 
channels  draw  away  the  sap  to  such  an  extent  that  the  con- 
tracted ways  to  the  weak  surrounding  blooming  spurs  have 
not  the  least  chance  of  carrying  any  nourishment,  and  the 
flowers  unfold  only  to  fall  from  want  of  this.  It  is  generally 
found  that  the  wood-]»roduoing  clusters  proceed  from  the  maizft 
branch  with  a  clean  base  of  eyen  a  few  inches  long,  and  often 
the  bloom-spurs  around  it  likewise  spring  from  the  main  braneh. 
Here,  then,  is  the  opportunity  to  at  once  remoye  with  a  small 
saw  or  a  knife  the  useless  dusters,  and  leaye  the  bloom  8piix» 
to  appropriate  the  whole  supply  of  sap  that  prerionsly  was 
consumed  in  building-up  wood  to  be  at  once  displaced.  The 
whole  economy  of  the  tiee  is  disordered  shotdd  there  be  bloom 
buds  intermingled  with  the  clusters  of  wood-producing  eyes^ 
and  not  around  and  beneath.  In  this  case  haye  a  flne  saw  or 
pair  of  French  nippers,  as  I  call  them,  and  take  out  all  except 
the  bloom  buds.  I  haye  often  made  trees  whinh  were  considered 
shy  bearers  before  produce  a  good  crop  by  this  treatment. 

The  preceding  remarks  mostly  haye  reference  to  honzontal- 
trained  trees,  but  the  same  treatment  can  be  employed  for  bush  ^ 
pyramid,  standard,  or  any  other  form  that  has  to  be  subjected 
to  spur-pruning.     As  to  trees  that  haye  not  been  kept  pruned,. 
I  wUl  giye  one  instance  of  renoyation  out  of  many :  Some  large 
Blenheim  Orange  Apple  trees,  said  to  date  from  the  first  in- 
troduction of  that  noble  yariety,  had  grown  with  a  clean  stem 
of  2  feet  high,  and  had  then  been  allowed  to  spread  out  their 
branches  without  interference.    This  had  been  going  on  for 
years.    Being  in  a  soil  and  situation  well  suited  for  fruit  treee 
they  had  grown  as  only  the  Blenheim  Orange  can  grow,  but 
produced  little  fmit  for  their  size.    At  length  the  garden  had 
to  be  re-arranged,  and  these  trees,  being  in  the  middle  of  it^ 
were  quite  out  of  place.     To  grab  them  up  was  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  to  head-down  such  yigorous  trees  was  also  yoted 
impracticable.    What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?    Just  this :  Take 
a  chisel  with  a  long  handle  and  mfdlet,  and  remoye  all  the 
extended  straggling  branches,  which  are  the  proper  parts  to* 
attack — ^not  those  near  the  stem,  the  remoyal  of  which  causea 
ugly  wounds.   The  heads  were  thus  brought  into  something  like 
uniformity  in  shape,  light  and  air  admitted  to  the  middle  of  the 
tree ;  and  the  result  was  that  all  the  smaller  branches  studded 
with  weak  bloom-buds  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  high  produc* 
tiyeness.  Meanwhile  the  garden  was  trenched  three  spades  deep,, 
and  all  straggling  roots  judiciously  shortened,  not  as  we  haye 
lately  read — ^yiz.,  by  taking  out  a  trench  2  or  3  feet  from  the 
stem,  with  an  axe  rudely  demolishing  all  roots  eyen  if  as  thick 
as  one's  leg,  then  fiUing-in  the  hole  with  dung,  <fec.    No :  If 
this  is  the  only  practicable  method  that  can  be  adopted  to 
renoyate,  it  is  best  at  once  to  replace  with  young  trees.    Bear 
in  mind,  the  soil  was  well  suited  for  fruit-culture,  being  a 
marly  loam  3  feet  deep  on  an  open  subsoil  of  a  grayel^  nature^ 
formation  yolcanic,  aspect  8ou&.    If  it  had  been  otherwise,  no 
doubt  it  would  haye  been  necessary  to  haye  mined  under  the 
trees,  to  cut  off  any  roots  going  down  into  subsoil. 

A  tree  in  a  weak  or  exhausted  condition  requires  different 
treatment.  It  is  w^l  to  reduce  the  head  considerably,  and 
then  look  to  the  roots,  not  cutting  off  those  which  are  sound 
and  healthy,  but  carefully  remoying  all  old  exhausted  earth,, 
replacing  it  with  new,  sound,  rich  soil.  Bemember  not  only 
to  place  it  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the  stock,  but  also  for  as  many 
yards.  Here  you  will  fall  in  with  the  feeders,  which  will  at 
once  appropriate  the  food  obtained.  Do  eyerything  to  encou- 
rage yigorous  growth ;  displace  old  with  young  wood ;  should 
this  become  too  gross  and  not  fruitful,  prune  the  roots,  but 
with  great  care.  Ayoid  wheneyer  possible  the  amputation  of 
large  roots  or  of  the  branches  of  large  trees ;  the  shock  to  the 
system  is  too  seyere. — J.  T.,  Maeagwynne,  8.  WaUi, 


An  Old  Tbuepxknt. — Am  all  kindly  notices  relatiye  to  gar- 
deners are  acceptable  to  your  readers,  I  forward  you  the 
epitaph  of  one  copied  from  a  tombstone  in  the  old  churdi- 
yard  of  Hunstanton,  Norfolk.— G.  E.  Gbicx. 

**  JoHX  BxpFStaALS,  a  fkithfal  and  attached  retainer,  eerted  for  Mnnt^ 
yean  as  gazdcner  duing  five  g«ii«»tioD8  ot  the  LlEatraDge  faaoily,  one  ol 


UittH.] 


JOXOMAJU  OF  HOBTIOULTUBl  AND  OOTTAaB  GAKDBNBB. 


this  rtoM  io  his  mswaj,  DM  Oot  llth,  1870.  A«e4  88. 
*  Xbeir  aovl  iImU  be  m  a  mfcered  garden,  and  thegr  ihall  nol  aoxzow  ■ay  moxe 
•lalL'-  

OBTAINING   GERANIUM  AND   ROSE  FLOWERS 

IN  WINTER, 

I  mrsr  not  eompltdn  of  my  gneaihcmm,  m,  haying  iollowd 
your  kind  ftdTioe,  it  is  now  a  blaae  of  l>e«aty ;  but  I  oat  down 
in  the  sammer  about  ftftj  beantifnl  planti  of  a^raniiimi,  and 
■onupfiiloiuly  pieked-ofl  vmj  bad,  in  hopes  th^  woald  flower 
pfofoMiy  aU  winter,  and  th^  do  not,  except  Germivm  PeriUa, 
whieh  joet  gi^ee  a  few  blofsome  for  boaqnets.  Why  is  this  f  I 
Idb^  the  house  at  about  65*  during  the  day,  and  in  this 
admit  plenty  of  air,  and  at  55*  at  night ;  sometimes  it 
as  low  as  45*.  Do  I  water  them  too  mudhf  for 
sueh  growth. 

I  hn^s  a  Marftohal  Niel  Rose  eoming  into  flower  in  the  same 
hoose.  It  is  not  in  a  pot,  bat  in  the  ground ;  one  bud  is  very 
Imgii,  and  at  present  looks  healthy,  but  I  am  anzioQS  to  know 
ntwhat  temperature  to  keep  the  house;  for  another  Rose,  Adam, 
planted  close  to  the  Mar6chal  three  weeks  ago,  was  full  of  bud, 
and  to  my  great  dismay,  although  the  f olia^  looks  perfectly 
healthy,  every  bud  became  yellow  and  dropped-off ;  but  as  I 
any,  the  foliage  looks  very  healthy,  and  I  see  other  buds  are 
forming.  The  only  reason  for  this  terrible  disappointment 
wliieh  I  ean  suggest  is,  that  there  is  a  Strawberry  shelf  quite 
at  the  t<^,  and  when  these  plants  are  watered  the  Rose  gets 
more  thui  it  likes  of  the  drip. — F.  P.  G. 

[It  is  rather  difficult  to  advise  about  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
for  winter  blooming  without  seeing  the  plants  or  the  house  in 
which  you  grow  them.  We  rather  imagine  from  your  account 
ihat  you  have  treated  them  too  kindly.  It  is  not  a  good  plan 
to  pick-out  all  the  flowering  eyes,  as  it  induces  plants  to  make 
wood,  or  rather  to  grow  instead  of  blooming*  We  never  in 
our  experience  find  that  the  Geranium  blooms  less  in  conse- 
quence of  having  a  sufficient  amount  of  bloom  always  left  on, 
and  if  plants  are  cut-back  and  repotted  in  summer  it  is  not  a 
^ood  plan  to  disbud  too  much.  Of  course,  specimen  plants 
iliat  have  been  grown  for  summer  blooming  will  not  bloom 
again  so  freely  in  autumn  without  a  rest  and  top-dressing. 
Plants,  also,  for  winter  blooming  should  not  be  overpotted ; 
and  though  we  are  advocates  for  a  sufficiency  of  water,  there 
should  not  be  too  much  given  so  as  to  encourage  overmuch 
growth.  Plenty  of  light  and  a  good  warm  dry  atmosphere, 
top-dressing  rather  than  overpoiting,  seem  to  be  the  requisites 
for  winter  blooming.  Your  temperature  on  the  whole  is  too 
high,  and  veir  likely  you  are  giving  moisture  for  the  sake  of 
your  other  plants.  Have  you  Pearson's  Hybrid  Nosegays,  as 
Ifrs.  Lowe,  Bayard,  Arthur  Pearson,  Ghunder  Sen,  &o.  ?  they 
are  by  far  the  best  strain  we  know  for  winter  blooming ;  also, 
among  Zonals,  Vesuvius,  Corsair,  Jean  Sisley,  Bev.  G.  P.  Peach, 
two  of  which  are  Mr.  Pearson's  ?  Some  of  his  new  pinks  pro- 
mise also  well  for  winter  pot-plants,  as  Mrs.  I^tche,  Contessa 
<}uarto,  and  Mrs.  Musters.  An  S-incn  pot  is  quite  large  enough 
for  plants  for  winter  blooming,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  select 
good  plants  at  bedding-out  time,  pot  them  in  from  4  to 
i-ineh  pots  in  June,  and  give  them  another  shift  to  7  and 
8-in^  pots  early  in  August,  stand  them  out  in  a  sunny  warm 
place  in  Angust  and  September,  and  bdng  them  in  in  October. 
Merely  pinch-in  to  promote  even  growth.  Do  not  disbud  or 
«ut-baek  too  hard. 

As  lCar6ohal  Niel  is  planted  in  the  ground,  and  has  good 
buds  on  it,  we  do  not  advise  too  much  temperature,  otherwise 
you  excite  growth  when  the  roots  canned  supply  sufficient 
nouridmient.  A  day  temperature  from  55*^  to  CO"",  and  a  night 
one  from  45°  to  50°,  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Tea  Roses  will  often 
drop  their  buds  from  want  of  sufficient  light.  Light  is  the 
aoet  important  of  all  things  for  winter  forcing  to  enable  the 
plant  to  fix  the  carbon,  which  in  dark  days  is  given  off  ae 
earbonie  add.]  

ROUND-LEAVED  BATAVIAN  ENDIVE. 

I  WAS  surprised  on  reading  the  observations  of  '*W.,"  in 
last  week's  Joubnal  or  Hobticui^tubk,  respecting  the  above- 
named  Endive.  I  take  no  objection  to  what  he  says  as  to  its 
growth  being  "particularly  compact,  less  leafy  Uian  many 
other  Batavian  Endives,  and  consequently  more  edible  in  heart 
and  midrib ;"  but  I  do  object  to  seeing  old  things  being  sent 
out  as  new,  or  with  a  name  other  than  that  under  which  they 
may  be  had  at  a  tithe  of  the  price. 

In  1873 1  procured  a  packet  for  U,  6d.  of  the  noveUy  "  Bound- 


leaved  Batavian  Endive,"  and  the  usual  quantity  (1  oz.)  of 
Fraser's  Improved  Broad-leaved,  and  sowed  them  both  at  ona 
time,  and  adjoining  each  other.  They  were  grown  alike, 
planted-out  when  fit,  part  were  blanched  on  the  ground  and 
part  in  frames,  and  in  all  cases  adjoining,  so  that  a  difference, 
if  any,  could  be  noted.  Growing  some  hundreds  of  each  any 
difference  would  have  been  apparent,  but  so  similar  were  the 
two  that  no  one,  myself  included,  could  diBtingnish  the  least 
dissimilarity  in  any  stage  of  growth.  As  to  any  superiority  of 
the  Bound-leaved  over  Praser's  Improved  Broad-leaved,  there 
is  none,  both  being  good. — ^A. 


OLD  FRIENDS  WITH  NEW  NAMES. 

**  Nxw  vegetables  are  scarce,  although  new  names  are  ever 
abundant  and  bewildering,"  writes  Dr.  Hogg  in  his  *'  Tear- 
Book  "  for  1874>-a  dictum  whicdi,  we  apprehend,  none  will  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  gainsay.  Begretable  as  are  this 
abundance  and  bewilderment  in  req>ect  of  new  names  too 
freelly  conferred  on  old  acquaintances,  still  naore  to  be  recited 
are  the  confusion  and  errors  of  nomenclature,  and  the  syno« 
nymio  obscuration,  which  go  to  increase  tiie  bulk,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  materially  decrease  the  value  of  seedsmen's 
oataloguee.  As  the  spring  issues  are  now  being  prepared  and 
fledged  for  the  eoming  flight,  we  would  impress  on  their  pro- 
prietors and  compilers  the  desirabilify  of  taking  advantage  of 
what  has  been  done  up  to  this,  with  a  view  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  preceding  chaos.  They  will  deserve  best  who  will  do 
most  to  correct  errors  of  nomenclature,  and  wiU  dare  to  let  the 
genuine  thing,  freed  from  a  rubbishy  heap  of  synonyms  and 
pseudonyms,  stand  forth  upon  its  merits.  Now,  for  examjde 
sake,  let  us  take  our  national  esculent,  the  Potato.  It  appears 
that  out  of  189  varieties  tried  in  the  Ghiswick  Gsrden  last 
season  only  114  were  found  to  be  distinct,  75  beiug  merely 
synonyms.  As  numy  of  our  readers  are  now,  or  soon  will  be, 
thinking  of  purchasing  and  getting  some  earlv  Potatoes  down, 
it  may  be  as  well  they  should  know,  if  they  go  m  for  *'  kidneys," 
that  Alma  Kidney,  Benson's  Seedling,  Cambridgeshire  Kidney, 
Oave's  Seedling,  Champion  Kidney,  Conqueror,  Early  May, 
Early  Banelagh,  Laing's  Eirst  Crop,  Nonesuch,  Nutbrown, 
Beynard,  StylUan's  Kidney,  Tory,  Shepherd's  Kidney,  and 
Yeitch's  Improved  Ashleaf  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Kentish  Ashleaf.  Here  are  sixteen  impostors  under  i^ymmftrt 
names.  Why  not  at  once  expunge  Uie  whole  crew  from  trade 
lists  ?  Then,  again,  Derbyshire  Prizetaker,  Lee's  Hammersmith 
Kidney,  Myatt's  Prolific,  Bivers's  Boyal  Ashleaf,  and  San- 
dzingham  Kidney  are  only  Myatt's  Ashleaf.  Here  is  another 
batch  of  pretenders  which  should  be  sent  tp  the  rightabout. 
Then  agam,  Dackstone,  Margoline,  Mona's  Pride,  and  OakleaC 
are  simply  the  old  familiar  Ashleaf  Kidney.  Our  good, 
albeit  rather  flat,  old  friend  Lapstone  has  his  merits  and  his 
honours  surreptitiously  assumed  by  the  following  pretenders — 
namely.  Cobbler's  Lapstone,  Haigh's  Seedling,  Headley's 
Nonpareil,  Huntingdon  Kidney,  Pebble  White,  Perfection, 
Bixton  Pippin,  Ashtop  Fluke,  and  Almond's  York^iire  Hero. 
The  name  of  the  rightful  owner  suggests  strapping  these 
scoundrels  from  the  company  and  column  in  wldoh  they  have 
too  long  passed  muster. 

The  Begent  is  a  great  favourite  in  the  London  market,  and, 
perhaps,  deserving  of  more  extended  cultivation  here  than  has 
been  hiUierto  accorded  to  it.  His  regency  was  too  successful 
to  remain  undisturbed,  and  we  accordingly  have  Early  Oxford, 
Mitchell's  Prolific,  Pink-eyed  Begent,  Bintoul's  White  Don, 
Busty  Coat,  Bough  Jacket,  and  York  Begent  traitorously 
attempting  his  deposition.  Who  is  it  that  has  not  heard  of 
or  seen  in  print  the  praises  of  Bed-skinned  Flonrball  ?  Nay, 
farther,  the  pictorial  art  has  been  called  into  requisition  to 
make  us  familiar  with  his  rubicund  countenance — teres  atque 
rotundus.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  some  have  been 
uncharitable  enough  to  hint  (and  we  must  confess  our  own 
experiences  point  to  the  same  condusionj  that  at  certain 
periods,  and  in  some  soils,  at  all  events,  Flouroall  is  a  misnomer, 
and  Soapball  would  be  more  appropriate.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  is  a  fine,  good-looking  fellow,  wititi  a  veiy  prepossessing 
appearance — qualities  quite  sufficient  to  win  a  measure  of 
success,  and  consequently  bring  forth  a  bevy  of  aspirants  to 
outshine  him  under  the  names  of  American  Bed,  Barkshire'fl 
Bed-skinned  Flonrball,  Boston  Bed,  Improved  Bed-skinned 
Flourball,  Kentish  Bed,  and  Bed  Peach-blossom.  And,  genUe 
reader — shall  we  tell  it? — these  half-dozen  ingrates  are  no 
other  than  the  offspring  of  the  veritable  Flourball  himself. 
We  might  go  on  with  the  list,  but  the  foregoing  in  the  matter 
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ot  CDS  eecaleat  i«  quite  eootigh  to  ihow  the  aeeMdt;  far 
wholeMine  and  vboleMJe  cieUioD  ia  the  eompilatioa  of  trade 
lUt*,  ud  CHS  on  the  part  ol  the  tnde  and  growers  geneiaU; 
not  to  be  bastil;  osnght  by  gloiring  deaoriptionB  from  sell' 
dubbed  raisers  of  «o-oftlled  new  wietiei,  and  fay  flaahy  tmti- 
moniala  from  their  tiiendg.  On  another  ooaasion  we  may  have 
a  word  to  aay  with  regard  to  one  or  two  other  of  ooi  garden 
vegetables. — [Iriih  Farmert'  QazetU.) 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  IN3ECTB  OF 
OUE  GARDENS.— No.  14, 

"  DiuTEa  ms  from  my  frienils,  and  I  will  take  oare  of  my 
enemiee,"  waa  the  remark  of  a  aontewbat  oyniMl  philoiopher, 
wide-awake  to  the  fact  that  one  haa  often  more  to  dread  from 
those  whose  aapeot  ia  friendly  to  sppearanoe  than  from  open 
opponents.  In  the  pnrsult  of  hortienlture  it  ia  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  fnenda  tiom  foes  among  the  inseet  tribes, 
and  there  is  a  pret^  general  feeling  that  inaeots  fonnd  orawl- 
log  or  flying  in  gardens  are  rather  more  likely  to  be  nniianoea 
than  bmiefita,  and  their  fate  ia  correspondent  to  the  belief, 
often  hj  design,  sometimea  by  accident;  for,  nnqneationablj, 
-  when  using  freiely  oeitain  famous  "  compoonds,"  "  inseot- 
destroyers,"  and  ao  forth,  the  gardener  blenda  friend  and  foe 
in  one  nndistingnished  mass.  And  it  is  just  poaaible  that  in 
some  instancea  the  killing  ol  apredatoryinseat  may  be  attended 
with  Oiedeathot  so  nanyof  its  particolar  parasite  that  matters 
are  about  equally  batanaed  as  to  reBClte.  The  march  of  in- 
telligence is  doing  mnch,  however,  for  the  gardener,  in  leading 
him  to  regard  the  inseet  world  in  a  yery  diSetent  way  from 
what  It  was  viewed  by  bis  predeeesaor,  say  in  the  good  old 
times  of  George  in.  ia  the  ease  of  the  agricnltnrist  the  pro- 
gress is  Blower;  bat  one  hopes  by-and-by  the  tew  labourers 
that  Mr.  Arch  and  his  friends  intend  to  leave  as  will  do  some 
credit  to  the  advanoed  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  oentory, 
nnlesi,  indeed,  they  are  over-petted.  Meanwhile  not  only 
Hodge,  bat  his  master,  seem  dow  to  renounce  ancient  pre- 
JDdi«B ;  vainly  have  I  of  late  appealed  against  the  shooting- 
down  of  rooks  in  these  winter  months,  beoaase  of  tho  mischief 
they  are  supposed  to  have  done  in  Turnip  fields.  A  reference 
to  the  "  grab  "  as  the  re^  enemy  of  the  Tormp  crop  does  not 
alter  the  case  in  the  baoolio  mind;  for  it  stands  Uins  ;  Admitted 
the  grab;  weil,  does  not  the  rook,  in  its  searches  after  the 
insect,  nnearth  the  Turnip,  and  thus  flnish-otF  the  destraation 
oommenoed  by  the  invisible  enemy  7  Whereaa,  for  the  most 
part,  so  sagacious  are  rooks  that  it  will  be  fonnd  they  attack 
those  Tnrsips  which  would  hardly  ever  come  to  any  good, 
though  they  may  now  and  then  root-up  sound  ones ;  also,  I 
believe  the  apedei  may  be  in  a  great  measure  exonerated  from 
the  accusations  biooght  against  it  with  reference  to  grass  and 
Potato  flalds. 

Betoming  to  our  more  immediate  snbjeot,  I  woold  here  note 
that  there  are  a  good  many  apeoies  of  the  Dipterous  order  that 
are  of  servioe  to  us  by  aeizing  and  devouring  other  insects  of 
various  orders,  though  they  do  not  ■^''"''"''°'^'  our  enemies  so 
eKeotnolIy  oa  do  the  larva  of  the  Byrphidte  and  Tachinidn. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  flies  are  useful  to  as  in  both  the  larval 
and  winged  condition  ;  and  the  flies,  so  sgilo  on  the  wing  in 
summer,  and  eager  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  are  mostly  feeding 
quietly  in  the  winter  on  refuse  ol  an  animal  or  v^etable 
nature,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  on  the  roots  of  planU.  The 
tranaformations  of  these  are  as  yet  imperfectly  known,  being 
di£Gcnlt  to  observe.  The  majority  of  the  flies  friendly  to  us 
belong  to  the  section  Braohyoera — the  "  short-horns,"  in  fact, 
which  also  inolades  some  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  man  and 
donestia  animalK  Among  ths  latter  the  Ct^,  the  Horse-fly, 
and  the  Qad-fly  are  names  of  terror,  and  those  belonging  to 
ths  genua  Tabanna  (fig,  1)  are  remarl^ble  for  strengUi  and 
fiereeneas,  with  lustrous  eyes  of  varied  colours.  Though  those 
attack  cattle  (at  least,  the  female  insects),  it  Is  believed  they 
also  make  other  insects  their  prey ;  but  are  more  usually  to  be 
seen  on  the  wing  in  pastures  and  about  woods,  and  not  in 
gardens.  Files  of  the  genus  Asilns,  some  at  which  are  very 
familiar  objeota,  are  common  about  roadaidea,  and  occasional 
visitants  in  gardens ;  also,  like  the  Tabani,  exceedingly  active 
and  almost  as  fetodoas  as  arc  the  Dragon-flies  ;  worse  in 
character,  possibly,  as  they  are  of  a  cannibed  turn. 

AsiluB  orabroniformis  ifig.  2)  is  a  handsome  fly,  well  clad 
with  hairs  of  a  tawny  has,  except  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen, 
where  they  are  deep  black-  The  wings  are  also  of  a  golden 
hue,   and   gleam  ia  the    sunshine  when  the  insect  buzzes 


over  flowers,  to  which  it  frequently  resorts  for  various  pur- 
poses. One  object  it  has  Is  to  seize  some  insect  so  intent 
upon  honey  that  it  is  off  its  guard,  and  an  Asilns  may  be  seen 
sweeping  through  the  air  with  a  bee  in  its  grasp,  bwng  appa- 
rently indifferent  to  the  danger  of  being  stung.  A  variety  of 
insects,  however,  Inrnish  food  to  the  Asili ;  and  these  flies  also 
make  caterpillars  their  prey,  and  as  they  do  not  devonr  their 
victims,  but  only  sack  their  juices,  one  fly  may  in  its  lifetims 
kill  many  insects.  The  larvn  of  the  Asili  feed  onder  cover, 
either  on  decaying  roots  and  stems  of  plants,  or  in  holes  in 
trees  which  have  been  excavated  by  others.  A  eniions  peca- 
liarity  posseesed  by  the  fly  is  the  three-padded  foot,  by  toeans 
of  which  the  bold  upon  whatever  is  seized  is  rendered  more 
tenaoiooB.  Bocently,  at  Woolaoombe,  North  Devon,  Mr.  F. 
Smith  observed  a  nlvery  species  of  Asilus,  which  afterwards 
proved  to  be  A.  albiceps,  eager  in  the  poraoit  of  graaahoppere, 
numcrons  on  the  grassy  slope  where  the  fly  occnrted.  A 
species  of  feebler  flight  of  the  genns  Leptis  (L.  soolopaeea) 
InrnisbM  anoUisr  esainple  of  the  three-padded  foot  to  thoaa 
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dssiious  of  examining  II ;  this  being  common  in  shady  spots, 
as  well  as  in  gardens.  The  thorax  is  striped,  the  abdomea 
spotted  in  the  centre,  and  tha  wings  edged  with  grey  or  brown. 
The  larva  in  this  family  are  little  known,  only  ol  one  foreign 
spedss  it  is  stated  that  it  ia  parasitic  in  habit,  and  obtains  tae 
small  insects  it  feeds  on  by  constracting  pitfalls  in  sandy 
earth.  This  is  more  notable,  because  the  great  bulk  of  th» 
larvB  of  flies  (vtdgo,  maggots)  diaplay  very  little  sagacity, 
and  do  not  seem  capable  of  mooh  in  Uie  way  of  oonstnictiTe 
art  beyond  the  making  of  a  coeoon. 

Amongst  the  Empidn  the  same  habit  prevails  as  we  flnd  in 
ths  gnat  tribes.  The  males  are  harmless,  and  em[doy  them- 
selves in  sacking  honey,  while  the  temalea  are  predaoioas.  The 
tongue  in  these  fliea  is  long,  and  its  amwaranoe  has  led  to 
their  being  dengnated  Bnipe-flies ;  their  legs  also  are  of  good 
length,  and  serve  to  embrace  the  moths  and  fliea  which  tha 
Empidie  letse  and  fly  along  with.  Empis  tessellata  is  aeeit 
through  the  spring  and  summer,  so  that  it  most  either  be 
more  long-lived  than  most  flies,  or  else  there  must  be  a  sac- 
cession  of  broods.  In  this  species  the  thorax  is  grey,  streaked 
with  black,  the  legs  are  spiny,  and  the  wings  dusky  in  hue. 
The  destraction  of  moltitudes  of  the  small  moths  of  the  Tortrix 
family  is  efTeeted  by  this  and  other  species  of  Empis,  and,  aa 
ia  well  known,  many  of  these  moths,  aa  parents  of  leaf-rolling 
and  miniiig  caterpillars,  are  exceedmgly  annoying  to  the  gar- 
dener.   In  some  seasons  it  will  be  observed  that  these  "  flies 
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tt  "pnj  "  ar*  mneh  mon  abnudtat  mud  diligent  than  in  othM 
Twn.  Mr.  Wood  lelli  ni.  that  ha  fint  had  hii  atttntion  at- 
b«et»d  to  an  BmpU  by  Beeing  a  number  of  eiugalaT  oompoand 
ovatoie*  fljine  abont  in  a  eop«e  ot  Oak  treei.  He  sajB,  "  A 
■waep  of  Um  nat  captoisd  fpar  oi  £ts,  and  diadoied  the  faot 
tbat  tlie  oompoand  creature  was,  in  faet,  a  living  Empii,  ola«p- 
ing  in  ita  anna  the  bod;  of  an  Oak  moth  vbioh  it  had  killed, 
ai^  into  ntkoae  body  its  long  beak  was  driyen.  The  graap  of 
tbe  fly  was  wonderful,  and  if  the  creatnre  had  be«D  magniSed 
to  tha  hnraau  aixa,  it  would  have  afforded  the  Tery  type  of  a 
ramoiselsaa,  deadly,  nnyieldiog  gripe."  The  Green  Oak  Moth 
(Tortrii  Tiridana).  ia  a  Bpecies  which  ia  the  larval  state  does 
meat  damage  to  tbe  foliage  of  the  Oak,  and  it«  miiltipliMtion 
ii  Bomewhat  eheeked  br  tbe  dilJRenne  of  E.  (eEsellata.  As  we 
Tciy  often  diaeov^r  in  Natore,  the  Empii,  enemy  of  moths,  is 
itaelf  attacked  by  a  parasite,  by  msans  of  which  it  ii  kept  from 
increaaing  to  an  extent  that  might  lead  to  the  eatinotion  of  its 


mooh  eqnality  In  two  stand*  m  to  make  it  dtfBeoIt  to  decide, 
then  Tadety  and  oorreot  and  tastefnl  letting  may  Jnatiflablj 
b«  broaghl  in  to  decide  a  donbtfnl  ease. — D,,  Dial. 


fig.  S.— Bombjllu  Bii)«.' 

Diptera  that  are  imongBt  his  enemies,  and  also,  probably, 
winged  Aphidaa  and  Coon.  Soeb  uetheDoUeh^udn,  minntc 
bat  aetive  Bias,  aa  often  to  be  obaerred  running  aetlValy  ovei 
objeota  aa  on  tbe  wing,  and  the  larrte  of  whioh  are  preanmed 
to  be  predatory  tot  the  moat  part.  These  are  abundant.  A 
scaioei  insect,  near  aMti  to  the  Empidie  proper,  is  Ithampo- 
mjia  pennata.ths  male  of  which  has  legs  densely  corered  with 
flattened  soab-Uke  hairs.  Both  seiee  are  black;  the  female's 
■banka  are,  however,  destitute  ol  this  peculiar  covering  for 
nmament  or  defence.  Lastly  should  be  mentioned  at  least 
the  Bee-flios,  more  oommon  in  hot  climates  than  with  qb,  but 
of  wfaieh  we  have  tome  repreaeBtativeB.  These  oould  hardly 
be  mistaken  for  bees  by  on  ignoramas,  the  contaor  is  so  dif- 
ferent, and  the  soond  they  produce  ia  also  nnlike  tbe  brisk 
hnm  ot  most  ol  ths  bee  raoe.  Though  frequent  in  their  viute 
to  ftcFwara,  over  which  they  poise  themselves  and  obtain  the 
honey  bf  the  help  of  the  piobosoiB  without  settling,  they  now 
■ad  then,  it  ii  aivpeeted.iMike  boUtoMlu  etuieptitiiiiulyaome 
..gMioT^laiit'rttaUan.  Thelurs  am  in  onew  twospedea 
MtniTOtonsinhabfi.  BondtyUoatn^oT^Aii.S)  i*aBa«-fly  t<^ 
raUy  ooniidenona,  and  il  itartled  it  gbde*  away  wiUi  a  rapid 
nurvemant  ot  the  wings,  though  all  the  while  tney  an  at  fall 
■tratofa  and  seemlnely  motionlesi.  This  ia  rather  more  than 
j^mM  an  inch  in  lengUi,  black,  and  clothed  with  yellow  hairs ; 
nrand  the  edge  of  the  wings  there  mns  a  waved  brown  line. 
V«  may  at  once  distinguish  an  Empis  from  a  Bombylius  by 
tfaa  long  proboaeiB  being  bent  down  in  tbe  former,  whereas  in 
the  latter  it  ia  stretched  out  in  front.— J.  B.  B.  0. 


EOTAL    HOBTICULTCRAi  BOCIETT. 
Spiclu.  Qeneku.  Meetiho,  Ju<i.'ui  8th. 

Tm«  waa  called  by  the  Council  in  oonformit]'  with  bje-]aw  50, 
.  reive  Fellow*  of  the  Society  baviaE  demanded  such  a  moeting 
lor  the  {Hupofa  of  lakisg  into  oonsideraticn  the  ameniimeDt  of 
the  existing  bye-lawa,  by  tbe  pasaing  of  a  nsw  bye-taw  tor 
enabling  all  FelloWB  to  vote  by  proxy  at  all  general  meetings  ot 
the  Society. 

Sir  A.  SLisa,  Bart.,  took  tbe  chair,  as  Viscount  BuiT-  who  was 
to  have  preaided,  bad  not  arrived,  and  sud  that  the  Council  bad 
reoeivedT  tram  Mr.  Bateman  tbe  Copy  of  a  resolution  which  be 
intended  to  propose — vix. 

■  Thil  ths  FiUowi  ot  tfa*  Bojal  HnrtLinlltnl  BiKltt}.  UHOililtd  la  iiniinl 

■Ung,  molia  IhM  tU  rtOan  at  Uu  BoelMf  ODghl  w  taaia  a  righl  In  lalii 
-.  pniljl  U  lU  giuiml  iqHlingi  ot  Ui«  Hoeiatr,  ud  »U  Dpoa  Uw  CoDDgU  la 

On  this  tbe  Council  held  a  meeting  at  which  their  legal  adrlser 
attended,  and  he  was  of  apiclon  tbab  aa  the  jiropoeed  bye  law 
bad  been  rejected  at  tbe  Special  Oennrol  Heetiogot  March  SOtb, 
18T9,  ths  Coonoil  had  no  power  bt  submit  it. 

After  Bome  argument  on  this  point,  Mr.  BATRHix,  in  proposing 
bis  resolation,  said,  that  the  clronlars  to  which  his  name  was 
oUaolMd  had  been  largely  niponded  to  ;  as  many  as  two-fifths 
of  the  debenture-holders  ^  money),  had  signiflail  their  oaaent, 
ahowingthat  there  waa  a  strong  feeling  among  an  inSuetttial 
portion  of  the  Sodety  (hat  its  Fellows  shonld  have  tbe  right  of 
voting  by  pMiy.  Here  Ur.  Bateman  cited  a  number  of  names 
of  the  n«nlity  and  hortioaltarists  among  his  supporters.  When 
ha  joined,  tdny  yean  ago,  the  Booiety  oonaisted  of  two  classes, 
tb«lwrtiaalt«diM;iurian^.  and  those  who  liked  the  amenities 
of  horliaaltnre,  bat  the  situatioa  had  entirely  changed  since 
the  head  qnartara  had  been  traniteiTed  to  Kensington — there  a 
new  guorlter  had  sprang  op,  ot  wliich  tbe  inhabitantB  liked  to 
promeniade  in  the  gacdens,  and  in  the  regulation  of  the  gardena 
thay  had  already  achieTed  some  [coDsiderable  anccesses.  The 
preponderance  ot  tbe  Fellows,  bawever,  reside  in  tbe  country, 
and  it  waa  only  QtUug  and  proper  that  these  should  have  the 
aame  voioe  in  the  management  as  those  near  at  hand.  It  the 
Chairman  refuaad  to  put  the  reaoiation  read,  he  should  then 
piopoea  tbe  following  :— 

"Tbat  th*  Fellcrn  lawiuMeJ  In  groenl  nwethis  hmbj  lutnict  tbe 

XieiT  Tallow  at  lb*  BDolatf  shall  hs  sntiUsd  to  appolntilif  vritlsD  pnii;  l\a 
form  marked  P),  SDj  gsntlflman  balnf  ■  fallov  of  the  Booteir,  to  loLs  Tor  hua 
«  hsr  St  all  n  so  j  geaetal  msetlDgt  ot  th«  Bodstj,  aad  to  labmit  th«  uma 
to  tha  Tallon  lor  oonflnDStion  at  the  Btpirstlon  ot  s  eeit^n  nllinbH-  nt  rlnrn. 

tva-la'-" 


The  Drigioal  resolution  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  I 
seconded  by  Lord  Alfred  Churchill, 

Sir  CouTis  LansiY,  Bart.,  said  tbat  the  Council  were  in  no 
way  antagonistic  to  the  meeting,  bnt,  ou  the  contrary,  were 
deairoos  to  carry  oat  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  members- 
Still,  in  coQBequence  of  tbe  opinion  of  their  legal  adviser  they 
were  nnable  to  accept  tbe  resolution  just  proposed.  The  Council 
would,  however,  adopt  every  meana  to  enable  gentlemen  to 
bring  forward  or  pass  the  resolution  at  some  future  meeting. 
The  propoBitlon  had  been  negatived  lost  March,  and  it  would  be 
prepoflterouB  for  tbe  Connoll  to  anbmlt  tbe  same  subject  to  a 
eeting  with  not  one-third  of  the  numbec  preaent  ou  that 
iCBSion. 

Lord  Bury  having  arrived,  took  the  chair  at  this  stage  of  tha 
proceedings. 

Lord  AxniEO  Cbdrciull  contended  there  was  no  provisiou 
in  the  Charter  to  prevent  a  proposition  previously  negatived 
being  pot  hfty  or  a  hundred  times  over,  and  that  voting  by 
proxy  was  accorded  in  joint-atocli  companies.  The  reBoIulion 
waa  not  proposed  in  a  hostile  apirit  to  the  Cooncil,  but  that  tha 
whole  body  of  Fellows  should  have  the  power  of  paesias  an 
opinion  on  anything  that  might  be  submitted  to  them.  They 
all  knew  the  present  Council  were  at  the  Board  owing  to  tbe 
absence  of  proxies  last  year,  Tbe  incubus  was  now  thrown  on 
bis  friends  and  bimselt  ot  Bayine  the  Council  were  acting  as 
they  did  to  retain  tbeir  seats.  He  did  not  aay  that  waa  their 
intention — indeed,  he  believed  it  was  not;  but  the  matter  was 
one  for  the  opinion  ot  the  whole  of  tbe  Fellows. 

Mr.  F.  Leonabc  resetted  to  find  himaelf  at  the  beginning  ot 
18T4inthe  same  piedicament  as  in  I6T3.  when  propositions  were 
made  which  would  have  deprived  the  Fellowa  ot  the  use  of  their 
gotdena.  On  proceeding  to  remark  on  Eome  other  acta  ot  the 
old  CouEcil,  the  speaker  was  recalled  to  the  qneation  by  ths 
Chairman,  and  went  ou  to  say  tbat  the  resolution  vas  part  of  a 
scheme  emanating  from  the  late  Council.  First  be  bad  a 
circular  signed  by  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  imploring  Eci  Msjesly's 
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Commissionen  to  seo  the  Society  out  of  its  difflcnltieB.  Then 
there  was  Mr.  Bateman's  ciroular,  and  the  attempts  that  were 
being  made  to  show  that  the  Society  was  in  a  state  of  insolyency, 
whilst,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  able  to  pay  208.  in  the  potmd 
as  soon  as  the  Commissioners  paid  the  balanse  they  owed.  He 
contended  that  the  present  Council  had  extricated  the  Society 
from  its  difficulties. 

Mr.  H.  LiooiNB  thought  it  remarkable  that  in  a  Society,  now 
established  for  fifty  [seventy]  ye^rs,  the  members  had  neyer  ap- 
plied for  tibe  privilege  of  voting  by  proxy.  He  would  not  ^ve 
the  right  of  voting  by  proxy ;  members  should  hear  both  sides 
of  a  question,  and  those  who  were  absent  did  not  know  all  that 
was  going  on.  The  clear  object  of  the  gentlemen  who  got  up 
this  movement  was  to  get  vote  by  proxy  in  order  to  carry  son^p 
proposition  by  which  to  turn  out  the  present  Council.  Who 
signed  the  requisition  for  the  meeting  ?  Six  of  the  old  Council 
■ioned  it.    That  showed  the  object  of  the  movement. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  was  there  at  Uie  summons  of  the  Council,  and 
he  wished  the  Council  would  in  future  get  the  opinion  of  their 
legal  adviser  before  they  summoned  a  general  meeting.  Why 
should  he  have  had  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  at  the  summons 
of  the  Council?  Every  member  who  lived  in  the  oounti^r 
wished  for  vote  by  proxy.  They  had  the  advantage  of  a  horti- 
onltuzal  press,  conductea  with  great  ability,  and  through  it  they 
were  always  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on  In  London 
respecting  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  Hauohtom  said  the  proposition  before  the  meeting 
WIS,  that  mala  FeUows  ought  to  have  the  right  of  voting  by 
proxy.  He  was  opposed  to  dividing  the  Society  into  factions, 
out  was  it  rig^t  that  the  Kensington  minority  should  xula  the 
three  thousand  members  of  the  Society  ?  He  had  looked  through 
the  Charter  and  bye-laws,  and  could  not  find  in  them  any  rule 
forbidding  a  resolution  previously  negatived  being  jMtssed.  The 
opinion  of  the  Society's  legal  adviser,  as  he  took  it,  meant  that 
the  Council  of  their  own  meze  motion  could  not  bxing  forward 
a  resolution  after  it  had  been  negatived  at  a  general  meeting. 

A  Fellow  stated  that  he  had  travelled  120  miles  to  attend, 
and  if  the  Council  knew  the  resolution  could  not  be  put,  the 
country  members  ought  to  have  been  apprised  of  the  fact. 

The  Chaxbmak  :  They  are  obliged  to  summon  a  meeting. 

After  considerable  discussioa  as  to  whether  the  resolution 
should  be  submitted  to  the  meeting,  the  Council  having  dedded 
not  to  act  in  contravention  of  their  legal  adviser's  opmion,  Sir 
A.  Sladb  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Charter  permite  the 
Council  alone  to  make  bye-laws.  Bye-laws  otherwise  made 
have  no  binding  effect  upon  the  Society. 

Lord  A.  Ceubcbill  replied  that  if  the  resolution  were  passed 
it  would  be  an  instruction  to  the  Council  to  make  a  bye-law. 

Mr.  C.  H.  PiNCHxs  remarked  that  he  had  been  at  some  pains 
to  go  over  the  list  of  Fellows,  and  found  that  those  outside  the 
London  district  were  numerically  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
Half  of  these — ^the  ladies — could  already  vote  by  proxy,  and 
therefore  the  number  for  whom  that  privilege  was  sought  was 
only  one-eighth  of  the  Fellows. 

Mr.  Bateuak  denied  that  anything  he  had  done  in  the  matter 
emanated  from  the  Boyal  Commissioners.  If  he  thought  he 
was  being  made  a  tool  by  the  Boyal  Commissioners,  or  by  a 
clique,  he  should  not  suffer  it.  He  had  been  always  opposed  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  Commissioners.  He  oonsidored  the  Society 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  ita  independence  without  Uie 
establishment  of  vote  by  proxy. 

The  Chaibxan  said  tiie  Council  had  no  proposal  to  make  to 
the  meeting.  They  had  not  called  the  meeting,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so  through  the  requisition  of  twelve  FeUews.  It 
pleased  these  twelve  ^;entlemen,  and  those  who  supported  them, 
to  say  that  the  Council  ought  to  propose  a  certain  definite  course 
of  action  to  that  meeting,  but  the  Council  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  forming  their  own  opinions  as  to  what  ought 
and  what  ought  not  to  be  proposed ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
discretion,  they  did  not  nropose  such  a  resolation  as  Mr.  jBate- 
man  had  brought  forward.  Mr.  Bateman  was  indignant  because 
it  had  been  steted  he  had  any  conneotion  with  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners; but  Mr.  Bateman  himself  had  led  them  into  the 
mistake,  because  in  the  list  ol  his  supporters  he  read  the  names 
of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfalr,  a  Boyal  Commissioner,  of  Mr.  Edgar 
Bowring,  a  Boyal  Commissioner,  and  of  Lord  A.  Churchill,  a 
member  of  the  old  CounciL  Behind  Mr.  Batemaj^at  the  great 
Mr.  Cole  himself,  and  (General  Scott,  so  what  were  people  to 
think?  The  Council  did  not  tell  the  meetiTig  what  thdr 
opinions  on  the  question  of  vote  by  proxy  were,  uey  oidy  said 
they  thou^t  this  was  not  the  oooasion  on  which  ws  question 
should  be  brought  forward.  Although  the  meeting  sught  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  the  question,  the  Council  would  not  interfere 
with  that  expression,  take  any  action  u^n  it,  or  consider  tiiem- 
selves  bound  to  follow  It.  The  Council  were  the  heirs  of  em- 
barrassmento  left  by  their  predecessors,  and  if  the  fundamental 
mode  of  voting  were  changed,  that  change  would  only  throw 
additional  embarrassment  in  their  way.  if  a  difflorent  oourse 
of  action  from  that  hitherto  pursued  were  preferred  by  the 
Fellows,  let  it  be  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  or  some  ooa- 


venient  time  afterwards,  when  the  Coonoil  would  be  prepazed 
with  a  policy. 

Mr.  PowNALL  moved  an  amendment  that  the  further  oon- 
sideration  of  the  subject  be  postponed  till  after  the  General 
Meeting.  This  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Liggins  and  loet, 
the  original  resolution  was  put  by  the  Chairman,  who  remarked, 
before  doing  so,  that  the  Council  must  not  be  considered  as 
mixing  themselves  up  with  the  matter  at  all,  but  that  he  pat 
the  resolution  formally  as  Chaihnaa  to  preserve  the  harmony  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Bateman's  resolution  having  been  oacried  by  a  show  of 
hands,  the  meeting  concluded. 

We  are  requested  to  publish  the  following  oorreapondenoe  on 
the  subject  of  the  meeting  above  reported : — 

•«9,  Byd*  Faik  Oats,  Soath,  W., 
••9«hJKUis]7.1874. 

"Snt, — ^As  the  subjoined  resolution*  was  yesterday  carried 

Snthout  counting  119  proxies  with  which  I  had  been  entrusted) 
y  a  large  majority,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  tiie  Council  on 
merely  technical  grounds  should  have  declined  to  produce  the 
**  bye-iaw  "  therein  referred  to,  and  so  give  immediate  effect  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Fellows. 

"  But  as  it  is  most  undesirable  that  the  matter  should  be  left 
in  ito  present  uncertainty,  I  have  to  request^  on  behalf  of  tba 
FeUowB  with  whom  I  am  co-operating,  that  you  will  kindly  in- 
form me,  on  or  before  the  16th  mst.,  whether  the  Council  are  pre- 
pared to  loyally  accept  the  decision  of  the  FeUows,  and  tiUu 
immediately  the  reouisito  steps  for  the  passing  of  a  bye-law  so 
as  to  enable  the  FeUows  to  vote  by  proxy  at  the  next  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society.— X  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

"(Signed),    Jaxxs  Bateman." 
"The  SaoratHy  of  the  Boyal  Hdrtimiltenl  Bodtty.** 

**  Bojal  Hbrttooltazal  Soototy,  Sooth  Kwniringtan,  8.W.9 
'*  14th  Jaanaiy,  1921. 

*'  Sib,— In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  Inst,  inquiring- 
whether  the  CouncU  of  the  Bc^al  Horticultural  Society  are 
prepared  to  introduce  the  system  of  proxy-voting  at  the  General 
Meetings  of  the  Society  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Special  General  Meeting  neld  on  tiie  8U1  inst,  I  am  di- 
rected to  say  that  the  CouncU*  whUe  considering  that  it  wiU  be 
their  duty  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  FeUows  on  this  point 
as  soon  as  those  wishes  shaB  have  been  finaUy  expressed,  can- 
not look  upon  that  meeting  as  having  conclusively  settied  the 
matter. 

"  It  appears  to  the  CouncU  that  the  innovation  proposed  is  ao 

Save  that  they  would  faU  in  their  duty  towards  the  Society  if 
ey  were  at  once  to  concur  in  the  poUcy  adopted  by  the  majority 
at  tnat  meeting. 

"  I  desire  to  remind  you  that  the  meeting  of  the  8th  inst.  was 
promoted  solely  by  yourself  and  your  friendB,  without  any  cor- 
responding interest  shown  by  those  opposed  to  you ;  also  that 
the  meeting,  even  when  promoted  by  so  much  diligence,  was, 
as  compared  with  the  meeting  which  rejected  proxy-voting  laat 
April,  poorly  attended. 

'*  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  state  on  behalf  of  the  CouncU  that 
they  wlU  give  this  subject  very  careful  consideration,  and  wiU 
caU  another  meeting  spedaUy  to  deoideupon  it  when  the  largest 
portion  of  the  FeUows  are  in  tows,  and  can  attend  to  exprese 
their  views. 

"  The  CouncU  intend  to  publish  this  coxrespondence.— I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'  (Signed),    W.  A.  Lxvsbat,  Seoretify.'* 

**  Jamas  BsftsBum,  Esq.,  73.8/* 


POBTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWBBS,  AND 

FBUITS. 

SAzmukoi  PKLTATA.  Nat.  ord.,  SazifragMeflD.  Linn.,  Dee- 
andzia  Digynia.— Native  of  Calif omia.  Ylowera  white,  tinged 
with  pink.  «  Variahte  as  the  foUage  of  the  Saxifrages  is,  the 
pzesant  ia  tba  caij  cna  kaamu  in  widah  that  onan  ia  com* 
ptetety  peltate,  aod  like  nnj  oOw  pattste4Mn«d  «nli  and 
water-loring  idaate,  tiua  ia  ata*ad  to  H  fmnil  m  1^  mMthw 
of  atnama  and  in  the  water  itadf."— (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6074.) 

Xamtbobbbo&a  QUAnBAiraiJLATA.  Nat.  ord.,  Jnaoas.  X«im., 
Hexaadria  Monofiamia.— •<  It  ia  a  native  of  Booth  AoatcaUa, 
where  it  inhabite  rooky  hiU  rangea,  and  waa  aent  to  Kew  by 
Dr.  Sobombnrgk,  the  energetic  Diieotor  of  the  Adelaide  Bo- 
taoio  Garden.  Shortly  after  ito  arrival  the  tnaak,  whieh  ia 
4  feet  high,  slowly  devdqped  ito  freah  green  leaves,  whieh 

*  The  F«Ilow8  of  the  Boval  HortieDlfconl  BocMsr  anemUed  In  G«o«nI 
MeeUng  resolve  thai  all  FeUows  of  the  Soeieky  oog^fc  to  haTe  the  lif^t  of 
Totisg  by  proxy  at  all  Qeneral  Ueetiogs  of  the  Bodefer,  and  th»  esU  xmn  the 
Goonea  to  tahialt  to  them  for  ooofliiDation  the  bjt-lKw  made  oy  the  OonncU 
ia  March  last,  eoahliog  all  Fellows  ao  to  Tote. 
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in  iiiimb«r  and  kngth  till  Am  pla&l  had  the 
tffWk  la  the  plate;  the  floner  aton  and  T^pha- 
Bpike  eommeneed  to  emeige  about  July  ol  lait  year,  and 
tttaJiMMJ  ila  foU  derelopment  in  September,  when  the  ik>«ers 
began  to  eipead  Ifom  below  npwarda,  and  a  full  month 
■iajieid  befoie  aQ  had  opened.  Dming  flowering  time  a 
eofiovB  honej-like  aeeietion  wae  eznded,  whioh  hong  in  gnat 
tMPJilDe  diope  to  the  biown  eplke.'*— ( Aid. ,  t.  6076.) 

GouaicvM  spidoenM.  Nat.  crd.,  HelanthaeuB.  Lttm., 
HaKandnn  Trigynia.— Native  of  tl}e  Oanoaena.  Floweni  red* 
didi  puple.  **  ThelaKgeet  known  epeoiee  of  the  genne,  and  a 
handeome  one,  a  natiire  of  tlie  eoontriee  bordeihig  the 
laage  on  the  ioath,  and  extending  thenee  into 
I,  if,  ae  appeen  to  be  the  eaae,  a  Qhilan  plant  of  Aneher 
Bkt  (b.  5S70}  ie  the  lame  ipeeiee.  Ledebow  in  hie  <  Flora 
Boanen,'  aa^  that  it  inhabita  the  ptorineee  of  Mingrelia, 
Iberin,  the  Snwant,  Lenkoran,  and  the  aonth-weet  ahoree  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  It  haa  been  lor  aome  time  known  to  amatenra 
in  Kngjand,  thongh  not  hitherto  figured  in  any  Engliah  work. 
C.  apeeioeam  haa  been  eoltlTated  for  many  yeen  in  Kew,  bat 
the  apeeimen  here  figured,  whieh  ia  mneh  more  deeply  eolmired 
than  the  Kew  one,  wae  aent  by  Meaere.  Barr  A  Sogden,  who 
ha(ve  n  fine  ooUeetion  of  the  apeeiee  of  thia  beautiful  genua.'* — 
(JWd.,  t.  «078.)         

NOTES  AND  aLEANINOS. 

Bb.  E.  Bxosl,  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardena,  St. 
Petenborg,  haa  pnbliahed  a  work  on  the  bpscisb  of  YxKxa  met 
with  in  North  Ajnerica,  Northern  China,  and  Japan,  in  whioh 
he  diamiaaoa  the  long-contEOTOted  queatiott  of  tiie  origin  of 
the  Vine.  According  to  him,  the  cultiTated  Vine,  which  forma 
ovr  ▼ineyarda  and  prodncea  our  winea,  ia  not  a  diatinot  and 
aeperate  botanic  apeoiea :  it  ia  a  hybrid  of  two  q>eeiea  bcAong- 
ing  equaUy  to  the  genua  Vine— via.,  V.  Labruaea,  £.,  and  V. 
Yulnbiay  L.  The  former  of  theae  two  apedee  ia  met  with  in  a 
wild  atate  in  Northern  America,  in  Japan,  in  Mantchuxia,  and 
in  the  Hhnalayaa.  Ita  Icavea  haTC  their  inferior  lace  covered 
ahmdantiy  with  a  cotton-Uke  down.  The  aecond  apedee, 
whieh  growa  naturally  in  the  aame  countriea,  haa  upon  the 
inlKSoriaee  of  ita  leasee  only  amatt  haira,  abort  and  Toy  atiff, 
upon  the  nervea.  The  firat  of  thcM  two  apedea  haa  fnrnidied 
f£0  two  meet  remarkable  Yarieties  of  American  Vinea— 4he 
Catawba,  mudi  cultiTated  for  the  production  of  wine,  and  the 
TeabeHa,  the  grape  of  which,  aougbt  after  for  the  taUe,  haa  a 
petfumed  flaTour  and  peculiar  odour,  agreeable  to  aome,  but 
rlia^reeablB  to  othera. 

Tn  flneat  xitohxn  aAXDBv  in  France  ia  that  of 

YumniT.na,  which  belonga  to  the  State,  and  bringa  in  a  yearly 
leranne,  takinff  good  and  bad  yean  together,  of  about  tO.OOO 
fnnea.  The  Aaaembly  hae  determined  to  tmly  thia  Taluabie 
property  to  the  formation  of  a  modd  market  garden  and 
■ahodl  of  horticulture.  The  detaOa  of  the  inatituticm  are  not 
yet  anaoged,  but  it  ia  preeumed  that  it  will  be  lelf-aupporting, 
and  that  it  will  render  valuable  aaaiatance  in  the  devdopment 
of  hortieaitural  acience  in  S^rance. — (Nature,) 

Tkb  conaumption  of  hcpobtxd  Potatoxs  muat  be  veiy 

large.    The  declared  value  imported  in  the  last  twdve  montha 
£9421,295 ;  in  the  preceding  year,  £1,654,240. 


NOTES  OH  VHiTiA  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

NoBSOAVB  AND  CuT  FL0WXB8.— Though  thcce  are  very  ao- 
eeptaUe  to  moat  penona,  there  are  few  woo  rightly  nndentand 
the  Bzt  of  keeping  them  long  in  a  fresh  state,  or  reviving  them 
when  ihey  have  faded.  It  is  true  that  when  a  flower  or  brandi 
ia  out  o£F  irom  its  parent  plant  its  support  is  thereby  destroyed, 
but  atill  aome  flowers  may  be  kept  in  great  beauty  for  a  mudi 
longer  period  than  otiiers,  and  many  for  a  far  longer  time  than 
is  generally  done,  or  even  supposed  possible.  For  this  jrarpose 
fliMrers  ahonld  be  gathered  early  in  the  morning,  but  not  till  the 
daw  be  nearly  dried  off  them.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  flat 
basket  or  on  a  tray  so  as  not  to  press  upon  and  orush  each  other, 
snd  they  should  oe  neatly  cut,  and  not  mangled  or  bruised. 
When  tiraa  gathered  they  should  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  Immediatdy  conveyed  to  the  apartment  where  they 
lie  to  be  uaed  (Messrs.  Diok  Badolyffe  A  Co.'s  would  be  a  neat 
sad  handeome  bououet-holder  for  the  purpoae).  But  if  they  are 
to  be  sent  to  any  distance  they  should  be  placed  in  tin  caees, 
toch  as  botanists  use  when  cofleoting  speemiens.  In  this  way 
the  Dutch  florists  send  spedmens  of  thsir  finest  flowers,  not  only 
to  Bnglandy  but  to  more  distant  parts  of  continental  Burope, 
Our  own  floriata  aend  to  the  metropoUa,  for  competition  at  ex- 


hibitiona,  flowers  from  Cornwall,  from  the  north  of  England. 
and  from  Scotiand,  and  they  exrive  without  the  least  decay. 
They  are  placed  in  wooden  or  tin  bozee  having  an  internal 
aRangement  cf  small  phida  fixed  under  a  covermg  of  tin  just 
large  enough  to  admit  the  staUn  of  the  floweni,  the  endi  of  whidi 
are  placed  in  the  water  of  the  phie]a»  and  in  thia  way  they  are 
conveyed  with  perfect  sef ety. 

Fioweie  diould  not  be  out  durine  aunahine,  or  kept  ezpoaed 
to  the  soler  influence,  ndther  shenld  they  be  collected  In  large 
bnndlee  and  tied  tightiy  together,  as  tms  invariably  hastens 
their  decay.  When  in  the  room  where  they  are  to  remdn.  the 
enda  of  the  stalka  should  be  eufe  dean  across  with  a  very  siiarp 
knifs  (never  with  acieaors),  by  whidi  means  the  tubes  tbrough 
which  they  draw  the  water  are  left  open,  so  that  the  water 
ascenda  msly ;  this  it  will  not  do  if  the  tubers  of  the  stems  are 
bruieed  or  lacerated.  A  thin  slice  should  be  cleanly  out  off  from 
the  end  of  eadi  stalk  every  time  the  water  is  removed,  whioh 
will  occedon  freA  action  and  revive  the  flowers.  Water  about 
milkwarm  or  containing  a  small  quantity  of  camphor  will  some- 
timea  revive  decayed  flowers.  The  best  method  of  applying  this 
ia  to  have  the  camphor  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  for  which 
the  common  camphorated  spirits  of  the  druggists'  shops  will  be 
quite  auifident,  snd  add  a  drop  or  two  of  this  for  every  half- 
ounce  of  water.  A  glass  shaae  ia  also  useful  in  preecrving 
flowers ;  and  out  flowers  ought  dways  to  be  shaded  during  the 
nighty  and,  indeed,  at  dl  times  when  they  are  not  purposely 
exhibited.  The  following  are  some  of  the  eenera  of  plants,  the 
flowers  of  whioh  remain  the  longeat  after  being  out— G-napha- 
lium.  Aatelma,  Hdichrysum,  Phenoooma,  Aphelexis ;  and  others 
whicn  the  French  have  designated  "inunortd  flowers,"  from 
remdning  unchanged  by  decay,  hold  the  first  rank. 

Bocxmuaa.-— For  ordinanr  purposes,  the  materials  of  whioh  a 
rockery,  however  small,  is  formed  should  lie  on  their  broadest  or 
flat  ddea,  and  not  be  set  on  edge,  much  less  be  placed  with  their 
points  upwards.  Little  deviations  may  oocadonally  be  allowed 
for  variety,  but  the  maaa  will  have  more  appearance  of  solidity 
and  atrength,  and  be  more  accordant  with  x^ature's  teaohing  u 
each  piece  be  Idd  flat  with  the  outward  edge  tending  a  littie 
downwards  rather  than  upward*  Any  great  elevation  should 
never  be  soui^t  in  small  rookeries.  Tnis  would  be  inconsistent 
with  their  breadth,  and  would  render  them  too  prominent  and 
arttfidd.  They  ahould  not  be  carried  higher  than  the  point  at 
which  they  can  be  well  supported,  and  bacied  with  a  broad  mass 
of  earth  and  vegetation.  To  grow  Ferns  upon  tbem  the  shade 
of  treea  or  aome  other  obiecte  will  be  indispensable ;  but  many 
rock  planta  prefer  an  open  sunny  dtuation,  so  that  rockeriea 
should  not  be  entirdy  shaded.  Gerastium  Bieberpteinii,  with 
ita  white  leaves  and  whiter  flowers,  and  procumbent  habit  of 
growth,  ia  admirably  adMpted  either  planted  in  a  recess  or  sus- 
pended gracefully  over  the  front  of  some  stone.  Arabis  pro- 
oumbena  is  also  a  beautiful  plant  for  a  like  purpose.    Anbnetia 

Surpurea  grandiflora  ia  a  charming  purple  spring  plant,  lir.  D. 
'hinnpson's  inteieeting  paper  contdning  most  useful  hints  on 
dpine  plants  for  qpring  bedding,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  list,  are 
well  worthy  of  notice  for  rockeriea.  Flanta  with  trailing  habit, 
evergreens,  and  a.  fow  of  the  leas  deticatdy-branched  weeping 
kinda,  and  those  whidi  assume  a  wild,  rugged,  and  pictureaque 
character,  are  meet  auiteble  for  rockeries. 

Aa  neatneaa  ahould  dways  be  a  leading  feature  in  the  villa 
or  suburban  garden,  evnythiuff  that  can  be  done  to  promote 
thia  should  be  forwarded  now,  when  little  else  can  be  performed. 
Anything  that  appears  unsiffhtiy  and  that  will  make  manure 
should  be  removed  to  the  rot-neap,  whioh  should  be  turned  over 
occaaionaUy  and  covered  with  a  little  soiL  This  prevents  all 
noxioua  efliuvia  from  escaping;  the  soil  also  mixes  among  the 
decaying  vegetaUea  and  becomee  excellent  compost.  Soapsuds 
have  a  good  effect  on  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  should  not 
be  thrown  away :  they  act  benefidally  on  soils  where  Cabbages 
are  infested  with  the  dub,  and  in  some  instanoea  have  been 
known  to  entirely  cure  that  disease. 

VxoBTABLss.— A  sowiug  of  Badlshcs  may  be  made  on  a  warm 
border,  but  they  must  be  protected  from  frost  by  covering  the 
bed  with  straw.  If  any  digging  or  trenching  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  no  time  shodd  be  lost  in  getting  it  forwarded  while  the 
weather  will  permit. 

Fbuit.— -In  planting  Gfooaeberry  and  Onrrant  treea  care  must 
be  taken  to  tmn  them  well  out  m  the  centre,  so  as  to  admit 
plenty  of  sun  and  air.  The  same  remark  is  also  applicable  to 
standard  Apple  trees:  the  middle  of  the  trees  most  be  kept 
quite  ojien,  taking  care  tiiat  all  the  branches  lead  outwards,  and 
preserve  a  regular  distance  from  each  other.  Pear  trees  should 
also  be  well  thinned,  and  the  produce  will  be  muoh  better  in 
quality. 

Flowbbs.— Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Ac.,  in  pots  should  have 
as  muoh  lieht  and  dr  aa  possible;  they  should  be  sparingly 
watered,  and  this  ou^^t  dways  to  be  done  in  the  morning,  if 
they  are  inclined  to  grow  up  tail  and  slender,  the  points  of  the 
shoots  may  be  pinched  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  this 
will  induce  them  to  throw  out  dde  branches,  and  make  them 
dwarf  and  bushy.    Anything  that  ia  likely  to  be  injured  by 
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THE  BALLARAT  BOTANICAL  GAEBEN. 
EMQuaHHEN  and  their  dasiMiidMilt,  and  aouH^aentlr  tha 
prodnetioiu  of  EDgland,  an  gradiMllr  predomltMtinR  over  the 
world.  Wo  hrnvs  an  orerflowing  beotme  ■  pnupaoaa  Mnunn- 
nitj,  and  tha  oTerfloir  goet  oo  to  dutant  Undi,  and  eatablitbM 
there  the  langnifie,  the  indnitriotie  habita,  and  the  vegetabla 
and  animal  piodnoe  ol  tbaii  nativB  land.  The;  cling  loTingl; 
to  theee,  tor  the;  emigrate,  not  beoanu  the;  Mate  (o  levo 
their  naiivs  land,  but  beean«e  the;  can  tbriTe  and  advaneo 
their  offspring  better  in  the  lioms  ol  their  adoption.  Tliii  is 
dhown  b;  all  that  the;  write  abont,  and  by  their  Tariai ting, 
"the  old  home;"  and  we  da  not  (ear  to  be  tliooght  mandlin 
irhen  we  write  that  oTir  e;ea  are  dimmed  when  we  Mmemlter 
the  boat  alongside  the  emigrant  ship,  and  the  two  larki  in  an 
old  atooking  handed-np  a*  a  parting  gift  to  ba  natnraliaed  and 
remind  ol  borne  in  the  land  aaroni  the  Atlantic. 

Tbia  laat-written  word  reminds  na  wh;  we  now  took  up  our 
pon.  We  have  had  lent  to  tu,  and  wr  have  had  engraved  to 
place  before  ota  readara,  a  comer  of  the  Sotanioal  (iatden  at 
Ballarat.  Twenty  years  ago  the  place  bad  no  eiiatanoe.  Bal- 
laiat  ia  the  earliest  of  the  large  gold-digginga  in  Victoria,  and 
is  abont  one  hundred  miles  from  Helboome.  The  digging 
eommenoed  in  the  September  of  1861,  and  in  a  tew  montha 
within  the  space  ot  a  square  mile  seven  thouiand  adveutnrerB 
were  oongregated.  Xt  is  now  popoloiu.  Near);  tonr  tlionsand 
aorea  of  Vines  are  coltiTated,  and  the  prodnoe  of  wine  large. 
The  Botanioal  Gardens  are  on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Wen- 
donraa,  and  are  thus  notiood  by  one  of  the  local  newspapers — 
"  Tbe  lake,  formerly  called  the  Wendonree  Swamp,  is  one  of 
the  plaoea  of  recreation  of  Ballarat.  It  was  formerly  otot- 
giown  with  nubes,  bat  by  means  of  a  steamer  proridad  with 
a  cutting  apparatus  a  wide  and  long  sheet  of  water  has  bsoB 
cleared  tor  boat  raees.  The  aiaistanoe  ot  tbe  QoTeniment  baa 
been  asked  in  clasring  the  entire  1^sin  ot  weeds.  Tbe  lake  ii 
the  head-qaartera  of  the  Ballarat  rowing  and  yaohtsmen.  On 
it*  nrlaee  are  therefore  to  be  seen  gigs,  out-riggers,  and  smart 
sailing  crafts.  At  tbe  eastern  end  are  the  tjoat-honaea  and 
landing-stages.  On  tba  weaUun  extremity  ot  the  lake  ara 
situated  tha  Botanical  Gardens,  the  taste  in  which  thay  ar« 
laid  out  and  the  good  order  in  whioh  they  are  kept  doing  credit 
to  the  matiopolitaD  gold  Geld.  A  eartiage  drive  mns  round 
the  gaidena.  Pedeattlans  can  wander  amidst  abrabtMriet  or 
feast  their  eyes  on  beds  rich  in  flowers,  or  they  cam  esplore  tha 
myatarica  ot  the  labyrinth,  in  the  middle  of  whioh  stands  tha 
look-out  tower.  From  tha  top  of  this  bnilding  a  good  view  ol 
the  surrounding  oonntry  is  obtainable.  Our  engraving  lepre- 
sents  the  lake  in  the  background,  while  in  the  foregronnd  il  ■ 
resarva,  forming  portion  of  the  Botanical  Qardens.  The  award 
to  tbe  right,  sheltered  by  a  screen  ot  bnslieB,  ia  a  favonrita 
spot  for  pionioa,  and  is  in  aumtEier  well  patronised." 

We  know  tliat  tbe  Society  are  aniioua  to  leoeive  oontti- 
bntions  of  plants  from  all  our  European  botanioal  aocietisB; 
and  none  need  fear  that  tbey  ara  sending  bard;  planta  to  aa 
nngenial  climate,  for  we  know,  from  the  report  ot  the  Victoria 
llortlcnltnral  Society,  that  it  has  the  following  colUotiOD  ot 
frails,  and  that  those  which  have  been  proved  eqnal  in  pro- 
d  action  to  those  grown  in^Enrope,: — 

389  Apples,  of  which  100  have  been  proved. 

281  Pears  „         33  „ 

S3  Peaches       „ 13  „ 

8  Nectarines  „         i  „ 

80  Cherries      99  „ 

W  PInms         43  „ 

88  Apricota      28  „ 

130  GrapBB         , 8J  „ 

■14  Oranges  (and  others  of  the  Citnis  family). 

82  Figs,  of  wbich      6  have  been  proved. 

88  StrawhorricB,  of  which  ..     26  „ 

aod  collections  of  ctfaei  less  important  fruits. 

We  have  not  an;  recent  reports  as  to  the  growth  ot  other 
members  ot  the  vegetable  kingdom  at  Victoria,  but  we  hava 
the  following  from  the  Proceedings  ot  the  Wellington  Pbilo- 
aophieaJ  Societ;,  and  this  New  Zealand  neighbour  ia  little  to 
the  south  ol  Victoria  : — 

"Bt,  Jobs'b  NiJiiHaiil  Qabdbh,  Wmounn,  Naw  Zt.ia.isi>. — 
This  i^rden  is  aitusted  at  sbnnt  five  chains  from  the  foot  of  St. 
John's  Boah.  a  voailed  cliff  some  90  feet  in  height,  boanding 
(he  town  of  Wangantii  on  the  noTth-west.  Tbe  garden  is,  from 
its  sitaatloo,  cTpoeed  to  aJmoat  the  whole  ot  the  snn'i  warmth, 
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and  ifl  also  completely  sheltered  bj  the  cliff  from  the  preyailing 
wind^the  north-west.  Besides  this  xi^ttutd  protection,  the 
Dfozth-weatem  boundary  of  the  garden  is  screened  by  a  Haw- 
thorn hedge  extending  along  ite  wh(^  length,  snd  averaging  in 
height  aboat  28  feet.  Behind  the  hedge  is  a  moning  stream, 
the  paroolation  from  the  Virginian  Lake,  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  garden  can  be  irrigated.  The  spot  on  which  the  nnrsery  is 
laid  out  was  formerljr  the  old  bed  of  the  Wanganni  Hiver,  and 
subsequently  an  ancient  forest.  On  the  surface,  therefore,  is 
an  average  of  from  3  to  4  feet,  in  msD^  places  deepening  to 
6  feet,  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  while  the  subsoil  is  a  rich 
allnvial  deposit.  Its  extent  is  five  acres,  of  which  about  two 
and  a  half  are  orchard,  one  devoted  to  nursery  stock,  and  the 
remainder  to  speohnen  trees  and  shrubs." 

The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  lozoriant 
growth  of  the  plants  in  this  garden : — 
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Copvaasos  OoTSoiana 

toraloM  

Lawvonii 

TUnth^ni|i    

Cflnlf^     
ghiU 

semperriiena  atrieta 

maeiooMrp* 

ditto  (deiMttr  in  hsUt) . . . 

Coraoyaos  

Bfihabertia  (from  M6d)    . 

mmftminaa 

Cimlglaoa 

QjBtor  Bay  Pioa    

OiTptomeaa  Lobbii 

elegant 

Finos  uisifinli    

MfUeniiM 

eanaiiemda  ...•..*.•••.. 

nuuitima (from sMd)  ... 

anetriaoa 

Btroboa   

Ooolteri  

kngif oUa 

Biota  aorea     

Cedma  I>eodara 

atlanttea 

Aianearia  iml>ricafa 

BiftvOHl 

WaUloglonia  glgantea 

ditto  (laat  year'a  growth) 

Tazaa  baeeata 

QoaraDalleK  

Bobor  (from  aeed) 

Magnolia  graadiOora  

Betola  alba  (Item  aeed)  

Arbutoa  

Ijanraatinna  diedga) 

liaonunoMUa   

^n■odtam  aemparrlivna 

Ttazinna  exeelaior  (ftom  aeed) 

AMea  excelaa 

Crat«gna  ema-gaUi 

Janipmia  Oxyeednu 


^i 
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Halghl 

II 

at 
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Ft.  In. 

Pt.  In. 

rt.  In. 

17    0 

14    0 

2    li 

7    8 

7    0 

1    4 

9    1 

8    0 
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19    8 

20    0 

2  11} 
0    74 
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6    0 

7    9 

6    0 

0    6 

15    U 

8    6 

1    1 

24  10 

22    6 

S    1 

1ft    4 

20    6 

2  10 

9    2 

13    0 

1    0 

4    6 

4    0 

0    4} 

oio{ 

9    0 

8    0 

10    0 

10    0 

1    0 

11    0 

14    0 

1    9 

16    0 

8    6 

1    0 

7    8 

0    0 

0    9 

89    0 

10    6 

8    0 

U    0 

10    0 

1  10 

IL    0 

4    0 

1    4 

10    6 

9    0 

1    24 

8    9 

7    0 

1    4 

6    9 

a  0 
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8    8 

7    6 

1    6 

4    9 

4    0 

1    1 

8    6 

8    6 

1    8 

8    0 

7    0 

Oil 

0    0 

a  0 

0    8i 

^    1| 

4    0 

0    6 

4  a' 

6    8 

0  a 

12    8 

8    0 

2    7 

8    8 

0  H 

8    4 

8    0 

1    8 

14   a 

8    0 

1    9 

17  a 

10    0 

1    6 

19    0 

13    0 

1    0 

90    0 

18    0 

2    0 

13    4 

10    0 

1114 

8    0 

6baae 

of  hedge 

12    0 

6    0 

110 

9    0 

9  10 

1    1 

10    8 

0    7 

8    4 

Oil 

9    0 

a  0 

a  0 

8    0 

1    0 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PBESENT  WEEKS. 

XrrCHSH  OARDXN. 

The  continued  fine  weather  has  allowed  ns  to  forward  all 
digsging  and  trenching  operations ;  and  where  this  work  is 
flnishea,  so  that  little  or  no  heavr  traffic  will  require  to  pass 
over  the  waUks,  the  Bow  edging  has  been  out  and  the  walks  freshly 
gravelled.  We  would  rather  do  both  operations  late  in  the 
spring;  but  if  this  and  similar  work  were  delayed  until  the  most 
suitable  time,  in  all  probability  it  would  not  be  done  at  all. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  minor  details  of  such  work. 
Many  persons  like  to  have  the  Box  edgings  wide,  but  they  are 
not  only  neater  if  they  are  kept  narrow  and  dwarf  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  wide  edgings  are  a  sure  refuge  for  slugs  and  other 
pests.  If  there  are  a  number  of  gaps  in  the  edging  arising  from 
unsuitable  soil  or  other  circumBtances,  causing  an  unsightly 
appearance,  it  is  better  to  lift  the  whole  and  relay  it.  There 
may  not  be  time  to  do  the  whole  garden,  but  a  part  may  be  done 
one  year  and  the  rest  when  convenient.  In  applying  the  gravel 
see  that  all  weeds  are  removed,  and  the  old  gravel  stirred  up 
with  a  fork  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two.  The  walks  should 
be  left  a  little  higher  in  the  centre  than  they  are  at  the  sides — 
just  enough  to  throw  oil  the  rains.  If  too  high  in  the  centre  it 
is  very  uncomfortable  to  walk  upon  them,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  so. 

Kade  a  sowing  of  Windsor  Beans  on  a  south  border,  and  sowed 
Htcks's  Hardy  White  Cos  Lettuce,  Early  Horn  Oarrot,  and 
Fteneh  Breakfast  Badish  under  ground  vineries*    These  vineries 


axe  8  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  base,  such  as  have  been  reoom- 
mended  by  Mr.  Bivers  for  growing  Grapes.  There  is  room  for 
four  rows  of  Carrots  or  Lettuce  in  each  length,  and  the  Badishea 
are  sown  between  the  rows,  to  be  removed  before  the  other  crop  is 
Bufflcientl'y  advanced  to  be  injured  by  them.  Of  course  it  would 
be  bad  policy  to  sow  such  seeds  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  A 
reserve  of  dry  loam  is  always  at  hand,  and  as  tnis  was  rather 
lumpy  it  was  passed  through  a  gravel  sieve,  the  rough  portion 
being  available  for  potting  purposes ;  this  was  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  seed  bed  to  the  depth  of  8  inches  and  the  seeds 
sown  in  shallow  dnlls. 

A  sowing  of  Cauliflower  seeds  may  be  made  under  any  glass 
protection.  Our  Cauliflower  plants  under  hand-liffhts  were  late 
this  year,  but  they  are  growing  well,  and  will  not  nave  so  much 
tendency  to  button  as  burger  plants  would.  It  is  always  advan* 
tageous  to  the  plants  to  dress  the  surface  of  the  ground  outside 
the  hand'lights  with  rotted  manure,  as,  should  a  severe  frost 
set  in,  the  manure  prevents  it  from  penetrating  the  ground,  and 
thus  saves  the  plants.  Stirring  the  surface  of  tne  sou  round  the 
plants  with  a  small  fork  or  pointed  stick  is  advantageous. 

rnUIT  AND  FOBCINO  HOUSXB. 

Pine  Ajpplee  which  were  in  their  fruitine  pots  by  August,  and 
have  been  at  rest  from  the  first  week  in  November,  should  now 
be  started.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  renew  the  beds 
with  fresh  tan,  and  nerein  is  danger  of  an  excess  of  bottom 
heat.    If  tan  remains  too  long  in  Pine  beds,  it  decays  into  fine 

Eowder,  becoming  a  harbour  for  worms.  Opportunity  may  now 
e  had  to  sift  it,  reserving  the  rough  portion  to  mix  with  fresh 
tan  from  the  yards.  This  will  at  first  heat  violently ;  in  many 
instances  the  temperature  of  the  bed  will  be  as  high  as  120^ 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer — ^a  sufficiently  hi|;h  medium  to  destroy 
the  roots  of  the  plants  if  Uiey  were  plunged  in  it.  It  is  generally 
best  to  place  the  yots  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  days,  or  more,  the  heat  will  have  declined,  so  that  the 
pots  may  be  plunged 7  85**  or  90°  will  be  quite  high  enough  for 
the  roots.  As  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  plants  tnrow-up  fruit 
before  they  start  into  growth,  this  will  be  oest  accomplished  bv 
keeping  them  comparatively  dry  at  the  roots.  Those  which 
start  into  growth  may  throw-up  fruit  two  months  siter  the 
others,  and  some  of  them  later  still.  A  mode  of  treatment'  re- 
commended by  the  best  growers,  and  tried  here  with  only 
moderate  success,  is  to  cut  such  defaulters  over  at  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  repotting  firmly  in  a  9  or  10-inch  pot  in 
the  same  way  that  sucKers  are  managed.  The  earliest  fruit 
from  a  batch  of  Queens  started  now  would  be  ripe  about  the 
middle  of  June,  but  the  night  temperature  should  be  70°,  except 
in  very  severe  weather,  when  it  may  f sll  5°  lower. 

Oueumher  House. — ^Attend  well  to  bearing  plants.  Now  is 
the  most  trying  period  to  obtain  a  supply.  Much,  indeed  all, 
depends  upon  the  variety,  and  the  formation  of  the  house.  A 
true  stock  of  Telegraph  is  a  certain  bearer  in  winter.  The  house 
should  have  a  steep  pitch  and  face  south.  There  should  be  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hot- water  pipes  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  65°  or  M°,  even  in  a  severe  frost,  without  overheating  the 
pipes.  Plants  that  have  been  in  bearing  for  the  last  two  or 
three  months  should  have  the  suriace  mould  removed  without 
damaging  the  roots,  and  have  a  dressing  of  rich  manure,  mixed 
with  turfy  loam,  applied  to  the  surface.  Cllass  and  woodwork 
should  be  perfectly  clean,  decaying  leaves  be  removed  at  onee, 
thrips  and  green  fly  to  have  no  place.  Water  when  necessary 
with  tepid  water,  giving  a  thorough  soaking  to  reach  the  bottom 
roots. 

Melons.^'We  made  the  first  sowing  on  the  8th ;  Scarlet  Gem 
and  Hybrid  Caehmere  used  to  be  eur  favourites.  The  last  must 
certainly  give  place  to  Victory  of  Bath,  a  good  selection  of 
which  has  oeen  Drought  into  notice  within  the  last  few  years  by 
Mr.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter;  and  Bead's 
Scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  a  variety  being  sent  out  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  will,  if  it  maintain  its  character,  displace  all  other 
soarlet-fleshed  sorts.  We  are  trying  it  against  Scarlet  Gem, 
and  shall  in  due  course  state  the  results.  It  is  best  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  5-inch  pots  in  good  loam,  with  a  very  small  portion  of 
leaf  mould  and  sand,  placing  the  pots  in  bottom  heat,  and  as 
soon  as  the  seed-leaves  are  fully  developed  the  plants  may  be 

Sotted  singly  in  the  same  sized  not,  and  they  will  mske  the 
warfest  and  most  hardy  plants  if  they  are  grown  on  shelves 
placed  near  the  glass. 

Bemoved  a  lot  of  Sea-hale  and  Bkuharb  to  the  foroinfir  houses, 
the  Sea-kale  treated  as  previously  recommended.  The  Bhu- 
barb  roots  are  placed  crowns  uppermost  in  the  bottom  of  flour- 
tubs,  sufficient  damp  loam  is  placed  round  the  roots  so  aa 
not  to  quite  cover  the  crowns,  the  tubs  are  placed  in  the  early 
vinery  or  any  forcing  house,  a  covering  of  some  sort  is  put 
oyer  the  tubs,  and  no  water  is  applied  to  Qie  roots  until  the  first 
dish  is  gathered. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in  a  bearing  condition  in  pots  should  be 
supplied  with  weak  manure  water,  and  freely  syringed  early  in 
the  forenoon.  Thev  must  be  kept  free  from  red  spider,  and  if 
this  is  done  they  will  continue  in  bearing  for  a  long  period. 

Orchard  H<mse.— The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  have  been 
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mnoved  inalde  from  the  bed  of  ooooa-nut  fibre  refose,  in  which 
they  have  been  plunged  oat  of  doore  since  the  flrrt  week  of 
Oetober.  The  young  rootlets  are  nunifyinff  freely  into  the  snr- 
laoe  loem  which  was  added  when  the  plants  were  repotted. 
ETery  plant  of  them  was  repotted  when  in  fall  leaf  in  Se]>tem- 
btur.  except  the  late  sorts,  which  conld  not  be  potted  nntil  the 
irmt  was  gathered.  Sonace-dreasing  the  pots  is  well  enon^h  if 
one  conld  DC  sure  the  drainage  was  not  defectiye,  but  if  this  is 
stopped  from  any  canse  surface-dressing  will  do  harm  instead 
of^food.  The  trees  are  abundantly  furnished  with  blossom  buds, 
which  axe  in  a  forward  state.  The  house  is  aired  freely  by  day, 
and  shut-up  closely  at  night.  No  frost  is  admitted.  A  fire  is 
put  on  if  the  glass  threatens  to  fall  manv  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.  We  do  not  like  the  soil  nrozen  in  the  Straw- 
berry pots  on  shelTes  near  the  glass. 

STOYB  A3XD  OBXSMHOUSX. 

There  are  very  few  subjects  in  flower  in  the  stoTe  at  present, 
except  Orchids ;  but  there  axe  now  so  many  handsome-leaved 
plants  that  the  want  of  flowers  is  not  so  much  felt ;  and  there  is 
m  most  places  such  a  demand  for  cut  flowers  for  drawinf^.room, 
dining-room,  and  other  decoratiTe  purposes,  that  there  is  little 
chance  to  keep  the  houses  gay.  For  instance,  there  are  Orchid 
flowers  which  will  continue  in  perfection  for  three  months  if 
left  on  the  plant,  but  the  gardener  finds  it  necessary  to  cut  them 
for  the  house,  where  their  beauty  is  gone  in  a  week.  Of  course 
gentlemen  must  tdce  account  of  this  when  their  hothouses  show 
a  paucity  of  flower.  Still  continue  to  keep  a  vigilant  look-out 
for  all  insect  pests.  Amaryllis  bulbs  in  one  of  the  late  vineries 
are  startinff  into  growth,  and  some  of  them  are  showing  flower. 
They  will  be  removed  to  a  house  where  the  night  temperature 
is  about  55**,  and  if  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom 
heat  the  plants  will  grow  much  stronger.  They  have  been  kept 
without  any  water  for  more  than  two  months.  The  mould  in 
the  pots  will  be  thoroughly  saturated  at  first ;  water  will  af  ter- 
waros  be  a^ilied  as  the  pots  reauire  it. 

The  temperature  in  the  greeimouse  or  conservatory  must  not 
ftdl  too  low  now.  as  plants  are  being  introduced  from  the  forcing 
house.  Some  ox  them,  if  thev  receive  a  check  at  first,  fail  to 
open  their  flowers.  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  indeed 
nearly  all  flowering  plants  which  have  been  brought  to  the 
floweiinc  stage  in  heat,  should  be  removed  to  the  show  house  as 
soon  as  m  first  flowers  open ;  they  will  not  last  long  if  allowed 
to  open  in  heat.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose  them  to 
cutting  winds  from  the  side  ventilators.  The  good  old-fashioned 
Fuehaui  is  not  veirv  carefully  cultivated  in  fashionable  establish- 
ments now;  but  tncee  who  still  appreciate  this  old  favourite 
will  at  present  be  looUng-up  their  old  specimen  plants  which 
have  been  stowed  away  in  a  comer  of  some  cool  house  where 
frost  could  not  reach  them.  The  pots  ought  to  be  quite  dry,  or 
at  least  soffioiently  so  that  on  pruning  or  cutting  the  old  wood 
in  pretty  close  to  the  main  stems  the  cuts  will  not  bleed.  Leave 
the  plants  for  a  week  or  so  after  they  are  pruned,  water  the  pots, 
and  remove  into  heat  afterwards. 

Pruned  the  main  collection  of  pot  Bosee.  The  bads  were 
breaking  freely  all  over  the  plants,  which  showed  that  root- 
action  was  healthy.— J.  Douglas. 

TBADB  OATALOaUBB  BBOBIVED. 

David  Gold  McKay,  Sudbury.  Suifolk.— Xiito/  Vegeiable  and 
Flower  S&edi.-^Liit  of  Oladioli  and  other  Flower  MooU, 

James  Betteridge,  Common  Hill  Nursery,  Chipping  Norton.— 
Abridged  Catalogue  of  New  and  Choioe  Potatoee^and  Hardy 
Herhaceoue  PerenniaXa. 

Dick  BaddyfTe  A  Co.,  189,  High  Holbom,  London,  W.C. 
^-Catalogue  of  8eeda,  Garden  Tools,  HortiouUural  Decora- 
Hone,  tie, 

TO  OORRE8PON DENTS. 

*,*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
ooRSspondflnts  of  the*' Journal  of  Hortionltore,  Cottage 
Chodener,  and  Country  Oentlemaa."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  anjustiflable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
eommunioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  ioUly  to 
The  Editore  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  <f  c,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  xeqoest  that  oorrespondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  qnestions  xelating  to  (hardening  and  those  on 
Pooltry  and  Bee  sabjeota,  if  they  expeet  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  oonveniently,  bat  write  them  on 
separate  eommnnieations.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  qnestions  at  onoe. 

N.B.^Bf  any  qnestioni  must  remain  nnaaswered  until  next 
week. 

CTCLAma  U.JB.).— Tbeflowlf  myiU^tly  ateomal,  and  vffl  not  be 
pemuuMOt,  w»  think. 

Stakaabb  Boat  (ir.).-.W«  «Miiot  MooniMiid  ataadwd  Boms  for  ta 
sipoetd  windy  dtuatloB,  as  so  fiostf  iwDj  oaa  noMtd  as  stsBdaids  in  ■Boh 


a  position,  bnt  tirdfo  of  the  best  and  mort  hardy  Mcto  aie:— Alfred  Oolonb, 
Gharlae  Lifebvn,  John  Boppor,  Gtefoel  Jaoqiuainot,  CkuntoiM  OMlt  da 
ChAbrillant,  Ahd  Ghtind,  Dr.  Andiy,  Boolo  do  Noigo.  BaioooM  Bothoohild, 
Yiotor  Yoidicr,  FidMrEolmM,  and  ICartbbal  YaiUant.  We  adviM  planting 
them  as  plUan  on  Menotti  etocka,  and  eanfoUy  training  them.  No  plants 
sofler  mraw  from  vind  than  Boees. 

WoBKa  IK  Ponno  Son.  (An  Iuqwfinr),-~Tb»  portion  of  aoU  sent  was 
foond  to  be  infested  with  foor  difloent  Unde  of  wotm-like  enimale  of  a  white 
ookMir.  Many  were  of  a  minute  ipeeiBe  of  tme  warme.  Sereral  with  Tery 
emell  blaok  heeds  were  the  larm  of  a  gnat,  and  others  the  lams  of  eome  of 
the  Moeddeoos  flies.  Water  the  soU  weU  with  lime  water,  if  the  planta 
will  bear  lime.— L  0.  W. 

Slxctioh  of  Bosks  (g.  Eyre),— At  the  Boee  eleotkm  in  the  antomn  of 
1678,  the  faUowing  were  the  first  twdre:— Gharlee  Lefebvre,  Meriehal  Niel, 
Alfred  Oolomb,  and  Had.  Bothsehild  (eqnel  voles),  John  Hopoer,  Im  Fianee, 
If  eiie  Bennuum,  Gomteese  d^Ozfbrd,  Maiqoioe  de  OsstsHsne,  Beneteor  Yeisee, 
Pierre  Notdng,  and  Duke  of  Edinboxgh.  At  the  eleotkm  of  new  Boees  last 
yeer  the  best  twelTs  wme  Oomtesse  d'Oxford,  Etienne  Leret,  Ifaiaaise  de 
OuteOane,  Louis  Yen  Hontte,  Mdlle.  Bugteie  Yscdier.  Fran^oU  IfiehelnB, 
Ferdinend  de  Lesssps,  ICedame  O.  Sohwarts,  Catherine  Meimet,  Paol  lieian. 
President  Thien,  and  Annie  Lezton 

Pbocttla  Aubicula  (Inquirer),— Th»  speeies,  native  of  Bwitsariand,  has 
yellow  flowers,  end  so  hare  two  of  ite  Tsriekiee  oeeorrlng  there,  Primula 
Anrioula  lutea  and  P.  A.  ealyoentha.  A  third  vaziety,  also  native  of  Swltaei^ 
lend,  P.  A.  integerrinm,  has  flowers  of  various  eoloors.  It  is  probeUe  that 
all  theee  ministered  to  the  prodnetion  of  our  garden  varietiee.  Aslongaoo 
es  184T  we  published  the  following  notee  on  this  flower :— The  Anxieolala 
deeerfbed  and  flgnied  by  Oererd  in  hie  Heital,  whleh  appeered  in  1097,  and  it 
is  thers  called  the  Bear'e-eer  or  Mountain  OowsUp.  He  sajs  there  were  than 
many  sorts,  giving  drawings  of  eight,  tlie  yellow,  the  purple,  the  seflriet,  the 
blush-ookmrM,  and  several  reds.  Like  Banhin,  he  givee  them  the  speeifle 
botanioal  name  of  Aurieula  Ursi ;  but  by  Matthiolns  and  othen  it  wee  named 
Sanioula  alpina,  from  its  suppossd  bsaling  vlrtuee  and  mountain  blrthplaee. 
It  wee  often  called  by  ladiee  the  nreneh  Oowslip.  It  is  very  eertafai  that  thar 
w«n  thus  early  much  cultivated  by  French  flmists,  iot  uun  is  a  posm  in 
their  praise,  in  a  curious  work  pubUsfasd  at  Douey  in  1616,  entitled  **  Jardin 
d'B^er,"  and  with  the  versee  are  numerous  drawings  of  the  Auriculas,  or 
*<d'Oroi]]e8  d*OnrB,"  ss  they  are  thsvs  called.  Oeener  named  it  Lunarla  an- 
thritiea  and  Paralytica  alpina.  Parkinaon  esgrs  it  obviously  belonged  to  the 
Cowslip  family,  but  Ludwig  was  the  first  to  arrsngeit  there  under  the  generis 
name  of  Primula.  Oerardsm  that  the  ei^^tklndshe  enumerates  were  then 
enmmflnly  grown  In  the  gardens  about  London,  but  it  is  evident  they  were 
not  mndi  esteemed;  nor  u  any  notlee  taken  of  raisliui  varieties  from  eeed. 
This nei^ieet  eoon  passed  away,ftjr  Johnson, in  his  edition  of  Cknrd,Mib- 
lishedin  1688,  eays  that  there  were  then  a  wy  great  many  varieties  of  theee 
flowers  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Tradeeeant  and  Mr.  Tuggie.  Tradsa> 
cent's  garden  wee  at  Liumbeth,  and  he,  at  the  time  Johnaon  wrotai  wae  gar> 
deaer  to  Ghariea  I. 

Sahtolixa  noAXA  (SigMUld),—Yoa  must  nroeote  plants.  Any  of  tha 
nureeiymen  who  make  bedding  plante  a  speetality  can  sup^  it,  such  ae 
CanneU,  of  Woolwich,  or  Hendereon,  of  St.  John's  Wood.  Failing  a  toll 
supply  of  it  for  this  ssason,  use  Geiastium  tomentoeum,  whieh  f6rms  an  ad- 
muaMs  substitetah  To  the  query  eonoanlng  tha  else  of  your  garden«  we 
answer.  Mo. 

BiBSTOH  PmiH  (Moaekestsr).— We  do  not  eonsldar  graftlag  deteriorates 
this  Apple.  The  parent  tree  at  Bibeton  Hall,  near  Knarssboroo^disd  long 
elnee,  but  young  trees  w«e  ralssd  from  Ik.  nnm  tha  following  aeeonnt  yon 
will  eee  that  th^  are  not  eo  vigotoos  as  was  their  parent :— *'  In  the  parii  ones 
etood  tha  original  Bibeton  Rppfaktree.  This  wae  raissdfteni  pins,  sent  hone 
fkom  Bouen  in  1709  by  Sir  Hany  Ooodriek,  Bart.  The  trunk  of  the  original 
tree  wae  hkiwn  down  and  removed  many  yeers  ego;  but  a  paction  of  itoMy 
now  be  seen  ontslde  tha  gardener's  houss,  whsre  it  is  taken  great  eareof  by 
Mr.  Jonee,  tha  gardener.  A  soekar  from  the  original  tree  now  oeeupiee  tha 
ptaMe  of  the  latter.  It  doea  not  grow  well ;  Indeed,  owing  to  eoaee  of  tha 
onnchee  dying  off  annually,  it  is  now  much  isss  in  slaethaniriMn  I  first  saw 
it  soms  eeventeen  yeers  ago.  The  branebee  have  died  off  very  auMh  einea 
the  froet  of  December,  1869.  It  tbrows-ap  snekers  freely,  eo  that  ehouU  the 
pieeeiil  tree  be  loet,oneof  tham  would  eoon  make  a  nice  tne  with  attention." 
•H'lorist  and  Ptosiolotfief,  1886i  pege  846.) 

BaanLnio*  Piaor  Taaa  iMn.  M,  &).— It  wHl  bear  withoot  being  mtafled 
or  budded  on  enotheretoek;  bat  if  budded  on  a  beering  tree  the  growth  froas 
thet  bud  would  probeUy  bear  fruit  eerlier  than  the  nudden  tree^  We  had  a 
maiden  Peach  tree  trained  es  an  sqpaliar  that  bore  wbsn  four  yeers  old. 

Pbax  Tbhbs  UayauiTfUL  (J.  JB.  P.).— The  etete  of  your  fruit  trees  cannot 
be  accounted  for  in  eny  other  way  than  the  soil  belncr  unenltahle,  ox  jwu 
garden  not  being  efBeiently  drained.  If  the  drelnege  is  good  lift  the  treee 
carefully  at  once  (it  would  nave  been  better  to  have  done  eo  in  November), 
trench  the  ground  at  leaet  8  feet  deep,  and  replant,  pUdng  decayed  turfy  loam 
or  aoaee  good  aoii  round  the  roots. 

Dbad  AinM4f.a  fob  Yma  (JE(lm)^-Tba  reeson  why  fresh  animal  matter 
is  not  spplisd  to  Yine  bordere  is,  that  any  roots  coming  in  contact  with  the 
careeas  would  be  killed.  One  or  two  buried  in  a  border  or  at  the  roote  of 
flrnit  treee  would  not  do  any  appreciable  harm;  and  in  the  ooune  of  yeers. 
when  the  organic  matter  had  returned  to  ite  original  dust,  the  roots  would 
derive  enstenanee  from  It.  The  Yine  borders  at  B^  Cnrtla  many  yeers  ego 
were  made  with  a  large  quantity  of  animal  matter  intermixed,  end  the  Ylnee 
refueed  to  grow.  Tzantham  Bleak  Orape  encceeds  vrell  in  a  ground  vineiy, 
but  we  woiDd  not  plent  Oroe  Colman  in  such  a  structure. 

Hoaaa  CRxeTMur  OaArmio  (C.  £.)^We  think  your  previous  fsOurs  was 
due  to  the  menner  of  putting  on  the  grafte,  which  wee  probably  the  ordinery 
erown  method.  We  advise  you  to  proceed  es  before,  and  to  graft  on  the  ride 
instsed  of  the  etrcmg  main  bcanehes  by  the  mode  known  ae  tongue  or  wh^ 
grafting.  Leave  a  foot  or  eo  of  the  melnbrmnehee  beyond  the  emaller  branebee 
on  which  you  insert  the  grafts,  and  after  the  latter  have  taken  ent  thie  away 
eloee  to  the  smaller  bcanchee  on  which  the  grafte  ere  eituate.  A  better  j^ 
would  be  to  eUow  one  or  two  etrong  shoots  to  start  from  each,  and  bud  ttaess 
es  soon  as  the  buds  at  the  puints  of  the  shoots  were  formed,  or  alter  the 
middle  of  July,  taking  a  good  bud  from  the  second  or  third  Joint  with  ite  leaf, 
and  reducing  it  about  one-half.    The  bode  eneceed  better  than  gmfte. 

Plawys  ton  Back  Wau.  op  OBXBnBOuan  (J.  F,  ^.).—Tour  well  being 
shaded  by  a  Yine  on  the  roof  will  only  suit  plants  that  rsquirs  shade  from 
bright  sun  in  summer,  and  those  most  suitable  are  flamelllae.  The  Gape 
Jaemlne  will  not  euit.  LneaUa  gratiaeima  would  answer,  and  ie  winter-flow* 
^i^iy  and  Bwee^eeented.   Babrothamnas  faeelenlatne  and  BL 
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«r  Mfly  la  ivftBft  mad  m  nlftttkto;  tal  lb* 
voald  be  fkmanfaii  tban  wfaleh  no  flovara  w 

aOM|  vUtof  tad  Unlwpi,  dMp  itan,  m  ifiHthlt  inrlottti- 


I  back  of  ih»  htad ;  it  itraok  ns  ai  a  great  defaot.    Seoond-priza 
a  yarj  good  pen ;  we  preferred  it  to  the  fint.  and  sboiild  hava 


Ajqtoam  to  WiowwM,  TK  BvBmft  (A.).~To  ilovw  at  the  and  of  lC«nh  or 
of  April  the  Mod  ought  to  hare  botn  mwa  In  pota  daring  Ootobor, 
viotand  in  a  light  aiiy  podtlon  In  tho  gioonhooM.    If  loim  no  v  they 
la  April  or  Xij.    Aepemle  esarto  letoee,  CelendrinU  nmhelleta, 
ue  penlegoalo,  O^lfnf'ft  Tema,  Eaeheridlnm  giendiflonun,  Orpeo- 
loxadib   Leptoeiplioa  diosUloras,   Ltmnenthee  grandlfloia,  Lmam 
wwwhMwim,  NemophUe  Inelgnit,  N.  elonMne,  BUeao  psdole 
•ad  Whlllaria  giMdillof^ 


HBAsim  ▲  Oaaamouta  (7orfctMre).~-Toar  hoiiM  being  of  only  noderele 

end  yonr  not  being  able  to  attend  to  it  for  eeTatal  boon,  it  voiild 

lo  beet  it  by  gee— that  le.  If  yoa  een  eomniand  it  with  eertalnty.    One 

hot>«ater  atovee  with  plpae  woold  answer  well.  The  Zigsac  Oea  Boiler, 

yon  will  eee  adrertiaed,  fii  probably  the  beet  of  that  deeenption;  <a  if 

have  not  gaa  at  command,  a  Daarda'a  International  or  Baad'a  Blow-oom- 

Boiler  woold  aoit  yon ;  bat  for  prieaa,  fto.,  write  to  the  aannlMtwan, 

what  yoo  leqalre,  and  taking  lor  an  aallmeta  of  eomplete  material  lor 

^aating  toabooeeb 


te 


IHnm  «m  Bawdur  roa  Hotbum  (E.  F,  C).— We  bate  eipe- 
I  of  this,  ae  we  have  it  to  oae  from  honea  atending  on  aawdoat  in  looae 
It  anewara  weD,  bat  doea  not  raooireto  be  ao  deep  ae  when  dnng  with 
IteHMeriaaeed.  AbedabontSfeetblffhwmglteToa  eafflolent  heeMmtit 
naelB  to  be  moial,  end  baa  cmfy  two  fhute— tIs.,  it  heate  rioknUy,  and  ao  ia 
apt  to  baaoiaa  dry,  and  tharafore  eold  Ooold  yoo  not  get  aooae  laavea  or 
MBftlMartomlxwIlhlt?  We  nee  it  in  aboot  eqoal  propuatfcine,  aad  it 
Ihaa  anawira  adalnhiy,  giring  a  laatlng  heat. 


PABivm  Oil  pob  THim  on  Yodm  (0»ftaerift«rV— After  ati^ping  off 
tha  looee  berk  from  the  atami  of  tho  Ylaee,  taking  aare  not  to  damaM  the 
Itring  berk  and  ayaai  yoo  may  draea  Uiem  with  peiaAn  oU  ndzed  wtth  an 
e^al  faantity  ot  water,  aad  If  too  have  meely  bog  or  aeele  it  mey  be  appUad 
fta  Ifta  pore  etete.  Uaed  wbilat  the  ayae  era  donnent,  the  pareffln  wUl  not 
Iniaza  the  Yhiee,  bot  If  it  drip  or  fell  on  the  Plae  Apple  leavea  It  mey  eaaae 
It  oQght,  theraioBe,  to  be  need  eome  time  before  the  Tinea  are 


Inlo  the  hodae. 

JCAXcama  Laim  (F.  M,  T.).— Tha  only  tUagtm  aaa  adriee  yoo  to  do,  ae 
ottan  manom,  le  to  paoeoie  eome  good  oompoet  from  yoor 
ir  all  kinda  of  vegetable  xefoae  from  a  hei^^  that  bee  been 
few  timee  nntO  radneed  to  moold.  Thie  pot  on  in  Karoh 
woold  improre  yoor  lawn  immanaely,  raUng  it  wall  In  with  an  iron  lake. 
wwlB«  aoaMSoekUns  Okitar  onltattheratooflSlbe.to  theeere,ead 
roDlag  welL  We  eoaubd  not  tall  yoo  where  to  proeoie  the  eumpuet ;  probably 
yoo  mi^bt,  ae  a  lavoor,  obtain  it  of  aoaae  farmer  la  yoor  loaaUty,  or  be  might 
allow  yoo  the  mqoiaile  qoaatlty  of  weUrrotted  manore.  Twenty  loede  of 
twelTe  loada  or  toaa  of  woU-deeompoeed  maanre,  are  a  good 
[foraoaeraw 


fOULTBT,  BEE,  AIB  FISBOI  OEBOXKILE. 


DBYIZBS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tbb  third  anniial  Exhibition  took  plaoe  on  the  6th  end  7kh 
inat.y  dashing  nnfortonately  "with  the  Portsmonth  Show. 
Though  lacking  ooandty,  in  aoality  many  olamea  were  Tery 
good.  The  Com  Market  is  a  fixst-rate  place  for  an  exhibition, 
having  the  light  equally  dietribated,  bo  that  the  birda  can  be 
weU  ezaiminea.  For  each  liberal  prizea  the  entries  in  several 
rlawww  were  very  smalL    This  Bxhibition  onght  to  be  better 

ipported  by  exmbitors  and  the  public. 

jPdrlnn^s.— Few  in  numbers,  out  eight  entries  in  the  first 

ly  which  contained  Coloured,  excluding  Silver-Grey.    First 

laige  and  heavy  dark-coloured  birds,  worthy  their  position,  but 
we  diottld  fancy  pressed  rather  hardly  for  we  cup  oy  the  ilnt- 

Seoond-prize  poor  birds.    ThirdT  Bose-oombed 


rhickana  very  promisinff.  Mr.  E.  Hooper  v.h.c.  ;  very  largo> 
but  appeared  oat  of  oonditiott.  No.  5,  c;  why,  we  could  not 
undttafeand. 

dasa  S.— Dorkin0  (Any  other  variety).  Five  entries.— First 
agrand  pen,  ts  wa  nave  remarked;  we  fancied  they  run  the  cup 
pan  eloeely  for  premier  honours.  Second  Silver-Orey ;  ler^t 
good-badiad  birds,  but  silvar  not  suiBeiantly  distinct.  Third 
duokana  (Whites)  d  good  coloar;  cook's  tail  somewhat  too 
aqoinal-fsahion.    9,  k.c.  ;  very  coarse  comb. 

Clasa  8. — CoefUnt  (Cinnamon  and  Buil).  Six  entries.*^Finit- 
ptise  sad  oup  a  most  splendid-coloared  bird,  the  colour  being 
good  down  to  the  very  hook— below  this  we  did  not  like  him  so 
w«Il ;  fnatharfng  but  poor,  and  the  hen  not  a  worthy  companion. 
Second  vat7  mealy-winged.  Third  very  good  pen,  althous;fa 
pezJiapa  zatbar  too  hooked ;  tha  feathering  was  tbe  best  in  the 
dan,  and  wa  dionld  have  plftoed  this  pen  ieoond.  Pea  16, 
IGh  Milward's,  contained  a  vary  good  hen. 

Claea  4.— Coohins  (Partridge).  Six  entries.— Tha  leg-leather- 
log  in  tha  dass  flenandly  wes  weak.  First-prise,  if  we  do  not 
-^  iha  ben's  tail  was  twisted;  it  certainly  was  so  for  some  time 
wm  axaminad  her.  Seoond-prua--codc  le|ny.  and  defi- 
is  iBMIker  to  our  taste.  No.  Ii2,  ilc.  ;  oock  nad  a  twisted 
iK 

OImb  6^— OoqUoi  (White).  Nine  entries.— The  Whites  at  say 
nta  awaariad  llMlr  n&  right  to  a  class  by  having  half  as  many 
entriea  again  as  tite  tiro  other  classes  of  Cochins.  First-prize 
good-coloured  biros,  and  tha  hen  we  liked  much,  but  we  cannot 
say  as  much  for  the  oodc,  eipeoially  in  the  comb,  which  went 
far  hack— so  far  back  as  to  tmt  to  one  side  and  lie  flat  on  the 


so  placed  them  oursdves.    S2a,  b.c.  ;  good-bodied  birds.   26,  c. ; 

!.;  «»od, 
the  best  of  the  Cochins. 


yedoirish.    S7,  c. 


i,  but  too 


I.C.;  gc 
smalL 


The  feathering  in  this 


Class  6.— BraAmos  (Dark).  Seventeen  entries.— Here  win 
our  ideas  would  have  placed  the  second-prise  first  The  iirst- 
and-cnp  cook's  comb  was  coarse  and  rather  confused,  and  tha 
secondaries  not  to  our  liking  as  to  carriage ;  this  was  also  some- 
what noticeable  in  the  second-prize  pen,  but  in  colour,  leg- 
feathering,  and  comb  we  thought  it  superior  to  tbe  oup.  The 
hen.  too,  was  a  beauty.  Third-prize  good,  but  strawy  in  colour ; 
hen's  wings  not  to  our  teste  as  to  carriage.  Pen  87,  c. ;  cock's 
tail  very  much  awry.    44,  c. ;  why,  we  could  not  imagine. 

Class  7.— Brdimas  (Light).  Twenty-seven  entries.— T^  class 
for  numbers  in  the  whole  Exhibition,  and  the  best  birds  dose 
together.  Many  of  the  oombs  in  this  class  ware  confused  and 
irregular,  and  nothing  adds  much  more  to  the  beauty  of  these 
two  classes  than  a  small,  neat,  regular  comb.  Fint-and-cup, 
comb  coarse,  hacUe-msrlong  very  sood.  Second  same  fault  in 
comb,  good  odour,  and  good  hadue.  but  the  hen  out  of  con- 
dition, small,  and  all  of  a  heap.  Third,  very  large  good-bodied 
pen,  but  not  sulfident  leg-feathering  to  our  taste.  We  think 
the  Judging  here  was  difflonlt,  and  the  birds  near  together. 
Some  would  have  placed  third  in  the  place  of  honour.  71,  v.h.c., 
good  well-feathered  birds,  but  far  too  much  white  in  the  cook's 
wL  74,  H.C..  ydlowlBh-ooloured  oook.  but  for  shape  wa  thought 
him  best  in  tne  class.  The  Light  biros  have  greatly  improved, 
stiU  the  leg-featherinff  is  poor  as  compared  witii  tneir  darker 
biethren,  and  the  combs  are  more  genenJly  faulty. 

Spaniih,  Six  entries.— First-and-cup  cock  good  quality,  but 
must  have  yielded  the  pride  of  place  to  No.  8  nad  not  the  face 
of  the  latter  been  scabby  and  discoloured.  This  disfigurement 
was  a  sad  pity,  as  the  amount  of  earlobe  and  its  qudity  where 
not  discoloured  was  remarkable.  The  other  noticed  birds  were 
very  good,  but  it  is  sad  to  see  such  a  poverty  of  entries. 

Class  9.  —  Oams  cocks  (Black-breastea  and  other  Beds). 
Eighteen  entries. — ^First-and-cup  Brown  Bed,  good  shape  and 
colour,  but  though  an  dd  bird,  apparentty  raw,  standing  badly, 
and  not  showing  himself  to  advantage :  for  this  reason  we  fancy 
we  should  have  given  the  cup  to  the  first-prize  Duck  wing,  also 
belonging  to  the  same  owner.  Second-prize  a  Black  Bed,  which 
we  should  have  thought  too  large.  Third  ft  close-feathersd 
bird,  of  good  style. 

G'amenen(BedB).  Thirteen  entries.— Cup  a  good  dose  heo, 
but  to  our  fancy  No.  112  was  vastly  her  superior.  This  was  a 
grand  bird,  unnoticed;  we  should  consider  it  an  oversijfj^ht. 
Here  again,  as  In  the  Duckwing  hens,  the  carriage  of  the  wings 
was  not  close  enough  for  our  notions. 

Class  11. — Game  cock  (Any  other  vanity).  Eight  entries.— 
First  a  very  grand  bird :  as  we  have  dready  said,  we  fancied  the 
cup  should  have  rested  here.    Second  a  very  good  Pile. 

ulass  12. — Hens.  Nine  entries. — All  Duckwing  but  one, 
severd  very  good  birds.  122,  h.c.,  very  red  on  breast,  and  very 
loose  in  wingsecondaries. 

Class  18.— Pencilled  HamburffJu.  Nine  entries.- First  Gold, 
second  Silver ;  we  liked  the  second  best,  but  both  bdonged  to 
Mr.  Beldon ;  they  were  both  very  good.  Pen  138,  H.C.,  immense 
earlobes — ^far  too  large  and  coarse  for  our  taste;  indeed,  we 
fancied  many  of  the  Hamburghs  showed  a  tendency  this  way. 

Class  14.— Spangled  Hamburghs.  Fourteen  entries.-— First- 
aad-cup  cock  a  very  good  bird ;  hen  out  of  condition,  earlobe 
stained,  and  feathers  not  lying  smooth.  Second  abo  good ;  both 
theee  pens  were  Gdden.  Pen  146,  h.c.,  hen,  very  crooked  back. 
152,  c.  Silver,  a  glorious  tail,  deficient  in  bar  and  wing-markings, 
but  we  think  this  cock  will  much  improve. 

Class  15.— Black  Hamburghs.  Ten  entriea.— First-prize  vazr 
small,  and  partionlarly  neat  and  dose  birds  of  true  Hftmburgh 
shape ;  we  Uked  tham  much. 

Glass  16.— Po2an<is.  Eight  entries.— A  very  good  class,  save 
one  unnoticed  pen,  which  spoiled  the  beauty  of  tha  dass,  and 
might  with  dmost  equd  propriaty  have  been  entered  in  one  of 
the  Hambuxgh  classes.  First  Golden ;  hen  very  poor,  oook  not 
the  gnrndest.  Seoond  Silver,  a  good  hen,  topknot  very  lam, 
but  bad  in  ehape.  Third  White-crested  Black  hen,  a  miserably 
small  orest.  Pea  169,  vjlc,  we  liked  much  better  than  third- 
priae ;  they  also  ware  Blacks.  170,  K.C..  a  grand-crested  cook, 
the  crest  being  remarkably  fine  in  quahtj,  and  the  odour  and 
markinff  of  the  bird  vary  good,  the  hen  perhaps  scarody  his 
equal ;  out  we  dioold  have  placed  this  pen  first.  If  different 
odours  must  take  the  other  prises,  we  would  have  given  tha 
second  to  pen  160,  dthouxh  the  cook's  orest  was  packed  out, 
and  third  to  the  Golden.  1^  Silvers  generally  ware  far  superior 
birds  to  tha  other  varieties.  This  dass  was  one  of  the  gems  ci 
the  Show,  every  pen,  except  the  nondesoript  before  mentioned, 
being  noticed. 

Class  17.— HbtMlans.  Seventeen  entries.— This  and  the  next 
class  were  very  good— specially  so.  First-prize  very  large,  in 
beautiful  plumage,  but  having  straw-coloured  saddle  feathers. 

Class   IQ.-^French  (Any  other    variety).     Eleven  entries. 


/ 
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—Several  very  grand  birds,  especially  the  Craves,  which  took 
first  and  second,  the  third  prize  going  to  La  Fldche,  of  which 
there  were  three  pens. 

Class  Id. -^  Malaya,  Ten  entries. — Again  did  the  Malay- 
breeders  prove  that,  with  fair  treatment,  they  can  master  re- 
spectably at  Devizes — better  far  than  many  classes  to  which 
silver  caps  were  offered.  Here,  again,  we  disagreed  with  the 
judging,  and  would  have  placed  the  three  prize  pens  differently 
— thus,  first  the  second-prize  pen,  the  cock  .being  a  grand- 
coloured  bird,  but  having  a  whitish  feather  in  his  tail,  cmd  the 
neck  hackle  too  loose ;  second  the  third-prize  pen,  the  cockerel, 
though  small,  being  brilliant  in  plumage;  third  the  first- 
prize  bird.  The  cockerel  in  this  pen  may  improve;  he  was 
superior  to  the  second-prize  pen  in  neck  only ;  he  had  far  too 
much  brown  in  the  breast.  Fen  205,  good  pen,  but  inclined  to 
white  in  tail. 

Class  20. — Any  other  variety.  Twelve  entries. — Second  badly- 
feathered  Black  Cochin ;  third  a  good  pen  of  Minorcas.  217,  c. ; 
we  do  not  fancy  them  (Plymouth  Bocks).  Pen  216  a  very  good 
pen  of  Saltans,  too  dirty  to  obtain  notice ;  white  fowl  should 
be  white. 

Class  21. — Game  Baritarns  (Red).  Fifteen  entries.— We  liked 
the  winning  pens. 

Class  22. — Game  Bantams  (Any  other  variety).  Ten  entries. — 
First  a  little  beauty, Duckwings;  second  Files,  third  Duckwings; 
pen  238,  h.c.,  good  Duckwings.    This  was  a  good  class. 

Class  23. — ^Bantams  (Gold  or  Silver-loced). — ^First  best  colour, 
but  lacing  ver^  indifferent  (Crolden) ;  second  Silver,  tail  splashed. 
Pen  240  unnoticed,  colour  bad  silver-gilt,  but  lacing  exquisite ; 
we  should  have  placed  this  first. 

Class  24. — Eight  entries. — Second-prize,  we  think  it  was  Black 
Japanese,  found  his  tail  far  too  much  for  his  convenience. 

Class  25. — ^Aylesbury  Ducks.  Four  entries  only! — Qualily 
made  up  for  quantity.  When  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler  has  to  be  con- 
tent with  third,  winners  ought  to  be  good,  and  so  they  were. 
We  fancied  the  second-prize  pen  looked  the  heavier;  both  were 
grand  specimens.    The  cup  pen  was  claimed. 

Class  26. — ^Bouen.  Fourteen  entries. — ^Here,  again,  were  some 
magnificent  birds. 

class  27. — Black  East  Indian.  Twelve  entries.— A  perfect 
show  in  themselves,  eight  out  of  the  eleven  that  put  in  an 
appearance  being  noticed.  Mr.  G.  S.  Sainsbury  was  deservedly 
first,  taking  the  cup  with  a  wonderfully  compact  pair,  so  equal 
that  it  was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  better  bird — ^it  was 
always  the  bird  you  were  looking  at — both  wondrously  small 
and  compact,  and  lustre  all  that  could  be  desired.  Third-prize 
largest  in  comparison,  ^en  287,  v.u.c,  very  good  in  lustre,  but 
large  compared  to  the  cup  pen.    This  was  a  beautiful  class. 

Class  28.- Ducks  (Any  other  variety).  Five  entries. — ^The 
Mandarins  and  Carolinas  little  pictures. 

Class  29. — Selling  Class.  Thirty-one  entries. — Some  very  good 
birds.     First-prize  Dark  Brahmas  cheap  at  double  the  amount. 

Pigeons  a  very  limited  supply,  some  of  the  classes  having  no 
entry,  and  two  or  three  others  only  a  single  pen  I  We  thought 
the  Turbits  the  best  class. 

The  catalojgue  had  the  pens  of  unsent  birds  marked  "  empty," 
and  the  varieties  somewhat  better  marked  than  usual,  but  in 
the  Variety  class  many  pens  were  undistinguished ;  in  the  Polish 
all  w^e,  and  a  few  of  the  Hamburghs.  If  the  certificates  of 
entry  are  not  properly  fiUed-up  in  these  particulars  we  think 
they  should  be  returned.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  sent  off 
the  night  of  the  second  day,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  the 
management  was  careful.  We  think  all  the  crested  birds 
should  have  water  outside,  not  inside  the  pens.  The  awards 
and  names  of  the  Judges  were  published  last  week. 


POETSMOUTH  POULTBY  SHOW. 

Thk  sixth  annual  Exhibition,  consisting  of  poultry,  Pigeons. 
Pheasants,  Cage  Birds,  Babbits,  and  Cats,  was  held  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  inst.  The  arrangements  were 
good,  except  in  respect  to  the  delay  in  fixing  the  prize  cards 
on  the  pens ;  and  we  would  advise  the  Committee  to  give  some 
oare  to  this  in  future,- as  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when  a  show 
opens  at  one  o'clock,  there  is  hardly  time  to  make  a  complete 
examination  by  daylight,  and  a  delay  in  marking  the  winners  is 
very  vexatious^  The  numbering  might  also  be  conducted  on 
some  better  principle,  as  we  f oond  it  very  difflcolt  to  follow 
some  of  the  classes. 

In  the  Oame  classes  the  Black  Beds  were  numerous,  but  not 
very  good;  the  Brown  Bed  class  was  mnch  better.  The  winner 
of  the  first  piixe,  which  also  obtained  the  cup  over  the  other 
Game  classes,  was  a  very  superior  bird,  and  we  have  litUe  doubt 
he  will,  if  exhibited,  brmg  his  owner  many  more  prizes.  The 
seoond-priae  bird  was  a  good  one,  bat  had  lost  a  sickle  feather. 
The  Any  variety  Game  were  not  better  than  the  Bhusk  Beds. 
The  first  prize  went  to  a  tolerably  good  pair  of  Duckwings,  the 
second  to  Piles — the  cock  a  vety  neat  bird,  the  hen  quite  un- 
worthy of  him,  and  the  third  to  Duckwings — the  cock  very 
book-beaked,  but  we  could  not  find  a  better. 


r  The  Buff  Oochitu  were  a  moderate  lot.  The  first  and  second- 
j  prize  pens  were  tolerably  good ;  in  the  third  the  cock  was  small, 
and  his  partner  striped  in  the  hackle ;  we  liked  a  highly-com- 
mended  pen  better.  The  Any  variety  Cochins  were  much 
superior,  Mr.  Shrimpton  again  winning  with  Partridge,  an  ex- 
quisite pair  of  Whites  being  second. 

The  Dark  Brahmaa,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  not  good. 
The  first-prize  cock  was  large,  but  not  equal  in  colour  to  some 
of  the  others ;  the  hen  we  also  thought  very  brown,  but  they 
were  in  a  bad  light.  The  second-prize  birds  were  better  in 
colour,  but  not  so  large.  Pen  78,  highly  commended,  we  liked 
better  than  either ;  the  cock  had  a  good  black  breast,  and  the 
pullet  was  most  evenly  pencilled,  and  superior,  we  thought,  to 
everything  in  the  class.  Mr.  Lewis  Wright  also  exhibited  a 
good  cock,  superb  in  colour,  with  a  very  pretty  comb ;  when 
more  developed,  and  if  shown  with  a  better  partner,  he  will  bo 
sure  to  take  a  leading  position.  The  Light  Brahmas  were 
divided  into  five  classes;  the  result  was  a  few  good  pens  and  a 
great  many  pens  of  rubbish,  many  exhibitors,  no  doubt,  think- 
ing that  in  such  a  scramble  probably  they  might  find  a  weak 
place,  and  possibly  get  a  prize;  in  some  instances  they  were 
not  disappointed.  In  the  cockerel  class  Mr^  Dean  won  with  a 
very  pretty  bird,  good  in  colour,  shape,  and  well  feathered,  but 
the  comb  showed  a  disposition  to  turn,  which  will  probably  in 
time  spoil  him  for  exhibition.  In  the  pullet  class  the  competi- 
tion was  very  close;  the  first-prize  pen  was  the  largest,  the 
second  best  in  colour.  The  class  for  old  cocks  we  did  not  ad- 
mire ;  the  first-prize  bird  was  very  yellow,  the  second  good  in 
colour,  but  narrow,  and  very  ugly  in  the  comb.  In  the  class  for 
hens  the  winnera  were  a  grand  pair,  shown  in  beautiful  condi- 
tion ;  the  second  pen  was  a  moderate  one ;  the  third  very  poor ; 
they  were  entered  at  £3  38.,  but  we  did  not  think  them  a  bargain. 

The  Dorking  class  was  the  best  in  the  Show.  The  first-prize 
cock  was  an  old  bird,  in  splendid  condition ;  the  second  a  very 
promising  cockerel,  belonging  to  the  same  owner ;  and  the  third- 
prize  pen  contained  a  very  fine  hen  that  well  deserves  notice. 
Many  high  commendations  were  distributed  in  this  class,  and 
they  were  well  deserved. 

The  Sj^anUh  class  was  good.  The  first-prize  pullet  was  a 
fine  specimen ;  the  cock  we  did  not  like  so  well,  we  thought 
him  narrow  in  the  face,  and  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  pullet.  The  second  and  third-prize  pens  contained  nice 
birds.  A  class  for  Andalusians  followed,  which  we  were  pleased 
to  see  obtained  eight  entries.  We  hope  this  will  .enoouzage 
the  committees  of  other  shows  to  make  classes  for  this  very 
handsome  and  useful  variety. 

The  Hamburgh  classes  were  well  filled .  The  Polish  contained 
some  very  handsome  birds,  and  the  French  were  equally  good. 

The  Bantams  we  did  not  consider  good.  In  the  Black  Beds 
Mr.  Adams  exhibited  a  pretty  pen,  good  in  colour ;  but  the  best 
cock  was  shown  with  a  wretched  hen,  and  consequently  passed 
over.  In  Brown  Beds  the  first-prize  hen  was  remarkably  fine. 
The  Black  Bantam  class  was  very  interesting,  and  some  remark- 
ably good  specimens  were  to  be  found.  Here  we  would  advise 
one  or  two  exhibitors  to  be  more  sparing  with  their  oil ;  a  little 
may  improve  the  comb,  but  it  looks  very  bad  on  the  earlobe. 

The  Ducks  f  Geese,  and  Tv/rkeys  were  not  large  classes,  bat  a 
few  fine  specimens  were  to  be  found. 

A  good  collection  of  Pigeons  followed.  The  Pouter  class  con- 
tained one  or  two  fine  birds.  The  class  for  Barbs  had  but  four 
entries,  all  good  birds.  Carriers  came  next ;  the  first-prize  hen 
was  remarkably  ffood.  The  Dragoon  class  was  well  supported, 
a  good  pair  of  x  eUows,  sound  in  colour,  being  first.  In  Tumblers 
all  the  prizes  went  to  Almonds.  The  Fantails  and  Jacobina 
were  good ;  the  latter  class  must  have  given  the  Judge  some 
trouble,  the  competition  being  very  dose.  A  pair  of  Wbitea 
were  first,  a  pair  of  Yellows  second,  and  pair  of  Beds  third. 

The  Babbit  classes  contained  some  fine  specimens,  bnt  they 
were  not  so  well  supported  as  they  deserved  to  be. 

Gaxk  (Black-breagted  Red).— 1,  — Pope.  ^  —  Elliott.  8,  W.  LoveriDfp 
St.  Augtell.  /to.  F.  Warde,  West  Farleigh;  J.  Fonjih,  WolTerhampton ;  11. 
Sandford,  Martin,  DoTer. 

Oiare  (BrowiiJ»M8ted  Bed).-<}ap,  P.  Warde.  S,  8.  Matthew,  Stowmarket. 
8,  E.  Winwood,  Worcester,   ke,  H.  Browne,  Putney  Heath. 

Qamu  (Any  othtf  yariety).— 1,  D.  W.  Thomaa,  brechin.  8,  W.  Foiter,  DeaL 
8,  Hon.  and  B«v.  F.  Dntton.  Windnsh  Vioarago.   he,  S.  Matthew,    c,  —  Pope. 

OocHWS  (Baffimd  Cinnamon).— 1,  —  Harrii.  %  Henry  Ungwood,  Needham 
Market.  8.  Dr.  BoUmore,  Falmoath.  kc,  J.  Bloodwortb,  Cheltenham,  c,  O. 
ShiimpitoB,  Lei^ton  Bosxard. 

CocHiKS  (Any  other  variety). -Cup,  G.  Shrimpton.  2,  R.  W.  Beachey, 
FludBrB.King8kwBwcll.  8.  Oapt.  Coleridge.  fcc.N.  P.  Da\'ie8,  Itlcworth,  r, 
a.  Lias,  Par  StaUonj  J.  Sleep,  Kin«raland, Xondon. 

Bbahxa  PpoTBA  (Dwrk).— 1,  H.  W.  Caatte.  Kenaington.  London.  8,  T.  H. 
Wateman.  Anderton,  Devooport.^  8.  Eey.  J.  D.  Peake,  Laleham  Vicarage,  he, 
B.  HUL  Sonthaea;  O.  GoUhis.  Sonthwiok.  Hants:  B.  W.  Berille.  faUiam 
Road;  Horace  Ungwood,  Greeting;  L.Wxiisht,  Groach  End,  Hexnsey.  e,  J. 
Harvey ,  Jon. 

Bbahma  PooTBA  (Light>.-CocJterel.-l,  T.  A.  Dean,  Marden,  Hereford.  2,  J. 
Ohinnao,  ^wnharas,  Southampton.  8,  H.  Maynard.  Hotanowood,  Ryde,  lole 
of  Wight,    he,  H.  Hoare.  Bitterae;  H.  Maynard;  F.  6rook,  Foreet  Hill. 

BRAHM4  PooTBA  {lAghi}.- PuUct.  —  1,  T.  A.  Dean.    8,  Mrs.  WilUamson. 
Leicester.    8.  J.  Long,  Bromley,    he,  P.  Haines,  Pakfrare,  Diss ;  T.  A.  Dean 
B.  Bird,  Fnlhanu    e,  J.  Bradahaw,  Knowlo  Oranfelifh,  Ooildford;  Horace 
Lingwood ;  F.  Crook. 

Brabju  Pootba  (Light).-Cck?fc.-1  and  8,  Mm.  Williamson.    1,  J.  Blood- 

S^^ffi^  '^i ^-  Jf '1?"^ %■•  WiUsher. OuUdf ord ;  ~ Maynard.   c,  jifiradsha w ; 
R.  Bird ;  Miss  C.  M.  Davies,  Islewortb.  '  #  *  , 
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Bbudia  Foonu  (Lisht).— ir«iw.—l,  IDt.  WUliMiiwm.  S,  Xrt.  T.  Turner, 
AiVBt  fttefwood.   9m  Ja  f<>fiftfti» 

Bbahka  Pootba  (Ufbt).— 1.  J.  Bradahaw.  %  Mra.  T.  Tainer.  8,  Xrt.  Pop* 
kam,  StovrlMd,  Christehnreb.    Atf,  H.  M.  MftTiiard.   e,  —  Purei. 

Doumioi.— 1.  Oda,  and  S,  T.  0.  BimeU,  fiiratton,  Mioheld«T«r.  8,  lient- 
CoL  Lad«,  BrMknaU.  te,  F.  Oawa,  Little  Peetwood,  Sovthmmpton ;  J.  H. 
Patoej.  DotUDC ;  T.  Meore.  Peterafleld  (9) ;  —  Liarirood ;  Lient-CoL  Lane. 

8r4aiaH,— 1,  F,  Jamee,  Peekham  Bja.  I,  H.  Brown.  8,  Michola  Broa., 
GHaberwan.   Jktf.  Xra.  K.  Allaopp,  Hlndiip  HiOL  Woreeater 

AanAi.i7auiii.~l,  W.  Wttdaj.  t,  T.  Moore,  Landpori  8.  Mra.  D.  Beniley, 
KaHay.    he,  W.  IfOdtj ;  T.  Moore,   e.  Mra.  Benttey ;  T.  Moore. 

HAaBOBORB  (Qold-pmeilled).— 1  and  8,  T.  Fanlkner,  Jan..  Meraton.  lale  of 
WJ^ht.    1^  O.  J.  LeBB7,  Lewea.    he,  T.  Faalkner,  Jon. ;  T.  Bdmonda,  Jan., 

BAXBinwBa  (SflTarpandOad).— 1,  N.  Barber,  Plymontb.  t,  Maater  B.  Moore. 
Ik  T.  Vanlkner,  Jon. 

HAXBOBoaa  (Gold  or  SllTei^apangled).— 1,  K.  Barber.  I,  0.  Browne,  Mald- 
itnae    s,  Mlaa  Palmer. 

PoLAmw.— 1,  J.  Hinton,  Waminater.  I,  T.  Edwarda,  Lyndbarat  8,  Gapt. 
Ceteidfe,  Wargrare.   he.  —  Beerea ;  T.  Bdwarda ;  D.  Mntton,  Brijrbton  («). 

Fhucb.— 1,  —  I>rinf.  Faveraham.  1,  H.  Feaat.  Swanaaa.  8.  Bar.  N.  J. 
■idley.  BolUncton  Hooae,  Newbury,   he,  Mlaa  A.  B.  Greene,  Wyokbtm. 

Aar  oTBBa  YAaxsTT.— 1,  J.  Binton  (Malaya).  9,  S.  P.  Broad,  Reixate  (Wbife 
aOkiee).  8,  S.  B.  Perry,  LymJagton  (Malaya),  ke,  R.  8.  S.  Woodvate,  Pembnry, 
Tanbtidca  Wella;  Capt  Terry,  Reading  (Wbite  MaUya):  A.  Ward,  Wimpofe 
MraaL  London  (Lagboma).   c,  BeV.  F.  O.  Hodaon,  Mortb  Patberton  (MaUya) ; 

—  Biaho^  Farabam  (aainta  Fowla). 

OAn  BAXTAiia  (Blaek  Bed)^l.  W.  Adama.  St  ClemeaU,  Ipawieb.  S,  — 
Viagfleld.  8,  F.  Jamea.  he,  W.  S.  Marab,  WInbland  Oaka,  Deal  (8);  U.  J. 
Spary.  Yentaor;  B. Donger, ]aB.,Parkatone.  Poole:  E.  Sontbwopd,  Fakenbam. 

Qua  BAVTAMa  (Brown  Bed).— 1,  S.  Beiabton.  Famsfield.  I,  W.  Adama.  8, 
j'wSSl  %2S^^  ^'  ^*  B*  l>«n^;  W.  Corrab,  Tywardreatb,  Par  Station; 

'BairrAKa  (Blaek).—!.  W.  H.  SbaekletasL  Bradford.  8,  R.  B.  Aabton,  Mottram. 
8,  —  Win«ield,  Woroeater.  he,  T.  E.  TUrtle,  Loweatoft :  H.  M.  Maynard.  e, 
A.  M.  PIgoKi  Bramford  S^ike;  J.  Body,  Lloyd*a  Green.  WItterabam. 

BAWXuia  lAny  otber  Tariety)^!.  Maater  M.  Y.  Sandford,  Martin,  Dorer.   9, 

—  liMiny.  1  Bar.  F.  G.  Hodaon.  he,  A.  Webb.  Coebam ;  T.  C.  BomeU ;  B.  S.  8. 
Woodgate;  M.  Leno.  Markyate  Street;  J.  Bloodwortb;  Rot.  G.  S.  Crawya, 
CmwyaMorobard.  Tirerton.   e,  A.  M.  Ptggott ;  W.  S.  Marab ;  —  Fielder ;  Ber. 

Dpcaa  (i^leabnry).— 1, 8,  B.  Barria,  Cnagame,  St.  Day.  9,  B.  Hoare.  e,  A. 
J.  WoodaraM,  Fferenam ;  B.  Boare. 

nrcxa  (Bonen).— 1.  Bot.  F.  G.  Bodaon.  9,  J.  Barrey.  Jon.  he,  B.  Dowaett, 
Cbefanaford;  P.  OgflTie,  Bambledon  (9).   e,  Miaa  H.  0.  M.  Davie*. 

Dccsa  (Any  otber  Tariety).— 1,  L  W.  Kelloway.  Meraton,  lale  of  WIgbt  9,  R. 
3fllbtoaon,  Gnildford.  ^,  i.  W.  KeBeway ;  M.  Leno.  e,  Ber.  F.  J.  Btockdale, 
Bavanbarat  Vicaraa e,  lale  of  Wigbt. 

Goaa.— L  A.  J.  Bead,  Portaea.   9,  Maater  N.  P.  Daviea.   he,  Mra.  A.  Webb ; 

—  PtaTott. 

Tcasxra.— 1,  Rer.  N.  J.  Ridley.   %  F.  Warde. 

SBixna  Cioaa.— 1.  Capt.  Warren,  Emawortb  (Ugbt  Brabma).   9.  B.  Brown 

gpanisbl.  8,  Mra.  Dreaabag,  Bawkbnrat,  Farebam  (Japaaeae  Sllklea).  he, 
n.  T.  TanaerjLigbt  Brabmaa);  Ber.  J.  P.  Bartlett,  Ezbnry  Rectory  (Ugbt 
Brabaaaa) ;  —  Wildey  (Aadalnaiana)  (91.  e,  —  Cbiaman  (Uoae^omb  Dorkinga) ; 
W.  Boota,  Landport  (Dorking  and  BnfT  Cocbin). 

SBLuaa  Cx.Aaa.— Co«fc  or  CoekereL—h  B.  BOl  (Dark  Brabma).  9,  B.  W. 
Beaebey  (Wbite  Cocbin).  S,  S.  Martin,  fVatton  (Dark  Brabma).  he.  B.  Crabb, 
F^attoB  (Dark  Brabma);  B.  Brown  (Bpaniah);  W.  Wildey  (Aadaloaian);  — 
(Andahiaian).   e.  Mra.  J.  O.  Marob.  Bmawortb  (BolT  Cocbin);  J.  Cbla* 


an  (Dark Brabma):  G. Paaaby  (Boff Cocbin) :  B. M. Maysard  (Light Brabma). 

Sbujvo  Cioaa.— Hcim  or  PumC* —1,  —  Beaebey  (Wbite  Cocbin).   9,  Capt. 
.^aiTCii  (Ugbt  Brabmaa)^   8,  —  WylUe  (Silky  PoUetai.    he,  J,  Smitb,  OUpham 
JoBction  (DorfcbigB):  —Crabb  (Dark  Brabmaa).   e,  B.  M.  Maynard  (Ligbt 

f);-Flt,Trarebam(AndataalanB). 

J.  T.  Tomer.   S^  J.  Body. 

PIGEONS. 

Ptocma^l  and  9,  Mra.  Ladd,  Calne.   8,  B.  Steed,  Tnnbridge  Wella. 

Babbb.- 1. 9.  and  8,  B.  M.  Maynard.   he,  P.  B.  Jenea,  Falbam. 

CABBiBBa.— CoeJr.~l  and  9,  B.  M.  Maynard.  Eztn,  H.  Jaooba.  Sandown, 
lale  of  Wigbt  (9X  vhe,  P.  Goaa,  Plymontb.  he,  W.  Qoickfall,  Sbanklin  (9). 
Ben.— L  />  B.  Itimy.  Elllafleld.  Baaingaioke.  9,  B.  M.  Maynard.  vhe,  W. 
Qaiekf all  (9) ;  B.  M.  Maynard.    he,  W.  Qaickf aU. 

DaAoooMa.— 1,  P.  B.  Joaea.  9,  T.  Donger,  Jon.  8,  B.  Jaeoba.  he,  W.  Lane, 
Berefovl. 

TtTKBLBBa.— 1, 9.  and  8,  J.  Ford,  XonkweU  Street,  London,    he,  P.  B.  Jonea. 

FABTAiLa.— 1  and  8,  B.  M.  Maynard.  8,  J.  F.  Loreraidge,  Newark,  ke,  A.  A. 
Tandar  Mearaeb,  Tooting. 

JAooBiva.— 1  and  9,  A.  A.  Yandef  Meeracb.   8,  P.  B.  Jonea. 

Aa-rwBapa.— 1,  C.  ».  Gopeman,  Birmingbam.  9  and  8,  E.  F.  Wilaon,  Brigbton. 
be,  W.  Tomlina.  Oaford ;  G.  J.  Lenny. 

Abt  othbb  Vabutt.— 1  and  9.  p.  u.  Jonea  (Foreign  Owla  and  Arobangela). 
8,  Miaa  F.  L  Daviee,  lalewortb.  he.  G.  Belleway,  jtm.,  Stroad  (Pigmy  Pontera) : 
—  Tomlinaon,  Byde,  lale  of  Wigbt  (Snablana);  E.  S.  C.  Gibaon,  Byde,  lale  of 
Wigbt  (Anatralian  Pigmiea);  B.  Gibaon,  Broekenbnrat  (Bed  Indiana  and 
BagiiahOwla);  A.A.  vander  Meeracb  (9);  0.  Nlcbolaon,  Portamontb  (Silrer 
Bante). 

Sblubo  Cioaa.— 1,  J.  Ford  (Tomblera).  9,  B.  M.  Maynard  (Blaek  Carrlera). 
8,  J.  Walfcar,  Bnralem  [Blmek  Carrierak  Jkc.B.  Jaooba  (Wbite  Dragoona);  — 
Cocfc ;  J.  D.  Blaekman,  Sontbampton  (Don  Carriera). 

CANARIES. 

KoB^XCH  (Clear  TeOow).— 1  and  2,  Bemroae  &  Orme,  Derby,  vhc,  W.  Inaon, 
Chfton.    he, B.  B.  Newaom, Bromlffr, Kent,    e,  E.  B,  Newaom:  —  waiter. 

NoBWicH  (Clear  Bnlf).— 1  and  9,  Bemro»e  ft  Orme.  vhe,  w.  Inaon :  Atber> 
andk  4  Son,  Corentry ;  W.  Walter,  Wincbeattf.  he,  C.  Darla,  Landport ;  W. 
'Walter,   e.  Atberancb  ft  Son. 

KoxwxcB  (Brenly-marked  or  Tellow  Variegated).—!  and  9,  Bemroae  ft  Orme. 

NoBwuai  QBTenly-marked  or  Bnif  VariegMed).— I  and  9,  Bemroae  ft  Orme. 
vhe,  B.  B.  Newaom :  Atberaneb  ft  Son.   he,  Atberanob  ft  Son. 

Bbx^izajv  (Clear  Yellow).— 1  and  e,  T.  Moore.  9.  C.  Davla.  vhe,  J.  W.  Savage, 
6af Id/onL    he,  B.  Oibbea,  Sontb  Brent ;  P.  OcilTie. 

Bbx^ozab  (Clear  Bafl).— 1,  T.  Moore.  9,  C.  Davia.  vhe,  B.  Gibbea ;  G.  Darla. 
he,m  Oibbea ;  P.  OgUvie. 

BnoiAB  (Eyenly-marked  or  Tellow  Variegated).- 1,  T.  Moore.   2.  B.  Gibbea. 

Bb£.oxah  (Evenly-marked  or  Bnlf  Varlegatea).— 1. 0.  Niebolaon.    9,  B.  Gibbea 

LiZAai>a  (Gold  or  SilvernqMUigled).- 1,  Bev.  V.  Ward.  9  and  vhe,  Atberaaob 


Abt  ovhbb  Vabbtt.- 1,  Bemroae  ft  Orme  (Jonqae  Cinnamon).  9,  —  Wlllaber 
(Gfaoaamon  Norwieb).  vhe,  B.  Gibbea  (Created  Norwlob):  —  Newaom  (Cinna- 
mon), he.  O.  ICni^U  Arlealey,  Baldock  (Yorkabire  and  Belgian);  —  Newaom 
(Creatad  Korwieb);  B  King,  8ontba«a  (Cape  Canary). 

Muraa.— 1.  J.  Brown.  Jnn.,  Penritb  (Goldflncb).  9,  —  Willaber  (Yellow  Gold- 
ftieb).  ^  Bemroae  ft  Orme.  «/htf.Bev.  J.  P.  Bartlett,  Exbnry  Rectory  (Siakin); 
—  Morrla  (Goldflncb): —Walter;  J. Brown,  jnn.  (Llnneil.  he.  Rev,  V.  Ward, 
Bytba  (Ooidflnab) ;  B.  E.  Wade,  Bognor  (Linnet),  e,  W.  Gibling,  Sontbaea 
(Qoldfiiieb). 

BBmSB  AND  FOBBIGN  BIBDS. 

BcucFHTCHBa.- 1«  —  Wiilabcr,  Cbiebeater.  9,  W.  Walter,  vhe,  C.  Knigbt 
he,  O.  Kiebolaon,  Portamontb. 

a«i.DFUiGH.— 1.  W.  Bamea,  Portaea.  9,  G.  Knigbt  vhe,  G.  Knigbt;  T. 
WlOalftcr ;  O.  Niebolaon.   he,  B.  F.  Marvin,  Sontbaea ;  O.  Niebolaon.  • 


Sktlabx.  — 1,  W.  Walter.  I,  —  Bbnaou,  Pwliaa.  to,  — Banaa;  O. 
Nlebalaon.  

SiaaiM,  Bbdpolb,  on  LimnT.— 1  and  he,  W.  Bamea.  I*  T.  IHIlaber. 

BZiACXBiBD  oa  TBBuaB.— 1, 0.  Niebolaon.   9,  B.  Bill,   vhe,  D.  Carver. 

BaiTUB  Bxana  (Any  otber  varietyX— 1«J.  T.  Turner  (Baven).  9,  W.  Boota 
(Starling),  vhe,  J.  T.  Tuner  (Buzaard) ;  W.  Booia  (Magpie),  he,  Miaa  Bamea 
(Cock  Bobia). 

Gaoup  OF  BBITI8H  Biana  nr  Obb  Caob  (Conafatlng  of  not  leaa  tban  eiirbC 
diatinet  varietlee  of  Finebea,  Bnntlnga,  Warblera,  ftei).- 1,  W.  Bamea.  9,  T. 
Willaber.  8,  W.  Walter,  vhe,  Bev.  J.  P.  Bartlett ;  Dr.  W.  Gaae,  Farebam ;  E. 
B.  Wade. 

FoaaiOM  Bxana  (Any  vatie^).  —  1,  —  Niebolaon  (Loriea).  9  and  4,  W. 
Walter  (Love  Birda  and  Anatralian).  9,  —  Baroee  (Sptoe  Birda).  vhe,  Sergt. 
S. Bnrgeaa,  Sontbaea  (Love Birda);  —  Lewla  (King  Parrot);  W.  Walter  (Kinjr 
Parrot  aad  Graaa  Panqaeta) :  —  Bamea  (St  Belena  Wazbilla).  he.  Rev.  J. 
BarUett  (Pbi-taUed  Wydab) :  W.  Walter  (Pln4aUed  Wydab  and  Madagaacar 
Fineb);  —  Niebolaon  (Boaella  and  Cockatoo). 

Saxxxiro  Cioaa.- L  9,  and  vhe,  —  Niebolaon  (Blng-necked  Paraqneta,  Cardi- 
nal. Avadavata,  and  Goldflncb).  8,  Rev.  J.  P.  Bartlett  (Bndgregara).  be,  W. 
Walter  (Paraqaete  and  Spice  Birda) ;  —  Niebolaon  (Bodgregar  and  Goldflncb). 
0,  W.  Walter  (Love  Birda). 

BABBITS. 

LaaoTH  OF  Eab.- 1  and  9.  F.  Banka,  Donghty  Street,  London.  vhe,7.  Buck- 
land,  Oxford ;  0.  King,  St.  Jobn'a  Wood. 

Bx.AGK-Avx>-WKrni,  awd  BL.i7B-Ain>-WHXTB.  —  1  and  9,  F.  Banka.  vhe,— 
Bame.   he,  F.  Loveband,  Nortb  Street,  Lpadon,  N.W. 

GaBT-AHD-WBXTB.  AMD  Ybxxow-ami>-Whitb.— 1,  G.  King.  1^  F.  Loveband* 
vhe,  O.  Artbnr.  Melkabam, 

ToaroMBaHBix.- 1  and  9,  F.  Banka.   vhe.  G.  King. 

Sxur-ooLoua.- 1,  F.  Banka.  9,  F.  Loveband.  vhe,  F.  Banka;  Smitb  and 
Simmona,  Portaea.    he,  —  BlUa. 

Foasiaa  (Aay  variety).—!,  —  Arthur  (Angora).  ^  G.  P.  ft  R.  Beckett,  Baver* 
atoek  BilL  vhe,  Mra.  B.  Coward,  Dnlwieb  (Wbite  Angora) ;  B.  G.  (k>ward,  Dnl- 
wicb  (Bimalaya);  B.  8.  C.  Glbeon.  Ac,  A.  J.  Woodward  (Silver-Grey);  — 
BUia  (Silver-Grey) ;  —Anna  (CblncbiUa) ;  —Artbnr  (Angora),  e,  Mra.  B* 
(toward  (Wbite  Angora);  A.  J.  Woodward  (Angora);  X.  8.  0.  Gibaon  (Silver- 
Grey);  G.  P.  ft  B.  Beckett  (SilverChray). 

Fob  Wbioht,  tbb  BBAvisax  Baflianijaa  of  Bbibd.- 1,  J.  N.  BarriaoB» 
Belper.   9,  A  J.  Woodward. 

Sblubo  CLAaa.— L  Smitb  ft  Simmona.  9,  F.  Banka.  vhe,  0.  King  (Black 
Lop) ;  Smitb  ft  Simmona ;  Mra.  Dreaaing  (Bimalayan).   be,  B.  8.  G.  Gibaon. 

GATS. 

ToBTOiSBaHBLi.,  OB  ToavonBaRBXJi-A]n>-WKXTB.— 1,  B.  Strofton,  Streatbam*. 
9,  Mra.  Lamb,    e,  T.  Twoae,  Portaea. 

TABBiza.— 1,  Nicbola  Broa.  9,  O.  Ellla,  GombBL  Ac,  B.  Baxter,  Dalaton 
Lane ;  Dr.  Caae.    e,  —  Lulbam,  Brigbton. 

Black.- 1.  A.  Moody,  Landport.  ^  B.  M.  Maynard.  he,  B.  Orme,  Derby,  e, 
W.  Baker,  Portaea. 

Blaok-axd-Whxtb.— 1,  Mra.  Walter,  Winebeater.  9,  W.  Nottage,  Nortb<r 
ampton. 

LoMO-HAXBan.— I,  T.  Weigbtman,  Batfleld.  9,  W.  T.  Bobetta,  Landport.  he, 
T.  G.  8imp8on  (2);  Mra.  Poooek;  —  Stowe.  c,  Miaa  Boville,  Sontbaea;  Mra. 
Cinll.  Rlngwood. 

KiTTBNa— 1,  T.  Brtce,  Bavant.  9,  W.  Watte,  Fort  Cumberland,  Portamontb. 
e,  Nicbola  Bros.;  B.  Wertgate,  (H>aport ;  B.  S.  Samwaya,  Sontbampton. 

Amt  othbb  Vabzbtt.— Gold  Medal,  Lady  D.  Nevill,  Dangatein.  9,  0.  Niebol- 
aon.  8,  Mra.  Cbantrell,  Bottingdean,  Brighton. 

Judges. — Poultry :  Mr.  J.  Martin.  Clauies,  Worcester;  Mr.  P» 
H.  Jones,  London.  Piaeont :  Mr.  J.  Perci^kll,  London.  Cage 
Birds :  Mr.  A.  W.  Wiumore,  London.  Babbits :  Mr.  Phelps. 
Cats :  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones,  London. 


PRESTON  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

On  the  7th  and  8th  this  Show  was  held  in  the  area  of  the 
Com  Exchange,  Preston,  and,  so  far  as  the  number  of  entries, 
and  the  cmiJity  of  the  birds  exhibited  are  concerned,  ma;  be 
considered  to  have  been  eminently  saccessfoL  It  is  some  twelve 
years  since  an  e^diibition  of  a  similar  description  was  held  in 
the  town,  bat  it  is  intended,  we  understand,  to  establish  the 
Show  as  an  annual  institution.  A  better  place  than  the  area  o£ 
the  Com  Exchange  for  such  an  Exhibition  could  not  be  obtained ; 
it  is  well  lighted.  The  Show  was  well  arranged,  and  the  im- 
proved zinc  pens  being  used,  ever^r  visitor  was  enabled  without 
inconvenience  to  observe  the  exhibits.  The  poultry,  comprialng> 
the  major  part  of  the  Exhibition,  were  accommodated  on  tables 
in  the  area,  there  being  three  double  rows  of  pens,  reaching  the 
length  of  the  building,  and  one  single  row  at  tne  bottom  or  west 
end.    The  Pigeons  were  placed  in  single  rows  in  the  balconies. 

The  Dorkings  were  anything  but  good,  but  the  Spanish  and 
Cochins  of  both  varieties  were  fine  birds,  and  so  a&o  were  tii& 
Brahmas,  particularly  the  Darks.  The  Game  fowl  were  a  good 
show,  and  the  Hainourghs  were  much  admired,  the  Q-olden> 
spangled  carrying  off  the  palm  in  respect  to  quality.  The 
French  fowls  made  a  splendid  display,  especially  the  Cr^ve- 
Cosurs;  and  in  the  class  for  Any  other  variety  there  was  & 
splendid  array  of  birds,  the  Polands  exhibited  being  particularly 
good.  The  Bantams  throughout  were  capital,  ana  the  first 
and  second  (both  Blacks)  in  tne  class  for  Black  or  White  Ban- 
tams were  really  magnificent  birds.  There  was  an  excellent 
show  of  DiLckSt  more  especially  in  the  fancy  class.  Oeese  wer& 
strongly  represented  in  point  of  quality,  but  only  the  first  and 
second-prize  winners  among  the  Ttirkeys  were  worthy  of  notice. 
In  the  Selling  classes  there  were  some  good  birds,  but  on  th& 
whole  these  confined  classes  could  not  compare  at  all  favourably 
with  the  open  competitions,  but  this  is  only  what  might  b& 
expected,  considering  the  conditions  provided  that  the  price* 
should  not  exceed  409.  with  an  entrance  fee  of  is. 

The  show  of  Pigeons  on  the  whole  was  an  excellent  one,  all 
the  classes  being  well  filled.  The  Dragoons  were  sp>lendid, 
many  of  the  most  noted  breeders  and  fanciers  in  the  kingdom 
being  represented.  The  Antwerps  and  Barbs  were  also  superior 
classes;  out  the  French  Owls  were  hardly  up  to  the  standard 
usually  seen  at  shows  of  this  extent.    The  English  Owls,  how- 
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eTer,  were  capital,  and  ihe  same  zemark  may  be  applied  to 
Tnrbits.  The  Nuns  were  far  better  birds  than  are  generally 
exhibited,  and  in  verv  good  condition.  Jacobins  were  a  fair 
class,  and  among  the  Fantails  were  some  splendid  birds,  includ- 
ing the  pair  which  carried  off  the  cap  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show.  The  Trumpeters  were  prinoinaUy  those  of  the  recently- 
imported  Tsriety,  and,  like  the  majonty  of  these  birds  exhibited 
in  this  country,  ther  were  mach  out  m  condition.  The  Judges 
regretted  Tery  much  that  birds  of  such  great  beaufy  could  not 
be  kept  in  better  form,  but  their  lack  of  condition  is  very  pro- 
bably owing  solely  to  climatic  influences.  The  Variety  class 
comprised  some  fine  birds,  particularly  a  pair  of  ICagpies,  which 
were  awarded  premier  honours. 

pGum&u.'^olowr^^ljaii  Cu»,  J.  WtXkut,  Boehdato.  I,  J.  Bobiaaon* 
pantans.   c,  B.  Fewon.  WUU«haTWL  ifny  otter  troriety.—l,  J.  Bobiiwon.   t> 

Spakish.— 1  and  Cup.  J.  L«einlD[;.  Broiubton.  «,  Fothms  ft  Sudan,  Bawtea- 
sUU.    te.Pallist«r  ft  HawkiDS,  Think  ;7rLeeiiUiig.  ^^ 

Oopiwt.-CtiiiuMROfi  ana  B^f.-l  and  Oup,  W.  A.  Taylor.  MaaehMicr.  8, 
W,  A.  Buni«U.  SouthweU.  te,  T.  Strateh,  OrauUrk;  J.  BoMnaon :  W.  A. 
TaylOT.   JiMf  other  variety. —1,  T.  Streldh.  JLW.  A.  Taylor,  vte,  W.  WhUworfih, 

4S^*'i'*S^**^.'&  ^'^*  ^  Taylor;  J.  ft  T.  Weeks,  Boofle,  Oanf orth.  e,J» 
Woooa,  BrinaealL 

BBA]iiiAS.-I>arfc.--l  and  Cup,  W.  A.  Taylor.  I  and  trfco,  T.  P.  AndseB.  St. 
Helena,    te,  8.  A.  Smith.  Withbuton,  Maneheato  e.D. 

KoolaoB,  Bradford.   LigM.—l  and  i.  T.  J.  GotterlH,  BirmiDsliam. 

OAKS.-Jsy  age  creolow.-Coek.'-l,  B.  Aykroyd,  Eoeleahill.  1.  —  XaMm, 
Luieaater.   h«,  W.  OVmerod.  Todmordcn:  Barrow  ft  BaaihmeU.  Kendal. 

QAM*,'-Blaek  or  Brown  Sed$,—U  T.  Kaaon.  1,  O.  H.  Wolff,  AltrinehaiB. 
fte,  MJaaNelaoB,  Hexham ;  J.  Horrell,  Sunderland.  Any  other  variety.-l  and 
Onp,p.Oibeon,Ban'head.  S,B.Aykroyd.  to.  Monia  ft  Woods,  Aeorlnffton ; 
T.  P.  Lyon,  LtrerpooL  ,        .-«       , 

BAxau»auB,--bilver^fenemed.'-l,  J.  Boblnaon.    9,  Dvke  of  Sutherland, 

3?^?^^5??*^Lxi^l,?-®?***^'^**«y-  Oolden^^eneiUed.-Un.B6iAoii.  % 
O.  ft  J.  Duckworth.  Ghuroh.   he,  W.  Clayton,  Kelghley. 

HutB0BOBa.--Miwn|pafiffIed.— 1,  Aehton  ft  Booth.  Xoltram.  1  and  vhc,  J. 

Fieldlns.  Newehnrofa.    Ae,  Duke  of  Satheriand.    Golden^epangled.— I,  Ovpttokd 

■9,  G.  ft  J.  Duekworth.  vke,  W.  A.  Hyde,  Aahton^under-Lyne ;  N.  Marlor.  Denton : 

J.  Bowneaa,  Mewefanreh.   he,  T.  Dean,  Keichley ;  J.  HaU,  Staekateada;  H. 

Beldon. 

Umnwamn.-^BIaek.'-l,  Bst.  W.  SamMataoB,  Bhxwmbivy.  %  H.BeUUm. 
he,  V.  Marlor ;  J.  Fielding. 

FUMCH  Fow|M.~l,  B.  B.  Wood,  Uttoxeter.  9,  J.  J.  Maiden,  vhe,  J.  Bobinaon. 
Ag,  Mr^  B*  Wilkinaon,  Oreenhey ;  E.  Haniaon,  Cottam ;  Miaa  fl.  Hornby,  St 

AwT  oTEsa  Yabixtt.-I  and  Cup,  W.  A.  Tarlor.  9.  W.  Harrey.  Sheffield. 
|to.  H.  Beldon.   he,  T.  Dean,   e,  J.  8.  Booth,  Cheaterfleld;  W.  A.  Taylor;  H. 

QijaMBmuu.-~Anv  aqe  or  eolow^-CoeJc—l  and  Cup.  Miaa  M.  J.  Nelaon. 
%  J.  Baton,  Oraatham.   vhe,  a.  HalL  KendaL   he.  W.  F.  Bntwletle,  Bradfoid. 
-*i!!.''f,"**"~f«"S*'7;*.V»<^*  <^  Brown  BcA-L  Miaa  M.  J.  Nelaon.   9,  W.  F. 
Bntwiatle.   vte.O.HalL   ^ay  oefc«r  «arie<y.--l.  J.  Baton.   9,  a.  HalL   vhe,Q. 
BiJl;  H.  A.  Clark,  Aapatrla.   he,  W.  F.  Bntwiatle.   e,  T.  Barker.  Buraley. 

BA]iTAicB.-B'a«fc  or  Witite.-l  and  Cup,  W.  H.  Shackleton.  Bradford.  9,  W. 
H.  Bobinaon,  Xeishley.  vhe,  H.  Beldon.  he,  W.  Moore,  Keighlay :  J.  WiOker. 
<o,  J.Eamahaw,  Kotherham._Jntf  other  varietih—l,  B.  Watton,  BawteneUH. 
%  J.  Walker,  vhe,  M.  Leno,  Dnnatable.  he,  H.B.  Smith,  Bronghton ;  Ber.  W. 
Sergeantaon ;  W.  A.  Taylor. 

Ducxa.— Jvl««6tfrv.— land9,J.WaIker.  to,  H.  FranUand,  Church.  Bouen. 
—1  and  Cup,  T.  Wakeileld,  Newtouple-Willowa.  9.  J.  Walker,  vhe.  8.  H.  Stolt. 
Preaton.  he,  H.  B.  Smith;  Ber.  S.  O.  Perry,  Aahton.  Black  East  Indian.— \, 
BeT.  W.  Sezgeantaon.  9,  J.  J.  Maiden,  to,  O.  S.  Sainabury.  Devizea ;  J.  J. 
Maiden :  Bar.  W,  Sergeentaon.  Any  other  varietu.-l  and  i  H.  B.  Smith. 
vhe,  J.  Walker,    to,  W.  Binna,  Pudaey ;  H.  B.  Smith ;  M.  Leno. 

OMaa.— 1, Cup^and 9,  J.  Walker.  «to,  Bot.  T. A.  Petera. AMon  OoUege ; 
B.  Beldon.  to,  W.  Penny,  Cottam;  Barrow  ft  BanOimeU.  e,  L.  Aayon, 
Chorley. 

Tcxxna.-!,  J.  Walker.  S^  F.  E.  Bawion,  Halifax,  to,  J.  Brookwcll, 
Wigan. 

Snixaa  OuMU—Brahma,  Dorktm,  or  Oo^hin.—Coek.-l,  C.  Sidgwiok, 
Keighley.   9,  B.  Fearon.   vhe,  H.  Beldon.   to.  J.  Walker ;  Mra.  T.  W.  L.^md, 


W.  Harrey.   e,  T.  T.  Parker ;  O.  Sidgwiok;  W.  W.  BntUidge. 

SsLLXiro  CiMBB.— Any  other  variety.— Cock.— 1,  A.  Bamford,  Middleton.  9, 
H.  Beldon.  to,  J.  Leeminff.  H«m.— 1,  Fnmeaa  ft  SoidaU.  9,  PalUater  and 
Hawkina.   to,  T.  P.  Lyon ;  J.  Leemtaig. 

SaujvoOLABa.— Datfto.— LT.Wakeileld.  9,D.on>aoii.   to,  H.  Franklaad. 

PIOBONS 

CAaBiaas.-^o<*fci.— 1,  Cup,  and  9,  B.  Homer,  Leeda.  vto,  G.  J.  Taylor.  Hud- 
4eraflcld ;  B.  C.  Stretoh,  Ormaklrk.  to.  H. Tardley,  Bhrmlngham:  K.  Fulton, 
I<ondoa.   H«»f.— 1,  B.  Fulton.   9,  E.  Homer,    to,  B.  Homer ;  B.  Fnlton. 

PouTBM.— Cock.— LW.  Harrey.  9Jlr8.  Ladd,  Calne,  Wilta.  to.  E.  Homer ; 
Bolton.  Hen.- 1  E.  Homer.  9,  W.  Harrey.  to,  Mra.  Ladd ;  Major  J.  H. 
Cryer,  Sonthport ;  B.  Fnltoa. 

DBAGOoira.— BliM  or  Sileer.—l  and  9,  F.  Graham,  Birkenhead,  to,  T.  Chamley, 
Blaekbum;  W.Hill.  Handforth.  Any  other  variety.— I  and  Cup,  F.  Graham. 
%  W.  HilL    to,  J.  Thompaon,  Bingley ;  F.  Graham ;  W.  HIU. 

AirrwBBM.— 1.  W.  Gamon,  Cheater.  9,  J.  Gardner,  Preaton.  to,  W.  B.  BnlL 
Newport  PagneU;  W. Gamon :  H. Tardley:  J.  Gardner. 

BABBa.— 1  and  Cop.  F.  WiUL  9,  G.  J.  Taylor,  to,  F.  Wild;  E. Honor;  J. 
Stanley.  Blaekbum ;  B.  Fulton. 

TxniBtjata.— Jiaioiul.— 1.  W.  Harrey.  9;  B.  Fulton,  to.  J.  Gardner;  E. 
Horner :  J.  J.  Stott.  Preaton.  .dfig  other  variHy^-l,  J.  Fielding.  9.  H.  Tardley. 
«to,  G.  J.  Taylor,    to,  B.  Homer. 

OinM.—T0reiffn.—l,  F.  Wild.  9;  E.  Heaner.  AigHth^l,  W.  Blnaa.  9;  H. 
Vernon.  LiTorpooL 

T^xra.-!  and  Cop,  W.  Croft,  Bipley.  9,  J.  Gardner,  to,  S.  Salter,  Oxford ; 
B.  Fnlton. 

KvNa.— I,  W.  Croft  9,  B.  Horaar.    to.  W.  Craft;  W.  Harrey j  B.  Homer. 

Jioonnra.— 1,  J.  Thompeon.   9,  B.  Fulton,   to,  G.  J.  Taylor :  B.  Homer. 

FAHTAiLa.— 1  and  S^  Ber.  W.  Seigeantaoa.  to,  F.  J.  Loreraidge,  Newark ;  E. 
Homer;  W.  BiU. 

TarncnTBaa.— 1  and  Cap^  J.  Ledarai^  ZivacpooL  8,  W.  Harvey,  to,  B. 
niton. 

_Ant  oTxaaYAazxTT.— 1.  T.W.AInaworth,  HofAtoB.   9,  J.  Gardner,  to,  B 
Tardley  t  W.  Harrer ;  G.  J.  Taylor ;  E.  Homer ;  W.  HUL  * 

Sbllibo  CLA8a.-Fr«e«  not  to  emoeed  80a.— 1  and  9,  W.  BUI.   to,  B.  Homer. 

JnnoEB.— Pbvttry:  Mr.  Brieriey,  Middleton;  Mr.  B.  Teebay> 
Fulwood.  Pigoona:  Mr.  F.  Esquilant,  Bnzton. --(lYsf^on 
Ouardian.) 

Faxbhham  Poultbt  Show.— The  entries  close  on  the  80th  inst., 
•nd  the  schedule  merits  the  attention  of  ezhibitors.    There 


are  thirty-six  classes  for  poultry,  two  for  Babbits,  eleven  for 
Pigeons,  and  eleven  for  cage  birds.  Thirteen  cups  are  offered 
for  competition. 

ABERDEEN  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW- 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  late  when  reporting  on  Pigeon  and 
poultry  shows  to  begin  with  an  aocount  of  the  railway  journey^ 
the  probable  collision  on  the  way,  a  description  of  the  town 
where  the  show  is  held,  and  the  dinner  in  the  eveninff,  and  what 
was  said  and  done  at  the  same ;  but  on  this  occasion,  as  our 
report  will  be  of  unusual  length,  we  will  leave  the  granite  city 
and  Union  Street  alone,  and  begin  at  once  by  saying  that  the 
Show  was  held  in  the  Volunteer  Drill  Hall,  a  building  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  and  lent  gratuitously  to  the  Club,  an. 
ezsmple  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  towns.  The  poultry  were 
arranged  dose  to  the  walls,  and  the  Pigeons  on  four  long  tsbles 
in  the  centre  of  the  Hall,  with  ample  space  between. 

PIGEONS. 

The  Pigeons  numbered  409  pens,  of  which  907  were  Pouters ; 
and  the  verdict  of  the  Judges--Mr.  James  Huie,  of  Glasgow,  and 
Mr.  J.  Hawley,  of  Girlixigton,  near  Bradford — ^regarding  tbe  latter 
was  that  such  a  collection  was  never  seen  at  any  show  before. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  result  was  owing  to  the  magnificent 
buds  of  Mr.  George  Ure,  of  Dundee,  who  has  not  exhibited  this 
season  before.  This  gentleman  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
Pouter  almost  to  perfection,  and  his  Blacks  and  Yellows  are  now 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  Blues  and  Beds,  which  have  long 
been  best  in  shaj^  and  style.  But  we  Ynust  proceed  with  our 
detailed  description  of  the  most  noticeable  birds. 

The  Pouters  commenced  with  No.  286  in  the  catalogue.  Blue- 
pied  cocks,  any  age,  were  thirteen  pens.  No.  288  (T.  Rule), 
third  prize,  was  a  bira  of  good  colour  and  marking,  but  rather 
faulty  about  the  legs,  which  were  a  trifle  rough.  Ko.  289  (J.  E. 
Spence),  highly  commended,  had  neither  marking,  style,  nor 
crop  to  commend  him,  but  was  the  longest  Pouter  m  the  Show, 
being  21  inches  long  and  over  7  inches  in  the  lee.  No.  290 
(A.  H.  Stewart),  first  prize  and  oup  for  the  best  old  cock,  we 
recognised  as  one  of  tne  young  Blues  at  Glasgow  a  ^ear  sgo, 
where  he  was  passed  with  a  mere  commendation.  He  is  a  grand 
bird  with  a  beautiful  crop,  fine  style,  and  of  the  best  colour,  but 
a  little  too  wide  in  the  pinion.  There  was  no  grumbling  at  the 
decision  of  the  Judges  here,  and  the  bird  reflects  credit  on  his 
breeder,  Mr.  G.  Ure.  No.  294  (G.  Ure),  though  unnoticed,  waa 
in  our  opinion  one  of  the  best,  and  worthy  of  one  of  the  prizes. 
He  has  a  fine  bib,  moon,  stocking  legs,  and  style,  but  solid 
wings.  No.  896  (G.  Ure),  second  prize — ^uiere  was  not  much  to 
choose  between  him  and  the  last-mentioned,  but  we  preferred 
294.  No.  297  (B.  Fnlton)— this  was  the  bird  bred  and  exhibited 
by  the  late  James  Miller,  of  Glasgow,  at  the  Glasgow  Show  a 
vear  ago,  when  he  was  allowed  to  be  the  handsomest  bird  there, 
out  his  chequered  marks  spoil  his  chance  of  a  prize.  We  think 
he  has  thickened  a  little,  and  he  wanted  the  long  toe-feathers 
he  had  last  year.  With  dean  stocking  limbs  these  feathers  set 
off  a  bird  immensely,  and  fanciers  should  be  careful  when  pack- 
ing their  Pouters  not  to  confine  them  so  as  to  injure  their  feet. 

JBlack  cocks,  anv  age,  were  eight  pens,  and  the  colour  of  most 
of  them  was  perfection.  The  contrast  between  the  Black  and 
White  is  so  decided,  that  Pouters  of  this  colour,  when  first* rate, 
look,  perhaps,  better  than  any.  No.  800  (B.  W.  Bryce),  com- 
mended, wanted  bib,  and  was  very  foul  below — a  prevailins 
fault  in  Blacks,  though  a  good  many  of  them  that  look  so  weu 
in  their  pens  are  in  me  habit  of  leaving  their  foul  thi^-feathers 
in  their  lofts  behind  them.  No.  801  (J.  Grant),  highly  com- 
mended, is  past  his  best  showing  days,  being  heavy.  He  is  of  a 
good  colour  and  markine,  but  ronghish  in  the  legs.  If  we  mis- 
take not  this  bird  was  first  at  the  late  Glasgow  Show,  and  his 
position  there  was  thought  to  be  a  mistake.  No.  302  (G.  Ure), 
we  thought,  as  we  saw  the  bird  on  the  last  day  of  the  Show, 
that  he  was  the  best  in  the  dass.  Of  a  glossy  raven  colour, 
perfectly  marked,  and  long  in  feather,  with  beautiful  stocking 
legs,  he  was  the  beau  idial  of  a  Black  Pouter,  but  he  sat  sulk- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  pen,  and  would  not  come  out.  He  is 
called  the  Black  Prince,  after  a  champion  of  former  days,  and 
his  owner  ma^  well  be  proud  of  him.  No.  308  (B.  Fnlton),  first 
prize,  was  a  bird  of  good  colour  and  marking,  and,  when  show- 
mg  on  his  block,  a  very  taking  bird,  with  an  enormous  crop ; 
when  off  the  block,  however,  he  is  rather  of  the  level  style,  and 
seems  wanting  benind ;  he  is  rough-legged.  No.  304  (G.  Ure), 
second  prize,  is  a  finely-coloured  cock,  and  well  marked.  He  is 
rather  wide-legged,  but  of  a  good  shape,  and  stylish.  In  our 
opinion,  however,  he  is  not  to  be  oomparod  with  the  unnoticed 
Black  Prince.  No.  805  (J.  White).— This  bird  sat  sulking  till  the 
last  day  of  the  Exhibition,  and  would  not  show.  When  he  did 
come  out  he  proved  himself  a  grand  one.  With  a  crop  as  bi^ 
and  round  as  a  fish  globe,  and  perfect  colour  and  marVlDg,  he 
looked  a  giant.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Ure,  and  was  first  in  the 
young  class  for  Blacks  at  Glasgow  last  year.  No.  806  (G.  Un), 
third  prize,  was  without  doubt  the  best  style  of  a  Pouter  amonf 
the  lot.     Of  immaBSft  length  of  featiier  and  leg,  with  good 
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Btt^ag,  thin  diih,  and  laige  erop,  Ui  iftattiwere  ax«tli«r 
Qxmkj  oolooT  ano  rooghish  legs. 

B«d  oocks  of  any  a«e  eo&uiii«d  tan  pana.  Tha  Rada  ara  in 
vast  o(  attention.  Tha  right  eolonr,  aa  aaen  aomatimaa  in 
JicoMna,  oomhined  with  aomafthing  like  parfectioa  in  other 
pointa,  ia  BtiU  a  deaidaratom.  A  ri^  dark  Bad  with  a  melaUio 
Initra  on  the  feathers  if  a  moat  beantifol  oolimr,  hat  Baldom 
seaD,  and  if  fanciers  do  not  beware  may  be  lost  entirely.  There 
are  still  a  few  of  them  in  ezistenee,  thongh  small  and  imperfeet 
as  Ponters,  and  by  their  sssiatance  we  hope  the  ooloor  may  be 
restored.  No.  307  (J.  C.  Lyell).  a  oock  of  rery  good  ooionr, 
within  a  shade  or  two  of  the  ric^t  thirg.  Short  in  feaOier,  but 
lonff  and  sluHpely  in  leg,  with  fair  marking;  ha  is  aTalnabla 
bird  as  Beds  are  at  presMxt.  Ha  waa  bred  by  Mr.  Montgomery, 
of  Belfast,  who  took  the  medal  lor  yonng  Bed  oeoks  at  Edin- 
borgh  two  years  a«o  with  him.  Ko.  806  (G.  Wallaoe),  com- 
mended, a  well-marked  bird  of  good  qn^ty,  but  weak  thongh 
sot  bad  in  colonr.  No.  810  (G.  Ure),  third  prise,  a  Tsry  stylish 
bird,  which  might  have  been  better  placed  bat  for  a  white  side. 
His  oolonr  was  good  as  Beds  ffo.  No.  8U  (B.  Fnlton),  a  bird  of 
colonr,  not  far  wrong,  with  a  fine  moon  and  bib,  bnt  no  pinion. 
Ko.  313  (A.  Wright),  second  prise.  We  thought  this  one  not 
entitled  to  his  position.  He  had  little  bib.  gay  sides,  and  wsa 
only  moderate  m  colonr.  No.  814  (B.  Fnlton),  the  onfy  traa- 
cakmred  cock  in  the  class  bnt  otherwise  nndesirabla.  No.  315 
(J.  White),  first  prise.  No  doubt  the  best  as  a  Ponter  in  the 
class,  bnt  decidedly  bad  in  colonr.  He  has  a  splendid  bib  and 
crop,  bnt  rather  gay  sides.  He  took  the  second-prise  at  Glasgow 
last  month. 

The  old  Yellow  cocks  were  seTcn  in  nnmber  and  commenced 
with  817  (W.  Bidley),  third  prize,  a  handsome  well-sha]^  bird, 
of  iwy  good  colonr  bnt  deficient  in  bib  and  pinion.  No.  819 
(G.  Ure),  second  prise,  was  of  good  shape  and  fairly  marked  on 
the  crop,  bnt  without  pinion.  No.  323  (J.  Mitchell),  first  prize, 
waa  a  magniflcent  Ponter,  but  bad  in  colour  and  marking.  He 
won  for  crop,  style,  length,  and  perfectly-shaped  and  feathered 
legs. 

White  eocks,  any  age,  were  eleven  pens.  No.  824  (J.  G.  Lyell), 
eofmmended,  was  a  good  bird  all  over,  but  of  small  size.  No.  825 
(W.  Bidley),  seoond  prize,  a  long  bird  both  in  feather  and  hmb, 
the  latter  well  feathered,  and  a  capital  cropped  bird.  No.  329 
(J.  Grant),  good  also  in  all  points,  with  a  thin  girth  and  well 
entitled  to  his  position  of  first  prize.  No.  880  (J.  E.  Spenoe), 
third  prize,  wanted  length  of  leg,  and  ought  to  have  changed 
places  with  No.  834,  the  highly  commended  bird  of  J.  White. 

The  class  for  other  coloured  cocks  of  all  ages  brought  out 
thirteim^^and  amongst  them  were  some  birds  of  grand  propor- 
txons.  They  commenced  with  No.  835  (HcGiU  Skinner),  a  grand 
^ealy,  not  to  be  beaten  for  Ponter  points  by  any  bird  in  the 
Show.  No.  836  (J.  Grant),  a  good  Blue-chequer.  No.  338  (G. 
Ure),  n  silvery  Mealy,  splendid  in  crop,  girth,  and  length^gained 
the  third  prize,  and  we  much  pref  errea  hjm  to  No.  346  (A.  f^ame), 
the  winner  of  second  honours,  a  dark  Blue-chequer  of  good  pro- 
portions, but  deficient  in  marking,  and  with  too  heavily  covered 
limbs.    We  shall  oontinne  our  remsrks  next  week. 


TtoaMxaou.—Coek.—l,  A.  Ansa,  Vintj  OMtle.  9,  A.  Matbieson,  StonebaTen. 
8,T.Piffi«^BridffttofDM.  H«m .— 1  and  te,  D.  Gallally,  Maigle.  S^.MttebcU. 
S,  J.  CJask,  F«)c]iab«n.  e,  P.  Campbell,  Oldwbat,  New  Deer.  ChiekeM.-l- 
Cav,  SBd  S,  J.  Clark.  8,  Un.  Uorrlson,  Coney  Park  NnrMikM,  Bttrliag.  he,  J. 
Mtiekell.    e,  Mrs.  D.  Fordjoe,  BraeUay  Otatle :  L.  Slevart,  Keig,  Wtafiehonae, 

8r*naiB.— Cock.— 1,  J.  PbUip,  AndUBnll.  %  U,  SUyer,  AaolmalL  8,  J.  Don, 
can.  BlMkbam.  H«iu.— 1  and  Cnp,  A.  Sedpaik,  Liberton.  8,  J.  PhUln.  8,  B. 
rkXBp,  Avelunall.  e.  Mra.  W.  bteren,  ToriC.  CkfekMia-^*  E.  Silver.  S. 
lira.  W.  SteTen.   8,  W.  Matthew,  Anebnnill. 

CocKiJi-Cxmu.— Cock:-l.a.H.Prootor,I>iErbam.  l,J.MIftehelL  8.HiflsB. 
Brooka,  Foreal  of  Olentaner.  Heiu.— 1  and  Cnp,  Q.  H.  Proctor.  9,  W.  M.  P. 
Patoa,  Brooghty  Ferry.  8,  A.  Bameit,  Meotroae.  he,  MIm  E.  Brooke. 
C*fclE«iu.—l,  O.  B.  Proctor.   ^  Mre.  AnDlttead,  Inehmartine.   %A.8tedieB. 

BaAaxAS— Cock— 1  and  Cop,  J.  Mitehell.  8,  J.  Powlek,  Aberdeen.  8L  Cairt. 
HaBt«r,  Tillery.  c.  Dr.  Wlleon,  Old  If  eldmm.  Htm.—l,  A.  Dawton.  8,  Gapt. 
H«irt«r.  9,  —  Sammere.  Whltebooae.  OMekem.  —  1,  J.  Powick.  8,  Gapt. 
Hunter.    8,  J.  Stewart,  HelenaborBta. 

iioi7DA>8.— Cock.— Cap,  J.  T.  Ijorertidire.  Newark.  Sena.— 1  and  8,  Mn. 
BfauB,  Abeirdeen.  9,  J.  Blffar^  Newark.  CkicfceYU.— 1,  J.  F.  Lnmiden,  Anokry 
Bcmee.    9.W.  C.  Elsff.   8,Dr.  Simpeon.Forbea. 

HAmxoMamm.—Ootaor  BUvtr^eneaiei.—h  J-  BaOlle,  Ratbrieeton,  Aberdeen. 
%  J.  Stevcnaon.  Airdrie.  8.  W .  Chalmen,  HaUybnrton.  kt,  J.  Connon,  Wood- 
aide;  O.  Caitbneae.  Cainonetie;  W.  Duthie.  Olenberry;  Q.  Laiofr,  Peraley, 
Woodelde.  c,  a.  Scorgie,  Aberdeen.  Hcfu.— 1,  R.  MelliB,  Aaobmnll.  9,  J. 
SteTf>xiaon.  8,  i.  Innes,  Bankhead.  he.  J.  Connon ;  Mrs.  Leelle.  Aberdeen ;  W. 
HMddea,  Johaelnne,  Boyndlia ;  A.  Bowie.  Oarlogie.    c,  A.  Matbieson. 

HAJueostfAe.— Ootd  or  8iiv0r-§patiQt4d.—Coek,—l,  J.  Macandrew.  OamoiuSle. 
S,  J.  DnShM,  Kew  Pitsligo.  9,  A.  Strathde^  Braebead,  Stonehaven.  vAc.  Mra. 
~  AbenMrimey.    He,  A.  Coatts,  Bankhead,  Aaobmnll ;  Mrs.  D.  Foidyee. 


c,  J.  T»7k>r.  Montroae ;  A.  Allan,  Oamonttle.   Hen».—1  and  Cop,  P.  OanpbeU. 
t,J.J>uMaB.    8.  J.  Macandrew,  Jna.    be.  A.  Strathdee.   e,  Mra.  JD.  Fordyoe. 

Oamm — Cock.— 1  and  Cap,  T.  Mitohell,  Perth.  8,A.Dawaon,Forree.  8,  Miss 
3. 9L  Frew.  Klrkealdy.  he,  Mre.  R.  Stewart,  Blairadam.  e,  A.  Fortvtb.  Bank* 
head.  CochereL-^  T.  Maeon,  Lancaster.  9,  A.  Stephen.  8,  J.  Maekay.  Ben 
or  PulUt^l,  S.  Wilson.  Bnnieboozle.  8,  Miss  B.  Frew,  Kirkcaldy.  8.  T. 
MitekeU     he^  A.  Bnmett. 

Cmom»-mami>  Fowjua.— Hcm.— 8,  Mn.  Jh  Fordyoe. 

Sbluwo  Cxosa.— 1«  W.  Snowie,  Monymnsk.  8,  W.  Webster,  Lower  Middle- 
teM,  Woodalde.  8,  Mra.D.  Fordyce.  ho,  R.  MelUs;  Mrs.  B.  Fordyce;  J. 
■addc.  Woodeide.   c,  A.  Wilaoa.  Whltehonse ;  Mra.  W.  Steven:  T.  Skinner. 

Qexs  aeSTAiia,^Cock.— 1,  J.  Oriere.  8,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Frew.  Klrkoaldy.  8,  J. 
Bowell.  Cloa^  Dene,  he,  J.  Donald.  Bridge  of  Alford.  c.  J.  Robertson,  Wood- 
saie.    £r«n  or  PuUct.—l,  Miss  R.  Frew.   8,  J.  Maekay.   8,J.eileve. 

BawTAJia.— ^ity  other  variety,—!  and  Cap,  Mrs.  B.  Frew.  2,  J.  Taylor.  8,  J. 
D^laa,  Montrose. 

.—1,  A.  Skteaer.  S,J.  F.  Lnmaden.  I,  J.  DstUsoo,  CraigiebadUer. 
Burnett ;  A.  Bowie. 
^tt.Bmee. 


nOKONB. 

TT'**^2?!!!Z:*t*****^"-^<^-<'«»*^l»  A.  H.  Stewart,  BtaBdnghMn.  9,0. 
Ure.Broachty  Ferry.  8,  T. Bala, Dwhwa.  be,  J. Q. B.  iftenee.  c.R.FnSon, 
new  cress,  Loadoa. 

^i<»^^^-BlMMed,-Cocki.-l,tLV9Miaa.  Saad8,a.Ure.  kc. J.  Grant, 
Bdlabargh.   c.R.W.Bryoe.  -  .  » 

T  ^?i!?'V*t'ir**'«'^--§?«*«^'« '•  ^^y*^  ^*«*««»-  «  sad  k«,  A.  Wright. 
LriUi.   8,O.Ur«L   c.  a.  WaUaea,  BnmbaDL  Olaagow. 

»oirTBaa.--Mp»j»iMU-Cocki.-l,  J.  Mtt^ian.  1  sad  be,  a.  Vm.  »,  W. 
Ridley.   e.T.  Rule. 

Pomaa.-B^te.-Coefes.-l,  J.Onnt.  I,  W.  Bidley.  8,J.  Q.SpeaM.  *c, 
J.White.    c,J.G.LTell,Moaifetlh.  ^^ 

Pocvaaa.— ^ny  other  eolowr  or  marMv.-Coekt.— I,  M'Offl  BUnaer,  Edia- 
oSifcfstonr  fSS*^*  X^fchalL   8»Q.Ureb   be,  J.  MitoheU.   c,  J.  8.  *  A.  Bobb, 

jJPo2«J«.-BJae*l«A--roMVCoeli.-l.J.C.Lyen.  9^  8,  and  c,  G.  Cre.   Ac, 

Abevieen.   t.  J.  Grant    be,  DTltewart  Pnth.   c.J.Mitchen. 

Foi7TBM.-Aed|><ed.->roaiup  Cocki.-l,  A.  Wright.  S^  W.  Ratherfoid.  8,  A: 
Frame,   be,  R.  Fnlton.   c.  J.  Grant. 

Foytmr-TeUmMfieiL-Toung  Cocks.-!,  9,  and  8,  G.  Ure.  kc,  G.  Robiaarai, 
Snnderland.   c.  J.  Grant  -,  ,  — , 

_j;oOTSM.-JfWte.-yoiiiv  Cockfc-L  M»Gffl  Skinner.  8,  J.  White.  t»  R. 
F^ton^bc,  W.  fiendn,  Aberdeen.   c.F.  M*Crae.  Aberdeen. 

PounBa.-fitetfi^-£rcfM.-l  and  kc,  G.  Uia.  %  R.  Fulton.  8,  A.  H. 
Stewart    c,J.  CLyeO. 

PooTaaa.-BlacfcjitoL-flait.-l,S,aad  bc.G.  Pre.  9,T.RnIe.   cF.M'Grae. 

fmmmB.—BedrpQd.-Een$.-Cm  and  1.  W.  Ridley,  t,  J.  M.  D.  Browa» 
E^bnrgh.   1  A.  Frame.   bc,J.G;Lyen.   c.R.  Fulton. 

PouTan8.-yett2»j>t«d.-fl«ii«.-l,  R.  Fulton.  9  and  e,  G.  Ure.  8»  A.  H. 
Stewart   bc,J.Whua. 

Poi7naa.~vrbtte.--VcM.-.l,W.  Bidley.  9  and  be.  R.  FoUon.  8,W.  StUes, 
Kettering.   c.G.  Wallaoe. 

PoDTaBa.---JfUF  other  ooUmr  er  eurfefiv^Heiic.— L  J.  MitoheU.  9^  J.  K. 
Spenee.   8,0.  Ure.    be,  W.Hendry.   cJ.C.LyelL 

PoDnsiu-BJ«»«i«L— Fmiv  JieM.-l,  G.  WaUaoe.  %  G.  Ure.  «,  M'Gffl 
SUnnea.    be,  A.  K  Stewart   c,  W.  Ratherford,  Bdinbvnih. 

l?^£!S!r~^'^*^^~^<>*'^  HeM.-l,  9.  and  8,  G.  Ura.  he,  G.  Sehaaohka. 
c^B.  Fnlton. 

PouTnBa.-Rctf^d.-7o«na  Hens.—!,  J.  8.  A  H.  Robh.  %  J.  C.  LyeU.  8,  B- 
Fulton.    be,  A.  Wright   c,G.U^  .,  ,        -» 

Potma.— rello1l^il<ed— Foime  Hens.— Can,  1,  and  9,  G.  Ure.  8,  Gapt  W.  0. 
Thomson, Brouehty Ferry,    be. J. Grant   cT M. D.Brown. 

PocTnna;-ll^.-FoiMvJEr«iu.-land8,J.Graat  9. 0.  Sohaachke.  bc.W* 
Stiles,    e,  M*QU1  Skinner. 

OAUUEas.-Cocfc«.-l.E.G.8tretoh,Onnakirk.  9,  R.  Fnlton.  8.  J.  B.  Spenoe. 
be.  W.  Ridley.  cD.Lanrie.  Hcnc-Gnn  and  LW.  Ridley.  9  and  8,  R.  FnUon. 
c,  J.  M.  D.  Brown.  Foimv.— 1  and  9,  &  Funon.  8^  G.  Sehaaehke.  be,  D. 
Laurie,   c,  J.  B.  Spenee. 

TDMBLnaa.— 0bort/acr<L-€in,  I,  and  be.  B.  FaltoB.  9  and  8,  T.  Role,  e, 
W.  Brydone,  Donee.  Common  Flying,  not  8hart-f<ieed.—l  and  c,  W.  B.  Mapple- 
beek,  Moseley.   8,  A.  Anderson.  i.A.B.Imrie.    bc,F.M*Crae. 

Babbs.— 1,  B.  Fnlton.  9,  G.  WaUaee.  8,  W.  Brydone.  he,  J.  E.  Spenoe.  e, 
B.  W.  Bryoe,  Edinburgh.  . 

FAi(rTAii.s.— Cnp  and  1,  Gapt  W.O.Thomson.  9  and  8,  G.  Ura.  be,  A.  Smith* 
c,  J.  F.  LoToaidge. 

J^Biifs.-l  and  8»T.  Role.  9,  R.  Fatten,  he,  W.  &  R.  Daridson,  Montrose, 
c,  D.Stewart  -,»..,  -, 

TauxraTaas.— 1  and  be,  T.  Bole.  ^R.  Fnlton.  8,J.  Lederar,Boolle.  c,T. 
L.  Johnstone,  Montrose. 

0WLS.-J^{<ab.-1  and  be  E.  Lee,  Nantwleh.  %  B.  W.  Bryoe.  8,  W.  J. 
Steven,  c,  T.  L.  Johnstone.  JtMvigm.—l»  B.  Fnlton.  9andbe,T.Rnle.  8,W. 
Biydone.    e,  B.  W.  Bryee. 

tuaBm.-l,  A.  Anderson.  9  and  be,  B.  ft  J.  Anderson,  Neweastle.  8,  R. 
Fnlton.    c. G. TonghtAberdeen. 

Nuns.— 1  and  9,  ▲.  H.  Imrie,  Ayr.  8,  T.  L.  Johnstone,  be  and  c,  W.  Symon^ 
Dofftown. 

DnAOooHB.— 1  and  9,  W.  Gamon,  Chester.  8.  R.  Fulton,  be,  E.  G.  Stretoh* 
c,R.W.Bryoeb 

ANTwaaps.— ffborMseed.— 1  and  be,  W.  Gamon.   e,  D.  Lanrla. 

Amt  osaan  Vabxbtt.— 1,  G.  Wallaoeu  9,  A.  Anderson*  Trinity,  Bdinbnr^ 
8,  R.  FnHen.   be.  Miss  R.  0.  Frew.    e^J. Gowe,  Aberdeen. 

SauBta  Gi.Asa.-l,  T.  Bale.  9.  W.  Haiadry  (Fooler).  8,  B.  J.  Anderson,  he, 
W.  J.  Steven,  Montrose,   c,  A.  Frame. 

Judges.— PottZ^  :  Mr.  D.  Brown.  Perth :  Mr.  J.  Anderson^ 
Blairgowrie ;  Mr.  J .  M.  Campbell,  Bonnykelly.  Pigeons  :  Mr. 
J.  Hnie,  Glssgow;  Mr.  J.  Hawley,  Girlingtcm,  Bradford. 

KIRKCALDY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tms  was  held  on  the  6th  and  6th  inat.,  in  the  Oom  Exchange. 
There  were  485  entries  of  poultry  and  Pigeons,  and  upwards  of 
120  of  Cage  Birds.    The  following  are  the  awards ;— 

Gamb  (Blaok  BedK— Coebu— 1,  J.  Mason,  St.  John*B,  Woreaeter.  9  and  8.  D» 
Harley.  Kdinburgh.  be.  B.  Stewart,  Kelty,  Blalradam  ;  Tosh  ft  Boatb,  Forfar  ; 
J.  Wishart.  Links,  Sirkoaldy.  Hen.— 1,  Local  Cup,  and  8,  J.  Wishart.  9,  J. 
Fl»her,  Links,  Kiibealdy.  be,  D.  Harley;  J. Mason ;  G.  Jamleson,  Forfar;  J> 
Wishart. 

Gamb  (Brown  Red).— Cocb.— 1.  D.  Harley.   8,  Master  D.  Laing,  EJrkoaldy.  8, 


Jamleson. 

GAMn  (Any  other  colonr).— Cocb.— 1  and  Local  Cup,  Master  A.  Frew,  St.  Clalr- 
town,  Kirkcaldy.  9,  J.  Tennant,  Newtown,  Kirkoaidy.  8,  D.  Sfanpson,  Sandy- 
loan,  Klrkoaldy.  he,  R.  Stewart;  D.  Barley ;  J.  Mason.  Aen.— 1,  R.  Stewart. 
9,  IL  Btark.  8,  D.  Harley.  be,  J.  Mason ;  d.  Penman,  Dysort.  c,  J.  Danskin^ 
Newtown,  Urkoaldy. 

Doauiros  (Silver).— Cocb.— 1,  T.  Balnea,  Bridge  "EmA,  StlrHng.  9,  J.  Tam- 
bulL  Falkirk.  8,  D.  Annas,  Cupar.  JTcne.- 1  and  8^  TTBainea.  9,  J.  Tnrnbull. 
be.  u,  Annan. 

DoBKiif es  (Dailc).— Cocb.— 1  and  8,  T.  Raines.  9,  R.  Lookhart,  Ibehrye  Abbey^ 
Newborgh.  be,J.TnmbnlL  Beiu.—1.  G.  S.  Robb,  Leslie.  9,  D.  Draper,  Jan., 
Falkirk.  8, Mrs.  M*Arthar  Moir,  Jun.,  Hillloot,  Dollar,  he,  T.  Raines  (8) ;  A. 
Haffffart,  Leslie. 

CocHni.CHiiiA.-Cocb.-l,  Mrs.  M'Arihmr  Mofr,  Jmi.  9,  J.  Hine,  Kendal.  8,  J. 
Wyse,  Falkirk,  c,  Mrs.  M'Arthur  Mohr,  Jan. ;  J.  Wrse. ,  HeM,--!  and  9,  Mra. 
MVlrthnr  Moir,  Jon.  8  and  be,  Mrs.  Oswald,  Dnanilder,  Kirkcaldy,  e,  D.  Pen- 
man, Dysart. 

Bbabha  Pootba.— Cock— Cap,  1.  and  8,  T.  Raines.  9;  Mrs.  M'Arthur  Moir» 
jnn.  be,  Lieat-GoL  G.  Riee,Bdenwood,  Gapar ;  J.  Smart,  GaTnonstle ;  J.^ton, 
Kirkcaldy.  JETens.— 1  and  c,  T.  Rainea.  9,  Miae  Morison,  Kirkoaidy.  8,  Lieut- 
Col.  C.  Bioe.   be.  Mrs.  M'Arthur  Moir,  Jnn. ;  J.  Seton :  Miss  Morison. 

Bpamish.— Cocb.- 1,  B.  8omerrU)e,  Bdinborffh.  8,  W.  Bonthron,  Airdrie.  8, 
J.  Snrart  be,  W.  Hngbson.  Kirkcaldy ;  A.  Ridpaih,  PeflFermill,  Bdinbnrgb.  c. 
W.Hoffhson.  Hens.- 1  and  8,  R.  Somerrille.  SfA^Ridpath.  be,  W.  Bonthron. 
e,  J.  Honter,  Alya. 


JOtlBNAL  OP  HOBTICULTURE  AND  COTTAGE  GAEDEKEB. 


['• 


1.  ^A.FrUtiKirkaUj.  B,  B. 
iw.  itttrtMt;  J,  HaUnim,  Don- 
Ddne-    HffU.— L  3,  kl.  RUTiiT. 

CunaiaB,  St.  CUlr»wB,  Klrt 


.    ks.W.B. 
A.  aunui.  BlUi 
.    X  Bulri  Bm« 
s.i-1.   »,  W.  R-Park. 

BAKMOrnQBt  ('■IMBglM}-— C«]t' 

A  Smut,  KlTknldT.  BfnM.—l,i 
Itn. Brown, AbwnufDiT.   I^A.L.t.—^   ~,  .->»..-.— 
0(nin^l,tlra.I>|gUa.  U?>.  t,  Hn.  IT Althnr  Koli,  Jim. 


, .  _ -tOB^P.i.lw; 

■Urkuldjr.    e,  D,  Dnpat,  lUL  j  R.  Tirlor,  9tuiliciu6- 

Bad*).— CKk.— I,  Hutn  D.  Lklni.  t  ul  >.  J.  SaUn.   Ac. 
_..... ■*--     T,  »d™TB*taW«,«otiwUi:  J.  B. 


Klbwiir.  CHoniHi  W.  AtUsHB.  Kudsl.   i.Hfia  R. 


'Ciiumu— l,J.a.Sp*BH.   fcJ.IJBlO _,.    . 

FUTULI.-UJ.  E.ftMD«.^A.  Pntt.    I,  A.  CihUi,  Ablwtoiiwlai 

Tcmuu,— l.H-aillSUBur.   ■.J.I.Sptai 

lAaatmd.-l.&.a2aMt,BiiaatBMii^,miIUDt.    l,  T.  Loaktaut,  KlikoaUr- 
'icuRiomOwiA— ludl-^Lnrla.  t,A.Oiv>bl*.   f.T.L.Johi 
An  OTEU  Vuun^L  J.  K.  Sptsaa.  L  A.  CmU*.  1,  K.  Bilua. 


wpre  fu  from  good.    Coehini,  if  not  nimianniB  wan  rsmATlublj 

Sod,  And  (he  BAiae  D1A7  be  lAtd  of  Dkrik  and  Light  firobmoi; 
e  former,  which  AppeAr  to  rise  in  favour  at  ever;  exhibitiaa, 
vere  A  very  good  oTaib.  the  cap  pen,  which  were  in  splendid 
ionditian,  bem^  hkrd  pieaesd  t>j  the  second  And  third-prizs 
wiunen.  In  thiE  cIaaa  wq  noticed  Home  joung  birds  which  w^ 
expect,  whan  mere  fully  developed,  will  BtAnd  prooiinent  At 
future  eihibiCionB.  SpanUh  and  FtstkH  breeds  were  Kood; 
■ghi  fair;  Qame,  small  in  mtmber  but  ol  flnt-inttt 
''^'  can  tien  of  OAme  BantaTtis  wttr^  perfect  gems, 
possible.    The 

.....    .  -  preferred  the  second-prize  AjlMbnries  to  the  first. 

Otue  and  Turkeyt  were  also  good. 

Figeona — ws  panw  here,  any  remarks  of  onn  would  be  snper- 
flnoas  After  stAting  that  the  "  ChAmpion  Dnn  "  was  there.  And 
thongh  pronounced  A  very  aristooratio  bird,  he  had  no  reason  to 
he  aanamed  of  the  company  that  snrronnded  him,  as  they  were 
thronghont  in  apleDdid  fonn  and  condition. 

Cage  Bird;  though  not  nnmarons,  were  of  good  qnality. 

Doimial.— CDldurid — 1  ud  Olp,  W.  O.  KntUno,  SprtDlBlU,  Baltut,  9, 
J.  O.  CDopnr,  Limsriok.  MbBtr-Qttu  or  WWU^—X,  HUB  FurburBt.  OmuUrk. 
I.  B.  p.  miliuiia.  aiUHUlili.  CloaUrf.    1.  k.  H'Ldiui,  BirrboHL 

cooaiin.-Ciiiiia««morBiiir.-ludCnp.L.SUpnl». Dublin.  J, w. Q. llnlli. 
(U.  I,  p.  Bobutun,  ClUtoUTlllt.  Jl>v  olVr  HticUr.— 1,  J.  K.  HilDS,  Cliai- 
bui.  Blukmok.   I,  L.  Clirk.  Huebutu.  (,  B.  A.  UuDauld.  BmUrAnut. 


Ld  Cap,  J.  A.  BiDTtb,  Jnii^  Londcodairjr,   I 

ip,  sTvid  B,  J- C  Ooi^V  IOT^T6.CceDT,  lA  FlA<tkl,  UldHOILdAUl. 
jS..,.-!.-,- ,.    «    >J.„| OtArflULMB*^  COUBlri    A. 

Ian,  CblahuUr  P--'-  "-"-- 


Yallow  or  Bb*).— Coet.— I KUI  i, 


(.IB.  Bnnlar.  S,  H.  K'Doiijn].  «.  J. 
,    _    r,  Rallh,  Kirke»l(lT.    %3. 


D.  Johnston,  Qlaagow. 


BELFAST  AND  NOBTH  OF  IRELAND  POULTBT 

SHOW. 

(from  a  Corrapondtnl.) 

Tbb  Belfast  and  llortfa  of  Ireland  Omithologicil  Society  held 

ib  flnt  Exhibitian  in  the  Ulster  HaU,  BeltAAt,  on  the  8tb,  9th, 

and  10th  inst,  and  conaideriDg  the  very  short  time  which  has 

elapsed  sine*  Itl  formAtioil,  the  pnunoters  have  eve^  reason  to 

be  rrond  ol  its  snocess.    The  list  ol  entriet— 516,  the  SBperiar 

qudity  ol  the  different  iMcimens,  and  the  smooth  regoUrity 

with  which  all  Uie  proceedings  wsre  carried  out,  all  prove  that 

the  BQCcen  of  its  first  Tsnture  must  be  ascribed  to  the  experience 

of  the  offl  oials  and  the  confldenoe  ol  eihibitoif  in  tbttil  Integrity. 


Much  difSculty  was  experienced  In  obtaining  the  services  ( 

'    *         Bsmanvofthe  old  t:t«ge" r.,  ...  i-._  ^11  _. 

ir  afraid  ol  the  ChAnnel  p 


Judges,  as  mairr  of  the  old  tiUgers  wars  either  too  foU  ol  engage- 


passage  Irom  any  part  of  the  sister  Ungdoms  can  now  be  quickly 
and  pleaaaDtly  mad*  vid  Btranraer,  and  ezhibiton  need  have  no 
Apprehension  when  sending  their  birds  by  this  routs,  as  the 
carrying  oSeials  have  shown  themselves  ready  lo  Afford  everr 
facility  in  their  power  to  Insore  the  safe  transmiBsion  of  aU 
leAthered  stock  oommitted  to  their  care.  To  return,  however, 
to  the  Judges.  Their  awards  in  enry  dapAitment  gave  generai 
aatisfaotion,  and  the  proverbiAl "  disaatlsned exhibitor" — whose 
mutteriogs  are  sometunes  deep  but  not  always  low — was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  This  must  be  gratifying  to  the  Jndges,  as  Irom  our 
observation  we  are  certain  that  11  any  error  had  been  made  it 
wonld  have  been  from  accident  and  n<&  mnt  of  care. 

We  have  not  *pao«  to  analyae  the  different  clAsses,  hot  will 
mention  a  few  whiah  attracted  onr  particular  attention.  Dork- 
ingt,  with  tho  esoeptioii  of  the  onp  hiidi— which  were  lair— 


BaiLiKO  0LU«a.-4i>ck.— 1,  A.  BobartioD  (Bpulibl. 

B»liIB>).    l.B.T.BaTdmui(OaUniradDi>Tktiin).    kc,O.E. 

B.  P.  WUUaini  (DorUail,  e,  1.  SBuit  (Duk  BTEbmBj ;  B.  I.  Hi 
UaoCarmno  (Sabrigbl  Bantun):  Vn.  Tuffi  (Oaaliln).  JTih  or  PuuaH.— 1,  n. 
P.WUHuiilboTklagi).  LJ. MaeUornaa (BnktnaiJ.  s,lln.Tuflo(Caafaiii«). 
lie,H.J.l('Brld>;CKTe«aari);)ln,Tuat(DnklAira).<.J.IIIun(Bnhiiiu); 
u_    ¥   ■n..v  'qrabmaal;  E.  T.  HardmaB  (HoDdani);  A.  FlaM,  BUakncdi 


Ij.^ia.  ' 


-C«».-1.K. 
-iBiaiW,*. 


'"i'^'T^ 


.Cin,aiidk<,a.  WaI1aea,BBTab*ak, 
,B.¥BUon.  Han.— 1, s.  FbIIod.   I, 

.T.J.V'QllaloB, 


.  ■.B.Fnltoa.  Btn. 
rslton.  1  sal  H  M. 


,atUl,BaUBSt.  k,B. 
Hia,BallBsL  I.A.H. 
l*d^aiX*,J.Fimw. 

LILFnUoB.  t,A.B. 
riougoaiH   '—      "" 

ilsnneTT  (BulM  AAd 
i.A.Sada;Barb4;  r 
FulaUi).  t.a.r.t 


>Un|.  B,  i.  M'CalpIs.  Ballait  (Jaaabliu). 
autffomarr  (BarbaaB^  Tmnpatan);  T.J 
m.LlabtirD(BBTbil;  i.  Fnma  [JaoobtntJ: 
.kUlnar;  A.Ooi*aaleD,BaUut  (Barbs). 

OAOS  BIRD& 
HonnoM.-Ji*  Fnmty.-Cw*  "■  B—.-l.  ^  and  B,  Wiaaa  K.  A  I.  1 
^ou«!^  I^D.-Coct.-l,  W.  OwiU,  UonkMon,  WkUaabber. 


Jamuiy  15,  UM.  ] 
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ITOottMll,  BtituL    ».  J.  irOftlpln.  BalfMt.     he,  J.  X'KMwn.    c,  J.  A  W. 

feftt   {wTo.ili^*  ©•aftTj.  M«Calpto ;  J.  Brown.    JTeiu.-l  mA  M.  *  w! 

5P*!;^;^^^#?*-7^<^^-^»  ^- ^"^*'  «.J.  irconnell.   8.  T.  Fox.  BeUaat. 
ote,  J- *  W.  Stttt ;  J.  Oordon,  BoUtet.    he,  J.  M'DoweU,  Boltest :  i .  M'Nab ;  tI 

e»  J.  *  W.  Stitt :  J.  Brown,  Belfui ;  T.  Fox. 


officiate  as  jadge  at  poultry  and  P^ieon  exhibitioiui.  TMb 
arises  entirely  from  personal  indisposition,  and  is  in  oompliance 
with  medical  adTioe. 


'HK  ^  ^  £r^"*.  ^'  '•  M  CoaatU ;  J.  M^Xeown ;  J.  Young;  Bolf Mt.   JEM— 1 
utf  8.1.  ft  W.  Stitt    8,&CroU.    c.  J.  M'ConnoIl :  T.  Foau 

Macaw  ob  Cockatoo.^1.  J.  W.  Onwford,  Bolfaat.   1.  Sin.  J.  M.  WUMn. 
Bunu  Soifo  Bim-1,  MImm  B.  ft  J.  Baxtor  (Llnn«t).   9;  J.  Fnuno  (QolA- 
vnehU   8,  J.  B«rlow. 

rr5S±f2S«?';f "^rJ?  i  *?5^  (ToUow  Vutacsted).   1  and  8,  J.  ft  W.  8Utt 
(Teilow  Seoteh  and  Variogatod). 

JuDOBs.— Poultry ;  Mr.  M.  Leno.    Figeont :  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones. 
Cage  Birds :  Mr.  W.  A.  Blakston. 

NENTHBAD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tbis  Show,  held  on  the  8th,  was  a  great  sncoess,  for  when  it 
is  oonsidered  that  it  is  Ato  miles  from  a  railway  station  ^  across 
a  bleak  country,  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  the  Committee  had 
no  easy  task  before  them ;  but  when  we  arriyed  (half  starved) 
we  could  not  understand  whv  everybody  and  eveiything  seemed 
iohmen'fiie.  "It's  pay  week"  says  one;  but  that  cannot  ac- 
count for  it.  At  last  we  find  out  that  there  is  only  one  pay 
week  in  the  year,  and  that  yesterday  the  lead  company  paid 
£S000  over  the  pay-table,  and  that  this  is  the  holiday  week  for 
the  whole  year.  We  found  that  the  company  had,  at  an  expense 
of  £B0O0,  built  a  splendid  school  for  the  miners'  children,  and  in 
this  beautiful  building  the  poultiy  Show  was  held,  and  truly 
there  was,  for  such  an  out-of-the-way  place,  a  grand  collection 
got  together. 

First  came  Game  with  a  really  good  Black  Bed  first.  In 
Hamburghs  the  first-prize  pen  were  large,  good  Gold-spangles, 
honestly  shown  with  a  few  white  feathers.  Singular  to  say. 
there  was  not  a  single  entry  of  Dorkinge,  the  climate  being  said 
to  be  too  cold  for  them.  The  adult  Svaniih  were  a  very  good 
pen— lazge  face,  and  good  upright  comb.  The  first-prize  pen  of 
Srahmaa  contained  the  best  bird  in  the  Show— a  large,  deep, 
short-legged,  well-pencilled  hen.  In  the  class  for  a  pair  of  hens 
the  first  prize  went  to  a  pair  of  Sauda^nt,  such  as  are  rarely  seen 
at  ma  large  shows.  In  Ducks  a  very  large  pen  of  Aylesbury  were 
firsts  Bouens  second.  Of  Rabbitt  there  were  only  two  pens,  and 
these  very  poor.  Pigeom  the  same;  White  Pouters  first.  Blues 
second. 

[We  hear  from  the  Judge  that  this  Show  was  to  have  been 
advertised  in  our  columns,  but  the  clerk,  by  mistake,  sent  the 
advertisement  to  another  paper.] 

OAMm.Slaek-brea$ted  and  other  Beds.—1  and  e,  T.  Brown,  Donka  Hall* 
9,  J.  Stopheoson.  he,  W.  Walton,  CooUaka.  Chiekeiu.—!,  W.  WaHoo.  2i 
J.  atophmaop,  Dykehaada.  vhe,  T.  Brown,  he,  J.  Walton,  Alston,  c,  T. 
Bkvnm;  J.  Staphonaon. 

OAMm^—AMIf  other  vorMy^l,  T.  Brown.  S,  W.  Walton.  CMeketu,—!, 
W.  Walton.    2,  w:  Potts,  Allcndala  Town. 

jaAXBuuavB.—Golden-epeMgUd.—l,  Bar.  H.  Bobinaon,  Nenthead.  S,  J. 
Krhardaon.  CMekene,—!,  J.  MarshaU,  Kirkoawald.  2  and  e,  J.  Dowson, 
ikton. 

SMMBtfmana.—Oolden^penHUed,'-!,  J.  J.  MOUoan.  Chiekene,—!  snd  2, 
Ooasm  ft  Walton,  Alston. 

Hambubobs.  — Silver-qMMipled.  — 1,  J,  J.  MlUisan.  2,  J.  Bloluurdson. 
Ciirieiic— 1,  J.  MftnbaU.    2,  J.  Biobaidson.    c,  L.  F.  Wbita,  Alston. 

Haxbdbohs.  —  Si2«€r-p«net{{«<f .  —  1,  J.  Mm-Ii^h  2,  j.  gtephanson. 
Ckiekeme. — ^1,  J.  iff*»-i*>y]     g,  j.  Stsphanson. 

Bpamish.— 1,  T.  Storsj,  Alston.    Ohiekene,—!,  T.  8tatt7. 

Bbahma  Pootba.— 1, 2,  and  he,  J.  Qoodbozn,  Nentbaad.  vhe,  B.  Taasdale, 
Alston.    c.B.Batt,N6ntfaead. 

BAjrrAju^l,  J.  BaU,  Barhaogh  KUL    2,  E.  Hymars,  Had^. 
,  ^  VABrrrr.— H«fw.— 1  and  e.  Dr.  Hordar,Kanthaad.    27t.  Brown,    vhe, 
J.WalteD.    k<,  J.  HarshaO.  ' 

AwT  oTHn  Puna  Bnun.— 1,  J.  Fnmass,  Alston.    2,  Dr.  Horder. 

Dtcu.— 1,  J.  Kindrsd,  Baylaa.    2,  J.  Blehardson. 

Pxoaon^— 1,  w.  Graham.    2,  Goasln  ft  Walton. 

GAGE  BIBD8. 

CAMAXr^Selgian.  —  l  and  2,  T.  Brown,  he,  U.  Stalling,  WalUnffton. 
r«llcMP.—l,  J.  Bbiald,  Laadgata.  2,  T.  Brown.  JSu/f.— 1,  J.Shisld.  TeUow- 
marked.—!,  H.  StaUing.  2,  J.  Stspbanson.  he,  W.  Batherford.  Bu^- 
marked^-1,  T.  Brown.  2,  W.  Thompson,  he,  VL  Stalling.  Oreen.—!,  B. 
HojlB,  2,  IC  StaUing.  he,  D.  HooBam,  Alston;  J.  Bobson ;  L.  F.  Whita;  J. 
Sbiald.  l>wi.— 1,  J.  Shiald.  2,  U.  Stalling,  c,  J.  Bobson.  Beet  OoupU,—!, 
T.  Brown.    2,  J.  Shiald.    he,  W.  Thompaon. 

CtouDForcK— 1  and  2,  J.  Shield,    he,  W.  Batherford ;  M.  Stalling. 

Xn.B.—l  and  A«,  J.  Shield.    2,M.  Stdling. 

Abt  othbb  Vabibtt.— 1,  T.  Brown.    2,  Jr.  Stephenson. 


Babbits.— 1  and  2,  W.  Giaham« 

JunoKB.— Pottttry ;  Mr.  S.  Bum,  Whitby.    Cage  Birds :  Mr. 
T.  Lowrey,  Gbbteshead. 


Mb.  EnwABD  Hbwitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham,  is  most 
unwillingly  compelled  to  announce  that  he  cannot  Tor  the  present 


BLACKBURN  PIGEON  SHOW. 

(From  a  Correspondent,) 

This  Show  was  held  in  the  Exchange  Hall,  on  the  9th  and 
10th  inst.  The  entries  were  exceptionally  large,  numbering 
about  six  hundred,  the  quality  of  tne  birds  excellent,  and  the 
whole  arrangements  very  satisfactory,  refiecting  great  credit  on 
the  Committee  of  Management. 

Carriers  were  pand,  the  first  and  second  prizes  going  to 
two  well-known  birds.  Hens  were  very  good,  Mr.  Fulton  taking 
first  with  a  splendid  Dun,  Mr.  Homer  being  second  with 
Black.  The  young  Carrier  class  had  twenty-six  entries,  and  we 
have  seldom  seen  so  msnv  fine  birds.  The  first  prize  went  to  a 
grand  Black  from  Mr.  Tardley,  Mr.  Massey  talong  second ;  it 
was  diifioult  to  decide  which  was  the  better,  for  they  were  both 
nearly  perfection. 

Pouter  cocks  (Any  colour). — Mr.  Harvey  here  won  first  and 
cup  with  a  fine  Blue,  Mrs.  Ladd  being  second  with  White  in 
fprtnd  condition.  Pouter  hens,  any  colour. — ^First,  Black,  sound 
m  colour  and  slender  in  girth ;  second  a  good  Bed.  The  whole 
class  was  good,  not  an  inferior  bird  in  it. 

Barbs, — ^Mr.  Firth  did  not  give  other  exhibitors  a  chance 
when  he  brouxht  his  champion  Black  cock,  closely  followed  by 
two  others,  taking  all  three  prizes  and  cup.  Hens.— Here  acnun 
Mr.  Firth  took  first,  Mr.  Fulton  coming-in  a  good  second.  The 
whole  class  was  highly  commended.  In  young  Barbs,  to  in  the 
previous  dass,  Mr.  Firth  took  the  three  prizes.  This  is  a  class 
we  should  like  to  see  done  away  with,  for  some  of  the  birds  are 
prodi^es  for  their  stated  ages.  A  very  highly  commended  Bed 
hen  should  have  been  second,  sound  in  colour  and  perfect  in 
eye  and  beak. 

Dragoons  (Blue).— The  judging  of  this  class  gave  ^preat  dis- 
satisfaction to  fanciers  of  this  noble  bird,  the  first-pnze  being 
decidedly  out  of  place,  the  bird  having  a  light  beak.  We 
counted  above  a  dozen  superior  birds  in  this  class.  Dragoons 
(Silver). — First  and  second  wonderful  birds.  Bed  or  Yellow. 
—Here  Mr.  Graham  won  first  and  cup  with  his  splendid  Yellow ; 
Mr.  W.  Hill  taking  second  and  third  with  good  birds  in  every 
point,  but  deficient  in  colour.  White  or  any  other  colour. — 
f'irst  very  good.    Pen  187  should  have  been  next. 

Tumblers, — Our  little  pets,  the  Almond  Tumblers,  were  a 
fine  show.  We  have  seldom  seen  so  many  and  of  such  high 
quality.  The  first  and  cup  were  won  by  Mr.  Yardley.  Short- 
need  Tumblers  (Any  other  variety). — ^The  awards  here  were  a 
little  doubtful,  but  all  colours  competing  there  was  room  to 
differ.    The  Judges  were  evidently  head-and-beak  fanciers. 

Our  gems  of  the  Show,  the  foreign  Owls,  do  not  muster  in 
lar^e  numbers,  there  being  only  ten  entries.  Mr.  Townson  won 
easily  with  his  champion  cock,  an  exauisite  White  in  spotless 
condition.    The  second  was  a  Blue,  and  the  third  Black. 

2rn^mj70^0ra.— The  prizes  went  to  fine  imported  birds. 

Fantails  formed  a  large  class,  and  there  were  some  good  birds, 
but  with  no  motion. 

Jacobin  cocks.— The  second-prize  bird  was  small,  neat,  good 
in  colour,  and  ought  to  have  been  first.  Hens. — First  a  good 
Yellow,  second  B&ck,  third  Bed.    An  excellent  class. 

Magpies, — ^Among  these  were  many  good  birds  of  all  colours 
and  in  fine  condition. 

Nuns  were  a  good  class,  and  many  well  trimmed. 

Tw^'fs.— Bed  or  Yellow  were  very  well  judged.  First  a 
good  bird,  small  and  sound  in  colour.  Anv  other  colour. — The 
nrst  prize  went  to  a  nice-headed  Blue  bird  of  Mr.  Croft's. 
Second  a  bad  Silver.  There  were  several  good  Blacks  in  this 
class  not  noticed. 

Long-faced  Tumblers.^-TbsB  class  numbered  forty  entries.  It 
is  seldom  we  see  so  max^  and  of  such  rare  qusJity.  Several 
were  too  near  akin  to  the  Short-faced  to  receive  an  award. 

Aniwerps,  both  Long  and  Short-faced,  w^re  a  fine  display,  and 
must  have  puzzled  the  Judges ;  tiie  prizes  were  well  awarded. 
There  were  ninely-two  entries  in  this  class  alone. 

Any  other  Variety. — In  this  class,  as  usual,  were  many  pretty 
birds.  It  is  a  highly  interesting  dass,  the  colours  and  markings 
being  so  varied.  First,  a  curious-loolong  little  bird  like  a  Blue 
Owl  (Frilled) ;  second.  Bed  Swallow ;  third.  English  Owl.  We 
were  surprised  that  the  class  for  English  Owls  had  been  omitted 
in  the  schedule.  It  must  have  been  an  oversight  of  the  Com- 
mittee, for  it  is  usually  one  of  the  largest  in  the  catalogue,  and 
too  good  to  pass  in  the  northern  counties.  We  are  sure  there 
would  have  been  a  great  muster  of  these  elegant  birds.  In  the 
Selling  classes  were  several  birds  evidently  entered  to  win  the 
cup  and  readily  claimed,  for  as  soon  as  the  judging  was  over  we 
noticed  sold  tickets  hung  on  the  pens. 

Oabbibbs.— CoeJtw— 1,  G.  J.  Taylor,  Far  Town,  Hnddarsliald.  2,  E.  Homer, 
Harewood,  Leeds.  8,  R.  Fulton,  Brookley  Boad,  New  Cross,  London,  he,  B. 
Folton;  E.  Homer.  Hen.—1  and  he,  B.  Fulton.  2,  E.  Homer.  8,  J.  &  W. 
Towerson,  Egremont.    Young.— I,  H.  Tazdlqr,  Blrminghftm.    2,  Master  D. 
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lUamjt  BMlding.  8,  E.  Homer,  he,  A.  BiUyeald,  Nottinghain;  B.  Fnlton ; 
J.BalMr,  ftpriBgChmrt,  LoiidMi,W.;  W.  8affeol^Bl■«Umn.  c,  0.  H.  Gterto, 
Old  Bmiebtoni  B.  Fulton ;  J.  Staal^j :  B.  HonMr. 

PouTKiS.— Cocfc.— 1,  W.  H«rT«7,  sWdeld.  2.  Un.  £«dd,  Ckbe.  8»  B. 
FoltOD.  he,  Q.  J.  Tajlor:  £.  Hornwj  J.  Baker.  Hen.— 1,  E.  Beckwith, 
HonkweArmonth.  2,  W.  Haryey.  8,  r.  W.  Zurhorst,  Donxjbrook,  Dublin. 
vhe,  Q.  J.  Tajlor.  fctf,  Mrs.  8.  Ladd;  B.  FnlUm;  J.  Baker,  e.  Major  J.  H. 
Cner,  Boathport. 

Barbs.— Cock.— 1,  S,  aad  8»  J.  Ffarth,  Beirahoiy.  vhe,  E.  Homer,  ktf,  B. 
Fulton;  J.  Stanley,  Salford,  Blaokbum.  e,  J.  Sirih:  B.  Fnlton.  Hen.—lt  J. 
Fliili.  S,B.  Fulton.  8,  F.  WUd,  Hyd*.  trke,  E.  Homer,  ke,  O.  J.  Taylor ; 
J.  Btaalay ;  B.  Homar.  e,  T.  W.  Townaon ;  B.  Fulton.  Timng.'—l  and  2,  J. 
Firth.  8,  J.  Peaea,  BoxtonHm-Tvani.  vhe,  Major  J.  H.  Oryer.  he,  E.  Beck- 
Vlth;  T.  Ghaniley,  BaUoid,  BlaeUmm.    e,  J.  Firth;  B.  Fulton  (2). 

I>BAOooN8.— BIfM.— 1,  J.  Gnthxte.  Hexham.  2;  T.  Cbftcnlay.  8,  W.  Harvey. 
9he,  J.  Btanley.  he,  W.  Ganum,  Gnetter;  E.  Homer;  W.  Bafton.  c,  W.  £L 
Ifitebell,  Moaelqri  Birminghain ;  F.  Qraham^Biikenhsad.  BUiwr,  anff  colour 
(on.— 1,  J.  Oothrio.  2,  F.  Graham.  '  he,  H.  Taidleyj  F.  Graham ;  W.  Sefton. 
Bed  or  FcUow.— 1,  F.  Graham.  2  and  8,  W.  Hill,  Handforth.  vhe,  W.  Hill ; 
J.  Aahivorth,  Bkektam.  he,  W.  ▲.  MiteheU;  W.  HiU;  J.  Aahworth;  H. 
HeemondhaLdk,  Higher  Eanam.  White,  or  any  other  colour,^!,  0.  £. 
Duekvorih,  Wmyeitrea.  2,  B.  Bobeon,  Jun.,  Gheater>le-Btreet.  8,  A.  A. 
Tander  Meeraoh,  Lower  Tooting,  he,  0,  E.  Dnekworth ;  B.  Fnlton;  J.  Baker. 
e,  J.  Watts. 

TumisXHM.—Short-faeed.—Almonde.—l  and  Oup,  H.  Ticdiey.  S,  W. 
Bcydon,  Pnnaa^  8,  B.  Fnlton.  «*c,  W.  Harvey.  k«,H.Taidley;  B.Falton. 
a,  0.  X.  Dndkiraith.  Aitif  other  vortety.— 1,  W.  Walton,  Burnley.  2,  E. 
BeekwUh.  8,  W.  Bxydon.  «k«,  a  X.  Dnekworth.  kc,  E.  A.  Seale^  KUgobtain, 
Dublin ;  B.  Fnlton ;  H.  Tardl^.  e,  0.  E.  Dnekworth;  J,  Fielding,  jun., 
Bochdale;  T.  AW.  Oddle;  G.  J.  Taylor. 

OwiA—Fortign,—l,  T.  W.  Townaon.  2,  E.  Homar.  8,  W.  Ltunb,  Boeh* 
dale,    vhe,  F.  Wild,    e,  F.  Wild  (2) ;  J.  Gardner. 

TBinanTXBg.— 1  and  2, W.  HatTir.  8^ J.Ledarer,Booilab  ke,  B^Fntton; 
E*  Homar. 

FAirrAixa.— 1,  X.  Homer.    S,  A.  Bavester,  Shefl&eld.   8,  X.  A.  flealo    vhe, 

7,  Biehmond,  Oawaldwiatle.  he,  J.  F.  Lotenide,  Newark ;  T.  W.  Townaon. 
e,  T.  W.  Townaon. 

jAOomxa.— Co«k.— 1  and  Cop,  X.  A.  Seala.    2,  T.  XeweD.    ke,  W.  Lnmb ; 
T.  Mewall ;  W.  Dugdala,  inn.,  Bnmlay.    e,  B.  Fnlton;  E.  Homar.    fiiii.— 1, 
W.  Lnmb.    2  and  8, B.  A.  Beala.    vhe,  J*  Bak«r.    he,  Gw  J.  T^ykr;  A.  A.' 
Vftndar  Maaraeh;  J.  Baksr. 

Maopixs.— 1  and  8,  E.  Homer.  2,  0.  G.  Hitehoook,  Townaend.  vhe,  B.  J. 
CkMdwin,  Bucknell,  Btoke-on-Trent.  he,  J,  B.  Bowdon,  Blaekbnm;  B.  J. 
Goodwin ;  H.  Tardley;  J.  Ridunond.    e,  J.  B.  Bowdon. 

Ni7M8.-^l,  Cnp,  and  vhe,  X.  Homar.  2,  W.  HilL  8,  A.  H.  Imifa,  Ayr.  he, 
W.  Croft,  KiUinghall,  Bipi^;  J.  Blohnottd. 

TuBBRfl.— Bed  or  Feifow.— 1,  X.  A.  Beala.  2,  B.  Fnlton.  8,  W.  Croft. 
vhe,  G.  Hardy,  Shepherd's  Bnah;  8.  B«lter,  Eflrore.  he,Q.  Hardy ;  J.  G.  Oix, 
Beith ;  J.  W.  Edge,  Erdhagton.    Anv  other  cofaNir.— 1,  W.  Croft.    2,  J.  Baker. 

8,  E.  a  Btretoh,  Omuklrk.  he,  W.  Croft;  A.  BilTeater;  B.  Bahar.  c,  B. 
Saltar;  J.Baker. 

TvMBLMMB.—Louif'ftueAr—AJmumde  and  MotUe$^—l,  D.  Blddloo^,  Jan., 
Bradiord.  2,  E.  Homer.  8,  E.  Beekwlth.  vhe,  B.  Fnlton.  he,  T.  Newell, 
Aahton;  J.  Ford;  W.HilL  J»y  other  variety.- 1,  J.  W.  Harllng,  Bnmlay. 
9|  J.  Dye,  Hexham.    8,  B.  Fulton.    k«.  A.  A.  vander  Meerseh :  W.  Barrcgr. 

Aktwxbps.- SAort-Zoced.— Cock.— 1,  W.  Gamon.    2,  W.  EUls,  Idle.    8,  H 

Tardley.    vhe,  W.  G«mon ;  J.  Gardner,  Preaton.  he,  E.  Homer ;  A.  Bingham. 

Maneheater.    Hen.—1,  W.  Gamon.     2,  H.  Tardier.    8)  W.  XUia.    he,  W 

Blater,  Grairally  Hill,  Birmingham ;  W.  XUin.    e,  F.  Woodhooaa,  Blaokbomt 

7f  Stankgr. 

AMxwBBPiL--Xoiiir-/iMed.— floMin^  Blrdib — Ooeh.—l,  B.  JennlngB,  Al- 
lerton,  Bradfoid.  2,  J.  Wright,  Maneheater.  8,  W.  Ellis,  vhe,  W.  Gamon; 
Oapt.  G.  Edwardes,  Hammemith  MalL  he,  A.  Webster,  Kiilbtall,  Leeds : 
C  F.  England,  Stroud ;  W.  ElUa ;  H.  Jennings,  e,  W.  BUis  (2).  Hen.— 1  and 
k«;.W.  £ilis.    2,  H.  JanningB.    8,  F.  W.  Zufaont.    «k«,  Capt.  G.  Edwardea. 

Mr.  W.  Ellla  wins  point  Cap  for  Aniwarpa. 

Amy  otbbb  Yabxbty.— 1,  J.  A  W.  Towerson.  2,E.  Homar.  8.  F.  Wood- 
house,  vhe,  E.  Tardley.  he,  0,  E.  Duckworth ;  J.  B.  Bowdon ;  W.  Hill  (2) ; 
T.  Chamley ;  H.  lanlley  (2);  G.  J.  Taylor.    e^Yf.  Befton. 

Bblzjbo  CLAMa.— Single,— Not  to  emeeed  9k, — 1  and  Cop,  W.  Befton.  2, 
E.  Homer.  8,  T.  Ptneoek,  Pieeton.  vhe,  J.  Walker,  Burslem.  he,  P.  B. 
Bpeneer,  Hereted;  J.  Watta,  Haalawail  Ball,  Btwnliigham ;  J.  Walker,  e, 
J.  Peaea:  B.  White,  Maneheater.  Pair.— JVo<  to  eaeeed  £t^l,  W.  Befton. 
2.  J.  Guthrie.  8,  E.  Homer,  vhe,  W.  Bnlmer,  Spalding.  k«»  £.  A.  Seals: 
B.  White:  J.  Ford,  MonkweU  Street,  London;  W.  Hill;  T.  Chamley.  e,  J. 
Hifihmonn ;  W.  SnteUfh,  Burnley ;  W.  Hill ;  C.  G.  Omo,  Spalding. 

JuDoas.— Mr.  T.  Bule;  Mr.  H.  Beldon. 


BIRMINGHAM  COLUMBABIAN  SOOIETl'S 

SHOW. 

Tsi  ninth  amraal  Show  wts  held  at  the  Ath«iUBiim  Booms' 
Temple  Street,  on  the  8th  inst.  No  lege  than  419  pens  were 
exhibited.    ThefeUowingis  thepriielitt:^ 


CABUBBa.— Blaek.— Ovv  and  I,  F.  Smilb,  Belly  Onk.  9.  H.  Hallam,  LosellB. 
1,1.  Watts,  Kina'ft  Heath.  2>Mi~l,l^andS,Cmpt^De  Wiatosi,Heretord.  Anv 
other  coUmr.-l  and  »,  J .  Wfttte.   L  S.  A.  Coofer,  WnlaaU. 

PoDTBBs.—Bhi«,—], J. Ontbiie, Hexham.  LA. R. Stewart, Birminghmm.  8, 
B.  Barrett,  Stroud.  Mlaek.^<SnViA,  and  I,  G.  BoUoway,  Stroud.  White,— Cnp 
and],G.aoUowa7.   BanaS,B.natt 

TuBBLBBa.— ^sioiid.— Cup,  1,  and  i^  T.  Hallam,  LoaaUs.  I,  B.  Adama, 
Beverley. 

TouBfjwa.— gkor»>iBc«d.--Balifl>efldfc—l  aod  9;  W.  Woodhouae,  Kla^a  Lynn. 
I,  J.  Watta.  Bearda— 1  and  9,  W.  Woodhoaae.  .dNip  other  v«rtely.-»Cnp  and 
1,B.  Adams.   9  and  ■.  T.  Hallam     ke.  B.  Adams :  T.  Hallam. 

ToBBJLBBS.- JTiUfira.— Cup,  1.  and  8,  J.  Watts.  8,  J.  M.  Bott,  Aooek's  Green. 


Watte.   Bald9  and  Itearde.    I  and 

Jaoob»s.— Cap  and  1,  F.  Smith.  IW.  Croft,  Bipley.   1^  W.  B.  Eaaten,  Bull. 

TnBBiTs.— Cup  and  1,  B.  T.  Dew,  WeBtoBFSoper>Mare.  9.  W.  Croft.  8,  J.  W. 
Edge,  BidiBgton. 

KABBa-Cnp,  1, and 92F. Smith.  8, B. Thomaaon. 

Ni7»s.-Cnp  and  1 ,  J.  Watts.   9  and  8.  W.  CroR. 

Owj.s.->CBpandl,J.Wa»ts.   9^W.Bidley.   8,  J.  W.  Edge. 

Dbabooms.— Btae.— Cnp  and  1,  W.  Gaason,  Chester.  9,  F.  Gnham,  Birken- 
head. 8.  J.  Watts.  0<Jver.— Cupand  1,  F.  Graham.  9  and  8,  H.  AUiopp. 
he,  F.  Graham ;  J.  W.  Lodlow.  Tellow  and  Bed.— Cap,  1,  and  8,  F.  Graham. 


L J.  Watta.  ITkite.— CBpaBdl,J.a..Dnnn,Vew«etUa^tt.TyBa.  S^F.Omham. 
8,  J.  Watia. 
AvTwun.— Dun.— Cup  and  1,  W.  Gamon.  9;  J.  W.  Lndloir,  Birmingham. 


Wright,  Blrmingfaam.   9,  C.  F.  Copeman.   8,  J.  W.  Ludlow. 

MAaKB8.-Cup.  1, and 9,J. B. Bowdan.   8, J. Watts. 

SWAU.OWS.— 1  and  9,  J.  Watts. 

Abt  otbbb  Yabibtx^I,  M.  Ord.  Dnrham.  9  and  Cup,  J.  Watta.  8,  J.  W. 
Ludlow. 

CABBiBBa.— Blo^rk.— CoelB.— 1,  H.  HaUam.  9,  F.  Smith.  JEreiM.—!,  F.  Smith. 
9,  H.  Hallam.  Ang  other  eolour,—Cocha.—l  snd  9,  J.  Watts.  8|&  A.  Cooper. 
Hefu.— 1,  S.  A^ooper.   9.J.Watto.   Dim.— Heiw.—!  and  9,  H.  Hallam. 

PoDTBBS.-irk<te.— Coekf.-!,  H.  PmtL  Knowle.  flens.— 1  and  9,  H.  Pratt. 
Any  other  eotour.—Coek$.—l  and  9. H.Pratt.  BeM.— 1,  A.H.Stewsrt  9,H. 
Pratt. 

TuMBLBBs.— Almond.-!  and  %,  T.  Hallam.  8»  H.  Pamphilon,  Stoke-npon- 
Trent. 

TuBSLBBs.— fikor^/a«ed^BaIds.— 1  and  9,  W.  Woodhonse.  8,  J.  W.  Edge. 
BeardB.—!  and  9,  W.  Woodhonse.  Anv  other  variety.— I  and  %  T.  Hallam.  8» 
J.  Watts. 

BABBS.—1.  F.  Smith.  9aad8,H.B.WMght. 

Owls.— Bfialitk.— 1  and  I,  G.  B.  Sawden,  Leeda.  9,  S.  A.  Cooper. 

FAKTAZLS.-l,J.W.Bdge.  ,-,  -,  ir- 

Jaoobihs.— Cup.  1,  and9, W.  T.  Brseden.  8. W. B. Easten. 

TDBBIT8.--CUD,  1. 9,  and  8,  B.  T.  Dew. 

KUM8.-1,  W.  £.  Baaten.   S^J.  Watta.  8, 8.  A.  Cooper. 

MAOPms.— 1,  J.  WatU. 

TuMBiJuts^LofV4iM^d.— Cop.  1,  and ^G.  Phdps.  8,  J.  Watti.  Long^faeed, 
—Clean'legged.-lMnAi^J.iLBotL   8, J. Watts. 

Dbaoooms.— Blutf.-l, H. AJlsopp.  9,  J.  Watts.  8,  W. Gamon.  Silver,— l,T» 
Graham.  9and8,H.  Allsopp,  Bed  or  r«Uow.—l,  F.  Graham.  TTkite.— 1,F. 
Graham. 

Antwbbps.— Dun.— 1  sBd  ^T.  Clnlee*  Birmingham.  8  and  he,  W  Gamon* 
Blue.— 1,  W.  Gamon.  9.  J.  W.  Ludlow.  Blue  chfqwred,—!,  9,  and  8,  J.  W. 
Lndlow.   Bed  Ck«erii«tvd.-4,  W.  Gamcm.   9,G.  Phelpa. 

ABTWBBrs.—Ooeke.— 1,8.  Foster.  9,  J.  W.  Lndlow.   8,  J.  Watte. 

Amy  OTBBB  VABiBTr.—land%  J.  W.  Ludlow.  8,  J.  Watta.  k«,M.Ord;  J.W. 
Lndlow  (8). 

Amy  OTBBB  yABiBTT.—Mii9le.<-l.M.  Old.  9,  J.  Watta.  8,  J.  W.  Ludlow,  he, 
A.  H.  Stewart;  J.  W.  Lndlow  (4);  O.  B.  Sawdon. 

Amt  Xakxmtt,— Single,  ausept  thoee  in  wMek  Hngle  birde  are  skouniy— 1«  T* 
Hniiawft-   9,  F.  Smith.   8,  H.  Pamphilon. 

A  cnp  for  beet  aingle  Mrd  Ib  the  Show.— B.  Pratt  (Pouter  Cook). 

A  Oup  for  beat  pair  af  hirda  iu  the  Show.— W.  Woodhouae  (Short-fUeed  BaUU 
heads). 

JuDOxe.— Mr.  F.  Esgnllenty  Effrft  Boed,  Brixton.  Flying 
Tumblers :  Mr.  D.  £.  Garelefle,  Aston. 

PIGEON  NOMENCLATUBE. 

I  NOTZO  your  reporter's  reply  in  last  Thursday's  issue.  Ab 
I  wss  not  present  at  Glasgow  1  am  unable  to  state  how  I  should 
have  described  the  ooloor  of  the  young  Carrier  in  pen  77.  I 
endeavoured  to  point  out  that  the  texm  "  silver  dun "  means 
"  bad-ooloured  dun,"  and  nothing:  else.  The  terms  "dun"  and 
"  silver  dun  "  are  used  indiscriminately  by  Antwerp  breedora 
to  indicate  the  colour  gjenerally  called  **  mealy/'  or  "  ash-mealy." 
As  neither  dun  nor  silver  is  allowed  to  colours  of  these  bixuBy 
no  confusion  is  occssioned  b^r  speaking  of  a  dun  or  silver  don 
bird  as  long  as  such  a  Pigeon  is  an  Antwerp ;  but  as  soon  ts  the 
appellation  "silver  dun^'  is  used  to  indicate  the  colour  of  a 
Pigeon  belonging  to  a  breed  in  which  the  colours  dun  and  silver, 
or  either  of  them'  exists,  it  becomes  a  very  vsgue  term. 

If  "  sUver  dun  "  were  not  employed  to  denominate  a  ooloor 
other  than  the  colour  which  it  reallv  means,  I  should  know 
that  your  reporter  wishes  to  state  "  that  the  .colour  of  the 
Pigeon  in  pen  77  was  bad-coloured  dun."  I  have  seen  SUver 
Dragoons  called  "  Silver  Dun  Dragoons"  in  this  JoumaL  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  point  out  to  your  reporter  that  I  do  not 
understand  whether  he  has  fallen  into  either  of  the  errors  of 
calling  either  a  mealy  or  a  silver  Carrier  a  "  silver  dun,"  cxr 
whether  he  wished  to  state  "  that  the  young  Carrier  in  pen  77 
was  a  bad-coloured  dun,  and  that  it  should  have  been  entered 
in  class  12."— TmuaT  Quill. 


THE  NORTHAMPTON  RABBIT  SCHEDULE. 

Thb  Northampton  Babbit  Show  will  soon  be  here  again,  and 
although  the  schedule  is  not  so  complete  as  last  year's  was,  yet- 
we  hope  it  will  meet  with  the  same  success,  for  it  will  be  well 
remembered  that  never  before  was  so  good  a  collection  oi 
Babbits  brought  together. 

This  year  iMorthampton  hss  nine  classes — one  less  than  at  the 
last  Show,  that  for  weight  being  omitted,  we  are  sorry  to  say 
(probably  on  account  of  &e  scarcity  of  entries  then),  for  the  prize» 
of  this  class  are  the  only  enc6uragement  fanciers  have  to  feed 
lUbbits.  In  still  continuing  to  allow  only  two  classes  for  Iiopsy, 
Northsmpton,  in  my  opinion,  is  wise ;  for  if  it  cannot  afford  a 
class  for  each  colour,  it  is  rignt  in  refraining  from  giving  more. 
The  Angoras  have  more  allotted  to  them  thui  any  of  the  others, 
having  a  cup  to  themselves  besides  the  usual  prizes.  I  expectea 
to  see  a  class  for  Belgian  Hares  and  Patagonians,  exclusive  of 
the  Any  other  varie^  one,  but  am  disappointed  this  year,  yet 
hope  it  will  be  thought  of  at  the  next  meeting. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  Local  class  is  not  omitted,  for 
this  was  exceedingly  well  fllled  last  year,  and  no  doubt  will  be  bo 
this,  for  Northampton  is  known  to  possess  many  ardent  fanciers. 
The  entry  fees  are  low,  and  "  the  exhibits  will  be  judged  the  day 
before  the  Show  opens,"  thus  giviog  the  Judge,  who  is  a  gentle- 
man highly  capable,  more  time  to  award  the  prises. 
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Althongb  Northampton  has  somawhAl  ifcintad  tha  eaps  in 

HtpariMm  with  last  year,  we  moat  not  forget  iha*  these  are 
ffenerally  anbeeribed  for,  and  that  the  rabeoriptions,  it  appeari. 
Min^  few,  aoeonnti  for  the  deoteaae.  It  ia  ^mte  oTident  uiat  If 
faneierB  wish  for  good  prizea  and  a  number  m  daaeea,  they  mast 
anppori  the  Show  with  their  pnnes.  which,  it  may  be  remarkedi 
they  do  not  to  the  extent  they  ihould. 

Before  oonolading,  the  following  improvemento  might  be  made 
iuUtn  fatnre:— That  the  reafcrioted  prioe  (90t.)  of  the  Selling 
daa  beraiMd  toat  leaat  aOf.,  aa  it  ia  well  known  that  a  thoronghlT 
good  Babbit  eannot  be  bought  for  the  former ;  that  the  leoond 
and  tfaiid  priaea  be  of  greater  yalnei  even  if  this  has  to  be 
deducted  from  the  fbnt  one,  and  I  repeat  what  was  said  before 
regarding  the  olan  for  Bel^pAn  Haree  and  Pataconiana. 

TUben  altogether,  Northamptan  ia  still  worSiy  of  being  one 
oi  oor  leading  ezhibitionav  if  not  the  leading  one;  and  I 
atoearely  hope  that  fenoieEa  will  rapport  it  with  large  entries 
DOW,  and  neoct  Tear  with  greater  ana  more  nnmerona  sabsorip- 
4ioui  and  gifts  lor  extra  pmes  and  classea.— B, 


BEE  PASTURAGE. 


As  **  O.  H.  B."  and  others  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  complete 
list  of  idaiito  that  yield  honey,  it  wUl  be  well  to  consider  the 
aabjaci  in  a  longer  notice  thui  is  generally  admitted  into  the 
"Iiotter  Box."  Br.  Watte,  in  his  heaatifal  hymn,  has  spoken 
of  the  boay  bee  gathering  '*  honey  all  the  day  from  every  open 
flower ."  I  should  like  to  hear  the  word  **  many  "  nsed  instead 
of  "  ervwry/'  for  there  are  hundreds  of  flowers  and  plante  which 
do  not  produce  honey. 

It  ia  beyond  the  powers  of  the  best  informed  mind  to  name 
erery  plant  and  flower  found  in  this  country  whioh  yields 
honey.  Bees  have  been  seen  at  wort:  on  the  dock,  daisy,  and 
dandelion  in  places  and  times  of  scarcity :  yet  no  writer, 
probably,  would  Tcnture  to  put  these  in  the  list  of  honey- 
producing  plante.  Of  these  the  following  list  contains  the  moat 
falnable,  and  also  some  that  are  of  compacatiTely  little  value 
tobeea. 

Oftbtege  (aU  Um  BzaMloa  tdbe). 

Broom. 

Gone  or 'Whin. 

Berbtciy. 

BwMt  Briar. 

BIbaa  aangaiiMam. 

MaUov. 
Yloleft.  Hapla^ 

Syeamora  and  Plaaa. 
CjaanB  (Blae>1wtila).  Lima. 


Ateunida 


Aprfooi. 


Itam  and  Chany. 
Afpla^ 


Ftald  Mnatard  (Binapla  arTcnaia). 
Bird'a>foot  Trofoil  (Lotna  coaleabtoa 

and  major.) 
St.  Joka'a-wst. 
HosfljaoeUe. 

Hyaaop. 


Vteav'a  Bogloaa. 

'White  Clovar. 

HoUyhoak. 

HaUoteopaw 

Thyma. 

iTy. 

Heathar  (Haaftha  of  allUadi). 


In  early  spzinff  crocuses,  border  hyacinths,  single  waUflowers' 
tome  kind  of  willows  (Salix)  are  welcomed  ana  much  visited 
by  beea,  and  it  is  believed  aU  of  them  yield  both  honey  and 
poUcot.  Then  follow  the  flowers  of  the  gooseberry,  cherry,  plum, 
pear,  and  apple,  all  of  which  are  rich  in  honey  of  exquisite 
UKfonr.  Bexore  the  apple  blossoms  fade  the  sycamore  produces 
its  flower,  which  is  scarcely  equalled  for  the  abunduioe  and 
rirhneaa  of  the  honey  it  produces.  In  this  country  honey  is 
not  distilled  (does  not  drop)  from  the  flowers  of  the  sycamore 
teee,  hut  it  litoraUv  lies  on  them,  and  is  clammy  to  the  hand. 
The  sycamore  continues  a  lonff  while  in  flower,  filling  up  the 
interval  between  the  fall  of  tne  fruit-tree  blossoms  and  the 
Mooming  of  tiie  white  clover.  Field  beans  flower  about  the 
•sme  time—rather  later,  perhaps,  than  sycamores,  and  furnish 
bees  with  large  supplies.  Field  mustard,  which  is  a  weed 
eoveriiig  many  a  com  field  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  flowers 
sbout  i£e  same  time  as  field  beans,  it,  too,  yields  large  supplies 
of  lumey,  which  speedily  crystalUsee.  In  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire tma  plant  is  called  ketlock ;  in  LanarkAire  it  is  called 
ikeEoek:  in  'Wlgtonshire  it  is  termed  ranches;  and  hare,  in 
Lmcaahire  and  Cneshire,  it  is  called  the  yellow  weed. 

The  reader  may  be  interested  to  know  that  no  two  kinds  of 
plante  produce  honey  alike.  White  clover  is  in  this  country  the 
foeen  ci  honey  plante.  It  continues  a  long  time  in  flower,  and 
yielda  a  Urge  quantity  of  rich  transparent  honey  of  excellent 
flavour.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  sensitive  of  our  honey 
risnts— -aenaitive,  I  mean,  to  the  change  of  weather,  and  produces 
raft  lifttie  honey  in  tibe  face  of  an  east  wind.    Even  mignoxkottei 


whioh  is  a  great  favourite  with  bees,  is  not  so  easily  affected 
by  cold  weather  as  white  clover.  Bed  clover  is  doubtless  a 
honey  »Unt,  but  ite  petals  are  too  deep  for  th^  proboscis  of  the 
honey  nee.  It  cannot  reach  the  receptacles  of  honey  at  the 
bottom  of  the  petals.  This  remark  applies  also  to  flowers  of 
beans,  but  tiiese  are  topped  or  pierced  at  their  bottoms,  just 
opDosite  the  honey-nectar,  and  through  these  pierced  holes  the 
rich  treasure  of  bean  flowers  is  extracted.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  flowers  are  topped  by  humble  bees  or  our  own  little  worlgers. 

There  haa  been  so  much  written  about  bees  on  the  moors  and 
heather  honey  that  I  need  not  add  much  here.  Heather  comes 
into  blossom  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  contmues  to 
flower  for  a  month  or  five  weeks.  Very  huge  harvesta  of  honey 
are  obtained  from  the  moors.  Some  hives  of  bees  gather  60  lbs. 
and  upwards  in  three  weeks  from  the  tiny  blossoms  of  heather. 
The  moorland  honey  differs  greatly  in  tasto  and  appearance  from 
all  other  kinds  obtained  in  Great  Britain.  Some  Bnglish 
gentlemen  like  it;  but  the  En|^h  palate,  generally  speaking, 
prefers  the  milder  honav  gathered  from  Imit  trees,  sycamore, 
and  clover.  Heather  honey  te  hogaly  produoad  and  hi^y 
esteemed  in  Scotland. 

The  honey  seasons  of  Great  Britsin  may  be  divided  into  threa 
perioda— via.,  1st,  April  and  Hay;  Ihid,  June  and  July;  8rd, 
August.  The  fruit  treee  are  the  great  honey>prod«oeni  durinc 
the  first  period ;  for  the  second  we  have  syoamorss,  beans,  (tela 
mustszd,  limes,  and  whito  clover.  There  are  dosens  of  honey 
plante  flowering  at  this  season,  but  they  are  unimpoztont  oom- 
pared  to  those  named.  Lastly  oomea  the  mooclaBa  heather,  so 
valuable  to  the  bee-fsimer. 

One  or  two  hinte  will  be  enough  lor  the  istelligent  reader. 
The  first  is  to  endeavour  to  have  strong  hivea  of  bMs  in  spring 
readv  to  gather  the  honey  so  abundantly  produced  by  fruit  treea. 
The  nivea  of  many  bee-keepers  are  so  weak  in  spring  that  littte 
advanta^  is  gained  from  our  orohards,  vdiereas  fliese  who  keep 
large  hives  and  manege  them  better  often  ilad  their  hivea 
increase  daily  in  weight  from  2  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  each  in  fine  weather 
during  the  first  season  of  honey-gathering.  The  story  of  the 
value  of  strong  hives  has  never  been  tdd,  neither  ia  it  poa- 
sible  to  describe  the  industry  of  the  honey  bee. 

Borage,  mignonette,  and  Centaurea  Oyanus  are  three  annuals 
whose  flowers  are  veiy  rich  in  honev,  and  "  0.  H.  B."  cannot 
have  too  much  of  these  in  the  viotnity  of  hia  apiary.— 
A.  Pbttiouw,  Sak, 


BEES  IN  1874. 


SxvxiuL  of  your  stsfl  or  other  correspondente  have  been 
forward  in  giving  us  their  benediction  this  new  year  in  the 
matter  of  flowers,  and  poultry^  and  Pigeons,  &o.  Let  not  us 
bee-keepers  be  behind  in  wishing  each  other  health  and  pro- 
sperity, and  our  insect  friends  great  encouragement  and  success 
in  the  main  business  of  their  Bves.  This  business  consists  in 
two  important  things — ^flrst,  the  maintenance  of  their  race  and 
ite  multiplication ;  secondly,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  the  harvest- 
ing in  ite  proper  season  of  what  is  to  them  **  the  staff  of  life  " — 
namely,  honey  of  exo^ent  quality  and  in  good  abundance.  Be 
it  so.  Our  disappointmente  have  been  great  in  this  last  respect. 
May  both  the  farmer  and  the  bee-keeper  have  reason  to  sneak  of 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  as  a  "  land  flowing  with  muk  and 
honey ! "  Thit  the  two  prodacte  thus  connected  together  in  the 
language  of  the  Bible  are  with  good  reason  ooupled  togeUter  haa 
been  remarkably  shown  this  Isat  season,  because  both  milk  and 
honey  have  been  together  less  abimduit  than  usual;  and  I 
believe,  as  I  have  stated  befors,  from  the  same  cause — ^namely, 
the  excessive  saturation  of  the  soil  by  the  unususl  rainfall  of 
last  winter,  and  the  great  deficiency  of  sun-power  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer.  No  weather-augury  oan  be  othMwise 
than  a  more  or  less  fortunate  surmise ;  but  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  in  this  respect  1874  will  be  widely  different  from  1878. 
Certainly,  no  deficiency  of  honey  next  summer  oan  be  put  down 
to  an  excessive  rainfall  this  winter.  It  has  been  splendid 
hitherto. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  honey  and  the  j^roper  increase  of 
our  apiaries,  there  is  another  matter  in  wmch  we  may  look 
forward  to  1874,  from  our  point  of  view,  with  much  interest  and 
hopefulness.    There  is  likely  to  be  a  grand  display  of  apiarian 

faraphemalia  and  a  show  of  hives  and  honey  in  the  Crystal 
alace  some  time  next  autunm ;  nor  will  the  year  close  without 
the  formation  of  some  sort  of  national  sode^  of  apiculture,  to 
which  we  cannot  otherwise  than  heartily  wish  well.  In  due 
time  these  matters  will  be  brought  before  us.  Perhaps,  also, 
something  like  decisive  knowledge  will  be  nuned  in  reference  to 
certain  tlungs  whioh  cannot  yet  be  said  to  mil  within  our  actual 
observation.  The  queation  "What  is  honey?"  may  be  solved 
in  this  year  of  grace,  if  Mr.  Pettlgrew  and  his  co-religionista 
will  but  verify  their  surmises.  Indeed,  your  correspondent,  "  A 
SoxTTB  LAivoASHnta  Beb-xsbpxb/' would  seeni  to  nave  solved  it 
already :  for  does  he  not  tell  us  ne  has  **  found  it  out  by  acci- 
dent". .  .  .  and  "exactly  as  described  ?"  No  one  can  fail  to 
see  the  immense  value  and  importance  of  such  a  discovery ; 
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for  will  it  not  place  xu  apiariAiis  in  a  position  to  defy  the  season, 
and  to  prodaoe  honey  of  any  quality  and  an^  flavour  at  wiU  and 
almost  at  any  moment's  notioe,  as  well  in  midwinter  as  at  mid- 
summer ?  May  we  not  hope,  too,  that  an  efEectual  stop  will  be 
put  to  that  miserable  system  whioh  sees  a  cow's  tail  in  a  pump- 
nandle,  against  which  our  old  friend  "  A  Bbntbbwshibe  Bee- 
i^EPKB  "  protests  with  such  righteous  force  of  languap^e  ?  So 
when  our  last  Christmas  chimes  were  pealing  forth  their  merry 
strains,  may  we  not  hope  that  with  some  kind  of  prescience  they 
were  ring^ing  out  the  fiUse  and  ringing  in  the  true  in  our  little 
world  as  in  laiger  spheres  ?  Let  us  hope  that  no  one  of  our 
guUd  in  The  Joubnal  ov  Hobticultubb  will  soil  hla  hands  this 
year  with  any  transactions,  such  as  are  justly  condemned  by 
the  last  writer  I  have  named— least  of  all  any  member  of  our 
most  honourable  craft  in  the  spectality  we  love. — ^B.  &  W. 


IS  HONEY  RE-SWALLOWED  BY  BEES? 

TsE  best  proof  I  have  that  honey  does  not  require  re-swallow- 
ing and  disgorging  (and  your  readers  can  judge  for  themselves), 
is,  that  I  have  watched  over  and  over  again  the  oees  as  they  came 
from  the  fields  with  their  honey,  and  where  they  had  no  chance 
of  deceivinjg;  me,  and  have  seen  them  commence  to  fill  and  seal 
the  cells  without  ever  re-swallowing  it.  I  believe  bees  have  the 
power  of  extracting  the  excess  of  water  from  honey  the  moment 
they  swallow  it.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  honey  gradually 
becomes  thicker. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have  read  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
article  (see  page  389  of  last  volume),  and  ask  how  the  bees  go  to 
work,  and  now  they  manage  to  re-swallow  the  honey  stored  in 
the  super,  where  he  says,  "  Fix  a  few  pieces  of  empty  white 
oomb  in  a  super  as  already  desoribed,  and  then  place  it  over  the 
empty  hive ;  in  less  than  ten  minutes'  time  the  bees  will  be  in 
the  super  and  readily  commence  work."  Knowing  what  bees 
can  do  under  these  circumstances,  I  fail  to  see  how  they  will 
follow  out  their  instincts,  and  at  the  same  time  re-swallow  all 
the  honey  carried  into  the  combs  and  have  a  super  finished  as 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  time  specified  by  Mr.  Pettigprew.  In  fact,  he 
has  here  proven  that  bees  do  not  re-swallow  honev. 

I  have  also  read  with  some  degree  of  astonishment  both 
"  B.  &  W.'s  "  and  Mr.  Pettigrew's  mode  of  feeding.  I  cannot  see 
how  their  bees  fail  to  take  food  quickly  enough  from  the  bottle, 
the  best  of  all  feeders.  I  find  there  is  no  difficulty  in  a  good 
stock  of  bees  taking  down  i.  lbs.  in  twelve  hours ;  and  according 
to  Mr.  Pettigrew's  instructions,  if  16  lbs.  are  sufficient  from 
September  tUl  March,  it  cannot  be  said  that  to  take  that 
amount  in  four  or  five  days  is  a  tedious  operation.  But  why 
such  a  fuss  about  feeding  bees  so  hurriedly  ?  From  1  to  2  lbs. 
daily  is  a  quick-enough  rate  to  adminster  sugar  to  bees.  And  let 
me  here  warn  the  readers  of  this  to  be  verv  careful  in  giving 
bees  sugar  in  large  quantities  at  once,  tJiereby  overheatixig  the 
hive ;  also  to  beware  of  pouring  2  lbs.  oif  suffar  at  a  time  on  a  hive 
of  bees,  on  account  of  the  flgnting  it  wiU  cause  among  the  in- 
mates, besides  so  clogging  many  of  their  wings  that  they  cannot 
fly.— A  Lanabkshibb  Bbb-keepbb. 


t{on«  tsUng  MM  the  birds  ue  always  soffieienUy  fed.  We  will  naderUke  to 
say  there  iHIl  be  aa  inorease  in  the  namber  of  eggs,  and  no  increase  in  the 
oonsamptlon  of  food.    Maize  may  sometimes  be  given  for  a  ohange. 

Eaa-PBODUCiNa  Fowls  ( Welby).—Yoa  may  ehoose  among  Spanish,  Crere- 
OoBors,  and  Hondans.  They  are  the  best.  If  yon  will  tell  as  the  nature  of 
yoor  ran,  we  shall  be  glad  to  advise  yon  farther. 

Eaos  {A  Young  Fancier).— Wo  know  of  no  reason  for  doubting  the  honeitr 
of  the  person  yoa  inqaire  about.  Mr.  Wright's  "lUastrated  Poultry  Book  ** 
contains  the  oharaeteristios. 

Vabious  (I.  (?.  fP.).— We  answered  some  or  all  yoor  queries.  Mr.  Wright's 
*'  Illustrated  Poultry  Book  "  is  the  best.    The  Csoary  we  do  not  remember. 

BBXOTiNa  Bus  raoH  thbib  Hnns  (A.  Young  Apiarian),—'W9  cannot 
endorse  the  plan  recommended  by  **  An  Old  Max  "  of  taking  bees  from  hives, 
and  prefer  the  other  modes  usually  adopted  by  practical  bee-keepers— vis.» 
driving  or  shaking  them  out.  The  driving  may  be  done  in  about  fifteen  minutes, 
and  when  the  bees  are  sitting  loosely  amongst  the  combs  they  could  be 
shaken  out  in  less  than  one  minute,  llie  straw  hive  should  be  nearW  full  of 
bees  before  this  work  is  done,  sey  about  the  end  of  April,  and  even  then  ^ 
brood  would  have  to  be  sacrificed  and  a  loss  sustained.  By  attention  tothe 
straw  hive  you  ia»j  have  it  ready  for  swarming  by  the  beginning  of  May, 
when  the  swarm  could  be  introduced  to  the  bar«name  hive,  and  three  weeks 
afterwards  all  the  bees  could  be  driven  out  of  the  straw  hive  into  another  bai^ 
frame.  Thus  you  would  have  two  bar-frame  hives  and  the  honey  in  the  old 
straw  hive.  We  think  no  other  way  of  compassing  the  end  you  have  in  view 
so  eligible  as  this.  ^^ 

TAadHO  Wasps  (Ifariana).— Of  what  use  would  it  be  ?  The  following  from 
a  contemporary  is  applicable—"  What  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  to  be  answerable 
for  if  old  maids  as  a  body  take  to  this  interesting  stnd^  mi^  happily  be  nu>re 
readily  conceived  than  felt.  A  correspondent  writes :  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  with  the  solitary  wasp  of  the  Pyrenees,  three 
sister  spinsters  residing  under  the  ehadow  of  Durham  Oathedral  hare  been 
endeavouring  to  tame  a  few  of  the  British  species.  The  resnlt  is  nnsstisfao- 
toiy.  One  of  the  sisters  has  a  laqje  patch  of  powder^blne  over  the  left  eye» 
another  has  her  ri^t  arm  in  a  sling,  and  the  third,  the  doctor  thinks,  will  ba 
able  to  drive  out  in  aweek.    The  wasps  were  liberated." 

MBTEOBOLOaiGAL  0B8EBVATI0NS, 
Oaxdbe  Bqvabjb,  LoiiDoa. 
Lat.  5V  82'  40'*  N. ;  Long.  O''  8'  O-*  W. ;  Altitude  HI  feet. 
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w. 
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deg. 
98.4 
8n.4 
87.5 
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96.4 
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1  80.017 

40.0 

88.7 

40.1 

46.4 

66.7 

81.8 

0.094 

OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

PouLTBT  JuDOB  (D.  TT.).— Mr.  Bum's  fitness  for  the  ofllee  li  well  known 
and  needs  no  further  advocaey. 

TucB  FOE  Sbttxmo  Gochihs  AMD  Bbahxas  (TT.  IT.).— We  consider  this 
the  best  time  if  you  wish  to  brsed  prise  birds.  The  earliest  chickens  are  the 
easiest  to  rear  if  you  bxf  a  large  bam  or  outhouse  witil  an  earthen  floor  in 
which  to  keep  the  ehlekens  during  the  first  six  or  seven  weeks.  They  require 
protection  from  rain,  sleet,  dranghts,  and  cutting  winds ;  they  also  want  to  be 
warm  during  the  long  nights  ox  midwinter.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
flrst-dass  Black  Bantam  cock  with  a  red  earlobe.  It  should  be  quite  round 
and  smooth,  with  a  dead  white  surface. 

Pboducb  of  Eoos  (C  L.  M.). — If  from  forty-five  hens  yon  are  now  getting 
rix  eggs  per  day,  you  are  going  <m  very  w<dl,  and  producing  above  the  aver- 
age.   Yon  may  look  now  for  a  daily  incrsaae.    It  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
worst  laviog  seasons  on  record.    We  cannot  understand  why  you  keep  such  a 
medley  lot  of  birds.    Having  only  fifty  or  sixty,  with  farm  and  stack-yard  for 
them  to  run  in,  we  think  It  would  be  much  better  if  you  confined  yourself  to 
one  breed— say  Dotkings  or  Brahmas :  but  from  the  dessriptlen  you  give,  it 
should  be  the  place  of  places  for  a  Dorking  run.    We  are  not  friendly  to 
erosses,  but  we  particularly  object  to  a  mixture  of  sitting  and  non-sitting 
breeds.    The  hens  you  have  laying  now  are  probably  those  one  year  old. 
Where  eggs  are  much  wanted  we  should  never  keep  hens  mom  than  two 
seasons.    We  do  not  hold  with  allowances  of  food,  as  the  need  cannot  be 
always  the  same.    For  Instance,  where  thredking  is  going  on  there  is  the  barn- 
door scratch,  and  fowls  never  do  so  well  as  when  they  have  it.    At  thoee 
times  as  much  food  is  not  required  as  at  others.    Fowls  should  be  fed  accord- 
ing to  their  requirements,  and  these  are  much  greater  at  some  times  than 
others.    In  the  summer  they,  like  ourselves,  require  less  food,  and  in  the 
winter  more.    If,  then,  one  undeviating  rule  of  feeding  be  adhered  to,  half  the 
food  will  be  wasted  in  the  summer,  and  the  fowls  will  be  half  fed  in  the 
winter.    Eight  o'clock  in  the  momhig  is  too  late  for  the  fixet  meal;  they 
should  at  this  Ume  of  year  be  fed  at  dsybreak.    They  have  then  been  fasting 
from  fourteen  to  fifteoi  hours ;  this  is  much  sgainst  Isying  and  condition. 
If  inconvenient,  some  food  may  be  put  in  their  runs  overnight.    Supposing 
that,  as  in  most  farmyards,  there  is  always  some  food  to  behad,  we  will  say 
let  the  birds  be  fed  at  daybreak  with  com,  not  oats  (except  the  Ducks  and 
Geese) ;  at  mid-day  let  them  have  the  house  scraps,  and  at  evening  another 
feed  of  com.    The  pulped  mangold  amounts  to  nothing,  and  may  be  omitted 
without  injury  or  detriment.    The  man  in  charge  must  vary  this  at  disexe- 


BBMABKS.  .    - 

7th.— Fine  all  the  moming  and  noon ;  rather  less  so  in  the  af  temoon,  but 

fine  night. 
8th.— Bath«dull early ;  slight rafai  at  11  a-m.,  and  showery  after ;  windy  at 

night. 
9th.— Wet  moming;  showery  and  nneomfortable  aU  day. 
10th. — ^Dull  thou|^  fdr  morning;  showery  before  noon,  but  fine  afterwards. 
11th.— Fine  moming ;  fair  all  day, but  not  bright;  slightly  foggy. 
12th.— Bainy  moming,  and  dull  all  day. 

18th.— White  frost  in  the  morning,  followed  by  a  beautiful  day;  bright  anS 
clear. 
Weather  very  similar  to  that  of  the  two  previous  weeks,  but  more  pleaaant^ 
owing  to  the  absenoe  of  the  fogs  with  which  they  had  been  accompanied. — 
Q.  J.  Btmomb. 

0071BNT  aABDEN  MA.BEET.— Jakuabt  U. 

Si^ppLZsa,  both  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  axe  fully  equal  to  the  demand. 

VBUXT. 

8.  d«  i.  d. 

Ap^es 4aleFe  1  otol  6 

Ohestnuts bushel  10   0  90   0 

Grapes,  hothouse lb.  SOTO 

FUberts lb.   1   0     16 

Gobs lb.  1   6     0   0 

Lemons ^100  8  0   IS   0 

Melons each  10     8   0 


a. 

Oranges ^IW  4 

Quinces dos.   0 

Pears,  kitchen dos.  1 

dessert dos.  S 

PlaeApples... 1^*1 

Walnuts bushel  10 

ditto l»'100  8 


d.    ■. 

otoia 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
8 
B 

6 
18 
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d. 

a 

0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
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.   dOB. 

.^100 


Artlehokes 

Asparairns 

French  ] 

Beans. Kidney....   ^103 

Beet,  Bed dos 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage dos. 

Gapsicums ^100 

Girrots bunch 

GauUflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. .  dos.  bunches 
Ouonmbers each 

pickling dos. 

■ntUTe dos. 

Fennel. ...........  bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks bunch 

Lettuce**.... dos* 


YSaBTASLSB. 
i.d.    S.d. 
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6 

16 
9 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
8 
1 
8 
1 
0 

a 
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0 
8 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

8 
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6 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress.. punnet 
Onions ..*  bushel 

piokUng quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes.... bushel 

"Kidney  .........*  do. 

Bound. do. 

Badishes..  dOB.  bunches 

Bhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Scorsonera bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach..........  bushe 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips bunch 


a.  d.    B.  d;, 
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Vegetable  Marrows 0 
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CALENDAR. 

Moidli 

99 
18 
84 
95 

96 

97 

98 

Wa^ 

JANUABT  99-98, 1674. 

ATsnga  Tampara- 
toranaav  London. 

Kainin 
48yaars. 

IUmb 

Ban 
Bata. 

Moon 
BIsaa. 

Moon 
Bats. 

Moon's 
Aga. 

Cloak 

before 

Bon. 

Taar. 

99 
98 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 

w 

8 

Stnr 

M 

Tu 

W 

MaaUag  of  Boyal  Sodaty,  &80  rM» 
Langth  of  day  8h.  88m. 
BoMona  bora,  1688. 

8  flUllDAT  AFTSa  BPirRAMT.                    [  7  P.K. 

Annfrenaiy  Maating  of  Bntomologleal  Sooia^, 
Maatlng  o<  Institata  of  GItU  Eng&aaza,  8  p.m. 
Maating  of  Bodaty  of  Arts,  8  p.m. 

Dap. 

48.1 

48.6 

48.1 

48.4 

46.5 

446 

46.8 

Night. 

m 

89.4 
89.1 
89JI 
89.8 
81.9 
80.8 

Maan. 

87.7 
87.6 
87.6 
87.9 
88.9 
87.9 
8841 

18 
19 
91 
90 
90 
91 

n.   b. 
64af7 

68  7 

69  7 
61      7 
49     7 
48     7 
47     7 

m.     h. 
k9af4 
81     4 
88     4 
84     4 
86     4 
88     4 
40     4 

m.     b. 
14    10 
98    10 
43    10 
69    10 
19    11 
46    11 
aftar. 

a.    b. 
10    10 
86    11 

num. 
69      0 
98      9 
46     8 

4      6 

Day*. 

6 

6 

^8 

9 

10 

m.    a. 
11    64 

19    10 
19    34 
19    88 
19    61 
18      8 
18    15 

_lVan  dbMrmftknu  Ukan  new  London  dving  fortj-thx«e  jtan,  th«  Vfwnn  d«j  tomp«»tar»of  ih«  veak  Is  44.0^;  and  Ita  night  temperatore 
8L»^.    TlMftrMtaat  bant  ma  66'.  on  Um  95th,  184^  and  97th,  1861;  and  th«  lowaateold  15°,  on  tha  96th  and  97th,  1866.   Tha  greatatt  faU  of  rain 
was  0.90  iaah. 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

PON  my  mind  the  impression  prodneed  by 
the  perusal  of  the  paper  on  this  snbjeot  in 
connection  with  Earl  Gathcart's  prize  was 
one  of  surprise  and  disappointment.  That 
ninety-fonr  essayists  shotdd  prove  to  be  a  set 
of  mere  theorists,  and  nothing  more,  npon 
snch  a  sabject,  is  perfectly  astounding.  "What 
are  those  of  ns  abont  who  claim  to  be  prac- 
tical men?  Suppose  we  try  to  bring  the 
total  tip  to  a  hundred  by  means  of  a  few 
papers  in  the  Journal,  and  sec  if  the  plain  clear  teachings 
of  actual  practice  do  not  prove  so  soud  and  weighty  as  to 
more  than  counterbalance  the  light  superficial  evidence 
of  mere  assertion. 

The  Potato  disease  is  a  stem  reality,  a  decided  and  an 
accepted  fact,  and  in  seeking  for  the  best  means  where- 
with to  oombat  its  evils  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are 
only  two  points  upon  which  to  base  our  calculations,  and 
these  are — 1,  The  disease  can  be  cured ;  2,  The  disease 
cannot  be  cured.  To  the  first  I  answer  without  the 
slightest  hesitation — ^Wrong ;  and  to  the  second — Bight ; 
for  I  am  convinced  that  more  good  would  be  done,  and 
much  waste  of  time  and  money  avoided,  if,  instead  of 
seeking  for  an  actufd  remedy,  or  trying  to  get  rid  alto- 
gether of  the  disease,  the  attention  of  the  investigators 
were  directed  to  superior  means  of  culture ;  to  the  se- 
lection of  sorts  of  rapid  growth,  early  maturity,  and 
which,  besides  keeping  sound  and  ^ood  till  new  Potatoes 
are  abundant,  shall  also  continue  m  excellent  condition 
for  culinary  purposes  from  the  time  of  lifting  in  August 
tiU  Uie  following  June,  or  about  ten  months.  This  is  no 
impossible  novelty — no  crude  theory,  but  is  already  a 
reality.  We  have  not  even  to  seek  for  or  to  raise  varie- 
ties possessing  such  desirable  qualities,  having  more  than 
one  of  such  aJready  in  our  hands,  and  the  variety  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  is  that  fine  Potato  Paterson*s 
Victoria. 

Blighi-proof  Potatoes  are  a  fallacy.  It  is  true  enough 
that  certain  kinds  yield  more  slowly  than  others  to  the 
attacks  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  aU  Idnds, 
new  and  old,  succumb,  without  exception,  to  it.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  indulge  in  hostile  expressions  respect- 
ing any  nursery  or  seed  firm,  but  I  must  not  refrain  firom 
stating  that  so-called  blight-proof  sorts  have  been  pro- 
cured direct  firom  the  raisers,  and  failed  in  every  instance 
to  justify  them  in  offering  such  kinds  to  the  pubUc  as 
disease-proof.  I  shall  indeed  be  greatly  surprised  if  any- 
one be  found  who  will  venture  to  submit  any  of  the 
varieties  said  to  possess  this  merit  to  such  a  crucial  test 
as  l^e  Boyal  Agricultural  Society's  Judges  ver^  wisely 
reooromend,  being  convinced  that  the  trials  will  serve 
only  to  establish  tiie  truth  of  what  is  already  a  recognised 
fact  with  most  practical  men — namely,  that  no  Potato  is 
disease-proof. 

When  the  Fluke  Kidney  was  first  sent  out  it  was  sup- 
posed that,  besides  the  excellent  qualities  which  rendered 
it  superior  to  all  late-keeping  sorts  of  that  day,  it  possessed 
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the  extraordinary  merit  of  being  blight-proof.  I  was  serv- 
ing under  my  father  at  the  Earl  of  Bomney's  at  that  time, 
and  retain  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  excitement  which 
it  caused,  how  eagerly  it  was  watched,  and  how  great  the 
disappointment  proved  when  it  failed  to  answer  our  ex- 
pectations. WeU,  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on 
ever  since,  and  I  have  had  most  of  the  later  introductions 
through  my  hands  with  invariably  the  same  results ;  and 
no  later  than  the  past  season  I  was  tempted  to  procure 
a  variety  not  altogether  a  new  one,  but  which  had  re- 
peatedly been  brought  before  the  public  as  a  blight-proof 
sort.  The  result  was  re<dly  curious,  for  it  proved  to  be 
the  only  kind  that  suffered  much  from  blight,  quite  a 
third  of  its  tubers  being  affected ! 

Upon  examination  of  what  are  asserted  to  be  the  causes 
of  disease,  two  only  t^ppes'  to  me  to  afford  matter  for 
profitable  discussion.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  on  the  list,  is  '*  Degeneration  of  the  tuber,'* 
and  the  remedy  recommended  is  the  use  of  new  sorts  for 
planting.  If  one  could  accept  the  proposition  that  dege- 
neration of  the  tuber  is  the  cause  of  disease,  would  not 
the  question  immediately  arise,  How  can  so  costly  a  re- 
med V  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  those  who  grow  Potatoes 
for  me  markets  ?  It  would,  I  think,  be  found  altogether 
impracticable  for  conmiercial  purposes.  What  would  the 
Potato-fiEurmers  of  Lincolnshire  say  if  they  were  invited  to 
discard  their  standard  sorts,  and  to  invest  capital  ui  the 
purchase  of  comparatively  untried  varieties  ? 

Now,  degeneration  of  the  tuber  whenever  it  occurs 
almost  always  arises  from  the  improper  treatment  of  the 
seed,  and  the  recurrence  of  such  an  evil  may,  therefore, 
easily  be  avoided.  If  seed  Potatoes  are  heaped  together 
large  quantities,  and  suffered  to  remain  so  dming 
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winter,  and  to  put  forth  long  weakly  sprouts,  the  loss  of 
tissue  and  stamina  must  be  very  considerable,  as  is  clearly 
evinced  in  the  weakly  uncertain  growth,  and  frequent 
failure  to  grow  at  all,  so  often  seen.  The  remedy  for 
such  faulty  practice  is  obvious.  As  each  crop  is  lifted, 
select  the  seed  with  care,  spread  it  thinly  in  the  store- 
house, examine  it  frequently,  and  before  there  is  any 
risk  of  sprouting  put  the  whole  of  them  in  single  layers 
on  end,  side  by  side,  eyes  upwards,  upon  trays  or  shelves. 
Do  not  plant  before  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  then 
carry  the  seed  to  the  drills,  and  plant  so  carefully  that  the 
short,  thick,  sturdy  sprouts,  with  which  the  tubers  will 
then  be  bristling,  sustain  no  damage.  Stir  the  soil  well 
between  the  rows,  earth-up  slightly,  and  the  quick  even 
growth,  but  more  especially  the  great  produce  and  early 
maturity  of  the  crop  which  will  certamly  follow  if  the 
kinds  be  well  selected,  will  afford  such  ample  remunera- 
tion for  this  careful  tending  as  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  of  its  value  and  importance,  not  onlv  for  gardens, 
but  for  the  most  extensive  system  of  field-culture.  I 
have  applied  this  method  of  preparing  the  seed  in  my 
own  practice  for  several  seasons,  and  am  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  importance,  as  to  very  safely  venture 
to  assert  that,  combined  with  skilful  timely  culture  and 
promptitude  in  taking  up  the  crop,  it  enables  one  not 
only  to  escape  the  attacks  of  disease,  but  to  obtain  a  mean 
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prodoet  of  nearly  donble  the  bulk  of  th&t  of  the  priaoiptl 
Potato  dulriatsUi  tbe  past  seuon. 

This  brings  me  to  the  other  given  aaase  of  disease — wet 
wMther  and  generally  anpeiabimdiint  moistnre.  There  oon  be 
no  donbt  that  this  is  the  primary  oaose  of  disea«e,  and  none  of 
tbe  method!  of  prevention  given  are  of  the  Blighteet  om  as  a 
preventive.  It  is  an  evil  whiah  ne  may  avoid,  bnt  we  oannot 
grapple  with  Baoaesefnll;  if  we  wait  its  ooming.  The  time 
wheo  tlie  crop  fint  BOBtUDi  damage  Irom  a  sdpeFabnndanee  ol 
moiatnrs  is  generally  about  tlie  Uat  we«k  in  Angoet,  soms- 
times  a  little  earlier ;  bnt  by  cultivating  those  kinds  only 
which  have  been  very  aptly  termed  "  early -ripenen,  late- 
ktepers,"  the  entire  orop  is  always  matnted,  lifted,  and  stored 
■eoorely  before  the  fatal  raioB  oocnr.  It  ie  notorioni  that  djia- 
eaae  was  genetaUy  very  prevalent  last  aatnmn,  inoreMingin 
Tirnlenoe  as  tbe  season  advanced.  By  pnrsning  the  msthod 
<A  enltore  which  I  advocate  I  wa*  enabled  to  lift  and  oonvey 
to  the  storehouse  the  whole  of  the  main  orop  in  eioellant  oon- 
dttion  by  tbe  evening  of  Angnst  leth ;  thus  saving  it  from  th« 
■fleet*  ol  the  unkindly  weather  whuih  so  qnicUy  followed. 
TIm  valaaUo  and  interesting  repoita  from  all  parts  ot  the 
•onutry  of  the  oondition  of  the  Potato  oiop,  which  were  pnl»- 
lished  in  the  Jonmil  ittAogrut  and  September,  showed  eleai^ 
what  oomplele  tnooaiB  attends  intelligent  enltnn  wherever  it 
is  foUowed,  From  Dorsetahire,  Woroestershire,  Hampshire, 
EtMti,  and  Sossez  the  oropa  were  reported  to  be  in  the  storo- 
hoasB  on  the  2eth  of  Angnst  fonnd  tn  condition  and  eioeUent 
in  qnality.  Long  after  this — late  in  Ootober-- Potatoes  were 
being  taken  np  even  along  the  aoath  eoast,  and  they  were,  of 
eonrsa,  badly  diseaaed.  Cu  it  possiblT  be  neoessary  to  point 
the  moral  T — Enwun  Luckbubst. 


NOTES  BT  THE  WAY. 

Wsm  I  left  London  tm  the  «eeond  day  of  this  new  year  on 
m  aMroh  for  health  in  the  favoured  olitnes  of  the  "  snnny 
aonth,"  the  thermometer  stood  at  60°  F..  Uie  birds  were  sing- 
ing M  if  it  wae  spring,  and  the  rooks,  mistaking  the  onasaal 
season,  bad  begun  to  bnild.  My  first  rest  was  at  Boologne, 
and  tbe  weather  now  became  cold  and  wot,  so  that  when  I 
reaohed  Paris  the  great  themiometer  in  the  conrt  of  the  Hotel 
da  Loavre  regiitersd  42°  F.  The  ueit  morning  the  streets  of 
Paris  were  bound  with  frost,  and  I  was  glad  to  hsaten  from  a 
■lata  of  things  whieh  I  had  already  endeavoured  to  avoid  at 
home.  The  son  was  pawerfnl  abont  Paris,  and  the  d^s  wen 
warn  and  spring-like,  though  the  mornings  were  troetj ;  bnt 
)^  the  time  I  reaohed  the  rich  region  of  the  OOte  d'Or  ths 
little  hilla  and  nnsyards  war*  eovered  with  edow,  and  on 
arriving  at  Dijon  I  fonnd  the  aneient  oqutal  ot  Burgundy 
bound  hard  in  a  blaek  frost. 

I  merely  mention  these  facta  for  the  information  of  thoM 
ot  yonr  readers  whose  idea*  may  hitherto  have  been  at 
variance  with  them,  and  who  thiok  that  the  farther  south 
they  go  the  warmer  it  becomes.  I  only  wish  it  had  been  so 
in  my  experience.  At  Dijon  jdj  stay  was  short,  on  aoeount  of 
the  oold,  tfaongb  there  is  mnoh  to  be  seen  in  that  intareating 
old  oity.  Bat  it  was  not  tbe  wars  and  strifes  of  the  Dukes  of 
Borgnndy,  the  historioal  edfflees,  nor  Uie  enu  ol  tbe  Cflte 
d'Or  (and  they  are  vary  oboiee),  whiah  had  their  attractions 
lor  me.  I  rather,  notwithatsnding  the  nngaidening  time  ot 
U»  year,  turned  my  attention  in  that  direction  to  search  out 
what  I  eould  Qnd. 

There  is  at  Dijon  an  academy  composed  of  a  faculty  of 
Literature,  one  ot  Science,  and  one  ot  Law;  a  school  ot 
medicine  and  surgery,  a  hospital,  and  a  school  ot  art.  In 
connection  with  this  there  is  slso  a  botanic  garden,  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  railway  from  the  town,  of  which 
Dr.  Lsguesee  is  the  Director,  and  If.  Weber  is  the  Curator. 
It  is  a  small  affair  of  from  3  to  4  acres,  but  it  contains  a  very 
good  ooUeotion  ot  hecbaceons  plants,  arranged  upon  the 
^item  ot  De  OandoUa,  and  iOl  very  carefully  labelled.  The 
labels  are  worth  imitating  in  our  own  botanic  gardens.  They 
■re  imall  square  platea  of  iron,  raised  on  a  long  iron  stem 
3i  feet  high  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  name  is  brought 
near  the  eye,  and  feeble  backs  and  stiff  knees  are  not  dis- 
tressed by  having  to  stoop  close  to  the  ground  to  read  the 
name,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  public  gardens.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  tbe  coUeotion  may  be  formed  when,  by 
way  of  test,  I  counted  the  number  ot  speciee  of  Clematis,  and 
fonnd  there  were  eighteen.  I  believe  the  garden  oont^ne 
five  thousand  species  in  alL 

In  the  corner  of  the  garden  is  a  piece  of  ground  raised  arti- 


flcially  to  represent  a  small  hill,  and  on  this  is  planted  a  ooUan- 

tion  of  Vines,  extending  to  three  hundred  varieties,  eoosiating 
chiefly  of  those  employed  in  the  various  wine-growing  diA* 
trioti  of  France.  I  remarked  in  this  garden  an  ingsnioas 
contrivance  to  enable  them  to  grow  Ferns  in  a  situation  wbetM 
shade  could  not  he  obtained,  and  where,  in  a  country  like  Oom, 
in  which  the  sammers  are  so  hot,  shade  is  more  egsentially 
necessary.  It  ooaeigted  of  a  shelter  covered  with  laths,  plBOM 
about  halt  an  inch  apart,  eSeatually  shading  the  pUnts,  ftt 
the  same  time  li^t  and  rain  are  not  excluded.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  snpply  von  with  a  sketch  ot  it,  which  will  convej 
more  vividly  the  thing  to  the  mind.  It  is  5  feet  S  iaoIt«< 
high  in  front,  and  4  feet  at  the  back,  and  the  width  is  2  faot 


S  inchea.  The  kths  are  abont  an  ioeh  wide,  end  halt  an  inA 
to  five^hlhs  apart  Thoee  at  home  irtio  are  tronbled  to 
procure  shade  lor  thoee  ^ants  that  leqntN  it  may  take  a  hint 
trosa  the  gardsn  at  Dijon,  and,  perhaps,  improie  upon  the 
snggeition.  A  email  stream  runs  through  tbe  garden,  on 
wluoh  eome  sagacious-looking  old  swans  alternate  Uieir  move- 
ments with  the  garden,  where  they  match  in  a  stately  line, 
regarding  on  eithiu;  side  the  poeeibility  of  securing  a  slug  or  a 

It  is  not  only  as  a  botai^e  garden  that  this  establishment  is 
kept  np.  Gardening  and  botany  appear  to  go  haad-in.hand 
here,  as  they  ought  to  do  everywhere  else;  the  one  being  the 
helpmate  ot  the  other.  There  it  here  a  eoUeetion  of  fmit 
treea,  illustrating  all  the  form*  ol  pruning  and  trmning,  loc 
which  Freneh  arboriaultnrists  are  tamons.  There  arc  wira 
trallites  10  or  13  leet  high,  and  aingle,  double,  treble,  and 
palmate  eordooa  trained  to  ttiem.  There  are  pyramids  of  the 
oidinaiy  kind,  and  othen  ot  fantastic  shapes.  There  an 
goblets  of  various  forms,  and  all  are  admirably  managed.  At 
the  entraoce-gate  ws  were  informed  by  a  large  placard  that 
If.  Weber  gives  demonstrations  in  arboriculture,  while  Dr. 
Lognesse  does  the  same  in  botany.  It  appeared  to  me  remark- 
able that  irtiile  such  things  could  be  done  in  a  departmeutal 
garden  in  France,  there  H  not  in  all  Great  Britain  a  plaoe 
when  demanetrations  in  arboriculture  can  bs  obtained,  not- 
withstanding tbe  Importance  ot  the  subjeet  to  British  land- 
Dwnan.  Then  is  soinething  stiU  wanting  in  our  ednaaticoal 
system,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  onr  solicitude  tor  primary 
schools,  our  edneationai  board*  forget  the  middle  class  and 
the  technical  ednestion  ol  Uw  pso{de.  I  hope  the  day  is  not 
tar  distant  when  we  shall  have  departmental  teobnici^  schools 
among  us,  when  the  higher  economics  of  botai^  and  hotti- 
culturc  will  be  properly  taoght. 

In  the  garden  at  Dijon  there  is  a  fine  hedge  of  Thcja 
(Biota)  orientolis,  the  Ohineee  Arbor- Vitn,  which  is  20  fset 
high.  I  think  from  the  upright  habit  ot  the  tree  and  its  dark 
green  foliage  it  is  the  variety  whi^  I  used  to  know  locg  sjo 
OS  tatwica,  qoite  distinct  in  habit  from  the  norm^  form  ot 
orieatalia.    Bot  whicherer  it  is,  it  make*  an  adiainaMe  Ibms, 
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ft  &r  rapcrioT  one  to  the  Ameriean  Arbor-Vite,  T.  ooddenialiB, 
moeh  moore  deoM,  and  of  a  brighter  and  richer  green. 

Finding  the  country  all  ronnd  ooyered  with  mow,  and  the 
earth  boiud  in  a  hard  frost,  I  was  glad  to  hasten  on  to  Lyons, 
m  liopea  that  a  ehange  for  the  better  woold  be  got.  I  f cmnd 
Lyons  enreloped  in  a  fog  as  dense,  if  not  qnite  so  yellow,  as 
some  of  those  we  experience  aboat  London,  and  for  fonr  days 
Hob  had  been  the  case.  It  cleared  away,  howerer,  and  was 
loOowed  by  as  hard  a  frost  as  that  I  left  behind  me  at  Dijon. 
The  son  was  bright,  howeyer,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
the  iMetareaqae  soenezy  of  this  fine  city  was  lit  np  as  if  it  was 
■ommer.  I  had  no  time  to  see  any  of  the  gardens  here,  nor 
would  it  have  been  much  use  if  I  had,  for  tiiere  is  little  now 
to  be  seen.  I  paid  a  visit  to  that  enthnsiastio  amateur 
K.  Jean  Bisley,  who  received  me  cordially  in  his  fine  Franco- 
Kngliah  manner.  I  found  him  busy  sawing  seed  oi  Zonal 
Geraniams,  from  which  he  expects,  no  doubt,  to  raise  yarieties 
which  will  Bome  day  make  themseWee  widely  known. 

In  the  flower  market  at  Lyons  there  was  not  a  great  deal  to 
be  seen/  The  great  thing  of  the  season  appeared  to  be  small 
Spmoe  Firs,  with  the  dyed  flowers  of  Xeranthemum  annuum 
tied  to  the  tips  of  the  branches. 

There  is  one  thing  I  remarked  at  Lyons,  and  which  I  found 
to  preyail  all  the  way  southwards,  and  that  is  the  mode  in 
which  horses  are  partially  clipped.  It  is  not  a  gardening 
snbjeet,  bat  it  may  have  interest  for  many  of  the  readers  of 
these  lUies.  In  England  I  noticed  before  I  left  that  the  omni- 
bus horses  in  London  and  working  horses  in  the  country  are 
dipped  all  over  their  belly  and  legs,  the  long  hair  being  left  on 
the  sides  and  back.  Here  the  back  and  sides  are  dipped,  and 
the  belly  and  legs  left  with  the  natural  ooyering ;  and  this  ap- 
peals to  me  the  more  sensible  way,  for  a  doth  is  put  oyer  the 
badL,  and  the  belly  and  legs  are  naturally  protected  by  the 
hair,  whereas  in  the  case  of  English  horses  the  legs  and  belly 
Sire  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  all  weathers  without  any  means 
of  protecting  them.  It  would  not  be  yery  conyenient  to  put 
long  atodungs  on  horses,  and  this  appears  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  the  French,  who  preserve  the  natural  covering. — 
l^fMenUme, 

ESTIMATE  OF  GBAPES. 

I  HXABTiLT  agree  with  Mr.  Luckhurst  in  what  he  says  about 
Blae£  Alicante  Grape.    With  us  here  it  promises  to  keep  quite 
as  long  as  Lady  Downe's,  growing  by  its  side,  and,  as  Mr. 
Luckhurst  says,  the  bunches  are  much  better.    With  regard 
to  Mn.  Fmee*s  Black  Musoat,  I  am  afraid  thai  there  is  more 
tiian  one  variety  of  this  fine  late  Grape.    I  have  now  met  with 
.what  I  take  to  be  the  true  variety  in  three  difEerent  places, 
and  in  every  case  the  fine-proporti<med  bunches,  thickly  set 
with  fnll-siaed  bemes,  and  of  good  finish,  were  everything  that 
eoBld  be  deaiied.   liow  we  have  here  two  plants  of  Mrs.  Fince ; 
one  (the  true  one)  is  planted  in  an  intermediate  house  along 
with  Hamburghe,  Foster's  White  Seedling,  Ac,  where,  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantage  of  its  ripening  so  much  later 
tium  thoae  sorts,  it  has  done  pretty  wdl,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  bunches  at  the  bottom  of  the  raftears,  which 
seemed  to  have  set  rather  imperfectly,  but  the  colour  was 
fair.    I  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  plant  this  Vine  along  with 
early  sorts.    It  thrives  wdl  enough  under  cod  treatment  as 
fsr  as  the  hedth  of  the  Vine  is  eoneemed,  but  its  fruit  requires 
the  same  length  of  time  and  temperature  as  Muscats  to  ripen 
it  fully,    it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  will  ripen  under  ordinaiy 
traatment  with  other  sorts,  but  then  while  trying  to  ripen  it 
misdiief  is  very  often  done  to  those  which  are  ripe  before 
Mrs.  Pince  is  much  changed  in  colour.    The  other  Vine  re- 
ferred to  is  planted  in  the  late  house  along  with  White  Tokay, 
Black  Alicante,  and  Lady  Downe's.    The  Vine  is  as  vigorous, 
if  not  more  so,  than  that  in  the  intermediate  house ;  the  leaves, 
too,  are  quite  in  character  with  the  other ;  the  bunches  are 
more  broadly  diouldered--in  fact,  they  are  qnite  as  broad  as 
they  are  long ;  the  berries  are  much  of  the  same  substance,  but 
irregular  in  size,  the  footstalks  have  not  that  stout  robust 
anpearanoe  whidi  is  its  ehaataeter,  and  the  colour  is  very  poor, 
labo  find  the  bunches  are  shanking,  the  footstalks  of  all  the 
smaller  berries  are  shrivdled-up,  and  the  berries  themsdves 
are  now  (16th  January)  beginning  to  diriveL 

Has  Mr.  Luckhurst  observed  any  difEeoenoe  between  the 
Vines  of  Mrs.  Pince  which  he  has  and  those  he  has  seen  when 
from  home  ?  1  hope  my  case  may  be  a  solitary  one,  but  the 
various  opinions  about  the  quality  of  this  Grape  almost  con- 
vince me  that  then  may  be  soinething  in  there  being  two  sorts ; 


sod  if  so  it  would  be  wdl  for  those  who  have  not  succeeded 
with  it  to  communicate  with  their  friends  who  have,  and  see 
that  they  have  the  same  sorts.  Our  two  Vines  were  both 
planted  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  border,  so  that 
diilerence  of  situation  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  case. 

While  on  this  subject  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  the  mode 
of  allowing  Vines  to  grow  to  the  extraordinary  length  of  25  feet 
in  one  season.  I  cannot  see  the  utility  of  allowing  a  Vine  to 
grow  to  such  a  length,  and  then  at  pruning  time  cutting-off 
16  or  18  feet  of  the  best  of  the  canes.  I  say  the  best  of  the 
canes,  for  I  have  dways  found  that  the  best  wood  and  buds 
are  to  be  found  just  bdow  where  the  canes  have  been  stopped, 
and  where  side  shoots  have  pushed  to  a  condderable  length, 
providing  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened.  My  method  is  to 
stop  the  canes  a  short  distance  above  the  place  to  which 
they  ase  likdy  to  be  pmned-back,  and  encourage  all  the 
eyes  on  the  yohng  canes  to  break,  train  the  resulting  shoots 
in  the  usud  way  to  occupy  aU  the  space,  stopping  only  to 
prevent  crowding.  This  I  have  practised  for  five  years,  and 
I  find  that  fine  fruiting  eyes  are  produced  at  the  base  of  the 
side  shoots  (just  such  as  are  so  often  cut  away),  and  dwaya 
wdl  i^p^ened.  Some  four  years  ago  our  Editors  thought  fit 
to  publish  a  lew  remarks  of  mine  on  this  subject  with  their 
own  ideas,  from  which  I  profited,  but  I  was  sony  this  failed 
to  draw  any  discussion.  In  September,  1872, 1,  With  a  friend, 
paid  a  vidt  to  Lambton  Castle,  about  the  tune  of  the  Glasgow 
Show,  and  saw  those  fine  Grapes  of  Bfr.  Hunter's,  and  my 
heart  leaped  when  I  saw  the  side  shoots  trained  dong  the 
wives  like  Pear  trees  on  a  wdl,  and  at  their  base  those  very 
buds  that  would  produce  the  144bs.  Hambnrghs. — ^B.  Ihoios. 


MUSHBOOM  HOUSE  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

I  AX  frequently  asked  by  amateurs  how  to  grow  Mushrooms, 
and  having  had  a  large  sbsce  of  success  for  many  years,  perhaps 
a  few  notee  descriptive  of  my  method  may  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  your  readers. 

The  house  should  haive  a  north  aspeot,  in  which  case  yoa 
may  grow  Mushrooms  neariy  all  the  year  round ;  and  the  roof » 
of  whatever  materid  it  may  be,  dwuld  be  ceiled,  as  its  being 
so  tends  to  keep  the  ^mperatnie  mate  uniform.  The  heating 
medium  should  be  hot-water  pipee  or  a  brick  fine. 

The  beds,  or  shdves,  ought  to  be  arranged  as  convenisntly^ 
as  poedble ;  I  prefer  them  of  wood,  1  foot  deep  and  8  feet  wide.. 
I  usually  commence  forcing  about  the  first  week  in  September. 
Horse  droppinge  are  collected  every  morning  from  the  stablea 
and  placed  under  cover,  and  when  I  have  enough  for  a  bed  I 
make  it  up  at  onee,  mixing  with  the  droppings  one  bazrowfol 
of  loam  to  six  of  droppings.  The  bed  should  be  made  quite 
firm.  As  soon  as  the  heat  begins  to  rise  I  make  hdes  with  « 
dibber  8  inehes  apart  over  the  whole  bed.  In  three  or  four 
days  the  heat  wiU  begin  to  decline ;  when  it  is  about  75°  the  bed 
is  ready  to  spawn.  It  is  then  covered  with  1  inch  of  loam  and 
beaten  quite  smooth,  and  a  moderate  covering  of  hay  placed 
upon  it.  In  four  or  five  weeks  the  greater  portion  of  the  hay 
may  be  removed,  leaving  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  surface. 
I  never  water  the  bed,  but  if  the  hay  feels  dry  a  very  shght 
dewing-over  is  given  it.  In  six  weeks  the  Mushrooms  will 
begin  to  appear,  and  will  continue  producing  for  about  three 
months.  Successiond  beds  should  be  made-up  according  ta 
the  requirements. — ^Tbos.  Pbossbb. 


CULTUBE  OF  CHEILANTHES  ELEGANS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Ferns  and  yet  often- 
in  collections  it  is  in  a  miserd^le  condition — ^in  fact,  struggling 
for  life  in  a  temperature  and  atmosphere  quite  uncongenid  to 
its  hedih.  To  thoee,  tiierefore,  who  have  not  succeeded  in  the 
culture  of  this  Fern  I  offer  a  few  reinarks,  which,  if  attended 
to,  will  insure  suocese  and  gratifieati<m. 

We  will  suppose  yon  have  a  young  plant  in  a  6-inoh  pot  in 
the  spring.  First  turn  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  examine  if  tills 
is  full  of  roots ;  if  so,  it  will  require  a  shift  into  a  dean  pot 
two  dzes  larger,  which  will  be  a  7-inch  pot.  Drain  this  well, 
and  put  a  little  moss  on  the  top  of  the  drainage ;  then  prepare 
a  compost  of  three  parts  peat  and  one  of  light  turfy  loam,  and 
add  as  much  silver  sand  as  will  give  ihe  whole  a  sandy  appear- 
ance. If  you  add  to  this  a  Uttle  charood  or  oharcod-dust,  to 
keep  the  whole  sweet,  you  will  have  a  mixture  that  almost  all 
Ferns  will  luxuriate  in.  Pot  the  plant  firmly  in  this  soU.  If 
you  have  only  a  small  greenhouse,  you  can  grow  it  to  perfection. 

The  great  mistake  made  by  many  in  managing  this  Fern  is 
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placing  it  in  a  close  moUt  atmospliere  and  using  the  syringe 
freely.  Under  this  treatment  it  will  not  succeed.  But  give  it 
a  greenhouse  temperature,  a  gentle  circulation  of  air,  and 
water  when  it  requires  it,  but  not  wetting  the  fronds,  and 
you  will  be  gratified  by  seeing  frond  after  frond  rising  and 
developing  themselves  into  beauty.>-J.  Andkbsom,  Hill  Grove, 
Kidderminster. 

A  CENTURY  OP  OBCHIDS  FOR  AMATEUR 

GROWERS.— No.  17. 

DENDBOBIUM. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  this  is  purely  an  eastern  genus, 
the  various  members  of  which  conform  to  block  and  basket 
culture  perhaps  better  than  most  others,  although  I  prefer  pot 
culture  for  some  of  those  which  make  stout  heavy  pseudobulbs. 
The  species  enumerated  in  the  sixth  article  of  my  "  Centuiy  " 
were  all  kinds  adapted  to  cool  treatment,  and  I  was  much 
gratified  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  most  enthusiastic  lover  of 
plants  who  resides  in  Surrey,  not  fifty  miles  from  London 
Bridge,  informing  me  that  his  plant  of  Dendrobium  speciosum 
had  this  season  produced  him  three  spikes  of  flower  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  he  believed  it  was  brought  about  by  follow- 
ing the  open-air  treatment  recommended  by  me.  This,  then,  is 
satisfactory  id  him,  and  it  is  also  satisfactory  to  me,  inasmuch 
as  I  have  enlisted  him  in  the  ranks  of  cool  OrcMd-growers,  and 
I  am  sure  this  is  the  surest  way  to  dispel  the  erroneous  notions 
which  some  will  still  entertain  respecting  the  difficulty  attend- 
ing their  culture.  Depend  upon  it,  readers,  if  you  love  a  plant 
^ou  can  grow  it,  because  you  will  leave  nothing  untried  which 
IB  likely  to  conduce  to  its  well-being ;  and  let  me  add,  if  you  do 
not  love  plants  it  is  quite  useless  to  expect  to  be  successful 
with  anything  but  weeds,  and  they  will  grow  up  without  love 
or  without  care,  for  few  people  who  are  not  enthusiastic  lovers 
of  plants  can  imagine  how  much  beauty  and  how  much  pleasure 
can  be  stowed  away  in  one  little  greenhouse,  or  even  a  frame. 
It  can  only  be  compared  to  the  "  Turkish  delight  **  whidi  my 
boys  buy  sometimes  in  lumps,  and  I  have  seen  so  many  gems 
brought  out  of  a  little  house  scarcely  large  enough  to  turn 
round  in,  that  one  would  almost  imagine  tiie  lumps  must  be 
dosely  packed  too.  However,  this  is  rambling  from  my  subject, 
■o  I  will  just  ask  yon  to  refer  back  to  page  264,  of  March,  1878, 
and  all  requisite  information  respecting  soil,  Ac,  will  be  found. 

D.  CAMBBiDGRiMUic.— This  is  somotimce  grown  under  the 
name  of  D.  ochraceum,  which,  however,  ia  not  at  all  applicable 
to  the  plant.    It  thrives  admirably  upon  a  block  of  wood,  the 

Jseudobulbs  attaining  a  length  of  from  4  to  12  inches.  The 
owers  are  produced  upon  the  young  unripened  growth,  and 
are  very  attractive ;  tiie  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  orange- 
yellow  in  colour,  and  thick  in  texture ;  the  lip  is  of  the  same 
colour,  but  is  ornamented  with  a  large  heavy  blotch  of  deep 
crimBon  about  the  centre.  It  usually  fiowers  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.    Native  of  the  Ehasia  Mountains. 

D.  DsvoNiANXJu.— I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  find  wordB  to 
depict  the  charming  and  elegant  flowers  which  adorn  the 
pseudobulbs  of  this  species  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  The  growths  are  pendulous,  from  1  to  3  feet  in  length, 
or  even  more,  but  very  slender,  and  it  should  always  be  grown 
either  in  a  basket  or  upon  a  block.  The  flowers  are  both 
numerous  and  large,  measuring  about  2  inches  in  diameter ; 
sepals  and  petals  waxy-white  shaded  with  pink,  the  petals 
being  tipped  with  deep  rosy  purple ;  lip  large,  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sepals,  but  margined 
with  rich  rosy  purple,  and  stained  with  two  large  bright  orange 
spots,  whilst  the  outer  edge  is  beautifully  set-off  with  a  deep 
fringe  or  frill.  It  enjoys  a  very  moist  atmosphere  when 
growing. 

D.  UTUiFLOBUM. — ^Thls  is  another  superb  plant,  which  should 
be  grown  in  a  basket,  as  the  terete  pseudobulbs  are  pendulous, 
and  from  1  to  3  and  4  feet  in  length,  and  these  when  laden 
with  its  splendid  flowers  have  a  truly  gorgeous  appearance. 
It  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  the  growing  season, 
but  during  winter  only  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  growth 
from  shrivelling.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced,  and  are 
large  and  handsome ;  sepals  and  petals  rich  soft  purple ;  lip 
large,  white  margined  with  dark  purple.  Unfortunately  this 
fine  species  remains  rare,  and  is  oonsequentiy  ratiier  higher  in 
price  than  some  of  the  other  kinds.  It  usually  blooms  about 
Apil,  and  lasts  two  or  three  weeks  in  beauty.  Native  of 
Assam. 

D.  TOBrajB  BosKVK.— An  erect-habited  plant,  which  should 
be  grown  in  a  pot.    It  is  generally  considered  a  difficult  plant 


to  manage  satisfactorily,  because  it  is  forgotten  that  althongh 
it  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Java,  high  mountains  are  to 
be  found  tiiere  as  well  as  on  the  mainland  of  India,  and  that 
the  plant  occurs  at  considerable  elevations.  The  pseudobulbs 
grow  from  1  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  somewhat  resemble  D.  no- 
bile  in  appearance.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced  during 
May  and  June ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  slightiy  twisted,  and 
soft  rose  in  oolour,  whilst  the  lip  is  primrose  yellow  tinged 
with  rose.  It  is  a  great  favourite  with  me,  but  latterly  seems 
to  have  lost  some  favour  with  amateurs,  probably  from  the 
cause  already  named. 

D.  AoaBEOATUu  UAjus. — ^A  dwarf -growing  plant,  which  should 
be  grown  upon  a  block  of  wood.  The  pseudobulbs  are  light 
green,  and  bear  a  small,  dark  green  coriaceous  leaf.  Scape 
short,  bearing  a  few  medium-sized^  soft  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
a  very  iree-flowering  and  pretty  species,  which  should  find 
accommodation  in  every  amateur's  collection.  Native  of  the 
cooler  parts  of  India. 

D.  cHBYsoTis.-— A  species  of  somewhat  recent  introduction, 
and  extremely  beautiful.  The  stem-like  pseudobulbs  are  slen- 
der, and  attun  a  height  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  or  even  more. 
The  leaves  are  bright  green,  and  saving  the  fact  of  its  bloom- 
ing when  the  leaves  are  upon  the  stems,  the  habit  resembles 
that  of  D.  fimbriatum.  The  whole  fiower  is  of  a  rich  apricot 
yellow ;  the  edge  of  the  lip  is  beautifully  fringed,  and  it  has 
also  two  blotches  of  deep  blackish  purple  on  the  lip.  It  should 
be  grown  in  a  pot.    Native  of  Assam. 

D.  Wabdianum. — ^Tastes  differ  much,  some  preferring  one 
particular  style  of  beauty  and  some  another ;  indeed,  it  is  well 
Nature  has  so  constituted  us.  To  me  this  species  of  Dendro- 
bium stands  quite  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  should  be  grown 
in  a  basket,  for  it  makes  long  pendulous  pseudobulbs.  with 
thickened  nodes  some  3  feet  in  length  when  vigorous.  The 
fiowers  are  very  large,  measuring  between  3  and  4  inches 
across ;  sepals  and  petals  waxy-white,  the  apices  being  tipped 
with  rich  magenta ;  lip  large  (destitute  of  the  beautiful  fringe 
which  is  such  a  marked  feature  in  D.  Devonianum),  deep 
orange,  with  two  large  crimson-purple  blotches.  Its  season 
of  flowering  is  during  April  and  May,  and  the  blooms  last  a 
considerable  time  in  periection  owing  to  their  great  substance. 
Unfortunately  it  still  oontinuee  somewhat  rare,  but  from  my 
partiality  for  it  I  have  been  constrained  to  include  it  in  this 
enumeration.    Native  of  Assam. — Expxbto  Cbbdk. 


THE  ACACIA  AND  FREEMASONS. 

SoiOB  weeks  ago  an  inquiry  appeared  in  The  Joubmal  of 
Hobticultubb  as  to  what  species  of  Acacia  was  held  in  esteem 
by  Freemasons.  The  question  was  transferred  to  Notes  and 
Queries,  and  has  elicited  the  following  reply — 

**  In  the  old  work  in  my  possession  which  has  been  once  or 
twice  quoted  from  in  Notea  and  Queries — ^viz.,  *Les  Plus  Secrets 
Mysteres  des  Sautes  Grades  de  la  Maqonerie  DivbiUs,'  1  find  at 
page  9  of  the  preface  the  following  passage — *  L* Acacia,  si  re* 
nommi  dans  la  Maitrise,  est  pour  rapeVCer  la  memoire  de  la 
Croix  du  Sauveur  du  Monde,  parce  qu^elle  fut  fait  de  ce  bois, 
dont  la  Palestine  est  remplie.  O'est  ta  raisonpourquoi  le  Bijou 
du  Grand  Maitre  est  tel  quHl  eat  ici  trace,  fig.  4.' 

"  The  Acacia  alluded  to  will,  I  suppose,  be  the  common  Locust 
tree  about  which  Cobbett  used  to  write.  It  is  abundant  in 
Palestine.  The  fig.  4  alluded  to  in  the  extract  above  is  a  mere 
representation  of  the  '  bijou.'  In  its  centre  is  a  Calvary  cross, 
but  the  Acacia  is  not  apparent,  as  misht  be  supposed  from  the 
reference.  The  artist  intends  us  probably  to  imagine  that  the 
cross  is  one  made  of  the  Acacia  tz^e.  In  Germany  the  avenues 
to  the  Catholic  churches  are  generally  formed  of  Locust  trees, 
and  I  have  heard  it  stated  as  a  reason  that  tiie  cross  was  made 
of  an  Acacia.  The  German  avenues  are  always  of  the  common 
Locust  tree. — Jakes  Hxnbt  Dixon." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so-called  Acacia  of  gardens  is  not  a 
member  of  that  genus,  but  a  Bobinia  (B.  pseud- Acada) ;  more- 
over, it  is  not  a  native  of  Palestine,  but  of  North  America. 

^.  B.  Q. 


WnnrBB-BLooM  Of  a  Bhododendbon. — ^It  may  be  interesting  to 
the  lovers  of  that  best  of  all  evergreen  shrubs,  the  Bhododen- 
dron,  to  hear  of  a  specimen  now  in  bloom  in  my  garden,  of 
B.  lancifolium.  It  is  about  16  feet  high,  50  feet  in  diameter 
of  branches,  and  has  now  expanded,  or  nearly  so,  upwards  of 
four  hundred  splendid  scarlet  trusses  of  fiower.  The  brilliancy 
of  its  colour,  the  admirable  shape  of  its  blossoms,  and  the 
way  in  whioh  the  foliage  falls  down  about  the  truss  so  as  to 
set  it  off  to  the  best  advantage,  render  this  the  most  beautiful 
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rar  law  in  thii  Ungdon.  I  Hit  in  k  le- 
niota  ngion  ol  th«  nortli  ol  IraUnd.— Jobh  B.  Boid,  Bally- 
maeool,  Co,  Donegal. 


GBOS  aUILLAUUE  A  KEEPING  OBAFE. 
Mt  Tiiui7  ii  varj  iDMjl,  ind  I  Iuits  f«w  kindi  ot  Ormpea, 
uul  wn,  tlMTetore,  uot  qaalified  to  ipMk  from  extenrnTS  ex- 
m  of  the  keeping  qnalitie*  of  Twioni  kindi.  NsTertbt- 
[  sumot  witbhold  mj  tMtimony  to  tb«  inperiorit;  of 
Gra  OnilUiune  (BUek  Barbsroua),  unongit  ftll  that  hare 
«ome  andat  mj  Doti«e.  I  hara  jut  tMted  a  elnitsr  out  in  the 
bagiiuuiig  of  Ootober  atUohed  to  a  amall  piece  of  the  wood 
■nd  taong-np  in  a  dir  gamt,  bat  withont  Ibe  advantaee  o( 
bajpg  in  »  bottle,  and  find  the  flaToni  moat  esoellent.  The 
boiiifls  an  a  littie  ahrruik,  but  not  mneb,  and  thA  abnndanoe 
<J  aaeohmnna  jniaa  haa  made  them  verj  like  Una  raisini,  bat 
with  m  paonliar  high  aroma.  I  hope  thii  Grape,  whioh  wa« 
tar  a  long  time  ander  a  oload,  will  now  be  bettei  nndsntood 
and  ^iprvoiated.  In  mj  opinion  it  ihonld  not  be  aent  to  the 
tnUe  earl7,  bnt  eitber  kept  on  the  Tina,  or,  if  ant,  aUowed  to 
Iiang  in  a  di7  room  tor  aome  time  till  the  flavoar  it  tnlly 
dm^ped.  I  maat  sonfeai,  howsrsi,  that  with  me  (him  Orape 
ia  not  TM7  proMo— Jobn  FcaKa. 


KOTES  ON  THE  SEASON  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 
Miu)  ■•  the  aatamn  ha*  been,  and  for  lo  long  a  period 
too,  it  ia  mttay  yean  ainoe  the  oammon  Primroee  wat  in  to 
backward  a  state  as  it  ia  now,  and  tha  same  remark  applisa  to 
ihe  IiaomBtinna ;  both  in  1871  and  1872  tbii  shrab  was  in 
fnll  bloom  early  in  Daoembei,  the  tnlly-eipanded  flowen  being 
in  mob  nambera  as  to  give  the  whole  plant  a  white  appeai- 
•noe.  Our  ibaipeat  fioet  tor  the  year  was  on  Deoembei  29th, 
bat  it  speedily  gave  way  to  milder  weather,  and  at  the  time  I 
write  (Jannary  13th)  there  haTe  been  no  ligna  of  winter  yet ; 
■till  there  ia  very  little  adranoe  in  the  badi  bf  deoidnona  treee, 
onlj  aDeh  planti  aa  Clematiaea  uid  Honeyeoddei  that  bad 
«a(ly  having  made  any  progren,  and  it  ia  well  they  are  lo 
backward;  bnt,  aa  we  eipeot  a  prolonged  period  of  mild 
veather  to  hasten  on  auoh  tbingi,  I  am  a  UtUe  pouled  that 
Boaea  hare  uot  oommenoed  growing.  Winter-blooming  planta, 
•a  Hellebore,  the  Snowdrop,  Laamatinna.Oarrya  eliiptioa,  and 
Prinuoeee,  are  later  rather  than  earlier.  Few  of  the  aingle 
white  Primroaeg  are  yet  in  fnll  bloom,  Uiougb  Uiey  are  often 
ao  early  in  NoTBmber.  The  tame  may  be  said  of  the  wild 
Piinirosek,  and  Snowdrops  are  no  further  adranoed  than  when 
they  were  ooTered  for  some  weeks  with  snow.  It  wontd  almoat 
appear  aa  il  Nature  were  keeping  ererytbing  baok  this  aeasoD, 
Om  betUm  to  etoape  the  rigoor  of  a  late  winter. 

In  the  oaae  of  the  Lanrostinns  I  oannot  bnt  oooneot  its 
Ulenees  with  the  season  that  ia  past,  and  in  ao  doing  I  will 
^anee  at  the  meteorology  of  last  year.  The  winter,  on  the 
whole,  was  mild,  and  the  ipring,  ap  to  the  end  of  April,  gave 
inotmee  of  bsiog  early ;  bnt  May  was  a  doll  cold  month,  and 
the  lame  may  be  said  of  Jnne  np  lo  the  laat  week,  whioh  was 
fine.  Jnne  was  also  wet,  and  the  two  previooi  months  baling 
been  dry,  the  rain  that  tell  then  assisted  all  the  ooaraer  kinda 
«(  vegetation,  and  grass  and  hay  were  abundant,  aa  well  aa 
many  kinda  of  vegetablea,  bat  rammer  oonld  not  fairly  be  said 
to  hare  Bet.in  till  the  middle  of  Jnly.  After  that  there  was 
bat  little  taolt  to  be  tonnd  with  the  season,  as  Aagost  was  a 
fine  month,  and  all  the  rain  that  fell  in  September  and  Ootobei 
was  needed.  November  and  December  were  very  mild,  the 
latter  month  also  ao  dry  that  no  measarable  quantity  of  rain 
fell  the  first  foorteen  days,  and  the  roads  were  dnaty.  Now,  in 
ibe  ease  of  a  shnb  like  the  Lsnnutmna,  the  growth  of  whieb 
takes  place  early  ia  the  season,  I  imagine  that  the  cold  weather 
we  experienced  in  Ma;  and  Jnne  tells  at  the  present  time  in 
thair  backward  oondition  as  to  blooming,  and  posaibly  tha 
same  may  be  the  oaae  with  the  Primroae  s^  other  plants. 
Their  growth  bting  protracted,  it  is  probable  that  their  resting 
period  must  be  ao  too,  henee  the  lateness  of  tbeir  blooming. 
I  hardly  know  on  what  other  principle  to  aoeoant  for  tbeir 
backward  state. 

Assnming  the  eause  assigned  to  be  eorreot,  I  have  no  reason 
to  doabt  hot  that  a  good  bloom  will  be  in  time  ptodnoed ; 
moet  planta  look  well,  and,  being  late,  are  not  likely  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  inclement  weather.  Btill  I  am  not  Bare  that  a 
mild  winter  ia  to  be  desired,  eioepting  on  some  acoonnta,  tor 
tfae  ground  rarely  works  well  aftarwuda,  and  a  late  spring 
often  followa. 


Although  tha  season  haa  been  mild  and  the  autumn  dry, 
there  have  been  drier  yean— viz.,  in  185G,  1858,  1B63, 1863, 
and  1870 ;  and  even  as  regards  frost,  I  find  the  minimtua 
tbermometer  fell  lower  last  year  than  it  ever  did  in  1803  or 
1873.  There  were  several  aonunera  in  wbinh  hatter  daya 
oocaned.  The  sharp  frosts  in  spring  did  mnob  harm  to  the 
fruit  erop,  and  a  bad  planting-out  time  to  the  flower  garden ; 
bat  the  prolonged  summer  made  amends  for  the  latter,  and  if 
fruit  was  less  plentiful  than  could  be  wished,  in  most  oases  it 
was  good,  and  Applet  eertainiy  keep  well.  Complaints  have 
been  made  of  Peart  not  doing  ao,  but  there  have  beoi  teasona 
when  they  have  been  woree.  Tha  great  drawback  teems  to  be 
the  bad  condition  of  the  Potatoes.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
Cabbage  and  Broccoli  tribe  seem  to  have  benefited  by  the 
mild  autumn,  and  for  them  a  gradual  qiproaoh  to  winter 
would  be  better  than  a  sudden  one,  as  they  are  very  racoalent 
and  tender. 

Bnbjoined  it  the  r^nfall  of  the  past  year  compared  with 
previous  ones,  also  the  number  of  rainy  and  froaty  daya. 


J.  BoBtOK,  Linlon  Park. 


GBEEN'S  PATENT  GUINEA  LAWN-MOWER. 
Wi  are  informed  that  it  is  eompoaed  of  the  tmalleat  num- 
ber of  pacta  of  any  other  lawn-mower.    The  framework  it  east 


all  in  one  pieoe,  and  therefore  ia  not  liable  to  be  twisted  or  by 
any  meant  to  get  oat  of  order.  The  enttera  are  fitted  in  the 
cylinder  withont  wedging  or  wiretng,  and  yet  they  are  ao 
firmly  fixed  that  thsy  oannot  be  shaken  or  in  any  way  become 
loose.  The  fiiinga  or  oaps  of  the  eylinder  are  fitted  together 
by  two  bolts  and  two  lorewt  only,  and  the  cylinder  itaelf 
can  be  adjuated  or  removed  by  the  moat  ineipenenoed  person 
in  two  or  three  minntea.  The  motive  power  it  given  by  the 
travelling  wheeli,  into  whioh  a  pinion  fixed  on  the  and  of 
the  oylinder-sbaft  is  geared,  giving  revolving  motion  to  the 
cntteit.  It  will  eat  eitber  short,  long,  wet,  or  dry  grass, 
bents,  &e.  The  grass.boi  is  fixed  behind  the  eutten,  ao  that 
the  maobine  will  cut  grass  dose  up  to  trees,  aeats,  walls,  and 
andemeath  shrubs  withont  the  box  having  to  be  removed.  It 
is  eminently  adapted  for  bankt,  elopes,  flat*,  dto.    The  handle 
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of  the  HMfoUne  will  fuii  tbe  heiglit  of  the  person  wing  it  at 
an  J  angle.  

BOYAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

Jaxxjaby  21bt. 

Akono  the  ftlteratioDii  in  the  new  Bohediile  of  the  Soeietv'B 
Shows  is  the  abandonment  of  a  number  of  tiie  minor  ezhihi- 
tiouB  held  in  conionction  with  the  Committee  meetin^^s,  the 
sabjecte  brought  forward  at  the  latter  often  forming  a  show  of 
themselTes.  Unfortunately  on  this  occasioni  from  whatever 
cause,  there  was  scaroely  anything  exhibited ;  let  us  hope  that 
the  future  meetings  will  present  a  greater  degree  of  interest  after 
the  Annual  Ctoneral  Meetmgi  when  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
the  state  of  fennent  in  which  the  Society  at  present  is  shall  have 
8mbsided«  .^___ 

Fbttit  GoMHiTn&E. — ^A  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  There 
were  very  few  subjects  brought  before  the  Committee.  Mr.  E. 
Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield,  Herts, 
eent  specimens  of  fruit  of  Psidiam  Cattleyanum  (Cattley's 
Oaava) ;  the  plants  had  been  grown  in  the  open  air  during  8um< 
mer  and  autumn,  and  the  fruit  ripened  in  a  cool  vinery.  The 
flavour  was  verv  indifferent.  He  also  sent  a  dish  of  Early  Pro- 
lific Tomato,  wnich  had  been  grown  in  a  cool  vinery ;  the  fruit 
was  well  kept.  With  these  came  a  dish  of  pods  of  Tacsonia  Yan- 
Yolxemi,  which  are  edible,  hut  the  flavour  is  not  agreeaUe. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  sentspecimens 
of  Newtown  Pipiun  Apple  from  a  pot  tree ;  the  fruit  was  weU 
ooloured,  handsome  in  shape,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Messrs. 
Masters  &  Einmont,  nurserymen,  Canterbury,  sent  seedling 
Apple  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  Two  dishes  of  Potatoes  were 
sent  by  Mr.  B.  Dean,  seedsman,  Ealing — viz..  Extra  Early  Ver- 
mont and  Brownell's  Vermont  Beauty,  two  excellent  American 
sorts  certificated  at  Chiswick  last  year. 

Floral  Comicittbe. — B.  B.  Postans,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  Standish  A  Co..  Ascot,  sent  two  dozen  potfuls  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  excellently  bloomed,  and  for  this  early  season 
quite  notable.  From  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Heatherbank,  Wey- 
bridge Heath,  came  a  very  large-flowered  Cineraria,  which  had 
no  other  recommendation  beyond  its  colour.  Mr.  Denning, 
gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  Norbiton,  sent  Odontoglossum 
angustatum.  by  no  means  remarkable ;  the  flowers  small,  pale 
creamy  vellow,  spotted  with  brown,  ^e  lip  purplish  at  the 
base.  Mr.  W.  Panl,  of  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  two  stands 
of  Camellias,  in  wmch  Lavinia  Maggi,  Ulante,  Elegans,  Don- 
kelaari,  Conspieua.  Fimbriata,  and  Alba  plena  were  conspicuous. 
From  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  Isleworth,  came  an  excellent 
groap  of  Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  of  the  red  and  white- 
nowered  varieties.  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing  and  Bedfont,  sent 
white  bedding  Viola  White  Swan,  grown  in  a  cold  frame.  This 
is  a  seedling  nrom  Viola  lutea  grandiflora,  and  is  stated  to  be 
the  earliest  flowering  of  all  the  oedding  Violas.  A  pretty  little 
pan  of  Primroses  was  also  shown  by  the  sanae  exhibitor,  and  in 
this  Violet  Gem  and  Bosy  Mom  wim  aspeeially  pleasing.  The 
only  first-class  certificate  awarded  was  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for 
Cyprlpedium  Boezlii  with  a  )rellow  alip^per,  with  the  sepals  and 
petals  veined  with  purple,  giving  the  flowor  a  lively  appearance, 
which  will  render  it  a  favourite. 


CONTINUAl^GB  OF  EUCHABIS  AMAZOVICA  IN 

BLOOM. 

iNyourNo.  690 of  April  24th,  1878,  yon  published  sn  account 
of  the  tratliont  followed  here  for  many  years  in  the  eoltivation 
of  Eucharis  Mnazoniea,  and  the  rtMlt  as  indieated  by  the 
period  of  blooming,  showing  a  total  of  $li  days  out  of  366  in 
the  previona  year.  The  following  is  the  rtmdt  of  the  year  just 
passed : — 

Days  in  flower,  Jannary  31  Days  in  flower,  July  17 

Februaxy  28  „  August  27 

March      21  „  September  30 

April        80  „  October  31 

May         81  „  November  80 

June        21  „  December  31 
Total— 828  days  in  flower  out  of  365. 

— John  Satssb,  Oardener  to  Thomas  Bewley,  Eiq,^  Bockville, 
Blackrock,  Co,  Dublin. 
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Mb.  MrcROLLB*  Collectioit  ov  Pilants. — We  regret  to  learn 
that  the  eoUeetion  of  magnificent  specimen  stove  and  green- 
house plants  belonging  to  H.  Mioholls,  Esq.,  of  Southgate — 
iditeh  have  oanaed  such  a  sensation  wherever  exhibited  by  his 
highly-skiUed  gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Baines,  which  have  been 
in  fact  the  heroes  of  a  hondred  fightB—ia  to  he  dispersed  this 


spring,  in  eonsequenee  of  the  proprietor  hekig  about  to^remoria 
to  a  west-end  mansion. 


CINEBABIA  CULTUBE. 


I  TJSuiLLT  make  the  first  sowing  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  they  are  placed  veiy  elose 
to  the  glass  in  a  cool  house.  The  principal  object  to  be  bom^ 
in  mind  is  good  robust  plants.  The  oompost  should  he  fibzy 
loam,  silver  sand,  and  old  decayed  oow  dung.  Piaee  the  cow 
dung  in  a  shovel  over  a  fire  long  enough  to  kill  worms,  and 
then  powder  it  up.  Never  place  the  seedlings  on  the  north 
Bide  of  a  hedge,  but  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  up  to  the  zim  in 
a  pit  facing  the  north.  They  can  be  sueeesefully  grown  in  %, 
pit  facing  south,  in  the  fall  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  by  evezy 
morning  drawing-on  the  lights,  and  whitewashing  them  for 
shade,  and  in  tlie  evening  drawing  them  off.  Gineraria» 
love  the  dew  during  their  growth.  I  use  blood  diluted  with 
water.  No  liquid  manure  that  I  have  ever  used  has  afforded 
such  good  results.  The  plants  are  liable  to  be  mildewed.  To 
stop  it  place  good-sized  lumps  of  lime,  newly  burnt,  here  and 
there  about  the  pit. 

The  Cineraria  is  one  of  the  heat  winter-blooming  plants  when 
well-grown  robust  plants  are  prodneed. — ^F.  P.  Luckhubbt. 


POBTBAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWEBS,  AND 

FBUITS- 

STzuDNBBiL  00L0CA8LBF0LIA.  Nat.  oTcL,  AroldesB.  Linn,f, 
MonoBcia  Polyandria. — Native  of  South  America.  Spathe 
yellow,  throat  purplish.  "  Mr.  Bull  believes  that  he  received 
his  specimen  from  Calcutta,  but  it  is  certainly  not  an  Indian 
form.  It  belongs  to  Schott's  section  or  tribe  of  Asterostigmess, 
and  its  allies  are  for  the  most  part  American;  it,  however^ 
closely  resembles  in  the  form  and  colouring  of  the  foliage  a 
very  ornamental  Aroid  (Colooasia  Jenningsii),  which  I  found 
in  the  Khasia  mountains.  The  specimen  here  figured  flowered 
in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  in  May,  1878."— (I&id.,  t,  6076.) 

MxBXMBBTANTBSMnM  TBUKCATELLuif.  Nat.  ord.,  Ficoides. 
Linn.,  Icosandria  Di-pentagynia. — Native  of  South  Africa* 
Flowers  yellow.  **  M.  trunoatellum  waa  introduced  into  Eew  in 
1795  l^  F.  MasBon,  one  of  the  travellers  attached  to  the 
establishment,  and  is  described  as  flowering  in  November;, 
our  plant  was  sent  by  Principal  MacOwan,  of  Gill  College^ 
Somerset  East,  and  flowered  in  October,  1873 ;  it  is  a  very  rare 
species,  was  unknown  to  the  Prince  Salm  Dyck,  and  is  hencoa 
not  included  in  his  magnificent  work ;  it  has  never  before  been 
figured."— (IWd.,  t.  6077.) 

Baicbuba  striata.  Nat.  ord.,  GraminacesB.  Linn.,  Hezan* 
dria  Monogynia. — Native  of  China.  The  anthers  are  purple 
and  showy.  *'  The  specimen  at  Kew,  sent  from  the  Ctdcutta^ 
Botanic  Gardens,  is  about  6  feet  high,  but  Lindley  describes  it 
as  attaining  20  feet,  which  from  its  habit  it  may  very  well  be 
supposed  to  do.  It  belongs  to  Munro's  third  section  of  the- 
genus  Bambusa,  which  has  a  long  hairy  style,  and  to  which 
the  B.  vulgaris  and  two  other  species  belong.  This  plant 
flowered  in  November  last,  with  Mr.  Bull,  who  kindly  Bent  me 
the  specimen  figored ;  its  anthers  stain  paper  of  a  lilac  colour  ^ 
it  has  been  called  B.  Fortunei,  which  I  take  to  be  a  very 
different  plant."— (Ifttd.,  t.  6079.) 

GooBEBsnaissLoBD  Dxbbtand  Yiotost. — "  TheGooseberrieft 
of  the  Lancashire  growers  have  long  been  famed  for  their 
great  size,  but  an  impression  is  abroad  that  they  are  inferior 
in  quality  as  dessert  fruit.  This,  however,  is  a  false  conclusion^ 
so  far  as  many  of  the  varieties  are  concerned.  We  havo 
selected,  from  a  number  of  sorts  obligingly  forwarded  to  us 
last  season  by  Mr.  C.  Leioester,  of  Compton  Boad,  Maccles- 
field, two  varieties,  which  were  certainly  quite  up  to  the  aver- 
age as  regards  the  important  quality  of  flavour,  wMle  fronk 
their  size  and  beauty  they  rank  amongst  the  choicer  sorts 
grown  for  eihibition.  Lord  Derby  is  a  seedling  of  Mr. 
Leicester's,  and  is  as  yet  new  and  little  known.  It  is  a  fine 
showy  fruit  of  the  haiiy-red  class,  bright  and  telling  in  colour^ 
and  brisk  as  well  as  rich  in  flavour ;  in  every  way  a  first-class 
fruit.  Victory  is  less  novel,  but  is  a  first-rate  variety  amongst 
the  whites.  The  former  has  been  grown  as  heavy  as  22  dwt. 
11  grs. ;  the  latter  has  reached  to  17  dwt.  10  grs."— (^Zerwt  and 
Pomologist,  8  s.,  vii.,  1.) 


Ths  Boial  HOrticuuijbax.  Socibtt  as  rr  is  Aim  as  it 
MioHT  BB.— This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  G.  F.  Wilson, 
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Esq.,  FJLS.,  BOW  paUlsliad.    We  !!•▼•  imii  thui,  uid  we  have 
ftlao  AiuMMUMiag  the  formaiioa  oi  a  "  Yote-by-Fxezy 
At  pNMiil  iro  withhold  all  ooaunentMry* 


If 


OLD  FBIENDS  WITH  NEW  NAMES. 

Tom  hi»h  Farmer's  Qiuetie  is  right  abont  vywmjmM  and 
pBMdoBynM,  hut  is  jiot  right  in  saying  that  BiT«n*  Bo jal 
ftsjilaaf  is  tha  saaia  as  Myatt's  Prolifts,  Lord  Partaan's  gss- 
^BBsr,  Mr.  Lsaeh,  told  ma  that  at  Bryanstoa  th^  prsfsmd 
Myatl*B  Protifls  to  iha  Boyal  Ashlaaf .  Tha  niisr  of  Mona's 
Mda  aeart  it  to  me  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  I  aay  that  it  is 
the  same  as  the  old  Ashkaf.  Mona's  Pride  is  a  mush 
Potato  and  has  mush  stfonger  hantan;  it  is  a  gieat 
esopper,  and  does  not  leqniie  such  £gh  eoltiTatien  as  the  old 
It  is  inferior  to  it  in  ilatoiir ;  ssoieover,  its  hanlm 
ibiisge  axe  mere  frost-rssisting.  The  Lapstone,  PeVUe 
WMte,  aaad  Yorkshire  Hero,  thongh  mnieh  alihe,  ase  not  the 
They  are  all  thres  hste.  The  last  two  aw  eridsntly 
from  the  Lapstone.  Halgh's  Seedling  properly  is  the 
Kidney,  tnmk  wbioh  the  Lapetone  was  derivsd. 
Both  having  been  raised  hr  Haigh,  may  thstslete  be  eaUed 
Haigfa'B  Seedling.  Msjor  Haigh,  who  was  an  army  boot  and 
afaoe  oontraetor,  died  at  Bardsley,  near  Leeds,  about  1865  or 
1856.  I  consider  the  old  Asbleaf  and  the  Lapetone  for  quality 
and  flafwir  to  be  stUl  the  best  two  Potatoes.  The  old  Asbleaf 
lequii^w  protection  for  its  hanlm  and  foliage  in  spring.  I  do 
not  keep  it  now,  but  I  used  to  grow  it  snceessfolly  by  protect- 
ing the  haofatt  with  wooden  tronghs  l&e  the  roof  of  a  honse, 
Tsiaing  the  ends  on  brieks  as  the  plantsgrew.  Keep  the  foliage 
dry,  and  Potato  plants  will  bear  many  degress  of  froBt.<^W.  F. 


BBCENT  GLEANINGS  ABOUT  INSECTS. 

Lff  reply  to  a  correspondent,  Mr.  Newman  remarks,  in  the 
'**  Sniomologist,"  that  the  common  and  annoying  little  moth 
HyposLcmeata  padeUa,  the  hurra-webs  of  which  oTersprcad 
Hawthorn  hedges  and  fruit  trees,  has  not  yet  had  its  hCstory 
-deacly  made  ont.  Haworth,  who  called  it  **  Padi,"  described 
fiye  ▼arieties,  while  Stainton,  onr  latest  authority  on  the  small 
Lepidoptera,  sees  no  notable  differenoes  between  those  that 
feed  on  the  Apple  and  the  Hawthorn,  and  we  do  not  knew 
positively  what  is  the  continental  type.  Gaenee  has  a  "  Mali- 
nelhia^"  which  Mr.  Newman  thinks  may  be  our  Apple-feeder. 

Gae  of  the  assistants  of  Messrs.  Mander,  of  Wolverhampton, 
dSsaofvered  in  a  nodale  of  Sierra  Leone  copal  a  Hying  larra, 
aeeningly  of  a  beetle,  the  cavity  being  considerably  larger  than 
the  body  of  the  insect,  yet  hormetioally  sealed  from  the  oat- 
wa^  air.  Two  eorions  qnestions  suggest  themselves :  "  How 
did  it  get  in?"  and  "How  long  had  it  lived  in  such  a 
positiCQ?"  The  Bev.  G.  C.  B.  Madden  records  a  singular 
change  of  instinct  on  the  part  of  bees.  In  the  district  of  San 
FraiMisco  there  were  formerly  no  hive  bees.  Some  swarms 
wete  introdneed  there,  and  in  their  customary  manner  they 
fltored-np  honey  for  the  winter ;  winter,  however,  did  not,  ss  a 
mattsr  of  course,  come  as  they  anticipated,  and  it  was  found 
that  thenceforth  they  ceased  to  lay-up  stores,  and  only  em- 
l^oyed  tiiemselves  in  their  usual  labours  for  the  continuance  of 
the  rase,  and  obtained  food  as  they  required  it. 

Some  further  observations  on  the  subject  of  controlling  sex 
inbutterflies  have  been  published  in  the  "American  NaturcJist," 
and  Mr.  Biley  adduces  evidence  tending  to  upset  Mrs.  M.  Treat's 
mierences  based  on  her  own  experiments,  though  he  compli- 
ments the  lady  entomologist  on  her  diligence,  and  adds  that 
«*  most  natnraUsts  will  be  proud  that  a  lady  haa  set  the  exampW 
of  ^wfc'Hwg  such  investigations."  As  to  this  conclusion  we  are 
not  so  certain.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  facts  noted  by 
Mis.  Treat  go  to  upset  what  is  stiU  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
prinetple  by  anatomists  and  physiologists— viz.,  that  the  sex  is 
determined  at  the  moment  of  conceptioa.  In  that  case  each 
egg  of  a  batterfly  or  moth  leaves  the  body  of  the  parent  insect 
with  the  germ  within  it  of  the  future  male  or  female,  and  in 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  insects  these  ace  in  equal  pro- 
pwtions  throughout  each  brood,  though  it  may  happen  that 
the  progeny  of  a  particular  insect  hers  and  there  mi^  show  an 
cvsvwhehmng  preponderance  of  one  sex  over  the  other.  From 
the  experiments  made  by  stinting  larvte  in  quantity  of  food 
issulting  in  the  production  of  more  males,  Mr.  BUey  only  oon- 
eludsa  that  the  females  being  the  larger  mostly,  and  therefore 
nee^ag  more  nourishment,  are  diminished  necessarily  by  this 
twatment  in  laiger  proportion. 


That  distinguished  entomologist  Mr.  H.  Donblsday  has  lately 
expressed  his  opinion  in  severe  terms,  though  not  stronger 
than  the  occasion  requires,  on  the  mischievous  and  dishonour- 
able practice  of  foisting  foreign  specimens  into  so-called  collec- 
tions of  British  insects,  which  is  now  rendering  it  almost  im- 
possible to  verifjr  the  anthenticify  of  most  specimens  of  raze 
Lepidoptera. 

Conceming  i^his  honey  BCr.  F.  Walker  writes  in  the  "  Ento- 
mologist : " — "  Bees  find  their  honey  comparatively  prepared 
for  them  in  flowers,  but  the  honey  by  the  medium  of  aphides 
has  various  beginnings.  It  ia  extracted  from  the  crevices  of 
old  Oak  tress,  from  the  twigs  of  young  Oak  trees,  from  the 
roots  of  Grass,  ol  Sow  Thistles,  and  of  Parsnips,  from  the 
Nettle  and  the  BrsmUe,  from  the  Ivy  and  the  Honeysuckle, 
from  the  Willow  and  the  Poplar,  from  the  Bog  Myrtle  and  the 
Sea  Aster,  and  its  sweetness  hss  abundance  of  other  sources.*' 
What  a  pity  it  is  in  these  scarce  times  that  we  cannot  utilise 
aphis  honey  as  an  article  of  food  1 

A  specimen  of  the  exceedingly  rare  Sphinx,  known  to  collec- 
tora  as  the  Orange-tailed  Olearwing  (Sesia  allantiformis),  has 
been  taken  hj  Mr.  Brvant  at  Greenhithe,  the  locality  where  tha 
first  anthentic  British  example  was  captured  by  the  late  Mr. 
Chant  many  years  ago.  As  late  as  the  7th  of  Ootobfur  an  indi- 
vidual of  tbs  Silver-striped  Hawk-moth  (Oh»zocampa  Cderio) 
wss  taken  on  the  wing  at  Bolton. 
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giving  a  general  idea  of  this  establishment,  it  ia 
possible  to  summon  a  few  particulars  that  may  be  of  interest. 
Not  a  lew  have  seen  this  world-renowned  place,  but  the 
maioriiy  of  your  readers  have  had  to  content  themselves  with 
the  descriptions  of  others,  nsooessarily  vague  and  disjointed, 
for  it  is  difflcult  to  know  where  to  start,  and  once  started,  even 
more  so  to  know  when  to  stop.  However,  by  way  of  finding  a 
starting  point  it  msy  be  said,  as  there  is  no  attempt  at  outside 
show,  there  are  no  grand  specimens  artistically  grouped  to 
create  a  striking  impression  inside.  The  estaUishment  lacks 
the  towering  Pahns  of  Linden's  and  the  noble  tree  Ferns  of 
Yerschafielt's ;  not  that  there  are  not  fine  and  valuable  plants 
of  these  sad  other  subjects  new  and  rare,  but  thev  are 
scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  hduses,  as  if  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  particular  plants  were  more  thought  of  than 
mere  effect.  It  is  evidently  not  the  forte  of  this  nursery  to 
"  go  in  **  for  covering  a  large  area  with  a  limited  number  of 
sensational  occupants,  the  object  being  rather  to  raise  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  everything  in  demand,  and  so  as  to  be 
easy  of  transmission  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
pre-eminently  a  plant-manufactory — ^by  no  other  expression  can 
it  be  understood  so  well. 

Here,  for  instance,  are  Camellias  manufactured  to  a  greater 
extent,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  nursery  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. These  alone  are  a  sight  to  see :  On  one  side  a  batch  of 
150,000  cuttings,  striking  apparently  with  the  greatest  freedom 
and  absence  of  loss ;  on  the  other,  100,000  recently  "  worked,*' 
all  in  glass  oases  or  frames  in  a  temperate  s^cture.  In 
sunken  brick-pits  are  stocks  potted-off  and  plunged,  rooting 
through  and  over  the  sides  of  the  pots  to  perfection.  Again, 
there  aie  thousands  of  plants  shifted-on  alter  grafting,  and 
standing  out  of  doors  in  shady  places,  but  free  from  "  drip." 
One  batch  of  80,000  in  bud,  for  sending-off  the  same  autumn, 
were  remarkable  for  their  promise  and  luxuriance.  They  were 
standing  between  tall  upright  Poplars,  which  had  been  planted 
in  lines  from  east  to  west,  and  at  distances  so  that  the 
shadow  of  one  row  reached  the  base  of  the  other — the  very 
place  for  a  Camellia  forest.  Most  gardeners  are  aware  of  the 
free  growth  and  exuberant  aspect  of  Belgian  Camellias,  and  are 
also  aware  of  their  frequent  retrogression  shortly  after  being 
subjected  to  the  change  the  plants  meet  with  in  England. 
Their  luxuriance  is  caUed  plethora,  induced,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  by  being  planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  grown 
quickly,  lifted,  and  potted.  This  is  not  so.  I  was  told  that  I 
abould  see  Camellias  turned  out  in  the  open  (prepared)  ground 
and  growing  like  Laurels.  In  this  one  nursezy  were,  at  the 
least,  500,000  Camellias  in  pots — plunged,  it  is  true,  many 
of  ^em  were,  but  yet  each  was  potted ;  nor  in  any  other 
place  did  I  find  any  really  planted  out,  save  a  hundred  or  two 
under  glass  in  one  nurse^,  and  these  were  below  par  as  to 
health.  In  saying  this  X  do  not  assert  that  they  are  not 
plethoric  as  we  understand  the  term,  only  that  it  is  not 
induced  by  planting-out.    It  ia  but  reasonable  to  supposcy 
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irhro  ft  pUnt  is  toroed  into  an  eitra  Inxniitnt  tad  abnomul 
gTOwtb  in  ita  early  stBgeB,  that  it  if  at  the  laorifloe  of  iti 
permansiit  walfare.  We  prefer  a  more  steady,  atuidy  groirth 
at  the  beginning — a  Bound  tonndation,  and  in  this  I  tUnk  ve 
are  wise;  I  have  certainly  leen  finer,  better,  and  more  really 
fonnd  and  healthy  lai^  ipeoinieni  of  both  CameUiaa  and 
Azaleat  in  England  than  oame  under  my  notice  "  orer  the 
Still,  the  young  atnfl  of  our  oonticental  neighboi 
rith  marrellons  freedom,  ;-■■■■ 
wonderfnlly  healthy,  ao  that  what 
is  not  (0  to  the  tiame  extent  there. 

TheiB  le  no  donbt  that  the  Belgians  treat  the  Oamellia 
generonaly.  We  may  think  they  err  on  the  side  of  liberal 
diet,  bnt  they  tbiiik  we  err  on  the  other  Bide — rtarration. 
PoMibly  the  trae  line  is  the  old  one,  a  medium  between  the 
two  extremCB.  There  is  Tery  little  donbt  bnt  that  thousands 
of  Camellias  have  been  starred  ont  of  ezistenee  by  b«Dg  eon- 
fined  in  a  bare  larder — a  poverty-stricken  soil^and  having  in- 
inffident  supplies  of  water.  The  Belgians  water  oopionsly,  and 
oeoaeionally  (abont  once  a- week  the  grower  told  me],  gire  weak 
oow-dnng  water,  bnt  their  main  dependence  is  on  a  fnll  and 
tree — almost  lavish— somilyot  the  pnre  element.  With  good 
drainage  it  is  anrprieiog  the  amount  of  water  the  Camellia  will 
not  only  endnre  bat  delight  in.  The  fleshy  rootlets  can  brook 
no  dronght — not  mnoh  more  than  oan  those  of  the  Hjaeinth ; 
and  if  OiBte  rootlets  are  once  permitted  to  sliriTel,  the  emij- 
don  of  fresh  ones  is  slow  and  stubborn  work  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  plant  loses  health  not  easy  to  regain.  Than  a 
healthy  CameUis  nothing  is  mnoh  easier  to  keep  healthy ;  than 
a  sickly  one  few  things  are  less  easy  to  onre.  Bnt  the  Belgians 
have  a  leaf  soil  which  we  have  not,  or  at  any  rate  which  is  not 
oommoQ  amongst  ns.  In  this  the  Camellia  roots  with  extra- 
ordinary freedom,  audit  litbtuendaed, espceially  initsyonng 
state,  with  a  remarkable  hue  of  health.  The  leaf  soil,  it  is 
evident,  contains  food  in  plenty,  and  easily  digestible  to  the 
yonng  plant ;  its  lasting  nutrition  is  another  matter,  and  the 
point  is  open  to  conjecture.  The  plants,  however,  are  mostly 
young  when  distribnted,  and  the  amateur  purchaser  is  too 
often  mortified  to  'Watch  them  change  from  ivy  green  to  the 
unwelcome  tint  of  waning  health.  Plants  snch  as  those  re- 
ferred to  are  coming  over  to  England  in  large  numben,  and  will 
be  killed  by  handreds,  bnt  thair  owners  part  with  them  hardly. 
I  have  letters  on  this  point  pressing  for  information. 
This  must  be  my  reply  to  them :  These  foreign  Camellias  vrill 
not  stand  a  dry  greenhouse  shelf  at  once,  and  the  soil  not 
watered  ontil  the  pot  rings  to  the  binakles.  Stand  them  on 
the  floor  for  a  time,  and  keep  it  moist.  Water  freely  and 
syringe  frequently  for  a  week  or  two.  adapting  them  to  their 
tutanged  circnmstanoes  by  easy  gradations.  Let  them  remain 
in  the  same  [soil  until  they  nave  made  their  fresh  growth. 
There  wonld  seem  to  be,  in  the  minds  ol  many,  an  irresiBtible 
propensity  to  piok  away  the  soil  from  a  plant  the 
comes  from  any  nursery.  There  is  a  vague  notion  that  it  is 
not  right  and  they  must  "  give  it  fresh."  This,  in  nine 
out  of  ten,  is  a  mistake.  One  oheok  at  a  time  ia  enough, 
not,  therefore,  be  in  haste  to  add  to  a  change  of  temperature 
and  atmosphere  a  ohange  of  soil,  and  run  the  risk  of  giving 
worse  than  you  take  away  into  the  bargain.  The  older  a  man 
grows,  .and  the  mora  experience  he  has,  the  more  will  he  be 
disposed  to  repoie  eonfldenoe  in  a  trtisty  man,  and  sneh  are  all 
onr  nurserymen  of  reputation.  Trust  their  soil,  Uien,  and 
give  it  at  least  a  lew  weeks'  grace,  and  it  will  be  better  tor 
seller's  fam«,  buyer's  temper,  and  the  plant's  health.  I  must, 
however,  defer  a  notice  of  fifty  thoosand  Gloxinias  in  bloom 
and  an  aete  of  Azaleas  for  another  paper.— J.  Wbioht. 


KEEPISa  FRniTS. 

To  grow  good  fmit  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  both  as  regards  the  pruning,  pinching,  and  training  of 
the  branches,  and  the  management  of  the  roots.  If  the  latter 
are  in  unsuitable  soil,  or  that  which  has  not  been  properly 
onltivated,  or  if  the  soil  has  been  overdosed  with  rich  manures, 
aoeoess  is  very  uncertain.  But  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  not 
to  show  how  to  grow  good  fmit,  bat  to  give  a  tew  hints  to 
amatenrs  and  others  as  to  the  best  way  to  preserve  it  in  good 
eonditioa. 

It  onght  to  be  the  aim  of  all  cultivators  ol  fruit  to  oontinne 
the  sapply  of  it  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  Qooseberries, 
Strawberries,  Cherries,  Kaspberriee,  and  all  similar  small  fruits  i 
can  have  their  season  prolonged  by  planting  in  different  situa- 
tions ;  01  if  this  is  not  possible,  a  s^eotion  sboold  be  made  of  ' 


sorts  that  ripen  at  different  periods.  For  iDitanoe :  If  eariy, 
midseaaon,  and  lata  Ooosebwriss  are  planted  in  a  poaition 
fully  exposed  to  tiie  snn  there  will  be  a  snooession  ol  Imit ; 
the  early  varieties  will  be  gathered  before  the  late  sorts  coma 
in ;  bat  if  in  addition  to  this  a  few  boshes  ol  some  late  variety 
that  hangs  well,  snch  as  the  Warrington,  oan  be  planted  under 
a  north  wall,  a  further  advantage  will  be  gained.  Bed  anA 
White  Oorrants  may  be  grown  as  bnshaa  in  ths  kitchen  gar- 
den, and  Morello  Cherries  as  pyramids ;  bnt  the  same  froits 
do  remarkably  well,  and  the  friut  hangs  mnoh  longer  on  th« 
trees,  if  they  are  planted  against  a  wall  facing  tlie  north.  In 
warm  seasons  some  of  the  choicer  fruits  will  ripen  well  on  k 
north  wall,  in  some  instances  exceedingly  fine  Apricots  hav« 
bean  gathered  from  snch  a  position.  Of  conrae  it  would  not 
do  to  plant  there  for  a  certain  crop  of  this  fruit. 

Beaides  planting  in  early  and  late  positions,  it  is  often  neMS- 
sary  to  have  recourse  to  nets  to  protect  the  fmit  from  tha. 
defredationB  of  birds  and  wasps.  Haythom's  hexagon  net» 
are  the  best  I  am  acquainted  with  for  protecting  friut  from. 
wasps ;  bnt  nets  with  olose  meshes  are  a  necessary  evil,  and. 
should  not  be  kept  on  the  trees  longer  than  they  are  required 
to  protect  the  frolt,  as  they  prevent  son  and  air  from  gaining- 
acoesa  to  ths  tt«ee  at  a  time  when  these  agents  are  most 
required  to  ripen  the  wood  and  tha  fmit  bnds  for  next  season. 
If  there  is  no  danger  of  wasps  attaoking  the  fmit,  old  herring 
nets  are  the  cheapest  and  best  protection  from  birds.  The 
nets  should  be  raised  above  the  bushes  or  trees  by  means  of 
sticks  with  a  fork  at  one  end ,  and  made  secnre  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  by  means  of  pegs.  Even  with  all  theaa 
precautions  blackbirds  and  tbroBhes,  allured  by  the  tempting 
dainties,  will  make  desperate  efforts  to  get  inside;  they  will 
ran  and  fly  all  round  the  nets,  looking  for  an  aperture  larga 
snoogh  to  admit  them.  If  any  of  the  old  nets  which  have 
been  in  use  reqnire  mending  it  ought  to  be  seen  to  now,  and 
if  new  onea  are  required  they  should  be  ordn«d.  All  snch 
repairs  are  best  done  at  a  time  when  work  is  alack. 

Keeping  Appla  and  Ftan  in  the  Fruit-room. — Thele  fraitr 
oannot  be  kept  in  good  oondition  for  a  lengthened  period  it 


Tig.  1.— lotdloi  Yinr. 
there  ia  no  rightly-oonatmeted  room  in  which  to  atore  tham  r 
but  besides  this,  the  manner  and  time  of  picking  the  fruit  ars 
of  primary  importance.  Apples  should  not  be  gathered  before 
Giej  are  ripe,  which  oan  be  ascertained  by  cutting  one  of  the- 
fruits,  and  if  the  seeds  are  of  a  light-brown  colour  the  fruit 
may  be  gathered ;  if  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  part  readily- 
from  the  tree  only  a  portion  should  be  gathered,  the  remuning 
portion  being  left  a  week  or  ten  days  longer.  Pears  reqiUT» 
muohmorejudgmant  as  to  the  best  time  to  gather  them.  They 
shonld  be  taken  at  different  degrees  of  ripeness ;  tliree  gather- 
ings may  be  made  from  one  tree  at  intervals  of  a  week  or 
more,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  there  are  some  varieties  which 
if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  until  nearly  ripe  are  worth- 
less, sneh  aa  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Bean6  d'Amanlis,  and 
Fondante  d'Automne.  Even  Peara  that  ripen  in  midwinter 
are  best  gathered  suocessionally.  Then  all  fruits  intended  to- 
keep  must  be  gathered  oaref  uUy.  A  basket  shonld  be  used  U> 
the  handle  of  which  a  hook  is  attached  to  hang  it  on  the  tree, 
so  that  the  person  gathering  the  Imit  may  nae  both  hands. 
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d^Mmting  it  earefull;  in  the  bxlut.    The  froit  (bonld  not  b«  I  thoald  b*  lepkrated  from  the  ■oand  ep»aini3Di,  thu  to  be 

rwQorad  bom  this  nntil  it  ii  t«k«ii  ki  the  lioit-rooin  ftnd  de-     kept  b;  ittell  uid  nied  first. 

fcwUad  on  tlM  ahelvaa  bj  h«nd.    All  trait  in  sajntj  duiu««d  |      Bat   toe  the  bait  to  keep  veil  after  it  is  gathered  there 


dioald*  b«  •  good  tmit-Toom.    II  poisihla  &  room  ehonld  be  I  as  Iniit  requires  ftn  eqaabls  temperatiire.    The  mUls  ahanld  bs 


bttilt  (pAoUU;  tor  trnit,  Aa  upper  room  is  too  di7,  and 
eeltar  is  general);  too  damp.  The  floor  ol  tbs  room  shoald  be 
devated  a  toot  or  more  above  the  enrroanding  enrtaoe  to  inaure 
a  di7  bottom,  and  the  best  tomt  in  a  leau-to,  with  the  higheit 
wri'.ao  tha  aontb  aide,  so  that  (be  mm  would  not  aot  upon  it, 


thick,  and  i(  they  are  made  lioUow  so  maoh  the  better.  Many 
trxiit-room  valla  are  of  9-inah  brickwork,  bnt  11-inoh  work  U 
better ;  tbs  tbieker  the  walls  an  tbs  more  equable  will  be  the 
temperature  of  the  interior. 

The  internal  arrangement  should  oonaiat  ot  a  leriei  ol  ahelTea 


u.ljlooh     e,  iinpMBljrtmm  tbt  boaida  and 

tilt  wilL    Tha  not  ilu  tui  u 

n  ddM  ot  nil  apua  on  tbs  north  aid*  bo- 
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or  stages  one  aboye  another,  with  an  outer  edging  to  eaoh  to 
prerent  the  fmit  from  falling-off.  The  staging  in  the  fruit- 
room  at  Lozford  Hall  is  8  feet  wide,  one  stage  being  placed 
above  another ;  the  distance  between  is  1  foot  9  inches.  The 
staging  is  of  white  pine,  and  is  formed  of  laths  made  of  inch 
deiQs ;  the  laths  are  l|-inoh  wide,  a  space  of  1  inch  being 
allowed  between  each.  The  stages  are  easily  fixed.  Upright 
posts  of  deal,  2  J  inches  square,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
are  ranged  in  line ;  3  feet  from  the  wall  cross-hearers,  If  inch 
square,  with  one  end  in  the  wall  and  the  other  fixed  to  the 
upright  posts,  are  placed  at  the  proper  distances,  the  laths 
being  nailed  to  these  cross-bearers.  If  the  house  is  wide 
enough  a  table  may  be  fixed  in  the  centre,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  side  stages.  The  fruit  keeps  best  if  laid-out  on  these 
stages  not  more  than  two  deep,  all  the  better  if  only  one  deep. 

Ifrait  intended  to  be  kept  in  good  condition  after  February 
should  be  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes  amongst  dry  sand,  each 
specimen  being  wrapped-up  separately  in  soft  paper.  I  have 
also  kept  fruit  with  straw  laid  under  and  over  it,  also  laid  out 
on  cloths,  but  the  aboye  is  what  I  consider  the  best.  Of  course, 
although  it  is  recommended  to  build  the  froit-room  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  wall,  it  does  not  follow  that  no  other  position 
will  answer ;  facing  east  would  be  next  best,  then  west,  and 
south  worst  of  all.  A  fireplace  should  be  built  in  the  room, 
though  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  it  often.  It  will  require 
to  be  lighted  should  yeiy  severe  frost  set  in,  as  should  the 
fruit  become  frozen  it  will  soon  decay. 

Where  the  garden  is  but  small,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of 
fruit  to  be  kept,  it  may  be  stored  in  the  dwelling-house  in 
any  convenient  and  suitable  place,  the  main  essential  being 
that  all  fruit  should  be  laid  in  an  airy  place  for  two  or  three 
weeks  after  it  is  gathered,  all  decaying  fruit  being  removed  as 
soon  as  it  is  perceived.  Amateurs  and  others  who  have  heea 
successful  in  keeping  fruit  well  under  adverse  circumstances 
would  confer  a  great  favour  on  many  readers  if  they  would 
publish  through  the  columns  of  this  Journal  the  means  used. 

T.  Douglas. 


[The  accompanying  are  drawings  of  a  fruit-room,  in  which  the 
later  varieties  of  Pears  in  particular  were  kept  in  extraordinary 
condition  till  an  advanced  period  of  the  season.  Fig,  1  is  a 
view  of  the  interior, /(^.  2  the  ground  plan,/<7.  3  the  longitu- 
dinal section.    The  reference  letters  are  in  idl  cases  the  same.] 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  akd  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Insects  and  Diseases  op  Plants. — Plants  in  rooms,  especi- 
ally^ Geraniams  and  Hoses,  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
aphides.  These  may  be  removed  by  tobacco  smoke  or  tobacco 
water,  and,  where  the  smell  is  not  offensive,  smoke  blown  from 
a  common  tobacco-pipe  is  as  effectual  as  any  other  method. 
Camphorated  water  may  be  used  by  those  who  dislike  the  smell 
of  tobacco.  Mildew  occasionally,  though  rarely,  attacks  house 
plants,  and  its  appearance  shows  that  the  plant  has  been  in  im- 
pure air,  or  otherwise  improperly  treated.  Sulphur  or  camphor 
will  effectually  remove  the  mildew ;  and  a  scaly  insect  of  the 
coccus  tribe,  which  appears  occasionally  on  Oranges,  Camellias, 
and  similar  plants,  may  be  removed  by  a  sponge  and  water. 

Plants  and  Flow-ers  in  Booms. — ^Many  persons  have  a  dis- 
like to  plants  in  houses  as  being  unhealthy,  and  as  their  dislike 
is  in  a  great  measure  groundless,  I  may  notice  it.  Dr.  Priestley 
was  the  first  to  show  that  the  leaves  of  plants  absorb  carbonic 
acid  gas  by  their  upper  surfaces,  and  give  out  oxygen  by  their 
under  ones,  thereby  tending  to  purify  the  air  in  as  far  as  n-r^imftl 
life  is  concerned,  because  carbonic  acid  gas  is  pernicious  to 
animals,  and  oxygen  is  what  that  life  requires.  It  is  in  the  light, 
however,  that  these  operations  are  carried  on,  for  in  the  dark 
plants  give  out  carbonic  acid,  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why 
plants  grown  in  the  dark  have  little  or  no  charcoal  in  their  sub- 
stance. It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  of  the  scentless 
products  given  out  by  plants  are  injurious  to  human  beings,  be- 
cause those  who  live  among  accumulated  plimts  are  not  less 
healthv  than  others,  though  many  persons  feel  dislike,  and  even 
pain,  from  the  odours  of  particular  plants  in  a  way  not  very 
easily  accounted  for. 

On  the  Continent  in  general,  and  in  France  and  Germany  in 
particular,  flowers  of  all  sorts,  but  particularly  the  most  fragrant, 
are  admitted  into  the  saloons,  chambers,  and  even  bedrooms 
of  people  of  all  classes,  and  they,  rather  than  complain  of  any 
ill  effects  arising  from  their  presence,  complain  more  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  them  in  sufficient  abundance.  The 
flowers  most  in  demand  for  the  chambers  of  the  French  and 
Germans  are  Oranges,  Jasmine,  Carnations.  Honeysuckle,  Mig- 
nonette, Olive,  Rocket,  Rose,  Violet,  Wallflower,  Rosemary, 
Stock,  Lavender,  Savory,  Oleander,  Hyacinth,  Lilac,  Syringa, 
Heliotrope,  Narcissus,  &c.— aU  sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  these 


they  indulge  in  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  We  may  safely 
conclude,  tnen,  that  plants  admitted  into  rooms  to  the  eztent^ 
they  are  in  general  can  produce  no  effect  injurious  to  the  healili 
of  the  majority  of  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  afford. 
amusement  to  the  mind  and  exercise  to  the  body.  The  mind 
will  be  agreeably  exercised  in  contemplating  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  but  much  more  so  still  ^f  the  study  of  their  respective 
parts,  nature,  and  structure,  in  a  botanical  and  physiological 
point  of  view,  be  at  the  same  time  attended  to.  An  agreeable 
and  rational  exercise  will  be  provided  for  the  body  if  the  pro- 
prietor, particularly  if  of  the  softer  sex,  take  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  littie  window  garden. 

Plants  in  rooms  turn  not  only  their  leaves  but  their  branches* 
to  the  window  by  which  the  light  entered,  and  a  nlant  may,  by 
turning  it  at  intervals,  be  made  to  bend  successively  to  all  sides  ; 
but  such  bendings  weaken  the  plant,  and  thus  it  is  an  excessive 
or  unnatural  action.  This  turning  of  the  plant  to  the  light  is- 
always,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  brightness  of  that  light 
as  compared  with  the  other  sides  of  the  plant.  Flowers,  too,  open 
their  petals  to  the  light  and  close  them  in  the  dark,  or  in  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Crocus,  when  a  cloud  passes  over  th^ 
sun.  The  same  flower,  and  also  some  others,  will  open  their* 
petals  to  the  lisht  of  a  lunp  or  candle,  and  close  them  again 
when  that  is  withdrawn. 

It  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  in  rooms  plants- 
should  be  placed  as  near  the  window  as  possible,  that  the  window 
should  have  a  south  aspect,  and  that  they  should  be  as  seldom 
as  possible  shaded  with  blinds  or  otherwise.  If  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  windows,  plants  should  be  frequentiy  changed^ 
and  to  place  them  on  tables  or  mantel-shelves  is  bad  manage- 
ment. As  the  weather  has  been  very  changeable  lately,  parti- 
cular attention  is  required  for  protecting  everything  that  is 
likely  to  be  injured  by  frost.  Wnon  tiie  nights  are  snarp  and 
cold  all  the  plants  should  be  drawn  back  from  the  window,  or 
set  down  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  Pelargoniums,  owing  to  the 
late  mild  weather,  will  now  be  nice  plants  if  they  have  been 
well  treated,  and  must  be  carefully  watered.  If  they  incline  te 
grow-up  weak  and  spindly  the  points  of  the  shoots  may  be 
nipped-off ;  they  should  be  watered  sparingly,  and  allowed  te 
have  plenty  of  air  every  fine  day. 

Veoetablss.— If  not  done  last  week,  a  sowin£[  of  Badishes 
may  be  made  on  a  warm  border  if  the  weather  is  favourable, 
but  the  beds  must  be  carefully  covered  in  severe  weather,  as 
directed  last  week.  Vacant  ground,  if  any,  may  be  dug,  and 
everything  that  will  forward  the  spring  work  should  now  be 
done  before  that  bus^  time  arrives. 

Fbuit. — If  anv  fruit  trees  remain  not  pruned  it  is  not  yet  toe 
late  te  perform  that  operation.  Gooseberry  and  Currant-pruning 
must  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  After  pruning  it  is  well 
te  tep-dress  the  bushes  a  little.  To  accomplish  this,  draw  a 
littie  of  the  surface  soil  away  with  a  hoe,  then  apply  the  manure, 
and  finally  soil  the  whole  over  about  2  inches  deep. 

Flowebs. — This  changeable  weather  is  very  unfavourable  to 
flowers,  and  they  will  require  much  attention.  If  severe  froste 
set  in,  China  Boses,  &c.,  trained  on  the  cottage  trellis  should 
have  some  protection,  for,  being  in  a  forward  state,  they  will  be 
injured.  Spring  flowers,  as  Anemones,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c.,  if 
any,  must  also  be  looked  after  and  protected  with  fern  or  straw. 

*FL ANTS  PBOPEB  FOB    WlNDOW  CULTUBE. — As  the  SituatioU  of 

these  planta  is  different  from  what  they  occupy  in  their  natural 
state,  it  becomes  necessary  te  select  such  as  are  capable  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  circumstances;  and  as  the  un- 
favourable circumstances  of  house  plants  are  chiefly  want  of 
free  and  pure  air  and  of  light,  and  in  those  species  which  are 
accustomed  to  long  seasons  of  repose  in  the  winter,  the  want  of 
a  uniform  temperature,  these  circumstances  must  be  ke^t  in 
mind  in  the  selection.  Booms,  especially  in  crowded  cities, 
are  the  most  unnatural,  and  on  that  account  the  worst  sitaa- 
tionsin  which  plants  can  be  placed,  and  therefore,  if  healthy 
plants,  and  an  abundance  of  bloom  are  sought,  variety  mustM 
sacrificed.  Plants  which  will  continue  healthy  for  a  long  time 
in  the  confined  air  of  rooms  are  generally  those  which  have  a 
peculiar  surface  or  texture  in  the  foliage,  such  as  many  of  tiie 
Aloes,  Cactuses,  and  Mesembryanthemums,  among  what  are 
called  succulent  plants.— W.  Kbanb. 


LOCAL  PLANTS. 

Mant  years  have  passed  since  in  a  far  distant  land  the 
writer  of  this  delivered,  among  other  botanical  lectures,  one 
on  **  Local  Plante.''  He  referred  to  Primula  imperialis,  onli/ 
found  on  Pangerango  Mountain  in  Java,  in  the  damp  shade  of 
thickets  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet.  He  referred  to  the  Ker- 
guelan  Cabbage,  which  a  naval  friend  said  was  found  nowhere 
except  on  that  island.  *  r     

The  Sea  Pink  and  Scurvy  Grass  are  found  only  on  the  sea- 
shore and  summite  of  our  Highland  mountains — evidence  that 
these  were  once  islands  enclosed  by  the  sea. 

Saxifraga  cemua  is  found  nowhere  in  Britain  except  on  the 
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laUSSAL  or  HOBnOULTOBa  IND  OOTTAOI  QABDBinB. 


■ommit  ol  6«n  Iiamn;  there  slso  ooenn,  mi  nowhere  pbe 
in  the  woild,  the  Lieheu  TeTraouia  Hookeri ;  there  aluo,  ood 
nowheia  elie,  OMiir  the  Hoei  QTnuioitoiniim  cEeipitoBim. 
Dnte  rapeetiu  and  Abins  nibeUk  oteaz  nowhere  in  Britain 
mxetipi  hen  and  In  a  ^aoe  of  Bntherlandthire.  Oijtropie 
«Bmpe*tiii  if  lonnd  in  Britain  onlj  od  on*  cdift,  of  CloTa,  in 
tin  Hiawiiei  Montttaini;  !Iii/oUam  Bocconi  onh  on  the 
lozard  in  Oomwall.  80  in  other  luids  there  arehenuita  ol 
tbe  TegataUa  world,  wbioh  prefer  being  leparated  from  ^ 
than  iwatiTM.  Eiamplea  of  theae  are  the  SieUian  Horehonnd 
^bmUnm  poegnniun) ;    the  Bine-bottle  Thlrtle  (Cardani 


ejanoidea) ;  the  Crlneon  Otmi  Tateh  (LathTini  Niuolia) ;  the 
Eleguit  St.  John'i-wort  (Hnierisnin  elegani) ;  and  the  Heath- 
leaTsd  Son  Boee  {HeliantheiDimi  Fnmana).  TheM  and  lome 
others,  it  haa  been  well  obuTred,  "  atand  qnite  intnlated,  and 
teem  as  it  they  woald  disappear,  did  not  Nature,  in  a  manner 
often  ineiplieable,  pronde  for  their  continaanoe."  Bnt  the 
meet  remarkable  we  bare  not  yet  mentioned — namely,  Fonlera 
ledifolia,  on  the  mmmiti  of  the  lottieat  monntaing  of  New 
Zealand  ;  Melaitoma  tidoreniii,  on  the  ereet  of  Ifonnt  Tidor, 
in  the  Holnooa  Island* ;  and  Dim  oomnta,  on  a  few  epota  near 
the  lonunit  of  Table  Honutain.     Whole  natural  ordeia  are 


UiiioAii  Oim. 


aimilarly  limited  in  their  places  of  growth.  Meyen  obserres 
that,  the  aingnlor  group  of  the  CaotaoeiB  is  proper!;  peonliar  to 
the  torrid  and  sabtropioal  zones  of  the  New  World ;  two 
apedea  only  have  yet  been  tonnd  in  East  India  and  China, 
and  there  in  the  interior  of  the  ooimtry,  at  ooneiderable  alti- 
tadM.  However,  the  form  of  the  Caotns  has  its  lepreeenta- 
tiTe  in  the  Old  World ;  for  on  iti  eaatem,   as  weU  as  its 


of  Imctification ;  aa  Eaphotbia  neiiitolia  in  Sonthem  Chii  , 
which  tbelpomcea  Qnamoolit  twines  round  and  decorates  with 
ita  loarlei  nowen,  jut  as  Loranthns  apbyllns  does  the  Cerei 
of  Chili.  EophorUa  eanaiionua  and  Baphorbia  baleamifera 
ropreeont  the  Caetaeen  in  the  western  part  of  the  Old  World. 
It  is  eqnally  ineiplieable  why  the  Old  World  only  shoald  pos- 


sess the  true  Erieeie,  while  the  Erica  ccemlaa,  not  a  tme  Elita, 
cornea  in  their  place  in  the  New  World. 

The  mention  of  the  Cactaoeto  reminds  ni  of  another  of 
their  peoQliarilieB.  No  artificial  treatment,  no  other  quarter 
of  the  globe,  can  piodnce  them  of  the  same  gigantic  growth  as 
in  the  places  of  ibeir  natiTitj.  We  see  them  in  their  pigmy 
forma  in  the  Royal  Horticultoral  Society'^  conserratory,  and 
we  have  seen  them  larger  in  the  etovea  of  England  and  in  the 
Calontta  Botanic  Garden,  yet  there  they  are  all  dwarfs  com- 
pared with  Iboae  seen  in  their  Mexican  places  of  birth.  "  It  ia 
to  the  genne  Ccrene,"  eaje  Fignier,  "  tliat  the  gigantic  apecieB 
indigenoas  to Meiicoand  California  belong.  The  stem  o(  this 
vfgelable  wonder,  flanked  by  its  branches,  tesemblea  on  im- 
mense  eandelabram.  15  yards  hig^'-    In  the  engraTJng*  we  give 
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a  representation  of  the  gigantic  Cerene  of  Mexico.  The 
EohinocactoB,  originally  from  America,  ia  frequently  colti- 
▼ated  in  this  coantry.  Its  stems,  clustered  together  in  the 
shape  of  an  egg  or  sphere,  present  longitudinal  sides  separated 
by  straight  furrows.  These  sides  are  furnished  on  their  whole 
length  with  white  cotonous  excrescences,  provided  with  short 
and  spreading  spines.  It  is  from  the  centre  of  these  thorny 
tubercnles  that  the  flowers  spring.  They  are  always  large  and 
beautiful,  and  last  for  many  days.  The  Echinocactus  of 
Otto,  which  is  frequently  oultiyated,  is  indigenous  to  Mexico. 
The  Melocaotus  has  a  globular,  ovoid,  or  pyramidal  stem, 
with  the  sides  separated  by  straight  furrows.  This  stem  is 
surmounted  by  a  kind  of  woolly,  or  rather  hairy  tuft,  formed 
of  very  compact  spines,  from  the  axilla  of  which  the  leaves 
spring ;  they  are  very  small,  and  ephemeral  in  their  duration. 
The  Melocaetus  vulgaris,  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an  orna- 
mental plant,  was  originally  from  the  Antilles. 

''Lastly,  we  must  mentionthe  Mammillaria.  The  thorny 
tubercles  of  this  Cactus  are  spirally  disposed  round  the  stem. 
The  flowers,  which  last  a  long  time,  often  surmount  the  trunk, 
forming  a  kind  of  crown  to  its  branches." 


DOINaS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PRESENT  WEEKS. 

HABDY  raUIT  AND  KITCHEK  GASDEN. 

DuBXNO  the  present  mild  weather  an  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  posn  forward  the  nailing.  In  most  places  the  old 
system  of  training  trees  with  nails  sjod  shreds  is  still  followed, 
although  in  many  new  gardens  the  walls  have  been  wired,  the 
aid  of  nails  being  dispensed  with.  In  the  matter  of  nailing  and 
tying  trees  out  ef  doors  the  state  of  the  weather  must  be  studied. 
Where  .there  is  much  wall  space,  some  of  the  work  may  have 
to  be  done  in  unsuitable  weather,  but  men  cannot  do  such  work 
in  a  frosty  wind  with  satisfaction  to  themselves  or  their  em- 
ployers. Where  walls  for  the  finer  sorts  of  fruit,  especially 
Peachea  and  Nectarines,  can  be  covered  with  glass  a  great  ad- 
Tantage  is  gained^  as  not  only  can  the  work  be  done  under 
shelter,  but  even  if  there  is  no  heatiuR  apparatus  there  is  the 
greater  certainty  of  a  crop,  which  will  be  very  far  superior  as 
regards  quality  to  that  ripened  out  of  doors,  in  many  places, 
and  especially  where  the  soil  is  light  with  a  gravel  subsoil. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of  doors  are  a  very  precarious  crop. 
The  best  fruit  we  have  seen  from  open  walls  has  been  in  gardens 
where  the  soil  has  been  of  a  good  depth  and  a  clay  subsoil. 

Many  gardeners  do  not  nail  their  Peach  trees  until  March, 
they  wait  to  see  where  the  flower  buds  will  be  most  abundant ; 
but  a  little  experience  will  soon  teach  the  cultivator  which  class 
of  wood  to  remove  at  the  time  of  pruning.  The  wood  ought  &ot 
to  be  too  thickly  placed,  all  gross  shoots  should  be  out  out  at 
the  base,  and  only  the  medium  shoots  cut  back — ^that  is,  those 
which  are  furnished  with  triple  buds,  in  which  case  the  ^ple 
bud  will  usually  be  a  wood  bud,  and  it  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  form,  which  is  elongated  and  pointed.  In 
pruning  always  cut  back  to  such  a  bud.  The  smaller  shoots  are 
seldom  furnished  with  wood  buds  except  one  at  the  point  of 
the  shoot,  so  that  if  these  shoots  are  cut  back  there  wiU  be  no 
growth  beyond  any  fruit  that  may  set  upon  them,  and  the  fruit 
would  not  come  to  perfection.  Peach  trees  ought  to  be  removed 
entirely  from  the  waUs  and  be  nailed  afresh,  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  any  of  the  old  shreds  they  should  be  dipped  in 
boiling  water  first.  Begin  by  nailing-in  the  main  branches, 
filling-in  the  intervening  spaces  with  bearing  wood,  and  training 
some  young  growth  to  cover  the  naked  stems  of  the  old  wood. 

Our  own  work  has  been  finishing  pruning  tiie  fruit-tree 
borders  and  digging  the  sround.  We  had  a  reserve  of  some 
rich  loam  that  had  grown  Melons,  a  dressing  of  this  was  placed 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  first.  If  digging  and  trenchine 
are  behindhand,  all  such  work  ought  to  be  rapidly  pusheu 
forward,  %nd  any  alterations  or  planting  to  be  done  must  be 
seen  to  forthwith. 

FBUIT  ANn  FOBCINO  HOUSE  R. 

Early  vineries  now  require  attention.  In  our  own  houses  the 
most  forward  growths  nave  been  trained  and  stopped ;  this 
work  should  be  done  in  time  and  with  care.  The  best  way  is  to 
fasten  one  end  of  a  strand  of  matting  to  the  spur,  and  attach 
the  ether  tightly  to  a  wire  in  the  direction  the  shoot  has  to  be 
trained.  The  growing  shoot  can  then  be  tied  to  this  with  a 
strip  of  matting,  bringing  it  down  to  its  place  gradually ;  if  the 
growths  are  tied  down  too  closely  at  first  many  of  them  wiU 
snap  off.  By  the  time  they  are  long  enough  to  tie  down,  the 
temperature  may  be  much  increased.  If  it  is  desirable  to  get  the 
Grapes  ripe  as  early  as  possible,  the  minimum  temperature 
may  be  65'',  rising  in  dull  cloudy  weather  to  70®  by  day,  and 
with  sun  heat  to  75°.  When  the  growths  have  pushed  about 
5  or  6  inches  will  be  a  suitable  time  to  give  the  border  a  second 
good  watering,  and  before  doing  so  (if  it  was  not  done  after  the 
first  watering),  spread  some  rotted  manure  over  the  surface  of 
the  border,  so  that  the  water  may  wash  nutriment  down  to  the 


roots.  Svringe  the  waUs  and  damp  the  paths  twice  daily,  as 
well  as  allow  water  to  evaporate  from  troughs  over  the  pipes. 
Do  not  syringe  the  Vines  after  they  start  into  growth. 

Cut  all  the  fruit  from  the  Vines  in  late  houses.  The  method 
pursued  is  this :  Three  or  four  bits  of  charcoal  are  placed  in 
clear  imd  clean  bottles,  which  are  then  filled  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  top  with  dear  rain  water;  a  string  is  attached  to  the  neck 
of  each  bottle,  so  that  it  may  be  fastened  to  a  rail  fixed  a  little 
above  the  shelves  of  the  fruit-room.  The  bottle  is  allowed  to 
hang  in  a  slanting  position  to  allow  the  bunch  of  Grapes  to  bo 
clear  of  the  shelves.  All  the  bottles  are  first  placed  in  position  ; 
and  as  the  Grapes  are  cut  with  the  branch  attached,  the  bunches 
are  conveyed  to  the  fruit-room,  and  the  end  of  the  branch  in- 
serted in  the  water  at  once.  Lady  Downe's,  Gros  GuiUaume, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  the  sorts  which  have  been  bottled 
this  year.  Lady  Downe's  seems  as  if  it  would  keep  well;  very 
few  decayed  berries  have  been  removed.  The  other  two  sorts 
will  not  keep  so  long,  as  the  footstalks  begin  to  wither.  As 
soon  as  the  bunches  were  cut  the  Vines  were  pruned,  all  loose 
bark  removed,  and  they  were  then  dressed  with  the  usual 
composition. 

Mushroom  Efiuse.—'Beda  in  bearing  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  dry.  If  the  bed  is  dry,  as  probably  it  will  be,  water  with 
rain  water  some  degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the 
house.  It  is  not  desirable  to  give  the  beds  a  soaking,  merely  a 
moderate  watering.  Mushrooms  are  sometimes  tough  at  tnis 
time  of  the  year,  when  much  artificial  heat  is  requii«a.  This  is 
invariably  owing  to  two  caussB — ^viz.,  the  beds  not  having  enough 
water,  or  overd:^ess  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Water  or 
syringe  the  paths,  walls,  &c.,  as  often  as  they  become  dry,  which 
sometimes  will  be  once  a-day,  at  other  times  once  a-week.  The 
Mushroom  house  ia  senerally  on  the  north  side  of  a  garden  wall, 
so  that  it  is  not  usually  a  dry  place.  A  thermometer  to  test  the 
bottom  heat  should  be  placed  in  all  beds  where  the  spawn  has 
commenced  to  run,  and  should  the  temperature  of  the  bed  fall 
below  65°.  a  covering  of  dry  oat  straw  may  be  placed  over  the 
bed,  whicn  will  be  the  means  of  keeping-up  the  temperature.  It 
should  alwajTS  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  much  more  danger 
of  the  spawn  being  destroyed  by  too  much  Uum  there  is  by  too 
little  heat,  and  the  beds  had  better  be  too  dry  than  too  wet. 
Those  who  possess  a  good  Mushroom  house  need  not  fail  to  have 
a  bountiful  supply  of  Bhtibarb  and  Sea-kale,  which  may  be  in- 
troduced to  this  structure  as  has  been  previously  directed. 
Chicory  and  Dandelion  roote  may  idso  be  potted  and  placed 
here  to  blanch ;  they  are  at  least  wholesome  additions  to  the 
salad. 

See  that  there  is  a  continuous  supply  of  Mint  and  Tarragon 
from  the  early  vinery  or  other  forcing  house.  Cook  will  be  sure 
to  ask  for  it  if  there  is  none.  Mustard  and  Cress  sown  onoe 
a-week  in  boxes  will  maintain  a  continuous  supply  from  the 
same  source. 

PLANT  STOVE  AED  OREERHOUSE. 

The  smaller  plants  in  the  stove  will  require  repotting,  espe- 
cially those  that  are  intended  to  form  specimens.  Nothing 
injures  a  plant  so  much  as  allowing  it  to  become  pot-bound. 
It  is  early  yet,  and  only  those  plants  that  really  do  require  a 
shift  should  have  it  now,  and  the  potting  must  also  be  done 
with  care.  Many  of  the  hardwooded  stove  plants  succeed  best 
in  a  compost  of  turfv  loam  and  turfy  peat,  one  part  of  the 
former  to  four  of  the  latter ;  leaf  moula  and  rotted  manure  are 
best  omitted.  The  pots,  as  well  as  the  crocks,  should  be  quite 
clean;  the  latter  should  be  laid-in  carefully  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pots,  the  larger  poteherds  being  placed  under,  and  finishing- 
off  evenly  with  smaller  pieces.  Some  fibrous  ^eat  quite  free 
from  loose  mould  should  be  placed  oyer  the  drainage ;  indeed, 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  potting  all  classes  of  yaluable 
planto  to  see  that  the  draina^  is  perfect,  and  this  must  be 
looked  after  at  the  time  of  potting,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
remedy  any  defect  afterwards.  The  pottine  material  for  all 
stove  plante  should  be  porous ;  silver  sand  addisd  to  the  soil  will 
effect  this. 

It  is  desirable  in  all  houses  to  have  an  edging  of  small  planto 
to  the  stages.  These  are  best  grown  in  6-inch  pota,  but  the 
plante  must  not  remain  too  long  in  the  same  pots,  otherwise 
they  assume  a  sickly  appearance.  The  best  planto  for  this  pur- 
pose are  some  of  the  Selaginellas,  such  as  apoua  and  denticulata. 
Some  of  the  Adiantums  are  equally  well  adapted,  especially 
A.  cuneatum.  Small  plante  of  Gymnostachyum  Versohaffelu 
and  Sonerila  margaritaoea  intermixed,  make  a  charming  line  ; 
they  must  all  be  kept  in  healthy  growth  by  frequent  potting  in 
suitable  soiL  We  have  been  re-arranging  the  planto  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  now  that  forced  flowers  are  coming  in  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  bloom.  Cinerarias,  where  the  seeds  were 
sown  early  and  the  planto  have  been  well  cared  for,  will  now 
make  a  good  show  with  their  brilliant  colours ;  the  flowers  will 
be  all  the  brighter  and  open  bettor  if  assisted  with  a  little  ma- 
nure water  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  The  water  must  not 
be  strong,  otherwise  it  wiU  injure  the  planto  by  causing  the 
branches  to  die-off.  The  tree  Carnations  naye  not  failed  to  give 
us  blooms  all  the  winter.    Most  of  the  leading  flowers  have  a 
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tendeneyio  bunt;  this  Ib  prevenied  by  tying  with  a  itrip  of 
BiAttiiig,  or  ming  small  indiarabber  rings.  The  above  and 
Cyclamepg  ought  to  be  grown  by  all  who  have  a  greenhouse 
without  the  advantage  oi  forcing  houses  to  bring  plants  into 
eftzly  flower. 

TLOWXB  OIBDXN. 

The  grass  has  been  growing  freely  on  the  lawn,  and  has  an 
untidy  appearanoe ;  on  the  first  favourable  opportuni^  we  shall 
ran  the  Ikwn-mower  over  it.  Potting  Zonal  Pelargoniums  from 
the  boxes  in  which  the  cuttings  were  struck  into  60  sized  pots. 
It  is  now  time  to  see  that  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Alyssum,  Ager- 
tttnniy  &o.,  are  propagated  if  there  is  not  sufficient ;  and  even  if 
there  is  stock,  such  subjects  as  Verbenas  succeed  best  from 
spring-struck  cuttings.  Coleus,  Iresine  Lindeni,  and  the  Alter- 
nantheras,  especially  A.  amosna— this  last  the  prettiest,  but  the 
noBi  difficult  to  grow— should  be  in  a  house^  where  1^  night 
tempemture  is  about  66°.— J.  Douglas. 


TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 
K3. — Maaxj  qnsationa  must  remain  unanswered  nntil  next 


DocaLX-rLownmiG  Stocu  (B.  TT.).— Any  of  the  floritti  who  sdTWtiM  In 
♦wlnmiM  ooald  mpptj  the  young  pkate.    Write  to  them. 

OsDars  ATLAsnoA  (D.  IT.).— Mr.  Gordon,  in  hie  **  Pinetom,"  leys  it  is 
*a  noble  tree,  like  the  Cedar  ot  Lebanon,  proving  from  80  to  100  feet  high, 
with  faoriaontel  branehea,  and  a  tabolar-ihaped  head,  bat  rather  open  in  ap- 
paaranee.  It  is  fonnd  on  iba  highest  moontaine  in  Barbaiy,  partiouiarly  on 
thafamona  Atlaa  range  in  Northern  Africa,  at  an  eleTation  of  from  7000  to 
90SO  feet,  in  great  ahandanoe,  and  is  quite  hardy,  and  more  r^^id  in  growth 
than  the  eommon  Cedar."    It  waa  introdnoed  in  1843. 


FxHua  MAomncA  (Jdm).— Thia  was  dieooTered  hy  M.  Boexl  in  1858* 
0«edon  adds :— **  Thia  magnifloent  tree  grows  from  110  to  180  feet  high,  with 
a  moat  ivgalar  appearance,  and  merits  ite  name  on  aoeoont  of  its  gnmd 
Miage,  fbradng  great  plamee  at  the  enda  of  the  shoots.  It  is  found  on  the 
Boaatalna  of  Uoralia,  ia.  Mexioo,"  and  is  the  same  as  Pinus  DsToniana. 

IiiTXBicATioiiAL  EzsxBmoiv  (S.  OiU^iM).— Tou  had  better  haye 


WoRKXAx's  Flowsb  Sbow  {G.  E.  C.).— In  No.  588  of  this  Journal 
pobBahad  rales  for  village  hortitaltural  sodetiea.     Tou  can  hare  a  copy  if 
joQ  aneloae  four  poatage  stamps  with  your  addzeas. 

Boas  PtsBxx  Bx  St.  Ctb— PiAaa  {O.  IL).— Pierre  de  St  Qyr  is  a  hardy 
asDd  late-blooming  Bose,  but  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  finer  quality  it  is 
haidlr  worth  a  place  among  better  Boeea.  Four  Pears  for  south  wall  in  the 
noithr-Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  Oaasel*s  Bergamot,  Haoon's  Inoomparable. 
Foor  for  dwarf  standards— Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Seokie,  Comte  de  Lamy, 
WiDlams'B  Bon  Chretten. 

WABi.xirBsxozA  GBAiTDiTLOBA  (If.  J,  IT.).— It  has  been  known  here  for 
aaairly  a  eantuiy.  It  is  portraited  in  the  fourth  rolume  of  the  *'  Botanical 
Magsudne,"  where  it  is  fulty  described  as  a  hardy  perennial,  a  nadve  of  Siberia 
and  Tartary,  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Bell  in  1782.  It  was  then  called  a  Gam- 
psunla,  and  now  some  botanists  constder  it  a  Platyoodon. 

Oasbeioas  2R  Wnma  (Julia).— Ihay  should  now  be  kept  rather  dry* 
giring  no  more  water  than  sulBdent  to  keep  the  leaTes  fnnh.  In  February 
yoa  may  plaoe  them  in  tout  small  fbroing  house,  giving  them  if  possible  a 
auld  bottom  heat;  and  if  kept  moist,  gently  sprinkling  overhead  twice  daily, 
fliay  will  swell  their  flower  buds  kindly ;  and  when  the  flowers  show  colour 
dlsoontiana  the  sprinkling  overhead.  If  the  plants  are  not  straggling  do  not 
eat  them  down,  as  it  will  destroy  this  year's  crop  of  flowers.  A  few  nlants 
started  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  so  up  to  April  will  afford  you  a  gooa  suo- 
eoseicn  of  Uoom.  Ke^  moist  aftar  flowering  and  until  the  growth  is  made ; 
ttan  keep  drier,  or  remove  to  a  eooler  and  drier  house. 

ToxATOss  DC  Pm  {A  Very  Old  8ub»eriber).—AB  the  bedding  plants  are 
eat  of  the  pits  by  the  end  of  May,  you  may,  by  planting-out  strong  plants  of 
Tomatoaa  then,  have  in  your  nnheated  pits  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  late  in  sum- 
mer and  in  autumn.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  Maz«h  in  a  hotbed,  and  the 
seedlinga,  when  showing  their  second  leaves,  ought  to  be  potted-off  singly  in 
aoiaU  pots,  and  returned  to  the  hotbed,  shading  from  bright  sun  for  a  few 
dsysL  Keep  them  near  the  glass  and  only  moderately  supplied  with  water, 
sad  when  ths  pots  are  fuU  of  roots  shift  into  6-inch  pots,  and  place  near  the 
dasa  in  a  house  with  a  gentle  heat,  or  in  a  hotbed ;  whan  about  9  Inohea 
aigh  remora  to  a  house  or  frame  safe  from  froet,  and  gradually  harden-off. 
Plant-out  In  the  'pits  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  do  not  stop  the  plants,  as  it 
coly  retards  thafr  growth,  but  train  the  shoots  to  the  lower  part  of  the  wall 
right  and  left,  and  this  will  give  you  shoots  for  covering  the  upper  part  of  the 
vail;  when  thia  is  nearly  eompleted  keep  the  plants  dry,  and  they  will  soon 
begin  to  flower.  Thev  must  then  be  watered  abundant^,  stopping  the 
tAioQta  one  Joint  beyond  the  fruit.  The  lights  ought  to  be  kept  on  through- 
out the  summer,  admitting  air  as  required  at  76S  and  to  keep  the  temperature 
from  exceeding  90",  shutting-up  at  75°.    Tou  may  have  a  row  of  pumts  at 

8  feet  apart  along  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  the  shoots  may  be  sJlowed  to 
run  on  tiae  ground  or  be  supported  with  stakes.  Orangefleld  Dwarf  we  should 
hav«  for  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  Hi^bhaway's  Ezoelsiur  lor  the  back  walL 
Ve  cannot  say  whether  Tom^oes  or  Bidge  Cucumbers  would  pay  the  better. 
Oonanlt  a  gieeugroeer.  who  will  tell  you  what  likelihood  there  is  for  a  demand 
for  Tomatoes.    In  large  towns  they  usually  sell  welL 

POUI.TRT  DuKG  (fT.  S.). — On  no  account  heat  it  as  you  propose,  f<nr  It 
would  drive  off  much  of  the  ■.mTnmiia-  It  is  good  for  all  crops,  and  may  be 
^raad  very  thinly  (4  ozs.  to  the  square  yard)  over  the  surface  previously 
to  digging,  or  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  and  used  as 
Uqnidmannre. 

Briar  Stocks  PLAimsrG  (A,  R.).—ThB  stocks  may  be  planted  in  rows 

9  tttt  6  inehea  to  8  feet  apart,  and  the  stocks  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  sou  is  the  worst  possible  for  the  Briar,  which  requires  stiff  land, 
but  it  may  he  improved  by  manuring.  The  situation,  if  not  much  shaded, 
irill  answer.  Tou  may  have  a  row  of  early  Potatoes  between  each  row  of 
Briars.  The  stocks  will  be  fit  to  bad  in  July,  at  least  the  majority  of  them. 
Ibnetti  stocks  may  be  planted  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  the  stocks  8  or 
9  inehea  apart  in  the  rows. 


EvnaRsav  Trim  Vrrt  Xxpoird  (H.  IT.).— SOrer  Ura  require  shelter. 
The  Oorslean  Pine  (Pinna  Larieio)  will  suit  you.  It  grows  rapidly  after  it 
beeomea  established,  often  a  very  trifle  lees  than  a  yard  in  a  season.  Tha 
Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  anstriaoa)  is  of  denser  haUt,  bat  not  of  such  rapid 
growth  as  the  Oorslean  rine.  If  you  could  have  two  rows  we  would  have 
Oorsioan  ma»  at  the  back  and  the  Austrian  Pine  in  front  planted  quincunx 
fashion.    This  would  give  you  a  much  better  shelter  than  one  row  oniy. 

Trrrs  tor  Oomorauiio  BnxLDXHGB  (StfoenooJItt).— Tou  do  not  say  whether 
wa  wish  for  eveigiaan  or  deeldnoas  trees.  We  would  not  hava  any  of  the 
latter,  but  should  plant  two  rows  of  Oorsioan  Pine  at  the  back  and  two  liuea 
of  the  Auatrian  Pine  in  front,  and  face  them  with  etergrean  shrubs,  as  Hollies, 
Tews,  Portugal  and  common  LanreL  This  would  give  you  a  much  better 
screen  than  deciduous  treee,  which  would  probably  grow  quiekar ;  kinds  of  these 
that  would  suit  are  Sycamore,  Lime,  and  £lm.  Poplars  are  of  quicker  growth 
but  not  nearly  so  twiggy  as  the  others,  which  is  of  consequence  in  winter. 
Tou  could  plant  the  Sycamore,  Lime,  and  Elm  at  8  feet  >pwt,  and  have  every 
alternate  ^lant  and  row  evergreen  shrubs,  as  Hollies,  Tews,  Portugal  and 
<wn>moai  tAoral,  with  a  line  or  two  in  front,  so  as  to  give  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance to  tha  soreen  in  winter. 

Fruit  Trrrs  o«  a  South  Woodxm  Fsrob  (IcI«ot).— Being  doee-boarded 
and  smooth  it  will  answer  for  Plums,  also  for  Gherriae  and  Pears.  Plums  suit- 
able  are  Belgian  Purple,  Ooe's  Qolden  Drop,  Early  Fktvonrite,  and  Jefferson,  to 
which  you  may  add  Green  Oage,  Qolden  (tsge,  and  Transparent  (Hge,  which 
are  excellent  for  dessert;  fbr  culinarr  purposes  Mitchelson's,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Prince  Englebert,  Victoria,  and  Tellow  lugnum  Bonum.  The  Plums  ought 
to  be  90  feet  apart.  Ohexrlea  we  should  have  on  the  Mahaleb  stock  and  plant 
19  f set  apart,  or  on  the  common  stock  and  rilant  90  feet  apart.  Kinds  suitable 
are  Empress  Eugenie,  Msy  Duke,  Archduke,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Elton. 
Pears  on  the  Quince  stook,  which  you  may  for  horisontal  training  have  at 
19  feet  apart,  or  upright-trained  6  feet  i^art— (Citron  das  Cannes,  Beurr^  de 
rAssomptlon,  Benrr6  d'AmanUs,  Madame  Tr^yve,  Colmar  d'Et^,  Beurre  Su- 
perfin,  GraUoli,  Oonseiller  de  la  Cour,  Van  Mons  Lton  le  Glerc,  (General  Todt- 
toben,  Olou  Mor^eau,  Benrr6  Diel,  Beurri  Baohelier,  Joe^phine  de  MaUnM. 
Marie  Louise,  Ne  plus  Meuris,  Beurri  de  Banee,  Bexgamotte  Esperen,  Passe 
Crassane,  and  Manama  Millet. 

BmrRWiNG  Hrat  or  Ouguiebrr  Bsd  {O.  &).— Tour  pit  has  solid  brick 
walls,  and  to  plaoe  linings  of  hot  dung  sgainst  those  would  be  practically 
uselees  for  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  bed,  as  the  heat  of  the  dang 
will  not  pass  through  the  briolc  walls.  The  caae  would  be  different  if  tha 
walls  of  the  pit,  baok  and  front,  were  pigeon-holed  from  the  ground  to  within 
18  inches  at  the  back,  and  16  inches  at  the  front  of  the  wall  jplates ;  or  if 
your  pit  be  a  lean-to  from  the  stove,  the  front  wall  ou^t  to  be  pigeon-holed, 
and  there  should  be  a  supporting  wall  in  front,  the  Uning  pit  being  2  feet 
8  inches  dear  of  the  brickwork.  This,  kept  fall  of  hot  dung,  would  give  yoa 
the  heat  needed,  the  heat  passing  throu^^  the  pigeon  holes  to  the  bed. 

STRiKiHa  Cuttiiios  of  Grramiuics  {Idem).— It  is  not  too  early  to  strike 
cuttings  of  bedding  Ckraniums ;  they  mar  be  put  in  from  the  present  time 
up  to  the  middle  of  March.  A  Cucumber  house  is  too  hot  for  autumn-struck 
Ctoaniums,  but  would  answer  well  for  striking  the  cuttings. 

Trrbs  roR  Hratb  Irtxstxd  bt  Babbits  (Si.  A.  H.).— Where  rabblta 
abound,  the  only  tree  we  find  suitable  for  a  high  and  ezpoiaed  position  is  tbh 
Oorsiean  Pine.  It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  rabUta  do  not  interfere  with  i£ 
Scotch  Fir  succeeds  well  in  such  a  position,  also  tha  Austrian  Pine,  but 
rabbits  bark  them  repeatedly.  Plants  a  foot  to  15  inches  high  are  betteal^ 
an  exposed  situation  than  Isfger  ones,  and  for  that  sise  holes  should  be  maJe 
about  15  Inches  square.  In  planting,  care  should  be  taken  to  place  some  fine 
soil  under  and  over  the  roots,  planting  firmly,  and  only  as  deeply  as  they  pro^ 
viously  were. 

Butobrr's  Brook  Propagation  {An  Old  Subteriber).—It  the  berries 
have  sound  seeds  these  will  germinate  if  sown  in  Ught  sandy  soil  in  a 
sheltered  plaoe  out  of  doors,  covering  them  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
deep  with  fine  soil.  The  plants  nsay  in  part  appear  above  ground  the  first 
season,  hut  usually  not  until  the  second  year.  We  do  not  know  that  tha 
plant  is  propagated  by  cuttingB,  but  the  most  common  mode  of  increase  is  by 
suckers  and  divirion,  securing  to  each  division  one  or  more  growing  points  or 
buds,  which  you  will  find  at  the  base  of  the  present  growths.  From  now  ta 
April  is  a  good  time  for  dividing  it.  It  is  on9  of  tiie  best  of  subjects  for 
planting  under  trees. 

AoAoiA  FOR  Top  of  Oorsxrtatort  Waxx  {H.  £.).—• For  so  high  a  wall  as 
80  feet  we  do  not  think  tha  Acacias  would  suit.  A.  Jullbrissin  is  the  highest* 
growing  we  know,  but  A.  ooodnea,  lophantha,  and  longifoHaare  more  suitable, 
the  latter  being  very  fine.  Taosonia  Yan-Yolxemi,  which  we  have  consider- 
ably over  the  lengti^  you  name,  would  be  very  suitable  for  the  upper  part  of 
such  a  wall,  also  soma  of  the  Paasifloraa,  as  P.  Gomtessa  Nesselrode,  also 
Blgnonia  Tweedlana. 

Blood  as  a  Marurr  {ProvineiaX),—Jt  is  a  very  powexfol  maanra.  Mix  it 
with  earth,  and  apply  it  fresh. 

Ohticooooca  rmprtroidrb  (H.  CF.).— It  is  a  genus  of  Thrmelaces,  founded 
on  a  Cape  plant  by  Meianer  in  De  Candolle's  "  Prodromus,'^'  xiv.,  665.  It  is  a 
small  shrub,  laxly  and  mofusely  branched,  much  resembling  Passerina  flli- 
formis  and  P.  rigida.  It  is  altogether  like  a  Passerina,  except  in  having  a 
globoee,  fleshy,  probably  red  berry  as  large  as  a  small  pea.  There  is  no  book 
that  includes  *'a  complete  list  of  florists'  flowers  and  their  different  varieties." 
Such  an  enumeration  would  fill  a  thick  folio  volume. 

Phlox  Miss  Bobkrtson.— Mr.  J,  Cocker,  nurseryman,  Aberdeen,  informs 
us  that  this  Phlox  was  raised  by  him,  and  not  by  Messrs.  Carter,  aa  stated  in 


.r 


(*  Tha  Gardeners'  Tear^Book." 

YiNR  MiLDRW  (A).— U  you  have  drained  the  border  you  have  done  all  that 
can  be  done  to  destroy  this  pest.  The  best  compound  for  you  to  use  as  a  winter 
dressing  is  sulphur  and  soft  soap,  with  a  little  tobacco  liquor.  Should  the 
mildew  appear  during  summer,  dust  the  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur  as 
soon  as  it  is  perceived.  If  you  limewash  the  walls  of  the  vinery,  add  9  lbs.  of 
sulphur  to  each  pailful  of  the  wash. 

Pbxthikg  Fig  Trebs  (Idem).— The  best  time  to  pruna  them  is  late  in  tha 
spring,  but  the  overluxnriant  shoots  ought  to  have  been  stopped  in  summer, 
which  would  have  caused  two  or  three  smaller  fruit-beaiing  shoots  to  have 
formed. 

Epagris  and  Hrathb  PROPAOATiHa  (J.  H.).— Epaorises  are  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  tips  of  the  shoots  whan  about  9  inches  long  in  spring  or 
early  summer,  and  Heaths  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
during  summer,  when  they  can  be  handled  easily,  and  are  2  or  3  inches  long. 
The  pots  for  the  cuttings  should  be  half  fiUed  ^rith  drainage,  and  to  within 
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half  an  Indi  of  Um  rfm  with  vary  Madj  part  «nd  aUrer  Mad,  prsaring  flnn. 
Water  and  praaa  flmi,  and  fill-ap  to  tha  nm  with  ailvar  aand,  and  aftar  ataad- 
iBfr  a  day  traterafaia  and  preaa;  altar  aix  henna  ii«t*iatiMoatting8roond  tha 
aidaa  abont  aa  ineh  apart,  eovarlag  wHli  a  bell-|^aaa  or  hand-Rlaiw,  and  ^aaa 
la  a  doaa  pit  or  flraaia  abadad  from  ran.  Air  ahonld  be  admittad  when  tha 
«ottinga  b^iin  to  grow,  a  little  at  flrat,  innraaaing  the  amonnt  by  dagreaa.  The 
main  point  is  to  keep  them  firam  damping,  and  yet  maintain  a  close,  moist 
aimoepherek  Ton  wUl  find  the  propagation  and  tteftlment  of  the  moat  deair- 
«ble  greenhooaa  pleats  ia  **  The  Greantaonae,"  whloh  may  be  had  free  by  post 
fnnn  onr  offloe  for  KM. 

Sownro  BaiAX  Hm  {J.  BMfl0y)w— Bidding  the  hepa,  sew  the  seeds  in 
moderately  rioh  M>il  ool  of  doors,  and  eover  mio»  quarters  of  aa  inoh  deep 
with  floe  aoil.  The  ritoation  shoold  be  open,  and  some  of  the  plants  may 
oome  up  the  first  year,  bot  mora  will  oome  np  the  seeond.  The  seedling 
plsnts  may  in  antomn  be  tahan  up  and  pat>ont  in  nnrsery  rows  1  foot  apart, 
and  the  plaatsS  or  4  inehea  apait  in  the  rows.  In  two  or  thieeyean  they  will 
be  fit  for  badding  for  dwaift. 

FoBcsD  Tims  roK  FLAirTzvo-onr  (O,  W.  P.).— Tines  that  have  been 
ioreed  are  not  soitable  for  planting,  but  they  may  be  cut  down  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  soil,  and  a  new  and  sknmg  oaae  beiag  prodneed,  they  axe 
then  eligible  for  planting^ot ;  bat  we  prefer  yoong  oanee  that  have  not  bean 
fruited.    Th^  start  more  fireely,  and  sooner  beoome  established. 

MoBST  Lawn  (J,  T,  &).— IVom  now  to  the  end  of  March,  in  mild  weather, 
liare  the  lawn  well  scratched  with  a  new  iron  rake,  moving  it  to  and  fro  with 
ioroa,  so  aa  to  bring  np  and  remove  the  moaa.  The  nune  you  remove  the 
better;  clear  it  ofF.  In  March  give  a  good  dreaaing  of  rotten  manure  or 
fieh  compost,  spreading  it  evenly,  and  not  more  than  half  aa  inch  thick. 
In  April  rake  again  weu  with  the  iron  rake,  removing  any  rough  and  un- 
aighUy  portions  of  the  manure  and  any  stones,  and  with  an  early  proepeot  of 
ndn  sow  over  it  evenly  8  Ibe.  Festnea  dnriuscula,  12  lbs.  Cynosnms  crlstatus, 
^Ibs.  Festuoa  tenuifoUa,  and  8  Ibe.  Poa  nemoralis  sempervirens,  8  lbs.  Til- 
lolium  repens,  and  4  Ibe.  Trifolium  minus,  in  mixture  for  1  acre.  If  you  are 
troubled  with  Mrds,  rake  lightly  with  a  wooden  rake  after  sowing;  if  not, 
•imply  roll  well;  rolling  should  also  follow  the  raking.  Let  the  graaa  grow 
nntu  the  middle  or  end  of  Maf .  then  mow  with  a  scythe,  and  afterwards 
fceep  under  with  the  mowbig  macntne.  If  the  lawn  is  wet  the  moaa  would 
be  robdued  by  draining. 

DoRTOPTXBxs  iioBiLiB  UinDULTHT  (L.  M,  S.).— TouT  plant  ia  probably 
kept  too  oooL  It  rsqnirea  to  be  grown  in  a  stove,  and  not  only  to  be  kept 
moist,  but  kept  moist  aQ  round.  We  should  repot  it,  and  keep  moderately 
moist  for  a  time,  or  until  it  grows  freely,  then  wiiter  abundantly;  but  it  will 
tiot  thrive  unices  you  give  it  the  tempenvtuxe  of  a  stove,  or,  at  this  season, 
W  to  80°  at  night,  and  60°  to  66<>  l^  day. 

GnaianiAf  Bosa  OuLTuaa  (L.  X).— Leave  the  plant  whaie  it  is,  and 
mulch  round  it  with  some  partially-decayed  leavea  or  rotten  manure.  You 
may  divide  the  plant  in  spring,  planting  out  in  good,  rich,  li^t  soil  in  a 
ali^tly-shaded  border,  and  watering  freely  untU  the  leaves  turn  yellow;  but 
we  do  not  [advise  dividing  the  plant  nnleaa  It  la  large.  As  you  want  flowoca 
at  Christmaa,  we  should  not  divide  the  plant  unless  you  had  a  certainty 
of  good  divisions.  We  should  procure  plaate  zk>w,  which  may  be  had 
through  the  principal  nurseiymen  adverUalng  in  our  columns,  and  plant  them 
out  in  a  border  as  above  named.  At  the  end  of  September,  or  early  ia 
October,  take-up  with  good  balls,  plact&g  ia  pota  latve  enoogh  to  held  the 
loots  nicely,  using  light  fibrous  loam,  with  a  third  of  leaf  soU,  and  aaalgn- 
Ing  them  a  light  airy  position  in  the  greenhowae>  By  thie  mode  of  treatment 
yon  may  have  them  in  flower  at  the  t&e  required.  HeUeboma  niger  aaaadmna 
and  H.  niger  minor  are  very  desirable  kinds,  the  latter  flowering  rather  eaitter 
than  the  former.  For  flowering  at  Ohristmas  the  Roman  Hyacinth  is  good, 
liaving  pure  white  LUy-of>th»>yall«y-lifce  belle.  Beyond  Oaaaelliaa  and 
Zpaeris  The  Bride,  we  do  not  know  what  other  white  flowasa  would  suit, 
azeept  Primulas,  eepeei^ly  the  doable  white  Primula  flmbriata  alba  flora- 
irieno.  White  Camalliaa  are  Alba  plana,  Oomtesse  Oalini,  Fimbriata,  Mrs. 
Perdval,  Mathotiana  alba.  Yon  may  have  flae  Uoome  of  OhryaaaUienume, 
growing  the  planta  out  doom  np  to  October,  and  than  removing  to  the  green- 
honea.  White-iiowering  kinds  :~White  Beverley,  OarieaisBa,  Gouateae  of 
<}ranvil]e,  Bmpreaa  of  India,  Oeoige  Peabody,  White  Olobe,  Hetty  Barker, 
Isabella  Bott,  Madaaie  Domage,  Miss  Marediaax,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Norma. 
These  are  large- flowered  Pompons:  Marabout,  Mdlle.  Martha,  Medele,  and 
White  Trevenna.  Yon  will  need  to  keep  them  oool,  in  order  to  have  them  in 
tfower  so  late. 

Lapaosrza  BosMk  TLAHTao  ouTsms  (if.  2?.  P.).— The  Lapaoeria  would 
not  suit  for  planting  in  a  border  outside  the  conservatoiy,  as  the  shoots  come 
directly  from  the  root,  and  it  would  not  answer  to  cut  thoee  away  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  the  other  shoots.  Could  you  hot  make  a  border, 
and  so  plant  inside  the  house  ?    Yon  would  have  a  much  better  reeult. 

Otclamxh  BssnLZHoa  hot  Tamvrnia  (A  Ptuulid  AmaUur),—In  your 
greenhouse,  in  which  Primulas,  Heaths,  and  Camellias  thrive.  Cyclamens 
ought  to  flower  well,  and  we  can  only  conclude  yon  have  erred  In  their  hum- 
mer and  antumn  treatment.  In  "  The  QTeenhoase,"  which  you  can  have  by 
poet  from  our  office  for  lOd.,  yon  wiU  ilnd  full  psattcnlars  of  the  treatment  of 
<:<yclamens.  Your  treatment  must  be  very  singular,  as  yoa  write  of  **  some 
«orm8  uncovered,  some  oovued,  some  nearly  drv,  some  seldom  watered, 
others  more  freely."  But  you  furnish  us  with  no  data  to  enable  us  to  judge 
whether  your  treatment  is  right  or  not. 

Appls  Trzbb  Babkxd  bt  Sheep  (J.  D.).— As  your  trees  are  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  they  have  mostly  good-sised  stems,  and  as  sheep  rarely  bark 
trees  so  completely  aa  rabbits,  we  expect  that  enough  of  the  inner  bark  is  left 
to  enable  the  trees  to  recover.  We  would  not  adviiie  anythiog  being  done  to 
them,  excepthag,  perhapa,  wrapping  them  roond  with  hay  or  straw  bands  to 
fceep  out  the  cold ;  but  if  aevere  weather  occur  before  this  is  done,  we  would 
hardly  take  the  trouble  to  do  that,  aa  in  any  case  it  ought  to  be  removed  in 
ApriL  Healthy  vigoroua  trace  have  the  power  of  remedyhig  meny  evils  ariring 
from  accidents,  and  thia  being  one,  we  would  not  by  any  means  regard  the 
trees  aa  hopeleas,  unless  the  bark  is  gone  wholly,  and  even  then  we  would  not 
^ve  them  up.  We  do  not  approve  of  any  kind  of  dreesing,  especially  anything 
of  an  acrid  or  caustic  nature;  but  if  their  appearance  is  offensive,  von  might 
paint  them  over  with  ordinary  mud  or  day,  if  it  contains  nothing  hurtful  to 
TCffetation.  Healthy  vigorous  treea  outUve  a  good  deal  of  bark-gnawing. 
UsuaUy  it  ia  the  repetition  of  the  injury  that  kills.  We  have  plenty  of 
iastaaeee  of  the  hitter. 

Lna  Watkb  voa  EzpBLLnfo  WoBsn  (T.  (?.).— Use  dear  IIbm  water, 
made  by  placing  1  lb.  of  fireah-dafced  Ume  in  three  gallona  of  water,  atir-up 
in  a  eaak,  allow  the  whole  to  stand  forty-eight  hours,  then  stop  the  holes  in 
the  poU  with  day,  and  ddoge  the  aoH  with  the  dear  liquid.    The  hotes  ia 


the  pota  should  be  opened  after  the  soil  has  been  flooded  with  the  Um* 
water  three  houra.  The  lime  water  doea  not  injure  any  Ferns  that  we  hava 
employed  it  for,  and  we  do  not  think  it  would  hurt  yours. 

WoBMS  nff  Bulb  Pots  {8,  T.).— Water  with  lime  water. 

Name  ov  Oeabs  {A  Working  LoJy).— The  dried  specimen  of  grass  voa 
sent  us  is,  we  think,  Erianthus  Bavennie,  a  vwy  fine  silvery-plumed  sort,  but 
not  equal  to  the  Pampas  Grass.  A  bulbous  plant,  popularly  known  as  "  the 
Onion  Plant,**  we  do  not  know,  nor  can  we  make  out  from  your  description. 
Send  us  a  flower  when  the  plant  oomes  in  bloom. 

Kambs  or  Plants  (J.  (7.).— Chimoaanthus  firaaaas,  Janaa  Allsploe.  It  waa 
introduced  from  Oliina  by  Lewd  Coventry  in  1790.  (A  W.  £t).— Phlomia 
fratieoea,  Jerusalem  Sage. 


FOULTBT,  BEE,  'ASD  WSEOE  OHSOBIOLE. 

BRISTOL  POULTEY  SHOW- 

This  was  held  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  19th  inst.  in  the  Bifle 
Drill  Hall.  The  entries  of  poultry  amounted  to  upwards  of  860, 
those  of  Pigeons  to  some  200  more.  A  fall  report  from  the  ^en, 
of  **  WiLTSHiRB  Bbctob"  wiU  appew  next  week.  The  followmg 
awards  were  made : — 

iKmnwoe  (Coloured).— Cocfc«fiel.—l  sad  1,  L.  PaMoa,  HilUaore,  Taaatoii. 

B,  T.  G.  Bnmell.  HirheldevAr.  he  and  c.  BIra.  WoUocombe,  tttomford  BfCtory* 
PulUU.—l  and  Cup,  Henry  Linirwood.  Needham  Market,  i,  W.  W.  Rnttlidge. 
KendaL  8,  A.  Darby,  BridgnoriOi.  he,  Mrs.  B.  Wllloox,  Mallaea  Court  (S).  c, 
L.  Fatten. 

DoRUMoa  (Coloured).— (7ock.—l  and  Cup.  Mrs.  WoUoeombe.  S,  Bev.  H.  F. 
HamUtua,  Combe  8t  Nlcholaa.  8,  J.  Tionglaad,  Gxeadoa.  Hens.— 1  aad  I,  L. 
Pattoa.   S,  J  Iionglaad. 

Doaanioa  (ailvcr-drev).— Cocksret  or  Ooeh.—h  O.  B.  Creeawell.  Barly  Wood* 
Bagshot.  PulleU  or  Hem.— I,  O.  B.  CresswelL  S,  W.  W.  ButtUdge.  8,  L. 
Wren,  Lowestoft,    fcc.  Rev.  T.  B.  Cato.  Wye  Vicaraffe. 

Coonxxs  (CianamoB  and  Buff)  —CoekereL—l  and  8,  W.  A.  BaneU.  SLMra.  A. 
Tindal,  Ayleebnry.   PiOlsto.— 1.  Mra.  A.  TindaL   1,  A.  Darby.   8,W.A7BumeU. 

CooHiNB  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— Coelk— 1  and  Cup,  Lady  Owydyr,  Stoka 
Park.  Ipswich.  S.  C.  Taylor.  Oloneester.  8;  A.  Dickinson,  Oestlngton.  Bene* 
—1,  Mr*.  A.  Tindal.   8,  Hu  Feast.  Swansea. 

OocHns  (Brown  and  Partridge).  —  Ooekerel  or  Ooek.  —  1,  O.  ShiimvbeB* 
Xjsigbton  Bussard.  8,  T.  Stretch,  OrmeUrk.  8.  C.  Taylor,  he,  Hon.  Ura. 
flugden.  Wells,  e,  W-  A.  Bumeli.  Pullets  and  Hen*.— I,  F.  ^nUcm.  8,  Ot* 
Shnmpton.   8,  T.  Stretch.    Jtc,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,   e,  Hon.M^Sngdsn; 

C.  Taylor. 

CooBivs  (White).  ~  Oocfesnl  or  Ooeh.  —  !,  B.  W.  Beachy,  Flader,  Kiaga* 
kerswell.  8.  w.  Whitworth,  Jan.,  Loagsight.  8,  W.  A.  BumAll.  he»  Mrs.  A. 
Tindal;  J.  Bloodworth.  Cheltenham,  e,  J.  Tuner,  Bath.  PulleU  or  Hene.—l^ 
Cup,  and  8,  B.  W.  Beachy.  8,  C.  Bloodworth.  he.  Lady  Owydyr;  W.  Whit- 
worth,  Jan. ;  W.  A.  Bumeli. 

Bbabmas  (Dark).— CoekereL— 1  and  S,  H.  Uagwood.  8,  L.  Wright.  he»  T.  H. 
Watevmaa,  Andertoa,  CorawaU;  J.  Bvaae,  Keyasham  (4):  Hua.  Mm.  A.  B. 
Hamiltoa,  RidgmonL  Wobuin ;  T.  Waters.  Keynaham :  L.  Wright  {%) ;  O. 
Jones.  Ooldthom  Hill.  Wolverhampton,  e,  u.  B.  Morr«U,  Caemawr,  Clyro: 
Hon.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hamilton;  J.  Evans  (8);  E.  Eneor.  Bristol.  PuUeU.—\  and 
Cup,  L.  Wright,  a,  B.  Lingwood.  &_BeT.  3.  D.  Peake,  f>al€iham  Ticange. 
vke,  H.  B.  Morrell  (i);  J.  Bvana;  L.  Wright;  H.  Liagwood.  he,  B.  Pritoaara* 
TetteahaU.  Wolverhampton ;  H.  B.  Morrell:  W. Birob,  Bainacie, Coveniry;  0. 
Jonee ;  T.  F.  AnsdeU.  Cowley  Mount,  8L  Helena.   «,  J  Bvans. 

BaABKAS  (Dark).— Cock  —1  and  Cup.  Newnham  A  Manbv,  Wolverhampton: 
8.  F.  J.  CotterelL  Birmingham.  8,  Ber.  A.  Van  Straubensee,  Tettonhall 
Vicarage,  vke,  w.  H.  Orabtree.  Leveaahulme.  he.  J.  T.  Taiatoa.  Olonceater; 
J.  Bvana ;  Hon.  Mra.  A.  B.  Hamiltoa ;  B«  Eaaor ;  W.  Hartley,  Barby.  Skiptoo; 
L.  Wy*ght.  JEr«fu  —1,  H.  Lingwood.  9,  J.  Evans.  8.  T.  F.  AnadclL  vkc,  u.  B. 
Morrell    he,  F.  J.  Cotterell ;  T.  F.  Ansdell.   e,  B.  Pritohard. 

Bbahmas  (Light).— CoeJIrereL—l  and  Cup,  T.  A-  Dean,  Marden,  Hereford.  % 
P.  Heinea,  Pidgrave,  Diss.  8.  F.  J.  CoitereU.  vhe,  M.  Leno.  Markyate  Htreet. 
he,  Mra.  A.  Williamsen,  Leieester  (8) ;  F.  J.  Cotterell.  e,  Mrs.  A.  TlndaU 
PalMi.— 1,  Cup,  and  8,  Mrs.  A.  WlUiamson.  8,  T.  A.  Dean,  kc,  P.  Hainee ;  J. 
Tamer;  H.  Drayoott,  Leieeeter;  B.  BlBa,  Cbepetow;  W.  H»  Crabtree. 

Bbahhas  (Light).— roek.—!  and  Cup,  M.  Leno.  %  H.  M.  Maynard,  Holme, 
wood.  Bydo,  Isle  of  Wight.  8.  Mrs.  A.  WilUamson.  he,  Mrs.  A-  Winiamaon ; 
W.  H.  Crabtree ;  J.  Bloodworth,  Cheltenhgm ;  J.  Mitchell.  Moseler.  Birming- 
ham, e,  J.  R.  Bodbard,  Wringcon.  if«iM.— 1  and  Cup,  Mra  A.  Williamson.  8, 
J.  B.  Bodbard.  8.  F.  J.  OottereU.  he,  Mra.  Tuner,  Avoa,  Rtngweod ;  F.  Grool^ 
Foreet  BilL 

SPAMsa.— CocfeersI— 1,  Cup,  and  8,  B.  Jones.  8,  J.  B.  Bodbard.  vhe,  J, 
Barry,  Briatol ;  J.  B.  Bodbard.  he,  E.  Jonea :  O.  K.  Chtloot ;  A.  Darby,  e,  F. 
Cooper,  Henley;  A.  Jones.  Rtapleton;  J.  R.  Bodbard;  Miss  B.  Browne. 
PuueU—l,  Cnn,  and  8,  B.  Johes.  t.  Mrs.  E.  Allsopp.  he,  O.  K.  Gliilcot,  CoU 
ham ;  T.  Bamfleld,  Brandon  Hill,  Briatol. 

Spamxsk.— Cock.— 1,  W.  R.  Bull,  Newport  Pagnell.  8,  B.  Joaea.  8,  T.  Moora^ 
Weet  Bote  Dooka,  Cardifll  Acnt.— 1,  A.  Darby.  8,  Mrs.  B.  All8<9P.  8,  B. 
Jonee.    he,  T.  Bamfleld. 

Hambumbs  (Qold-spangled).— Cocfefrel  or  Coek—1  and  Gup.  J.  Buckley, 
Taonten,  Ashton-cnder-i.yne.  8,  H.  Beldon,  Goltstock.  Bingfey.  8,  W.  A. 
Hyde,  Harat,  Anhton-nnder-Lyne.  PuUeU  or  Hen$,—i  aad  Cup,  n.  BeUon.  1^ 
J.Baekley.    8. J.  Rollinson.   he. W.  A. Hvde. 

Hambdrohs  (SilTcr-epangled).  —  Coek«r«l  or  Ceolfc.  — 1,  Ashten  A  Booth, 
Mottram.  8,  H.  Beldon.  8.  J.  Fielding.  Mewohareh,  Maaoheeter.  Pititelf  or 
Hens.— 1  aad  vke,  J.  RoUinaon.  Undley,  Otley.  8,  J.  Fielding.  8,  Miae  E. 
Browne,  he.  A  shtoa  A  Booth ;  Mies  B.  Browne,  Chardleigh  Oreea.  o,  J.  Oext, 
Bwansea ;  U.  Beldon. 

HAJfBVBOBs  (Gold-pencilled).— Coefcsrel  or  Cock.— I  and  8.  H.  Beldon.  8,  W. 
Speakm«n,  Nantwlch.  he.  T.  Edmonda,  Jan.,  Tetaea :  W.  J.  M.  Oregory, 
Weeton^auper-Hare.  PuUett  or  fleas.— 1.  J.  Walker,  Brletwith,  Ripley.  8,  J. 
RolHaaoa.  8,  H.  Moore,  Westo»«npe^Mare.  he,  H.  BeMoa.  c,  C.  lUood* 
worth.  Cheltenham  (8). 

Haicbobohs  (HilvMrpeacilled).— Cockerel  or  Cock.—!,  Withheld.  8  aad 8,  H. 
Beldon    PulleU  or  H«fu.— 1  and  8,  H.  Beldon.   8,  B.  H.  Roe,  Swansea. 

HucBUBOBS  (al^ok).— Cockerel  or  Coek.—l,  Rev.  W  Serieantaon,  Acton  Bur' 
nell  Rectory,  Shrewabury.  8.  H.  Maskery.  Brow  Bill,  Leek.  8,  H  Beldon. 
FuUeU  or  Hens.- 1  and  8,  Rev.  W.  Seijeanteon.  S,  T.  Buah,  BristoL  he,  H. 
Beldoa. 

Oamb  (Black'breasted  aad  other  Bedi).— Coeksrel  or  Coek.—l  aad  Cm,  S. 
Matthew,  Stowmarket.  8,  W.  T.  Lovenng,  Caprera,  8t.  Austel.  8,  J.  Coekt 
Worcester,  vhe.  J.  Palmer,  Wednesbary.  he,  W.  H.  Stagg.  Netheravon, 
Pewsey  (8);  J.  Forayth,  Wolverhampton.  PuUet  or  flen.— i,  J.  Cock.  8,  S. 
Mathew.  8,  Q.  Cotton,  Snnaiagdalo.  Berka.  he,  W.  H.  Stagg;  H.  Lotaa^ 
Ouadle ;  Rev.  H  Helyar,  Pendomer  Rectory,  7 eovil. 

a*MB  (A^  other  varietjj.— Cockerel  or  Coek.—\,  S.  Mathew.  8,  P.  A.  Bec^ 
(Juilafleld,  WeiahpooL  8.  O.  Lunt.  Market  Drayton,  he.  Dr.  W.  K.  Bulfanore^ 
Falmoath;  H.  .lalian.  PaUef  or  fl'^a.—l  and  Cap,  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Dotton, 
Windrush  Rectory,  Burford.  8,  Mrs.  A.  TindaC  8,  H.  P.  P.  Pnoe,  Caetla 
Madoo.  Brecon  he,  Mrs.  A.  Tindal :  J.  Oaoroft. 
*     Mault.— Cockerel  or  Cock.— 1,  J.  Hintoa,  Waxmiaatar.  %  F.  SaUa.  BimlBfr 
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Z^^'J?*^*"^  JkW.  RP»yM.   t.J.  BiAtoB.    A«.W.II.  Payne,  Hhrtwtbair; 
W^  BwElabla^  B«iiMl«p|»,  D«von.    e.  J.  Hinton ;  J.  8.  Rooth.  ChMUifleU. 
_Pinjam.—VimUr»l  vr  Oock,—!  ud  he,  H.  B«Moa.    I  and  e,  O.  C.  Adkliu, 
'*— mtofhML   I,  K.  JoMt,  KaMh.   •*<?,  0.  Bloodworth.    M&te  or  AmuI-I 

c,  a.BcUon.  S  and  he .  G.  C.  Adkin*.  8,  C.  Bloodworth. 
,  *^«f«a.— C»e*«^  or  Coefe.— 1  and  Cap,  R.  B.  Wood,  Uttozet«r.  t.  Iter.  K. 
1.  Kjdtej.  I,  W.  DrlBf,  Faraffaham.  ftc,  Ifn.  Troyto,  Bampton ;  W.  Whit- 
vMtb.  Jan. ;  tb*.  A.  Tiadall.  a,  J  Walloa,  Orojdoa ;  H.  F.  Prioa, Tja-jeoad. 
-  S^'^Sr^lP*"^"^  •  ■•  '•»*«  iHiWrtf  ar  A«M.— ),  B.  B.  Wood.  1 D.  Lana. 
^  W.  Banowa.  Diaa.  «ke,  Mra.  UwaaUyn.  iioxut  CoAmaa.  BrU^and.  ha,  W. 
DriDff.    e_J.  K.  Fowlar ;  J.  J.  Maldaa, Binffaawada  {t) ;  HTFaaat/ 

_VAai«it.-Coafcar««  or  Cock.— 1,  0.  M.  Hole,  TiTaitOB  (Blaek 


Co^aau).  ^  W.  &  T.  Holt,  Chvnh,  AcariafftoB.  t,  Bar.  «^.  Taarla,  Gaseley 
]nMn«a,  Nawmarkat  (WUta  I>orkiBff).  »Jic,  W.  Wildaj,  Ooaham,  Haata 
g»^»  '^*^*!"'i*^  *«*  J-  Watklaa,  Mardaa,  Haraford  (Friealand).  e,  llrt  T. 
taM.  Coralay,  Warannatar  (WhitaDorkiog);  H.  Farria.'Waaton^aparMan 
&i'i-  f»*"*i»  «r  *''"•—*»««' Cup,  W.  *  T.  Holt  (Black  Coohia).  illn.A. 
™f>l- ."•l^adyOwydTT.  v*«,  B.  Tomklm,  Biiatol  (Andaliuia&a).  he.  Bar. 
F.  Te«rla:  A.  i)arbj:  O.  A.  Baadon,  Craaob barrow,  Taontoa  (Wbita  Anda- 
teaten X.    e. JHlaa  MUi.  Riakmaaaworth  (Whita  Lafhom) :  F.  WUtoa,  Qloneaater. 

' 3^^?H, < !*>^»«tj^*^^"»>"-*' ^'  *•  ^ow*«.  »Md  8,  J.  Hadgaa. AjFletbory. 
«hi^  J.  Walter,  Svnag  »aQBt,Boelida1a. 

Dv«a  (Bo«aajk-l  and  Cm.  W.  Erana,  PrAaeot  L  L.  Patton.  I,  J.  T. 
Browa.  Ht  AaalaU.  9ke.  J.  N.  0.  Popa.  Briatol.  he,  J.  C.  Hooyar,  A^raunonlh. 
'^S^*^ '  ^'.y^^'^^'   ^  ^'  9Uphm%  Higham  Oraan,  aioaeaatar  (f). 

1KCK»  (Blaak  Eaat Inoi-a).-!, O.  8. SainabarT. Darlsaa.  1,  J.  W.  KaUawar, 
y«*y««^tt*e.  Wa^of  ;^*J&»-   •  Md  vJto,  J.  Walkar.   he,  J.  W.  KaUaway ;  J. 

DccKa  (An; 
hea    ' 


laak  Eaat  Inoi*B).— 1,  G.  8.  Saiaabarr. 
ttaga.IalaofWigtit   •aadvJto.J.Wa 
^  eTw.  a.stan(S). 
>c«a  (AST  othar  Tarlaty).-!  tad  S,  If.  Laao.   I,  B.  WOUaaon,  GniUUoH. 
and  0,  G.  N.  Bakar.  Chaiaaa,  Loadoa  (Carollaa  and  aCandarln). 
tan.— 1,  J.  K.  Fowiar.    S,  T.  Wataon,  Whitaar«,  Colaahill  (Gray  and 


.^-]UL.P^km.   S, Bar. N.  J. Bidlay.   8, T.  M. Dairy, QadAay.   c,J. 
W.  M »naon,  Pambroka. 

«£*^  S**?^*"  (Blaok-braaatad  and  othar  Badi).— I,  W.  Bontohar.  Nottlag 
|B^„^^*tshumaoh.Bo«thwan.  8,  J.  Mayo,  Okmeaatar.  he,  B. H. B.  Bmith; 
J.  RnlitTmnn. 

•^^'^-^^VI^"  (*»y  oUbtsr  Tariaty).— 1  and  Cop.  G.  HaU,  Xaadal.  S,  E. 
fm^  CmrfilL  8.  J.  Katoa,  Grantham,  ha,  J.  Ifayo ;  Mn.  O.  BaU :  HaU  and 
Aahau»re ;  F.  Shwaaah. 

Oaiu  BjjrTAM a  (Aay  rariaty).— Co«k.— 1  and  Cap,  G.  BAIL  >  and  8.  J.  Eaton. 
«he,  W.  Bpgera,  Snnderland  y  F.  Shamaah ;  D.  Bontar,  Bandariand.  he,  Mn, 
&•  Hall ;  J.  Mayo. 

BAaTAxa  (tflaekCIaan-laggad):— l,Ciip.nd  L  W.  H.  Bbaoklaton,  Bradforfl. 
'  '^J^z  ^'  Oambridga,  II  oxHald,  Bziatol.  he,  B.  F.  Parrott,  Haabory.  BiiatoL 
e,  H.  Baidoa :  B.  F.  Parrott. 

BA^TAiia  (Gold  aad  Hilrer  Sabrlghta).— 1,  Cop,  and  e,  M.  Lano.  %  Mrs.  Mayo. 
a^J.Watai,Haaiewall-aall,Btrminffham.      "'*  *  "  ' 

BuETAKa  < White  Glaan-laggad|.-l.  Withheld.   %  H.  Baldon. .  8,  A.  G.  Blood- 


PI0B0N8. 

(Blaek  or  Daa).— Coek.— i,  Cap,  and  8,  B.  Folton,  Brocklay  Boad, 

Bear  uraoa.  London.    8,  G.  J.  Taylor.  Fartown,  Rnddaralleld.   the,  H.  Yardley, 

Jttnaingtanm.    he.  T.  Criapu  SonthaU.    e,  G.  Hodgklnaon.  BLnaiaRham;  T. 

r^9  ^^^'~^»  ^P»  <"^  ^»  »•  VvUaa.  8  and  0,  G.  tf.  Hookey,  Clinon,  BriatoL 
Ae,T.  Cnapfl}. 

cUanmaa  ( blue)  — Coeh  or  Hen.— Cm,  B.  T.  Daw.  vhe,  O.  Hodgkiaaoa.  he, 
T.  CTi«p.  e.  W.  E.  Nalder,  Brnaawick  Street,  London;  E.  T.  Dew,  Weaton- 
wper-Mare  (2). 

CAaanaa  {Whitel- Cock  or  flajw— Cap,  T.  Ciiap. 

PucTBBa.— Co<rfc.-l.  Cop.  aad  vhe,  H.  rtatt  Knowla.  8,  V.  HIM,  XaUng.  8. 
6.  J.  Taylor^  he.  Bar.  W.  O.  BoUaa,  Bath,   e,  Rer.  W.  O.  BnUen ;  B.  Folton. 


Ai«.— 1,  B.  FnltOB.   2,  G.  J.  Taylor.   8,  N.  HilL   he,  Mra.  Ladd,  Calne;  B. 
niton. 

TcKBLXBi  (Ahnoad).— Coefc  or  Hen^l,  Cap,  and  he,  H.  Tardley.   8  aad  8,  B. 
mum. 


Trnuaa  (Short-faced,  any  ▼aiiety).-Cock  or  H«n.-1,  J.  Fleldlag,  ion., 
Ba^da]«.    8,  H.  Yardley.   8.  R.  Futon.    he.J.Watta.   c,  G.  J.  Taylor. 

OvLa  (FoaaSga)  —Coek  or  Bea.— 1  and  ke.  T.  W.  Townaon,  Bowdoa.  1,  B. 
Fi^ton.    8,  F.  braand,  Bideford.    e.  J.  L.  Smith. 

BAua.— Coek  or  Ben.—l  and  8,  B.  Fnltos.   8,  H.  Yardley. 

TBbMvwrana.— Cock  or  Ben.-'l,  Cap,  and  8,  R.  Fallon.   1 F.  Braand. 

Jjoaataa.— Coek  or  Sen.— I,  E.  Fulton.  8,  T.  W.  Swallow,  Merttaaipton. 
8, 0.  B.  Qreafewell.    he,  G-  J.  Taylor ;  K.  Fulton,   b,  F.  Brauad. 

FA8TA1X.8.— Coek  or  Ben.—1  and  he,  J.  F.  Loreraldge,  Newark.  8  aad  e,  Ber. 
W.  Sarjeaataoa.    8.  H.  Yardley. 

Tnam.— Coek  or  Heru-l,  W.  Croft,  KiUinghall.  BIpley.  S  and  8,  O.  B. 
OaaaweU.  vhe, E.  T.  Dew.  he, T.  W.  Townaon ;  G.  J. Taylor,  e,  G.  B.  Grogory, 
TawHTiiiT^r 

Owu  (EagUah).— Coek  or  Hen.— I  and  Cop,  J.  L.  Smith,  8  aad  8,  T.  W. 
Townaon.    he,  B.  Lee,  Nantwioh ;  B.  Vardon,  Uvarpool.    e,  J.  Watta. 

Kriia  —Coek  or  Hen,— I,  Bar.  A.  G.  Brooke,  Shrawardine.  8,  F.  WUton.  8, 
B.  Yardley. 

DaA««oira  (Blaa  or  Silrer).— Coek  or  Hen.— I,  8,  and  he,  W.  Bishop,  Dor- 
heater.  8,  W.  B.  Mitohell.  Moieley,  Birmingham,  e,  W.  B.  MitcheU ;  B. 
Yardley. 

DaaaooiiMAny  othar  ootonr).— Coek  or  Hen.— I  aad  Cap,  W.  BiAop.  8,  R. 
Fkltan.    8.  W.  B.  Mitchell,    he,  W.  Blehop ;  W.  B.  Mitchell,    e,  G.  B.  wefrory. 


(8h«rt4aeed).— Coek  or  aen.—%  G.  K.  Chiloott.  1  and  8,  Wtthh( 
^  Aarwaan  (Loag-faeed).— Coek  or  Hen—1  aad  Cup, C.  F.Sagland,  Stroad. 
^H.  Jannlnga.  Allerton.   8  and  e,  E.  F.  Wilaon,  Brighton,   he,  H.  Jenninga ;  A. 
Webater.KirfcaUll,  Leeds.  -t     -• 

_An  o#HUi  VABiKTr.— Coek  or  Hen,—!,  H.  Yardlay.  8,  G.  J.  Taylor.  8,  B. 
Faltoa.    he,  B.  Wilkiaaoa.   e,  F.  Braand ;  J.  Watte. 

JjJBQMS.—PouUrti:  Mr.  Biohftrd  Teebay,  Falwood,  Preiton  - 
Bey.  GienTille  F.  Hodion,  North  P«UMiion;  Mr.  Samoal  Bum, 
"Whitby.    Piffeon$ :  Mr.  BU  AllBop,  Spencer  Street,  Birmizigfaam. 

CORK  AND  SOUTH  OP  IRELAND  POULTRY 

SHOW. 

This  wm  held  on  the  14th  «nd  15th  inst.,  in  the  Assembly 
Booms,  and  far  exceeded,  both  in  quantity  and  qnaHty,  any 
oyier  of  the  Society's  shows.  The  classes  of  Spemish,  Dorkinffa, 
Brahnuu  (Light  and  Dark),  Game  fowl,  Ges9e,  and  Turkeys  were 
espeeiall^  fine.  The  Figeontf  numbering  nearly  170  psus,  were 
a  show  in  tbemselTSS,  the  quality  of  the  Oarrien,  Barbs,  and 
Jaoobins  being  equal  to  any  English  or  Scotch*  great  show. 
Cage  Birds  were  extremely  good.  To  add  to  the  amusement  of 
the  public,  a  flying  match  of  Homing  Pigeons  was  made  from 
Queenstown  to  Cork,  Mr.  JefEries,  Antwerp,  winning  four  prizes 
out  of  six.  The  industrious  and  painstaking  Committee  retained 
their  zepatatlon  for  ability  and  courtesy  in  managing  their  Show. 


Mr.  Cooper,  of  Limerick,  won  the  poulfary  cup ;  Mr.  Burnley  the 
Pigeon  cup ;  and  Mr.  Hyder  the  Cage  Bird  cup. 

A  Grey  Parrot  (No.  440  in  the  catalogue),  exhibited  by  D.  A. 
Bayly,  was  awarded  the  second  prize  inlts  class.  Thii  bird  wst 
credited  with  the  following  acoompUshmenta : — It  spNeaks  fifty- 
six  separate  sentences,  sings  various  comic  songs  with  words, 
and  two  songs  without  words ;  whistles  the  mi^or  and  minor 
scales,  with  shakes  aad  cadences;  dances  to  whistling  aad 
singing;  imitates  fifteen  different  birds,  together  with  thirly 
other  difTerent  sounds,  including  laughing,  coughing,  sneez- 
ing, &0n  It  recognises  ssTeral  persons  by  their  own  names,  and 
asks  questions. 

We  are  glad  to  add  the  southern  railway  companies  gave^Yery 
facility  to  the  exhibitors,  being  a  noble  contrast  to  the  grasping 
and  narrow-minded  policy  pursued  by  the  northern  lines  at  the 
Belfast  Show,  whose  extortionate  charges  most  fairly  made  ex- 
hibitors determine  neyer  again  to  leaTO  themselves  open  to 
such  conduct,  but  have  a  clear  agreement  with  railway  com- 
panies beforehand.  —  {Cork  Mzaminer  and  Irish  Farmers* 
OaMette.) 

8r*inaH'— If  adaL  Iba.  Bay.  1,  Mlaa  Da  Ooaraay  DraTsr.  %  J.  0.  G4N)par 
he.  Mn.  Hay;  J.  C.  Ooopar. 

DoaKxifOB.—SUver-0r«y.— Hadal  aad  he,  J.  C.  Cooper.  1  aad  %  8.  Mowbray. 
Coiowad.— 1.  9.  O.  Coopar.  |^  B.  Mowteay.  IFhMe  or  other.^l,  Mra.  F. 
Marptay.   1,  Mra.  Hay. 

BoopAiia.— 1.  L.  A.  Baamiah.  %  J.  0.  Ooopar.  he.  Lady  A.  Uoyd.  e, 
yitcoaataaa  Doaaratle ;  Mra.  Hay* 

OaBTa-r<BOB  oa  La  Flbohx.— 1  and  e,  J.  0.  Goopar.  1,  mas  If.  B«rx«B« 
he,  Mra  Bay. 

HijiBOKOBi.—SpanoIetl.— 1,  L.  A.  Baaadah.  a.  J.  C.  Coopar.  he,  S.  Mow* 
bray.   Penemed.—\,  8  Mowbray.  9,  Mlaa  M.  Barroa. 

PoLiaH  -1,  J.  K.  MlUaar. 

Oaks.— Bloeh  or  Brown  Bed— 1,  J.  C.  Coopar.  1,  K.  C.  Craaaer.  he,  T.  O'Orady^ 
e,  J.  Downay.   Any  other  eolovr.—l,  J.  C.  Coopar. 

OAMa  BAMTAva  -  JBtoeh  or  Brown  Bed.— 1, 0.  Kaaim.  S,  J.  Dowlias.  he,  O. 
B.  Ball,  e,  L.  A.  Baainlgh.  Anif  othar  eolour.— 1  and  he,  P.  Dnorow.  1,  J.  C 
Coftpar. 

BaABMAB.— Dorfe.— 1,  Mrs.  Hay.  %  3.  G.  Coopar.  he,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Webbar :  J* 
P.  Fltaffarald.  Chfeheaa.— 1,  J.  C.  Ooopar.  9,  L.  F.  Parria.  he,  Mra.  Sarguit; 
Mra.  May ;  L.  F.  Pania. 

BEABiiAa.  —  Light  - 1,  F.  Hoddar.  1,  lAdy  A.  Lloyd,  he,  O.  Baohardt. 
Chiefenu.— 1,  Mrs.  Foiraat.   %,  L.  F.  Parxin.    he,  Miaa  M.  Barroa ;  Mlaa  Quia  ; 

A.  Flald  ;  Mra.  Hay.    e,  B.  L.  Tivy. 

CocHiMB— Bu#  or  CnuuBmon,—!,  J.  C.  Coopar.  S,  B.  L.  Tiry.  vhe,  Mnu 
Bargiat.  he,  Mra.  Hay.  Ch<«hefM.— 1,  F.  W.  Zorhorat  I,  Mra.  Sargixit.  he, 
Mra.  Driag ;  Mra.  Hay.    e,  Mlaa  M.  Barroa. 

CooHiaa.— Portrwl^e  or  Broien.— 1,  J.  K.  Mflfaiar.   S,  L.  Stooay. 

Toajuva.— 1.  J.  0.  Goc^ar.    %  Miaa  L.  Xaaff.   e,  J.  slattery. 

Oasaa.— 1.  J.  C.  Cooper.   8,  W.  J.  Toaikina.  he,  J.  C.  Coopar :  Lady  A.  Lloyd. 

DncKB.— Jtouen— I,  J.  C.  Coopar.  9;  Mra.  Barglni.  he,  Miaa  M.  Barroa* 
AylMbwiy—l,  8.  Mowbray.    8,  J.  C.  Coopar.   e.  O.  Bieharda. 

WATaavowu— ^fw  other  oarMip.— 1  aad  M>oL  W.  St  L.  A.  Stawall  (Baddy- 
beaded  Dlrera  and  Carolina  Daeka).    he,  J.  Hackatt  (Chineaa  Geeae). 

AiffT  oTHxa  Vabibtt.-I,  J.  0.  Cooper,  t.  Col.  W.  8t  L.  A  Stawell  (Ooldan 
Phaaaaata).  ohe,  W.  J.  Tomklaa  (Monffoliana).  he.  OoL  W;  St.  L.  A.  BUwall 
(Sthrar  Phaaaanta);  8.  Mowbray  (Blaok  HaxaboKba).  e.  Bar.  T.  W.  Oardo 
(Sebrlgbt  Bantama);  Mrs.  T.  W.  Webbar  (AndalnaTaaa);  Lady  A.  Lloyd  (Blaok 
Hambaivba). 

Saixxao  CLAaa.—!,  A.  N.  Tbompaon  (Booan  Dneka).  9,  J.  G.  Cooper.  8, 
Lady  A.  Lloyd  (DorUaga).  he,  J.  K  MiUaar ;  O.  H.  Gray  (Oana  BanUma) ;  T. 
O'Qrady  (Game  Bantama) ;  A.  Field  (La  Fl^ohe).  e,  L.  A.  Beaoiisb  (Hondana) ; 
BeT.  J.  I«yoaa  (Li^t  Branznaa)  (S) ;  H.  L.  Tiry  (Brahmaa). 

EXTBA  CLASSES. 
Oaibi.— Coek.— Gap,  T.  O'Grady.   9,  J.  O.  Goopar. 
Oaiu.— Beiu.— Madal,  J .  C.  Coopar.   %,  M.  C.  Crajnar. 
Oamb  Bamtamb.— Dweffiein^e.— Medal,  J.  G.  Cooper.   9,  J.  DowUng. 
TuKKBTa.— roiMM  — 1,  J.  G.  Goopor.   %  Mlaa  H.  BfCraith.    he,  Oapt  Bvy; 
MSbb  L.  Kiag.   e,  Viaaoaataaa  Doaaratta ;  Mlaa  L.  King. 
Medal  for  graataatnambar  of  poiata  la  pooitry  olaas.— J.  C.  Goopar. 

PIGEONS. 

PoTJTBas  — Coefes.— 1.  J.  H.  Parrott  9,  F.  W.  Zorhorat.  he,J.  Hawlay.  e^J* 
Lloyd.  Heiia.— LJ.Lloyd.  9,  J.  Hawlay.  he,  J.  Hawley ;  jrH.  Perrott ;  F.  W. 
Zarboat 

CAaaxaaa— Coefct.— Medal,9,  sndhe,J.  JafMes.  vhe,  G.  A.  Wberland.  e,W. 
J.  Bamley.   B«n«.— 1  aad  e,!j.  JeiErlea.   9,W.  J.  Bamley.    he,  G.  A.  Wberland. 

BABBa  «-Coehs.-l.  J.  Bawley.  9,  W.  J.  Bamley.  vhe.  J.  Jefbiea  (i);  W.  H. 
Beaaett(9).  he.  T.  O'arady ;  H.  L.  Tivy  (ft).  Heiw.— 1  aad  e.  J.  fiawley.  9,W. 
H.  Beanett.  mhe,  J.  JefltrieB.    he.  W.  J.  Bamley. 

OwLB  —1,  J.  Dowiiag.    9,  T.  O'Qrady.   e,  J.  JaffHefl. 

TanitfBTaBS.— Madai,  W.  J.  Bamley.  9,  J.  H.  Parrott.  t,  J.  Dowling;  J.  H. 
Parrott. 

Jacobxnb.— 1,  J.  H.  Parrott.   9,  W.  J.  Bnmley.   he,  W.  J.  Bamley ;  J.  Hawlay  ; 

B.  W.  Snritb  {%).   e,  T.  0*Orady. 

Famtau^b.— 1  aad  9,  W.  J,  Bamlay.   he,  J.  Bawley. 

Ntiifa.— 1,  J.  Hawley.   9,  J.  Dowling.    he,  W.  J.  Rnmley ;  J.  Hawley. 

TtiBBiTa  —1, 9,  aad  vhe,  W.  J.  Banuey.   e.  J.  Hawley. 

MAOPiaa.— 1  aad  he,  W.  J.  Bamley.   9*  J>  Bawley. 

TuKBLBaa.— 1,  J.  Bawley.   9,  W.  J.  Bamley.    he,  W.  J.  Bamley;  J.  Hawley. 

DaAOOowa.— 1.  J.  Dowlmg.  9,  J.  K.  Milnar.  vhe,  J.  Jeffirlea.  he,  W.  J« 
Bnmley.    e,  J.  Hawlay ;  J.  yelbiea. 

Amr  Varxbtt  not  G1.A8BXD.— 1,  W.  J.  Botaley  (ArehaagalB).  9,  J.  Bawley 
(Antwerpa). 

SabuxA CxiABa.— 1,  J.  Dowllag.   %%,  and  he,  W.  B.  Banaett  (Owla and  Blaok 
aad  Bed  Barb*),  vhe, J. K. Milnar ;W.B.Baaaat  (Bad Barbs).  e,W.J.RamleF 
(Masplaa). 
■  KXTBA  GLASSES. 

GABSJXBa.~FoimF'— Medal.  J.  JeflUee.  9  and  vhe.  0.  A.  Wberiand. 

Babsb.— ilfiyeokNir  «0eept  reUoia.— Foviif.— 1,0.  A.Wherland.  9andvhOr 
J.  Oowliag.    whole  olaaa  conuaaaded. 

Babbb.— Fellow.— 7ou«iy.—l  and  9,  J.  Dowling. 

Fi<f XNO  Match.- 1, 9, 8,  aad  4,  J.  JeflMea.    6  aad  6,  L.  P.  Byder. 

Medal  for  greataat  aombar  of  p<^ta  la  Mgaoa  olaaaea.- W.  P.  Bamlay. 

GAQB  BIBD3. 

Cakabisb  — BeZgioa.- 1.  D.  Bran.  9.  MIbb  A.  Byaa.  he,  B.  Lsno  (I);  W. 
BaaanelL   e,  W.  Hcanaall ;  W.  Beok. 

CANABiBB.-Norteteh.— 1,  B.  Lane.    9,  T.  J.  Babtngton.  ^    _ 

CANABiaa.- ilny  other  variety.— 1,  W.  Beak.   9,  L.  r.  Byder.    he,  D.  Byaa. 

BuLLnMCHBB.— 1,  L.  P.  BydeT.  t,  J.  Dowltng.  he,  J.  DowUag ;  P.  Keating; 
J.  Flyna. 

Gou>yiNaHBs.— l,L.P.Bydar.  ^J.Bobaon.  he, W.J. Kelly,  e, J. Dowling; 
A.  J.  Lealie;  P.  Keating. 

L1MNBTB.—I,  J.  Dowling.   9.L.  P.lMer.   he,  P.  Keatinc.   e.  L.  Thompson. 

GoLDTiretcH  Min^BB..-l.  B.  Ball.  9,  J.  Dowling.  vhe,  B.  Jaaaa ;  W.  K.  Magill ; 
Mrs.  Clarke;  B.  Boll,   he,  W.  K.  MagilL   e,  J.  Hobaon. 
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.W,K.I(I|(D1.    l,J.DawUs(. 


vto,  0.  P.  JohnHii ;  a.  JoDM.   fie,  B. 
Ij  (Elnx  vid  Grej}.    J^,  D.  A,  Bft^]/  (Bouwlllff 

~"A>iTnii»'T>mi'TT'!'-l, J. UDTd H%fl.  t, S.  1. ButIt rOoolntHl}. 

Hailil  lor  imttil  muntmor  potni*  In  Otga  Blrdi.— i.  F.  Rrdu. 

JrDoii. — Pouiln  STid  Figaont :  Mr.  C.  F.  Btannton.     Cage 
Birdi ;  Mi.  T.  O'Grady. 


BBOMLET  PODLTBT  SHOW. 
Thib  vu  held  on  ths  13th  uid  14Ch  at  the  Bifle  Drill  HkU. 
The  nooltry  entrlei  nnmbered  668,  thoie  of  the  Figeons  300,  uid 
the  Cuutriei  164. 


Wew" 


have  ouTud  off  the  doable  boDoim  for  their  owner.  The  claas 
for  h«iii  «M  ft  Tery  good  one,  tha  competition  being  yery  oloBo 
for  the  neoond  And  tfiird  prixee.  Coch  ini  followed,  oock  uid  hen 
together,  and  all  the  Tuietiea  crowded  into  one  close.  The 
entriei  nnmbered  twenty-fonr :  we  hope  thia  will  enoonrage  the 
Committee  to  do  lometmng  better  toi  them  at  their  next  ehow. 
Whites  were  first  and  asoond.  Furtridge  third.     The  first-prize 

Q  eiqnigite  pair  and  well  deaerved  their  position. 

a  very  pteued  with  a  pair  of  Biaoks,  bight;  com- 
mended, belonging  to  the  Bev.  J.  O.  S.  Knight.  The  BTahma 
olaaaei  ware  all  large  onae.  !□  Dark  cocks  the  firet-prize  bird 
WBi  a  ^ra&d  one,  bnt  oat  of  condition ;  the  seoond  a  big  bird ; 
the  third  mottled  on  the  breaat,  bnt  in  all  other  painte  we  like 
him  •■  mnoh  as  the  winner.  The  hens,  with  the  ezoeption  of 
the  flrat-prize  birds,  we  did  not  mneh  like.  The  seoand-piiie 
birds  were  good,  but  not  well  matched.  The  Lif[ht  cocks,  with 
a  few  eiceptionB,  Were  only  of  moderate  qoahty.  The  onp 
hens  were  good  in  size,  well  feathered  on  the  leg,  bnt  deficient 
in  markings.  In  the  Bpanith  olsss  a  fsw  good  speoimena  were 
to  be  fonnd.  The  fint-prize  cock  vas  a  neat  bird  and  in  good 
condition.  The  second  pen  was  rightly  pUoed,  bat  we  did  not 
Hke  ths  third.  Had  the  cook  la  pen  168  beea  in  better  trim  the 
pocitionof  thes«  penswoald  hare  been  transposed.  The  first 
prizes  in  both  the  Game  classes  were  taken  by  Mr.  Matthews 
with  birds  worthy  of  the  owner's  repatation.  The  French 
classes  were  both  good ;  in  Hondans  Mr.  Dring  seoored  both 
prizes  with  birds  tlutjwe  have  natioed  on  previoiu  ocoaaionl.  In 
CreTS-Crcois  Mr.  Wood  was  first  with  a  good  cook,  but  the  second- 
prize  pen  contained  the  belt  hen.  The  Hambargkt  were  noma- 
roos,  Dtit  w«  Donld  only  find  two  or  three  good  pens.  The  Blaok 
Bad  Bantam  class  contained  twenty-nine  enttiAS.  The  compe- 
tition wa*  dose  bedveon  the  Qiat  and  sacoDd-prizs  pens ;  the 
Mat  wet«  very  poor.    The  Brown  Bed  olau  in  ooali^  — 

betterthant'^-^'--'-     '-  "-     ■ ■ 

■bowed  two 


PaiUkrt  <n  BrowiUv  ^' 


■n   IDorfctoHj).     t,  a. 


B.Laiig  (VarlDDiJ.   I, C. W'Osdiiar  iuj^l Biabauj!   I, T. (;)iiut1b(Iui 

rsDun.    1,  H.  I.  OniutU.   S,  T.  V.  Dnrij.   the,  T. 

IrowD  (Bpulib).  1,  H.  A.  Watsbhimt 

I  (Bpaotali),    fi;  Q,  abr&,r,iaa~ii:ix£idi)~  i  y.  K. 

N.  6HleiA.kilo)»D:  \t.  PdLUt;  U-airraTi  J. 
ngi  B.  J.  W.  8(r.Uord;  C.  H.  Wi1.li.  e,  U.  Lam  Itl ;  3.  O. 
BtKI—l,J.  niOi.^I.  S.J.  W.8tr>UiiTj.__B.  MrLK.  AIIkiu 


-9<iulg  AinL— I,  A.  BintllT.    IA.A.V 

he,  U.  H.  am-,  a.  ibsrJ^w.  e,  w.  i 
r.  O.  Tuwok  iCatttn).  %  E.  Stoc 
He.l.Bowu.    c.J.Buir,ju. 


Birmingham.    Oaaariei :  Mr.  ^ 


«  very  poor.  The  Brown  Bed  olau  in  qoality  wh  not 
tian  the  Blaok.  In  the  Any  other  variely  Mr.  Entwiale 
two  very  beantifiil  pens  of  Piles,  which  ware  first  and 


Uie  lead  in  so  many  ot  onr  English  pnrsnits,  is  not  behind 
ponltry-breeding.  Turkeyi  were  nnnsoally  well  represented, 
and  the  classes  loi  J)ueb  contained  some  admir^tle  apeoimsns. 
The  Figaon  dassas  genenlly  aeaored  good  entries.  The  class 
for  Ponters  oontainad  toorteen  entries,  and  many  eitmnaly  fins 
birds  were  to  be  toond,  a  good  Bed  winning.  A  capitid  cU«s  ol 
Garrien  followed,  a  granoBlaok  cook  of  Mr.  Maynard's  winning 
in  a  vsry  strong  competition.  In  Barbs  Mr.  Mayaard  again 
aarried  off  all  the  priies.  The  Tumbler  class  contained  only 
three  entries.  Ths  Fantails  were  a  delightfal  class ;  bnt  we  fear 
the  yellow  sand  at  the  bottom  ol  the  pens  wonld  not  improve 
their  oondition  for  f ntnra  aihibitionB.  Jacobins  dessrre  special 
notice.  We  oonld  not  find  a  bad  bird  in  the  olaag.  Some  large 
classes  ot  Working  Antweips  oomplstad  a  very  anocesslal 
Bibibitioii. 


0,Ma.~aid.~OBt,a.TIMfw.   l,J.Jetan.   I,  F.ViiJ.    k«, B. K. Martin ; 
A.  J. Ksttliiws.  Am* allumrUtii.—l,  B-Uuihrw.  IE, BIw.   g, F. SinUng. 

HamiiKa.— 1  aalLw.  Dilif    *,  B«t.  h.  H.  Domtinlii.    ke,  V.  CnUul. 
lon.il.W.NojUidn.Vallwuwjl.I.'nK.   e,  M.  SudtonL 

Ca>TBi  oa  ti  FtHjaa.— Onp,  E.  B.  WooA  ^W.Drtu.   "" — '- 

V.  Cottaek,  Jsa. :  B.  RaadaU ;  S.  W.  Blbbnt;  J.  V>l — 

BAiaiumu.~FtnellUd.—l,  W.  Bpukmai.  1,0.  * 
TtotaMr.  L  B.  Ik  eiaahua-  Sp^ncUd  —Cnp,  w.  A. 
worlb.   i,  W.  K.  Tlcknar.  1  I.  Walkar.  Jan.   He,  J 

■lead ;  0.  X.  L.  Laoai.    e,  t.  BomKn;  J.  Aokani— 

Si^uatwiB.  ^T.A.Wilc£t.  l,B.S.S.WosdfBU.       T.Walktr. 


NETTLES  FOR  TDEKEYS— EGG-PBODUCERS. 

In  msntioning  "  nettle  tops  "  forTOluig  Totkeys,  &c.,  is  the 
itlnging  nettla  only  meant,  or  the  diflarsnt  Labiates  known  by 
10  many  pa^e  aa  ■'  dnmb  nettles  ?  "  [Only  the  sUnging  nettle. 
—Ens.] 

I  sea  by  your  answer  to  "  0.  L.  M."  in  to-day's  una,  yon 


i  have  the  same  nnmber  from 


;«•& 


>r  the  Pheasant  Cochin 
_t  till  to.day  inclnaivA 
The  first  three  days  ot  tha 


FOUTEBS,  ANY  OTHEB  COLOUR  OR  UABEINa 
GLASS. 

I  m  glad  to  Bse  Mr.  Huie  and  "  Qo-txmi "  sapporting  this 
Indispensable  class  ;  ,withont  it  all  the  standard  oolonrs  wonld 
dwindle  to  nothing.     They  are,  as  a  role,  the  most  perfectly 


shaped  and,  when  Mealies  or  Cheqaen,  the  most  beaatifolly- 
marked  birds  one  Sees.  I  have  joat  cetomad  from  Aberdeaa 
Show,  which,  as  tu  as  Pontera  were  concerned,  was  the  Show 
of  tha  year.  In  ths  prize  list  then  were  classes  for  Any  other 
colonr,  and  I  mar  say  thsy  oontained  some  ot  tha  bast  birds  in 
the  Show,  The  first-prize  oock,  a  Mealy,  wat  splandidly  marked. 
This  bird  once  belanged  to  Mr.  Volokman,  and  with  a  mealy  and 


o3-coloars ;  yet  tor  years,  whila  writing  to  this  effect,  he  still 
Bontinoed  to  bMcdand  show  these  birds.  From  this  and  othst 
instances  I  coold  name,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who  most 
despised  this  class  were  unable  lo  do  withont  it.  Therefore  I 
tmst  committees  of  ahowB  and  fanciers  in  general  will  not  follow 
"  WiLTBHisz  Bbctob'b  "  example  in  attempting  to  Idck  down 
the  ladder  by  which  ha,  or  perhaps  it  wonld  be  tmsr  to  say 
others,  bare  liaen.— J.  E.  Sfihck. 


Jttaauy  S9, 1874.  ] 
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only  mistake  we  note  *re  the  two  Dorking  claues,  in  which 
Bark,  6nT,  and  White  are  made  to  compete.  No  judge  ought 
lo  be  asked  to  decide  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  such  an 
unfair  mixture.  There  were  1400  entries  last  year,  and  pro- 
bably there  will  be  more  this,  for  the  management  has  always 
bean  very  good. 

BABBIT  PRIZES  AT  NORTHAMPTON  SHOW. 

Ik  answer  to  "R."  in  your  Journal  of  the  16th  inst.,  I  am 
requested  to  state  that  the  cause  of  the  schedule  for  Babbits 
not  being  quite  so  liberal  as  last  year  is  precisely  that  hinted  at 
by  your  correspondent  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  his  letter. 
Iiast  year  a  number  of  fanciers  and  seyenJ  of  the  Committee 
subscribed  specially  for  the  cups,  but  a  defaulter  in  one  of  the 
daaaes  was  a  loss  to  the  Committee  of  three  guineas.  This 
year  we  haye  but  one  cup  promised,  and  but  one  subscription ; 
and  it  was  decided  that  tnis  should  go  to  the  Angora  class.  A 
number  of  fanciers  may  say  they  would  have  been  pleased  to 
sobecribe;  but  I  haye  always  found  when  recourse  has  been  had 
to  an  appeal  of  this  sort,  that  the  proffered  support  has  been  so 
hampered  with  restrictions  as  to  ma^e  it  mipossible  for  the 
Committee  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  But  if  your  readers  are 
inclined  to  give  the  Committee  any  special  sum  as  a  prize  for 
any  particular  class  without  any  other  restriction  than  that  the 
«um  shall  |[o  as  an  extra  prize,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  cor- 
respond  with  them. 

As  regards  the  class  for  the  '*  Heaviest,"  it  has  been  a  loss;  and 
the  Committee  considered  it  best  to  reserve  the  money  as  extra 
fvizes,  should  any  of  the  other  classes  display  unusual  merit. — 
WZ1JUL4M  HuxPHBSTB,  Secretary, 


THE  NATIONAL  PERISTERONIC  SOOIETTS 

SHOW. 

Tms  was  on  the  13th  inst.,  being  for  the  fifth  time  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  It  f  ullv  sustained  the  high  repute  of  this  Society. 
We  hope  fanciers  will  witness  such  exhibitions  heralding-m 
*'  many  new  years  "  to  come,  inasmuch  as  they  present  peculiar 
characteristics,  standing  alone,  or  nearly  so,  as  non-competitive 
gathering.  ^Die  conditions  of  a  non-competitive  show  neces- 
sarily bring  together  some  selected  specimens  of  the  loft,  whilst 
in  this  amateur  exhibition  the  different  varieties  of  Pigeons 
massed  together  are  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  the  young 
fancier,  a  good  practical  lesson  on  the  materialB  that  constitute 
practically  a  breeding  stud  of  Pigeons. 

Mr.  Esquilant's  contribution  of  twenty  Blue  and  Powder 
Blue  Owls,  a  strain  he  has  poasessed  for  many  years,  greatly 
pleased  the  oognoscenti.  Opposite  to  it  stood  another  most 
interesting  pen  of  Owls,  Yellow,  and  of  the  old  Bnclish  type. 
We  may  at  last  look  forward  to  the  resuscitation  of  tnis  choice 
Tsriety,  and  thank  Mr.  Whitehead  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  South  contributed  Dragoons,  Blue,  Silver,  Yellow,  and 
Bed,  also  Turbits,  Jacks,  and  Baldheads.  We  pnuse  Blues  and 
Silvers,  yet  keep  a  little  extra  admiration  for  Yellows.  A  just 
critic  would,  on  viewing  Mr.  South's  pen  of  Yellow  Dragoons, 
so  level  in  quality  and  up  to  the  standurd  for  colour,  declare  the 
fancy  justified  in  selecting  the  soft  richness  of  the  yellow  tint 
as  the  reehereJU  colour  of  tiie  Pigeon.  Mr.  Stevenson,  of 
Tooting,  a  recently-elected  member,  sent  his  first  contribution, 
a  good  pen  of  Yellow  Turbits.  Mr.  Bull's  Jacobins,  good  in 
colour,  were  not  lacking  in  quality. 

English  Pouters  found  but  one  exhibitor—Mr.  Esquilant.  It 
appeared  that  the  Pouter,  like  the  prophet,  is  not  esteemed  in 
his  own  country,  for  we  observed  no  less  than  three  foreign 
VBzieties  of  this  bird  sent  by  Mr.  Vander  Meersch.  The  same 
gentleman  also  penned  a  good  collection  of  Fantails,  which 
variety  was  also  contributed  by  Mr.  Esquilant. 

The  critical  Short-face  fanciers  who  visited  the  Palace  were 
not  disappointed.  They  lingered  long  before  the  pens  of  Messrs. 
Baden,  Ford,  Merck,  and  Heritage,  for  there  stood  before  them 
the  twenty  Black  Mottles  of  Mr.  Esden,  all  of  the  highest 
quality,  side  by  side  with  his  beautiful  Black,  Yellow,  and  Red 
Beards.  Then  followed  Mr.  Ford's  Almonds,  forming  of  them- 
selves a  sight  worthy  of  a  visit  to  Sydenham ;  then  Mt.  Merck's 
two  jpens  of  old  and  young  birds,  a  splendid  collection;  then  Mr. 
Heritage's,  though  last  not  least,  apen  of  birds  as  near  the  standard 
for  head  and  beak  as  they  can  be  bred.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
fancy  that  a  bird  requiring  for  its  production  so  much  patient 
and  scientific  care  should  be  so  numerous  and  so  beautiful  as  all 
the  old  fanciers  were  delighted  to  affirm.  Some  good  Baldheads 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Newman ;  Jacobins  and  Turbits  of  a  high 
class  by  Mr.  Basten,  of  Hull. 

Mr.  Jones  had  pens  of  Owla^  English  and  Foreign,  also  some 
choice  Turbits.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  sent  a  dozen  Blue  Dragoons, 
and  a  pen  of  the  now  fashionable  Homing  Flyers.  The  fine 
condition  and  super-excellent  quality  of  his  Dragoons  could  not 
fiul  to  arrest  the  observation  of  a  fancier.  Mr.  Hedley's  Barbs 
contained  many  of  the  known  specimens  in  the  fancy,  and  some 


young  birds  worthy  of  their  parents.  Mr.  Gill  also  exhibited  a 
pen  of  very  good  Barbs. 

The  Toy  varieties  were  not  forgotten.  Four  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  Vander  Meersch ;  BUck  Fantails  by  Mr.  Whitehead ;  Arch- 
angels  by  Mr.  Jones ;  Messrs.  Huggins,  and  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  S.  C.  Betty,  also  added  their  quota  of  Yellow  and  Red 
Dragoons. 

At  all  nrevious  shows  organised  by  the  National  Peristeronio 
Society  usrriers  have  been  in  force.  In  fact  they  have,  on  all 
these  occasions,  formed  the  piece  de  reeiatanee,  which  no  fancier, 
however  keen  his  appetite,  has  pronounced  stinted  or  deteriorated. 
The  list  of  the  Carrier  exhibitors  comprised  the  names  of  Col. 
Hassard,  Messrs.  Square.  Heritage,  Ord,  Hedley,  Crisp,  Feltham. 
and  Baunton  Ford.  That  the  Carrier  is  the  periect  type  of 
Pigeon  beauty  was  unmistakeably  apparent  in  some  birds,  prin- 
cipally young  ones,  shown  by  Col.  Hassard,  Messrs.  Square. 
Heritage,  and  Hedley.  One  young  Black  cock,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Square,  is  not  far  from  being  the  best  bird  of  his  season.  Col. 
Hassard's  collection  comprised  Blacks,  Duns,  Blues,  and  Silvers, 
just  the  type  of  bird  we  recollect  he  possessed  some  twelve 

S^ars  ago,  and  which  the  fancjr  gladly  welcome  a^ain.  Mr. 
eritage's  row  of  twelve  Carriers,  exhibited  singly,  would, 
unsupported,  have  rendered  the  Carrier  contingent  complete. 
Exhibited  together  with  the  high-class  birds  of  Messrs.  Hedley, 
Baunton  Ford,  Ord,  and  Crisp,  the  Carrier  element  crowned  the 
soooess  of  the  Show. 


ABERDEEN  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

{Concluded  from  page  67.) 

Thsu  were  eighteen  entries  in  the  class  for  young  Blue  cocks 
bred  in  1873.  Not  only  was  this  the  largest  class,  but  it  contained 
some  birds  of  very  fine  quality.  No.  849  (J.  C.  Lyell),  was  a  bird 
of  periect  marking  and  large  crop,  but  with  too  heavy  limbs. 
No.  851  (T.  Rule),  also  well  marked,  but  faulty  in  style  of  limb. 
No.  858  (J.  C.  LyeU),  first  prise ;  some  discussion  was  created  as 
to  whether  he  was  entitled  to  his  position,  but  he  was  without 
doubt  a  good  bird  and  periect  in  marking,  with  finely-covered 
legs  and  toes.  Being  only  a  late  August  bird  he  bids  fair  to  turn 
out  fine.  No.  867  (R.  Fulton),  was  highly  commended,  and  a 
good-looking  cock  all  over.  No.  860  (Q.  Ure),  commended, 
wanted  pimon  and  had  an  imperiectly-cut  moon,  but  in  style 
he  left  little  to  be  desired.    No.  861  (A.  Frame),  wanted  bib  and 

Sinion  to  set-off  an  otherwise  handsome  young  cock.  No.  862 
r.  Mitchell),  was  looked  upon  as  very  matured  for  a  young  one. 
Nob.  868,  864,  third-prise,  866,  and  866,  second-prize,  were  all 
Mr.  G.  Ure's,  and  adlfine.  No.  863  might  have  changed  places 
with  one  of  the  prize  birds,  being  wellmarked  and  extremely 
handsome. 

Young  Black  cocks  were  seven  entries,  and  the  first  was 
No.  867  (D.  Stewart),  highly  commended,  finely  marked,  and  thin 
in  girth.  He  seemed  rather  ill  on  the  last  dav  of  the  Show. 
No.  868,  second  prize,  was  a  great  bird  to  be  only  nve  months  old, 
his  catalogue  age.  Some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  his  being 
a  bird  of  1878,  but  we  heud  his  owner  (Mr.  G.  Schaschke)  give  the 
date  of  his  hatcldng — ^viz.,  the  4th  June — ^from  which  we  calcu- 
late that  he  oughtto  have  been  entered  as  seven  months  old. 


No.  872  (G.  Ure),  the  first-prize  bird  and  also  winner  of  the  medal 
for  young  cocks,  was  a  grand,  upstanding,  slender,  and  long- 
limbed  bird,  but  scarcely   correct   in   marking.    No.  878  (J. 


tained  eight  pens,  as  the  worst  as  regards  Pouter  qualities  in  the 
Show.  No.  876  (J.  Wright),  was  no  doubt  the  best  among  them 
as  to  lengUi  and  shape,  but  almost  solid-breasted,  without  pinion, 
and  of  only  fair  colour.  None  of  the  others  warrant  a  minute 
description. 

Of  tne  five  young  Yellow  cocks  the  three  shown  by  Mr.  Ure 
were  first,  second,  and  third,  but  none  of  the  five  was  periect 


entiUed  to  the  silver  cup  for  the  best  young  cock  in  the  Show. 
We  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  heard  of  again. 

Young  White  cocks  brought  out  seven,  and  No.  887  (M'Gill 
Skinner),  first  prize,  was  not  worthy  of  his  place ;  we  think 
either  No.  888  (B.  Fulton),  second  prize,  or  No.  892  (J.  White), 
third  prize,  were  in  our  opinion  the  best,  but  the  latter  had  the 
fault  of  being  slightly  hog-backed,  though  otherwise  a  raking 
young  cock.    The  quuity  on  the  whole  in  this  class  was  good. 

Blue  Pouter  hens  of  any  age  brouffht  out  ten  entries,  and  the 
first  on  the  list.  No.  894  (bTbtewart),  although  unnoticed,  was 
worthy  of  a  prize,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  four  in  the  lot 
being  particularly  handsome,  thin  in  girth,  and  well  marked. 
No.  895  (J.  C.  Lyell),  commended,  was  also  a  fine  hen  with  a 
capital  bib  and  moon.    No.  897  (A.  H.  Stewart),  third  prize,  was 
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▼erv  dirty,  bat  that  could  not  oonoeal  her  fine  points.  She  is 
Bxich  another  as  No.  894.  No.  898  (G.  Ure),  highly  oommended, 
might  have  been  more  honoured  and  there  would  have  been  no 
oomplaints.  Her  crop  was  large  for  a  hen  and  finely  marked, 
with  great  length  of  feather  and  thin  waist;  the  only  fault  she 
showed  was  foul  thighs.  No.  899  (R.  Fulton),  seoond  prize, 
liooked  at  m  front  this  hen  was  too  heavy  and  wide,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  although  a  good  bird  not  in  the  same  list  as  either  897 
or  898.  No.  400  (G,  Ure),  first  prize,  was  a  grand  hen  in  every 
respect,  except  a  little  too  white  on  the  crop.    In  shape  and 

Seneral  appearance  she  was  certainly  the  best  in  the  class, 
'his  class  was  a  very  ilne  one  cm  ttie  whole. 
Black  hens,  any  age,  were  eleven  pens.  No.  405  (T.  Rule), 
!?*^^«o??%  ^^"  *  well-marked  and  glossy-coloured  bird. 
Wo.  408  (A.  H.  Stewart),  was  unnoticed  but  worthy  of  a  prize. 
We  are  quite  surprised  at  the  Judges  overlooking  her  entitely ; 
^Digger  and  handsomer  hen  oould  soaroely  be,  but  she  looked  as 
u  she  had  been  kept  in  a  ooal  cellar.  Her  almost  only  faxilt  was 
bemg  rather  smoky  in  colour,  but  this  should  not  have  con- 
demned her,  being  otherwise  so  good.  She  is  one  of  Mr.  lire's 
breedme.  No.  409  (F.  M'Crae),  was  commended,  a  heavy  bird 
but  well  marked.  No.  411  (G.  Ure),  first  prize,  a  particularly 
handsome  raven  black  hen,  about  perfeot  in  nuurlung,  worthy 
of  her  position,  l^o.  414  (G.  Ure),  third  prize,  also  good  in 
oolour  and  nuurkir  ~ 


Eight  old  Red  hens  came  next,  and  the  first  of  them,  No.  416i 
J.  C.  Lyell),  highly  commended,  was  a  very  long  fair-coloured 
hen  of  correct  marking.  No.  416  (W.  Ridley),  first  prize  and 
cup.  We  recognised  this  one  as  first  at  Glasgow  for  the  last  two 
years.  She  is  fair-ooloured,  very  long  in  feather  and  limb,  well 
marked,  but  does  not  show  mudh  crop,  in  the  pen  at  least. 
No.  418  (R.  Fulton),  «oonmiended,  was  also  mentioned  at  the  late 
Glasgow  Show.  She  is  a  bird  ol  better  oolour  tiian  the  two 
preceding  ones,  but  much  smaller,  although  a  tidy,  nioely-shwed 
hen.  No.  419  (J.  C.  Lyell),  was  the  best  shaped  hen  of  the  lot»but 
railed  u  colour  and  marking,  being  too  gay.  The  length,  shape, 
f^d  featiierintf  of  her  legs  were  not  to  be  beaten  by  any  hen 
in  the  Show.  No.  421  (A.  Frame),  third  prize,  was  a  good-coloured 
uid  well-shaped  but  rough-legged  bird.  No.  422  (John  M.  D. 
Brown),  second  prize,  was  an  utter  mistake,  being  only  good  in 
colour  and  marking  on  the  crop.  In  other  respects  she  was 
oertamlv  the  worst  hen  in  the  class. 

x,.Pl*  "bellow  hens  were  eight  pens.  No.  424  (A.  H.  Stewart), 
third  prize,  was  of  s  faint  colour  bat  a  long  thin  bird  and  fairly 
marked.  No.  426  (R.  Fulton),  first  prize.  It  was  curious  to 
observe  how  the  Judges  stickled  for  oolour  in  one  class,  as  in  the 
second-prize  Red  hen,  while  in  the  next  they  awarded  first  prize 
to  the  wont-coloured  Yellow  in  the  class,  a  bird  of  a  pale  straw 
oolour  and  chequered.  She  was  a  bird  of  good  marking  and 
style  of  legs,  but  drooped  her  shoulders  too  much.  No.  427  (J. 
White),  was  very  gooa  in  oolour  and  nuueking,  and  was  highly 
commended.  She  looked  short-legged,  however.  We  should 
have  preferred  No.  428  (G.  Vre),  the  second-prize  bird  to  the  first, 
as  she  was  of  better  oolour  and  equally  good  in  other  respects. 
No.  429  (G.  TJre),  commended,  was  capital  in  style  utd  rich  in 
colour,  but  not  so  correctly  marked. 

The  prizes  for  old  White  hens  (eight  entries)  seemed  to  give 
saUsiaction,  and  were  nined  as  foUows :— No.  480  (W.  Ridfoy), 
first  prize,  a  fine  hen  but  she  has  seen  better  days.  She  is 
getting^heavy  in  appearance.  No.  486  (R.  Fulton),  seoond  prize, 
a  handsome  thin-cprthed  bird,  and  No.  489  (W.  StUea)  third 
prize. 

Seven  hens  of  Any  other  colour  came  next,  and  comprised 
5°'  ^  ,2;  9v^y^)»  ooBMaended,  a  long  styliBh  Bhie-chequer. 
No.  441  (W.  Hendry),  highly  commended,  a  White  with  a  blue 

g tail,  which  ought  to  have  had  a  third  prize  instead  of  No.  448 
.  B.  Spence),  also  a  White  with  blue  taU  and  hog-baoked. 
iT\i^P^\  ^")'  ^^^^  ?'"••  *  beautiiul  stylish  sandy.    No.  447 
(J.  i^toheU),  first  prize,  a  very  fine  Mealy,  rightly  placed  at  the 
op  of  the  list. 

The  classes  for  young  hen  Pouters,  birds  bred  in  1878,  were 
all  well  filled  and  contained  many  first-rate  in  quality.  The 
Blues  were  fourteen  pens,  the  first  prize  going  to  No.  460  (G. 
Wallace),  the  winner  also  at  Glasgow.    She  may  be  described  as 

S«rfect  in  style,  and  the  only  fault  she  has  is  being  slightly 
efloient  in  bib.  Her  breeder  deserves  credit  for  tumiug  out 
such  a  beautiiul  bird.  A.  H.  Stewart's  highly  commended  pen. 
No.  451,  was  very  handsome  but  not  perfeot  in  marking,  wanting 
pinion  on  one  wing  and  a  better-cut  moon.  No.  4^  (G.  Ure), 
was  unnotioed,  but  of  a  grand  shape.  Invnarking  she  showed  a 
good  moon  but  had  slic^tly  rough  and  foul  Hmbs.  No.  456  (G. 
Ure),  second  prize,  was  a  very  similar  bird  to  the  fbst-prize 
winner,  but  not  so  nicely  marked,  having  one  side  with  too 
much  white.  There  were  other  very  good  bens  in  this  class,  as 
No.  448  (M'GiU  Skinner),  third  prise,  452  (F.  M'Orae),  of  a  fine 
style,  and  466  (A.  Frame). 
There  were  nine  young  BU/ok  hens,  and  Mr.  Ure  took  all  three 

Srues.     Between  the  first  and  second-prise  birds  there  was 
tUe  to  choose,  both  were  sood  in  colour,  marking,  and  shape, 
andbothflndy-oropped  birds.  The  thirdrprize  one  was,  perhaps, 


a  more  stylish  bird  than  either,  but  did  not  show  nearly  so  weD. 
Mr.  Fulton's  bird  (No.  464),  was  of  a  good  oolour  and  nicely 
marked  on  the  crop,  but  without  pinions.  She  has  fine  long 
flights  and  well-shaped  and  feaihered  legs. 

ToungRed  hens  (eight  entries)  were  better  than  the  young 
Red  cooks.  No.  470  (J.  C.  Lyell),  the  best-coloured  one  in  tha 
class,  was  perfectly  marked  with  clean  stocking  legs.  She  is 
within  very  little  of  the  correct  colour.  No.  475  (R.  Fulton), 
third  prize,  well  marked,  fair  oolour,  and  very  showy,  but 
imperfect  in  shape  of  limbs  and  wanting  in  long  toe  feathers. 
No.  476  (J.  S.  &  M.  Robb),  first  prize,  was  the  biggest  one  in  the 
class,  but  not  fine  in  colour,  though  fairly  marked. 

Young  Yellow  hens  (six  entries)  contained  some  very  good 
birds.  iTo.  478  (J.  Grant),  a  long  good-coloured  bird,  wmoh  wo 
preferred  to  No.  479  (W.  Thomson),  the  third- prize  bird,  short 
m  feather  and  too  rough-legged.  No.  480  (G.  Ure),  was  first 
prize  and  winner  of  the  cup  for  young  hens.  She  is  a  good- 
coloured  bird  of  good  proportions,  well  marked  except  thi^  sh& 
wanted  pinions  on  her  wings.  No.  482  (G.  Ure),  second  prize^ 
was  finely  shaped  but  faint  in  colour  and  too  gay  on  crop. 

The  ten  young  White  hens  contained  some  fair  birds,  and  th» 
first  and  third  prizes  went  to  J.  Grant,  Edinburgh,  the  second 
to  G.  Sohaschke,  Aberdeen. 

There  is  no  doubt  there  is  an  immense  improvement  in 
Pouters  during  the  last  few  years.  Anyone  who  rememberS' 
the  first  Glasgow  Shows,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  witii  the  altered  style  of  the  birds.  The  finely- 
girthed  and  stocking-legged  Pouters  of  the  present  day  compare 
favourably  with  the  roi^-legged  runtish  style  so  mucn  in  vogue 
before,  m  marking  also  there  is  a  great  change,  and  fine  bilML. 
moons,  and  i)inion8  are  more  the  rule  than  the  exception.  FouA 
thighs  are  still  rather  prevalent  and  difficult  to  breed  out.  Gay 
birds  are  generally  olean-legged,  but  when  otherwise  perfect  in 
marks  Pouters  generally  retain  some  foul  feathers  about  the 
limbs.  It  seems  the  aolmowledged  practice,  however,  and  to  be 
tacitly  understood,  that  these  as  well  as  snips  on  the  forehead 
may  be  extracted  as  far  as  practicable,  and  if  the  Judges  were 
to  disquality  birds  that  had  been  so  operated  on  they  would  have 
enough  to  do,  for  it  was  palpably  plain  that  some  dozens  of  them 
had  been  more  or  less  plucked.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
late  Glasgow  Show.  It  is  well  known  that  dressing  goes  on,  and 
the  Judges  must  Just  pretend  not  to  see  bare  places  at  the  roots 
of  beaks,  &c. — [We  liotally  dissent  from  this  opinion. — ^Eds.I 
We  wish  all  success  to  the  Northern  Poultry  and  Pigeon  OluS 
of  Aberdeen.  Its  Show  has  suddenly  sprung-up  from  the 
position  of  second  class  to  the  very  front  rank,  a  position  which 
we  hope  it  will  long  retain. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  for  the  following  aocouni 
of  the  rest  of  the  Pigeons. 

In  old  Carrier  cocks  the  prize  birds  vrere  all  excellent  Blacks* 
Old  Carrier  hens  were  a  small  class  but  first-rate  in  quality. 
The  first-prize  winner,  a  magnificent  hen,  well  deserved  the  cup 
she  took  as  the  best  Carrier  in  the  Show ;  the  seoond-prise  oae 
was  fit  to  be  first  in  many  competitions.  Young  Carriers  were 
very  good,  the  first  and  seoond  sj^endid  birds,  showing  quality 
aU  over. 

Short-faced  TumblerB  were  a  very  fine  dass,  first  going  to  an. 
Almond  cock,  grand  in  colour  and  head ;  second,  also  an  Aifnond> 
good  in  head  but  not  so  rich  in  feather ;  third  a  good  Yellow. 

Barbi  were  not  numerous  but  of  good  quality.  First  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  Black,  which  took  the  cup  for  the  best  Barb  or 
Short-Mced  Tumbler.  Second,  third,  and  highly  commended 
fair  birds. 

In  Fa/ntails  all  the  prises  went  to  real  Scotch  birds  with  a. 
good  tail  and  a  small  body,  characteristic  of  those  birds.  Bemg 
always  in  motion  they  completely  put  the  large  coarse  English 
birds  into  the  shade,  the  Is^r  always  standing  in  the  pen  like 
stujBed  birds,  devoid  of  nervous  action.  First,  seoond,  and  third 
were  all  good  birds  of  the  real  Dundee  breed.  Pen  545,  the 
Crystal  Palace  winner,  did  not  draw  the  Judges'  attention,  being 
out  of  condition,  apparently  from  over-showing. 

In  Jacobina  the  first  prize  went  to  a  Red  hen,  good  in  colour,, 
hood,  and  chain,  but  yellow-eyed.  As  this  class,  however,  wae 
judged  by  gas-light  the  Judges  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
not  noticing  it ;  we  prefer,  on  the  whole,  the  seoond  bird,  as 
being  rather  longer  in  feather  and  better  in  head.  Third,  a 
Yellow,  a  fair  bira.    The  class  was  large  and  on  the  whole  good» 

TrttmipeterB  comprised  a  number  of  excellent  birds,  there  being 
little  to  choose  between  the  prize-winners,  which  were  all  of  the 
new  type. 

English  OwU  were  numerous  and  good.  The  first  and  second 
seemed  to  us,  however,  to  have  a  stoong  cross  of  the  Foreign;, 
and  as  there  is  only  one  standwd  lor  both  varieties,  and  f anoiere 
will  cross  them,  it  seems  useless  to  divide  them.  No.  591  (J. 
Chadwick),  was  the  best  of  the  lot,  but  came  too  late  for  judizing. 
In  Foreign  Owls  a  splendid  White,  good  in  all  points,  was  met ; 
seoond  a  good  Blue ;  third  a  White. 

TwrhiU  were  a  large  class  but  contained  nothing  very  strildng. 
First  a  fair  Yellow ;  second  same  colour,  well  frilled  but  d«fioieni 
in  peak. 
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JViMM  ww»  not  znunercMafl,  bat  tho  0nt  and  second  won  Tory 


J>ra^OQn9  ate  1>in!s  we  do  nol  oere  mnoh  foT  in  Sootlftnd,  and 
eoinoe^ently  oannoft  know  mneh  aboai,  bnt  aeoording  to  oar 
Bght  the  flxBt-prize  bird  well  deserved  its  place ;  there  was  little 
tiiciee  iMtween  the  second  and  third  prizetakers. 

Antwerpg  were  the  smallest  class  in  the  Show,  three  entries ; 
sad  next  year  we  hope  there  will  be  no  class  te  them,  as  they 
are  quite  ont  of  place  in  a  show  pen. 

Bi  Oominon  Tumblen  a  pair  ox  nice  Black  Mottles  were  first, 
Whiles  second. 

Any  other  variety  was  not  a  large  class.  First,  Lace  Fantails; 

leond,  Haiqpiee ;  third,  Archangels. 

The  Selling  class  contained  no  fewer  than  thirty-eiffht  entries, 

ad  eozBpvised  some  verv  good  Ponters.  The  first  pruse.  No.  665 
<T.  Bnie),  went  to  a  pemct  gem  of  a  Jacobin,  qaickly  claimed  at 
H  15*.  Second  a  Mealy  Pouter,  and  third  a  pair  of  grand- 
ooioared  Bed  Magpies. 


HONEY  AND  BEES  AT  SHOWS. 

A  flBOW— what  is  its  natare,  and  what  its  eilect  ?  Is  it  an 
exhibiiioft  of  ordinary  or  extraordinary  things?  Oonld  the 
cattle,  the  ponltry,  the  Pigeons,  the  Babbits,  the  song  birds,  the 
fndts,  the  Teeetabies,  and  the  flowers,^  &o.,  be  produced  and  pre- 
sented in  snch  fiiM  form  and  perfection  at  varioos  shows,  as  is 
fte  eostom,  by  ordinary  means  ?  I  think  not ;  and  it  is  the  fact 
that  Uiey  are  not,  nor  are  they  expected  to  be.  why,  then,  shoold 
a  bee  show  hnve  restrictions  that  are  not  applied  to  any  other 
kind  of  shows  ?  To  sell  sngar  syrup  for  honey,  or  foreign  honey 
as  the  pure  nectar  of  BnsUsh  flowers,  is  risrht  down  oishonest, 
and  deaeires  viaitiikg  with  as  severe  punishment  as  any  other 
fnnid.  Dishonesty  of  this  hind,  to  some  extent,  carries  its  own 
coneetive,  for  few  will  face  the  dog  a  second  time  which  has 
Uttett  them ;  so,  few  will  pmchase  a  spurious  article  from  the 
purty  who  has  cheated  them  once.  But  to  ascertain  and  to  exhibit 
vrtia*  oor  little  favourites  can  do  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
oamBtanices  and  assisted  by  artificial  treatment  need  cause  no 
cnepsin.  B^ve  shows  a  demoralising  tendency?  I  think  not; 
inr  li  is  perfecUy  understood  that  eve^  method  that  art  can 
BUggeat  is  resorted  to  to  aceompUsh  the  desired  result.  It  would 
never  do  for  the  agricultural  societies  to  establish  a  rule  that 
stock  for  exhibition  should  be  simply  turned  into  a  pasture  field, 
the  ordinary  mode  of  producing  beef,  because  they  would  find 
their  exhibitions,  like  the  honey  supers  mentioned  by  "A 
South  Lajtcabbibe  Bee-xbspxb,"  at  the  Burton-on-Trent  Show. 
not  half  what  they  ought  to  be ;  and  if  thev  did,  some  one  would 
begin  to  squabble  about  the  nartieular  herbage  of  the  field.  So 
that  I  think  for  exhibitions  there  is  nothing  like  a  fair  field  and 
no  favour,  and  the  fewer  restrictions  the  better,  for  you  have 
only  to  say  to  human  nature,  "  You  must  not,"  to  awaken  and 
stimulnte  the  spirit  of  evasion.  Of  course,  if  there  are  to  be 
XMteietions,  let  them  be  properly  defined  and  by  all  means 
honestlv  carried  out ;  but  I  think  the  restoiotious  suggested  by 
some  of  your  valuable  cost  ibutors  would  tend  to  eive  the  prizes 
to  situation,  and  not  to  the  abilities  and  intelligence  of  the 
ezhiUtors. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  bee-keeper  would  leave  the  Manchester 
Bxiubition  with  false  impressions,  for  he  would  know  that  such 
sopers  could  not  have  been  obtained  in  1678  without  artificial 
treatment.  I  am  afraid  that  more  false  impressions  are  made 
by  parties  recommending  this  and  the  other  fine  hive,  and  this 
ana  the  other  grand  system  for  obtaining  honey,  whereas  the 
dsBcription  of  hive  is  only  a  secondary  matter,  if  it  only  is 
sufficiently  large  for  breeding  purposes  and  for  storing  honey. 
The  main  desiderata  are  good  pasture,  fine  seasons,  and  strong 
colonies ;  for  without  these,  no  matter  what  system  is  pursued  or 
what  kind  of  hive  is  adopted,  the  result  will  be  very  poor  indeed. 

The  nature  of  shows  is  extraordinary,  and  necessitates  extraor- 
dinary treatment,  and  their  efiect  is  to  stimulate  the  exhibitors 
to  fresh  exertions,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  many  more  of  them. 
^-^ TnoMis  BA08Hi.w,  Longnor,  near  Bttaion* 

HONEY  AND  HONEY  EXHIBITIONS. 

I  BAD  hoped  that  the  question  of  "  What  is  honey?  "  would 
not  again  be  discussed  in  "  our  Journal "  till  the  simple  experi- 
ments suggested  by  me  would  be  tried  by  "  B.  &  W."  and  others, 
who  fancy  that  crude  honey,  or  honey  as  it  is  found  in  flowers, 
beeomes  perfect  by  evaporation.  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  the 
question  be  fairly  and  fully  tested  bv  experiment,  my  state- 
ments will  be  amply  confirmed.  In  addition  to  the  ex]>eriakents 
suggeated,  I  may  mention  another,  which  goes  a  long  way  to  prove 
that  honey  as  found  in  flowers  undergoes  a  great  change  in  the 
hive.  Let  bees  returning  from  the  fields  with  their  bags  well 
fiBed  be  caught  and  dissected,  and  let  an  equal  number  be  fed 
from  a  honevcomb  and  dissected.  The  honey  in  the  former  will 
be  found  to  be  crude  and  imperfect — a  mere  sweet  juice,  lacking 
the  smack  and  pungency  of  real  honey.  If  any  of  our  friends 
object  to  take  the  lives  of  bees  with  a  view  to  settle  so  unim- 


portant a  question,  1st  me  ask  them  to  catch  the  bees  containing 
the  honey  (for  examination)  by  the  wings,  and  tickle  or  touch 
the  under  side  of  their  abdomen  with  a  straw  or  small  twi^, 
and  they  will  thus  cause  the  bees  to  deposit  the  contents  of  theur 
bags  on  the  straws  or  twigs.  Let  the  bees  be  afterwards  set  at 
liberty,  and  the  deposited  honey  examined  and  tasted. 

AnoUier  valued  correspondent — viz..  "  A  BsNraBwsHiBi  Beb 
KBXPXB,"  has  appeared  with  a  new  tneory  as  to  how  honey  is 
consolidated  in  hives.  He  asks,  '*May  it  not  be  that  our 
favourites  at  this  particular  stage  possess  the  power,  before 
hermetically  sealing  up,  to  suck  out  and  extract  the  aqueous 
and  aerial  properties,  causing  it  ever  afterwards  to  oonsolidate 
and  keep  7"  If  we  were  disposed  to  examine  and  compare 
theories,  and  award  prises  for  best  and  second  best  on  this 
subject,  our  Benfrewshire  friend,  so  high  in  other  matters,  would 
not  be  at  the  top  of  the  list.  At  the  commencement  of  his  letter 
he  says,  "  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  perfectly  correct  in  treating,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  seided  honey  as  a  distinot  article  from 
unsealed.'^  I  am  very  sorry  he  has  misunderstood  my  meaning 
or  unwittingly  misrepresented  it  in  this  matter,  for  I  have  never 
treated  honey  sealed  as  diflerent  from  honey  unsealed,  or  made 
a  distinction  between  them.  Much  that  I  say  about  bees  is 
quoted  from  these  pages  snd  re-appears  in  country  newspai>er8, 
and  henoe,  while  courting  honest  criticism,  I  am  very  anxious 
to  be  fairly  renresented  by  those  who  disagree  with  my  opinions* 
I  hold  that  honey  proper  is  produoed  from  the  sweet  juice 
found  in  flowers,  and  is  converted  from  this  sweet  juice  or  crude 
honey  into  i>erfect  honey  by  being  re-swallowed  and  disgoreed  a 
second  time  by  bees,  whether  found  in  ceUs  with  or  without 
lids  it  is  perfect  honey.  I  respectfully  request  those  who  think 
differently  to  put  the  matter  to  the  teet. 

Now  for  a  word  about  honey  exhibitions.  If  rules  could  be 
framed  to  operate  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  and  exhibitions 
I  should  be  gratified.  At  all  events,  they  could  be  tried.  Mr> 
Tates  and  I  wrote  the  schedule  of  prises  for  beee  and  honey  at 
the  Manchester  Show.  Mr.  Yales  gave  £5  of  the  iB26  offered, 
the  rest  being  collected  bv  myself.  We  were  anxious  to  make 
the  Show  a  success  as  well  as  sn  example.  The  Curator  lately 
told  me  that  bees  and  honey  would  be  a  feature  in  all  future 
autumn  exhibitions  at  the  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens. 
Why  should  not  the  Crystal  Palace  introduce  "hives  and 
honey  "  at  its  next  September  show  ?  It  would  be  a  new  and 
attractive  element  at  their  annual  f dte.  Gh>od  prizes  wUl  secure 
great  competition.  In  the  case  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  which 
bees  in  gluis  houses  may  be  seen  always,  it  will  not  be  necesBary 
to  offer  prizes  for  bees  and  glass  hives,  but  simply  for  supers 
and  hives  of  honey.  This  suggestion  is  thrown  out  for  ouieig 
to  take  up  and  carry  into  execution. 

Those  who  attempt  to  frame  rules  and  limits  for  apiarians 
should  remember  two  things— viz.,  the  uncertainty  of  our 
seasons  and  the  desirability  of  having  something  strikingly 
grand  for  visitors  to  look  at.  Who  cares  to  see  what  is  not 
unoonmum?  And  who  cares  to  exhibit  what  is  not  wortii 
notice  ?  Prizes  are  offered  for  things  that  command  the  admi- 
ration of  visitors.  A  hard-and-fast  Une,  forbidding  artificial 
treatment  in  the  case  of  bees,  would  probably  cause  every  second 
exhibition  of  honey  to  be  a  complete  failure.  I  speak  now  in 
the  interests  of  societies  offering  prizes  and  of  bee-keeping  gene- 
rally, for  it  is  not  my  intention  ever  to  compete  for  prises, 
though  I  have  used  many  incentives  for  others  to  do  so.  If  we 
visit  an  agricultural  exhibition  we  find  the  prodigious  products 
of  artificial  treatment— cattie  of  immense  weight  and  size,  each 
of  which  when  young  consumed  the  nulk  of  four  cows.  If 
artificial  treatment  is  permitted  amongst  cattie,  dec,  it  should 
be  doubly  so  amongst  bees  which  are  dependant  on  sunshine. 
Apart  from  all  considerations  of  prize-taking,  I  hold  a  few  pounds 
of  sugar  given  to  a  swarm  lately  hived  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  management  of  all  able  apiarians,  and  of  immense  advantage 
to  the  swarm.— A.  Pbttiossw. 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

TusKOAS  FocLntT  Show  (W.  L.).— We  am  >axprimd  that  jou  h«vs 
reoeivad  do  aasweor  xeipaeiing  thA  money  for  the  bizde  sold.  Write  eeim  to 
the  Seeretary. 

I>svxzEa  PouLTRT  Show  flifem).— The  esrd  in  the  flrat  instanoe  vss 
probably  miralaoed.    Ton  can  have  no  remedy  under  any  oircometanoee. 

PouLTBT  DiABY  (H.  B.  &).— We  pabUahed  one  icnne  yean  sinoe,  bat  it 
did  not  aeU,  and  we  know  oi  none  now.  There  ie  an  AmBriaan  penodieai  ao 
oaUed. 

HsHB  roa  BsEKDiica  (OIai»ctM).— They  are  not  good  bene  to  breed  frona, 
being  too  mosay  and  Indiatinot  in  tlie  marldnga ;  at  the  same  time  many  worse 
aie  tared  from,  and  mneh  worse  take  priaes  at  some  shows.  When  we  say 
they  are  not  good  to  breed  from,  we  mean  if  yon  want  perfect  birds ;  bat  to 
prodaoe  good  stock  yoa  may  use  them. 

MAansT  roB  Tusksts  {A*  O.—Am  a  role,  Toiteys  sell  better  at  home— 
«.«.,  in  the  neaieat  market  town,  than  in  London.  Maoh  expense  in  the  way 
of  oarria«e  and  eommiaslon  ia  sSTed.  Yon  should  make  It.  per  lb.  of  them 
all,  and  those  weighing  20  lbs.  should  make  morsw  If  they  will  not  make 
this  price,  yon  must  hare  them  fatted,  killed,  and  picked  clean,  and  sent  to 
Lonoon.    We  repeat,  as  a  rule  thw  sell  better  at  home. 

Bbabxa  UflBZiSBB^HooDAiis  (/.  K»  L.).—Tb»  Brahma  is  a  fallnze,  and  yoa 
will  do  well  to  Uil  him.    The  dssedption  is  anything  bat  that  of  a  stock  bird. 
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Roadana  aie  good  hardy  Mzda  and  nom-flittan.   Thair  eggi  dioald  be  aet  In 

]>0RKnra8— OBOwxHa  Hbnb  (SpanUh  Ooek).—Y<xa  azpeiienoe  of  the 
Dotting  hon  may  and  will  be  endoraed  by  thonianda.  There  is  no  better 
bleed  for  general  poipooea.  A  erowing  hen  ie  the  gaUinaoeoos  repceeentatiTe 
of  "  woman's  rights,*'  and  is  a  nolsaoce.  She  will  nerer  lay,  and  will  torment 
those  that  do.    Kill  her. 

BATsa  or  Latiiio  {H.  O.).— No  Urd  lays  ererr  day  without  intermission, 
norean  any  aTerage  be  arrived  at.  Much  depends  on  health,  weather,  food, 
and  season.  Thirty-three  eggs  are  quite  a  full  ayerage  result  in  twelve  days 
from  four  or  five  hens.    The  number  will  increase  in  a  fortnight 

TwisTBD  FLiOHT>rBATHKBS— DuoK  MAMAOxmirr  (L.  A,  B.).— A  twisted 
flight  in  a  Ooose  is  a  dfsqnaHflcation,  ud  to  any  other  bird.  Oats  are  the 
beat  food  for  Geese  and  Duoks.  Ducks  should  begin  to  lay  at  between  eight 
and  nine  months  old.  The  best  way  to  keep  tame  Wild  Ducks  tame  is  to 
pinion  them,  to  cut-off  not  only  the  feathers,  but  the  wing  itselt  If  thia  is 
not  done,  i^nd  they  are  kept  on  a  laxga  piece  of  water,  they  are  apt  to  be 
decoyed  awur  by  wild  Ducks  in  the  water  either  flying  over  or  settling  on  the 
water  with  them. 

Jaoobisi  PzaBomi  (l(f«m).— Jaeobins  should  be  small,  and  must  be  pearl- 
eyed.  A  pearl  eye  has  a  white  iris.  Do  you  mean  there  is  no  outlet  for  the 
Pigeons,  but  thi^  are  oonOned  to  6-feet  square  ?  In  that  case,  if  you  put-up 
Identy  of  boxes,  you  may  keep  six  pairs. 

BaAHXA  DnKO  (Tyro).— From  your  description  the  bird  died  from  disease 
of  the  Urer,  caused  by  great  variation  of  temperature  and  insuiflcient  feeding. 
Tour  food  is  good  enough,  but  where  you  have  to  counteract  unfiivonrable 
weather  you  must  feed  early  and  late,  llxey  shoidd  have  meal  at  seven  in 
the  morning  and  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  feed  of  maize  and 
house  scraps  at  mid-day.  Our  experience  of  Brahmas  and  Oochins  is,  that  they 
are  worn-out  at  three  yean  and  a  half  old.    We  never  use  them  after  two. 

BouKN  Ducks  (IifomK— Being  only  5  or  6  lbs.  in  weight  they  are  not  heavy 
enough,  but  as  they  bear  age  better  than  the  fowls  you  may  look  to  their 
getting  heavier  as  th^  get  older.  Ton  may  mate  the  dnke  you  mention  with 
tiiB  five-year-old  Dock  and  two  of  the  laigeat  and  best  of  your  young  ones. 

TwisTKD  Bill  (DuefeioiM).— There  is  no  remedy,  and  you  will  do  well  to 
kill  him. 

Black  Silkies  (B,  J.  N.  H.).— We  can  hardly  alter  our  previous  opinion, 
but  will  continue  to  make  every  inquiiy.  We  have  never  seen  Black  Silkies, 
but  have  no  doubt  they  mi^  be  made,  or  msy  come  through  aeddent.  The 
first  Black  Cochins  were  the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  Bofl  cock  and  a  White 
hen.  In  our  own  enperience  one  particular  walk  prodoced  two-thirds  of  Emu 
Cochins,  althoagh  the  parents  were  unmistakeaUe  Bofls,  and  carefully  se- 
lected to  breed  good  birds.  We  think  the  experiment  w<»tl^  txyiog,  but  you 
most  be  prepared  for  one  resnlt  which  seems  to  show  itself  already.  In  these 
accidental  breeds,  where  black  Urds  are  the  result,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  perfectly  black  cocks.  Coloured  feathers  will  show  themselves  in  the 
haekie  and  saddle  especially  after  the  first  moult. 

Mnmo  Vabiktibs  {A  8ub9eribtr).—We  are  not  favourite  to  a  moderate 
ran  of  poultry  made-up  of  several  breeds.  A  well-managed  but  limited  run 
ahoold  eonbist  of  one  breed  only,  and  that  breed  should  possess  all  the  neeee 
sary  properties  for  the  porpetuation  of  its  breed.  Of  tnoee  yoa  have  named 
we  prefer  the  Brahmas.  They  bear  oonflnement,  they  are  very  hardy,  they 
are  good  layers  and  sitters,  and  the  young  are  easily  rsared.  Houdans  and 
Creve-Ccenrs  are  both  hardy  and  good  layers,  eapeoiaUy  the  latter,  but  th^ 
do  not  sit.  This  involves  buying  broody  hens  when  you  wish  to  rear  chiebens. 
We  do  not  think  either  of  them  possesses  any  advantage  of  any  kind  to  com- 
pensate for  this  inconvenience.  Tou  might  have  saved  the  eoncrete  floor  to 
your  house.  As  you  have  it  we  advise  you  to  cover  it  S  inches  tUck  in  gravel 
or  road  grit,  or,  failing  those,  with  good  dry  earth ;  a  floor  that  keeps  the  feet 
always  on  the  stretch,  and  that  adimits  of  no  scratch  is  not  favourable  for 
fowls.  The  run  you  name  will  answer  for  sixteen  hens  and  two  cocks.  Pains- 
taking msy  ke(^  more.  Having  a  large  kitchen  garden  you  mi^  give  them 
lettuce,  and  burowloads  of  weeds  or  rubbish  that  are  dug-up,  clearings  of 
paths,  stumps  of  cabbage,  Ac ;  but  all  these  things  must  be  thrown  in  a  heap, 
and  the  fowls  will  scatter  them,  affording  food  and  amusement.  As  soon  as 
they  have  diveeted  them  of  the  eatable  psrtsthe  bare  stumps  should  be  raked- 
np  and  taken  away.  If  no  part  of  the  run  is  laid-down  in  grass  yon  should 
out  large  sods,  with  plenty  of  earth  to  them,  and  throw  them  in ;  the  fowls 
will  eat  the  whole  of  it.  Avoid  all  artificial  heat;  healtiiy  well-fed  fowls  do 
not  want  it,  nor  does  it  help  them.  If  anyone  would  heat  gratuitously 
everr  house  we  have  we  would  not  accept  the  offer.  Bricklayers'  rubbish  is 
excellent  for  fowls,  especially  during  the  laying  season,  but  broken  earthen- 
ware is  quite  useless.    Tour  laying  Is  very  good  and  above  the  avenge. 

Fowls  wok  LncirsD  Buk  {A,  C.).— We  caU  youn  a  small  space.  Tou 
may  run  a  cock  and  six  or  eight  hens  in  it,  and  some  of  the  previous  answer 
may  hiterest  yon.  To  be  a  |deasnre  and  a  profit,  when  then  is  a  family  you 
ahonld  have  both  eggs  and  ohickena.  The  breeds  you  name  an  non-sitten, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Brahmas.  We  can  find  no  birds  mon  profitable 
than  they  are.  Let  experience  speak.  Thev  are  of  oomparatinly  recent 
introduction,  and  yet  they  form  one  of  the  largest,  and  in  some  instances 
the  lamet,  olabs  at  exhibitions.  Their  eggs  an  an  average  sise,  and  if  they 
an  killed  young  they  an  good  for  the  table.  No  bird  is  good  for  the  table 
after  it  is  old ;  and  for  eating  porposee  it  is  old  at  seven  months  old.  The 
very  dark  eggs  would  be  from  Cochins  or  Brahmas.  tl^iey  lay  all  colours— from 
a  light  mahogany  to  a  Fnnch  white.  If  you  decide  agamst  Brahmas,  and 
choose  among  the  non-sitters,  those  that  will  do  best  with  you  will  be  Spanish, 
Houdans,  or  Creve-Coeun.  Tour  house  will  do.  Baise  the  floor  of  it  above  the 
run,  let  the  bottom  be  of  earth,  and  the  door  in  one  comer-^not  in  the  middle. 

PouLTBY  ExpBBnifcv  (•).— We  an  always  glad  to  hear  of  your  experiences. 
The  plan  yon  have  adopted  is  the  profitable  one.  Keep  a  few  of  your  best 
hens  two  seasons,  but  let  the  remainder  of  your  stock  m  pullets.  Moulting 
becomes  mon  dllfionlt  to  a  hen  every  snooeedlng  year.  The  npantive  pro- 
cess becomes  slower  and  mon  difficult.  They  ahK>  lay  fewer  eggs.  Send  them 
to  Stevens  sale,  the  neanst  market,  or  into  the  kitchen.  The  only  code  of  a 
profitable  poultry  yard  should  be  a  Draconian  one,  or  transportation  should 
be  a  regular  annual  process. 

Fowl's  Lko  Dislogatkd  {Sam\—'From  your  description  the  bird  win  never 
be  a  prize  one  again.  A  leg  broken,  when  the  ftactun  is  visible,  can  be  set 
and  oared  without  much  detriment,  but  if  the  injury  be  above  the  knee  then 
is  little  hope.  A  bird  hatched  November,  1870,  cannot  be  shown  as  a  chicken 
of  1874  at  any  period  of  the  latter  year. 

Cooks  wok  Exhibitior  (GI«vuRt).— Put  a  pullet  with  each  eock.  It  will  save 
their  losing  much  flesh  and  weight.  The  hens  from  whieh  you  intend  to  breed 
•hoold  now  be  running  with  cocks.    Good  ooolisg  food  Is  the  best  for  moulting 


fowls.  EveiythiDgheating  should  be  avoided.  ICIx  their  ground  oats  with  miUc 
Oive  bariey  meal,  and  change  with  whole  maize  and  barley.    We  have  nevor 
found  fowls  do  well  on  malse  meaL  and  they  would  not  eat  it,  unless  thoy  were 
starved  to  it.    Lettnce  is  good  food  in  moulting  time. 

ALTK&nia  CoKBS  (J.  If.).— We  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  pea-eombs 
from  sln^e  ones,  dther  in  Brahmas,  Hamborghs,  or  Sebrij^ts.  Faults  are 
mon  surely  transmitted  than  virtues.  We  would  not  on  any  account  breed 
from  a  vultuFe>hooked  hbriL  {0.  8.).—U  the  comb  be  a  good  pea-comb  it  \b 
not  a  disqualifloation— it  is  a  disadvantage.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  breed 
from  him. 

Ulobbs  ImsBXAL  (New  aub»eriher).~-Tb»  disease  you  complain  of  is 
partly  caused  by  great  variations  of  temperature,  and  partly  by  insufflelent  or 
mjudicious  feeding.  Avoid  iJl  but  natural  foods.  Oive  ground  oats,  barlej 
meal,  a  Uttle  whole  barley  and  maize,  with  kitdhen  or  house  senps,  and  yoa 
will  have  no  disease.  We  have  no  faith  in  prepared  food,  or  in  substitutes  for 
that  which  is  suffident  for  a  wild  bird. 

Pbbtoratxd  Zixo  (0.  H.  JE.).— No.  lfi|  we  should  think  the  best  size. 
Tit  it. 

BSE  Flowebs  (J.  A,  H.  A.).— The  Sunflower  and  Buddlea  globose  affora 
pasturage  for  bees,  especially  the  Buddleik  We  do  not  remember  a  flower* 
except  some  of  the  Arums,  to  which  beee  will  not  resort. 

Books  (Cuttor).— It  is  the  fourth  Oeoigie  of  Yirgil  that  details  the  Boman 
knowledge  of  bees  and  their  management.  Then  is  a  translation  by  B.  U. 
Millington,  published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  that  would  suit  your  purpose;  for 
though  in  verse  the  translation  is  very  dose  to  the  original  Latin. 

Habikb  Aquabittic  Tubimo  (CfIau«iM).— Indiarubber  tubing  is  thehandieat* 
and  not  affected  by  or  affecting  the  water.  Throw  the  coffee  grounds  on  to 
the  dunghill. 

MBTEOBOLOGICAL  OBSEBYATIONS, 

CAMDBII  SQUABI,  liOHDOH. 

Iiftt.  5V*  82'  40*  N. ;  Long.  0*  8'  0*  W. ;  Altitade  111  feet. 
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9  A.1K.                                 I 

IX  THS  DAT. 
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Hypome* 

nt 

4t.7 
48.8 
41.8 

40.5 
48.8 
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peratore. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

i 

Jan. 

Dry. 

Wet 

ICaz.   Hin. 

In     1  On 
sun.    grass 

We.  14 
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Bat.  17 
Sun.  18 
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Ta.  SO 
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».995 
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48.4 
47.« 
86.4 
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6U 

46.9 
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46.8 
45.8 
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46.4 
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w. 
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s. 
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W. 

8.W. 

deg. 
61.4 
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60.8 
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61.8 
61.6 
66.4 
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45.6 
44.7 
84.8 
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41.9 
44.8 
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69.8 
76  8 
747 
6L6 
61.6 
78.8 

deg. 
89.7 
4S.4 
48.0 
8L1 
86.0 
410 

a.6 
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0.019 
0.10ft 

0.180 

ojna 

0.010 

Ueaaa 

S9.7(]l 

44.9 

48.8 

88.9 

684 

86.8 

0.681 

BEIfABKS. 
14th.-- Dark  morning,  and  rather  dull  all  day,  though  no  rain. 
15th. — ^Dnll  all  dav,  witti  frequent  slight  showers. 
18th. — Dull  and  uowery  all  day,  and  wet  night. 
17th. — Rather  floe  morning,  gradually  becoming  mon  so;  beantifbOy  fln» 

about  noon,  and  particularly  bri^^  and  pleasant  all  day. 
18th.— Frost  in  the  night;  rain  at  8  Jlm.,  and  mon  or  less  wet  all  day,  but 

very  much  warmer. 
19th.— Balny  and  dark  at  9  A.X.,  and  occasionally  so  all  day;  about  as  un< 

pleasant  as  it  could  be. 
90th. — Sunshine  and  showen  all  day,  but  the  rain  pnvalUng  4t  night  and 

with  rather  a  high  wind. 
A  week  of  higher  temperature,  but  d  dark,  damp,  comfortless  weather, 
except  on  Friday,  which  was  very  bright  and  enjoyable.  The  mavimum  tem- 
pentun  in  the  shade  on  the  90th  was  higher  tiUm  has  occurred  hen  in 
January  since  1880.  Jannaiy  81st  in  that  year  had  a  maTJmnm  temperatora 
of  66.8.— a.  J.  STXOHa. 

OOYBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Javuist  91. 

Ths  markets  generally  an  very  slack  and  duU,  the  supplies  being  ainpleb 
Gnpes  and  Pines  an  especially  plentiful,  the  latter  making  very  poor  prices, 
owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  English>grown 
fruit  now  coming  to  market.  Dealen  an  glad  to  clear  out,  even  at  less  than 
9i.  per  pound.  A  large  bulk  of  Apples  is  still  eomlng,  but  Pears  of  good 
varieties  an  oomparatively  scarce. 

FRUIT* 

d.  ■•  d.  a.  d.  a.  da 

Otol   6    Oranges VlOO  4  OtolS  0 


Apples I  slere 

Onestants boshel 

Grapes,  hothouse lb. 

FUberts lb. 

Gobs lb. 

Lemons t|^100 

Melons 


s. 

1 

10 

i 

1 
1 

4 
1 


Artichokes doi. 

Asparagus ^100 


■. 

8 

4 


Fnnch  96 

Beans, Kidney....   ^109  8 

Beet,  Bed doa   1 

BrooooU bundle   0 

Cabbage doa.  1 

Oapsiooms ^100   1 

Carrots bunch   0 

Cauliflower doa.  8 

Celery bundle   1 

Coleworte . .  doa.  bnnchee   i 
Oucumben each   1 

pickling doa.  0 

Bndive dos.  8 

Fennel bunch   0 

Garlic lb.  0 

Herbs bunch   0 

Horseradish handle  8 

Leeks bunch   0 

Lettuce doi.  I 


d.  a. 

6  Oranges ^100  4 

0  80   0  Qoiaoes doa.  0 

0     7   0  Pean,kltohen doa.   1 

0     16  dessert doa.   8 

0     16  Pine  Apple lb.   8 

0   18  0  Walnato bushel  10 

0     8   0  ditto ^100  8 

TBOBTABLEB. 

d.    S.d. 

0to6  0  Mushrooms pottle 

0     8    0  Mustard  ft  Cress.. punnet 

0     0   0  Onions hnshel 

0     0   0  pickling quart 

0     8   0  Parsley  per  doa.  bunches 

9     1   6  Parsn^s dos. 

0     16  Peas quart 

6     0   0  Potatoes bushel 

6     0   0  Kidney do. 

0     6   0  Bouna. do. 

6     8  0  Radishes..  dOB.bnnehee 

6     4   0  Rhubarb bundle 

0     8   6  Salsdy bundle 

0     0   0  Savoys dos. 

0     0   0  Scononera bundle 

8     0   0  Sea-kale basket 

6     0   0  ShaUots lb. 

8     0   0  Spinach bushe 

0     4   0  Tomatoea dos. 

8    0  0  Turnips buneh 

0    1  g  ~        


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  0 
9  0 
6  0 

6  0 

If  a 

1  6 


d.   l.d; 
0to8   0 


Vegetable  Marrows 0 


8 

0 
6 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
8 
0 


0 
8 

0 
6 
1 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 
% 
0 
9 
0 
9 
0 
8 
4 
0 
0 


6 

t 
0 
0 

0 

f 

0 
0 

f 

0 

s 

0 
0 

6 
0 
0 
0 

4 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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HEATING— FUEL.— Ko.  8. 

AVING  in  a  previous  paper  treated  of  the 
different  kinoB  of  fdel  wmoh  may  be  em- 
ployed for  beating  hothonseB,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed in  this  to  eonflideir  the  eztmotion  uom 
the  fdel  of  the  utmost  amouit  of  its  heat. 
To  effect  this  we  need  a  famaoe,  and  wish- 
ing to  convey  the  heat  to  the  place  where 
ft  IB  to  be  radiated,  we  need  a  boiler,  and 
from  it  pipes  to  convey  tiie  heated  water 
to  the  Btractnre  to  be  warmed,  also  pipes  to 
reioin  the  water  to  the  boiler.  We  likewise  require  a 
ffoe  to  cany-off  the  smoke  and  other  obnoxions  products 
of  eombuBtion.  Heating  by  flues  or  pipes — ^viz.,  by  hot 
air,  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with ;  for  though  familiar 
with  that  mode  of  heating  from  disastrous  experience, 
I  have  for  some  years  let  aU  my  ideas  run  in  the  channel 
of  heating  bv  hot  water«  and  to  treat  of  hot  air  or  flue 
heating  would  be  to  take  a  retrograde  step,  which  is 
foreign  to  my  intention. 

Now  upon  the  furnace  aod  the  boiler  over  and  around 
it,  and  it  may  be  under  it,  we  centre  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  economy,  efficiency,  and  heating  power  of  the 
foel  and  boiler  are  to  be  determined.  The  frirnaoe  should 
be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  insure  the  complete  combustion 
of  the  fdel,  and  the  boiler  must  impart  to  the  water  the 
utmost  amount  of  heat  to  be  obtamed  from  the  fuel. 
Our  subject,  therefore,  divides  itself  into  three  parts — ^the 
fdmaoe  for  the  generation  of  heat,  the  boiler  or  agent  to 
extract  the  heat  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the 
fdel  employed,  and  the  circulating  or  heating  medium. 

I  ahau  take  these  in  reverse  order,  for  the  very  ob- 
vious reason  that  gas,  exceeding  in  heating  power  all 
other  'kinds  of  fuel,  first  claims  attention,  and  from  the 
great  number  of  conservatories  and  greenhouses  in  and 
near  oar  towns  capable  of  being  heated  by  gas  it  is, 
probably,  of  the  greateflt  importance.  I  am  sanguine 
enou^  to  think  tlutt  gas  will  entirely  enpersede  the  dirtv, 
smol^,  and  extravagant  use  of  ooal  Ibr  ail  household 
purposes  for  which  the  latter  is  now  employed.  Nothing 
has  contributed  more  to  our  national  prosperity  than 
ooal,  but  nothbghas  been  used  in  so  heedless  and  waste- 
ful a  manner.  The  waste  of  the  heating  power  of  coal 
is  no  doubt  greatest  in  domestic  consumption.  Half,  and 
more,  of  the  heat  aSorded  by  coal  is  lost  by  the  open  fire- 
grate and  chimney  hi  our  dwellings,  and  it  is  there  for 
obvious  reasons  it  should  be  most  economised.  Wealth 
is  gained  by  labour  of  head  and  hand,  and  part,  a  con- 
oderable  part,  is  spent  in  securing  for  its  poBsessor  the 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life — i.e.,  cooked  provisions, 
dryness,  and  warmth.  In  manufacture  the  loss  is  not 
nearly  so  great,  for  the  profits  are  calculated  by  the 
greatest  manufacturing  power  from  the  least  possible 
consumption  or  expenditure  of  material.  To  lose  half 
the  producing  power  of  any  substance  would  be  to 
make  in  the  profits  of  manufacture  a  proportionate  re- 
duction; but  though  he  has  «  knowledge  of  this  the 
manufacturer  is  as  careless  as  everybody  else  about  his 


house  fires.  It  is  worth  his  attention  to  eet  as  much  out 
of  coal  as  he  can  in  the  laboratory  of  weallh,  but  he  cares 
so  little  for  it  at  home  as  to  allow  half  the  heat  of  the 
coal  to  be  driven  up  the  chimney.  Some  hints  will  be 
given  as  to  economising  heat,  not  only  in  warming  horti- 
cultural struotureB,  but  in  dwellings  as  weU,  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  boilers  heated  by  coal. 

As  regards  the  oirculatorv  or  heating  medium,  water 
in  a  boiler  being  acted  upon  by  heat  is  dilated,  it  is  made 
lighter,  and  the  heated  particles  ascend,  whilst  the  cold 
descend  by  reason  of  their  sreater  specific  gravity :  hence 
circulation  is  produced,  and  the  water  in  uie  descending 

Ei^e  is  heavier,  because  colder,  than  that  which  is  in  the 
oiler,  and  therefore  displaces  the  warmer  and  lighter 
water.    This  circulation  once  established  forces  allthe 
water  in  the  apparatus  to  pass  successively  through  the 
boiler  by  whicn  it  is  primarily  heated.    The  action  and 
reaction  given  the  water  in  the  boiler  proceeds  until  all 
the  particles  are  uniformly  heated,  the  water  becoming 
stationary  as  the  heat  is  exhausted.     A  properly-con- 
structed apparatus  with  a  fire  at  the  lowest  point  keeps 
the  water  in  continual  motion ;  as  the  hot  water  passes 
out  at  the  top  of  the  boUer  cold  comes  in  at  the  bottom 
to  supply  its  place.    It  is,  therefore,  necessary  &at  all 
boilers  should  nave  a  free  passage  for  the  heated  water 
to  flow  out  at,  and  an  equally  free  passage  for  the  cold 
water  to  enter  at  the  lowest  point,    ft  is  not  only  impor- 
tant that  there  should  be  a  passage  for  the  hot  water  out 
and  the  cold  water  into  the  boiler,  but  that  the  passage 
should  be  free  throughout  the  pipes  or  circulatory  medium 
and  that  must  not  suffer  disconnection,  as  would  be  the 
case  were  air  to  lodge  and  cause  a  stoppage  of  the  circu- 
lation.   There  should  not,  therefore,  be  any  air  remain- 
ing in  the  apparatus  after  it  is  filled  with  water,  otherwise 
there  will  be  obstruction  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  air.    To  let  out  the  air,  pipes  must  be 
inserted  at  the  highest  parts  of  the  apparatus,  for  the  air 
will  become  fixed  if  not  liberated  by  an  air  pipe,  and  the 
circulation  impeded.   The  air  pipes  must  be  taken  up  above 
the  highest  level  of  anv  of  the  circulatory  pipes,  and  for 
the  due  expansion  of  the  water  from  heating  should  not 
be  less  than  9  feet  in  length  or  perpendicular  height  above 
the  highest  point  of  the  apparatus.    If  of  less  height  the 
water  is  forced  out  of  the  mouths  or  ends  of  the  pipes. 
A  small  metal  three-quarter-inch  gas  pipe  galvanised,  or 
lead  half-inch,  strong  or  heavy,  as  the  lighter  descriptions 
soon  wear  out,  answers  very  well,  the  end  of  the  pipes 
beizig  bent  downwards  to  prevent  anything  getting  in  and 
closing  them.    These  air  pipes  ought  not  to  be  taken  out- 
side or  communicate  by  tneir  en&  with  the  external  air, 
as  I  have  known  the  water  freeze  in  them ;  tiierefore  for 
any  good  they  are  they  might  as  well  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  we  must,  nevertheless,  have  the  air  out  of  the  pipes, 
and  allow  space  sufficient  above  the  otiier  parts  of  the 
apparatus  to  hold  the  water  on  its  expansion,  and  hence 
I  do  not  advocate  air  pipes  wiUi  taps,  though  there  is  no 
objection  to  them  when  the  circulating  medium  is  em- 
ployed in  heating  different  compartments  on  varied  levels. 
These  short  air  pipes  with  taps  ought  to  be  employed  at 
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the  highest  point  of  the  apparatus  in  eyeiry  instance ;  those  on 
any  level  bat  the  highest,  by  which  the  air  is  to  escape  in 
filling  the  oircolating  medium,  shonld  be  closed  when  the  hot- 
water  pipes  are  fall.  The  taps  may  need  to  be  opened  occa- 
sionally to  let  oat  any  aooamalated  air,  bat  only  so  long  as 
to  allow  of  the  space  thas  freed  of  air  being  filled  with  water. 
These  pipes,  with  taps  to  let  oat  the  air,  are  objected  to 
by  most  persons  who  oonstract  apparatas  for  heating  by  hot 
water,  bat  to  what  the  objection  is  taken  I  cannot  make  oat, 
as  the  heating  in  saoh  cases  is  qaite  as  satisfactory  as  when 
the  air  pipe  is  open.  Note. — ^I  am  here  allading  to  heating 
hoases  on  different  leyels.  On  the  lower  levels  I  say  taps  are 
good,  or  better  than  any  number  of  feet  of  open-air  pipe ;  bat 
on  the  higher  levels  air  pipes  of  some  length  are  necessary, 
and  it  is  well  if  the  ciroolatiiig  mediam  is  not  qaite  filled  witii 
water,  bat  so  maoh  so  as  to  allow  of  ^e  circalation  of  the 
water.  This  affords  space  for  the  expansion  of  the  water  as 
heated.  Either  we  mast  allow  space  for  the  expansion  of  the 
water  or  have  air  pipes  commanicating  with  the  external  air, 
and  sach  I  have  had  frozen-ap  in  severe  weather,  and  com- 
pletely aseless. 

The  supply  cistern  will  need  to  be  fixed  at  sach  a  level  as 
not  to  fill  the  pipes  on  the  highest  level  more  than  three  parts 
fall  of  water ;  or  if  so  high  as  to  fill  them  the  air  pipes  mast 
be  taken  ap  higher  than  the  supply  cistern,  and  their  ends 
communicate  with  the  external  air  (which,  for  reasons  already 
given,  I  do  not  advise)  to  allow  of  the  water  passing  out  of 
them,  as  it  will  when  the  boiler  is  hard  driven  or  the  swell  of 
the  heated  water  greater  than  the  pipes  can  contain.  The 
pipe  from  the  supply  cistern  should  enter  the  boiler  at  its 
lowest  point,  or  the  return  pipe  by  a  syphon,  which,  whilst 
it  will  admit  of  the  cold  water  from  the  supply  cistern  being 
drawn  into  the  boiler,  will  prevent  hot  water  flowing  up  it. 
But  a  better  plan  is  to  have  a  self-acting  valve  at  the  mouth  of 


the  supply  pipe  in  the  supply  cistern,  which  will  be  drawn  up 
by  the  suction  of  the  water  when  the  boiler  is  feeding,  and 
closed  when  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  from  the  boiler  into 
the  feeding  cistern,  and  which  occurs  when  the  pipes  are  filled 
to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  cistern  and  pipes  alike,  as  it 
only  is  in  this  case  when  the  water  is  not  heated.  Water  will 
always  find  its  level:  when  it  is  hot  it  will  fill  more  space 
than  when  it  is  cold,  and  it  must  expand  into  the  air  pipes, 
and  be  driven  out  of  them  when  boiling,  so  wasting  water,  or 
fill  the  supply  cistern  to  overfiowing,  or  space  in  the  highest  level 
of  the  pipes  must  be  left  to  allow  for  the  swelling.of  the  water. 
No  hot  water  ought  to  work  up  the  supply  pipe,  and  that  it  is 
prevented  from  doing  by  a  self-acting  valve  as  above  described. 
If  the  houses  are  on  different  levels  it  may  happen  that 
those  on  the  lower  level  have  to  be  heated  whilst  the  higher 
ones  are  not  heated,  the  latter  being  shut  off.  The  air  pipes 
and  space  left  for  the  expansion  of  the  water  are  of  no  use  to 
the  lower  levels  in  this  case,  but  the  water  will  expand  all  the 
same.  To  meet  this  I  would  have  an  air  pipe  on  the  main 
from  the  boiler,  which  would  allow  for  any  expansion  and 
boiling-out,  and  its  end  might  terminate  in  a  gutter  or  drop- 
spout,  only  I  would  have  it  not  exposed  to  frost.  With  a  pipe 
of  this  kind  air  pipes  may  be  dispensed  with,  only  we  must 
have  taps  at  the  highest  parts  on  ail  the  levels,  to  allow  of  fill- 
ing the  pipes  with  water,  and  to  let  out  any  air  that  may  accu- 
mulate. Water  being  driven  out  of  the  air  pipes  in  houses  in 
winter  or  at  any  time  is  a  great  nuisance  and  source  of  evil. 
I  fear  I  have  made  tbis  matter  of  air  pipes,  swell  of  the  water, 
and  boiling  very  complex,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  render  my 
meaning  clearer  by  a  diagram ;  but  I  would  just  say  that  the 
supply  cistern  and  pipe  must  be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and 
that  it  need  not  be  larger  than  18  inches  long,  7}  inches  wide, 
and  12  inches  deep,  and  the  supply  to  it  should  be  regulated 
by  a  ball-cock. 


In  the  above  section  it  wlU  be  seen  that  the  compartments 
heated  are  on  six  different  levels.  In  describing  them  let  us 
beg^  at  ▲,  the  fiow  from  the  boiler,  which,  it  need  hardly  be 
stated,  is  lower  than  any  of  the  flow  pipes,  b  Is  the  return  pipe 
to  the  boiler,  entering  it  at  its  lowest  part.  The  flow  pipes 
throughout  their  length  rise  about  half  an  inch  in  12  feet, 
which  is  independent  of  the  rise  consequent  on  the  levels ;  and 
the  return  pipes  have  the  same  fall  to  the  boiler  as  the  flow 
pipes  have  a  rise  from  it,  the  return  pipes  being  taken  dii«etly 
under  the  flow  pipes.  The  direction  of  the  water  is  intended 
to  be  shown  by  the  arrows. 

c  Is  a  Mushroom  house  heated  by  a  flow-and-retum  4-inch 
pipe,  a,  6,  on  the  same  level  as  the  main  fiow-and-retum  pipe, 
and  having  an  air  pipe  c.  This  air  pipe  serves  the  whole  of 
the  apparatus  as  a  swell  and  blow  pipe  now,  but  not  when  it 
was  its  original  length ;  for  when  it  was  the  same  length  as 
the  other  air  pipes  the  water  was  thrown  out  first  at  one  and 
then  at  another,  causing  quite  a  nuisance  from  the  hot  water 
dripping  and  the  damp  generated.  To  put  an  end  to  this,  and 
have  all  the  boiling  or  swell-out  at  one  point,  the  air  pipe  was 
shortened  to  d^about  2  feet,  and  its  end  so  contrived  that 
the  water  would  drip  into  a  down  or  drop  spout  in  connection 
with  a  drain.  From  that  day  to  this,  or  about  three  years, 
there  has  not  been  any  water  thrown  out  of  any  of  the  pipes 
but  this  at  d.  Even  when  the  heat  is  not  wanted  in  the  Mush- 
room hoase  the  water  in  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  finds  its 
level  through  the  valve  on  the  return  pipe  being  left  open,  so 
as  to  allow  of  any  swell  being  parted  with  through  this  air 
pipe.  It  answers,  therefore,  the  purposes  of  air  pipe  for  the 
Mushroom-house  pipes,  and  as  blow  pipe  as  well  for  the  whole 
apparatus. 


D,  Fernery  heated  by  a  fiow  «,  and  return  4-inch  pipe  /,  on 
the  same  level  as  the  main  flow  and  return  pipes,  the  pipes 
being  one  over  the  Qther,  and  with  an  air  pipe  at  ike  highest 
point  g. 

s.  Peach  house  heated  by  two  rows  of  4-inch  pipes  on  the 
same  level,  but  2  feet  above  the  main  flow  pipe,  and  rising 
to  h  where  is  a  tap  (at  present  a  plug)  to  let  out  the  air  when 
fiUing  the  pipes,  or  any  that  may  accumulate,  it  being  oeoa- 
siondly  opened  for  that  purpose,  and  dosed  when  water  comes 
out.  This,  though  having  no  air  pipe  always  open,  heats  very 
quickly. 

r.  Peach  house  heated  by  three  rows  of  4-inch  pipes  on  the 
same  level  as  the  other  Peach  house,  or  2  feet  above  the  main 
flow-and-retum  pipBS,  the  pipes  being  all  flows,  tiiere  being  an 
open  air  pipe  t.  The  heating  of  this  house  is  not  so  good  as 
any  of  the  others. 

0.  Stove  heated  by  four  rows  of  4-inch  pipes  all  round  except 
the  doorway,  the  four  rows  being  3  feet  iiigher  than  the  main 
flow-and-retum  pipes,  and  having  air  pipes  at  their  highest 
points,  ^'^'.  There  are  also  pipes  for  bottom  heat  to  the  centre 
bed,  these  pipes  being  1  foot  6  inches  above  the  main  flow-and- 
retum  pipes,  and  having  a  short  air  pipe  k  ooming  through  the 
bed,  with  tap  on  its  end.  The  heating  of  this  house  is  veiy 
good,  especially  the  pipe  beneath  the  bed,  and  with  the  dosed 
air  pipe. 

H,  Pit  heated  by  two  flow  4-inch  pipes  for  top  heat,  and 
returns  for  bottom  heat  to  the  bed.  The  pipes  are  on  a  levd 
2  feet  above  the  highest  pipes  of  the  stove,  and  ^eir  highest 
point  is  at  I,  where  there  is  a  tap  to  let  out  any  air,  which  does 
not  need  to  be  done  once  in  six  months. 

1,  Pit  heated  by  two  4-inch  pipes  one  above  the  other,  and 
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3  feel  lugher  than  the  pipes  in  the  pit  last  named.  The  flow 
pipe  in  this  case  is  not  more  than  half  filled  with  water,  it 
being  the  highest  point  of  Uie  apparatus,  the  water  in  this 
pipe  when  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  oold  water  being  leyel 
with  that  of  the  supply  cistern  n,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line 
iittmntoM.  This  idlowB  for  the  swdl  of  the  water;  and  though 
there  is  an  air  tap  m  at  its  highest  point,  and  the  highest  point 
of  the  apparatus,  which  is  left  always  open,  there  is  no  blowing- 
ont  of  the  water,  as  the  swell  and  blow  of  the  water  is  taken 
by  the  air  pipe  c  shortened  to  d.  Before  the  e  air  pipe  was 
shortened  the  run-out  at  m  of  the  water  was  constant  when 
the  apparatus  was  highly  heated,  and  when  closed  the  heating 
was  Teiy  satisfactory,  as  it  now  is  with  the  tap  always  open. 
This,  I  am  oonTinoed,  it  ought  always  to  be,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  water  expanding  and  falhng  as  the  heating  necessitates, 
and  it  should  be  from  1  to  2  feet  higher  than  the  blow-ofif  of 
the  water  at  d ;  or  it  would  answer  just  as  well  to  have  the 
P9e  full  of  water,  and  haTe  taps  in  place  of  all  the  air  pipes 
except  e,  which  would  require  the  taps  to  be  opened  occasion- 
ally to  let  out  any  air  that  will,  if  there  be  a  high  part  of  the 
apparatus*  always  find  its  way  thither.  Therefore  it  is  best  to 
haye  an  air  pipe  at  the  highest  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  also 
one  on  all  the  leyels,  wheze,  it  being  inconyenient  to  haye  air 
pipes*  taps  may  be  used,  one  of  the  air  pipes  having  less  length 
than  the  others*  and  it  should  be  on  those  pipes  which  are  in 
use  wheneyer  any  part  of  the  apparatus  is  in  action.  This  is 
the  caee  with  the  apparatus  described,  the  heating  of  which 
is  Teiy  satisfactory ;  the  only  thing  to  be  wished  for  is  an  air 
pipe  in  place  of  the  tap  m. 

The  boiler  is  fed  by  the  pipe  o,  1  inch  bore,  which  enters  the 
letuzn  pipe  b  at  a  short  distance  from  the  boiler.  On  the 
end  of  this  pipe  in  the  supply  cistern  is  a  self-acting  yalye, 
the  yalye  being  drawn  up  when  the  boiler  needs  water,  and 
closed  when  the  pipes  are  filled  to  the  same  leyel  as  the  water 
in  the  supply  dstem.  The  supply  of  water  to  the  cistern  is 
regulated  1^  a  ball-cock. 

The  pipes  in  all  the  compartments  are  furnished  with  screw 
▼alyes,  they  being  on  the  return  as  well  as  the  flow  pipes, 
iriaieh  preyents  the  water  heating-up  the  return  pipes,  as  is  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence  when  there  are  only  yalyes  on  the 
flow  pipes.  All  pipes  which  leaye  the  main  flow-and-retum 
pipes  haye  yalyes,  and  directly  those  pipes  leaye  it ;  so  that 
there  is  no  waste  in  heating  pipes  not  required,  the  water,  by 
the  yalyes,  being  shut-ofi  to  a  drop,  which  enables  the  boiler 
or  furnace  to  be  attended  to  for  cleaning  or  repairs  without 
haying  to  empty  the  apparatus  of  the  whole  of  the  water. 
Thus  the  apparatus  is  sooner  filled  and  sooner  at  work  again 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  yalyes  are  4-inoh 
serew,  and  yery  satisfactory,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  many  kinds,  some  being  next  to  useless  for  shutting  off  the 


The  pipes  used  throughout  are  4-inch,  and  the  flow  pipes 
one  and  iQl  haye  a  certain  rise  from,  the  boiler,  which  is  main- 
tained through  all  the  leyels,  the  rise  to  the  leyels  being  direct, 
and  the  roturn  pipes  haye  a  fall  to  the  boilet  corresponding  to 
the  rise  in  the  flows,  the  pipes  in  no  case  being  taken  below 
the  leyel  whieh  Ihe  return  pipes  haye  before  dipping  for  passing 
to  the  boiler  bottom.  It  is  a  fact  in  heating  by  hot  water  that 
when  the  heated  water  commences  to  fall  it  becomes  cooled, 
and  ought  to  pass  at  once  to  the  boiler  by  the  return  pipe  for 
the  purpose  of  being  again  heated. — G.  Abbby. 


June  Ist  take  them  back  again  to  the  stoye,  gradually  giying 
more  water,  and  it  will  be  yery  strange  indeed  if  you  do  not 
soon  see  the  bloom  spikes  coming  up  from  amongst  the  bulbs. 
Once  they  are  seen,  tnis  is  the  time  to  giye  liquid  manure,  but 
not  before. 

After  blooming  this  time  let  the  plants  remain  in  the  stoye 
till  the  middle  of  August,  then  take  them  aoain  to  their  coxmtiy 
seat  for  about  six  weeks,  giying  them  the  ftnefit  of  all  the  sun 
they  can  haye ;  after  wliich  th^  must  be  again  taken  to  the 
stoye  and  treated  as  beforo,  and  about  Christmas  you  will  haye 
a  good  stock  of  blooms  to  cut  from.  This  is  all  I  can  promise. 
I  hear  of  some  gardeners  blooming  them  three  times  a-year, 
but  I  think  it  only  occurs  accidentally  now  and  then — ^it  may 
be  a  retarded  bloom ;  but  to  bloom  the  same  bulb  three 
times  a-year  is  more  than  I  can  promise,  and  I  thiuk  is  not 
practicable. 

The  important  points  are— Ist,  To  mix  the  soil  well  together. 
2ndly,  Not  to  giye  too  much  pot-room,  but  to  choose  pots 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  Like  all  other  plants,  they 
bloom  best  when  the  pot  becomes  full  of  roots.  8rdly,  Place 
a  little  moss  oyer  the  crocks  before  putting  in  the  soil,  thereby 
keeping  the  drainage  good.  4thly,  After  fresh  potting  be 
sparing  of  water  until  growth  has  commenced,  or  you  may  rot 
your  bulbs.  5thly,  Giye  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  as 
directed.  6thly,  Bo  not  giye  liquid  manure  until  the  bloom 
spikes  appear,  and  do  not  put  the  plants  in  a  comer  after 
flowering.— Jaxxb  B.  Pooock,  The  Garden,  Bromboraugh  HaU, 
Cheehire. 


BUCHAEIS  AMAZONICA  CULTURE. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  flowering  plants  we  can  grow  for  all 
first-dass  pnzpoaee,  either  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner- 
table,  the  bouquet,  or  for  ladies'  hair.  The  treatment  I  giye 
is  as  follows : — ^By  Uie  middle  of  February  my  plants  will  be 
out  of  bloom,  then  any  that  require  it  will  be  repotted  ;  the 
foil  eomposed  of  turfy  loam  and  good  leaf  mould  in  equal 
parts,  and  one  part  rotten  cow  dung,  with  a  Uttle  silyer  sand, 
and  it  will  be  better  if  a  litUe  charcoal  be  added.  Mix  these 
well  together.  Place  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  soil  on  the 
eroeks,  then  fill  about  half  full.  Select  fiye  good  sound  bulbs, 
plaeing  four  at  equal  distances  round  the  edge  of  the  pot  and 
one  in  the  centro,  fiU-up  with  soil,  potting  rather  firmly. 
Giye  a  gentle  watering  through  a  fine  rose  with  tepid  water, 
and  plaoe  the  pots  in  a  light  aixr  position  in  the  stoye.  If  the 
pots  can  be  stood  on  bottom  heat  all  the  better.  Let  them 
remain  there  till  May-day,  then  take  them  to  a  warm  green- 
house, beeping  them  rather  dry,  and  let  them  haye  the  benefit 
of  a  good  sootehing  sun.    This  is  a  yery  important  point. 


THE  ACHAN  PEAB. 


Thx  name  of  this  yery  old  f  ayourite  Pear  appearing  in  Tna 
JouBNAL  or  HoBTiciTLTUBx  (sce  page  52)  awakened  far  distant 
memories,  and  I  was  pleased  to  think  that  your  correspondent 
Mr.  Taylor  had  found  the  Grey  Gudewife,  as  I  haye  heard  it 
sometiines  called,  useful  for  culinary  purposes,  although  hardly 
fit  to  take  a  place  in  the  dessert.  My  experience  with  it,  as 
well  as  with  seyeral  other  yarieties  of  Scotch  Pears,  is  exactly 
in  accordance  with  that  of  your  correspondent. 

Haying  many  years  ago  succeeded  a  Scotch  gardener  in  a 
situation  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties  of  En^^and,  I  was  yery 
much  pleased  to  find  that  he  had,  a  few  yean  before  he  left 
the  place,  headed-down  some  inferior  sorts  of  Pear  trees,  and 
had  regrafted  them  with  some  of  the  best  Scotdli  yarieties, 
among  which  were  the  Qzej  Achan,  the  Muirf owl's  Egg,  the 
Green  Pear  of  Tair,  and  seyeral  others,  the  names  of  which  I 
cannot  now  recollect ;  but  all  of  which  I  had  known,  and  con- 
sidered as  of  first-rate  quality  when  in  Scotland.    So,  as  may  be 
supposed,  the  trees  had  eyeryneoessazy  attention  nail  to  them, 
andin  due  time  th^  all  came  into  bearing ;  but  ue  fruit  of  all 
the  sorts,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Green  Pear  of  Tair, 
proyed  utterly  worthless,  and  after  seyeral  years'  trial  they 
wero  ultimately  in  their  turn  headed-down  and  regrafted  with 
other  sorts ;  so  that  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  yain 
to  attempt  the  culture  of  those  esteemed  Scotch  Pears  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  England.    But  at  the  same  time  I  thought 
it  quite  possible  that  a  different  result  might  be  secured  with 
them  in  the  moro  mild  and  moist  climate  of  the  west.    Per- 
haps some  one  of  your  many  correspondents  may  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  your  roaders  i(  they  haye  oyer  known  them 
to  be  successfully  cultiyated  in  any  lociJity  south  of  the  Tweed ; 
and  it  would  also  be  interosting  if  some  of  your  north-country 
correspondents,  whose   recollection  may  extend  back  some 
thirty  or  forty  years,  wero  to  kindly  inform  us  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  fruit  produced  by  these  yarieties  of  the  Pear  tree 
aro  as  good  now  as  they  wero  then,  and  if  they  still  continue 
to  hold  their  own  as  regards  quality  with  recent  introductions. 
A  rocent  writer  would,  it  appeals,  haye  us  to  belieye  that 
the  climate  of  auld  Scotland  is  undergoing  a  gradual  change 
for  the  worse,  judging  by  the  result  of  its  effects  upon  yegeta- 
tion ;  but  whether  meteorologists  will  be  wiUing  to  entrain 
this  hypothesis  or  otherwise  romains  as  yet  to  be  proyed. 
And  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  yery  interesting  to  know  if 
this  supposed  deterioration  of  climate  has  had  «ny  palpable 
effect  upon  the  quality,  &o,,  of  the  hardy  fruits  of  the  country. 
I  haye  always  had  an  idea  that  the  Cherry,  the  Gooseberry, 
and  other  bush  fruit  attained  a  degree  of  excellence  in  Scot- 
land  which  they  seldom  acquired  in  the  moro  southten  parts 
of  the  island,  and  I  am  curious  to'  Imow  if  this  is  still  con- 
sidered to  be  the  case.    I  mention  the  Otteen  Pear  of  Tair  as 
being  an  exception  to  the  worthless  character  of  the  Scotch 
Pears  when  grown  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  and 
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tbif  hu%  ^wriety  is  reftUy  Irorthy  of  a  {liaee  in  any  ooUeotiofi, 
being  a  oMtain  besror ;  indeed  I  har^e  nerrer  known  aninatanoe 
of  ita  faifiog  to  prodnoe  a  heavy  erop,  and  the  qnality  of  the 
fRiit  if  not  to  be  by  any  means  despised,  but  nnf ortnnately  it 
does  not  keep  long. 

If  yon  Win  allow  me  to  skip  from  Pears  to  Chrapes,  I  will 
only  beg  to  say  to  yoor  oorrespondent  Mr.  Inglis  that  I  think 
th^re  is  oxdy  one  rari^  of  the  Mrs.  Pinoe*s  Blaok  Moseat  Gtnpe 
in  ealthralion;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  yariety  which  yaries 
yery  oonsiderably  in  appearanee,  as  well  as  in  qvality,  mder 
the  inflnenoe  of  varying  oircQaistanees,  and  I  have  seen  Yines 
of  this  variety  prodnoe  frcdt  so  distinct  from  that  of  other 
Vines  of  the  same  sort,  that  had  I  not  stmok  them  all  from 
eyes  taken  from  one  and  the  same  plant— onr  only  one  at  the 
time — ^I  oonld  hardly  have  believed  them  to  have  been  tite 
same.  We,  however,  oonsider  this  variety  here  as  the  best  of  all 
late-keeping  Grapes.  It  is  grown  in  the  same  honse  with  Lady 
Downe*s,  and  both  sorts  have  this  season,  as  well  as  daring 
others,  ripened  and  oolonred  their  fnxit  equally  well,  and  that 
with  little  or  no  assistance  from  artificial  heai. — ^P.  ChoxvB. 


SPOILING  SOIL. 


NoBODT  knows  what  a  quantity  of  good  soil  is  annnally 
spoilt  through  an  idea  that  it  is  not  fit  for  use  wittioat  pre- 
paration and  admixture.  The  old  stereotyped  advice  is,  Pro- 
cure turfy  loam  from  m  upland  pastuse,  stack  it  up  for  twelve 
months,  and  then  chop-down  and  mix  with  so  much  sand, 
leaf  mould,  peat,  lime  rubbtsh,  Ao,  Now,  one  ought  always  to 
bear  in  mind  that  a  soil  naturally  suited  to  the  growth  of  a 
plant  will  last  in  good  condition  longer,  and  will  grow  that 
plant  better,  than  any  compound  possibly  can  do ;  perhaps  not 
60  grossly  at  first  as  a  stimulating  mixtu^  would  do,  but  tlie 
quality  of  growth  will  be  better,  and  the  plant  will  be  hmrdier 
and  longer-lived. 

If  a  good  natural  soil  eaanot  be  obtained,  the  next  best 
thing  is  one  of  the  vary  simplest  mixtures ;  three  ingredients 
wHl  always  be  better  thsa  four,  and  generally  two  will  be 
sufficient.  Then  why  staek-up  for  twelve  months  and  spoil  all 
you  have  been  so  particular  tibout  obtaining — fibre  in  the  turf  ? 
Decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  produces  most  of  the  food 
of  plants;  when  there  is  no  longer  anything  in  the  soil  to  be 
decomposed  the  plant  will  cease  to  grow.  The  greater  part 
of  the  fibre  in  turf  decomposes  during  the  first  tw^ve  months, 
and  the  plants  afterwards  grown  in  It  get  very  little  benefit 
from  past  decomposition.  New  loon  is  quite  doubly  as  strong 
as  that  whkih  has  been  stacAed-up  twelve  months,  and  most 
quick-growing  plants  will  do  mudi  better  in  it,  espeeially  if 
the  space  for  the  roots  is  limited.  There  are,  however,  some 
plants  i^ich  thrive  in  loamy  soil  that  are  not  gross  feeders, 
and  for  these  unadulterated  new  loam  might  be  too  strong. 
Partial  decay  or  mixing  with  a  quantity  of  the  ingredients 
generadly  used  will  atter  all  this.  Such  substances  as  mortar, 
sand,  coal  aahes,  broken  bricks,  Ac,  act  principally,  if  not 
altogether,  mechanicaUy,  and  it  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that 
the  soil  would  not  be  better  without  them,  for  if  they  do  not 
aetaally  impoverish  it,  which  I  believe  they  do,  they  take  up 
the  space  that  good  soil  would  occupy  more  profitably.  If  the 
soil  is  too  heavy  or  of  too  dose  a  nature,  why  not  use  some- 
thing with  it  tiiat  will  act  beneficially  in  other  ways  as  well  as 
mechauioally->charooal  or  ehaned  earth,  for  instance  f  Many 
people  have  an  idea  that  plants  will  not  do  well  without  a 
great  quantity  of  sand.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  ^e  fact. 
I  have  not  used  half  a  bushel  of  sand  to  mix  with  loamy  soil 
within  the  last  six  years.  I  find  plants  grow  much  more 
strongly  without  it.  If  they  do  tfeOce  up  flUica  there  is  generaHy 
a  huncbed  times  more  than  they  want  in  any  new  soil.  Again, 
people  are  constantly  putting  mortar  in  their  Vine  borders, 
because  Vmee  are  said  to  Uke  lime.  Perhaps  they  do,  but  I 
prefer  giving  it  to  them  in  the  shape  of  broken  bones. 

Another  common  way  of  spoiling  good  soil  is  by  mulching. 
Mnloh  with  half -decayed  manure  round  trees  newly  planted,  is 
the  regular  advice.  Why  mulch  7  Is  it  to  keep  out  the  frost? 
If  so,  use  eomething  that  is  not  half  decayed,  and  as  dry  as 
possible.  Is  it  to  stimulate  the  plants  ?  Plants  with  broken 
and  bmised  roots  commence  growing  quicker  in  a  soil  that 
does  not  contain  fresh  manure.  Examine  a  heavy  soil  in  the 
spring  that  has  been  mulched  through  the  winter,  you  will 
find  it  a  stinking  slimy  mass  which  it  will  take  months  to 
sweeten.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  mulching  trees  that 
are  planted  late  in  spring  to  prevent  the  roots  drying  too  fsst. 
Qenerally  speaking,  for  hardy  trees,  keeping  the  sinfaoe  soil  \ 


loose  about  them  will  be  better  than  eorsring.—- WkuoAX 

Taylob,  LangleaU 

HERBACEOUS  LOBELIAS. 

Tss  old  herbaceous  Lobelias,  so  distinct  from  tfveaythlii^ 
else,  so  quaint  in  appearance,  are  much  ne^ected.  I  have  torn 
years  taken  great  interest  in  these  neglected  old  flowers,  com- 
monly called  the  Cardinal  Flower,  and  I  purpose  giving  yoiL 
my  notes  and  a  lew  hints  on  their  growth,  hybridising,  propa- 
gation, Ao, 

The  oldest  of  all,  Fulgens  and  Cardinalis,  are  fine  indeed^ 
espedaUy  in  edUmr ;  but  now  I  am  happy  to  say  there  are 
many  improvements.  For  a  scarlet,  one  of  the  best  is  BUuer^  & 
strong  dwarf  grower,  and  the  flower  intense  scarlet ;  the  foliage 
is  ample,  light  green,  covered  with  hair.  The  finest  fasdividnnl 
flower,  and  the  most  perfect,  however,  is  8t,  Olair,  The  shape 
of  the  bloom  is  almost  perfect,  and  ttie  foliage  reddish  greeik 
and  covered  with  hair.    It  is  a  tall  and  graceful  grower. 

Dazzle  is  another  splendid  variety.  The  spikes  of  bloom  are 
from  8  to  4  feet  long,  and  the  intense  vermilion  of  the  flowers, 
is  very  fine;  the  effect  in  a  bed  or  border  is  grand.  The 
foliage  of  this  variety  is  very  handsome,  being  rich  purple 
blood  colour.  0(met  is  a  very  fine  variety,  a  tali  grower,  wilb 
a  brilliant  vermilion  flower.  These  beautiful  plants  when 
carefully  looked  after  are  not  equalled  by  ttiy  other  flower  oi 
the  garden ;  their  graceful  spikes,  8  or  4  feet  long,  with  their 
fiery  snake-like  tongues,  are  unique. ' 

The  scarlets  are  my  favourites,  but  now  we  have  white> 
purple,  rose  colour,  Uue,  and  other  shades,  and  of  these  I  will 
describe  a  few  of  Uie  best. 

AJba  grandiflora  is  the  best  white,  but  it  is  a  bad  groweiv 
I  would  not  recommend  it  for  beds. 

Leo  Letpes  is  a  splendid  and  distinct  variety,  rosy  pink^ 
large  fiower,  and  fine  spike.  The  plant  is  a  strong  grower. 
It  is  a  first-rate  sort  for  pots  or  border. 

Progress.^'Botj  magenta,  large  pips,  and  fine  spike.  A 
dwarf  grower.    Extra  fine  in  pots ;  good  in  beds  and  borders. 

Roi  de$  Bleue.—Bii^hiaB.  Pwarf  grower.  Useful  for  pots. 

Purpurea  Regia.'^FinB  pure  purple  flower.  A  profnse 
bloomer,  growing  and  branching,  making  a  pyramid.  Fine 
for  borders  or  pots. 

Ringleader.—Ught  rosy  purple,  flne.  -Free  grower.  Yery 
strong. 

8yphiliHea,'—Fmdf  large,  ample  foUage.    Flowen  pale  blue» 

I  have  enumerated  oiily  the  finest  sorts  for  pots  or  beds^ 
either  for  the  conservatory  or  garden  decoration.  They  are 
old  friends,  and  only  Want  to  be  seen  and  known  to  be  loved 
by  those  who  can  appreciate  the  beautifuL 

The  soil  in  which  they  thrive  best  is  sandy  loam  with  plen^ 
of  very  rotten  manure  and  water.  A  damp  situation  is  parti- 
cularly suitable  for  them.  They  make  splendid  plants  4  and 
5  feet  in  height  in  large  pots,  and  their  brilliant  Mooma 
render  them  very  effective  for  decoration.  They  should  be 
potted  in  8  or  lO-inch  pots  in  sandy  loam  with  plenty  of  rotten 
manure.  Let  the  drainage  be  carefully  attended  to.  Ghareoal 
in  the  large  pots  to  the  depth  of  8  inches  is  not  too  much. 

Lobelias  wiU  withstand  a  mild  winter  out  of  doors,  but  tiie 
best  way  to  fereat  them  is  when  out  of  bloom  to  eut  them  down 
to  within  6  inches  of  the  ground ;  they  will  die  down  nearly  to 
the  root,  and  then  send  up  small  shoots,  which  can  be  potted- 
on  for  another  year.  They  also  grow  very  well,  if  layered  in 
leaf  mould  and  sand,  by  cutting  the  bottom  of  the  plant  partiy 
through  and  layering  it  in  the  ground,  first  plunging  the  pot. 
Qive  a  small  cut  at  every  eye  under  the  stem,  and  peg  it  down 
to  the  soil  with  hair  pins.  Put  a  slight  sprintkiiDg  of  soil 
over  the  top.  They  will  likewise  strike  from  cuttings  in  the 
spring. 

Lobdias  are  very  interesting  to  hyl>ridise.  Last  year  I  took 
a  plant  of  Leo  Lespes,  and  impregnated  every  fiower  Individu- 
afly  witii  another  sort  of  a  diilmnt  colour.  The  result  is 
tiiat  I  have  now  upwards  of  a  thousand  plants  with  flowers  of 
all  colours,  from  which  I  have  Selected  some  splendid  varieties. 
— Edwasd  Shrnton,  Hale  Farm  Nuneryt  Tottenham, 


Ihpbovbo  BouND-LBAVBn  Baxavian  Ekdivii. — "A"  has  cer- 
tainly not  had  the  right  sort  for  Improved  Bound-leaved  Bata« 
vian  Endive,  as  it  is  totally  different  in  habit  from  Fraser's  Im- 
proved Broad-leaved,  and  more  nearly  resembling  the  old  Bata- 
vian,  but  having  a  darker  green  colour  and  a  much  larger  heart 
than  that  variety.    It  is  also  hardier,  and  altogether  a  real 
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im]KroT«m«Dt.    I  do  not  oonrider  Fraier's  any  improveniAoi  on 
the  ol4  Bort.— WiLLUX  Tatlob,  Xon^Xeot. 


GRAPES  THBOUGHOUT  7Hfi  TBAB. 


I  ODo  ^u  a  f«w  benief  of  Mn.  Pinoe  and  Lady  Bowiie^a 
Grapes.  They  were  out  from  the  Yinee  on  the  ISth  of  this 
month,  from  a  house  that  I  began  eatting  from  in  the  middle 
of  last  July.  The  sort  I  had  ripe  first  was  Boyal  Muscadine. 
I  had  between  three  and  four  hundred  bonohes  m  all,  and  th^ 
liaTS  been  generaUy  Tery  good.  I  think  six  months  is  a  good 
Ionic  season  to  out  from  one  house,  bat  I  have  an  opinion  that 
I  eonld  have  oat  Ontil  the  seventh  month  without  doing  muoh 
damage  to  the  Vines  ^  but  I  will  not  hold  that  it  would  be  any 
advaiOage  to  thsm  to  let  a  few  bunehes  hang  oa^  you  started 
the  house,  then  out  them.  I  started  the  house  last  year  in  the 
middle  of  February,  but  did  not  out-ofP  the  wood,  or  it  would 
be  a  bad  thing  in  the  way  of  bleeding,  bat  rubbed-ofP  the  eyes 
as  they  broke,  and  out  the  wood  off  at  a  later  season,  when  the 
Orapee  began  to  eolour. 

A  good  judge  told  me  a  few  days  ago  he  thooght  these 
Chrapes  would  keep  nearlr  two  months  longer  in  a  good  Grape- 
soom  in  bottles  or  in  a  Beetrooi— that  would  be  making  ei^t 
Bkonths ;  and  a  nioe  little  house  for  early  foroing  would  soon 
«>mplete  having  Orapes  eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve,  as  I 
think  to  have  new  Orapes  bv  May,  and  that  would  be  good 
wori[.  I  have  found  many  &nlt8  with  this  vinery.  It  ws^ 
AUnned  snd  planted  before  I  knew  it.  I  should  be  pleased  to 
describe  its  oonstruotion  to  you  if  you  tbink  it  worth  while.— 
Thomas  Mavxs,  Gardener,  Croweombe  Pcurk. 

[The  QnpeB  andved  in  perfeetly  good  oondition,  and  fsom 
Hhe  greenness  of  the  stalks  would,  as  suggested,  have  kept  two 
months  longer ;  they  were  superior  speoimens  in  every  respect. 
"We  shall  be  obliged  by  the  description  you  offer,  and  by  details 
<d  ifyaaagwment.— Eds.] 


BOYAL  HOBTIOULTURAL  SOCIBTY, 
Wn  b«¥e  bean  requested  to  publish  the  following  letter : — 

**  Soyil  HmUwiltniai  So6b^,  8oath  Kwriftwi,  B.W., 

"Ja»BW7  21,1674. 

"  Si%— X  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  sllow  me  to  refer 
in  your  columns  to  a  circular  whioh  has  been  sent  to  FeUows 
sumouncing  the  formation  of  a  Yote-by-proxy  AsBociation. 

'*  The  Council  do  not  suppose  that  a  paper  so  intemperate  will 
in  any  way  commend  itBeli  to  the  FeUows,  and  they  certainly 
do  not  propose  to  put  the  Sooie^  to  the  expense  and  annoyance 
«f  iHSuing  a  counter  ciroular ;  but  they  think  it  desirable  to  point 
•out  by  ttiis  means,  with  your  indulgence,  that  the  oiincij^al 
allegations  in  the  circular,  signed  by  Lord  AUred  Cnurohill, 
Mr.  Bateman,  ftc.^viz.,  1,  '  That  the  Council  did  not  summon 
the  meeting  of  the  8feh  inst.  within  the  period  directed  by  the 
bye-laws;'  2,  'That  they  have  set  the  Fellows  at  defiance;' 
^,  '  That  the  Council  represents  only  such  Fellows  as  desire  to 
keep  the  Kensington  G-ardens  aa  a  pleasure  garden,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  interests  of  horticulture^ — are  absolutely  untrue. 

"  The  Council  are  amszed  that  such  unscrupulous  statements 
should  have  been  made,  and  also  at  the  questionable  ingenmty 
by  which  the  names  of  Fellows  who  are  said  to  have  expressed 
■opinions  in  fiivour  d  proxy-voting  sre  attached  to  the  circular 
embodying  these  statements.—!  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  *'  W.  A.  LiKnaAT,  Be^fretary," 


THE  SEASON. 


Ths  mildness  of  the  weather  is  bringing  out  the  spring 
.€bwers  early.    At  our  two  gardens  on  Wey  bridge  Heath  there 
«re  now  in  bloom — 


PyolMMn  Atklndi 
ctnxA 
ooomalbom 

ibextsnm 
Ibtris  gibmltazka 

Axstaiv  prQeozreoB 

Aabrieiia  delfeoidM 

HepAtiea  ftagnlou 

wiagiammif 

■ingle  pink 

■ingle  Bfaia 


Plrimalft  daatioalala 
Lithoqwmam  pztMtntiup 
ErieaoAmeft 

oodonoidM 
DdalM 
TaUoir  Oroeu 
BxAQUiis  hyemstts 
HallaboraB  nlger 
Colohioom  AotamBAli  iL-pL 
Jmnnii^nm  nadifloram 
Looieerft  fngrantiMinift 
Ylolet  Czar 

BnssUui 


•QzojukZ  F.  WiLSOV,  Heatherhank,  Wey  bridge  Eeatk, 


Chtkoooooa  xicPETBomis. — It  is  a  most  lovely  little  bush, 
in  my  opinion,  and  the  fruit,  whioh  is  soarlet  orange  in  hue, 


is  lathsg  pleaiaat  ta  the  tastsu  I  nenres  saw  it  growing  any* 
whese  at  the  Cape,  ezeepting  on  the  seashore,  amidst  the 
most  arid  saada,  whese  ii  soenind  to  thrive  and  floorish  amasr 
ingly.  I  have  often  eaten  the  bendsi,  whioh  asst  m  yoa  si^, 
about  the  siza  el  a  pea.    G.  B. 


IfT  WIKTKB  GABDEN. 

I  PBBm  to  any  glass  xool  that  Sir  Joseph.  Faistoi  evsr 
planned  that  dome  above  my  head,  some  three  miles  high,  of 
soft  dttplecUgrey  and  yoMov  elood,  through  the  vast  lattioawork 
wheieoi  the  bine  tikj  peeps,  and  sheds  down  tender  gleams  on 
yeHow  bogs,  and  softly-rounded  Heather  knoUs,  and  paie 
ohalk  ranges  gleaming  far  away.  But,  above  all,  I  glory  in 
my  evergreens.  What  winter  garden  oaa  eompare  for  theos 
with  mine  ?  True,  I  have  but  four  kinds— Scotch  Fir,  Holly, 
Furze,  and  the  Heath ;  and,  by  way  of  relief  to  them,  only 
brows  of  brown  Fern,  sheets  of  yellow  bog  grass,  and  here  and 
there  a  leafless  Birch,  wbiose  purple  tresses  are  even  more 
lovely  to  my  eye  than  those  Iragiunt  green  ones  whioh  she 
puts  on  in  the  spring.  Well,  in  painting  as  in  music,  what 
effects  are  more  grand  than  those  produced  by  the  soientifio 
combination,  in  endless  new  variety,  of  a  few  simple  elements? 
Enough  for  me  is  the  one  purple  Birch ;  the  bright  Hollies 
round  its  stem  sparkling  with  scarlet  beads ;  the  Furze  patch, 
rich  with  its  laoework  of  interwoven  light  and  shade,  tipped 
here  and  there  with  a  golden  bud;  the  deep  soft  Heather 
carpet,  whioh  invites  you  to  lie  down  and  dream  for  hours ; 
and,  behind  all,  the  wall  of  red  Fir  stems,  and  the  dark  Fir 
roof,  with  its  jsgged  edges  a  mile  long,  against  the  soft  grey 
sky.  An  ugly,  straight-edged,  monotonous  Fir  plantation! 
Well,  I  like  it,  outside  and  inside.  I  need  no  saw-edge  of 
mountain  peaks  to  stir  up  my  imagination  with  tiie  sense  of 
the  sublime  while  I  can  watch  the  saw-edge  of  tibose  Fir  peaks 
against  the  red  sunset.  They  are  my  Alps — ^little  ones  it  may 
be ;  but  after  all,  as  I  asked  before,  what  is  size  7  A  phantom 
of  our  brain — an  optical  delusion.  Grandeur,  if  you  will  con- 
sider wisely,  eonsists  in  form,  not  in  size ;  and  to  the  eye  of 
the  philosopher,  the  curve  drawn  on  a  paper  3  inches  long  is 
just  as  magnifieant,  just  as  symbolio  of  0ivine  mysteries  and 
melodies,  as  when  embodied  in  the  qpan  of  some  cathedral 
roof.  Have  you  eyes  to  see  ?  Then  lie  down  on  the  grass,  and 
look  near  enough  to  see  something  more  of  what  is  to  be  seen, 
and  you  wiH  find  tropio  jungles  in  every  square  foot  of  turf, 
mountain  cliffs  and  dibdclee  at  the  mouth  of  every  rabbit- 
burrow,  dark  strids,  tremendous  cataracts,  **  deep  glooms  and 
sudden  glories"  in  every  foot-broad  rill  which  wanders  throu^ 
the  turf.  All  is  there  lor  you  to  see  if  you  will  but  rid  your- 
self of  **  that  idol  of  space ;"  and  Nature — ^as  everyone  will  tdl 
you  who  has  seen  an  inseot  dissected  under  the  microscope — 
is  grand  and  graceful  in  her  smallest  as  in  her  hugest  forms. 

The  March  breeze  is  ohilly,  but  I  can  be  always  warm  if  I 
like  in  my  winter  garden.  I  turn  my  horse's  head  to  the  red 
wall  of  Fir  stems,  and  leap  over  the  Furze-oowa  bank  into 
my  cathedbral,  wherein,  if  there  be  no  saints,  there  are  likewise 
no  priestcraft  and  no  idols ;  but  endlees  vistas  of  smooth  red 
green- veined  shalts*  holding  up  the  warm  dark  roof,  lessening 
away  into  endless  gloom,  paved  with  rioh  brown  Fir  needle-^ 
a  carpet  at  which  Nature  has  been  at  work  for  forty  years. 
Bed  shafts,  green  roof,  and  here  and  there  a  pane  of  blue  sky 
— neither  Owen  Jones  nor  Willement  can  improve  upon  that 
eoolesiastioal  ornamentation — ^while  for  inoease  I  have  the  fresh 
healthy  turpentias  fragrance.  There  is  not  a  breath  of  air 
within;  but  the  breeze  sighs  over  the  roof  above  in  a  soft 
whisper.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  listen.  Surely  that  is  the 
murmojr  ol  the  snmmar  sea  upon  the  summer  sands  in  Devon 
far  away.  I  heas  the  innumerable  wavelets  spend  themselves 
gently  upon  the  shore,  and  die  away  to  rise  again.  And  with  the 
innumerable  wavesighs  some  innumerable  memoitss  and  faoes 
whioh  I  shall  never  see  sgain  upon  this  earth.  I  will  not 
tell  even  you  of  that,  old  friend.  It  has  two  notes — two  keys 
rather—liiat  iBolian  harp  of  Fir  needles  above  my  head; 
aooording  as  the  wind  ia  east  or  west,  the  needles  dry  or  wet. 
This  easterly  key  of  to-day  is  shiiUer,  more  cheerful,  wsrmer 
in  sound,  though  the  day  itself  be  ooldjer ;  but  grander  stilly  ss 
well  ss  softer,  ia  the  sad  soughing  key  in  whioh  the  south-west 
wind  roars  on  rain-laden,  over  the  forest,  and  ealls  me  forth — 
being  a  minute  philosopher— to  oatoh  trout  in  the  nearest 
ohalk  stream.  The  breeze  ia  gone  awhile,  and  I  am  in  perfect 
silenoe — a  sUenoe  whioh  may  be  heard.  Hot  a  sound,  and  not 
a  moving  object — absolutely  none.  The  absenoe  of  animal  life 
is  solemn— startling.     The  ringdove,  .who  was  oooing  half  a 
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mile  Mn7,  bu  boihed  hii  moan;  that  floek  of  long-Wled 
titmioe,  whioh  iren  iwingiiig  and  peokiDg  tboai  the  Fjr  oonea 
ft  fair  miniitea  ainoe,  are  g(m« ;  and  now  there  is  not  even  a 
gnat  to  quiver  in  the  ilant  aruiiAjt.  Did  a  ipidsr  nin  over 
these  dead  leaTM  t  I  almost  lanej  I  ootUd  hear  hi«  foot-fall. 
The  oreakiiig  of  the  Mddle,  the  »o(t  itep  of  the  mare  upon  the 
Fiz  needle,  jar  m;  eu*.  I  leetn  alone  in  a  dead  world.  A 
dead  voild,and7et  m>  fall  ol  life,  11 1  had  eye*  to  eee  1  Abore 
my  head  every  Fir  needle  ii  breathing— br«athing  for  ever ; 
goirenti  nnnamband  dievlste  in  ereiy  bongh,  qoiekened  by 
lome  undiMorered  mlraol* ;  aionnd  me  ereiy  Fii  stem  la  dla- 
tilling  atnuige  jnioet,  which  no  laboratoiy  of  man  oan  malce ; 
uid  where  my  dull  ejm  fee  only  death,  the  eye  of  God  aeee 
bonndleM  life  and  motion,  healui  and  noe. — ("  Pron  Idyllt," 
tjf  Charlet  KiagtUy.) 


A  TABLE  POUNTAIN. 

A  TiBLi  fountain,  almple  in  oonitmation  and  action,  and 

admitting  of  any  deilnble  degree  ot  ornamentation,  bai  been 
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leeenUy  patented  in  the  United  Statea.  Tbeaeotional  figure 
annexed  will  render  a  dMoription  of  it  dear.  It  oondita  of  a 
pedestal,  which  may  be  of  aatt  metal,  porcelain,  or  wood, 
tamed  and  ornamented  in  the  lathe,  whOa  the  basin  may  be 
of  glase,  metal,  or  other  nitable  material,  with  metal  rim 
adorned,  aa  in  the  apeflimen  illoitrated,  with  liona'  heads, 
anpporthig  chama,  Jos.,  whUc  email  caps  n  are  attached  to  the 
Insids  aa  reoeptaelM  for  Sowers,  Ferns,  &e.  Jnet  beneath  the 
jet,  too,  is  a  tulip-shaped  reocptade  for  flowers  j  and  the 
handles  of  tha  plngi  c  m^  be  ornamented  in  shape  aa  shown, 
or  else  be  oonoealed  beneath  the  water.  In  the  cylindrical 
hollow  of  the  padettal  a  heavy  plonger  i  fits  water-tight ; 
tbrovgh  the  centre  of  the  latter  the  rubber  tabe  b  passes, 
ending  in  a  flap-valve  pierced  with  a  small  hole,  of  snffioient 
(iiB,  however,  to  (apply  the  jet  with  the  reqaisite  qnantity  of 
wat«r.  The  hollow  of  tha  pedestal  is  separated  from  the  basin 
by  a  perforated  cap  supporting  the  jet  and  containing  the  two 

Sings,  which  are  connected  to  the  plunger  by  chains  or  eord«. 
0  set  the  fomitain  at  work  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  611  tha 
basin  with  water,  which  will  also  ran  into  the  hollow  pedestal, 
till  the  desired  height  is  reached.  The  pinnger  is  then  polled- 
np  by  meaiw  of  the  idagt  or  the  handles  c,  the  water  passing 


throngh  the  hole  in  its  eentre,  and  bemeath  throngh  the  flap- 
valve;  on  restoring  the  pings  to  their  position  the  planger 
desoends,  and  the  water  is  forced  throngh  the  pipes  to  th» 
jet,  whsre  it  rises  to  a  height  varying  with  the  sizo  of  the  jet 
and  the  wdght  ot  the  planger.  It  is  obvlona  alao  that  Uie 
fonntoin  will  play  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  according  to 
its  size :  but  it  is  so  easily  started  agsin  that  its  action  may  ho 
oonsidered  as  virtually  oontinnons.  The  water,  of  course,  may 
be  coloured  or  perfamed,  though  sach  a  prooeeding  might  not 
be  relished  bj  gold-flsh,  which  woold  oUieiwiM  live  tolerably 
healthily  in  the  glass  baain  ot  sneh  a  toantun.  A  t^  ahonld 
be  fitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  pedeetal  tor  drawing-oft  th» 
water  when  desired.— (Sn^Ii'A  JIf ecAanie.) 


MRS.  PINCE'3  BLACK  MUSCAT  GRAI^. 
I  W4B  abont  to  write  a  few  observations  on  thla  Orapo  when 
the  Joomal  a 
inter 


I  vriU,  howavar,  speak  of  one,  and  what  I  mij  U 
its  oaprioe.    The  ^ine  came  from  Exeter  diieot  and  is  true. 

It  was  planted  m  a  new  vinery  with  AUoante,  Mnscats,  and 
Lady  Dowce's.  In  dee  time  the?  arrived  at  a  fruiting  state, 
and  produced  fine  bnnabes.  The  first  year  ot  fruiting  the 
house  was  not  heated — that  is,  only  si^denUy  to  eiolnda 
hnst  from  bedding  plants  in  winter.  The  \inea  started 
naturally,  and  were  carried-on  with  httls  more  than  san  heat. 
The  Hnscats  and  Lady  Cowne's  did  not  ripen  even  moderately 
weD,  Aliinnte  was  batter,  and  Mrs.  Pince  uie  best  of  all — that 
ii,  really  very  good  both  as  to  colour,  flavour,  and  keapii^ 
That  is  under  what  I  call  no  heat. 

Next,  the  house  was  heated  by  hot  water,  and  a  higher  but 
not  really  high  temperature  sustained — hish  enough  to  ripen 
Unseat*,  Alicante,  and  Lady  Downe's,  wiiich  wrae  and  ar* 
good  to  look  at,  to  eat,  and  to  hang,  bat  Mrs.  Pinee  taHa  in  all 
these reqaintee.  In  aword.itis  notripa.  I* not  tliat stranger 
I  most  eontees  myself  puzzled  not  a  lltUe  by  it,  and  can  only 
SDggest  one  explanation  whioh  I  shall  oome  at  in  a  moment. 
In  1873  a  Vine  of  Mrs.  Finoe  in  a  house  ot  Hamburghs  le- 
edviog  no  artificial  heat  produced  really  niee  Orapai,  well- 
oolonred  and  good,  bat  not  perfectly  ripe  for  long  keeping.  In 
1873  the  Grapes  of  this  Tme  were  neithar  well  coloured  nor 
good  to  eat.  How  is  this  T  The  first  snggestion  is,  the  sum- 
mer of  1673  mast  have  been  colder  than  that  of  the  year 
previous  i  bat  it  is  not  so,  as  I  find  on  reference  to  tamperatores 
oaretnlly  taken  on  the  spot,  that  the  total  means  (day  and 
night),for  the  months  fromHaroh  to  Ootobei,bothinolusive  (the 
growing  months),  was,  in  1S79,  63°,  and  in  1B7S,  53}°.  I  was 
stra^  to  find  them  so  nearly  alike.  The  point,  however,  is 
in  favonr  of  the  year  in  whi^  the  Grapea  did  not  ripen ;  tha 
year  in  which  they  did  being  slightly  the  colder,  much  the 
daller,  and  infinitely  the  wetter. 

I  am  not  for  a  moment  disposed  to  think  that  these  anpro- 
pitioas  conditions  are  in  favour  ol  the  Or^e,  hot  rather  that 
it  was  not  a  question  of  temperatoreat  all.  llie  fineet  Grapea 
I  ever  saw  ot  Ure.  Finee  were  grown  in  warm  Black  Hamburgh 

alt  Muscat)  temperatore,  TIk^  were  in  all  points  perfect, 
e  following  year,  nnder  the  same  temperature,  they  were  b^ 
no  means  so  good.  TIx?  are  in  an  outdde  border,  and  it 
might  be  sunmeed  that  the  deluge  of  1S73  might  have  oaused 
injnry  to  the  roots;  but  against  this  idea  is  the  tact  of  the 
Yiue  first  noticed — the  one  amongst  Mnscats — which  is  planted 
inside.  The  differences  here  noted  are  not,  therefore,  due  to 
temperature  or  root-watering  variations,  and  I  am  driven  for 
a  solnUon  to  tha  folisga. 

I  will  now  state  a  belief,  and  I  invite  oorraction,  that  Mrs. 
Pince  requires  to  carry  more  foliage  than  any  other  variety  to 
Ihoroaghly  perfect  the  fruit.  Wherever  I  have  seen  it  first- 
rate  there  has  been  foliage  in  abundance — a  great  proportion 
of  leaves  to  bonehes.  In  the  variations  in  question  there  were 
in  the  snceesees  a  tew  bunches  and  a  long  growing  rod  above 
the  fruit ;  in  the  taUures,  more  bunches  and  a  mu^  shorter 
rod  ot  growth-extension.  That  was  necessarily  so.  But  what 
about  tiie  side  growth?  Well,!  believe  it  was  simply  too  mneb 
restricted,  and  herein  wss  a  great  If  not  the  whole  soaroe  of 
the  fsjlores.  If,  say,  Hambutghs  will  perfect  themselves  when 
stopped  at  two  leaves  from  Uie  bundi,  I  etij  give  Mrs.  Pince 
four,  five,  six,  it  there  is  laom  tor  euoh  to  expand  without 
erowding.  Look  at  the  surface  ot  Uie  leal  of  Mrs.  Pinee  and 
one  ot  Black  Hamburgh.  Lay  one  on  the  other  and  measure 
the  diOerence  in  breathing,  elaborating  power,  and  see  tha 
■ —  '-  anperfidal  inehes  which  must  be  debited  to  Mrs.  Finee. 


r 
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!■  then  Dothing  in  thfttr  I  think  then  ii,  and  it  tells  lu  to 
]fl»T«  two  lekvea  on  this  Tariet;  when  we  would  leavs  onlj  one 
on  meet  oUun.  So  far  as  m;  obuiTstioni  extend,  pnotiae 
KUtainB  ths  theory  of  the  matter. 

There  is  bo  doabt  that  tMi  U  a  grand  Qnpe  when  well  grown, 
and  evMything  throwing  light  on  iti  peonliaritiee  or  natnre  ia 
demanded  to  add  to  ita  Tirtuia  the  one  that  ia  lacking— tIz., 
oertainl;  of  perleetion.  My  oontribotion  ii,  Let  it  oarry  plenty 
of  foUags  ;  do  not  refltrict  violBntly ;  follow  no  rnle  rigiiy ;  but 
let  it  go  u  far  aa  possible,  proyiding  only— and  (his  partion. 
larly— againet  overorowding.  This  given,  I  think  there  will  be 
little  to  Gght  for  in  the  matter  of  a  few  degrees  of  heat  mote 
or  leas,  and  on  thia  point  I  will  not  enter  the  lists  at  all,  not 
being  able  to  speak  praotically  and  with  that  aoomaor  i 
to  a^iproaoh  this  element  of  its  eoltnre. — J.  Waianr. 


BOIL  CULTURE. 

It  will  nerer  bnit  an  intelligent  man  to  know  why  be  does 
things.  Bather  will  he  pioGt  in  this,  that  he  oao  better  adapt 
hiwiiiilf  to  cirennutanees.  There  are  in  hortiooltore  hosts  of 
pnetiees — all  good  praetioea— aboct  which  none  of  ni  loiow 
th«  reaaoDB,  or  it  we  reason  at  all,  reason  wrongly ;  and  henoe 
wv  often  do  work  whiah  nUght  as  well  be  sndone  tor  all  the 
good  it  is  to  na. 

There  tM  innomerable  things  in  greenbonse-bnilding  and 
greenhoDse-warming,  in  plant.growing  and  trait-ealtoje,  the 
labonr  on  whieh  is  absolately  thrown  away,  simplj  by  doing 
what  otheis  hare  done,  withont  knowing  why  the;  i^d  it ;  Mia 
jet  the  praotiaea  may  have  been  very  good  in  themielves  at 
the  time  and  for  the  pnrpoee,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  bnt 
of  BO  avail  to  the  pnrpoBes  of  the  modem  imitators. 

It  is  not  long  ainoe  the  writer  was  talking  with  one  ol  the 
leading  adentisli  of  Eoiope,  and  wishing  to  learn  thepreaent 
eooditioo  of  phyaiological  ectence,  introdaced  the  topic  of  root- 
growth.  It  waa  contended  by  oar  really  learned  friend  that 
loota  oonld  only  grow  well  when  in  very  loose  soil,  which  aoil 
moat  be  very  loose  in  order  to  "  admit  air  to  the  roots ;"  for, 
"  withoat  a  free  commnnication  of  the  roots  with  the  at- 
mospherio  gaeee,  rapid  growth  was  impossible."  He  was  at 
ooee  referred  to  Grape  Yinss,  which,  tor  mere  experiment, 
had  been  set  in  what  might  be  termed  a  Ivmpike  road.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  side  of  a  road  whieh  had  been  heavily  atoned, 
and  over  which  horses  and  heavy  carta  have  been  mnning  for 
twenty  years.  The  "  tnmpike  "  had  to  be  torn  open  with  a 
pick  to  admit  the  Grape  Vine  roota,  and  the  material  picked 
ont,  filied-in  agun  alter  the  roota  were  set  io.  Yet  these 
Tinee  make  an  aimtial  growth  of  20  feet,  and  bear  trait  of  the 
vary  best  description.  The  grower  top-dressea  with  rich  ma- 
nure, pmnes  "ocoording  to  ^eart,"  and  so  forth.  The  plants 
have  the  beet  professional  treatment,  hot  "  loose  soil  to  admit 
the  air  "  they  have  not.  Oar  friend  looked  at  the  illustration, 
shook  his  head,  and  passed  on.  It  ia  a  qnestion  whether  the 
dnnunstanoe  wiil  avei  be  called  np  again  to  his  mind.  He  will 
yet  teaoh  that  plants  "  most  have  loose  aoil"  aa  strenooasly  as 
ever.  He  will  no  donbt  think  that  one  or  two  inatanoee  are 
eioeptioui:  and  yet  on  "oneor  two  taets,"  oteiperimants,  as 
they  are  generally  called,  by  not  merely  "  one  or  two,"  bat 
often  by  one  original  obaerver,  moat  of  the  onrrent  literatore 
called  vegetable  physiology  is  fonnded.  If  "  one  or  tw 
planta  earn  grow  magnificently  in  hard  solid  aoil,  bat  with 
abimdanoe  of  good  fertiliaing  matter,  without  being  "  loose  to 
admit  the  air,"  why  may  not  a  thoosandF 

Bnt  these  "  one  or  two  "  faota  are  not  the  only  ones. 
writer  is  in  tavonr  of  plonghing  and  digging  onr  soil  very 
naueh  as  before.  There  are  many  reaaons  why  we  must  do  so ; 
bnt  if  we  ever  believed  that  the  mere  loosening  of  the  soil  waa 
to  be  one  of  theae  reaaons,  it  is  dear,  from  these  facts,  we 
ahonld  be  worse  than  an  idiot  to  continne  on  in  that  bdief. 
We  shall  have  to  dig  and  plough  and  enltivate  tot  many 
Masons ;  we  often  do  so  now  becanse  we  think  the  rooti  ~~ 
quire  this ;  but  where  there  is  no  other  reason  than  this, 
mtty  save  oorselves  thia  mnch  labonr  and  expense.  With 
thaaitat  plant  food  they  will  take  ears  of  themselves. 

We  mentioned  these  cironmstanocs  to  Kb.  Vickroy,  who  has 
eharge  of  the  eiperimanta  at  the  Indoatrial  UnivendtT.  He 
BOBt^ned  "one  or  two"  facta  by  hia  own  ezperienoe  with  com. 
For  fonr  yaora  com  had  been  planted  in  two  lota  side  by  side. 
In  one  the  gronnd  waa  mannred  and  "  worked  "  in  the  nansl 
manner  for  com,  in  the  other  it  was  manured  in  the  same 
way  without  any  working.  There  waa  no  diflerenae  whatever 
ia  the  orops  prodnoed  Irran  either  lot. 


Now,  beoanse  these  facts  are  true,  we  do  not  propose  to  stop 
all  digging  or  plonghiog-up  of  the  soil — vre  propose  to  go  on  as 

1. — (AnteHean  QardentT'i  iloathtj/). 


FLOWERS  FOR  OUR  BORDERS.— No.  25. 

BCUTELLAJIIA  IIACHAHTK&.  —  LABeB.ruiwuaD   Bsmx-ur. 

Tbodoh  less  showy,  perhapa,  than  some  other  of  Qia  Iiipworts, 
many  of  the  Sknll-oapa  are  very  ornamental  plants,  and  none 

ore  so  than  the  Scotelloria  moorontha. 

It  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  appears  to  be  widely 
spread,  extending,  aooording  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  to  the 
great  wall  of  China,  where  it  was  detected  by  Bir  Oeorge 
Btannton.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  it  is  pertectiy 
hardy  and  of  easy  cultivation  and  increase.  It  is  an  herbaoeona 
peiennial,  scanely  axoeediog  1  foot  in  height,  with  angular, 


branching  stems,  and  opposite,  entire,  lanoe-sbaped  leaves, 
anA  forming  whcm  safficiently  strong  a  spreading  bushy  tuft. 
The  very  handsome  purple  flowers  are  produeed  in  long  ter- 
minal splkea,  and  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  species 
known  to  as.  The  plant  seeds  freely,  and  may  be  readily 
increased  by  these  means,  as  well  as  b;  division  of  the  roots, 
or  by  onttings  under  a  glaas.  either  in  the  border  or  frame. 
Seedlings  osaolly  flower  the  first  season  if  sown  early,  and 
should  be  transplanted  from  the  seed  pan  while  young,  as  they 
will  smSer  leas  from  removal  than  at  a  more  advanced  state  of 
their  growth,  when  their  tap-like  root  is  more  developed. 

WiOi  regsxd  to  soil,  a  miztore  of  good  loam  and  decayed 
leaves  or  manure  appears  to  beat  salt  thia  plant,  thongh  it 
will  probably  flourish  in  any  gbod  garden  stnl;  (or  many  hardy 


they  are  not  of  too  extreme  a  nature. 

It  disappears  so  entirely  daring  the  winter  months  thf>t  it  is 
advisable  to  mark  ita  plaoe  in  ue  border  by  a  label  of  some 
deaoription,  tor  mnch  injury  is  often  done  to  plants  of  a  similai 
charaoter  when  the  borders  are  dressed  in  spring,  from  ignorance 
of  the  predse  loeahty  of  their  roota. 

When  first  introduced  this  plant  was  recommended  by  Sir 
W.  3.  Booker  as  a  desirable  one  for  planting  in  masses,  and 
now  that  its  seeds  are  readily  procurable  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
its  employment  for  this  purpose  may  be  fairly  made  the  snb> 
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ject  of  experiment,  as  its  flowering  seaeon  is  of  oonsiderable 
dnraiion.  The  effect  would  probably  be  enhanced  by  planting 
it  in  aesociation  with  the  yellow-flowered  S.  orientaliB,  a  plant 
of  similar  habit  and  height.  It  must,  however,  be  conceded 
that  neither  of  these  plants  can  vie  in  brilliancy  with  the  plants 
usually  employed  in  bedding,  and  their  proper  place  is,  perhaps, 
the  front  row  of  the  mixed  border. — (W,  Thampson^i  English 
Flower  Oarden,  Revised  by  the  Author,) 


A  CENTURY  OF  ORCHIDS  FOR  AMATEUR 

GROWERS.— No.  18. 

OALAKTHE. 

In  this  genas  we  have  two  sets  of  plants,  each  widely  dif- 
ferent in  habit  of  growth.  The  species  and  yarieties  here 
indaded  are  all  winter-flowering  plants,  and  yield  a  profusion 
of  lovely  flowers,  alike  nsefnl  for  button-hole  bonqnets  or  the 
embellishment  of  a  lady's  hair.  Unfortonately  they  lose 
their  leaves  aboat  the  time  the  scapes  appear,  and  therefore 
are  despised  by  many ;  but  if  a  few  Ferns  are  grouped  amongst 
tiliem  the  want  of  their  own  leaves  is  never  felt,  mdeed  some 
of  the  more  coriaceous-leaved  Ferns  may  be  planted  in  the 
pots  with  them,  and  then  it  matters  notiiing.  The  compost 
the  plants  enjoy  is  a  mixture  of  peat,  light  loam,  good  leaf 
mould,  and  d^  cow  manure  in  equal  parts ;  and  observe  when 
potting  not  to  elevate  them  upon  a  cone  of  soil,  but  pot  like  an 
ordinary  stove  or  greenhouse  plant,  a  little  below  the  rim. 
During  the  growing  season  they  enjoy  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  but  after  growth  is  complete  it  must  be  administered 
more  sparingly,  and  therefore  for  this  reason  I  have  recom- 
4nended  the  selection  of  coriaceous-leaved  Ferns  for  planting 
with  them,  because  they  can  better  withstand  a  little  depriva- 
tion of  water.  At  this  season,  when  potting  should  soon  com- 
mence, the  tops  of  the  flask-shaped  pseudobulbs  may  be 
broken-off  and  placed  upon  pots  or  small  pans  of  sand,  where, 
if  kept  moderately  moist,  they  will  soon  start  into  growth  and 
make  fresh  plants. 

G.  vxsiiTA  BUBBA. — As  bcforo  remarked,  these  are  free-growing 
plants.  They  enjoy  good  heat  when  forming  their  pseudobulbs, 
but  when  in  flower  may  be  brought  into  the  dwelling-house 
without  injury.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  large  and  pure 
white,  saving  a  blotch  of  rich  reddish  crimson  in  the  throat. 
It  blooms  during  winter  and  spring,  and  if  kept  dry  the  flowers 
last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  This  season  we  have  had 
another  enemy  to  contend  with^  in  the  shape  of  dense  fogs, 
which  singularly  stripped  our  Galanthes  of  all  the  expanded 
blooms,  and  turned  what  few  leaves  remained  upon  them 
suddenly  yellow.    Native  of  Moulmein. 

G.  VESTXTA  LtJTEA. — TMs  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  pre- 
ceding, saving  in  its  having  a  large  blotch  of  yellow  upon  the 
lip  instead  of  crimson,  which  makes  it  very  desirable  as  a  con- 
trast with  the  red-eyed  variety ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  so 
useful  for  head-dresses,  because  yellow  in  my  estimation  has  a 
bad  effect  in  a  lady's  hair.  I  may  be  wrong  in  this.  What 
do  my  fair  readers  think  on  the  matter  ?  It  is  a  native  of 
Moulmein. 

C.  YxiTCHii. — A  truly  lovely  plant,  and,  what  is  more,  a 
garden  hybrid,  having  been  raised  in  this  country  by  crossing 
0.  vestita  and  Limatodes  rosea.  It  produces  spikes  from  2  to 
3  feet  in  length,  bearing  immense  quantities  of  large,  rich,  deep 
rose-coloured  flowers,  the  throat  or  eye  being  white.  I  shall, 
however,  hope  to  say  something  more  respecting  this  plant, 
with  the  Editors'  permission,  when  recording  the  results  of 
hybridisation  of  Orchids  at  a  future  time. 

CYHBIDIUM. 

Very  few  members  of  this  genus  flnd  favour  with  the  pro- 
fessional Orchid-grower,  although  the  two  species  here  enume- 
rated are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Some  of  the  less  beautiful 
kinds  are  not  allowed  to  cumber  the  space.  One,  however, 
which  I  consider  should  find  a  place  in  every  house  is  C.  si- 
nense ;  true,  it  is  dull  in  colour,  but  then  its  frt^grance  is  bo 
delightful  that  for  this  alone  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended. These  remarks  will  probably  cause  a  laugh  at  my 
expense  from  some,  but  I  cannot  oast  off  my  love  for  many 
of  these  good  old  things,  much  as  I  love  the  newer  or  more 
brilliantly-coloured  species  which  are  continually  being  added 
to  our  collections.  It  must  be  remembered  I  have  not  in- 
cluded this  plant  in  my  *'  Century,"  but  have  thrown  it  in  for 
luck,  so  that  my  readers  will  please  remember  this  if  the  colours 
do  not  suit  their  f an<^.  Cymbidiums  should  be  grown  in  good 
rough  fibrous  peat,  with  a  very  little  sphagnmn  mixed  with  it. 


They  like  a  good  supply  of  water  during  summer,  but  less  will 
Buf&ce  in  winter ;  but  at  no  time  should  they  be  dried-up,  or 
the  lower  leaves  will  turn  yellow. 

G.  EBUBNEUM. — The  species  is  both  beautiful  and  rare,  a  de- 
sideratum of  Orchid-growers  of  all  grades.  The  plant  is  very 
handsome  when  not  in  flower ;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  some- 
what erect,  and  bright  green  in  colour;  flowers  large,  and  thick 
and  fleshy  in  texture,  pure  waxy-white,  saving  &e  centre  of 
tiie  lip,  where  it  is  stained  pale  yellow.  It  usually  blooma 
early  in  spring,  and  lasts  in  ftdl  beauty  several  weeks.  Native 
of  Assam. 

G.  MA8TEB8ii.-^In  general  appearance  this  resembles  the 
preceding;  the  foliage,  however,  is  somewhat  broader,  and 
more  pendulous.  The  flowers  are  produced  during  winter,  the 
spikes  bearing  numerous  flowers,  similar  to  G.  ebumenm, 
but  much  smaller.  Native  of  the  East  Indies. — Expbbto 
Gbeds. 

NEW  BOOK. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany :  A  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegt*- 
table  Kingdom.  By  J.  Likdley  and  T.  Moobe.  Longman 
and  Go.    New  and  revised  edition,  with  Supplement. 

We  noticed  and  commended  this  book  of  reference  when  It 
flrst  appeared,  and  its  revised  re«issue  with  a  Supplement  of 
one  hundred  pages  entitles  it  to  another  commendation.  It 
shall  be  in  one  sentence— It  is  a  very  useful  and  trustworthy 
book.    We  give  a  specimen  from  the  Supplement. 

"BoBo  DiMA. — ^The  Feejee  name  of  a  species  of  Solanum 
(S.  Uporo,  also  known  as  S.  anthropophagorum)  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Seemann,  '  ought  in  Feejeean  estimation  to  accom- 
pany a  cannibal  feast.  It  is  a  bushy  shrub,  seldom  higher  than 
6  feet,  with  a  dark  glossy  foliage,  and  berries  of  the  shape,  size, 
aud  colour  of  a  Tomato.  The  fruit  has  a  faint  aromatic  smell, 
and  is  occasionally  prepared  like  Tomato  sauce.  The  leaves  are 
wrapped  round  the  bokola  as  those  of  the  taro  are  around  pork, 
and  DiUfed  with  it  on  heated  stones.  Even  the  white  sefetlerB 
use  the  leaves  as  a  pot-herb.' " 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

It  is  announced  from  Vienna  that  a  process,  indicated  by 
M.  Uooibrenk,  for  rAciLitATiNa  the  fbbtilisation  of  plants 
has  proved  successful  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  there.  The 
process  consists  simply  in  touching  the  end  of  the  pistil — ^that 
IS,  the  stigma — ^in  a  flower  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  honey,  or, 
better,  in  honey  having  mixed  with  it  some  pollen  of  the  plant 
operated  upon.  A  Hibiscus  mexicanus,  whicn  had  never  yielded 
fruit,  having  undergone  this  treatment,  produced  quite  a  large 
quantity  of  good  seeds.  With  several  fruit  trees  the  process 
also  succeeded.  Further,  after  operating  on  certain  branches 
only  of  trees  which  did  not  yield  fruit,  it  was  found  that  fruit 
formed  on  these,  while  the  branches  left  in  the  natural  state 
gave  none.  The  effect,  if  real,  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  honey  retains  the  pollen  grains  on  the  stigma,  and  thus 
favours  the  formation  of  a  pollen  tube,  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  fertilisation. 

In  a  letter  to  the  French  Society  of  Horticulture  a 


chemist,  M.  Fremont,  mentions  that  a  good  way  of  fbbsebvino 
cut  flowebs  in  a  state  of  freshness  is  to  dissolve  sal-ammoniac, 
or  chlorhydrate  of  ammonia  with  the  water  in  which  the  stems 
are  put,  in  the  proportion  of  five  grammes  per  litre  of  water. 
They  will  thus  often  be  kept  fresh  for  a  fortnight.  The  experi- 
ment is  one  which  can  be  easily  made. — (English  Mechanic*) 

AiiFBED  DE  Bothschili),  Esg.,  has  consented  to  preside 

at  the  thirty-first  anniversary  festival  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the .  Gabdenebs'  Botal  Benevoleht  Instititcion,  to  be  held 
in  the  emming  summer. 

Pbizx  Gups,  of  five  guineas  each,  will  be  presented  this 

year  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  at  the  Beading  Horticultural  SodeW's 
Spring  and  Autumn  Shows ;  International  f^nit  and  Vegetable 
Show,  Belfast ;  Boyal  Berkshire  Boot  Show,  Beading ;  and 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties'  Show* 

CANADIAN  OBCHIDB. 

This  peculiar  and  beautiful  family  of  plants  is  tolerably  well 
represented  in  Canada.  They  form  an  excellent  example  of 
the  mutual  dependanoe  existing  between  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms.  When  the  flower  is  examined,  it  is  evident 
that  the  only  way  in  which  most  of  the  species  belonging  to 
this  order  can  be  fertilised,  is  by  means  of  receiving  the  pdlen 
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atihwing  to  the  wingg  and  legs  of  imaoU.  Thus  we  eee  that 
wialB  the  hoa^y-eeelang  insect  obtains  its  supply  of  food,  it  at 
the  same  time  oompletes  the  final  prooess  necessary  to  the 
eontinaed  ezistenoe  of  the  plant.  Among  the  specimens  in 
n^  ooUeetion  obtained  in  tms  neighboorhood  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Orehis  speotabilis,  Habenaria  fimbriata,  H.  phycodes, 
H.  hlephariglottis,  H.  dliaris,  H.  virescens,  H.  Tiridis,  H.  dila- 
taia,  H.  Hookflri,  Calopogon  pnlehellns,  Cypripedinm  arieti- 
nsm,  G.  pnbeecens,  C.  parTiflomm,  0.  spectabile,  0.  aoaole. 

Almost  all  of  these  spedte  grow  on  the  boggy  w^ygina  of  the 
snail  lakes  existing  in  this  region.  The  show  of  Orchis  and 
pnrpie-fringed  raeoies  (0.  spectabUis  and  H.  fimbriata)  are 
Mwnwirlrahle  for  we  beaaty  of  the  three  or  four  purplish  fiowers 
bome  on  the  spike ;  the  former,  unlike  the  latter,  prefers  the 
vooded  hillsides.  The  white-fringed  species  is  delioately 
■eantod,  and  is  susceptible  of  oultiyation,  as,  notwithstanding 
its  hahttal  in  low  grounds,  it  flourishes  well  in  the  common 
flower  pot  when  properly  watered.  The  beautiful  little  Galo- 
pogon  is  found  in  the  wettest  portions  of  the  bog,  along  with 
the  FDond-leaTed  Sundew.  The  structure  of  the  flower  in  this 
gBDJoa  affords  an  interesting  instance  of  the  adaptation  of 
ateans  to  an  end  in  Nature.  The  pollen,  instead  of  being  con- 
neeted  by  threads  with  a  sticky  ^Bsid  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
hsriDg  to  the  stigma  as  in  the  other  genera,  consists  of  loose 
powdray  grains.  In  order  that  these  grains  may  adhere  to  the 
■tigma,  it  is  broad  and  flattened  at  the  apex,  and  ooYcred  with 
A  beautiful  array  of  white,  yellow,  and  purple  hairs  with  (dub- 
shaped  ends.  The  stemless  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium  acaule) 
k  a  delieate  little  species,  growing  in  the  shade  in  moist  ground, 
and  is  elosely  allied  to  the  two  cultiyated  species — 0.  insigne 
and  Tennstuzn.  It  bears  only  a  single  flower  of  rose-tinted 
poiXkle  aolour,  and  is  far  more  rare  than  the  coarser  ydlow- 
flowered  spe(nefl.^O.  M.  P.,  Owin  Sou7ul.-^{Canadian  Farmer,) 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

DoiCBSTic  GaxBsiHonsBB.— Before  entexinff  on  a  description  of 
this  apparatus,  the  ciroumstanoes  under  which  it  was  discoyered 
may  be  briefly  adTerted  to.  Mr.  Ward,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery,  was  a  surgeon  residing  in 
WeUdose  Square,  London.  From  his  earliest  jouih  Mr.  Ward 
bad  been  attached  to  botanical  pursuits,  but  living  in  a  densely 
popnlated  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  manufactories  and  en- 
vBKiped  in  the  smoke  of  iiondon  in  its  worst  form,  he  had  been 
compellad  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  plants,  until  the  follow- 
ing incident  served  to  point-out  a  mode  by  which  he  could 
fouowfais  favourite  amusement  with  some  degree  of  success. 
He  had  buried  the  chrysalis  of  a  Sphinx  in  some  moist  mould, 
which  was  enclosed  in  a  close  glaoB  bottle  covered  with  a  top. 
In  watching  the  bottle  from  day  to  day  he  observed  that  when 
exposed  to  the  warmth  of  the  son  the  moisture  rose  from  the 
mould  and  became  condensed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass, 
and  again  fell  back  upon  the  mould  during  the  ni^ht,  thus  keep- 
ing-up  a  continual  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  within  the  glass. 
Thus  the  most  forbidding  local  circumstances  may  be  overcome ; 
and  any  person,  whether  inhabiting  the  most  humble  or  the 
most  splendid  dwelling,  provided  it  be  freely  exposed  for  a  few 
bonis  every  day  to  the  sun's  light,  has  it  in  his  power  to  rear 
and  enltivfl^  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants,  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  their  appearance,  and  to  watch  their  progress  through 
an  the  stages  of  their  growth  at  an  insignificant  expense.  To  do 
this  he  must  provide  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  dox,  a  stand, 
and  a  g^s  roof  of  a  size  according  to  his  desires  and  means.  We 
sbaU  suppose  one  is  wanted  of  a  small  size  to  stand  in  a  window 
in  an  apartment  of  limited  dimensionB.  The  stand  we  will 
roppose  18  1  foot  10  inches  in  height,  the  box  which  is  to  contain 
the  aoU  8i  indies,  and  the  glass  from  1  foot  7|  inches ;  in  all 
4  feet  2  inches  in  height  by  3  feet  in  length,  and  li  foot  in 
breadth.  The  bottom  being  properly  fitted,  the  sides  are  fixed 
to  it  witii  brass  naUs,  no  iron  bein^  used  in  any  nart. 

We  now  come  to  the  preparation  for  the  plants.  Lajf  the 
bottom  of  the  box  witii  pieces  of  broken  earthenware  to  the 
depth  of  2  inches  as  an  open  subsoil.  Next  lay  a  stratum  of 
tally  loam  1  inch  deep,  and  fill-in  the  remainder  of  the  space 
with  soil  composed  of  equal  portions  of  peat  and  loam  mixed, 
with  about  one-twentietn  piut  of  rough  white  saud  free  from 
iron.  The  artificie^  garden  plot  is  now  ready  to  receive  the 
plants.  Plant  these  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  shower  over 
them  with  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot  from  three  to  four  gallons  of 
water  till  the  soil  is  pretty  well  saturated,  and  the  liqmd  begins 
to  run  off  by  the  two  openings  at  the  bottom.  After  draining 
thus  for  twenty-four  hours  cork-up  the  holes,  place  the  glass 
case  on  the  box,  and  the  operation  will  be  finished.  After  the 
fixat  preparation  the  plants  require  little  or  no  care ;  the  case 
need  on^  be  opened  for  the  removal  of  dead  leaves,  or  for  a 
Utile  trimming  when  required.  Plants  in  open  flower  pots 
are  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  change  of  climate  and  require 


constant  watering,  but  the  plants  in  these  cases  seem  to  be  in- 
dependent of  any  change  of  temperature  in  the  air,  and  water 
themselves.  The  moisture  rises  by  the  sun's  influence  from 
the  moistened  earth,  refreshes  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and 
during  the  cool  of  the  night  falls  to  the  earth  again,  condensed 
like  rain  and  dew.  In  this  there  is  a  constant  succession  of 
rising  and  falling  of  moisture  in  imitation  of  the  great  processes 
of  Nature  daily  going  on  in  the  fields  around  us.  The  plant- 
case  is  a  little  world  in  itself,  in  which  vegetation  is  supported 
solely  by  the  resources  originally  communicated  to  it. 

Colo  Pits  axd  Fbaigbs.— The  principal  requisite  in  preserv- 
ing tender  plants  through  the  winter  m  these  is  to  keep  them 
dormant  from  October  to  the  end  of  February,  for  as  the  growth 
of  a  plant  depends  more  upon  heat  and  moisture  than  upon 
other  agents  <d  healthful  existence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  more 
cool  and  dry  plants  aro  kept,  provided  they  do  not  suffer  from 
an  excess  of  either  cold  or  drought,  the  moro  likely  they  aro  to 
be  successfully  nreserved.  For  this  roason  both  the  plants  and 
pits  should  be  kept  dry,  bv  placing  the  pots  on  some  material, 
such  as  dry  ashes,  that  will  absorb  moisture,  and  by  admitting 
aU  the  air  possible  in  favourable  weather.  Qive  air  at  aU  times 
when  the  exterior  temperaturo  is  a  few  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point,  supply  no  water  unless  the  plants  aro  flagging, 
and  then  only  in  stufioient  quantity  to  recruit  their  strength. 
Plants  thus  treated  will  scarcely  be  mjurod  by  the  same  amount 
of  frost  that  would  kill  them  m  a  growing  state,  provided  they 
aro  kept  closely  coverod  until  they  aro  thoroughly  out  gradually 
thawed. 

In  protecting  cold  pits  and  frames  the  covering  should  never 
touch  the  glass,  because  if  it  do  so  it  will  absorb  the  heat  from 
the  pit  and  frames,  and  give  it  off  again  to  the  atmosphero ;  but 
if  it  is  raised  1  inch  above  the  glass,  it  repels  the  radiant  heat, 
and  thus  a  stratum  of  confined  air  is  securod,  which  forms  an 
excellent  protecting  medium.  For  this  reason  wooden  shatters, 
frames  thatched  with  straw,  waterproof  canvas  or  tarpauling, 
aro  superior  to  mats;  and  nence  the  necessity,  when  extra 
covermg  is  requirod,  of  placing  it  above,  and  not  between  the 
usual  covering  and  tUe  glass. 

Plants  in  Books  should  only  roceive  water  when  in  actual 
need  of  it ;  but  they  must  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
Pelargoniums  that  are  not  so  bushy  as  may  be  desirod,  must 
have  the  point  of  each  shoot  pinched  out ;  and  the  same  may  be 
done  with  other  plants  of  loose  habit.  Should  the  nights 
become  verv  severo,  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  place  the  plants 
under  a  table,  surrounded  to  the  ground  with  a  large  woollen 
cloth ;  a^d,  as  a  further  prooaution,  when  necessary,  a  stone  jar 
or  two  of  hot  water  may  be  placed  amongst  them  at  the  time  of 
rotiring  for  the  night. 

Kitchen  Gabdbn. — Proceed  with  dig^gand  tronohing,  except 
in  snowy  or  frosty  weather.  The  pruning  and  nailing  of  hardy 
fruit  trees  must  be  concluded  as  qmokly  as  possible ;  but  Peaches 
and  Apricots  will  be  best  if  left  until  the  end  of  February.  If 
the  Peas  and  Beans  sown  in  November  appear  above  ground,  a 
second  crop  of  each  must  be  put  in  at  the  first  favoiirable 
opportunity ;  but  if  none  were  sown  at  that  time,  a  crop  of  each 
must  be  put  in  without  delay.  A  small  crop  of  Early  Frame 
Badish  may  be  sown  on  any  dry  warm  border  sloping  to  the 
south,  and  may  be  protected  by  haulm  or  litter  tilt  the  plants 
aro  up.  Proparo  dung,  or  dung  and  leaves  where  the  latter  are 
plentiful,  by  frequent  turning,  for  beds  for  forcing  Cucumbers 
and  other  vegetables.  When  these  materials  are  dry  they  should 
be  waterod  men  turned  over.— W.  Keane. 


"HOW  TO  GROW  A  ROSE." 

Pbiy  don't  think  me  vain.  I  know  but  little,  but  would 
impart  that  little  to  my  fellow  lovers  of  the  Bose ;  and  ero  I 
begin  I  will  beg  of  old  practised  hands  to  pass  this  article  by, 
for  I  fear—  nay,  know — they  will  find  nothing  new  here.  I 
write  this  for  the  beginner,  as  thero  always  aro  and  must  be 
beginners;  else— but  I  wo'n't  moralise.  Neither  am  I  pur- 
posing to  say  how  to  raise  new  varieties  edged  and  flaked  like 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  nor  how  to  grow  black  Boses  by  bud- 
ding on  the  Black  Currant,  nor  how  to  grow  bright  sky-blue 
Boses  by  putting  cobalt  or  sulphate  of  copper  in  their  drmking 
water;  for 

**  Thiu  the  oraftsnuui  thinks  to  graae  the  Bom— 
PlnekB  a  mould  flower 
For  hie  gold  flower, 
Uses  fine  things  that  efface  the  Bose ;" 

but  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  have. 

«  First  catch  your  hare"  is  a  good  old  maxim,  and  "  First 
get  some  cuttings  or  plants  of  Manetti  *'  will  be  found  an  in- 
dispensable one  to  growing  Boses  on  the  Manetti  stock.  And 
having  done  so,  select  good  medium-sized,  well-ripened  shoots 
of  the  current  year ;  cut  them  into  lengths  of  8  to  12  inches, 
according  to  the  number  or  closeness  of  the  eyes  thereon — a 
cutting  8  inches  long  is  equally  as  good  as  another  of  12  inches 
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with  tlia  Mune  nombn  ot  ejM;  cut  Uie  bottom  end  ot  the 
eattiiig  Immediatalj  below  an  eje,  oImii  and  Isrel,  without 
stooping ;  the  top  end  to  be  ont  jiut  above  an  eye.  AH  eyes 
aiB  now  to  be  ent  olean  out  eieept  the  top  two  («eej!g.  1). 

I  find  the  ODttiiigH  take  better  and  grow  stronger  if  two  or 
thiM  bnda  aie  left  on  than  the;  do  U  one  only  ia  left. 


..  -     —  „„ ..ttlna  ol  H»Mttl  rewlj  for  pIuiunB 

a»  LoveRt  bad  not  not  oat.  uxd  wben  pluttd  to  be  nrtb«d-Dp  to 
6,  HIgtitM  mHnt  bnd  np  to  wHtb  tba  mttlDB  1*  to  b*  toseiUd  Id 


T-«at  lOr  bud. 


with  budA.    bt  Stock  nbowiDff 


The  enttiug  is  now  ready  tor  plaoting,  and  the  sooner  this 
ii  dona  the  better.  I  do  not  mean  the  same  day,  but  iE  yon 
let  the  mittingg  lay  a  few  da;B  alter  preparing  yon  mnst  eipeot 
to  see  tmsightlj  gaps  where  they  have  failed.  My  plan  is  to 
matlf  out  a  pLat  of  ground  in  lows  thns :  Two  rows  18  inches 
apart,  then  a  space  of  3  leet,  then  too  rows  of  18  inebei  apart, 
and  to  on  till  the  plot  or  qnarter  is  fnll.  Haiing  pegged-out 
the  gronnd,  we  then  set  the  line,  chop  ont  a  ahsllow  trench 


with  the  hoe,  end  plant  the  cnttinga.  As  to  diitanoe,  it  if  ft 
good  deal  a  matter  of  taste,  bnt  10  inches  is  a  nice  diitauM ; 
either  an  inch  or  two  closer  or 'farther  apart  will  be  of  little 
oonBeqiienoe.  Blightly  lean  the  tops  of  the  onttings  towards 
each  other  in  the  donble  or  18-inohee-apart  rows  (see  fig.  3). 
Let  the  cnttinga  be  insertedin  the  gronnd  to  the  topmost  cnt-ont 
eye  (Bwjig.  1  b),  then  tread  very  firmly,  and  eaith-np  so  aa 
to  bnng  the  soil  level  with  the  lower  of  tiie  two  eyes  left  intact 
(jiff.  1  a]. 

The  cnttinga  may  now  be  left  to  theaiselvei  tiU  the  weeds 
bec^  to  grow,  when  a  scratch-hoeing  will  be  requisite  and 
advisable,  both  to  destroy  the  weeds  and  to  freshen-np  the 
snrface-Boil,  aa  the  onttings  will  be  much  benefited  thereby. 
Should  there  be  bost  and  light  rains  during  the  winter  it  will 
be  well,  when  the  soil  is  dry  enough,  to  walk  np  the  rows  and 
tread  firm  again,  as  the  froet  will  be  found  to  have  loosened 
the  onttings,  which  is  not  good  for  them.  If  heavy  rains  sue- 
Deed  the  frost  there  will  be  no  need,  as  it  will  have  made  tha 
soil  firm  enongh.  September  and  October  are  the  beet  months 
to  get-in  oattings,  but  if  yon  go  in  tor  a  lot  yon  may  keep  on 
planting  till  the  end  ot  the  year.  The  small  and  raUiernniipo 
shoots  may  be  out  into  lengths  and  plants  closely  in  rows  to 
grow  into  plants  for  the  next  year,  when  they  may  be  planted 
ont  during  the  winter  tor  bndding  in  the  following  year,  or 
potted  to  nse  tor  grafting  in  the  spring. 


Fig.  9.— On»4tilf  utnnl  dIh.  End  of  donb!*  or  18-incbe«-i>put  mm. 
SoU  oleued  from  Ktoeka  for  bnddintf.  Sbovi  aIh  bor  Ui  plant,  [evUiie 
tha  Um  towudi  euh  otb«r.  a,  Bad  lodoted,  top  nit  o[  bark  cnt  aS  h> 
mq  to  Bt  tbst  of  stock,    b.  Ditto  tied. 

There  will  be  nothing  else  to  do  till  budding  time,  except  to 
keep  down  weeds.  Do  not  be  in  any  great  hurry,  as  the 
Manetti  is  not  so  quickly  unfit  for  budding  as  tha  Briar,  and 
it  is  beat  to  bud  the  Manetti  atter  yon  ha*e  done  the  Briar. 
I  say  alter  the  Briars,  as  I  hope  yon  will  not  give  the  Briar 
quite  np :  in  fact,  you  must  have  it  for  Teas,  iio.,  for  altboofih 
Teas  will  do  well  on  the  BoDrsanlt  and  some  others,  still  the 
Briar  tor  Teas  and  Noisettes.  The  first  week  in  Angnet  is 
quite  soon  enough  to  begin,  ss  I  find,  if  the  Manetti  is  budded 
too  soon  in  the  season,  it  is  liable  to  overgrow  and  oover-np 
the  bud  ;  besides,  yon  will  get  better,  larger,  and  stronger 
buds  later  in  the  season,  and  they  will  not  be  so  liable  to  start 
then.  And  now,  all  ye  whose  backs  are  long,  who  measure 
more  than  i2  inches  round  where  the  fifth  button  on  yonc 
waistcoat  is,  who  are  liable  to  bilious  attacks,  headaohen, 
swimming  in  the  head,  rush  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  other 
snch  evils  that  mankind  is  favonred  with — take  my  advioc. 
Don't  go  in  for  bndding  yonr  own  Manetti,  hut  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  this  world  while  je  may,  and  bay  yonr  Manetti 
plants  ready  worked,  beoanse  it  is  possible,  nay,  probable,  that 
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_     1  joDT  baad  kll 
I  one  ol  joai  ipMU  enjo;- 
^Mota,  Ton  wo'n't  anjoj  tradding  Mtmetti, 

'W«U,  aU  ii  rMdj,  and  bndi  got,  niee  plump  ones.  In  getting 
buds,  niea  h«U-Tipe  ihooU  fnU  ol  good  bnd«  ihonld  be  taken 
when  thaf  owi  beat  be  sptred.  I  have  been  uked,  "  Do  700 
ODt  tfae  Midi  one  at  a  time  off  the  wood,  01  cat  lengtbi  ol 
vood  with  MTCnl  bodi  on  r"    CM  oonne  the  latter  (tee  pieee 


1  liMidii  donnidi  enlnai]. 


of  Boea  ahoot  with  biub,^^.  2  a)~-l  remsmber  the  time  when 
I  didn't  know — aat  the  ihooti  in  a  am^  ean  with  an  inoh  of 
wml^  to  keep  them  fraih;  ekai  aw^  the  earth  Irom  your 
■tooki — dun't  olear  too  man;  at  onoe,  m  the  bark  loon  die* 
■nd  then  wo'n't  work  10  wdl — down,  or  nsarlr  down,  to  the 
Toc^  ;  ioat  rub  yonr  thnmb  and  finger  mond  the  Btook  to  elsar 
from  aou  and  thorns;  make  aoroBE  T-ont  (^g.  2  b),  and  insert 
tbe  bndlu  in Jia.  9  a;  tie  In  theregnlar  way  (/i^.  3  A),  andin 
■bont  a  month  the  ootton  may  be  removed.  Bhonld  any  bnde 
hsTO  mined,  insert  others  at  onoe  jnit  below  iriiere  the  fint 


waa  pnt  In.  Yon  may  do  this  till  qmte  the  eeoond  week  in 
OetobOT.if  the  weather  ia  warm,  whlob  it  generally  la,  with  a 
Tery  good  ehanoe  uf  the  bnd  taking. 

Oh  ]  ah  1 — there  now  1  I  have  forgotten  I  am  writing  tbia 
eipresjly  for  those  who  do  not  know.  I  well  remember,  when 
I  began,  the  annoyanoe  and  vexation  ib  wm  to  me  to  find 
almost  all  writera  "  preanme  "  that  everyone  knows  aneh  and 
■neh  a  thing  as  to  the  minor  delaila,  and  that  waa  the  very  in- 
loimation  I  wanted,  and  I  have  not  aud  »  word  about  paw- 


paring  and  inserting  the  bnda.  Well,  then,  get  good  ahoota  of 
the  sOTts  yon  are  going  to  bud,  with  plenty.ol  "  fat  trog.nose  " 
shaped  buds,  aneh  shoota  aa  have  borne  flowers,  or  are  abont  to 
do  so ;  often  thsea  latter  yield  the  best  bads,  aa  the  former 
will  have  aometimea  started,  or  even  blind  shoots — i.(.,  those 
withoat  flower  bnda,  if  they  are  not  too  gross  and  strong,  or 
muipB  and  pithy.  Usdimn-slzed  shoots  are  beat,  abont  the 
thiokoeai  of  a  "  eharehwazdan  ell?  "  ri[pe-atem.  Aa  soon  after 
yon  get  the  Boee  ahoot  with  bnda  I  advise  entting-off  the 
leBvea,  so  as  to  leave  the  footstalk  only  (aee  Ag,  2  i^.  aa  by 
leaving  the  leavea  en,  the  bark  of  the  ahoot  is  maeh  sooner 
shrivdled'np  throngh  evaporation  than  if  the  leavea  are  eat 
there  shown,  and  will  keep  plnmp  and  tresb  mnoh  longer. 


Out  ont  the  bad,  as  iaji^.  2  a  and  c,  with  a  tbln  lUoe  of  w 
and  in  budding  Manetti  yoa  wont  a  longer  heel  to  the  bad 
than  for  the  Briar.  Cat  the  bad  with  the  bark  abont  an  Inoh 
long,  ^at  two-thirds  shove  the  bud,  md  one-third  below ; 
remove  the  wood  aa  in  ;ig.  4.    I  cannot  explain  it,  bat  take 


Ffg,  (L— Tlidilul  plant,  to  Ih  plODtwI  4  [nsliM  *lnn  tl 


I  iDoetloa  ol  itonk 


the  bnd  in  the  left  hand  as  shown  there,  take  hold  ol  the  wood 
with  the  nails  ot  the  right  thnmb  and  finger,  and  pnll  it  ont. 
Do  it  withont  fear,  and  boldly,  and  ;on  will  not  spoil  one  in  a 
hondred.  Now  make  a  ont  in  the  bark  of  the  stook,  as  in 
Jig.  2  b,  with  a  eross-ent— mtnd  yonr  knife  ia  always  vei7  ^arp 
— lift  the  bark  with  the  back  ol  yonr  bodding-knife,  and  insert 
the  bad,  as  shown  in  Jig.  3  a.  Pnsh  it  well  home;  ont  off 
level  with  the  oi«ES-ant,  so  that  the  bark  may  St  veil  with 
that  ot  the  stook ;  tie  with  ouidle  cotton,  not  too  tight,  and 
tie  with  the  knot  behind,  on  the  opp<»ile  side  Co  where  the 
bad  Is  inserted  {/ig.  3  b). 

I  bare  been  asked,  "  Shonld  the  earth  be  retomed,  so  as  to 
oover  the  stocks  as  before  bnddlngT  Shonld  the  stocks  be 
pmned  or  shortened  now  7"  No,  tobothqnestions;  leave  them 
as  thej  are,  and  the  stronger  they  grow  now  the  better  plants 
yon  w:ll  get  next  year.  In  September  and  the  following  months 
to  the  olose  of  the  year,  but  the  sooner  the  better,  the  shoots 
may  be  out  From  ihe  bndded  stocks  to  make  eattings  as  before, 
otherwiee  do  not  meddle  with  them  till  April,  and  then  go 
over  them  often,  and  keep  down  the  new  shoots  that  the 
Manetti  will  be  nnmeroaely  aod  vigoronaly  making.  By  that 
means  the  bad  will  be  indaced  to  start,  if  it  bus  not  done  so 
already,  and  when  grown  6  inches  or  more  in  May,  cat  the 
stock  clean  oH  jnat  above  the  bnd  (aee  Jig.  5).  lie  cleaner 
this  is  done  the  better,  altbongb  the  Manetti  stands  roagher 
treatment  than  the  Briar,  and  ao  is  not  of  so  mnoh  conse- 
qnenoe.  I  even  towards  the  end  ol  May  oat  down  those  whoee 
bada  have  not  itaited,  and  so  either  make  them  start  or  kill 
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them,  for  a  Manetti  plant  in  a  xow  of  now-budded  stnfl  is 
snoh  a  nniBanoe,  it  grows  at  snch  a  rate  as  to  smother  the 
young  plants  right  and  left.  Where  any  buds  have  missed 
altogether  I  pull-up  the  stocks  to  SToid  the  evil  consequences 
of  their  great  growth,  as,  when  you  are  well  off  for  stocks,  a 
few  are  of  no  great  note,  especially  when  not  wanted.  Care- 
fully remoTC  any  suckers  that  may  appear,  as,  let  the  cuttings 
be  ever  so  well  prepared,  a  few  will  show  themselves  the  first 
year ;  an  old  chisel  is  a  capital  tool  for  the  purpose.  In  bud- 
ding stock  plants,  the  only  difference  is  that  you  plant  your 
cuttings  in  a  piece  of  spare  ground  very  closely,  leating  room, 
howerer,  to  hoe  between  the  rows  to  keen  down  weeds,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year  lift  tnem  and  plant  yery 
shallow  in  rows,  or  as  you  like.  Earth-up  the  same  as  for 
cuttings,  and  in  budding  let  the  bud  be  put  in  as  near  the  root 
as  possible.  This  is  reiUly  the  royal  way  to  work  Manetti,  as 
^ou  can  get  the  bud  so  much  closer  to  the  roots  than  by  work- 
mg  the  cuttings  as  planted ;  but  in  either  way  the  practice  is 
the  same,  and  the  instructions  for  working  struck  cuttings 
will  apply  in  eyeiy  respect.  The  new  shoot  from  the  bud  will 
require  staking  uid  ^ying,  or  the  wind  will  blow  many  out, 
and  is  almost  as  fatal,  if  not  tied,  as  it  is  to  the  worked  Briar. 
I  have  only  now  to  say  that  in  setting  the  plants  out,  plant 
them  deeply,  so  as  to  coyer  the  union  of  the  stock  and  bud 
4  inches  below  the  surface  (see  fig,  6). 

I  haye  seen  Manetti-worjEed  plants,  when  they  have  been 
worked  too  far  from  the  roots,  stuck  in  with  the  union  5  or 
6  or  more  inches  aboye  the  ground  and — doing  wonderfully 
badl 

In  pruning  the  plants  cut  them  down  in  March  to  from  2  to 
12  indies,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  shoots,  and  so  as 
to  leave  the  top  bud  pointing  outwards — ^that  is,  from  the  centre 
of  the  plant.  It  is  always  well  to  haye  an  eye  to  the  future 
form  of  the  plant  (fiOBfig,  6  a)  and  keep  the  plant  well  open  by 
thinning-out.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  suckers ;  they  will 
not  trouble  you  much,  but  if  one  do  get  ahead  it  will  utterly 
spoil  and  Idll  the  plant,  the  growth  is  so  strong  and  rapid. 
I  was  in  a  garden  mi  summer  where  the  dwarf  Boses  were 
almost  without  exception  "Manetti  plants,  and  the  proprietor, 
and  his  lady  especially,  wondered  they  never  bloomed.  Truly 
they  must  have  been  very  badly  worked,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  competition  and  love  of  cheapness  I  do  not  wonder  at 
that.  I  am  sure  properly-worked  Manetti  plants  cannot  be 
grown  at  the  price  I  have  seen  them  advertised. 

In  No.  668,  December  11, 1873,  p.  463,  Bfr.  J.  Hinton  speaks 
of  the  lianetti  having  flowered  for  the  second  time  in  his 
garden.  This  is  a  common  thing  with  me  every  year,  and  on 
looking  about  a  day  or  two  back  I  found  a  truss  of  ripe  heps 
which,  out  of  curiosity,  I  have  since  gathered  and  sown.  By- 
the-bye— a  lucky  thought — ^Mr.  Hinton  is  mistaken  in  thinking 
I  am  "  his  anonymous  correspondent.'*  I  never  do  anything 
anonymously ;  besides,  I  love  La  France,  and  have  had  to  do 
battle  on  its  behalf  many  times  in  this  town,  one  or  two 
amateurs  here  abusing  it  unjustly— most  unjustly,  I  think.  I 
consider  it  one  of  our  very  best  Boses,  and  I  think  I  can  see  why 
such  men  as  Mr.  B.  Cant  call  it  names.  They  grow  maiden 
plants  only,  on  which  it,  like  some  others,  is  hsxdly  ever  fit  to 
show ;  but  use  it  well  and  grow  it  on  and  it  is  simply  grand. 
If  you  want  to  find  the  way  to  a  lady's  heart,  give  her  a  good 
bloom  of  La  France  and  ask  her  to  smell  it  I  *'  Axateub  " — 
on  the  same  page  463 — doubts  the  vigour  of  Boses  on  ManettL 
I  have  now  in  my  garden  John  Hopper,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  and  others,  with  shoots  made  last  year  7  feet 
long  and  as  thick  as  your  thumb,  enough  for  one  season  and 
all  purposes.— W.  Fabbin,  Cajtibridge. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  AND  PRESENT  WEEKS. 

FBUIT  AND  KITCHBll  OABDEN. 

SiK CE  January  came  in  we  have  been  enabled,  almost  without 
interruption,  to  continue  ont-of-doors  operations  in  this  depart- 
ment. Pruning  is  finished,  and  digging  well  advanced.  Should 
any  fruit  trees  remain  to  be  planted  the  work  ought  to  be  done 
at  once;  they  seldom  succeed  well  the  following  season  if  planted 
after  the  buds  have  swelled  considerably.  The  fruit  buds  on 
our  pyramid  Fear  trees  are  in  a  very  forward  state. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  quarters  of  Cabbage  plants;  any 
spaces  where  plants  have  died-off  to  be  filled  with  plants  from 
a  reserve  bed.  Stir  the  cround  between  the  rows.  Sow  Cauli- 
flower in  boxes,  to  succeed  that  sown  in  autumn  and  now  growing 
in  hand-lights  or  under  a  waJl  to  be  planted-out.  Celery  for 
the  earliest  crop  may  also  be  sown  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Cauliflower ;  place  the  boxes  in  a  very  gentle  hotbed. 

Those  who  nave  not  a  forcing  house  for  Cucumben  may  now 


sow  in  ahotbed.  The  best  way  is  to  make  up  a  small  bed  for  the 
seeds,  and  grow  the  plants  on  in  pois  till  uiey  have  made  good 
growth,  when  the  mune  should  oe  ready  for  the  plants ;  but 
do  not  plant  them  out  if  there  is  mudi  steam,  even  if  it  smell 
"  sweet.^'  It  is  a  food  plan  to  place  3  or  4  inches  of  old  manure 
over  the  Surface  of  the  beds,  and  above  this  some  freshly-cut  turf 
with  the  grass  side  under ;  tnis  wiU  to  a  very  large  extent  serve  to 
keep  the  steam  under,  and  allow  the  plants  to  be  put  out  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would.  Perhaps  the  best  materials  for  a 
hotbed  are  leaves  and  stable  manure  in  about  equal  proportions, 
to  be  thrown  together  in  a  heap,  and  allowed  to  lie  for  ten  days, 
and  to  be  turned  over  once  or  twice  in  that  time.  Before  com- 
mencing to  build  up  the  frame  some  rough  fa^^gots  of  wood 
should  be  placed  on  the  ground,  and  on  these  the  fermenting 
material  shQuld  be  put ;  the  principal  object  of  this  is  to  cause 
the  heat  to  penetrate  underneath  the  manure  when  linings  are 
applied  after  the  heat  has  dedined  in  the  frame. 

Mice  have  been  troublesome :  they  unearthed  the  newly-sown 
Badish  seeds,  and  dug  out  the  early  Peas  which  are  just  coming 
through  the  ground. 

VOBOINO  HOUSES. 

Fine  ^pp^.— Plants  throwing  up  fruit  will  now  require  a 
moderately  moist  atmosphere,  and  the  temperature  not  to  fall 
below  65^  m  cold  weather;  on  mild  nights  7(f  will  be  better. 
It  is  well  for  head  gardeners  not  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  in 
regard  to  temperature,  eflpecially  in  forcing  houses.  As  the 
temperature  varies  out  of  doors,  so  it  ought,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  houses.  To-night  the  thermometer  mav  register  7°  of  frost, 
and  on  the  following  night  it  may  not  fall  oelow  46%  and  very 
often  even  greater  discrepancies  occur  than  are  noted.  Is  it  not 
folly  to  try  to  keep  up  an  even  temperature  in  hothouses  under 
sucn  circumstances  ?  The  suckers  which  were  potted  early  in 
the  autumn  last  year  must  now  be  potted ;  most  of  them  will  be 
planted  at  once  in  tiieir  fruiting  pots. 

We  do  not  now  use  15-inoh  pots  even  for  the  strongest-grow- 
ing sorts,  but  we  cannot  obtain  large  fruit  in  9-mch  pots. 
"W^en  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  W.  Thomson's  establishment  at  Cloven- 
fords, near  GkJashiels,  two  or  three  years  ago,  it  was  marvellous 
to  see  the  large  handsome  fruit  sweOing  and  ripening  on  plants 
of  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  variety  that  would  weigh  8  or 
9  lbs.,  and  none  of  the  pots  seemed  to  be  more  than  9  inches  in 
diameter.  It  may  be  owing  to  the  soil^  or  it  may  be  owing  to 
superior  culture,  to  houses  specially  designed  to  the  wants  of  the 
plants,  or  all  combined.  In  our  own  experience  we  cannot  get 
such  fruit  in  9-inch  pots  as  in  those  11  or  12  inches  diameter. 
The  loam  to  be  obtained  here  is  light  and  sandy,  and  in  it 
the  plants  grow  very  freely,  but  the  soil  seems  to  become 
exhausted  before  the  fruit  is  thrown-up.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  things,  drcumstances  alter  cases.  A  good  potting  material 
is  composM  of  rotted  turf,  crushed  bones,  and  a  sixth  part  of 
decayed  stable  manxue.  An  8-inoh  potful  of  bones  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  barrowload  of  turf.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and 
place  some  fibry  material  over  the  drainage,  disentangle  the 
roots  a  little,  and  ram  the  compost  in  quite  nrmljr.  Plunge  the 
pots  in  a  bottom  heat  of  90°,  and  fresh  rootlets  unll  soon  form. 
Do  not  give  any  water  at  the  roots  for  a  week  or  ten,  days  after 
theplants  are  potted. 

we  have  been  getting  ready  the  soil  for  the  first  house  of 
M0IOJU,  There  is  no  old-cut  turfy  loam  available ;  but  we  have 
some  old  spit  loam  of  a  clayey  nature.  This  will  be  mixed  with 
an  equal  proportion  of  the  ugnt  turfy  loam,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  sixth  part  of  rotted  manure  will  maike  an  excellent  com- 
post for  Melons.  There  is  no  fermenting  material  used  in  the 
Beds— the  bottom  is  fiUed  up  with  brickbats,  leaving  about 
16  inches  for  the  soil ;  and  only  one-half  of  the  bed  is  filled  at 
the  time  the  plants  are  put  out,  the  other  half  being  made-up 
with  fresh  sou  as  soon  as  all  the  fruits  are  set.  Where  Melons 
are  grown  in  beds  or  pits  by  the  aid  of  fermenting  material  alone, 
the  seeds  may  be  now  sown  as  has  been  directed  for  Cucumbers, 
the  mel^od  of  making  up  the  beds  being  the  same  in  each  case. 

Oticumberi,  in  heated  houses  owing  to  the  want  of  sun  are 
making  but  little  fprowth,  and  that  very  feeble.  A  TniTilmum 
temperature  of  66°  is  maintained,  with  a  moderately  moist  atmo- 
sphere ;  too  much  moisture  in  the  house  causes  an  unhealthy 
growth.  The  earliest  Strawberry  plants  are  flowering  profusely ; 

Sing  over  the  blossoms  every  forenoon  with  a  small  camel- 
ir  hruBb.  facilitates  setting.  Every  alternate  watering  ought 
to  be  with  manure  water.  Cow  manure  or  sheep's  dropping 
is  as  good  as  any  other.  Guano  water  is  easily  made,  but  it  is 
not  desirable  to  use  it  on  Strawberry  plants  m  pots.  Dwarf 
Kidney  Beana  should  be  well  attended  to,  as  a  regular  supply  of 
this  vegetable  is  very  desirable,  and  is  usually  mu^  appreciated. 
The  poas  should  be  gathered  as  they  are  ready,  tied-up  in  small 
bundleB,  and  placed  in  shallow  dishes  with  just  enough  water 
to  cover  the  stalk  ends.  Make  fresh  sowiugs  if  necessary. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  sow  in  boxes  thickly,  and  as  soon  as 
the  seed  leaves  are  fully  developed  pot-ofl  four  plants  in  a  7-inch 

Eot.    Sowed  Tomatoes  in  a  little  bottom  heat  m  the  Cucumber 
ouse.    We  do  not  require  a  larger  supply  of  this  wholesome 
esoTUent  than  can  be  grown  in  a  dozen  pots.    The  fruits  are 
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S«ii0z»Uy  ripe  by  the  Uit  week  of  May  or  the  flxst  in  June.  No 
oltier  "varied  yet  tried  ia  wo  niiteble  for  foroing  m  the  Orangefield 
IHrurf  PioUfio ;  bnt  being  mnoh  pleaeed  with  the  excellent  crops 
of  Hathaway'e  Exoelaior  which  were  grown  on  the  open  waUe 
ai  Chiflwick  last  year,  this  ^nuriety  is  being  tried  against  it  as  a 
forcing  sort.    The  frait,  moreorer,  is  qnite  ronnd^  without  ribs. 

STOYB  AMT>  OUBMHOUBI. 

One  of  the  most  Tidnable  ooonpants  of  the  stove  for  famishing 
pa  with  out  flowers  is  the  Bucharis  amazonioa.  This  plant  is, 
if  Hbazally  treated,  almost  a  continuous  bloomer.  Now  a  a  ffood 
time  to  repot  the  plants ;  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  in  which 
they  haYS  been  erowing,  and  if  the  bulbe  are  too  close  together 
separate  them  from  eaJoh  other,  and  allow  more  space  when' 
repotting.  Turfy  loam,  with  a  httle  leaf  mould  and  rotted  ma- 
nure, is  a  good  compost  for  them.  Liberal  drainage  with  copious 
soppliee  of  water  when  the  plants  are  established  is  the  best 
treatment.  Slugs  have  been  troublesome  amongst  the  Orchids 
they  are  most  roadily  destroyed  by  looking  for  them  with  a  light 
at  night  when  they  will  be  out  feeding.  In  the  greenhouse 
little  nas  been  done,  except  tying  and  training  pUmts.  Hya- 
efnths  throwing-up  flower  trusses  have  sticks  placed  to  them 
before  there  is  any  danger  of  the  spikes  falling  oyer  and  snap- 
ping at  the  base. 

Stage  Pelari^oniums  in  small  pots  are  quite  ready  to  be  re- 
pottea,  and  will  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  we  can  spare  time. 
Those  plants  intended  for  early  flowering  should  be  potted  at 
once,  slants  that  were  cut  down  late  m  the  season  and  in- 
tended to  flower  into  July,  may  be  rapotted  late  in  February  or 
ettrly  in  March.  Look  oarefully  after  OTclamens.  If  the  plants 
a^e  large  there  im  some  danger  of  both  flower  and  leaf  stalks 
being  damaged  through  moula.  Any  decaying  matter  should  be 
removed.  See  that  all  plants  removed  to  the  conservatory  from 
forcing  houses  are  not  exposed  to  too  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
peratnn,  and  let  them  not  be  placed  in  draughts. 

TLOWXB  OABDEN  AMD  SHBUBBSBT. 

In  this  department  all  fallen  leaves  should  have  been  removed, 
dead  and  decaying  parts  cut  from  troes  and  shrubs,  and  planting 
f!ni«hftd.  Specimens  that  have  just  been  planted  should  be 
mulehed  witn  rotten  manun,  and  supports  put  to  tiiem  to  pre- 
vent the  wind  from  loosening  the  roots.  Tun  whereon  thero  aro 
inequalities  should  be  relaidat  once ;  the  turf  must  be  cut  and 
rolled  back,  and  the  inequalities  fllled-up  with  fine  solL  We 
have  begui  to  prune  the  Biases.  They  aro  now  bursting  into  leaf; 
and  allowing  line  growths  to  progross  as  they  aro,  wiU  only  serve 
to  weaken  tne  plants.  Hyacintns  and  Tulips  are  through  the 
cround.  Snowdrops  aro  in  flower,  and  Crocuses  will  open  in  a 
few  days;  Wheeling-on  rotted  manure  to  the  flower  borders 
and  digging  them. — J.  Douglas. 

TBADB  OATALOGUES  BBOEIVED. 

William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.'^Seecf  Oatalogue,  1874. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N. — OatcUoffue  of 
Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Farm  8eea$. 

Charles  Turner,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slough.— ^eto  Pelargonkum 
for  1874. 

W.  Bull,  King's  Boad.  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.—Betail  List  of 
Select  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural  Seeds  and  New 
Plants, 

Smith  &  Simons,  36  &  88,  Howard  Street,  St.  Enoch  Squaro, 

Glasgow. — Cultural  Guide  and  Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue,  1874. 

B.  B.  Matthews,  65  and  67,  Victoria  Stroet,  BeHiBst-^Matthews* 

Sower  and  Reaper:  a  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalogue,  with  CuU 

tmral  Guide. 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C.— ^r- 
dening  Guide  and  GenercU  Catalogue* 

Boberteon  &  Galloway,  157,  Ingram  Street.  Glasgow,  and 
Helensburo^. — Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue  a/ndAmateur'sPochet 
Guide  to  the  Kitchen  atid  Flower  Garaen. 
J.  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Cirencester.— i9«e(2  Catalogue^  1874. 
T.  Bunyard  &  Sons,  Maidstone,  Ashford,  and  Allmgton.— -D0- 
seripUve  Caialogue  of  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Agricultural 
Seeds. 

Walter  Dawson,  Spike  Bridge  Nurserv  (The  Cemetery),  Coven- 
try.— Catalogue  of  Mardu  Trees,  Shrubs,  do. 

FeUon  &  Sons,  28,  High  Street,  Birmingham.— iSaecI  Cata- 
logue. 

LawBon  Seed  and  Nursenr  Company,  1,  George  IV.  Bridge, 
Bdinbuzgh,  and  Southwark  Street,  jLonaon,  S.B.-^IrM^  of  Gar- 
den Seeds, 

James  Dickson  k  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  and  108,  Eastgate 
Stroet,  Chester.— CatoZo^ue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Gardening  Tools,  Se.—Catdlogae  of  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  d'c. 
—List  of  Gladioli, 

W.  BoUisson  8i  Sons,  Tooting,  London. — General  Seed  Cata- 
logue, comprising  a  List  of  Seeds  of  Subtropical  Plants,  dc. 

T.  C.  MaxweU  &  Brothers,  Geneva,  New  Xot'k.^^atalogue  of 
Omamewtal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bosee,  dtc. 

lattie  &  Ballantyne,  44,  English  Street,  Carlisle,  and  86,  Mark 
Lane,  London.— iSprtii^  Seed  Guide, 


W.  Barron  &  Son,  16,  Market  Stroet,  Nottinghazn^  and  Elvaston 
Nurseries,  Borrowash,  near  Derhj.— Descriptive  List  of  Choice 
Vegetable,  Agricultural  and  Flower  Seeds,  d-c. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt — General  Catalog  der  Pflanxen, 
und  Samen-Handlung, 

Barr  A  Sngden,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
— Descriptive  Spring  Caialogue  of  Choice  Seeds  for  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Garden. 

Dickson  A  Bobinson,  *23,  Market  Place,  Manchester.— 
Caialogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Horticultural  Imple^ 
ments,  do.^Listof  Gladiolus,  dc. 


TO  OORRE8PONDENT8. 
N3. — ^Many  qneetiona  most  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

PutaoMALmss.— ^  WetUiiwker  hM  written  to  say  that  **  yery  mrm 
■trietittw"  (m  TIB  Ioubmal  or  HoHTiOULTniiB  hftre  appwred  two  weeks 
following  in  an  Irish  gardening  eontemporary.  We  are  not  enriou  to  know 
what  these  strietnree  axe.  We  oaie  only  for  the  good  opinion  of  oar  readers, 
whoee  appreolation  of  the  Jonrnal  has  raised  it  to  a  position  nnpreoedented 
In  eiredation  among  gardening  periodleals,  and  what  oar  Irish  eontemporaiy 
thinks  of  as  is  a  matter  of  pore  indiff erenoe.  There  are  only  two  objects  he 
ean  have  in  making  these  Btnotores,  the  one  to  benefit  himself,  and  the  other 
to  elerate  hortionltare  in  Ireland,  and  if  he  thinks  he  is  doing  either  or  both 
let  him  indulge  himself;  hot  from  what  we  know  of  the  high-elass  gardeners 
of  Ireland  tl^  will  not  be  eomplimented  by  being  famished  with  a  tirade  of 
trash  whieh  wonld  not  be  tolerated  in  any  gardeDing  pabllcatlon  on  this  side 
of  the  fiJiMMt*!-  Our  laroe  and  inoreasing  dnolatianln  Ireland  maj  afford  a 
cine  to  oar  eantemporacy's  striotares. 

BniouK  Whrb  Fkxicboiss  (O.  C.).— If  Toa  will  send  yoar  address  to  Mr. 
Bobaon,  of  Linton  Park,  Maidstone,  he  will  pat  yoa  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
what  yon  want. 

SrsBoaxKX  Flowsbimo  Shbubs  fob  a  Sxall  Lawm  (Topfey).— For  a 
lawn,  in  an  exposed  sitoation,  71  feet  by  88,  we  woold  not  have  the  sfarabs 
dlspcvsed  either  singly  or  in  small  groans  over  the  entire  sorfaee,  bat  confine 
them  to  two  or  three  small  detached  clomps  at  each  end,  and  to  a  dreolar 
bed,  18  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  filling  the  dxcle  with  a 
selection  that  woold  possess  much  of  beaaty  and  interest  dazing  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Booh  a  drole  woold  reqoize  aboot  thlr^  plants.  A  dozen 
Bhododendxons  migbi  be  grooped  in  the  centre,  sorroonding  them  with  a 
broad  fringe  of  the  dboioeet  dwazf-giowing  eveatpeen  floweiing  and  berry- 
bearing  shrobs.  Of  Rhododendrons,  choose  Urs.  John  Clatton,  John 
Waterer,  Flear  de  Marie,  Old  Port,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Holford,  Parity,  Charles 
Dickens,  Minnie,  I>ac  de  Brabant,  Alarm,  Mrs.  O.  H.  W.  Heneage,  and  El- 
frida ;  and  of  other  shrobs,  Berberis  Darwinil,  Berberis  stenophylla,  Srioa 
mediterranea,  Liffosbnim  Japonicom,  Kalmla  latifolla,  Ledom  laofoUom,  Per- 
nettya  angostifolia,  Peraettya  mooronata,  Skimmia  Japonloa,  Andromeda 
floribanda,  Mahonla  Aqoif oliom,  Bhododendron  f  errogineom,  Menzleaia  poll- 
folia,  Mensiesia  polifoUa  alba,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii,  Erica  anstraUs,  E.  lan- 
eeolata,  and  S.  Alportii.  Ifor  the  end  damps  choose  Spartiam  jonceum 
(Tellow  Spanish  Broom),  Oytisos  albas  (White  Broom  of  Portogal),  Ulez 
eozopaa  flore-plsno,  Berberis  Japonica,  Arbatas  BoUissonU,  and  a  few  Bho- 
dodendxons. 

Bbligt  Cabhatxohb  {E.  F.  EieKa.rdaon).—8coirltt  Bizarret:  Admiral 
Ooison,  Lord  Lewisham,  Bhr  J.  Paxton,  William  Pitt,  Onardsman,  Mars. 
Orim»on  BiMorret :  Isaac  WUkinson,  Eccentric  Jack,  Oraceless  Tom,  Jenny 
Und,  Lord  Ba^an,  Bifleman,  The  Lamplighter.  .Pinl;  and  Purple  BUarret : 
FaloonbrUge,  Ihirity.  Pttrple  Flake* :  Ascendant,  Dr.  Foster,  Eari  of  Stam- 
ford. Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Trae  Bloe.  Scarlet  Flakee :  Christopher  Sly, 
Cndlmr  Pet,  Jostloe^allow,  Mr.  Battersby,  Bnperb.  Rone  Flakee :  Mrs. 
F^rederic  Bomaby,  Sybil,  Qeorge  Togwdl,  James  Mecxyweather,  John  Kest 

Sblbct  Piootbbs  {Idem),^ReA-edged:  Bertie,  Ensign,  Mrs.  Hombv,  Miss 
Small,  Mrs.  Keynes,  Princess  of  Wales,  Bjrlria,  Mrs.  Little,  Exhibition, 
Forester,  Lord  Valsotia.  Mrs.  Norman.  Purple-edged:  Ethel,  AUlanoe, 
Ohaotideer,  Edith,  Medina,  Norfolk  Beaaty,  Admiration,  Amy  Bobsart, 
Cynthia,  Usances,  Jessie,  Mabd,  Mary.  Boee  and  Searlet^dged:  Edith 
Dombrain,  Joliana,  Mrs.  Fordham,  Qvm  of  Boses,  Mrs.  Fisher,  Obadlah. 
Yellow  ground :  Canary.  Gaode,  Gold  Botton,  Jopiter,  Seraph,  Soyereign. 
'*  Florists'  Flowers,"  wnich  yoo  can  hare  free  by  post  from  oar  office  for  5d., 
treats  on  the  onltore. 

Tubs  roB  STors  Clzubbbs  (F.  F*.,  DubUn),—li  woold  answer  to  hare 
slate  tabs  or  boxes  for  the  growing  of  the  climbers,  bat  we  should  have  a 
border  over  the  hot-water  pipes^and  it  seems  yoo  have  at  present  one  8  feet 
wide  and  81  feet  high  or  deep.  We  presume  it  has  a  wall  forming  the  bed ; 
if  xiot,  we  uiouMboM  a  wall  a  brick  thick  8  Inches  higher  than  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  a  4^1nch  wall  against  the  back  wall  to  the  same  height,  and  hare 
fl<tg«  or  slates  teaching  from  wall  to  wall  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  border. 
Tour  pipes  will  thuefore  be  in  a  chamber  beneath,  and  this  being  open  at 
one  or  both  ends,  the  roots  of  the  climbers  will  be  benefited  If  the  heat  from 
the  pipes.  We  should  then  cany  op  the  wall  ootside  4^  inches  thick,  the 
lower  coarse  pigeon-holed,  and  the  top  eoorse  laid  in  cement,  and  capped 
with  the  same,  so  as  to  resemble  a  roonded  curbstone,  which  will  grre  a 
neat  appearance  and  stability  to  the  worit.  The  brickwork  should  be  taken 
across  &e  ends,  should  not  be  less  than  2  feet  high,  and  need  not  be  move 
than  9  feet  6  inches.  At  the  bottom,  6  inches  of  rubble  will  be  needed  for 
drainage,  and  a  layer  of  turres  over  it,  so  as  to  keep  the  drainage  free.  The 
border  dioold  be  filled  high  with  soU  to  allow  for  settling,  and  It  is  weU 
to  diride  it  oiosswise,  so  as  to  oonflne  the  roots  of  each  dlmber  to  their 
proper  limits.  Passlflora  quadxangulaxls  may  be  one  ot  the  dimbers,  but  it 
would  also  of  itself  occupy  the  wall  of  a  laioe  house.  P.  Deealsneana  Is 
larger-flowered  and  scented,  and  giyes  as  fine,  u  not  finer  fruit  We  should 
not  hare  ai^  of  the  Passiflozas  sgainst  the  back  wall,  but  hare  them  planted 
so  as  to  tmn  on  the  rafters  of  the  house.  Euphorbia  jaoquinioflora  answers 
wdl,  also  A«^nii»ii^,  init  the  finest  of  subjeob  for  the  back  wall  of  a  store 
is  the  recy  beautiful-leaved  Cissus  discolor.  For  the  roof  haye  Passlflom 
prlncepa 

Shadxmo  Cucuubeb  Housb  (TT.  a.).— The  best  material  is  tiffany,  and 
fixed  to  a  roller,  so  as  to  more  up  and  down  at  pleasure.  Thaj  are  liable  to 
be  moved  and  torn  by  wind,  but  that  may  be  j^yented  behaving  linen  tape 
sewn  up  each  edge,  and  if  the  roller  is  propeily  SMored  it  cannot  bo  morcd 
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1^  iha  wind.  Ab  to  barealcagoof  rIms,  wo  have  not  had  anything  to  complain 
oL  There  are  blindi  made  of  stiipe  of  wood  wotod  together,  named  {dnbleom, 
or  tropical  revolTing  blinds,  which  are  Tery  neat,  espeoUIly  thoee  painted 
green.  The  price  variee  aeeordlng  to  qoality.  The  green-peinted  are  about 
od.  per  aqoare  foot,  which  la  more  than  nioe  times  the  price  of  a  shading 
material  which  we  consider  more  suitable.  The  pinoleom  may  be  had 
throng  any  of  the  prindpal  nurserymen  adTertising  m  our  columns. 

GoxposT  FOB  Plakts  {F.  p.  a,  O.—Vot  Stephanotis  lioribunda  two 
parts  sandy  fibrous  peat,  one  part  ea4h  light  fibrous  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with 
one-sixth  of  sUver  sand.  For  Hoya  oamosa  equal  parts  sandy  fibrous  peat, 
fibrous  lifl^t  loam,  old  oow  dung,  charcoal  in  lumps  from  the  sise  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  walnut,  broken  bricks,  and  old  lime  rubUsh,  well  mixed.  For 
Begoniaa,  fibrous  loam  two  parts,  leaf  soil  one  part,  half  a  part  of  sandy  peat, 
and  a  sixth  of  sUyer  sand,  with  a  few  pieces  of  oharooaL  For  AbutUons, 
hjght  fibrous  loam  and  sandy  peat  in  equal  parts,  one-fourth  leaf  soil,  and  a 
sixth  each  of  silTer  or  shaip  suid  and  pieees  of  obarooal.  Lycopodiums  and 
Maiden-hair  Ferns  succeed  in  a  compost  of  three  parts  sandy  fibrous  peat, 
one  part  yellow  k>am,  and  one  part,  In  equal  proportions,  of  sandstone  broken 
to  the  else  of  a  haxel  nut,  sUtot  sand,  and  charcoal,  the  peat  and  loam  tandcon- 
np  small,  but  not  sifted,  except  for  small  plants,  end  the  whole  well  mixed. 

THBm  ON  AzAUKA  {Tkonuu),— The  sprigs  of  Axalea  are  infested  with 
thrips,  and  the  otiier  plants  are,  no  doubt,  attacked  by  tiie  same  insects. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  fumigate  with  tobacco.  Choose  a  calm  evening,  shut-up 
the  honae  closely  when  the  leaves  are  dry,  and  fill  it  with  tobacco  smoke. 
Bepeat  the  fumigation  the  next  night  but  one,  and  the  following  day  syringe 
the  plants  thoroughly,  especially  the  Asaleas,  on  the  under  sides  of  the  feayes. 
It  will  be  necessuy  to  examine  the  plants  frequently,  and  when  you  find  any 
thrips  fumigate  the  house  at  once.  The  insect  may  be  feapt  under  by  fre- 
quent sprixulings  of  water  and  forcible  syringinffs  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  during  growth.  We  do  not  recognise  tne  sprig  of  plant  sent  ns. 
Plants  sent  to  name  should  be  good  specimens  and  in  flower.  In  repotting 
Fenis  it  is  not  necessary  to  plunge  them  in  bottom  heat. 

FoBCZKO  Potatoes  (Q.  8,  P.).— For  a  frame  IS  feet  hj  6  feet  four  banow* 
fals  of  thoroughly  rotted  manure  will  be  sufficient.  It  should  be  mixed  with 
the  soil,  which  ought  not  to  be  less  than  10  inches  deep,  the  Potato  sets  being 
planted  4 inches  deep;  but  if  we  understand  you  arignt,  you  want  to  know 
what  depth  of  fermenting  dung  to  place  under  the  solL  It  should  not  be 
less  than  8  feet,  and  the  bed  ought  to  be  somewhat  higher  to  allow  fbr 
settling.  The  Potatoes  should  not  be  planted  until  the  bed  has  a  tempera- 
ture at  10  inches  deep  of  75°,  not  more.  The  temperature  of  the  frame  may 
be  50°  to  55'^  at  night,  and  66°  to  75°  by  day,  and  the  amount  of  air  to  be 

g'ren  is  dependant  on  the  weather.  In  fine  mild  weather  too  much  cannot 
\  given ;  and  thou^  we  grow  them  in  the  above  temperatures  in  houses  in 
frames,  we  keep  them  quite  cool,  being  careful  only  to  save  them  from  frost. 
HyatVs  Prolific  Ashleaf ,  or  Veitoh's  Improved  Ashleaf ,  is  good. 

OoMPOST  Hbap  Tubnino  (J.  P.).— The  mud  yon  have  taken  from  the  pond 
10  recently  as  I>ecember,  and  placed  in  alternate  layers  with  lime,  we  should 
at  once  txun  over  if  this  can  be  done  without  converting  it  into  a  muddy  mortar- 
like  mass,  and  whilst  the  lime  is  quick,  so  as  to  incorporate  it  with  the  soil ; 
bat  if  it  be  rezy  wet,  and  the  compost  in  turning  forms  a  soapy  mass,  leave  it 
as  it  is  until  it  beoomes  dry,  then  turn  it,  and  next  autumn  turn  it  agidn, 
adding  more  lime.  Left  until  spring  it  will  be  in  good  condition  to  apply  to 
the  land. 

Vnix  BoBDBB  nrsiDB  Houbb  {W.  Y.).— Then  is  nothing  to  hinder  your 
forming  the  border  inside  the  house.  It  should  be  properly  drained,  and  be 
not  less  than  9  feet  6  inches  deep,  dear  of  the  dndxiage,  which  ought  to  be 
6  inches  deep,  better  0  inches,  and  have  drains  to  take  away  superfluoos 
water.  The  border  will  de  on  the  north  aide  of  the  house,  and  the  Vines 
may  be  planted  on  that  side,  training  them  up  the  raf  ten  to  the  other  side. 
We  should,  as  yon  have  plants  in  the  house,  nave  the  Vines  jdanted  8  feet 
6  inohee  or  4  feet  apart,  and  take  them  directly  across  the  house.  The  shade 
they  will  give  in  summer  would  be  beneficial  r^her  than  injurious,  and  in 
winter  the  Vines  will  be  leafless.  It  will  hardly  be  doing  the  Vines  justice  to 
train  them  to  the  north  side  of  the  house  ovlj ;  sod  notwithstanding  the 
credit  you  would  have  from  having  nice  flowers,  you  will  find  Orapes  wiU 
afford  greater  satisfaction  to  your  employers.  A  Peach  tree  would  not  thrive 
satisfactorily  on  the  north  waU.  The  glass  yon  sent  us,  which  is  mill-ribbed 
glass,  will  answer  tor  a  house  for  Peaches  or  Vines. 

Manubzii*  Vinb  Bobdbb  {Town  OorcfeiMfr).— Good  turfy  loam  and  horse 
droppings  without  straw  eqxxal  parts,  well  mLcod,the  loam  chopped-upflne, 
sod  to  every  six  bushels  or  barrowfuls  add  a  bushel  of  half-inon  bones  and 
the  same  quantity  of  soot,  placing  it  on  the  border,  after  slightly  loosening 
the  surface,  about  an  inch  thick.  It  is  suitable  allk^  for  inside  or  outside 
Vine  borders. 

Pbiybhti^o  GhMSEBXBBY  Oatbbpillabs  (I(c(«iii).— Govot  the  ground  all 
round  the  bushes  when  the  buds  begin  to  swt^  with  fresh  tan  from  the  tan- 
yard  2  or  8  inches  thick,  placing  It  up  to  the  stem  and  as  far  as  the  branches 
oxtend,  or  2  or  8  feet  from  the  stem  all  round.  Let  it  remain  throughout  the 
■nmmer,  and  in  autumn  dig  it  In. 

OBOBnw  DC  ViNBBY  (Jdem)^— Than  are  a  number  of  Orehids  that  wUl 
saooeed  in  a  vinenr*  but  we  should  advise  you  to  oultivatd  those  adapted  for 
oool  treatment.  Their  eultlTation  is  not  difficult,  bat  an  amateur  would  do 
well  to  provide  himself  with  a  work  on  Orchid  treatment. 

PaopoBTiom  FOB  A  ViNK-BOBDBB  CoiTPOST  (A,  K.),—To  a  cartload  of 
turf,  which  is  a  vague  term,  you  may  add  three  bushels  of  half'lnoh  bones, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  charooaL  For  the  early  house  we  should  have 
Black  Hamburgh.  SiiU  Hill  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Foster's  White 
SeedUng,  and  White  Frontignan. 

Araitcabia  dcbbioata  Losnio  Brarchxs  (/.  0.).— The  most  likely  cause 
is  the  heavy  day  soil  with  water  lodging  in  the  subsoil;  or,  owing  to  the 
devated  position,  the  lower  brandies  may  suffer  from  the  stxxmg  current  of 
air.  It  IS,  however,  a  common  occurrence,  and  no  remedy  has  been  found, 
though  various  suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  both  as  to 
oause  and  prevention.  Shdter,  not  neoessarily  of  great  hi^^  trees,  but  of 
hUls  planted  on  the  slope,  or  shrubs,  or  even  hedges,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  violently  xAoving  the  branches  to  and  froi,  would  be  bfloefldal. 
Our  Araucarlas  are  all  well  famished  to  the  ground;  th^  are  shdtered  all 
round  by  shrubs,  but  still  open  enoo^  to  aUow  room  for  growth. 

Tbbb  Carxations  mot  FLOwxBnca  {C.  B,  J.).— Your  cuttings  put-in  last 
April,  and  whidi  were  stopped,  have  done  Tery  wdl  to  mslce  bushy  plants, 
and  the  reason  they  have  not  formed  flower  stems  is  the  lateness  of  the 
■triking  and  the  stopping.  Your  placing  them  in  a  Cucumber  house  will 
oaoM  them  to  grow  very  npldly,  and  tht  flower  stami  will  be  weak  and 


spindling,  and  very  likely  the  flower  buds  will  be  abortive.  A  tempentnn  of 
60°  to  55'^  is  sufficiently  high  for  fordng  Carnations  successfully,  the  former 
being  (Jie  minimum,  and  the  latter  the  maximum,  from  fire  heat.  To  flower 
Tree  Carnations  well  in  winter,  a  temperature  of  60°  at  night  from  fire  heat  is 
necessaiy,  and  it  is  equaUy  neeessary  that  the  plants  be  strong  and  well 
furnished  hr  September,  the  pots  being  full  of  hedthy  roots.  We  have  now 
old  plants  nowttlng  in  a  greenhouse,  and  we  find  th^  open  their  flowers 
more  freely  in  a  low  tempenture  than  young  plants.  Our  young  plants, 
struck  about  the  same  time  as  youn,  wHl  not  flower  until  VLajt  and  that  Is 
earlier  than  youn  will  do  if  yon  remove  them  to  a  greenhouse,  which  we  ad- 
vise, placing  Uiem  in  a  light  airy  podtion* 

Eably  Pxas  (TT.  M,  p.).— We  quite  agree  with  you  in  opinion  of  the  firm 
you  mention ;  but  if  we  inserted  yonr  note  we  should  have  half  a  dosen 
othen  from  friends  of  other  seedsmeo. 

Mibtlxtox  Pbopaoatioii  {B,  G.).— The  seeds  wen  mobaUy  taken  byUids. 
We  advise  yon  to  try  sgain,  from  the  present  time  to  Uie  end  of  Manh  indn- 
dTS  being  the  best  season  for  sowing  toe  berries.  This  may  be  done  by  maUng 
two  cuts  on  the  under  side  of  the  branch  of  an  Apple,  Crab,  Thorn,  or  Lime 
tree  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  the  outs  being  made  throu^  the  bark  quite  to 
the  wood;  raising  the  tongue  of  bark  made  by  the  cuts,  taking  csn  not  to 
break  it,  squeeze  from  Uie  berries  one  or  two  seeds  neatly  undwr  the  bark, 
and  lot  the  tongue  back  into  its  place:  the  operation  is  then  complete. 
We  have  had  them  grow  freely  by  squeezmg  the  seeds  from  the  berries  on  a 
smooth  part  of  the  bark  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches,  the  seeds  adher- 
ing to  the  branches  by  the  ^utinous  matter.  You  may  also  graft  early  in 
May,  making  an  Inddon  in  uie  bark  of  the  tree,  and  inserting  into  it  a  thin 
slice  of  Mistletoe  with  a  bud  and  leaf  or  leaves  at  the  end ;  or  youm^r  pnt  in 
larger  pieces  of  Mistletoe,  taking  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  tree,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  graft,  the  latter  bdng  prepared  as  In  notoh-grafting— 
with  Uiis  differenoe,  that  fbr  the  Mistletoe  an  inddon  is  made  below  the 
notch,  as  in  orown-grafting,  to  recdve  the  sdon,  a  shoulder  being  left  on  the 
sdon  to  rest  on  the  notch  made  in  the  stock.  Budding  nu^  be  performed 
from  iHtM  beginning  to  the  middle  of  May,  the  buds  bedmg  pnt  in  with  the 
wood,  a  short  hed  of  wood  being  retained  below  the  bud  for  insertion. 

Fblt  CoYBBiifO  CM  ViBB  BoBDER-(Id0m).— The  felt  eovering  will  not  do 
the  border  the  least  harm,  nor  deprive  it  of  the  sun  more  than  coverings  of 
stable  litter,  leaves,  or  wooden  shutten,  and  will  throw  off  rdn  and  retain 
warmth.  We  should  only  remove  it  on  fine  bright  days,  replacing  it  at  night 
before  May,  the  border  being  in  a  proper  state  as  to  moisture. 

Water  Bax.— "  A.  D."  wants  information  as  follows :— Giren  a  piece  of 
ground,  of  an  devation  lower  than  the  house,  which  contains  springs,  must 
yon  tap  a  spring  and  create  an  artificial  stream  in  order  to  work  the  ram,  or 
can  you  do  it  by  sinking  a  well  and  attadiing  the  ram  to  that  ?  If  a  stream 
is  necoeHsaiy,  then  what  fall  is  required  ? 

Thb  Omiob  Plant  {A  Working  Lady).— We  an  Informed  that  this  plant 
(see  p.  86)  is  Sdlla  (Urginea)  maritima,  which  is  often  grown  under  that  name 
in  cottage  windows. 

Stotb  Plakts  (F.  T.).— We  will  condder  yoor  suggestion ;  bat  the  myriads 
are  overwhelming. 

Chaphak's  PAOKma  Boxbs  (J.  A)«— We  do  not  know  the  present  addnss 
of  the  maker. 

PouLTBT  Makubb  (H.  M,)c^Ajxj  gardener  in  your  neighboorhood  ooglit 
to  be  wdl  pleased  to  fetch  it,  as  you  offer  it  gntls.  If  you  wform  ua  of  yonr 
full  direction  we  joobably  could  dd  you* 

PLAXmca  PxAB  Tbbbs  (O.  IT.).— Pear  trees  worked  on  the  Quince  stock 
should  be  planted  so  that  the  union  of  the  stock  with  the  sdon  may  be  levd 
withthesuxfaoeof  thesoIL  Those  worked  on  the  Pear  shonld  not  be  planted 
deeper  than  they  were  when  growing  in  tiie  nursery. 

GRAiTTiHa  CoTovEASTER  (Id6si).-^It  may  be  grafted  as  you  purpose.  W« 
have  been  perfectly  successful  in  grafting  evergreens  by  performidg  the 
operation  just  before  they  start  into  growth  in  the  spring. 

Chaumontbl  Pbabs  Brtbb  (O.  G,  JT.).— Our  Pean  of  this  sort  from  pot 
trees  were  exodlent,  bat  we  coold  only  obtdn  fruit  fit  to  eat  in  Tery  warm 
seasons  from  standard  trees  out  of  doors.  Last  season  was  not  a  good  one 
fte  ripening  Pears,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  grow  the  finer  sorts  in  ordiard 
honaes  at  on  warm  walls.    Perhi^B  your  fruit  will  do  for  bsUng. 

VzBBB  PLAifTED  LAST  AuTUMK  {An  Jj^nofuimM).— It  is  right  to  mb-off  all 
the  eyes,  except  two  as  near  the  base  of  the  plant  as  posdUe.  But  it  is  also 
as  well  (unless  yon  wish  to  have  a  great  number  of  sorts)  to  allow  two  canes  to 
grow  from  each  plant.  In  that  case  the  Vines  may  be  planted  5  feet  8  indies 
apart.  The  best  Vines  are  those  one  rear  from  the  baa.  You  evidently  have 
bought  some  fruiting  canes;  they  would  bear  fruit  daring  the  ensoingsommer, 
and  could  afterwards  be  cut-oat,  letting  the  othen  supp^  their  place. 

Neolxctbd  Peaoh  Trees  {Idem).— It  would  be  most  satiiftetary  to  por- 
ohase  yoang  trees  to  plant  on  the  wall  of  yoor  orohaid  hoase. 

BBuxsxMa  BoEBs— Daphxe  Bepottxeo  (J.  F,  C.).— We  do  not  know  of  a 
better  plan  than  to  place  them  on  a  hard  substance  and  ernsh  them  with  a 
hammer.  A  bone  mill  is  of  course  far  preferable,  but  we  do  not  know  of  a 
small  Inexpendve  machine  for  orushing  Donee.  It  would  bo  wdl  to  repot  the 
Daphne  indica  rubra,  removing  any  loose  soil,  or  that  which  can  be  readily 
taken  away  without  injaxy  to  the  roots,  and  do  not  gire  a  large  shift.  An 
8-ineh  or  9-inch  pot  would  not  be  too  large  for  the  else  of  plant  you  deseribe, 
onless  yon  reduce  the  ball  oonsidenbly,  when  it  woold  be  wdl  to  rstum  It  to 
the  same  sized  pot.  or  one  a  trifle  larger.  As  the  plant  has  not  flowered,  yon 
maj  pot  it  in  March,  or  at  once  if  It  is  beginning  to  grow.  The  Qytisases 
and  Asaleas  should  not  be  potted  until  after  flowering,  and  then  into  a  larger 
sise  of  pot,  merdy  removing  any  loose  soil  and  loosening  the  sides  of  the  baU. 
If  yonng  plants  they  may  be  potted  In  Mareh. 

LocHERiA  KAOicmoA  {W,  F.  H.).— Locharia is  a  snb-genos  of  AeUmenes, 
and  requires  similar  treatment— that  is,  to  be  duly  supplied  with  moisture 
and  heat  whilst  growing,  keeping  it  rather  dry  after  flowering,  but  not  drying 
off  as  with  other  kinds. 

BujuEUA  JUHCEA  Treatheet  (Ident).— Do  not  eat  it  down,  bat  aDow 
the  shoots  coming  from  the  root  to  grow  up,  repotting  now,  and  giving  a 
compost  of  sandT  peat  and  loam  in  equd  parts,  with  a  fourth  part  oflaaf 
sou,  a  sixth  of  sliver  sand,  and  a  fewpieoes  of  chareoal  and  good  drainsge.  It 
requires  to  be  grown  in  a  stove,  to  be  wdl  supplied  with  water  and  moistnn 
when  making  fresh  growths,  and  when  these  an  eompieted  keq^  it  from 
flagging  and  in  a  light  airy  position. 

FoBKiKo  BnsKv  CiKEBARus  (F.  Jf.).— To  form  boshy  plants  stop  them 
at  the  third  leaf  when  the  stems  an  being  thrown  np.   This  wUl  oaoae  thfn 
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aad  Iht  flopDlBg  mj  te  tgtin  vnetimi.  ithm  tb«  ibootormilthig 

the  Ant  ■tapping  ha?*  mAde  two  Imtm.    Tb!i  will  nuk«  your  pluita 

batb7»tlM  ibooU  baiag  ragolatod  bj  nmi  itakM  lo  m  to  form  •  oompMl 

It  Ifl  Bov  too  Ittto  to  ilop  TOUT  pitting,  iNit  joQ  totij  bj  tliiMlj  ■ttgfitton 

thtttt  taahy  ftootbir 


ZosAX.  PKLAXOOianic  OcLTUxi  (J.  &).— Toar  plaatc  oa^  now  to  bo  kapt 
imthor  diy,  tat  not  to  m  to  ewiMth«mto  ghrhrei;  aaA  at  tlM  end  of  Fslinuay 
t>Nj  alMNiIdlw  pranod,  whish  wt  thoold  Mnflne  to  tbo  thorteoiog  or  eotting- 
•oft  of  imgnlnr  growths ;  and  tha  brandna  oafl^  to  ba  P«g8«d  down  or  takan 
out  BO  at  to  Maora  tba  biaaking  of  tba  plant  rwolarly.  Plaoe  tb«m  in  a  Ught 
ai<T  podtfam,  and  kam  tham  modarataly  nioist.  Wban  tha  planta  haTe 
brcMan  torn  tbam  ont  of  tha  pota,  ramota  as  moeh  of  tba  old  Kni  at  oomai 
away  without  bringing  off  a  great  manj  of  tha  roota,  and  ratun  to  tba  aama 
riaa  of  pot  aa  bafortu    Bhada  from  bright  ton,  and  aprinkla  otaihaad  twiaa 


daUy  tU  th^  hava  laaoTnad  from  tha  potting;  water  iparlngly,  onW ; 
ing  tha  BoO  moiat  nntU  tha  rooia  ara  working  fraalj  in  tha  freah  aoU,  than 


morafraalj,  and  anoaa  follj  to  light  and  air,  bat  shada  fromTaiybrijiht 
for  an  hour  in  tha  nottaat  part  of  tha  daj.  Whan  tha  pota  ara  fiOad 
with  roota,  or  aarlj  in  Hi^,  tha  j^anta  maj  ba  ihiftad  into  taalr  btomning 
pota,  aftar  whleh  th^  woold  ba  baat  grown  in  a  aold  pit,  or  light  afay  poaMoa 
m  a  aool  booaa.  Stioag  irragnlar  growtha  may  ba  atoppad,  bat  not  altar  tha 
midfia  of  May,  alao  any  tmaaaa  of  bloom  aa  thar  ihow  np  to  that  tima.  Trahi 
tha  ahoota  oat,  ao  aa  to  form  a  eompaet  wall-fnraiahad  apart  man.  Waak 
Bqaid  maaua  may  ba  i^pliad,  aftar  tha  pota  fiU  with  roota,  at  araiy  altamata 


XaPALXBB  AmM  Tin  Wmi  (Ifalfty).— Tha  diatiaoa  of  tha  wiraa  or 
trainaiia  apart  ahonld  ba  1  foot,  tha  flrat  baing  flxad  14  or  15  inohaa  from  tha 
groand.    Jlra  or  alz  wiraa  will  ba  a  good  haight  for  aapaliara. 

fiAMWT.T.TJia  TOE  OonnTATOET  Wau.  (H.  B.).~lConai«h  and  Iffathotiana 
alba  are  not "  traHtng  "  OamalHaa,  nor  ara  there  any  that  ara  of  thathaUt. 
bat  they  are  ftaa-gioalng  Unda,  and  in  a  good  boroar  and  whan  aatahllahad 
maka  ehoota  of  aboat  a  foot  a>yaar,^oimatinMa  laaa;  ao  that  a  plant  if  planted 
qoita  yoong  woold  ba  a  nnmbar  of  yean  in  Tnartilng  tha  top  of  a  wall  4  yarda 
high ;  bat  planta  of  a  good  aixe  ready  tndnad  for  walla  may  ba  had,  or  a  ona- 
■laad  larga  plant  may  ba  oaed  for  tha  parpoaa. 

Thobh  Tbu  QtLimna  (Alice).— Cat-oil  the  head  whan  the  bnda  ara 
ahowiDg  tha  graan  of  the  leaTee,  whieh  will  be  tome  time  in  Maroh  or  early  in 
April,  and  after  paring  the  aawn  part  amooth  not  in  tha  aoion  by  orown 
grafting;  or  wa  ahoald,  on  aoeh  huge  arma,  pot  m  two  aaiona  by  aielt,  and 
otiMr  two  an  tha  aama  ann  by  arown  grafting.  If  the  gimfta  grow  yon  will,  of 
eoone,  ramore  all  tha  ahoota  ariaing  from  the  atoek;  bat  if  they  do  not, 
aoeoon^  three  or  Ibor  ahoota,  Uia  atrongaat  on  each  arm,  and  thoaa  yon  may 
bod  in  Jii]y ;  and  if  the  bnda  do  not  take  yoa  can  graft  the  ahoota  tha  foUow- 
ing  Marth,  patting  on  the  adona  l^  tongae  or  whip  grafting. 

XxasxBBTiifTHunnf  ooiiDiroLnTM  tauxoatux  Bownra  (ItlMi).~The 
aeod  ahoold  ba  aown  In  Ught  aandy  aotl,  which  ahoold  be  wattrad  befena  eow- 
Sog,  aOowad  to  atand  lor  a  few  hooza  and  again  watered,  and  whan  aattlad  eow 
tha  aeed,  eo^aring  it  tery  lightly  with  fine  aoSl  or  allTer  aand.  Plaoe  in  a 
Oieumlwri  fmme  or  hotbed  and  near  the  glaaa,  and  whan  tha  aeedllnfta  appear 
m  at  onee  to  a  liaht  and  airy  podtion  in  the  warm  graanhoaaa;  do 
atar  ovartiaad  bot  throoah  the  a]^mt  of  tha  watering*poc,  pooting  the 
on  a  jriaea  of  eroak  or  uate  that  may  be  plaeed  in  Hub  pot  amongat  the 
aaadllTica  varr  little  water  ia  reqalrad  whilat  they  are  yoong,  or  indeed  at 
any  ataia ;  all  they  reqoire  ia  to  be  kept  from  beooming  lunp.  Pot-off  aingly 
wban  they  are  large  anoo^  to  handle. 

Pixxra  JAPoncA  Boor  Gumiioa  (Idam).— The  aottinga  of  the  roota  ooght 
to  ha  pat  in  now  in  light  aandy  aoil  in  a  warm  aitoation,  eovaring  tham  aboot 
1  indiea  deep,  or  th^  may  be  inaarted  in  pota  and  plaoad  in  a  gentle  heat. 

CaoTDH  TABisoATUX  CuLTUiui  (/dem).— It  la  a  atora  plant,  bot  will  aoe- 
•aad  in  n  warm  greenhonae,  keeping  ratliar  drr  in  winter.  Bepot  ia  apnng 
-whan  it  bagina  to  grow,  removing  any  looae  aoil,  and  what  oan  be  pieked  from 
amongat  the  roota  withoat  in]ary  to  them,  and  repot  in  a  aixe  of  pot  that 
win  admit  of  an  ineh  of  aoil  all  aroond  the  ball,  keying  the  aattlng-on  of  the 
roota  lanral  with  the  zlm  of  the  pot.  Bqoal  parte  flhrooe  peat  and  loam,  with 
a  ftamih  part  leaf  aoil  and  a  aizth  part  aUYar  aand«  a  few  nodnlea  of  oharooal, 
tba  whole  wall  mixed,  will  grow  thia  plant  well,  good  dndnege  beins  giran. 
Water  freely  doring  grow^  and  keep  moiat,  and  in  winter  keep  rather  dry, 
yet  eo  moiat  aa  to  maintain  tha  foliage  freah.  To  hare  the  foliage  wdl 
aoloared  the  plant  ahotild  hare  a  Ught  poaition.    In  ahade  it  la  Tory  badly 


FoniczAiiA  BSOXA  OuLTuus  (H.  0.}.— It  will  not  anceeed  in  a  b>w.»«ii>, 
bot  ragoirea  a  atora.  It  la  not  moeh  eoltirated  in  England,  not  being  in  any 
oatalogna  of  planta  that  we  remember.  We  do  not  know  more  than  the 
medaa,  and  the  railety  to  whieh  yoa  allade  ie  probable  the  apeeiea  P.  pol- 
cfaaRima,  aoarlet  and  ydlow.  Ormoaia  eoodnea  ia  not  in  ooltiration  in  thia 
eoontry,  neither  of  it  nor  of  Lithoapermnm  do  we  know  where  aeeda  may  be 
obtained.    It  woold  not  pay  aaadamen  to  deal  in  plant  aeeda  not  geneotally  in 


PoTATOBB  (0.  W,  Drolw).— -They  do  not  pxodnoe  the  wax  moth.  Spring* 
iJantad  Fotatoee  ahoald  be  dag>ap  aa  aoon  aa  tha  laarea  begin  to  torn  yellow. 
Bona  daat  and  anlphate  of  ***c*^fT**^  mixed  are  a  good  artlfloUl  mannre  for 


Bnanc  Bnimn  HovasB  (A  SuUeriber).— Apply  to  Mr.  Gavan  Fox,  Boyal 
Hottlealtnal  Sooiaty'a  OfBoea,  doath  Kenahigton. 

XnscTB  OH  Vim  Sbootb  ( Jmateur).— The  minnte  red  inaeota  aaaambled 
round  the  tada  and  baae  of  the  ahoota  of  yonr  Vinaa  are,  we  regret  to  aay,  the 
Aaanu,  eomnumly  eaUed  the  red  apldar,  ao  injnrioaa  in  green  and  hot  hooaea. 
Ton  will  obaarre  that  they  hate  apnn  a  little  layer  of  ailk,  on  whieh  they  are 
grooped.  Ton  mnet  waah  the  Vinea  with  a  thick  ouating  of  lime,  eoft  aoap 
•oda,  aoot,  and  aome  aixe  or  gnmmy  material  to  make  the  mixtore  adhere  to 
the  ahoota.  Ihia  plan  will  alao  pzoteet  yoar  treaa  from  the  '^^e  Oidinm.— 
Lew. 

NAMnro  FsnTB  (A.  D.,  Prtiton,  ana  oihen), — Oar  beat  anthority  la  abroad, 
when  he  retoxna  aU  wiU  be  named. 

HAJCBa  ov  Plaxtb  ((7.  IT.).— TaaaUaeo  fragrana  (Swaet-aeented  Ooltafoot). 
AHhongh  a  native  of  Italy,  and  deUdoaaly  aeented,  it  waa  annotioed  by 
botairiatw  until  kL  Villan,  61  Grenoble,  waa  attracted  to  it  by  ita  perfame  at 
the  foot  of  Hoont  Pllat  in  Italy.  It  waa  introduced  into  England  in  IkSW. 
(J.  Wil$on), — ^Eaonymae  eoropeaoa,  the  **  Spindle  Tree,"  and  Pesixa  ooodnea. 
{Biffl^ld), — Tear  Orchid  waa  anfortanately  andeterminable.  Can  yoa  aend 
agabi  f  {SltMobeth  W,). — Spinea  ariaafolia.  (A»&.).— 1,  Qeanera  elongata,  or 
a  vary  elooe  ally ;  2,  We  cannot  say;  eend  when  in  flower;  8,  Perhapa  Aiiej- 
logyne ;  whan  leavaa  tad  laolatad  flowara  only  are  sent  lome  indioition  of 


mode  of  growth  ahoald  ba  gfren.  (J.  B.).~tapagaria  lOBaa.  (B.  D.).— 
Bryom  argantaom.  {Q.  If'.).--^ainiata  fragrana.  (JP.  A,  H,  C.).— Ohimo- 
nanthoa  fragrana. 


POULTBT,  BEB,  AID  FiaEOI   OHSOHOLE. 


POULTBT-MABKEB. 


Haying  freqaently  lean  inqmriei  made  by  yoor  oorregpon- 
dentB  ag  to  the  best  mode  of  markiiiff  poultry,  I  enclose  you  • 
nuurker  of  my  own  inyention.  which  1  haye  used  all  through  the 
paat  BOMon  with  entire  latiBfaction.    It  can  be  put  on  or  taken 

off  with  the  greatest  ease  by  naing 
two  pairs  of  ordinary  ronnd-iK)intea 
wire  pliers.  ItismadebylettingfaH 
one  or  more  drops  of  melted  solder 
on  to  a  piece  of  stoatiBh  copper 
wire.  The  solder  is  then  stamped 
with  a  number  by  means  of  a  die. 
and  a  oorresponding  number  entered 
in  the  poultry-booi.  The  size  and 
number  of  the  drops  of  solder,  and 
likewise  the  thickness  of  tiie  copper 
wire,  oan  be  yaried  at  pleasure  to  suit  the  size  of  the  chicken  or 
fowl,  and  any  ironmonger  will  fumigh  a  set  of  number-dies  of 
the  requisite  size  at  a  trifling  coat. 

This  plan  may  possibl^r  be  already  known,  but  I  haye  neyer 
seen  anything  at  all  like  it,  and  as  it  has  been  most  useful  to  me 
I  wish  to  make  it  known  to  my  brother  fanciers  through  idie 
medium  of  your  columns.  I  may  add  that  I  prefer  two  drops  of 
solder  in  case  of  the  accidental  defacing  or  loss  of  one. 

I  do  not  find  my  marker  incommodes  the  birds  in  the  leasts 
nor  does  it  chafe  or  injure  the  feathering  or  colour  of  the  legs  of 
Brahmas  or  Cochins.— William  Sayilx,  WithendenHaU,  Wye. 


THE  BBISTOL  SHOW  SEEN  UNDEB  SUNLIGHT* 

Thb  Bristol  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show  has  now,  somewhat 
like  the  city  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  grown  yenerable. 
When  a  Committee  haye  peneyered  amid  great  diffioultieB  for 
eight  years  in  endeayourinff  to  maiutaiTi  amongst  them  a  first* 
class  Show,  they  are  entitled,  like  their  birds,  to  be  "highly 
commended.'*  Shows— aye,  many— haye  been  stuted  and  come 
to  an  end  since  the  first  of  the  Bristol  exhibitions,  but  that  has 
gone  on.  Bad  weather  and  Bristol  Show  time  haye  almost 
always  gone  together.  This  is  discouraging :  still  more  is  apathy 
shown- to  poultrymatters  by  Bristolians  in  general — ^this  is  yery 
unpardonable.  The  fine  Bxfle  Drill  Hall  stands  full  in  yiew  on 
the  highway  between  Bristol  and  Clifton ;  it  is  not  hidden  up 
in  a  comer.  Eyery  Bristol  man  of  business  who  has  his  Clifton 
yilla  passes  it,  and  he  does  keep,  or  ought  to  keep,  poultry;  but 
he  does  not  enter  the  Show.  Ladies  in  shoiJB  bound  for  shopping 
expeditions  sail  by  gorgeously  apparalled,  and  the  spacious  naU 
would  admit  them  and  not  crush  or  damage  their  ozesses ;  but 
they  do  not  enter.  Young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  on  flirt- 
ing expeditions  pass  by — yery  remiss  in  them;  for  at  a  show 
where  the  gangways  ana  oomers  are  many,  flirting  can  be  carried 
on,  and  surely  sentiment  can  be  suitably  indulged  in,  and  eyen 
proposals  made,  in  the  kindred  and  contagiouz  atmosphere  of  a 


I  would  suggest  that  Canaries  and  other  cage  birds  and  taUdug 
birds  be  shown  with  the  poultry  next  year :  I  think  they  would 
draw.  I  haye  a  crow  to  pluck  with  the  Hamburgh  breeders. 
They  were  yery  liberally  aealt  with,  but  did  not  giye  that  sup- 
j^rt  which  they  ought  to  haye  giyen.  Still,  with  eyery  deduc- 
tion the  Show  was  a  first-class  one — not  quite  so  many  pens  aa 
last  jeKCf  but  quality  made  up  for  quanti^. 

Friday,  the  opening  day,  was  terribly  wet  and  windy,  and  I 
could  not  face  the  weather,  but  waited  in  hope  for  a  fine  day  on 
Saturday:  nor  was  I  disappointed.  Sunlight  the  railway  journey 
through;  sunlight  on  tne  pretty  country  between  Bath  and 
Brifitol ;  sunlight  on  the  old  houses  in  the  narrow  old  streets  of 
Bristol ;  sunlight  on  St.  Mary  Bedclyfie,  and  that  fine  towered 
old  church  near  Com  Street ;  sunlignt  on  the  Ayon ;  sunlight 
on  College  Green  and  the  old  Cathedm ;  and  bright  sunlight  out- 
side the  lUfle  Drill  Hall,  and  the  inside  lit  up  by  the  bright  thin 
yellow  sunlight  that  comes  after  rain.  K3.— A  new  town  seems 
to  me  like  a  bit  of  the  country  spoiled,  but  an  ancient  historio 
plaoe  like  Bristol  is  always,  in  aU  weatitiers,  interesting.  It  has 
stood  BO  long,  and  around  it  haye  clustered  so  many  memories  as 
a  town,  that  its  haying  been  once  country  is  quite  forgotten. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  city  must  be  yenerable  in  order  to  be  interesting. 

But  to  my  immeoiate  duty.  In  this  comer  yonder  is  class  1. 
DorkingB,  Coloured  (chickens). — Twenty  cockerels  made  their 
appearance  but  excepting  the  first-prize  none  were  noteworthy. 
The  pullets  were  much  better  though  fewer;  first  and  cup  excel- 
lent, and  the  other  prize  and  highly  commended  and  commended 
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bizds  worthy.  Dorkmgi  (Ooloimd)  oyer  one  yaftr.~A^;ain  Vhm 
hens  were  the  best  in  my  opinion,  though  a  oook  took  the  cup. 
The  first  hens,  Mr.  Patton's,  were  pattern  birds.  Dorkings 
(Silyer- Grey).— Only  lonr  oocks  and  omy  one  prize  awarded,  but 
Mr.  O.  Cresswell's  bird  deserved  what  it  got— a  first;  the  rest 
nowhere.  The  hens  again  were  the  best.  (N.B.— Why  will  not 
breeders  keep  up  the  beantifnl  Silyer-Greys,  birds  far  more 
beautiful  bat  not  so  heayy  as  the  Dark  ?) 

Coehim  (Cinnamon  and  Buff),  chickens. — CockerelB,  twenty- 
one^  pullets  bat  ten,  bat  again  this  latter  were  the  best.  (N.B.— 
This  is  a  day  of  lady-superiozity  evidentlY.}  The  first-prize 
oockeieL  however,  was  every  whit  a  Cochin;  the  third  too 
«mall.  First-prize  paUste,  luuidsome  birds;  second,  the  pla- 
mage  too  mottled ;  thjxd,  small  bat  nicely  feathered,  bat  one 
oomb  was  twisted.  In  pen  98,  Miss  Milward'a,  one  of  the  pallets 
was  a  beauty.  Cochins  (Cinnamon  and  B^A,  oocks,  old.— These 
were  among  the  best  oocks  of  the  Show.  First  and  cup,  Lady 
Owydyr's,  was  no  doubt  the  best  Cochin  in  the  whole  Show. 
Second  scud  for  six  guineas,  and  very  obeap.  Cochins  (Cinnamon 
«nd  Bufi),  hens,  old. — First  one  an  exceUent  sh%pe ;  second  good 
shape  but  mottled  plumage.  Cochins  (Bwupn  aud  Partridge), 
«ny  age.— Good  classes  both  cooks  and  hens,  but  the  latter  the 
better;  six  pens  were  deservedly  noticed  out  of  the  eleyen. 
l^ext  Cochins  (White).— Both  cooks  and  hens  were  a  sight  to 
delight  a  f anoier.  They  are  a  creatly  improved  and  improving 
olass.  Cocks — first-prize,  lovenr;  second,  good;  thirds  hardly 
fit  for  hi#  place,  not  so  good  a  bird  as  No.  150.  which,  but  that  it 
is  too  vellow,  is  exoellez^  as  a  Cochin.  Pullets  or  hens —first, 
beautiful;  second,  better  in  oomb  than  the  first  No.  166, 
tii^ly  commended,  very  nice. 

The  Dark  Brahanaa  were  exceedingly  numerous,  so  numerous 
that  I  own,  as  they  were  so  neaxly  alike  in  excellence— great 
praise  this— one  almost  wearied  of  them.  Mr.  L.  Wright's  cup 
pullets  were,  of  course,  very  superior,  bat,  indeed,  all  the  Dark 
Brahma  classes  were  wonderfully  good.  The  Light  Brahmas— 
fowls  for  use  and  ornament  in  grass-land  in  the  country — ^were 
in  the  oocks  good,  but  some  weeds  among  them,  and  more  among 
the  hens.  First  and  cup  pullets  vezy  worthy.  First  and  cup 
old  cock  stupendous  in  size. 

8pam$h,'~'SQW  these  are  the  Bristol  speciality,  nd  claim, 
ihereiore,  special  notice.  Fir«t,  oockerels  of  1873.— This  entry 
was  as  good  as  any  fonaer  vear.  First  aud  cup,  Mr.  E.  Jones, 
this  bird  has  a  lovely  face,  lying  smooth  in  surface  and  rounded 
in  form  below;  second  not  flat>faced  enough  to  please  me; 
third  a  better  comb  than  first.  No.  a92»  highly  commended^ 
but  wi7-tailed;  No.  400,  highly  commended^  not  so  good  as 
No.  899  only  commended;  No.  407,  rough  oi^uJUflower  face. 
Pullets — ^vexy  small  entry  sad  haidly  up  to  the  m^rk,  but  first 
«nd  cup  channing  birds;  second,  one  very  good  bird;  third. 


middling  only.  416,  highly  commeiaded,  one  very  good.  Spanish, 
oocks.  any  age.— First,  too  rough  a  face ;  second,  good  and  a 
beautiful  comb.    Hens,  any  age. — First,  much  the  oest ;  third 


was,  I  believe,  the  first  last-year'«  puUiot.    No.  482  a  fii&e  old 
fcen. 

Saaniburghe  (Gold-spangled).— Few  and  good.  T^^  should 
have  been  more  entries  considering  the  encouragement  offered. 
Silver-spangled,  cocks.— Firsl  an  admirable  bird,  well  shown ; 
third,  a  very  neat  bird.  The  oUver-spa^ed  hens,  a  very  good 
«lass,  all  but  one  noticed.  Hambnrs&  (Gold-pencilled).— More 
numerons.    First,  cock,  flucst-rate.    jQamburghs,  cocks  (Silver- 

fencilled).— Very  few  and  poor.    First  prize  withheld.    BEens— 
etter.    Black  Hamburghs  pressing  forwaid  well.    First,  cock, 
just  the  thing.    Hens— a  good  class ;  fijcst,  second,  and  third  all 

food,  and  the  highly  commended  good  also.    The  Black  Ham- 
urghs  are  so  ^uch  more  Hunbur^os  and  so  much  less  Spanish 
than  in  earlier  yeanu 

In  regard  to  the  Oame,  which  come  next,  there  was  som^e 
dissatisfaction  among  Game  breedexs.  beoanse  m  Black-breasted 
Beds  and  the  Brown-breasted  were  shown  in  the  same  class,  and 
this  was  felt  the  more  as  all  three  prizes  went  to  Brown  Beds. 
First  and  cup,  a  thorough  good  Brown  Bed  cock ;  second,  good ; 
third,  out  of  condition.  Among  Gsme  pullets  third  waa  a  good 
etyle  and  colour;  second,  a  good  hen.  No.  683,  Mr.  Stagg's 
hig;hly  commended,  the  best  pullet  in  the  Show,  but  hatched 
rather  late.  Game  (Any  other  variety),  cooks.— First,  a  good 
but  odd-eyed  Duckwmg  cock ;  third,  a  good  Pile.  On  the  vmole 
the  Duckwings  not  very  good.  Game  (Any  other  variety),  hens. 
— ^First  and  cup,  a  beautiful  bird,  almost  faultless;  second, 
Duckwing,  better  if  longer,  but  colour  good ;  third,  a  good  PUe. 
Malays, — Twenty-three  entries  in  aB.  Cocks — first,  a  very 
large  bird ;  third,  remarkably  good  plumage.  The  hens  were 
most  liberally  noticed  by  the  Judges,  out  struck  me  as  wanting 
in  size,  except  the  prize  birds.  The  Malays  are  wonderfully 
like  Vultures  ae  one  sees  tiiem  in  the  pens,  specially  the  hens. 
But  this  remarkable  look  points  them  out  from  all  other  fowls 
«s  a  thoroughly  distinot  variety  and  one  worth  keeping  up. 

Polish  (Any  variety),  cocks.— First,  Golden;  second.  Silver; 
third,  Black.  Would  there  were  more  Blacks,  mm  they  are  the 
original  Polish,  and  after  all,  perhaps,  the  handsomest.  Pen 
No.  647  contained  a  cock  and  hen  by  mistake,  but  very  good. 


Polish  (Any  variety),  hens.— Fint,  Golden  and  good;  seooncl,  9 
good  Silver. 

French  fowls  appear,  by  their  number,  to  have  a  good  hold  on 
the  public  favour. 

Any  other  distinot  variety^  cocks.— Fisit,  a  good  Black  Cochin 
oook,  and  truly  glad  was  1  to  see  him.  There  wese  Sultana| 
Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Frieslands,  White  Dorkings,  &o,,  and 
very  good  and  interesting  almost  all  of  them.  Among  the 
hens  tne  first  prize  went  to  an  excellent  pair  of  Black  Cocnina. 
The  whole  class  was  a  good  one.  Everyone  noticed  the  hybrid 
Pheasant  and  Brahma,  No.  726.  The  Pheasant  was  most  visible 
in  the  bird,  but  the  booted  legs  proclaimed  the  Brahma  cross. 

Among  the  Duck$  the  Bouen  were  paiiioalariy  good ;  and  in 
the  little  Bast  Indians,  which  were  a  capital  lo^  Mr.  Sainsborr'a 
were  fi^t.  There  were  slso  Mandanns  and  Carolinaa,  tne 
prettiest  of  the  pretty. 

Qeete  and  Turkeys. —Yery  few. 

Game  Bantiuns  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— Not  ao 
numerous  as  usual.  A  Brown  Bed  took  third  prize.  Game 
Bantams  (Any  other  yariety). — ^First  and  cup,  the  hen  rather 
large ;  third,  a  very  excellent  pen — ^the  whole  class  a  good  one. 
Bl«ok  Bantams.— First  and  cup,  cock  rather  large ;  the  second  I 

S referred  to  tiie  first;  third,  Mr.  Cambrid^'s,  were  good.  In- 
eed  the  little  Blacks  were  a  good  lot,  and  X  waa  pleased  to  see, 
as  an  old  Black  Bantam  breeder,  that  they  were  numerous. 
The  Sebrighte  are,  in  regard  to  the  Silver,  improving.  The 
breeding  Gold  and  Silver  together  made  the  Utter  ao  cream- 
coloured  that  the  real  Silver  were  seldom  seen— now  it  is  dif- 
ferent First  and  cup,  beautiful  Gk>ld;  second,  good  Silver. 
No.  834,  commended,  were  nice  and  silvery  in  colour.  I  have 
good  hope  that  we  shall  see  sgain  the  delicate  and  beautifully- 
colourea  Silver  Sebright  in  perfection.  White  Bantams  were  • 
little  and  poor  class,  and  the  first  prize  properiy  withh^. 
Game  Bantams  (Any  variety,  ikj  age),  cock  birds,  were  on  the 
other  hand  somewhat  numerous  and  decidedly  good,  more  than 
half  of  them  being  noticed  in  one  way  or  the  other.  The  first 
and  cup  bird  was  what  a  Game  Bantam  should  be ;  second  and 
third  were  also  good,  but  not  quite  worth  the  price  asked  by  the 
owner— dSlOOO  1  X  had  hoped  never  again  to  see  these  ludicrous 
figures.  £&0  is  more  withm  the  region  of  common  sense,  and 
would  suffice  to  preyent  a  sale. 

THE  PI(£EOKa. 

OorrMfis,  cocks  (Black  or  Dun,  any  age).— Ten  entries,  and 
many  very  good  birds.  Seldom  have  1  seen  a  better  class,  or  a 
larger  proportion  of  superior  birds  to  the  numbw  of  entries. 
Hen  Carriers  of  the  same  age  and  colours  were  also  good.  Some 
were  chiefly  wanting  in  age— no  cause  of  regret,  As  tbeir  prize 
time  is  coming.  Blue  Caniexs  were  agaui  very  good,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal ;  but  it  was  hardly  wise  to  ofier  prises  for 
Whites.  Hiere  were  three  entries,  and  only  one  bird  at  all 
Carrier-like. 

Poui^«.— Among  the  cocks  was  a  capital  Blaoki  which  took 
the  cup.  N3.-rPouters  are  getting  more  numerous  at  provincial 
shows.  Glasgow  influenced  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  Palace 
influences  all  other  English  shows.  Blue,  Black,  and  TeUow, 
in  the  order  written,  took  prizes  among  the  hens,  the  last  a  nice 
spriA^y  bird.  I  much  long  to  see  more  and  better  Yellows  at 
our  llnglish  shows ;  we  want  some  Dundee  birds  to  come  south. 

The  AUtumd  Tumblers  were  very  few,  but  sure  to  win.  Hardly 
more  in  number  were  the  other  Short-faces,  but  as  good.  First- 
prixe,  a  Black  Mottle;  second,  a  beautifal  Bed;  one,  and  only 
one,  Bald  1 

The  foreign  Owls  were  lovely ;  the  Enn^ish  Owls  very  foreign- 
like.  There  were  Mr.  Fulton's  grand-skuUed  Barbs,  and  three 
good  Trumpeters;  of  Jacobins  a  respectable  number  and  of 
respectable  quality.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Faniails. 
The  Turbits  were  still  more  numerous.  The  Nuns  agsin  were 
but  few,  while  the  I>ragoons  of  all  oolours  were  quite  a  show. 
This  is  what  I  like  to  see — ^not  merely  three  or  four  birds  sure 
to  win,  but  a  large  number  of  rising  birds  from  rising  fuiciers. 
Such  classes  show  spirit  in  fanciers.  I  like  also  to  see  that  a 
fancier  far  away  from  London,  like  Mr.  Bishop,  of  Dorchester, 
can  take  to  a  class  and  win  against  great  names,  even  against 
the  dreaded  ''Bob."     I  should  like  to  see  other  fanciers  as 

Sirited,  and  not  "  cowed,"  as  some  are,  by  such  exhibitors  as 
essrs.  Fulton  and  Tardley.  It  is  not  luce  Soglish  pluck  to  act 
thus,  and  it  would  be  more  En^^h-like  to  persevere.  Here 
was  Mr.  Bishop  ahead,  and  far  ahead,  thougn  little  ''Bob's" 
good  old  blood-red  Dragoon  fairly  got  a  second.  I  want  again 
to  see,  as  at  the  Palace,  some  good  old  grizzle  Dragoons. 

AntwerpSf  Short  and  Long-faced,  were  strong  classen.  The 
Any  other  variety  class  was  not  as  numerous  as  usual.  Thii  is 
a  class  in  which  lady  fanoiers  might  well  compete,  as  they  are 
specially  fond  of  the  pretty-feathered  varieties. 

Having  now  gone  through  all  the  classes  of  poultry  and  Pigeons 
I  have  only  to  say  that  oood  arrangement  was  the  rule,  as  uways 
at  Bristol.  There  was  Mr.  Bou4  hard  at  work  in  his  secretary's 
office,  looking  energetic  even  under  the  depressing  influences  of 
bad  weather  and  too  little  support.  There  was  Mr.  Cambridge 
ready  as  ever  to  render  assistance  to  me.    Dear  old  Bristol  1 


ao^nai 


^OUBRAL  OT  HOBTIOULTinai  AND  OOTTAaH  aABDBNHB, 
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after  all  the  gnBdact  hiilorio  plftoe  in  the  wwt  of  Engknd,  ili 
•bow  onghi  to  bo  continaod  ond  ought  to  pay.  A  Iftio  lunch 
irith  a  brolhor  faneior  al  the  Show  (a  broihor  panon  too),  and 
then  a  atroll  itationwardi.  A  paaia,  as  always,  at  fl4orioiis  St. 
Hmtj  Boddyjfe,  now  fully  rsstored—wbere,  indeed,  I  tat  in  one 
of  the  ehaiiB  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  bnflding.  and  was  lost 
in  a  dzoam-like  reverie.  The  snn,  sUning  throain  the  reddish- 
tmtfod  ohanoel  windows,  oast  a  rosy  light  over  tnat  part  of  tite 
grand  old  ehoroh ;  while  the  peaily-white  reredos  below,  npon 
wbieh  BO  rosy  bght  fell,  looM  at  the  greet  distance  Hke  lao»- 
woiA  wronght  by  feminine  fingers ;  and  arch  and  painted  window 
beyond,  and  arch  and  painted  window  still  further  beyond, 
made  the  chnroh  a  Tsry  lengUiened  arenne  of  stone.  I  panoe 
up  at  the  mnniment  room  and  think  of  Chatterton,  "  the  ICar- 
fellons  Boy."  I  go  ont  and  look  at  his  statue.  I  go  on  and  am 
al  the  station.  Bristol,  thou  art  dirty/tia  true— '<  pi^  'tis,  'tis 
tnie ;"  bnt  then  thoa  hast  a  history.  Thou  art  no  mere  mmdi- 
imlsotiuiAg  pIaoe.-*WiLTSKnui  Baorooa. 


KENDAL  POULTBT  SHOW. 

held  in  the  Albert  BnildingB  on  the  iSnd  inst.  and 
Mlowing  two  days.  There  were  nearly  600  entries.  Subjoined 
is  tiie  list  of  awards : — 

.—1,  1.  Wftlkar,  BiMibdile.  %  Oapt.  L.  Axjtm,  Choiley.  0,  IL  tf . 


ToBzwra.— L  JLWaUwr.   I,  T.  B.  BawMs,  Tborpe,  Halt/as.    he,  J.  Thomp* 
Matland  im  Beek,  Kendal:  ».  F.  8Mit«r,  OMrUalejMra.  BanihtnefL 


lay.  Black  S«gt  Indian.— I,  J.  Walker,  V  0.  8.  SainsborT.  Devisea.  8,  Mra. 
woeCtoa.  Anm  other  variety.'— I  and  8.  H.  B.  finiai,  BMrngMoo,  Praalooa.  %  J. 
WaBnr.    ke,  B.  B.  SftUth ;  H.  Lafto,  Maikyate  Street. 

»a.— Coiottraii,  txcnt  BUver-Orey.—Coek^—ljMA  I,  J.  Walker.  |L  D. 

If eigle.    he,  J.  Haruey,  windwDriefe :  W.  W.  nitaadfa,  KendAl ;  Mrt. 

MTHem."!, D. eellaily.  X L. PUUastoa, WMaea.  t, W. Ooppla, 

aa.  J,  Walker ;  J.  Wbito,  Wariabr. 


DoHmiea.— Coiottreii,  ece 


••.—aUeer-Oretf,  or  any  other  miHely.  *- Coek.  —  Cap,  T.  Balnea, 
'  ^Stirling.   L  W.  W.  RnMedn.    8.  J.  Cnnnlagliain,  Tarbroaeh, 
Bflia.— 1,  Bm.  Mra.  Boward, Ifilnaierpe.   2,  J.  Ouaingliam.   S, 
W.  W.  Itutlladsa.    ka,  Bon.  Mra.  Boward :  B.  BDaalter,  Laoeaater. 

BnaiMi  PooTBAa.— Coek.~l  and  9,  B.  Laoy,  HebdenJBridge.  8,  W.  Swaan, 
Baral  Bead,  Bedttnaton.  he.  R.  LoiMpmaid.  Kendd.  aeiu.—l,  B.  ILaoy.  I,  T. 
F.  ABadeU,  Gonfley  M oant.  Si  Belen^  8,  B.  WUkfaaoas  Bs»y,  flUpCoa.  he, 
C  J.  Myera,  Bfoagbtoa*^HFvnieaa. 

Cocbiii-Chxxa.— Ooek.-l,  w.  Cartmel.  %  T.  Btreteh,  Otanakirk.  t,  B.  Laey. 
kcLJ.  O.WOt  UlveiSKme.  Hen*.— Cop,  R.  Ua«y.  S,  G.  B.  Proeter,  I>iiriuan. 

VKgmcu.-~CrH»<Jenirf  Soudam^  or  La  fUcke,-^  B.  B.  Wood,  Ultozelar.  1^ 
C  J-  Myera.   8b  w.  Jackaoa.  BolUm>la>8aDda. 

6jja.— Black  Bed—Coek.—Cnp,  1.  irleColier.  SteDeeloxiglk.  t,  9.  BMVfb, 
CaHlal*.  8.  D.  Bartey,  Bdlabiirgli.  ke.  T.  B.  Satterthwalte,  Cattle  Boward. 
OoekereL~h  T.  Maa«^  lAneaater.  I,  P.  Bartoy.  8»  J.  Fletoher.  he,  T.  B. 
BattertbwaHa.  0.  B.  flnarpe.  Bebaide.  Hen.—!,  N.  J.  Pope,  Bigitleawade.  I, 
J.  FMebcr.  S.  C.  H.  Wolfll  iltriaoham. 

t.—Drowm-brtaated  Bed.—Coek.^h  Mm  If .  J.  MalBoa,  Oocdcafaaw,  Bea> 

X  C.  W.  Brleriey,  Mld^eton,  If anekeator.  8,  J.  neteher.   hc.CUSratton, 

UB.   Coekerel—l,  w.  Blndn,  UlTereton.   8,  D.  Barley.   8,  T.  Borffen, 

'l^rdta,  wbitdl^itrob._  he,  C/w.  BrierIey._Ben.-l,  0._w.  Brieiley.  % 


»»«»..  S,  F.  ^ee.   he^  Ayiroyd :  B.  Wood  ban,  VlYeraton. 

:$v*»iaB.— Bfeiek.— 1,  B.  WilkinaoB.  8,  T.  J.  BanlaoB,  KandaL  8,0.  Tkomp- 

a^Xendal. 

Hamsu  aSHS.— fltoMeiHipamyfed.— Cap  and  %Q.9t3.  Dnokwortk,  Obvth.  8, 
H.  BeMon,  OoBatock,  B&gley.  ke,  W.  A.  Byde.  Athtoa'ondeiiwLyBei  J.  Baek- 
lay,  TanBtoBL  Aabtoti>inaer-Lyne.  SUverepafuOeAr-l.  J.  Fieldinf .  8,  Aibtim 
and  Booib,  Mottram.   8,  B.  Beldon.    kg,  W.  R.  Park,  Helrose. 

TUmanmefmM.'-Ooiaen'T^eneUled.—lt  n.  Beldon.  I.  B.  Diekaon,  Selkirk.  8, 3. 
Aadartoa,  OUMMid.  he,  E.  a  W.  Fenwlck j  B.  DUkaon.  BUver-peneiUed.—l, 
W.  M.  Bban.  Kendal.   S,B  Beldon.   8,  J.  Bobinaon.  Gantanf. 

Aar  oraaa  Vaxxstt  exoxpt  Bahtamb.— 1  and  8,  fl.  Beldon.  .8,  J.  Bobbaon. 
he,  O.  B.  8awdon,  Sutton  Grnaa  Bffl. 


^■uLOM  Cuaa.— 1,  T.  B.  Bln^  Kendal  (Ooehla^*  %  !>•  If ovdaon.  Bradford, 
t,  O.  C.  WQson.  Dalham  Tower^JfUntliorpe.   4,  T.  J.  Barrlaon  (BniT  Coobine). 

kj.  Fawoot^  Wolrerbampton  (Konena).    he.  3,  Walker ;  W.  Cartmel  (Koaent) ; 
,  Kiifp,  MaaWprpa  Wl  H-  Bedhead.  Kendal  (Bonene);  E.  Boblnaon,  Bow 


cBl  (Boaew);  W.  Jaekaon  (Orey  JDorUng*)  jMra.  aiesaall,  Kbkby  Lonadale 
^•eaiikaV;  O.BetbeLSedinrIck:  E.  Fearon,  Whitehaven. 
Gavb  iujniMi.—plach-breaned  and  other  !?:<(«.— Cock.— 1,  7.  B.  Fletdber, 


8tenedo«Ch.  S,  J.  WIneldll,  Bnmalde.   8,  B.  Fearon.    k«,  l^a  M.  J.  Nelaon 

W.  F.Addia.P  "      ~  ~ ~  

.  B.  Fleteher. 


A):  W^F^AddttalPrtaton  (8).   fi«fw.--Ci|p  and  ft, T.  Sharplea.   8>W.  F. Addia. 


^MMU  BAVWU.—Anii  oth9rvartetv,—CO(fk.—l.  3.  B.  FTetoker.  ft,  W.  Hurray, 

[exhaaa.   S.w7F.Adme.   be,  T.  BhaTple8,Bawtenataa;  B.  Sharpe.   Hent.— 

iJ  J.  B.  Flefeokar.    ft,  Q,  W.  Teaadale,  Ulvaratone.    8,  W.  If  array,   he,  J, 

BA^TAia ^Other than  Oame.^Bla^.-^'U'W.  11.  fUfbtiaen.  8,  J. Walker.  8, 
W.  If oevn.  Kaf htay.  he,  W.  B.  SkaeUetoo,  Bradford ;  A.  Jaakaoa.  Afw  other 
varUt9,—U3.  Alayo.  ft,  J.  WaUer,  Kendal.  8,  H.  Beldoa.  he,  M.  Leno;  B. 
Vnltoo. 

LOCAL  CLASSBa 

DoaKara^— CMekene.— Cap  and  ft,  Hra.  Bind.  8  and  he,  W.  Batttedgau  vhe^ 
A.  W.  f'roatlrwBlte.   e.  J.  Moaer,  Kendal.,     ^        ^  ^  «  ....... 

Bbahma  Footsa^— CXiekefu.— 1, 0.  Cartmd.  8^  O.  W.  Bnmiwen,  KendaL  8, 
Qt.Bet1keL 

Coonm^CHma.— €nWefceiu.— !•  J.  Bine,  ft,  e.  Oarhnel.  8^  Hn.  OleaaaB.  he, 
T.  J.  BarriaoB ;  J.  N.  Stalnton,  HUntaorpe ;  Mra.  OleeaaU ;  3.  Bin**    ^    ^ 

Gakb.— Cockerel.— I,  J.  Barrow,  Kendal,  ft,  T.  Cartmel.  8,  M.  ft  5.  Orehate, 
XendaL  ke,  J.  Wilaon ;  T.  Newton.  pjMet.  -1,  J.  BantknielL  ft,  0. 0.  WUaoa. 
1^  T.  GartmeL    he.  3,  BanthmeU ;  &,  C.  WUaon. 

QkVM.—BrgwiiA)reQgted.—l,  ft,  and  8, 0.  C.  WUaon.  .  ,     «  «  -. 

Byamvsb.— Block— Ckfefcene.-l  andft,  T.  J.  Barrlaon.  8  and  he,  C.  B.  Kay. 

BAjnuaaaa.— CWofcMe.— 1  aad  ft,  T.  Boart,  Btareley.  8,  C  Kertltew.  he, 
J.  Boberta,  Bolme. 

DocKUM OB.— Cop,  G.  CartaeL  I,  J.  J.  Waller.  8,W.Cartanelt     ^ 

Bastaks —Chlekm«.—l7w.  AfUnaon,  Kendal,  ft,  J.  Win  skill.  9,lDr«.La7* 
eoek.   he,  Mra.  Winakill ;  B.  DaTla ;  T.  B.  Thompaon,  Loond. 

PI€HS0N8. 

Oaibibb.— 9<n0le.~F!ata,  J.  Thompson,  Binsley.    ft,  B.  Tardley,  Bixmlag* 
h«,  B.  O.  Btavtoh ;  J.  a  W.  Towarson,  Egremont. 


oa  Oaoptn^iMle.— 1«  &  BlaoMaek,  Boadailaad.    ft,  J.  a  W. 

Toweraon.    he,  W.  Jaokaon  \  3-  Davy,  Bdlubnrgli. 
AMTwasra.— 1,  W.  Oamen,  Cheater,  ft.  0.  F.  CopaaiaB,  Blmiagham.   he,  H. 

Tardley ;  W.  Oamoa,   e.  3.  Wileoa.  Bigmaden. 
TusOLua.— L  J.  Fieldlag,  Jon.   IB.  Yardley. 
OwLa.— 1  aad  he,  T.  W.  Townson,  Bowdosi.  ft,  W.  Lamb,  Baelidala. 
BABBa.—l,  J.  Stanley.  Blaekbon.  ft,  B.  Yardley.   h<^  W.  Jnoksosi. 
FAXTAUia.— 1,  T.  W.  Townaon.    %  J.  F.  Loveraidge,  Newark,    he,  W.  Lttmb» 

Boehdale. 
Toanra.— 1,  T.  W.  VowBsoa.    ^l.Wllsoa.  he,A.aateatsr;  J.aW.Tower- 
Taviffnaaa.— ],B.  J.8Bdtli,Tarm-aa-Tees.  ft,  B.  Yardley.   he,W.MeOUTa, 

Ayr. 
jAOOBors.— 1,  W.  Laaib.  ft.  1.  Vkoatpsaa.  he,  J.  Tbompaea;  J««  W.  Voirar- 


a— ItW.Laaib.  ft,  1.  Vfeoaipiag 

Mry  OTRBB  yAazxTT.— 1  and  ft,  A.  SQvtatar.  he,  W.  Lamb ;  3,  H.  Bedley ;  J. 
aad  W.  Toweraon. 

JunaxB.~Mr.  B.  Teebsy,  and  Mr.  J.  Dongbs. 


DOEKING  POtJLTBY  SHOW. 

It  bas  sot  oflen,  if  ever  befors  this  year,  been  my  fate  to  be 
la  the  nejghbonrhood  of  Borkiog  at  the  time  of  the  jonltry 
Show.  When,  then,  the  opportunity  offered,  I  thought  I  wonld 
at  all  erents  make  an  effort  to  attend,  for  at  Dorking  yon  off 
oonrse  ozpeot  to  aee  something  corresponding  to  and  worthy  of 
the  name.  As  the  Show  is  not  a  new  one,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  district  which  Is  supposed  to  snpply  London  with  the  best 
table  fowls,  I  was  inclined  to  hope  for  great  things ;  but  before 
the  day  was  over  I  was  reminded  more  than  onoe  of  the  saying 
which  is  said  to  be  somewhere,  tbongh  where  I  am  not  quite 
prepared  to  say— "Blessed  are  they  that  ezpeot  little,  fer  ^ey 
shall  not  be  disappointed." 

Lookinff  at  the  schedule  to  ascertain  when  the  Show  would 
be  open,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  point,  nor  could  I  see 
anything  about  the  pifoe  of  admission.  A  friend,  however,  on 
the  spot,  wrote  me  word  that  he  thought  it  would  be  open  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  fiSnd.  I  thought^  therefore,  I  should  be  in 
time  if  I  were  there  on  that  morning ;  but  on  inquiry  leamt  tiiat 
some  fortunate  individuals  had  been  admitted  on  the  previoos 
(Wednesday)  eveninff.  AUow  me  to  suggest  to  the  Committee 
that  a  definite  hour  for  opening  and  a  definite  rule  as  to  admis- 
sion would  be  advisable  in  every  way.  Moreover,  no  time  waa 
fixed  for  claiming  birds,  so  some  claimed  on  Wednesday  evening^ 
to  the  chagrin  of  those  who  thought  they  were  in  time  on 
Thursday  morning.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  when  a  oom- 
plaint  on  this  score  was  made,  the  Beoretarv  at  onoe  endeavoured 
to  do  Ibstice  to  aU  parties  in  the  most  obliging  way.  Still,  it 
would  be  better  if  some  time  were  allowed  to  elapse  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Show  before  birds  could  be  claimed,  so 
that  parties  admitted  to  a  prii%te  view  or  who  have  been  able  to 
attend  at  the  opening  of  the  Show  may  not  have  so  great  an 
advantage  over  others  not  equally  favoured  by  fortune. 

Starting  ahnost  before  daylight  on  a  cold  and  misty  morning^ 
I  fear  that  I  rather  alarmed  my  friends,  who  seemed  to  think  me 
a  trifle  crazed  thus  to  venture  forth  for  the  Sake  of  a  few  fowls  ^ 
but  as  all  men  are  said  to  be  mad  on  some  point,  I  am  willing  to 
plead  guilty  in  this  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aoknowledge 
that  my  feathered  friends  have  added  greatty  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  as  well  as  lessened  the  wear  and  teas  of  a  harassing 
occupation. 

"  Dulce  est  Aesipare  in  looo,^  says  the  Boman  whcm  we  all 
aoknowledge  as  one  of  the  most  worldly-wise  of  men,  and 
behind  this  saying  I  am  content  to  entrench  myself.  The  train 
passing  between  hills,  which  in  summer  must  afford  some 
charming  views,  brought  me  to  my  destination  almost  before 
the  Dorking  world  was  awake.  When,  however)  I  entered  the 
Show,  which,  by-the-by,  is  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  a  new  and 
fairly-commodious  building,  I  found  that  I  was  not  quite  so 
early  as  I  supposed — some  folks  were  already  there,  and  all  the 
birds  ^^ch  1  should  have  oared  to  claim  were  "  sold."  My  first 
impression  on  entering  was  that  the  pens  all  looked  oYsr* 
crowded.  The  Committee  at  Dorking  are  evidently  fond  of  the 
old-fashioned  plan  of  makfa^  up  a  pen  witb  a  cook  and  two  hena 
— ^in  fact,  no  less  than  twenty  oiasBes  required  three  birds  to  be 
entered  in  one  pen.  The  effect  upon  the  Show  in  my  opinion 
was  injurious.  It  is  often  easy  to  select  one  godd  cock  and  one 
good  hen,  but  to  choose  two  good  hens  that  match,  together  with 
a  first-rate  cook,  is  a  different  matter.  Thus  many  of  thepens 
had  one  bird  with  a  palpable  defect ;  and  in  cuss  17  (Blue- 
speckled  cockerel  and  two  pullets)  the  feet  of  the  birds  were 
particularly  defective.  Nor  indeed  can  birds  be  seen  to  advantage 
when  crowded ;  and  be  the  wire  pens  at  Dorking  were  of  the 
usual  siie,  while  large  enough  lor  a  pair,  they  were  scarcely 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  a  trio. 

My  next  impression  in  going  round  the  Show  Was  that  it  waa 
scarcely  up  to  the  standard  that  might  have  been  expected.  I 
have  earned  off  honours  myself  ttiere  in  former  years,  and 
know  that  they  were  won  in  £krge  fields  and  after  a  hard  n^t ; 
but  the  contest  even  in  the  open  classes  this  year  did  not  seem 
severe.  Perhaps,  as  I  am  older  and  possibly  wiser,  my  criterion 
oi  excellence  may  be  a  higher  one.  However  that  may  be,  I 
am  assured  the  Snow  is  not  what  it  has  been.  The  cause,  to  my 
mind,  is  obvious.    If  committees  ^x  their  shows  near  tiie  end 
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of  JAnnary,  the^  xnoBt  not  expect  fanciers  who  care  for  breeding 
as  well  as  winning  to  send  their  birds.  The  Show  is  altogether 
too  late— much  later  than  it  used  to  be.  or,  indeed,  need  be.  It 
is  tme  the  number  of  shows  in  Deoemoer — the  monUi  in  which 
the  Show  was  formerly  held — ^is  yery  great ;  but  there  are  not 
many  shows  at  the  end  of  December,  and  this  is  the  time  I 
would  suggest  for  the  Dorking  Show.  The  prizes  at  Dorking  in 
the  open  classes  are  as  good — 1  believe,  indeed,  that  they  are 
better,  than  those  at  Manchester.  Let  the  latter  attract  the 
northern  fanciers,  while  Dorking  could  bring  together  the  best 
birds  in  the  south.  Manchester,  too,  lasts  nearly  a  week,  Dork- 
ing two  days  bnl;^.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  difference  this  would 
make  in  the  choice  between  the  two.  The  entries  amounted  to 
nearly  three  hundred,  divided  among  thirty-two  classes ;  of 
these  five  were  "  open  to  all  England,"  as  the  bills  on  the  walls 
were  careful  to  inform  us.  Four  classes  contained  thirty-one 
entries,  the  Selling  class  thirteen  more. 
In  class  1  {Dorktng  oook  and  two  hens)  Mr.  Greenhill  won  the 
.-Ai  ,  -Lx,^  a       ,^   ,  __  «.   .5  ..     A  grizzled  breast 

>earance  of  the 
>est  days.    Mr. 

Ellis,  a  local  exhibitor,  won  the  cup  in  class  2  (cockerel  and  two 
pullets.)  The  pullets  were  fair,  out  .the  critical  declared  the 
cockerel  had  a  wry  tail.  I  did  not  think  so.  The  cockerels 
(dass  3)  were  poor,  the  first-prize  bird  being  good  in  colour,  but 
of  no  size.  The  pullets  were  also  moderate  in  quality,  Col. 
Lane's  prize  pen  being  but  small,  though  good  in  colour.  The 
open  Selling  class  contained  a  good  pair  of  hens,  which  won 
the  first  prize,  and  were  successfully  carried  off  at  once  by  an 
energetic  fancier,  who  soon  saw  their  worth. 

I  must  not  occupy  your  space  by  going  through  all  the  classes, 
some  of  which  were  good,  some  decidedly  poor.  The  Local  classes 
for  cook  and  two  hens  as  well  as  for  cockerel  and  two  pullets 
were  not  worth  much.  Mr.  Clift,  however,  showed  a  pair  of 
excellent  hens,  and  Mr.  Ellis  a  very  fair  Dark  cockerel.  The 
White  Dorkings  were  very  poor,  some  of  them  not  much  bigger 
than  Hamburghs.  Mr.  Guoitt  showed  one  good  pen,  and  Lady 
Mary  Legge  would  have  won  a  prize  had  her  man  not  left  a  ring 
or  mark  round  the  lee  of  one  of  her  birds.  There  were  large 
entries  of  Blue-speclued  Dorkixigs,  many  of  which,  however, 
were  bad  in  colour  and  in  feet.  There  are  few  more  handsome 
or  prettier  birds,  to  my  mind,  than  the  Blue-speckled  Dorkings ; 
and  I  muBt  own  to  some  disappointment  in  not  seeing  more  trae 
and  good-coloured  birds.  Mr.  Q-riffin's  pullets  (class  19)  were 
the  best  coloured  birds,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  and  very  hand- 
some they  were. 

The  last  of  tiie  twenty  Dorking  classes  had  twenty-one  entries 
(sixty-three  birds)  to  compete  for  four  prizes,  given  by  Mr.  Olif t 
to  local  exhibitors  who  had  never  won  a  prize.  They  contained 
some  very  fair  birds.  The  remaining  classes  were  made-up  of 
ether  vairieties,  most  of  them  guite  moderate  in  quality.  In 
Brahnuu  I  expected  to  find  Mr.  Pares  first,  but  hisoockei^l  had 
a  tail  which  was  almost  large  enough  tor  a  Dorking.  In 
BafUam$  a  pretty  pair  of  Japanese  was  first.  The  largest  Ayles- 
bury DuoAv  Lad  baa-oolourea  bills,  and  so  were  distanced.  In 
Oeese  the  prise  birds  were  not  true-bred,  so  that  the  competi- 
tion could  not  have  been  very  severe. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  a  class  of  those  lovely  birds— the  Silver- 
Greys.  Is  there  a  more  handsome  fowl  to  be  found  thim  a  good 
Silver-Grey  oook  with  his  black  breast,  black  tail,  and  silver- 
white  hackle  ?  I  think  not,  and  so  was  sorry  to  miss  the  class.  I 
am  told,  however,  that  the  difficulty  of  breeding  these  birds  is 
greater  than  ever;  that  the  hens  must  now  be  so  light  in  colour 
that  you  cannot  breed  good  cocks  in  the  same  yard.  I  know  not 
whether  this  be  true  or  not;  it  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  the 
judges  will  not  improve  this  variety  out  of  our  shows,  as  they 
seem  to  have  done  the  Spanish.  I  have  an  idea  in  my  head  (it 
may  be  a  delusion),  that  the  Spanish  fowl  has  been  almost 
mined  for  practical  purpeees  by  the  standard  set-up  at  our 
exhibitions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Silver-Greys  may  escape 
a  similar  late. 

One  of  our  new  judges,  Mr.  M.  Lene,  awarded  the  prizes,  and 
seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction.  An  exhibitor  of  Dorkings, 
who  has  won  as  many  cups  and  prizes  as  anyone  in  his  time, 
assured  me  that  he  biad  been  carefully  through  the  classes,  and 
could  not  put  his  hand  on  a  single  mistake. — A  Dobkimo 
Fahcixb. 

DoBxnicw^— CobmrML-€np,  O.  W.  ChnMahiU.  t,  lieni-CoL  Laae.  8,  iTary 
and  Bon.  fce,  F.  Kaj;  E.  ft  A.  Stanford.  Chickeiu.—Oup,  O.  EUls.  9,  B. 
Oheesman.   8, 0.  W.  Onenhill. 

DoBKDioi.— Coloared.— C7oefcer«L— 1,  W.  J.  BaaaeU.  %  Q,  SUa.  PuIMa .— ]« 
Ueal-OoL  Lane.   S.  J.  H.  Putney. 

J><aaamQB.-'Cotour«d,—8€ll4ng  CIom.— I,  G.  EUla.  8  and  e,  H.  Hmnphray. 
he,Q.  W.  GreeahlU. 

DoBKDiaa.— Cotourfd.— L  J.  B.  Gort>att  %  F.  Mar.  8,  E.  May.  OkickenM,— 
IfG.EUiB.  S^G.Hine.  8,  J.  H.  PataeT.    fc4s,H.Mms. 

DoBXinas.— Co<(mr»d.— Cock.— L  H.  IS.  Toong.  8,  E.  T.  Bennett  Cockerel. 
—1, 0. Ellii.   £ F. ICay.   he, H. Mills ij. H. Pntnjnr.   e. Q, Hine:  H. Mills. 

Donamoa.— OoIoHTM.— H«M.~l,J.Glift.  8.  T.  Bu  Perks.  ftc.H.  Mllla.  0,B. 
BowsheU:  iTsry  ft  Son:  J.  H.  Pntnay.  Puiteto.— 1,  J.  Clift.  8,  J.  H.  Fatney. 
*«.H.Ml]is.   ejr.Hoad. 

bomMZKen.-WMU^l,0,  Onbitt    8,  0.  Maw.    8,  Withheld.   CMckeiM.— 1, 
W.F.Watson.   8.  Lady  M.  Lene.   8,a.0abUt. 
^DoBXiiiea.— )FM(0.— <;oc*.-%iae,  Q.  Cobitt  Hem  or  Pulktt,—WM9,  G. 


DoBXiKOS.— BZue^rpeefcitfd.— 1.  Virgo  ft  Son.  8.  J.  L.  Playfoot  8,  H.  H. 
Toong.  Cftiekenf.— 1.  J.  Wood.  9,  B.  Fittard.  8,  H.  H.  Voang.  ha,  J.  L. 
Plsyfoot. 

DoBusroB.  —  Blue'tpeekled.  —  Cock,  —  Prise,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Lamb.  Heru  or 
PuUeta.— Prise,  W.  Griffin,    he,  Virgo  ft  Son. 

DoBKiiraa.— Oi«fm  by  Mr.  cUft  to  aUper$on$  who  have  never  toon  apriMe, — 1» 
J.  Morley.  8,  J.  Hammond.  8,  G.  Peaood.  4,  Mrs.  B.  Chandler,  he,  G.  Yorke. 
e,  J.  Atkmson  J  G.  Dobson ;  J.  Wszren. 

BaiHMAS.— Prise,  J.  Mew.   he,  J.  Parea. 

Spanish.— Prise,  P.  BoflTey. 

Gavb.— Prise,  J.  Mew. 

Bantams.— Prise.  J.  E.  BevilL   he,  J.  Mew. 

E[AXBUBaHS.  —  ()FoId«n.  — Prise,  J.  W.  Trowbridge.    £fitoer.  —  Prize,  Mra 
Trowbridge. 

DvcK^.—WhUe  JylMbury.— 1,  W.  F.  Wataon.  8,  A.  Fuller.  Any  other  breed. 
— LJ.  B.Gorbett.   H,  Virgo  ft  Son. 

Gbbbb.— 1,  A.  BatoheUr.  8,  W.  F.  Watson.  OoiUngt.—l,  W.  F.  Watson.  S; 
J.  D.  Taylor. 

TuBZSTS.- 1,  A.  Fnller.  8,  C.  Dobson; 


LOWESTOFT  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON   SHOW. 

With  a  knot  of  true  fanciers  as  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment the  regulations  are  sure  to  give  satufaction,  and  the  Show 
held  at  Lowestoft  on  the  2lBt  and  22nd  inst.  proved  this.  The 
poultry  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  received  the  greatest 
care  and  attention,  while  the  catalogue  and  awards  were  printed 
and  dispatched  hy  the  same  evenings  post — a  regulation  which, 
more  thJan  any  other,  ^ves  Batisfaotion  to  the  anxious  exhibitors. 
The  Show  was  held  m  the  Drill  Hall,  the  pens  being  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Committee,  and  of  a  most  substantial  kind;  those 
for  poultry  were  placed  in  double  tiers,  with  the  Pigeons  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  on  the  top  of  the  poultry. 

Of  Dorkings  the  winners  were  Dark  Grey.  The  first  were  in 
splendid  bloom,  the  second  being  very  large  and  dark,  but 
broken-feathered,  and  somewhat  out  of  condition;  the  third 
were  good,  but  young.  In  Oochina  Lady  Gwydyr  had  an  easy 
victory  for  the  cup  with  a  capital  pair  of  Buns,  the  remainder 
being  also  of  good  quality.  In  the  next  class  Whites  stood  first, 
and  cartridge  second.  Brahnuu  were  not  numerous,  but  some 
good  birds  competed  in  both  classes,  a  grand  pair  of  Darks 
winning  the  cup;  the  hen  in  this  pen  was  the  oeat  pencilled 
bird  we  have  ever  seen.  Oame  (Bed)  was  a  good  class,  Brown 
Beds  taking  the  cup  and  prizes ;  the  Duckwinss  in  the  Yarietv 
dass  proved  especially  good  in  colour.  Spaniah  were  very  good, 
the  cup  pair  bemg  a  well-shown  pair  of  chickens.  Ha/mburgha. 
— Gold-pencils  won  the  cup  against  the  Silvers ;  the  winners  in 
both  classes  being  very  good ;  the  first-named  pen  were  birds 
of  1872.  Some  very  good  Gold-spangles  were  shown,  the  hens 
beinjs  especially  clear  in  colour  and  marking:  but  the  cup  was 
carried  off  in  the  next  class  with  a  capital  pair  of  Silvers. 
French  varieties  showed-ujp  pretty  well,  Cr^e>CoBur8  winning 
all  the  prizes.  In  the  Variety  class  a  good  pair  of  Black  Ham- 
burghs won  the  cup  against  the  French  fowls;  the  second  in 
this  class  being  Golden  Polands,  and  third  Sultans.  Next  came 
two  very  large  Selling  dasses,  in  which  were  some  cheap  birds 
very  readily  sold.  Bantame,  Bed  Game,  were  a  fair  lot:  the 
winners  very  good,  and  the  cun  for  the  section  awarded  there. 
In  the  next  class  Piles  stood  nrst  and  third,  with  Duckwings 
second.  Bantams,  Black,  were  a  grand  lot;  the  first  a  most 
perfect  pair,  winning  also  the  cup  i^ainst  the  Sebriffhts,  which 
were,  however,  very  good;  the  pullets  in  the  Golden  variety 
were  most  exquisitely  marked,  the  second-prize  pen  being  a 
grand  pair  of  pure  Silvers.  Some  good  Booted  JBanta^is  were 
shown,  but  few  were  matched  in  leg.  Ducks,  Aylesbury,  good, 
but  Bouens  better;  those  in  the  variety  class  being  Kasarka, 
Muidarin,  and  Carolina.  Next  came  the  Hon.  Secretuy's  birds, 
which  were  not  shown  for  competition,  and  comprised  some  ex- 
cellent Dark  Brahmas  and  Carrier  Pigeons. 

Pigeons  came  next,  and  the  entries  m  most  of  the  classes  very 
ffood;  the  Carriers  in  all  cases  being  a  grand  display;  the  cup 
for  the  first  seven  classes  was  awarded  to  a  grand  Black  cock. 
Pouters  not  numerous,  but  good,  and  all  Whites.  Barbs  in  both 
classes  only  of  moderate  quah^:  but  the  Bald  and  Beard 
Tumblers  a  good  class,  the  first  bemg  Blue  Beards,  second  Bed 
Balds  of  the  Short-faced  kind,  and  third  Long-faced  Blue  Balds. 
Almonds  only  four  entries,  the  winners,  especially  the  first, 
very  good  in  head  properues;  and  Fantails  one  of  the  best 
classes  seen  of  late,  the  prizes  as  usual  going  to  Newark. 
Dragoons  were  all  named  with  one  exception,  some  most  periect 
birds  coming  to  the  front,  and  the  cup  for  the  second  half 
awarded  to  a  grand  pair  of  Blues;  second  very  sound-coloured 
Yellows,  and  third  Beds.  Antwerps  were,  first  and  third.  Bed- 
chequers,  and  second  Silver  Duns,  the  first  and  second  being 
Short,  and  the  third  Long-faced  birds.  In  the  Variety  class 
there  were  many  nice  pens  of  the  fancv  kinds,  but  the  first  was 
awarded  to  a  grand  pair  of  Silver  BngUsh  Owls,  the  second  to 
Pi^y  Pouters.  The  local  element,  ror  which  provision  of  two 
prizes  in  each  class  is  made,  was  very  strong,  showing  ^e 
greatest  improvement  upon  previous  years,  and  some  birds  held 
their  own  against  all  comers,  and  carried  oft  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal prizes.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  number  of 
empty  pens  was  far  sxnaller  than  heretofore. 

DosszNOa.— 1  and  Cup,  F.  Pulett,  Great  Baddov.  Ohefansford.  1  LooaL  A.  8. 
Clarke,  Lownrtof  t  8,  Henry  Unrwood,  Barktaw,  Neadham  MarkeuiTB.  W. 
SoHtbirood, Fakanham,   he, T. 4fcH. Haath;  JlB. Glaifca;  fieary uingwood. 
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Ill 


i^€aBan,'^pitmampn  or  £i^.— 1  and  Cqp,  Lady  OwTdjr,  Ipiwloh.   8,  Major 

TMbffULn  Walla.   S,  T.  M.  Oerry.  Oadney.   8  Local,  W.  HawanlTLoveBtoft. 
t,  T.  L.  Naah,  SpronghUm.  Ipswich,    he.  Lady  awydyr. 

BttAHMAa.— Dark.-!  and  Cup,  Horaca  Lingwoo^  GrMttBg,  Neadham  ICarkat. 
I  lAeal  aad  Ac,  H.  W.  Thlitla,  Lowealoft  9,  a.  B.  Paaraon,  Yamumth.  8 
Lccal^W.  P.  MatUiav.  S,J.  Wrigbt.  Lovaaioft.  c,  W.  Bmnton.  Light.— I, 
F.  HaiBaa.  PalgraTa,  Plaa.  8,  Horaoa  LIngwood.  8  and  kc,  H.  Wataoa,  Ortngle- 
avra^  If  orwieh. 

QAMB.—BioA  amd  othtr  aed*.-l  and  Cop,  8.  M^tthaw,  StowmarkaL  1  Local, 
W.  Ifidor.  I,  H.  B.  Martin,  Bcolthorpa,  Fakanham.  9  LooaL  C.  Clarka.  8,  C. 
Pa^a.  Lowaaloft.  kc.  8.  J.  F.  Stafford,  e,  M.  Fltob.  An^  other  variety.— L  8. 
Matthaw.   1^  J.  W.  flteb,  Romford.   8|_H.  S.  Martin. 

S»AaiaH.-l  and  Cap,  B.  NawbitL  Bpworth.  1  liocal  and  vkc,  W.  Carter, 
Lowaatolk.  S.  F.  Jamaa,  Pcckham  Bya.  1  Local,  W.  While,  Lowestoft.  8,  B. 
Suiodara.    fte, Major O. J. Bwan ;  W. Cropley.    C|W. White :  W. Groaley. 

HAMaomoBa.—eoUetH^'nciUed.—l  and  Cap,  J.  Webater.  1  LooaL  Jl  Smith, 
LovaatofL  9.  0.  N.  J.  Bow,  Malford.  8  Local.  T.  bwatman,  Jan.TLeweatof L 
8, 0.  A  J.  Duckworth,  Chnreh.  vhe,  W.  Speakman.  he,  J.  UoDlnaon.  Silver- 
F«Mi4kd.—l,  J.  Webster.   9.  J.  Bobinaon.   8.  H.  ft  A.  GIU.  RawtenstaU. 

BAMBoattaa.— OokMiMMpled— L  O.ft  J.  Dackworth.  1  Local  and  ke.Page 
and  Beynolda,  LowaatofL  9,  W.  A.  Uyde,  Hunt,  Aahton-nnder-Lyne.  9LoelL 
J.  MlOaa.  LowaatofL  8.  J.  Bobinaon.  8ilver-9panffle<L—l  and  Cap,  Aahton  and 
Booth.  Mottram.  Maacheater.  1  Local  and  9  Local.  J,  B.  Bly,  Lowestoft.  9,  J. 
laon,  Oantaag.  8,  J.  Wabatar.  kc,  E.  UlUa;  H.  B.  Flatten,  Jan. ;  J.  B. 
c,  St.  Booth. 

ncB.— L  J.  J.  Maiden,  Biggleawade.    1  Local,  J.  Wright.   9,  W.  Catlack, 

Utileport,  Ely.   9  LocaTMisa  E.  Smith,  Carlton  ColTille.   8,  Mlia  4, 

'lea,  Fakanham.   he,  O.  W.  Hibbert ;  J.  Bobinaon.   c,  —  Boalt. 


Leatb« 

Amy  dTBBa  VAauTT.— 1  and  Cop,  T.  A.  Wright.  Tarmenth  (Black  Ham- 
horgha).  1  Local,  A.  Smith  (Andalaaians).  %  O.  W.  Boothby  (Polands).  9 
Local.  8.  MoitoB  (Andabisiana).  8,  Mlia  B.  A«  Belea,  Soathwold  (Saltans). 
9ke,  T.  L.  Mash  (SUkiea).  he,  W.  CaUack,  Jan.  (Black  Hambarghs);  J.  M. 
Atkinson  (Polands);  H.  P.  Jellicoe  (Polands);  Lady  Gwydyr.  e,  A.  Smith 
(Andahiaiaaa) ;  8.  Norton  (Andalaaians). 

Sxxxoco  CUhSB.— Cocks.— 1,  W.  Carter  JSpaolsh).  1  Local,  H.  W.  TUrtle 
<BrahmajL  S^  Lady  Owydyr.  9  Local,  W.  White  (Spaniah).  8,  F.  Parlett 
4l>orkingl.  vhe,  H.  Dowsett  (Brahma),  he,  P.  Haines  (Brahma);  H.  W. 
Thirtle TBrahma) ;  W.  Bmnton  (Baff  Cochin);  T.  M.  Derrr  (Baft  Cochin); 
Maj<»-BiiDiold  (White  Cochin);  W.Saandera  (ttpanlah);  W.  White  (Spaniah); 
B.  P.  Jellicoe  (Golden  Polands);  A.  Beatley  (Black  Bantam),  e,  liey.  8. 
PhilteJBrahma);  J.  HBL  Brentwood  (Brahma);  J. 8.  Pearson  (SnlTCochin) ; 
BefT.  W.  F.  Dixon  (Bnff  Cochia) ;  B.  Sanndars  (Spaniah) ;  J,  Kaeble,  Hening- 
Beat  (Spaniah):  S.  Batcher,  Loweetoft  (Monteriedo). 

Sklumo  Class.— Heat.— L  J.  B.  Bly  (Hamburgh).  1  Local  and  vJhc,  W. 
White  (Spanish).  9,  Lady  Ihrydyr.  9  Local,  Mrs.  Saonders,  Lowestoft  (Baff 
Cochin L  9,  W.  Borrows,  Diss  (Brahma),  he.  H.  Dowaett  (Brahma);  T.  L. 
Mnah  (Brahma);  W.  Boirows:  Miss  Wsit%  Yannoatb  (Dorking  and  Game) ; 
M.  Samndera  (Spanish),  e,  J.  Wataon  (Baff  Cochin) ;  T.  L.  Mash  fSoff  Cochin); 
Ifra.  Sanadcrs  (Baff  Cochb) ;  Cappa  ft  Beckett,  Lowestoft  (Silkies). 

Qamm  BAMTJJu.—Btaek  and  other  Sedi,—l  and  Cap,  W.  B.MewbltVEpworth. 
1  Local.  W.  Bebbtes,  Lowestoft.  9.  W.  F.  Bntwiale.  Bradford.  8,  W.  Baaker- 
wiUa,  luneheater.  m^W.  B.  Jeflnea;  W.  Baakarrille.  o,  8.  J.  F.  Stafford. 
2teir  oiker  aaricfy.—LW.F.Entwiale.   8,  —  Baakarrille.   8,B.Mewbiit. 

OAmTAMB,— Black  or  White.— I  and  Cap,B.  H.  Aahton,  Mottram,  Manchester. 
1  Local,  9.8  Local,  and  vJUr.T.  B.  Thirdeb  Loweetoft.  8,  B.  nttow,  Hales- 
worth.  hct  J.  8.  Pearson;  C.  Beed.  e,  M.  Lano,  Markyate  Street,  Dunstable. 
other  variety^U  1  Local,  and  vhe.  W.  Sulngileld,  Lowestoft.  8.  Mrs.  J. 
roetar,  HulL  8  Local,  W.  Benod,  Lowestoft.  8,  M.  Leno.  he,  UOsa  F.  B. 
Somes ;  B.  8. 8.  Woodgate ;  F.  H.  Spaahett ;  W.  Herrod. 

Dvcxs.—^^frMfy.— 1,  J.  N.  Waite,  Yarmoatb.  1  LocaL9,  8,aBd  A«,F.  B. 
FoUa,  WangfcnL  9  LeoU,  A.  8.  Clarke.  Boncit^l,  H.  Dowsett.  1  Local,  9 
I^oeal.  and  he,  J.  Wright.  9.  F.  Parlett.  8,  J.  N.  Waite.  e,  Bct.  W.  F.  Dixon. 
A»9  other  vtarietif.—l  and  8,  W.  Bhuu^  Pndaey,  Leeds.  8^  M.  Leno.  he,  J.  M. 
Wute. 

PIGEONS. 

C. 


I.— Cock.— 1  and  Gap,  E.  Walker,  Leioettar.  8.  W.  Minson,  St.  Ires. 
1^  W.  Sefton,  Blackburn,  vhe,  G.  8.  Clements,  he,  H.  Tardley,  Blrming* 
ham;  J.  Stanley.  He%.—1,  J.  Stanley.  8,  B.  Walker.  8,  H.  Yardley.  eke,  2. 
Wnlkar;  E.  W.  Malder.  he,  W.  Minson.  o,  C.  T.  Townsend;  G.  8.  Clements. 
ToMv.—l,B.  Walker.  9,W.  Sefton.  8,  C.H.  Clarke,  Old  Snsinton,  Motting- 
luuB.  he.  B.  Walker ;  C.  H.  Clarke :  F.  Ford,  London  (8) ;  H.  Thurlow  (9) ;  W. 
£•  Malder,  London  (8).   c,  W.  B.  Maldar. 

PooTBBa.— Cock.*-!,  C.  H.  Byford,  Ipawleh.  8,  H.  Thurlow.  8,  L.  WatUns. 
ii;m.— 1,  Lw  Watklns.   %  Owen  ft  Pearson.  Kettering.  _ 

BABBa.— I,  D.  Bedford,  XIrkley.  8,  H.  Yardley.  8.  J.  Stanley,  Blackbam;  he, 
C  Norman;  H.  Thorlow.  Foung.— 1  and  8,  H.Tharlow.  1  Local  and  e,  D. 
Bedford.   8,  W.  H.  Tomllnscn,  Newark-on-Trent. 

ToMHT.«na.— Balds  or  Beardt.—l  and  8,  W.  Woodhooset  Xing*a  Lynn.  1 
I«oeal  and  8  Local,  C.  Oowlea,  Lowestoft  8,  G.  ft  W.  Banns,  Lowestoft,  vhe, 
T.  flotanea ;  W.  Sefton.  he,  G.  ft  W.  Banns;  C.  Cowles  (9).  c,  8.  Westerdale; 
Cb  -Cowlea.   Any  other  variety.— 1, 8.  and  8,  J.  Ford.   1  Local  and  he,  0.  Cowles. 

FAMTAtLB.—l  and  8,  —  Tomlinson,  1  Local  and  8  Local,  F.  8.  Worthlngton, 
liOweatofL  8,  J.  F.  Lorersidgs^  Newark,  he,  —  Tomlinaon ;  F.  8.  Worthing- 
tosi  9). 

DaAOOova.—!  and  Cm^  W.  Sefton.  1  Local,  8, 8,  and  o.  A.  W.  W^an,  Lowaa- 
tofL vkc,  B.Lee;  H.  Thurlow;  W.  Sefton.  he,  B.  Yardley;  J.  Stanley;  W. 
Sefton. 

AjrrwxBFa.r-1,  Ai.  Bantley,  London.  1  Local,  D.  Bedford.  9,  J.  Stanley.  8 
Local  and  e,  A.  Bennett,  Loweatoft.  8,  W.  Blnns.  vhe,  H.  Yardley.  he  H. 
Clwrlow ;  D.  Bedlbrd. 

Anr  oTBm  Tabistt.— L  —  Blnna.  1  Local  and  8  Local,  Misa  F.  E.  Somas* 
Yarmouth  (Danish  and  Tnunpeters).  8,  B.  SUrester,  bheflleld.  8,  J.  B. 
Watkina.    kc,  H.  Yardley ;  J.  Atkins  (Hyacinth). 

8BX.UVO  CLAaa.— 1, 1  Local,  8  LocaL  and  vhe,  A.  W.  Wren  (Yellow  and  Bad 
Dragooaa).  9,  W.  Sefton.  8,  B.  White,  he,  W.TomJina  (Magpies);  J.Ford;' 
Hon.  Mrs.  Paget  (Florentine  Bnnts).  e.  Miss  B.  A.  Belea  (ttunts);  W.  V. 
Liong  (Blaak  Barbs) ;  A.  W.  Wren  (Yellow  Dragoons). 

Jdsosb. — BeT.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Honningham  Bectory,  Nor- 
wich ;  Kr.  E.  Hotton,  Pudsey,  noAr  LeedB. 


PBA.GTIGE  YEBSus  PBOFESSION. 

BBOMIiBT  POULTBY  SHOW. 

Thb  second  atiempt  at  a  poultry  show  at  Bromley  was  in 
ouaniity  and  qoali^  a  snooess.  But  how  about  management  ? 
The  Treaaurer  has  long  been  known  as  a  poultry  theorist^  critl- 
ciaes  all,  yet  it  would  seem  that  self-knowledge  and  self -cnticiBm 
would  be  the  most  amolicable  in  this  ill-conducted  buBinesB. 

1st.  A  bird,  value  ^5,  stolen. 

2nd.  No  receipt  giyen  for  bought  pens. 

8rd.  No  notice  sent  to  owners  of  Bold  birds,  who  anxiously 
waited  their  return. 

4th.  T^e  Selling  Pigeon  class  omitted  altogether  in  the 
official  piize-list. 


6ili.  The  London,  Ohatham,  and  Doyer  BaOway  Company 
distinctly  and  in  writin^gf  deny  that  any  authority  was  siven  for 
the  publioation  that  birds  would  returned  on  their  hue  free, 
thus  deceiving  exhibitors,  who  now  have  to  pay,  and  may  have 
been  induced  to  send  pens  they  otherwise  would  not  have  sent. 
Further  comment  is  needless.— Bxpobtxb. 

NBQLECTS  BY  POULTBY-SHOW  SKCBETABIES. 

I  xiiTBBED  two  pens  at  the  late  Cannock  Show,  and  included 
in  the  poat-office  order  7d.  for  a  catalogue,  and  wrote  across  the 
bottom  of  the  certificate  of  entij  that  I  haa  enclosed  Id.  for  cata- 
logue, to  be  sent  off  the  first  day  of  the  Show.  My  two  pens 
were  exhibited,  but  to  my  surprise  the  catalogue  had  not 
arrived  three  days  after  the  Show  opened.  Of  course  I  wrote 
to  the  Secretary,  asking  the  reason,  and  told  him  that  I  expecfced 
it  would  be  sent  off  immediately,  or,  if  it  could  not  be  Bent,  to 
return  b  tamps,  less  one  for  postage — but  no  reply  or  notice 
whatever.  I  waited  a  few  days,  then  wrote  again— still  the 
same  treatment.  Then  another  exhibitor  calfod  upon  the 
Secretary  at  Penkridge.  He  was  not  at  home,  but  he  left  word 
about  the  catalogue — still  the  same  effect.  Again  I  wrote, 
experiencing  the  same  neglect  as  before.  I  think  that  secretaries 
of  shows,  having  money  entrusted  to  them,  should  at  least  send 
(if  they  intend  to  send  at  all)  the  second  day  of  the  show.  It  is 
very  well  for  a  man  to  jump  at  the  idea  that  he  can  conduct  a 
show,  but  he  should  see  that  its  details  are  carried  out  properly, 
BO  that  there  may  be  no  disappointment  to  those  who  nave  en- 
trusted their  money  to  him.  Another  exhibitor,  who  won  a  cup 
there,  did  not  know  till  ten  days  after  the  Show.  He  was 
depending  on  my  catalogue  being  sent.— Gxobob  Bonxv,  Penftf 
near  Wolverhampton, 

[We  insert  the  above  as  one  of  many  similar  complaints. 
The  least  that  an  honest  secretary  could  do  would  be  to  return 
the  stamps,  deducting  one  for  postage.^BDS.] 

BEMOYING  FOWLS  FBOM  THE  LATE  BBISTOL 

POULTBY  SHOW. 

I  WAS  induced  to  exhibit  a  few  pens  of  Dorking  pullets,  having 
a  wish  to  see  my  birds  stand  side  b^  side  with  outers,  so  that  I 
might  be  enabled  to  judge  of  their  merits.  On  entering  tiie 
Show  on  Saturday  I  found  that  my  two  pens  of  pullets  had 
been  highly  commended,  and  both  claimed;  but  guess  my 
Burprise  to  find  that  one  pen  of  birds  was  taken  away,  not- 
withstanding the  rule  laid  down  that  birds  cannot  be  re- 
moved before  Tuesday  morning.  Will  any  single-minded  ex- 
hibitor say  I  have  been  fairly  dealt  by?  I  have  asked  for 
the  addresses  of  the  purchasers  of  each  pen,  and  that  has  not 
been  granted  me.  I  have  had  birds  claimed  at  the  Birming- 
ham and  Crystal  Palace  Shows,  and  have  invariably  been 
furnished  with  the  name  of  the  purchaser.  My  object  in  speak- 
ing thus  through  your  Journal  is  the  hope  that  suioh  errors  will 
not  again  be  repeated.— A  Lovbb  op  Faib  Plat. 

THE  COBALEYED  PIGEON. 

Antonx  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  subject  will  have  per- 
ceived a  great  diversitv  in  the  colour  of  the  iris  in  the  eyes  ol 
Pigeons.  The  Tumbler,  Barb,  and  Jacobin  should  both  be 
clearlv  white  or  pearl-eyed ;  the  Pouter  should  be  orange-eyed  ; 
and  the  Carrier  has  a  bright  red  or  fienr  eye,  but  nothing  to 
compare  in  brilliancv  to  the  eye  of  a  Pigeon  bred  in  India, 
which  the  natives  caU  the  "  corial  eye."  I  have  seen  many  of 
them,  and  the  colour  in  all  cases  was  light  blue  with  black  bars ; 
the  sise  about  the  same  as  a  Flying  Antwerp,  and  with  a  stout 
but  not  wattled  beak.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  of  the  colour  of  a 
ruby  of  the  finest "  Pigeon's  blood  "  tint,  and  so  bzilliant  and 
pure  that  it  can  be  diBongnished,  and  in  fact  calls  one's  atten- 
tion, at  the  distance  of  3  yards  or  more. — J.  C.  Ltbij., 


NOBTHEBN  COUNTIES  COLUMBABIAN  SOCIETY. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the 
Cathedral  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  the  19th  inst.  The  Secretary 
laid  before  ^e  Committee  a  most  satisfactory  report  of  the 
finances  of  the  Society,  also  of  an  increase  in  members.  Mr. 
Bmest  E.  M.  Boyds  waB  re-elected  President;  Mr.  J.  B.  Binder 
and  Mr.  T.  H.  Bidpeth  the  Vice-Presidents.  The  Hon.  Secre- 
tary is  Mr.  W.  B.  Haycrof t,  216,  Lower  Broughton  Boad,  Man« 
Chester.  The  Society  has  now  about  fiftv  members,  and  in  some 
varieties  of  Pigeons  is  very  strong.  It  has  done  nothing  more 
about  the  chaJlenge,  but  hopes  are  entertained  that  it  will  be 
effected  this  year. 

OxvoBD  PouLTBT  Show.— The  date  for  the  third  Show  is  fixed 
for  the  28th  and  29th  of  October.  The  late  Show  having  finan- 
cially, as  weU  as  in  point  of  numbers  and  quality,  proved  a 
success,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  value  of  the  oups  and 
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prizes,  and  follo^fa)^  ih  fhd  "VTito  of  Cambridge,  fpeeial  prises 
in  the  snjorittr  of  the  clMnes  will  be  given  to  be  competed  for 
by  local  ezhlbiton  only.  NimieroQB  fittggestioss  previoiui  to 
the  Iftto  Show  having  arrived  too  late  for  conflideration.  The 
Committee  invite  the  support  and  opinioti  of  fanoieire  trhoae 
breeds  are  not  already  represented  in  the  schedule. 

COMING  RABBIT  SHOWS. 

The  Fakenham  and  West  Noriolk  fourth  annnal  Exhibition, 
to  be  held  on  Febmary  ihe  8rd  and  4th,  is  the  next  Show  of  any 
importance  to  Babbit  fanciers.  It  has  two  classes  divided  in 
the  nsnal  manner — ^viz.,  one  for  Lops,  the  other  iPor  Any  foreign 
variety,  with  moderate  prizes  ^olading  one  for  the  ooonty 
only),  and  a  silver  cnp  value  jS2  2«.^nie  entries  are  already 
closed.  Nantwioh  follows  on  Febmary  6th,  bat  is  of  little  or 
no  importance. 

Haniey  Grand  Show  will  be  held  on  Febriiary  lOth  and 
following  two  days.  This  gives  fonr  classes  and  two  prizes  to 
each,  besides  extra  prizes  of  pottery,  &o.  The  entries,  which 
close  on  the  Slst  inst.,  will,  I  hope,  be  numerous,  tiius  encouraging 
Haniey  to  give  more  classes  next  year. 

The  iirst  Kettering  Exhibition  is  announced  to  take  place  on 
the  17th  and  18th  of  next  month.  Although  Babbits  are  rather 
scaatUy  provided  for,  I  wish  it  suocess  with  hopes  that  it  will 
Increase  m  olasses  as  it  progresses.  The  dasses  are  three  in 
number,  with  three  prizes  to  each  of  them,  and  include  a 
Belling  class,  which  I  hope  will  be  well  filled.  Entries  close  on 
the  2nd. 

Walsall  has  three  dasses,  ofie  for  length  of  ears,  anethisr  for 
all  properties,  and  the  other  is  a  selling  cbss  (price  not  to  exceed 
£2  m  the  last).  There  are  good  prizes  to  each  class,  and  a 
three-guinea  cup  for  competition  between  them.  The  Show  is 
to  be  held  in  the  Agricultural  BiiJl  of  Walsall,  on  February 
fiOth,  21st,  and  2drd.  The  entries  are  priced  low,  and  close  on 
the  9th.  Mr.  Henrv  Yardley,  of  Birmingham,  is  the  appointed 
Jadj|pe,  whose  awards  gave  great  satisfaction  last  year. 

Kmg's  Lynn  will  give  a  grand  Exhibition  on  the  26th  and  27th 
of  next  month.  This  Show  has  no  less  than  seven  classes  for 
Babbits,  not  verv  well  divided,  but,  nevertheless,  with  good 
prizes  to  them.  I  h<^  that  this  first  meeting  will  be  well  sup- 
ported with  nienty  of  entries,  sinoe  if  this  is  the  case,  the 
Committee  wul  no  doubt  sive  more  olasses  and  prizes  at  its 
future  exhibitions.  Altoffether  King's  Lynn  has,  I  think,  made 
a  good  start  in  the  right  direction.  I  must  not  omit  to  note  that 
all  entries  close  on  the  12th.  February  is  rich  in  exhibitions  for 
Babbits,  and  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  fanciers;  not  less 
so,  however,  is  March,  but  of  these  I  will  treat  in  my  next  on 
toe  subjeet.~A  Babbit  FAMonB. 

BELFAST  OANABt  SHOW. 

Tms  was  held  in  eonneetibn  witii  the  Poultry  and  Pfgeooa 
Show,  of  which  the  award  of  prizes  was  siven  at  page  68.  X  would 
nreface  my  notes  thereon  by  oalling  tne  attention  of  English 


only  requires  to  be  pointed  out  to  ensure  its  non-recurrenoe. 
The  somewhat  oonteaoted  nature  of  the  schedule  might  possibly, 
to  a  great  extent,  account  for  this,  though  there  was  ample  room 
to  make  up  a  fair  entry  in  those  varieties  which  ara  cultivated 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  There  might  also  be  some  hesitation 
lb  sendiDg  birds  aoross  the  sea ;  but  on  that  soore  let  me  assure 
exhibitors  there  is  no  ground  for  unnehension.  Birds  dispatched 
from  almost  any  part  of  Bnglaaid  oy  either  of  the  usual  routes 
on  the  evening  of  one  day  land  in  Ireland  next  morning,  and  the 
qmeteat  and  warmest  part  of  the  journey  is  in  the  saloon  of  the 
steamer.  The  question  of  transit  should  really  be  no  bar  to  the 
success  of  a  show  in  the  sister  isle. 

Just  a  word  in  the  ear  of  exhibitors  and  Canary  fanciers  gene- 
rally. You  all  know  as  well  as  I  how  deshrable  it  is  that  Canary 
shows  should  be  in  the  best  pesslbls  hands,  and  what  an  excel- 
lent thing  it  would  be  if  they  were  more  frequently  held  in 
connection  with  flrst-elass  poultry  shows,  with  the  liberal  scale 
of  prizes  and  other  incentives  to  emulation  which  the  funds  of 
yo««hv  sodeties  are  in  a  position  to  offer.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  display  of  cage  and  song  birds  is  a  great  adjunct  to 
any  show;  for  though  amongthe  crowds  of  visitors  who  throng 
the  avenues  of  poultry  and  Pigeon  exhibitions  there  is,  as  in 
all  similar  gatherings,  a  large  j^roportion  who  look  on  with  the 
critical  eye  of  a  fancier,  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  who 
visit  shows  simply  as  sight-seers;  and  the  more  attractive  the 
spectacle  can  be  made,  independenliy  of  its  intrinsic  excellesce, 
the  greater  will  be  the  oonoouxse  of  visitors,  which  means  influx 
of  revenue  and  consequent  financial  success. 

Smly  there  is  as  much  to  attraot  and  interest  the  ordinary 
nght-seerin  adispfaiyof  birds  as  iu  pens  of  Geese,  Ducks,  w 
Turkeys,  which,  mustering  in  oomparanvely  small  numbers,  and 
presenting  by  no  means  an  imposing  spectacle  when  viewed  from 


oilher  than  a  critic's  standpoint,  yet  absorb  a  considerable  portioz& 
of  the  prise  funds.    And  the  music,  too,  will  bear  comparison. 
A  recitative  from  a  Goose  with  chorus  from  surrounding  pens  iB 
more  noisy  than  melodious,  and  not  more  attractive  than  the 
deHoious  melody  which  greets  the  ear  when  some  hundreds  of 
songsters  are  chanting  then:  lays  in  notes  which  give  a  life  and 
cheerfulness  known  only  to  the  bird  show.    I  know  very  well 
that  poultry  takes  &e  lead  in  every  wav,  and  do  not  begrudge 
it  the  enviable  position  it  has  attained ;  out  I  don't  feel  disposed 
to  be  "  sat  upon  "  by  cats !    If  pussy  has  now  become  an  objeofe 
of  attraction— aiid  they  are  trying  to  breed  oats  up  to  standard 
markings,  to  produce   tortoisesholl  Toms  and  yellow-striped 
Queens-Hrerely  there  is  hope  for  us  1    The  breeding  and  exhibi- 
tion of  hi^-olass  poultry  and  Pigeons  is  the  luxury  of  tihe 
wealthy,  ^ile  our  quieter  but  deeply-interesting  hobby  is 
essentiaily  the  child  m  the  working-man,  the  companion  of  the 
unobtrusive  thinker,  who  loves  to  be  absorbed  in  suoh  a  pursuit 
rather  than  in  the  many  objectionable  pastimes  which  beset  tdiie 
path  of  the  artisan^  glad  to  find  some  relief  for  the  mind  after 
the  drudgery  of  his  daily  toil.     StUl,  each  in  its  way  is  but  B 
hobby,  widely  difleiing  m  character  and  treading  a  different 
walk ;  and  I  think  all  true  fenders  and  admirers  of  the  best  of 
evrything  of  its  kind  should  recognise  the  breadth  of  idea  and 
liberality  of  those  who.  in  organising  an  exhibition  of  their  own 
particular  speciality,  do  not  confine  it  selfishly  to  that  which 
they  alone  admire,  out  open  their  ptuse-strlngs  to  make  the 
exhibition  more  comprehensivei  and  embrace  every  variety  of 
domestic  bird,  from  tne  lowly  tenants  of  the  poultry-run  and 
the  wonders  of  the  Pigeon-loft,  down  to  the  equally  wonderful 
varieties  of  modem  Canaries,  and  the  more  modest  but  not  less 
interesting  songsters  of  our  woodlands,  or  the  less  fiielodious 
but  more  gorgeously-attired  denisens  of  far-off  lands.    I  see  no 
reason  why,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  poultry  shows 
and  bird  shows  should  not  go  hand  in  hand,  and  am  well  assured 
each  would  be  mutually  benefited. 

''The  best  route  is  to  Stranraer,  and  then  bv  steamer  to 
Lame— about  three  hours'  passage,  and  in  daylight.  Yours 
truly,  W.  G.  MuUigan."  Yours  truly  W.  G.  Mulligan  had  said, 
in  a  previous  note,  something  about  Fleetwood  and  Barrow ;  but 
a  reference  to  the  map  showed  it  was  a  roundabout  way,  ending 
in  a  long  dotted  line,  indicating  the  track  of  the  Belfast  steamers. 
The  dotted  line  was  far  too  long  for  me.  It  looks  very  weU  on 
the  map ;  but  half  a  dav  at  sea  when  the  Fitzroy  drums  are 

hoisted  is  not  so weu,  try  it.    Commend  me  to  mt  Stranraer 

route  with  only  three  hours'  sea  passage,  and  in  daylight.  To 
arrive  in  time  for  Ute  ateamer  necessitates  an  early  start ;  but 
the  view  at  daybreak  amply  repays  for  any  inconvenience  of 
that  sort.  Daylight  saw  us  at  Castle  Douglas,  and  thenoe  to 
Stranraer  the  line  runs  throucfa  the  wildest  country.  One 
sometimes  sees  bits  of  warm  colouring  in  hill  scenes,  specially 
in  chromos,  and  we  wonder  whether  such  things  are ;  but  no  art 
could  depict  ^e  wild  beauty  of  this  corner  of  Scotland ;  and 
were  it  coloured  true  to  nature,  few  would  believe  in  the 
picture.  To  one  living  in  a  district  where  the  winter  landscape 
u  of  the  chessboard  pattern,  with  large  black  and  green  squares 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  homesteads,  pretty  enough  hi 
its  way,  it  was  something  new  to  travel  for  many  a  mile  through 
the  grand  old  hills,  man^  of  whose  lofty  ridges  were  sprinkled 
with  snow,  whUe  on  tiieir  rugged  sideS  and  in  the  valleys  the 
rich  hues  of  autumn  stiU  lingered  in  warm  glowing  tints,  unlike 
anything  but  themselves.  Ko  trace  of  any  habitation  was  visible 
for  miles,  except  occasionally  a  rude  peat-thatched  hut,  and  no 
signs  of  life  other  than  a  few  sheep,  with  snowy  fleeces,  or  a  small 
drove  of  rough,  wild-looking,  shaggy  oxen,  with  now  and  then  a 
few  Grouse,  which,  disturbed  by  the  passage  of  the  iron  horse, 
took  wing  lazily,  and  settled  down  again  quietly  when  the  mA. 
was  over.  One  or  two  stops  (at  one  of  which  a  Cochin,  which  I 
saw  hXL  off  a  barrow  at  Carlisle,  then  turned  upside  down,  and 
finally  almost  pitched  into  the  van,  broke  the  silence  with  ^at 
peculiar  crow  and  a  cadenza  in  A  minor,  in  which  his  heut 
deUghts),  and  we -pulled  up  at  the  rude  open  platform  on 
Stranraer  pier,  where  the  "Princess  Louise^'  was  waiting  to 

§'ve  us  a  taste  of  "  about  three  hours'  passage,  and  in  daylight." 
ours  truly,  W.  G.  Mulligan,  who  sat  at  home  at  ease,  how  little 
did  you  think  upon  the  dangers  of  the  seas  when  you  lured  four 
unsuspectinff  victims  on  board  that  steamer!  For  besides 
myself  and  Mr.  Baxter,  it  transpired  that  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Leno,  were  on  board,  and  had  travelled  with  us 
and  the  melancholy  Cochin  from  Carlisle. 

The  little  town  of  Stranraer  is  charmingly  situated  at  the 
south  end  of  Loch  Byan,  which,  a  fellow  voyagewr  assured  me 
in  a  Scotch  accent,  was  the  prettiest  salt-water  lake  in  Great 
Britain.  If  there  be  vrettier,  mretty  indeed  musttiiey  be.  Horse- 
shoe-shaped  and  enciceed  by  Bills,  it  presents  a  noble  sheet  of 
water,  up  which  we  steamed  for  some  thirty  or  forty  minutes  at 
fourteen  knots  in  smooth  water,  during  which  few  minutes  of 
peace  most  of  the  saloon  passengers  indulged  in  breakfast.  I 
didn't.  I  couldn't  quite  inake  up  my  mind  whether  it  wouM 
prove  a  freight  to  be  earned  comfortably  in  a  heavy  se«.  Some 
cargoes  are  apt  to  shift.    So  I  stowed  myself  quietly  away,  and 
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VKkefaAd  ilM  tftipMlinfl  bain|f  plAo«d  OY«r  Um  bifpi^i,  and  ih^ 
cukTaa  awnimcB  rigged  to  wmaward.  Mid  othex  tims  ol  preiMb- 
ntion  for  a  dosiiDg ;  while  my  Scotch  friend  pointed  o«t  &e 
UMtMeoftheLocfiuidthelitaeYiUemof  Oafinurran,  with  ite 
wikiie  oottem,  ile  charch,  and  ite  Ughthoose,  dotted  like  baby- 
boaaes  on  vie  east  shore  under  the  ehelter  of  tlM  high  land. 
Before  emerging  from  the  liooh  into  the  open  sea  moat  of  the 
paaaengew  eame  on  deok.  One  natually  takea  stoofcon  snoh  aa 
ocoaaion,  and  I  was  rather  impressed  with  an  Ulster  ooat»  seaU 
akin  cap,  long  greyish  beard  and  short  meerschaum,  which  said 
how  it  had  enjoyed  the  fried  fish  below.  Friyed  flshl  hot  1  and 
the  "  Princess  Louise  "  OTidently  beginning  to  be  drank  and 
rolling  about  in  a  most  improper  way.  Bat  the  Ulster  eoat 
aaensed  to  enjoy  the  fun,  ana  was  evidentty  in  iog  thiee  hours' 
anjoymeni— and  in  daylight.  Beside  me  was  a  horserug,  and 
under  it  was  Mr.  Baxter ;  and  by-and-by,  when  the  "  PriAcess  " 
was  behaving  in  a  way  altogether  bevond  the  bounds  of  common 
deoenoy,  I  saw  the  Ulster  ooat  and  via  horaerug  going  through 
a  moat  ax^resaiTe  pantomime,  haeking,  and  iUmg,  and  taeUng, 
with  the  intention  of  spesking  each  other;  and  ultimately — 
fwhether  Mr.  Baxter  brought  the  Ulster  ooat  or  the  Ulster  coat 
DTOu^it  Baxter  I  wo'n't  hazard  an  opinion,  but  my  impression 
is  each  was  glad  to  hold  on  to  the  oiher)— the  Ulster  ooat  was 
introduced  to  me  as  Hr.  Jones.  We  shook  hands,  but  I  didn't 
rise ;  I  thoueht  if  I  did  somethinff  else  mifht  rise,  and,  as  my 
Scotch  friend  (who  had  ▼anishedy  fcaid,  "  it  comes  on  tou  in  a 
asomeat."  Another  half-hour,  and  we  were  fairly  in  for  it. 
Ixx;h  Byan  was  far  astern,  and  Lough  Lame  on  the  Irish  coast 
was  far  ahead.  Away  to  tne  north,  Ailea  Craig  loomed  in  the 
diatance  like  a  huge  suAarloal  and  the  only  craft  I  eoi^d  see 
were  a  screw  collier  and  a  schooner  apparently  bound  for  the 
Clyde ;  and  the  heavy  seas,  after  giving  us  a  pitch  and  a  roll, 
and  jumping  over  the  paddle-boxes,  ana  over  uae  engine-room, 
and  down  my  neck,  chased  one  another  in  a  wild  galop  after  the 
screw  and  the  little  schooner ;  and  alter  taking  a  peep  on  board 
roshed  on  to  spend  their  strength  on  Ailsa  Craig.  I  had 
axperienced  a  deal  of  chaff  before  leaving  homOf  and  the  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage  had  been  so  pleasanUy  depicted  by 
■TOipathising  friends  that  at  one  time  I  was  oonsiaering  the 
aavisability  of  going  into  training  on  a  swing  and  taking  r^nilar 
exercise  in  a  mild  way  in  a  rocking-chair.  The  fate  of  ihe 
wretched  man  who,  in  describing  his  sensations  when  sick,  said, 
"At  first  I  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  die,  but  at  last  I  was  afraid 
I  wasn't,"  was  held  up  as  a  warning  to  me^  but  none  of  these 
horrors  OTertook  me :  and  by  the  time  we  got  under  the  shelter 
of  the  Irish  land,  and  what  remained  of  Hr.  Leno,  who  had  been 
atowed  away  below,  had  been  brought  up  out  d  Uie  saloon,  and 
Lame  oi>ened  the  arms  of  its  friendly  httle  Lough  to  welcome 
US  to  Ireland,  I  was  ready  to  aver  that  the  "  three  houxa'  passage, 
and  in  daylight,"  was  a  most  enjoyable  part  of  our  journey.  An 
hour's  ride  by  rail,  skirting  Belfast  Lough  all  the  way,  and  we 
were  in  the  metropolis  of  the  North  of  ueland,  and,  chartering 
a   "kyar,"  were  soon  deposited  at  the   '' Imperial."— W.  A. 

BXiAKSTOK. 

(To  be  coptfamed.) 


OvxBmxDDra  Fowls.— In  my  experience  of  keeping  fowls  I 
have  been  more  iaroubled  with  overfeeding  than  with  any  other 
poultry  ailment.  I  have  just  lighted  upon  the  following  fable 
of  ^8op : — **  A  woman  possessed  a  hen  that  gave  her  an  e^g 
every  day.  She  often  thought  with  herself  how  she  might  obtain 
two  eggs  daily  instead  of  one,  and  at  last  to  gain  her  purpose 
determined  to  give  the  hen  a  double  allowance  of  barley.  From 
that  dKy  the  hen  became  fat  and  sleek,  and  never  once  laid 
another  egg."    This  fable  may  not  be  generally  known. — C.  H.  S. 

FEEDING  BEES,  AND  HONET  EXHIBITIONS.^ 

''A  Lamabkshibb  BEx-xxBPBa"  expresses  surprise  at  tlie 
mode  of  feeding  advocated  by  myself,  which  is  in  the  main 
aimilar  to  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Pettigrew.  The  fact  is  that 
I  for  my  part  find  the  bottle  not  always  to  be  relied  upon. 
Given  every  favourable  circumstance,  the  hives  populous,  and 
the  bees  hungry,  the  bottle  placed  just  over  the  greatest  mass  of 
them,  the  wei^er  warm  enough,  and  the  food  of  the  ezaot  eon- 
aistency,  neither  too  thin  nor  too  thick,  then  I  grant  the  bottle 
is  the  best  feeder  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  have  tried  a  great 
variety  in  my  long  experience*  But  what  if  an^,  or  perhaps  all, 
of  these  ciroumstances  be  wa;iting  ?  In  pomt  of  fact,  this 
feeder,  good  as  it  is  in  itself,  often  fails  in  saving  a  hive,  and 
particubrly  in  oases  where  the  bee-keeper  is  mostly  absent 
from  home  by  day  and  cannot  watch  his  hives.  The  pages  of 
Thb  Joubnal  or  HoBTicuLTUBa  bear  witness  to  the  nequent 
disappointments  which  have  followed  from  its  sole  use  in  tunes 
of  trial.  Experto  crede.  As  to  the  '*  fuss  of  feeding  so  hur- 
riedly," all  I  can  say  is  that  oftentimes  the  sooner  it  is  over  the 
better.  It  may  be  prolonged  with  advantage  at  times  when  it 
is  desirable  to  keep  up  (as  m  autumn),  or  to  quicken  (as  in  spring) 
the  breeding  of  young  bees;  but  in  most  cases,  and  always  late 
In  the  year  when  it  is  desired  simply  to  bring  a  hive  up  to  a 


ftopn  weight  ol  foocL  it  is  obvious  that  tha  aooner  it  is  over  the 
oettar.  To  prolong  iisding  unaecessarilv  is  to  stimulate  tha 
hive  nnaeoassarily,  and  thM  at  a  time  when  everv  bee's  life  is 
preoioQs,  and  the  risks  d  loss  are  great  Surely,  then,  the 
quicker  it  is  over  the  better.  I  must  add  that  I  do  not  recom- 
mend *'  pouring  9  lbs.  of  sugar  at  a  time  on  a  hive  of  bees." 

And  now  to  another  subject.  I  must  confess  that  I  read  with 
amazement  the  open  defenee  in  your  columns  of  the  22nd  inst. 
of  the  **  unrestricted  *'  exhibition  of  supers,  suoh  as  were  shown 
at  Manchester  last  year.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  lor  one  should 
decline  to  subscribe  to  or  to  visit  any  suoh  exhibition  in  future. 
Aiter  all,  where  is  the  diJKerenoe  in  the  cases  put  forward  by 
your  oonespondent  Mr.  Bagshaw,  and  branded  justly  by  him, 
and  caaea  like  that  to  which  I  have  alluded  ?  <'To  sell  sugar 
syrup  for  honey,  or  foreign  honey  as  the  pure  nectar  of  English 
flowers,  is  right  down  dishonesi,  and  deaerves  visiting  wita  as 
severe  punishment  as  any  other  fraud."  Well  and  good.  But 
where  is  the  difference  in  my  <xSanoe  if  I  exhibit,  as  ih»  hand 
>S4s  produoe  of  a  stock  ol  KngUsh  bees  in  any  given  summer,  a 
super  which  is  filled  with  honey  artificially  gathered  (not  from 
flowers  by  the  bees  themselves),  and  artificially  stored  in  cells 
whi(di  are  not  of  the  bees'  own  constructing  ?  Here  is  "  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference !"  If  the  object  ol  exhibitions  be 
merely  to  gratify  a  gaping  curioai^ — ^to  produce  "  aomething 
strikingly  grand  for  visitors  to  look  at,"  as  Mr.  Pettigrew  puts 
it,  then  we  are  goin^  ia  for  "  Bamnm  "  to  an  extent  that  is 
destructive  of  all  reabty  and  truth,  and  I  answer  unhesitatingly 
that "  ^ows  (of  this  kincQ  have  a  democalisiaff  tendency."  u 
it  be  legitimate  to  "  resort  to  everv  method  that  art  can  suggest 
to  accomplish  the  desired  result,''  why  stick  at  any  cheatery  or 
dishonesfy  ?  I  may  be  very  old-fashioned,  and  my  notions  very 
out  of  date,  but  I  confess  that  I  rarely  attend  any  exhibitions  ca 
flowers  and  fruits,  or  poultry,  because  of  the  shameless  tricks 
which  are  "  perfectly  undernood"  to  be  practised  in  order  to 

Sroduoe  "  something  strikingly  grand "  in  the  way  of  effect, 
'he  same  applies  to  the  enormonaly  fat  oattle  and  pigs  which 
have  be«i  exhibited  at  Smithfield  and  other  shows  of  a  like 
kind.  Tha  result  is  disease,  and  act  wholesome  meat.  When 
shows  were  first  instituted,  the  object  certainly  was  not  to 
astonish  the  vulgar,  but  to  improve  our  methods  of  production, 
to  stimulate  induslar  and  enterprise  in  that  direction,  and  to 
push  reality  to  its  uUnost  limits  in  eveiy  depart^aent  of  horti« 
culture  and  agriculture.  It  has  had  a  marvellous  sncoess,  but  I 
challenge  oontradiotion  to  assert  that  that  sucoees  has  been 
owing  to  art  apart  from  truth.^B.  A  W. 

■        •  ■  r  ■■ 

OUB  LETTEB  BOX, 

BaoKunr  Povltet  Show.— The  first  prU«  in  *'Bantainfl,  any  other 
YMdetT,'  was  awaidad  to  Mr.  OhsriM  Beed  for  Blades.  (K.  BUekie).—Ywi 
■hoola  rstnm  th»  blids  wionglar  mat  to  700,  and  demand  ftom  tha  Sooretazy 
your  own  birdi  oar  the  £90  at  vhieh  they  ^«ra  catalogoed.  If  yon  have 
neither  sent  to  you,  eonsaU  your  attonaj.  (D.  O.).— Ton  oartalnly  on^t  to 
hate  had  your  birds  befote  the  18th;  hot  who  was  in  fault,  the  Seorataxy  at 
the  railway  offloiala  ?  The  third  priie  lor  Lk^  Biahma  hana  we  are  to* 
fonned  waa  awarded  to  Kr.  J.  JTltoMl,  and  that  ICr.  X.  J.  BeeTes  reoelTed 
an  extra  prixe. 

Biwrana  wits  oxbbb  Vowls  (Z.  7. 2.).— U  you  "  eommom  fowls  "  are 
■neh  aa  DorUnga  and  Bnhiaaa,  they  might  be  in  the  aane  ran  without  f  ear 
0/  the  Bantam  cihlfitnwia  being  oroae-bred. 

Hxwa  aoT  AHSwaaoio  BxraoTAnoira  (TlhoMaa)v— We  think  yon  have  no 
xemedy.  Hena  when  removed  to  another  yard  are  liable  to  InegoIaritT ;  and 
the  eonelnaife  bear  to  any  elaim  againet  the  rendor  la  that  von  aaw  the  hen 
and  bought  her,  having  only  a  doabt  abeat  her  a^  Ton  nave  no  proof  to 
ahow  ahe  is  oUUr  than  was  repreeanted. 

Eoa-paoDucBBs  (IPal^).— We  did  notmentkm  the  Bjambon^  Thoee  we 
did  name  lay  nearly  aa  manj  egga,  and  thoee  they  lay  are  mnoh  larger.  We 
repeat  we  ahoold  keep  either  Bpaniah  or  OriTe-Ckeara.  We  woold  give  them 
the  ran  in  the  oxohara ;  and  if  yoaarediapoaedtotxyHambnxgba,  tomaome 
Ckdden-epangled  into  the  atteet.  Yoor  orchard  raoge  will  aooommodate  a 
larger  nnmber  than  yon  name.  Ton  mnat  aeenre  winter  egga  hj  keeping 
apdog  paUeta. 

Bboodt  Bbahxas  (N.  T.).-^  What,"  aald  my  annt,  "ahaQ  I  do  with  this 
boy  ?  "  **  Oive  him  aome  breakfaat,"  aaid  Hr.  Didk.  It  waa  what  the  boy  wanted, 
and  it  waa  the  ri^  thing  to  do.  What  axe  yon  to  do  with  broody  Brahmas  ? 
Let  them  ait.  It  ia  what  they  want,  and  it  la  tiie  beat  thing  for  yon  to  do. 
Otve  them  thiTtocm  egga  each.  Iliey  will  hateh  moat  of  them^  and  thay  will 
be  the  moat  eaaUy-xeared  ehiekena  of  the  year,  and  the  moat  aalaable  birda. 
We  wish  we  had  them.  We  are  praying  for  broodr  hana,  and  aeeking  them 
tor  and  near.  Ton  hate  bonght  morteen  pnUeta  amoe  December  4th.  They 
have  laid  KM  egyn-loweel  valne  17<.  4d.  In  three  weeka  yon  will  hare  from 
elfl^teen  to  twenty  ohlokena.  In  the  meantime  Toa  hare  four  pnlleta  atill 
laying,  and  the  two  about  to  ehange  ttieir  oeeapatton  wiU  lay  again  in  liaroh. 
We  eongratolate  yon  on  yoor  anoeeaa  Ko  amoont  of  management  ooold 
enable  yon  to  do  better. 

FowZifl  IN  Tsar  Siull  Spacs  (L.  X  B.).— Ton  may  keep  a  eook  and  three 
hena,  either  Brahma,  Coohin,  Bpaniah,  or  Grere-CoBor,  anbjeot  to  providing 
them  with  graaa  on  groidng  aoda ;  green  food,  aa  lettnoe,  &o.,  and  amall  haape 
of  road  grit  If  the  yard  la  payed,  yon  moat  oover  it  aome  inehea  thick  with 
gravel  or  grit. 

ARBAROsniT  or  OooKs  AMD  Hhtb  (J.  P.).— As  many  hena  and  bxoods  aa 
TOQ  have  may  be  pnt  together.  It  does  not  make  the  aU^teat  differenee 
ion  may  alao  ran  all  yoor  birda  toother.  We  adviae  you,  however,  to  remove 
two  of  the  oooka  in  Maroh  and  another  at  the  end  of  April. 

Black  Bamtamb  (Bantam).— We  do  not  believe  yon  ean  nae  a  White  ooek 
without  injozy  to  yoor  breed  vnleea  yon  have  hena  or  polleta  that  hare  been 
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THE  VALUE  OF  FUEL. 

HE  remarks  of  Mr.  Abbey  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Journal  towards  the  end  of 
last  year,  and  the  interesting  ezpeziment 
which  he  had  previously  recorded,  open-up 
a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  horti- 
culturist, as  indeed  to  the  public.  I  will 
endeavour  to  reply  to  Mr.  Abbey's  queries, 
but  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  do  so  in 
the  order  which  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  naturally  takes.  I  may,  how- 
ever, here  remark  that  while  Mr.  Abbey's  tables  of  heatine 
power  (in  which  the  second  column  should  be  from  82  , 
not  zero,  to  212°)  are  roughly  correct  as  regards  the 
comparison  of  different  fuels,  yet  as  they  have  been  con- 
structed from  observation  of  the  gi^ateet  amount  of  heat 
obtained,  they  are  open  to  the  suggestion  that  combustion 
in  different  forms  of  apparatus  would  probably  lead  to 
different  results.  It  will  be  better,  then,  to  commence 
by  giving  the  total  quantity  of  heat  which  each  different 
combustible  is  capable  of  yielding,  leaving  to  after-con- 
sideration what  arrangements  in  practice  are  calculated 
to  render  the  largest  possible  amount  of  such  heat 
available. 

The  amount  of  heat  given  out  in  combustion  is  usually 
estimated  in  **  units  of  heat" — £.«.,  the  number  of  pounds 
of  water  raised  V  by  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  the  fuel. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  using  the  figures  of  different  ex- 
perimentalists not  to  confuse  the  degrees  Centigrade,  in 
which  many  of  the  observations  are  recorded,  with  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit.  To  convert  the  former  izrto  the 
latter  the  number  must  be  multiplied  by  1.8.  I  shall, 
however,  use  dearees  Fahrenheit  alone.  Further,  in 
order  to  convert  observations  of  the  number  of  pounds  of 
water  vaporised  at  212°  into  "  units  of  heat,"  it  is  neces- 
sary to  multiply  by  962%  which  is  the  latent  heat  of 
steam  at  212°.  According  to  the  average  of  the  most 
recent  observers  the  unite  of  heat  evolved,  and  conre- 
sponding  quantity  of  water  evaporated  from  212°,  by  the 
principal  elements  of  combustion  are  in  round  figures — 

Posnda  water 
_    ,  Unitaofbeat.  evaporated  from  212(>. 

Carbon 14,600        15 

Hydrogen    61,000        63.5 

Sulphur  4,000        4.14 

Carbonic  oxide . .        10,000        10.4 

I  give  the  latter  (carbonic  oxide)  in  order  that  it  may 
be  seen  that  if  by  imperfect  combustion  carbon  is  only 
converted  into  this  gas,  it  only  produces  about  one-third 
of  the  heat  which  it  gives  when  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  by  perfect  combustion,  the  remaining  two- thirds 
being  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbonic  oxide ; 
and  the  reason  is  that  carbon  in  passing  into  a  gas  absorbs 
and  renders  latent,  just  as  steam  does,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  heat  evolved,  while  after  it  has  reached  the  gaseous 
stage  its  heat  of  combustion  becomes  wholly  sensible 
heat. 

Partly  from  these  data  and  partly  from  direct  obser- 
vation, the  heat  given  out  by  fuels  of  compound  nature 
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has  been  pretty  accurately  ascertained.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  kept  m  view  that  coal  and  coal  gas  are  both 
of  a  variable  composition,  and  hence  the  figures  can 
only  be  regarded  as  an  average,  from  which  considerable 
variance  may  occur. 

UniUofbeat.  .f^^^^ 

Coalns    25,200  26 

Petroleum    20,500  21 

OilB,WAZ,<feo 18,000  ; 18i 

Welsh  Bteam  coal 15,400  16 

.Newcastle       do 14,400  15 

Do.       household  coal . .  13,000  18} 

Coke 12,600  13 

Prypeat   9,620  10 

Dry  wood 7,200  74 

These,  however,  are  the  results  obtainable  only  when 
combustion  is  absolutely  perfect,  and  when  the  whole  re- 
sulting heat  is  obtained  for  measurement.  In  the  case  of 
compounds  containing  hydrogen,  if  the  gases  formed  pass- 
off  before  being  reduced  below  212*",  so  as  to  condense  the 
steam  into  wate^,  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  absorbs 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  heat  due  to  the  hydrogen. 
And  it  may  show  how  difficult  is  the  utilisation  of  the 
heat  if  I  mention  that  in  the  only  direct  experiments 
made  on  the  heat  evolved  by  coal  gas  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  though  they  were  carried  out  by  so  eminent 
a  chemist  as  Dr.  Dalton,  the  heat  measured  reached  only 
12,000  tmits,  or  less  than  one-half  of  what  theory  would 
assign.  So  also  in  regard  to  coal,  the  experiments  of 
Watt,  Black,  and  Bumlord  assigned  it  only  an  average  of 
7000  units,  which  in  practice  is  still  found  generally  cor- 
rect, although  in  the  Cornish  engines,  wmch  are  con- 
structed so  as  to  economise  the  whole  heat,  an  amount 
not  materiaUy  less  than  that  given  in  the  table  has  been 
occasionaUy  reached. 

The  only  method  by  which,  in  the  application  of  heat- 
ing apparatus  to  buil£ngs,  it  is  possible  to  extract  from 
fuel  an  amount  of  heat  approaching  to  the  theoretical 
values  is  by  direct  combustion  within  the  building  itself, 
either  retuning  the  products  of  combustion  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  so  conducting  them  through  cooling  surfaces 
that  they  yield  the  whole  of  their  heat  before  passing 
into  the  open  air.  Thus  a  petroleum  or  oil  lamp  burned 
witiiout  a  chimney  in  a  greenhouse  will  give  heat  quite 
equal  to  the  tabular  figures.  A  gaslight  burned  under  a 
chimney  will  give  the  tabular  heat,  minus  so  much  as 
passes  off  through  the  chimney.  A  brick  stove,  burning 
coal  or  coke,  will  give  the  heat  due  to  the  fuel  minus 
the  amount  contained  in  the  air  and  steam  which  goes 
up  the  chimney.  This  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  when 
the  air  admitted  is  just  sufficient  for  perieot  combustion, 
as  in  the  Amott  stove,  or  when  the  chimney  is  elongated 
into  a  flue,  which  abstracts  most  of  the  heat  from  the 
gaseous  products  before  they  escape  :  hence  the  remark- 
able effect  produced  by  small  quantities  of  fuel  in  Mr. 
Rivers'  brick  Amott  stoves,  which  are  wholly  within  the 
house  to  be  heated.  A  flue  apparatus  with  the  furnace 
fed  from  a  stokehole  is  more  wasteful  by  the  amount  of 
heat  given  off  in  the  stokehole  itself,  which  may  be  much 
or  litUe,  according  to  the  arrangement.    But  the  most 
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wasteful  of  all  is  a  hot-water  or  steam-heating  apparatns  with- 
out the  addition  of  smoke  flaes.  From  the  most  perfeot  of 
these  the  gases  of  oombostion  most  pass  off  at  a  temperatnxe 
hardly  nnder  21T,  for  the  water  cannot  abstract  heat  below 
its  own  temperatore ;  bat  in  practice  eren  this  result  is  nerer 
approached. 

In  the  best  ordinary  steam  engines  the  proportion  of  boiler 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire  and  hot  gases  is  not  less  than 
5  or  6  square  feet  for  erery  ponnd  of  coal  consumed  per  hour, 
yet  the  air  as  it  escapee  from  the  chimney  has  a  temperature 
of  SOO"*  to  600°.  The  Cornish  engines  expose  a  very  much 
largsr  boiler-suztaoe.  I  haye  not  the  figures  at  hajid,  but 
possibly  some  of  your  correspondents  could  supply  them.  If 
^  good  marine  or  fixed  engine,  carefully  watched  by  a  stoker 
who  adds  fuel  ere^  few  minutes  that  it  may  bum  dear  and 
bright,  and  presenting  a  boiler-surface  to  the  fire  to  the  extent 
aboTC  mentioned,  is  only  able  to  extract  7000  units  of  heat 
from  coal  which  actually  yields  li,000,  how  enormous  must  be 
the  loss  of  heating  power  in  an  ordinary  hot- water  boOer,  in 
which  a  change  of  fuel  is  expected  to  last  many  hours  without 
attention,  in  which  the  boiler-surface  instead  of  being  at  the 
rate  of  6  square  feet  per  pound  of  coal  per  hour  is  probably 
not  one-tenth  of  that  extent,  in  which  the  smoke  is  hardly  sit 
dl  consumed,  and  the  teaiperature  of  the  effluent  gases  at 
the  chimney  top  is  probably  not  much  below  a  xed  heat. — 
J.  Bom  ExsaiAAt  Oiurmey. 

(To  b«  oontlBMd.) 


PEAOH  FOBGIKG. 


FonoMD  PeaeheB  wffl  require  more  than  otiBauy  ears  this 
season.  August — a  veiy  important  month  to  those  who  haye 
to  force  eariy  fruit— was  Tcry  wet  and  dull,  at  least  in  the 
«ipesteni  eountiss,  aad  not  at  ail  suited  to  the  ffpening  of  wood 
•ndfruitbMs.  When  attentian  had  bessi gi?en SMrfy m the 
aeaflen,  and  no  more  shoots  allowed  to  grow  than  wmw  imelijr 
■eeesssry,  aufieunt  would  probabhr  be  so  far  malneed  belose 
the  dull  weather  not  to  be  iwaterialfy  injured  by  it. 

Ikees  shut-up  at  the  beginning  of  I>ecember,  and  kept  at 
from  iS*"  to  60*,  will  now  be  in  full  flower  if  the  wood  was  well 
ripened,  and  anything  we  can  do  to  assist  them  at  this  un- 
natural season  ought  not  to  be  delayed  a  day.  It  is  not  only 
this  season's  firult  we  have  to  think  of,  for  the  permanent 
liealth  of  the  trees  ought  always  to  take  the  first  place  in  our 
thoughts.  Breryone  will  allow  that  the  act  of  setting  the 
flowers  is  a  gieat  strain  on  the  tree's  energies ;  Ibelieve  it  oren 
greater  than  during  the  process  of  stoning,  because  at  the  time 
«f  stoning  the  trees  are  in  thoroughly  good  growth,  whereas  at 
the  flowering  time  they  have  seareely  eommenced  to  grow,  also 
there  is  generally  less  lii^t  and  natural  warmth  to  assist  them. 

Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  this,  it  is  dear  it  is  easier 
for  a  tree  to  set  a  hundred  flowers  than  it  is  to  set  a  thonsaad. 
There  are  maiqr  flowers  so  placed  that  if  allowed  to  remain  no 
fruit  good  for  anything  could  be  formed  there,  owing  to  want 
of  space,  want  of  light,  <ftc  It  is  a  good  idan  to  begin  by 
picking  off  all  thoee  Uiat  are  weak  or  misplaced,  or  not  accom- 
panied by  a  wood  bud,  the  backward  ones,  and.  those  at  the 
base  of  the  shoots,  thin  dusters  of  blooms,  and  ^ose  on  the 
weaker  shoots  sererely,  also  thin  the  lower  part  of  the  tree 
and  horiaontal  brandies  more  than  the  upper  portiion ;  leave 
flowers  on  the  upper  sides  of  tiM  branches  and  those  at  the 
MdniBities  of  the  shoots  in  preference  to  thoee  at  the  base ; 
in  short,  leave  them  as  mudi  as  possible  where  there  is  room, 
Jilibt,  and  vigour.  Of  course,  I  am  supposing  that  the  points 
of  the  shoots  «re  well  ripened,  otherwise  the  blooms  there  will 
not  be  perfect,  and  must  give  way  to  those  that  are.  Hany 
will  say.  Leave  all  the  flowers  until  you  see  which  do  set. 
That  is  not  at  all  sdentific  gardening,  and  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  more  than  half  of  them  are  usdess  if  they  do  set. 
There  is,  then,  evidently  a  chance  to  assist  Nature,  and  she  will 
amply  repay  in  future  seasons,  if  not  in  the  preeent  one.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  be  timid  about  it ;  a  timid  man  can  never  malro  a 
successful  gardener.  Of  course,  a  due  amount  9i  caution  is 
idwajs  necessary.  I  thin  my  flowers  maoh  more  than  I  shall 
advise  my  readers  to  do  at  present. 

The  flowers  that  are  left  should  not  be  tempered  with  in  any 
way.  They  will  always  set  naturally  if  they  am  healthy,  and  if 
th^  are  not  healthy  nothing  you  could  do  to  them  would 
cause  them  to  bring  forth  pcurfect  fruit.  Thev  should  always 
have  air  night  and  day  from  the  time  the  buds  commence  to 
swell,  and  a  temperature  of  from  46*  to  {»0*  at  night  and  in  didl 
days,  allowing  aiiseof80*or80*byson  heat,  with  abundance 


of  air.  Do  not  commence  disbudding  too  early  or  too  severely, 
ra^er  stop  the  points  of  the  shoots  at  first  that  you  intend  to 
take  off.  Give  the  border  a  stimulant  in  the  shape  of  warm 
liqmd  manure,  if  it  is  at  all  exhausted,  as  soon  as  some  of  the 
leaves  are  grown  to  their  full  size.  At  any  rate  take  care  it  is  not 
at  aU  dry  inside.  I  do  not  advise  surface-sprinkling  of  bordem 
BO  often  as  it  is  usually  done ;  it  makes  them  sour  and  imper- 
vious to  air.  Once  or  twice  a-week  will  be  sufficient  even  in 
blight  weather. 

Finish  thinning  altogether  when  the  fruit  is  the  siae  of  ^ 
small  marble :  it  is  not  good  gardening  to  wait  and  see  which 
wiU  fall  at  stoning.  The  same  rale  epplies  at  this  period  aa 
at  setting  the  flowers.  It  is  easier  for  the  tree  to  form  a 
hundred  stones  than  to  form  two  hundred ;  and  if  my  directions 
are  carried  out  as  to  thinning  the  flowers.  Ac.,  the  fruit  will  not 
be  so  likely  to  fall  at  stoning.  If  any  should  fall  after  pro{>er 
thinning,  it  is  simply  a  warning  that  something  is  not  quite 
right,  and  must  be  attended  to  before  another  forcing  season 
commences.  Probably  a  few  broken  bones  and  a  little  new 
loam  would  put  all  to  rights. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Peach  wiU  not  be 
hurried  during  the  stoning  period ;  it  will  bear  a  good  deal  ol 
foroing  both  before  and  after,  but  during  that  time  fire  heat 
chovkl  he  «aed  vwy  eaotionsly.— W.  Tiviiom,  hongUal. 


OALADIUMS  AI^D  ALOOASXAS. 

Aj  ornamental  plants,  and  from  their  fine  habit  and  exquiaite 
foliage,  they  are  worthy  a  place  in  every  collection  of  stove 
plants.  No  one  shown  through  my  stove  but  is  filled  with 
dcdight  when  seeing  Oaladium  argyrites.  It  is  indeed  a  gem 
from  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  Oaladium  Ohantinii  was 
thought  beautiful,  but  now  it  is  quite  in  the  shade  compared 
with  the  many  varieticB  since  intiodneed. 

They  «•  of  most  easy  enliuxe,  and  oa|^  to  he  more  largdy 
grown  than  they  •»#  m  wail  as  AJoeaeia  aaetailiea  with  its 
Bsagnifleent  bronxy  loUa^  one  of  the  moat  glocioas  etote 
plants  that  we  have. 

It  has  bean  said  that  they  are  so  difficnlt  to  grow,  and 
these  notes  on  their  culture  axe  written  to  show  how  they  m^ 
be  grown  from  the  time  they  are  at  rest  tiU  they  unfold  theiir 
beauteous  foliage  in  the  summer. 

When  they  have  shed  their  foliage  |>laee  them  in  such  a 
position  that  they  may  be  readily  exammed.  Give  them  just 
water  enough  to  keep  them  firm ;  this  is  of  great  importance. 
The  water  should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  tiie  stove. 
In  some  places  it  is  oustomary  to  place  them  on  shelves  or 
under  the  stagss  till  wanted  in  spring,  hence  the  many 
faUurea.  As  soon  as  the  fiiat  symptoms  of  growth  are  visible 
tnm  out  the  bulbs  and  carefully  remove  the  soil  from  the 
tabers,  dear  away  all  deceyed  voots,  and  aee  whether  the 
tubers  are  perfectly  sound ;  if  any  decaved  parts  appear,  scrape 
i  them  away  and  apply  a  little  powdered  chalk.  The  compost 
should  be  good  sandy  peat  and  decayed  leaf  mould  in  equal 
parts,  wiUi  a  liberal  addition  of  silver  sand,  a  good  sprinUing 
of  diareoal  broken-up  finely,  and  old  decayed  cow  dung, 
'  taking  the  precaution  to  kUl  il  worms  and  insects.  Give  good 
drainage,  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  turfy  peat,  and  flll-up  with 
eompoet,  just  covering  the  bulb,  and  padc  tihe  soil  round  it. 
Give  a  gentle  watering  just  to  settle  the  soil,  and  phmge  the 
pots  in  cocoa-nut  flbre  refuse,  temperature  about  65*  to  begin 
with.  Great  care  is  requirsd  sot  to  saturate  the  soil  with 
water,  but  let  it  be  given  according  to  growth.  I  usually  place 
a  beU-glass  over  mine,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
foliage,  and  when  they  have  reached  their  full  vigour  taJce  it  off. 
They  require  diade  during  the  hot  sunny  part  of  the  day. 
Frequently  give  them  liquid  manure,  they  like  it  and  make  a 
splendid  growth.    I  grow  mine  in  a  temperature  of  80"*  to  86^ 

Alocasia  metallica,  a  native  of  Borneo,  requires  a  compost 
o<  very  rough  fibrous  peat  mixed  with  a  little  well-decayed 
leaf  mould,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  sharp  silver  sand.  The 
pots  ahoold  be  well  diuised,  for  although  this  plant  likes  to  be 
freely  watered  whilst  it  is  growing  rapidiy,  yet  nothing  is  so 
injurious  to  it  as 'water  stagnating  about  the  roots.  While 
young  it  should  be  grown  under  a  hand-glass  with  the  pots 
plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  80^.  The  atmosphere  in 
which  it  is  grown  should  be  kept  very  moist,  especially  during 
spring  and  early  summer.  It  must  be  shaded  from  direct  sun- 
shine.— ^F.  P.  LUCKHUBST. 


Db.  Hooo  Gsapk. — ^I  was  very  pleased  on  reading  the  account 
given  by  "  J.  W.O.*'  of  this  fine  new  white  Grape  (see  page  53). 
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nt  Mnlta  ttNM  tteM  H  Wd^  tte  DMfcM  of  vh*t  U  gBD*- 

nBj  tanMd  a  pbnituic  tan*  gton  in  a  KKiiMk  pot  ars  a 
■aSaianl  gatnaim  at  the  gao4  prc^ertlM  of  thli  Twieir. 
At  MMj  lata,  Ih*  waMit  («}  IW),  and  qaaBt;  eontldand 
vofthj  o(  bainf  ptaee«  on  aa  uhikitiok  taUe,  an  «Dcmgti  to 
rtamp  Dr.  Hogg  Grapv  a«  oaa  of  tke  b«at  neaat  iiitrofc«tioiii, 
Bkd  ooe  wkieh  I  thiak  Ur.  Paanoa,  ol  OhUw^,  ha*  gnat 
naaon  to  be  prond  of  bringing  before  the  pablio. 

From  the  deaeriptioD  giveo  b^  "  J.  W.  O.,"  it  ii  quite  eri- 
iBBt  that  *«  may  aipeet  aomethuig  bam  the  TaiMy  In  qntm- 
tion  when  ttioagtr  VIdm  era  grown.  I  wa«  appo^ited  on*  of 
lb*  jndgaa  at  a  loaal  ibow,  aikd  there,  (or  the  llnl  tine,  law 
Ihtt  tplinidid  Oiape.  On  tanui^  to  bit  note-book  I  And  that 
lb*  diah  of  D*.  Hogg  reesiTad  the  highMl  nnmber  of  pointa 
gitan  lor  Whit*  Orapei,  with  tba  hAoTOff  ranarka : — Bvneltee 
13  inahaa  lone,  tapniiBg ;  berriea  well  tat,  of  good  die  lud 
OMlknt  flawnr.  II  "  J.  W.  O."  wtU  allow  sm  to  take  away 
tba  latter  initio,  and  labrtitDte  Oafceitoo  in  tta  plaoe,  I  think 
it  wcmld  have  Bora  infioanoe  with  the  readen  ol  Tki  Jodsiiil 
or  Boancrutm.  I  an  led  to  nake  the  above  obaerratton 
bj  Um  laet  that  the  GrapM  whioh  eama  aader  mj  notioe  ware 
fandoota  fiDB  thoaa  noted  gardem,  of  wUoh  I  think  ci«  long  we 
AaU  haai  laore  in  the  way  of  Qrape  and  other  fmit-groiriD^ 
— Joa*.  JaF¥BSMN,  Carllon  Home  Qttrdem,  WorktOf. 


THE  APPLE,  AND  HOW  TO  PBUNE  AND 
TOAIN    IT. 

WkitI*  ■'loprnneT''  Topraneia  to 
wiiw  a  limb  or  braadi  ol  ■  tree,  and  the  objeet  aongh't  to  be 
oUuaedthanbjia  the  regulation  of  the  vegetMon  of  theplaot. 
Jb  the  pnning  of  fniit  treea  we  baTO  a  donUa  object  in  ^ew — 
Arrt,  (be  formation  of  the  plant  wM*t  in  ita  Toong  Hid  grow- 
ing atate,  aeeotding  to  lome  pre-ananged  i tyle  or  fonn ;  and 
BMomdlj,  indnring  tliat  pluit  to  prodnee  good  aropa  ol  Iniit. 
The  treatmant  required  for  the  one  ii  neoeaeanly  quite  dlitinet 
from  that  needful  for  the  attainment  of  the  other  objeet,  and 
will  therefota  be  ooo«id«»d  •epmtely. 

In  pmning  aa  applied  to  trauiiiig,  it  wj  in  the  flnt  plaee 
be  remarked  that  the  immediate  ef^et  of  pmning  or  the  ent- 
ting-off  of  IMJ  portion  of  a  plant  ia  tba  Mnoentration  of  a 
greater  t*p^J  ot  sap  in  the  paita  that  are  latt — that  ii,  the 
Mf  wtuo  it  oommenMa  to  flow,  iaitead  ol  having  to  be  apraad 
eret  lh«  whole,  ia  then  all  ooneantntad  in  the  parte  that  are 
Mi.  HKiee  b;  pmning  waaeeuegraateiTlgoDr  and  a  atoonger 
growth-  This  la  more  imatediataly  appttaable  to  winter  pnu- 
mg,  or  pruning  alter  aetiTB  vegetation  baa  eeaaad.  The  leiolt 
nl  afi  mob  pruoiag,  it  may  ba  repeated,  ia  to  produei  frtater 
Vifovr.  In  tUa  way,  tlianf<n«,  «•  we  able  to  ragolata  by 
jndieioDa  pnining  the  giowtb  of  o^  tMM.  Ba  it  nndentood 
t^t  tbeae  nnarka  on  pntnbig  relar  to  owltingto  bndi  that  ate 
in  a  oonditioD  to  pnt  forth  abooti,  and  not  to  tba  am^tatlon 
of  Hmba,  aa  m^  be  at  tivaa  neewiaiy  aa  wall    "    -~-  "^'- 


itli 


Bearins  thii 
nlaparttenlar 


ta*  M  aboet  to  grow  ilfM^  we  ODi^t  to  prnna  It  aenr^, 
■Ml  il  •  weak  growth  mil/  la  leqvirel  tbea  ow  pmniBg  hr-  '- 
benrenad.    Let  wti^,  tot  ezaia)de,  two  ihoota  on  (Be  i 
bee  ol  tba  laBa  ■aa«>n'a  grawth,  the  one  •metal  feet  in  bogtb 
and  atnaig  lihe  •  Wills*,  the  other  a  weakly  ahool  of  a  few 
inehea.    Tiia  ordisar/  and  nntnial  plan  ia  to  ent  the  atreng 
■boot  baak  to  the  tane  length  aa  the  weaker,  wUeb  ia  not 
praned  at  aH.    Thii  at  the  tiae  ot  praning  givea  the  toe  a 
UKfotm  aort  of  appeuMioe,  bat  tt  ii  altogether  wrong  u4 
•xtntnelf  Injarioai.    Tbe  weakerdioot  •bonld  be  praned  baek 
•o  a*  to  eonpieaa  ita  fomta  en  a  law  bods  and  indnee  it  to  pal 
forth  a  efrongei  tboot,  whieh  it  wlU  aanwkDy  do ;  and  *'" 
rtMBg  iboot  iboald  be  left  at  newrl/  ita  eMlie  length,  aoid, 
foroaa  being  ipread  oisr  many  bnda.  It  natorallj  toeake  in 
weakly.    In  tbia  way,  \fj  jadirfoM  praning,  we  are  aU« 
•neoarage  at  repreaa  the  gtowthe  of  oar  tieea  almoit  nl  plea- 
■nre,  and  B»  train  or  nunild  o«r  tnea  to  whatever  partienlia 
ihape  OT  lorn  onr  fak^  May  direet. 

We  prune  onr  trait  tieei  in  the  trat  plaee  for  the  bfainlng 
or  fonna^D  of  tbe  pint,  and  we  eo  train  or  torm  onr  fmit 
treea  that  they  ahall  prodnee  Irnit.  Now,  it  ii  ol  paramount 
importaoee  in  the  prodnetion  ot  a  Inll  erop  of  fnilt  that  all 
the  component  porta  of  the  tree  be  ol  eqaal  ooneUttition 
and  Tigonr.  It  one  »boot  or  brtnefa  be  weak  and  the  other 
strong,  tbe  whole  atrength  in  a  abort  time,  nnleae  ehsoked  by 
jodioioiiB  pmning,  ia  abeorbed  by  tbe  strong  iboot,  and  the 
remit  ia  not  only  an  irregnlar  bnt  an  nnfrnitfol  tree.  The 
importwMe  ot  pmning,  t^relore,  a«  regards  training  ia  not 


iSmfitj  tbe  idtlnate  form  of  the  plant,  bat  lo  to'gnide  or  direet 
ita  broaa  that  tbe  whole  aball  be  equally  dialribaCed  over  every 
part  of  tbe  tree. 

To  make  my  Mmaiki  and  inatmotiona  clearly  nnderatood 
I  shall  give  illnstratiani  of 
the  more  partiaolar  aota  ot 
praning  and  training  at  pre- 
lent  practiaed. 

Fig.  1  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
lant  a  young  or  dwarf  maiden 
Apple  tree  ai  it  is  called,  joat 
aa  It  may  be  received  from  the 
nnraery.  It  ie  the  faahion  now 
in  this  faet-Iiving  age  to  plant 
maiden   Irnit   treaa^.*.,  ona- 

Jtai-old  grafted  treei,  that 
ave  made  only  one  growth 
from  the  b^d  or  graft,  and 
have  not  been  pmned  or  ma- 
nipulated Qpon  in  any  way  by 
the  nnraeryman.  We  plant 
■Doh  treea  now,  and  hate  tbem 
in  bearing  long  before  it  waa 
even  dreamed  of  aending  thtm 
out  of  the  noraery  a  few  yean 
ago.  The  faahion  waa  to  have 
trained  traee  and  "  ont-backa" 
•0  many  timea,  in  the  belief 
that  no  one  oat  ol  a  nnnery 
eonld  perform  inoh  an  action, 
I  propoae  to  explain  all  thia 
from  Uie  beginning. 

Let  aa  ani^se,  therefoie, 
that  this  tree  is  planted  is  tbe 
ETonnd  and  has  been  planted 
uere  for  aome  while,  and  now, 
Febrnary,  it  ia  time  to  pmne  It. 
In  the  pmning  of  thia  maiden 
•boot  tor  tbe  first  time  we.  In 
a  meacnie,  atart  or  lay  tbe  taon- 
dation  ol  the  fntare  tiae.  It  ia 
therefore  neoessary  to  be  par- 
ticnlar  and  to  determine  be- 
forehand what  form  ahall  be 


beating  ihoot  ebonld  be  grswn 

,^ loirer  than  9  iocbea  from  the 

the  DUWT.  <^ow^a%  the  ftnl  ground,  bat  thia  oan  be  varied 

otnmlng.    a,OnA.  & reanired.    In pnming.there- 

fore,  tor  a  low  boah  form  wa  ahoiild  prone  to  the  third  bud 
aboTe  the  9  inebM,  or  above  the  mark  where  we  wiah  the  loweat 


oo,  tes-ttaMi  of  ita  IiwUl 

branch  to  come  from.  From  thia  cut  we  obtain  three  ahoota 
all  ol  abont  eqnal  strength,  which  form  tbe  gronndwork  ot 
the  fntare  bnab.  For  a  pyrunid  tree  tbe  same  atyle  of  pruning 
ia  reqnired,  or  perhim,  il  tbe  tree  ia  atrong,  aome  five  bods 
may  be  left  beyoikd  the  loweat  limit,  the  top  bad  in  tbla  oaie 
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prodnciog  the  leading  ehoot,  which  heing  trained  erect  grows 
Btrooger  than  the  other  ttide  shoots.  We  then  have  one  lead- 
ing shoot  and  fonr  side  shoots  produced  as  the  result  of  the 
first  season's  pmning.  It  is  no  matter  what  the  strength  of 
the  stem  may  be,  it  must  be  cut  down  to  the  point  stated  in 
order  to  secure  the  branches  or  side  shoots  at  the  proper  place. 
We  can  only,  at  this  stage,  depend  upon  four  or  fi^e  of  the 
buds  Inreaking,  prune  it  where  you  will.  If  the  stem  is  pruned 
at  B  feet  from  the  ground  the  toj>  five  eyes  only  would  break, 
and  the  lowest  branch  would  then  be  2  feet  6  inches  from  the 
ground. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  pruning  of  a  maiden  tree  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  single  cordon.  This  may,  of  course,  be  traiued 
either  horizontally  as  represented,  or  upright.  In  this  case 
no  side  shoots  or  branches  are  required,  only  buds  for  the 
formation  of  fruiting  spurs ;  and  so  we  are  enabled  to  leave  the 
stem  at  double  the  length,  the  top  bud  being  the  only  one 
required  to  form  a  shoot. — B. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

AnxB  reading  the  report  of  the  Judges,  and  their  reasons  for 
not  adjudicating  Lord  CaUicart's  prize  to  any  of  the  ninety- 
four  essayists  competing,  I  think  with  Mr.  Luokhurst  (page  72) 
that  they  arrived  at  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 
There  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  sameness  in  the  different 
essays,  both  in  the  theories  advanced  and  in  the  practical 
suggestions  made  to  prevent  the  disease ;  but  there  must  have 
been  something  worthy  of  publishing  in  the  Society's  Journal 
amongst  the  twenty-three  selected  essays,  if  not  eligible  for 
the  prize. 

In  their  Beport  the  Judges  say  that  the  ninety-four  essayists 
"  generally  consider  it  sufficient  to  assign  a  cause  and  a  mode 
of  prevention  of  the  Potato  disease,  without  giving  any  scienti- 
fically accurate  theory  of  their  proposed  remedy,  or  sufficient 
ezperimentfd  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  their  statements."  Now, 
if  some  of  the  essayists  have  described  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  have  likewise  given  a  mode 
for  its  prevention,  suiely  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  their  theories  and  remedies  have 
had  time  to  be  exploded  if  not  accurate,  and  one  of  the  con- 
ditions was  that  aJl  prize  essays  shall  be  founded  on  expe- 
rience or  observation.  No  doubt  some  of  the  theories  as  to 
Uie  cause  of  the  disease  and  the  practical  suggestions  as  to  its 
prevention  made  in  these  essays  have  been  familiar  to  agri- 
culturists and  horticulturists  previously,  but  if  they  have  stood 
the  test  of  practical  experience  so  long  they  must  be  the  best 
hitiierto  revealed,  and  Uie  safest  to  rely  on. 

Another  portion  of  the  Beport  says,  **  As  regards  the  botanical 
part  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  the  essayists 
appear  to  be  in  the  arrear  of  the  present  state  of  scientific 
Imowledge."  From  this  extract  it  seems  that  all  the  essayists 
were  regarded  by  the  Judges  as  not  being  up  to  the  present 
standard  of  good  botanists ;  but  that  botany  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  discoveries  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  doubtful, 
and  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  has  as  yet  added 
veij  little  to  our  Imowledge  conoeming  it. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Judges  to  apply  the  £100-prize 
to  some  competent  mycologist,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  under- 
take the  investigation  of  Uie  life  history  of  the  Peronospora 
infestans,  or  Potato  fungus,  will  if  followed  lead  to  no  result. 
The  life  histories  of  the  mildews  or  fungi  which  attack  the 
foliage  of  the  Pea  and  Turnip  in  dry  warm  autumns,  and  the 
Vine  in  spring  and  summer,  must  be  known  to  mycologists 
before  this;  but  despite  the  cures  tried,  the  fungi  regularly 
appear  in  the  years  when  the  weather  is  favourable  for  their 
development,  and  so  it  will  be  with  the  Potato  fungus. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Judges  likewise  to  award  valu- 
able prizes  for  the  best  disease-proof  early  and  late  Potatoes 
is  another  ridiculous  portion  of  their  Beport.  These  prizes 
are  not  to  be  awarded  till  after  a  three-years  trial  of  the  Pota- 
toes entered,  and  they  are  to  resist  the  disease,  and  must, 
besides,  be  of  good  cropping,  keeping,  and  cooking  qualities. 
The  three-years  trials  wDl  be  so  much  time  lost ;  for  it  will 
be  found  that  none  of  the  early  and  second  early  varieties  are 
disease-proof,  being  only  so  when  ripened  in  July  and  the 
begioning  of  August,  before  it  usually  a^ppears.  Even  if  some 
of  the  sorts  escaped  in  a  dry  season,  or  in  localities  with  a  di^ 
soil,  they  might  become  diseased  in  other  unfavourable  soils 
or  seasons.  As  to  the  late  varieties,  it  is  only  a  few  with 
thick,  leatherv,  red  skins,  and  strong  woody  hauhn,  that  resist 
the  disease  the  most,  but  they  are  not  proof  against  it  on 


some  soils,  and  cultivators  of  them  know  as  much  already 
about  them  as  will  be  learned  after  a  three-years  trial.  The 
handsome  prizes  to  be  offered  for  disease-proof  sorts,  to  be 
raised  from  Potato  plums,  will,  doubtless,  be  intended  for 
seedlings  of  this  section ;  but  as  it  will  be  the  spring  of  1879 
1i>efore  the  competition  commences,  the  Potato  beetle  will  be 
here  by  that  time  from  America,  and  be  a  new  enemy  to 
conquer. — W.  T.  

What  Mr.  Luckhurst  says  of  blight-proof  Potatoes  being  a 
fallacy,  at  least  at  present,  is  quite  true ;  also  that  it  would  be 
a  costly  remedy  for  the  Potato  farmers  of  Lincolnshire  and 
adjoining  counties  to  discard  old  sorts  for  new.  They  have 
done  so  to  a  very  great  extent ;  Victorias,  American  Bose,  and 
Begents  fresh  from  Scotland  being  very  largely  grown ;  but  I 
fear  that  though  there  is  nothing  like  a  change  of  seed  for  a 
crop,  the  result  has  not  been  to  show  much  diminution  of 
disease,  especially  in  1872.  Mr.  Luckhurst's  opinion  appears 
to  differ  from  that  of  some  of  our  new  raisers  as  regards  where 
we  are  to  look  for  the  remedy — ^viz.,  between  the  early  and  late 
sorts.  In  1872  my  Ashleaf ,  American  Bose,  Shaws,  Nonpa- 
reils, and  other  early  varieties  were  nearly  annihilated,  scarcely 
producing  enough  for  seed,  while  Sutton's  Flourballs  kept 
growing  till  October  with  scarcely  a  tithe  bad,  the  quality 
being  what  I  once  heard  an  Irishman  describe  as  '*  buthery." 
Certainly  some  other  late  red  sorts  seem  to  have  more  power 
to  withstand  the  disease  than  any  early  ones,  from  which  I 
augur  that  some  good  late  sort  may  yet  be  raised  that  will 
altogether  resist  it.  I  do  not  think  Uiat  the  disease  is  due  to 
degeneration,  for  many  of  our  recently-raised  sorts  are  quite 
equal,  if  not  superior  in  size,  quantity,  and  qualify,  to  any 
of  their  ancestors,  and  Potatoes  grow  as  vigorously  now  as 
ever  they  did,  those  being  the  points  in  which  degeneracy 
first  shows  itself.  But  we  must  first  find  what  the  disease 
really  ia  before  we  find  the  antidote. — John  PijAtt,  Gardener ^ 
HiUington  Hall,  Lynn, 

THE   BEAUTIFUL   AND   USEFUL   INSECTS  OF 
OUB  GABDENS.— No.  15. 

Much  that  has  been  written  of  late  years  on  the  subject  of 
Nature's  mimicry,  as  it  is  called,  appears  to  me  to  savour  of 
the  imaginative.  No  doubt  there  are  protective  resemblanoes 
traceable  between  some  insects  and  the  plants  or  other  sub- 
stances upon  which  they  feed,  or  to  which  they  resort.  What 
has  brought  this  fontrard  more  prominently  is  the  ciroum- 
stahoe  that  the  upholders  of  the  theory  of  evolution  press 
certain  of  these  instances  into  their  service.  After  admow- 
ledging  that  they  axe  unable  to  explain  the  conditions  under 
which  a  change  in  some  species  originated,  th«y  believe  that 
by  "natural  selection"  a  mimicry  occurring  at  first  in  but 
one,  or  at  least  in  a  few  individuals,  led  the  way  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  type,  and  the  continuance  of  ikaX  was  insured 
by  its  dose  resemblance  to  an  object  which  would  protect  it 
from  danger.  Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  these  resem- 
blances are  not  protective,  and  even  those  that  axe  seemingly 
so  have  not  quite  the  value  sometimes  assigned  to  them, 
curious  and  often  beautiful  as  they  are.  Thus  the  large  moth 
known  as  the  "  Bed  Underwing,"  sitting  on  the  grey  trunks  of 
the  Willows,  with  the  under  wings  concealed  from  view,  may 
be  easily  passed  unobserved,  yet  it  will  not  unfrequently  sit  on 
a  tarred  paling,  or  on  a  trunk  or  branch  that  has  lost  the  bark, 
and  then  be  visible  enough.  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood  asserts  that 
butterfiies  have,  in  some  instances,  after  they  have  gone  into 
the  pupa  state,  a  peculiar  sensitivenees  of  sldn,  so  that  the 
insect  takes  just  the  colour  of  the  object  to  which  the  pupa  ia 
attached,  very  much  as  a  photographic  plate  catches  an  image. 
He  gives  the  common  Nettle  Butterfiy  (Yaaessa  Urticas)  as  an 
example,  and  tells  us  that  the  pupsB  are  of  a  greenish  hue 
when  attadied  to  the  Nettle  leaves  or  stems,  and  more  or  less 
brownish  if  secured  to  paUngs  and  walls.  Other  entomologists 
have  not  found  this  exactness,  and  further  observations  appear 
needful  ere  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  fact.  It  is  at  least  singular 
that  Mr.  Newman,  whose  knowledge  of  British  butterflies  is 
equalled  by  few,  makes  no  allusion  to  so  striking  a  i>eeuliarity 
in  his  work  on  these  insects.  May  not  the  truth  be  that  we 
are  going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  in  the  matter  of 
natural  resemblances?  Our  forefathers  called  these  things 
simply  **  freaks  of  Nature ;"  we  want  to  produce  a  '*  eut-and- 
dried  "  explanation  of  the  reason  of  each,  and  with  all  our 
research  must  sometimes  fail. 

Hoping  the  reader  will  pardon  this  large  introdnetion  to  a 
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EStbtr  nokll  moth,  I  inttodnoB  a  ■peme*  oomtamitj  knomi  m 
the  Mkibled  B«katy  [BrrophilA  peila),  irliiata  u  Ireqneiillj  to 
be  saan  litting  on  gmrdaa  wall*  tonarda  tha  doie  of  Uie  ism- 
saar.  8a  nearly  does  the  iuM«t  ottan  reoambla  the  wall  whan 
it  ia  gTMOuh  white  ot  grey  with  liaheni,  that  I  have  obarared 
peiBona  ba  ao  dote  to  the  wall  aa  to  plaM  a  flngei  on  it  oloM 
to  one  of  thaae  mothi,  and  yet  not  Me  the  inaaet,  whieh  doei 
not  readily  take  fright.  Nor  does  it  Boon  oatch  the  eye  when 
nsbi^  on  «  paling,  though  if  on  a  brick  wall,  if  the  nanal 
colour,  it  is  loon  QOtioed.  Ihs  winga,  of  a  very  light  grey, 
fawra  markings  o(  a  darker  grey,  many  «peoinLena,  however, 
bttng  f  onnd  with  the  ground  oulonr  muob  darker,  either  giesn- 
ish  ot  brown — ol  aourae,  aooordlng  to  the  -riewa  of  certain 
tbeonita  tfaaee  are  intended  to  ait  on  dark-hned  walla.  At  the 
b— a  of  the  wing  i>  a  dark  blotch,  and  beyond  that  a  white 
b>r;  what  are  called  the  diaooidal  tpoit  are  large  and  iire- 
enlar,  and  the  fringe  ot  the  wingi  ia  prettily  spotted  with 
Uaakknd  grey. 

^Hmm  little  ciMtajM  are  no  wanderers,  seemingly,  from  tbs 
hnina  in  iriiioh  they  have  been  reared ;  their  life  as  larrn  and 
papn  ia  passed  upon  the  wall  where  we  find  ths  motha,  and 
tlio  latter  seldom  fly  to  any  diatanoe ;  indeed,  I  have  never 
■■on  one  take  wing  nnleaa  foroed  by  alarm,  when  it  oan  fly 
Tspdly  enoDgh,  yet  aattling  again  at  the  fint  oonvenient  spot. 
It  ia  worth  anyoos's  while,  in  spring  or  early  anmmar,  to  go 
to  a  wall  on  whieh  he  baa  seen  the  perfect  insect  and  examine 
the  erevioea  for  the  abodea  ot  the  larvie.  They  emerge  in  the 
aatnmn  from  the  egga  which  have  been  depoaiied  by  their 
farenta  aicong  the  flat  liehenB  so  oommon  on  waits  and  boild- 
iiigs,  and  after  leeding  a  little  they  hide  themselves  in  crannies, 
to  remain  inactive  dnring  the  cold  and  wet  season,  each  one, 
honnit-like,  making  arrangements  to  live  alone,  yet  not  exactly 
■olUaiy,  u  his  bretbren  of  the  same  brood  are  all  abont  him. 
CpoD  ihe  arrival  ot  the  Eret  mild  days  of  ipring  tbeu  1ut» 
b^in  to  feed  again,  always  preferring  those  lichens  that  are 
•atnrated  with  moistnre,  and  therefore  nsnally  engaged  npon 
their  food  at  morning  and  evening.  Through  the  day  they 
rooatlyrest  in  their  coooons,  for  even  when  larger  they  still 
follow  the  same  habit  of  forming  abodes  ot  silk  mingled  with 
partiolea  ol  mortar  or  mosB,  or  perhaps  with  biickdngt  gnawed 
aO  the  bricks  by  the  bnsyjaws  of  the  larva,  as  was  observed 
tU  the  late  Ur,  Bennie.  They  are  often  in  orevioes,  or,  if  not, 
aitill  BO  inganioiuly  made  to  reaamble  the  wall,  that  it  needa  a 
hltle  patience  to  diacover  tbem ;  and  hence  it  appean  that 
■anh  ttme  one  ot  theae  larvie  leaves  its  abode  it  has  to  make  a 


bole  therein,  the  same  being  oaretully  closed  again  c 


its 


FJg.l, 


-Lerra  of  A«nmj4is  Aculi.* 


Ur.  KewDian,  writing  of  the  habits  of  the  larve  of  a  speoiee 
of  the  same  genoi,  and  oloeely  resembling  the  Uarbled  Bsanty, 
tiioDgh  not  so  generally  diatribnted  tbronghoat  England — 
namely,  the  Marbled  Qreen  [Bryopbila  glandifera),  has  stated 
as  follows: — "It  is  cnrions,  and  rather  opposed  to  the  ordinsry 
habits  of  insects  in  this  reapect,  that,  as  a  general  mle,  eaoh 
eater^llai  ia  totally  carelesa  whether  be  retam  to  his  own 
dwaUmg-plsioe  or  to  that  of  some  relation;  be  will,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  eoolly  poaseas  himself  of  any  tenement 
he  Unds  nnooaapied,  and,  OBMtnUjalosiDg  the  sntranoa,  main- 
ly hi<  portion  againat  all  oomera.     Bappoiing,  however,  that 


thinks  of  aoatestitig  the  point,  but  oontinnes  to  wander  abont 
en  the  look-onl  for  a  bonse  ontil  be  finds  one  nnoocnpied ;  in 
no  instanoB  do  two  caterpillars  attempt  to  occupy  uie  same 
dwelling  aa  tenants  in  common.  Sboold  a  diffiotUty  arise  in 
finding  an  empty  konse,  which  not  nnfreqnently  happens,  the 
saterpiUar  Beta  to  work  in  the  most  contented  maimer  to  Con- 
nie prooeedings  of  B.  perla  are  somewhat  nmilar,  and  it  is 
also  observable  in  both  spedes  that  the  larvs  are  reluctant  to 
Btii  oat  in  dry  weather,  and  sbonld  it  be  lon^-oontiniied,  some 
ol  them  die  in  tbaii  hotUM  foim  starration.    Th«  fall-grown 


larva  is  of  a  blniah  or  slaty  ooloni  above,  with  aoma  irregular 
orange  markings  along  the  elds*  ot  the  body ;  the  lega  and 
the  nnder  aides  are  green ;  the  head  ia  blaekiab  and  abining. 
Being  mature,  it  then  forma  another  ooooon,  in  which  it  be- 
comes a  papa  or  chrysalis.  A.  snooeaaion  of  the  moths  is  to 
be  seen  most  years,  dnring  abont  two  months,  in  Jnly,  Angnst, 
or  September. 

The  ooeoons  of  the  moth  bsaring  the  Latin  designation  of 
Aoronyota  Aceris  (see  fig:  1,  8,  and  3),  and  the  Bngliab  of 
the  Sycamore  Dagger,  are  to  be  tonnd  among  garden  mbbish 
near  the  roots  of  trees,  and  also  on  palings,  for  the  larva  has 
rather  a  propensity  tor  wandering  sfter  it  has  ceased  eating, 
and  does  not,  as  a  rttle,  apin-np  dose  to  where  it  has  beoi 
feeding.      One  osnse   of 
its  per^rinationa  are  the 
high  winds  which  some- 
times prevail  in  antnmn, 
and  as  this  eaterpiUar  ia 
most  partial  to  the  higher 
brancnee  ot  the  Sycamora 
and  Horse  Chestnat,  it  ia 
apt  to  lose  its  grsap  and 
come  to  the  gronnd  with 
a  sadden    thnd,    rarely, 
however,  seemiDg  mnob 

ithe   worse    tor   its    fall, 
owing  to  the  protective 
coating  of  hairs.    I  have 
Fig.  a.-I»r™  ol  AsrosTiits  AmtIi.*         l»»i  ""i*  ">*«>'  shown  tO 

ma  by  gardeners  as  soroe- 
tblag  remarkable,  and  certainly  ita  aspect  does  disUngoish  it 
amongst  hairy  caterpiUars,  and  it  may  ouim  the  epithet  "bean- 
tifnl,"  while  it  is  never  common  enongh  on  those  trees  which 
tarnish  It  with  food  to  be  deemed  in  any  way  ui  injoriona  insect. 

The  body  of  the  caterpillar  ia  flasb-eolonred,  but  the  moat 
characteristic  pecoUar- 
ity  it  has  is  a  row  of 
lozenge  -  shaped  white 
spota  along  the  back, 
eight  ot  these  having 
a  velvety  blaok  edging. 
On  each  side,  also,  Uiere 
are  a  series  of  pencila 
or  brmhsB  ot  orange- 
colonied    hairE,   while  _ 

4he  blackhead  baa  on  "b-^-'^"'       „„>™^, 
it  a  white  mark  having 

a  resemblance  to  the  letter  V.  This  caterpillar,  which  is 
abont  in  Angnst  and  September,  if  alarmed,  at  once  rolls 
itself  into  a  ring,  the  head,  however,  not  being  within  the 
ring,  aa  with  aome  other  oaterpillara  that  resort  to  this  moda 
of  defence.  I  have  never  found  the  lorvm  of  Uiis  spedcs  make 
any  attempt  to  bite,  aa  do  aome  ot  those  belonging  to  the 
family  ot  ths  "  Daggers,"  thongb  their  jaws  oan  soarcely 
penetrate  the  hnman  skin.  No  donbt  the  hairs  BCrve  to  pro- 
tect the  larva  very  efleotively  from  the  attacks  of  nuiat  birda. 

The  UlaHtrious  Bfanmor  repeatedly  watched  the  larvs  of 
A.  Aceria  while  engaged  in  forming  their  cocoons,  and  be  per- 
ceived that  by  the  tuna  the  task  is  Gnisbed  they  are  almost 
entirely  bare,  the  hairs  being  introdnoed  at  intervals  among 
the  silk.  With  bis  nsnal  aocnraoy  be  notes  the  fact  that 
thOQgb  a  larva  palled  ont  the  hairs  in  tntts,  these  were  after- 
wards anbdivided  and  dietribnted  in  smallei  parcels,  each  being 
not  simply  entangled  in  the  cocoon  already  partly  spnn,  bnt 
Beoored  by  added  threads.  Quoting  this  aoooont,  Fignier,  in 
his  work  on  inseota,  remarka  that  "  tho  operation  most,  with- 
out donbt,  be  painfol  to  the  poor  animal."  As  to  that  etteot, 
however,  I  hardly  think  we  can  apeak  so  positively ;  the  hairs 
mingled  with  the  silk  do  certainly  serve  as  a  protection  from 
the  variable  weather  tbrongb  which  the  papa  has  to  exist  for 
eipbt  or  nine  months.  The  Sycamore  Dagger  moth  has  grey 
winga  dotted  and  streaked  with  black,  apecimena  occasions!^ 
tormng-np  in  which  all  the  wings  are  ol  a  dingy  shade  ol 
brown.— J.  B.  S.  C. 
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MRS.  PINCE'S  BLACK   MUSCAT— GKOWTH  OP 

yOXJNG  YINB8. 

I  BAva  seen  nothing  to  cause  me  to  suppose  that  there  are 

two   Qrapes  in  cnltivation  under  the  name  ot  Urs.  Finoe's 
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Black  Muscat.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  there  is  a  right  and 
wroDg  metibod  of  cnltnre,  and»  as  is  asaaHj  the  ease,  the 
majority  of  ns  have  followed  the  wrong  one.  It  will  be 
JBterestiDg  to  note  the  effect  of  snoh  alterattons  of  treatment 
tm  the  experience  of  the  past  season  may  snggest. 

Permit  me  to  remind  Mr.  Inglis  that  the  canes  of  25  feet 
long  were  prodnced  by  yoxxng  Vines  in  abont  four  months  after 
they  were  planted,  and  as  the  tips  of  the  canes  were  by  that 
thne  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  top  of  the  back  wall  of  the 
Tinery,  the  eyes  upon  that  part  growing  upon  the  treflis  sus- 
tained no  harm,  bat  rather  derived  mnch  benefit  from  the 
vnchecked  growth. 

^ere  can  be  no  donbt  that  mnch  mischief  is  occasioned  by 
an  indiscriminate  application  of  the  doctrine  of  dose-pinching. 
Far  better  would  it  be  not  to  toueh  any  part  of  a  Vine  during 
the  first  season  of  growth  in  its  permanent  position,  than  to 
pinch  and  train  with  the  precision  that  is  so  often  practised. 
Let  the  roots  and  branches  ramble  m  they  may,  we  want  no 
fruit,  but  growth  that  is  lusty,  stont,  and  strong,  to  establish 
the  Vine,  to  impart  to  it  a  vigoroiw  tonelitvtioB,  and  thus  lay 
file  foundation  of  healthy  aiid  Irsilliil  eiistenee.  It  may  be 
well  to  quote  a  case  in  point.  Amosg  a  batch  of  forty  or  fifty 
Tines  that  once  came  into  jxa  h«Mhi  to  be  planted  in  a  new 
range  of  vineries,  was  a  Black  TTanibwgjb  of  so  weakly  a  con- 
dition that  it  was  first  of  all  p«l  asUa  m  <adew,  but  as  the 
roots  prored  to  be  healthy  and  the  steadsor  mom  well  ripened, 
I  determined  to  afford  it  a  comer.  It  was,  therefore,  pruned 
to  within  2  feet  of  its  base,  and  instead  of  being  pinched  tike 
its  more  sturdy  neighbours  every  shoot  was  encouraged  to 
grow.  The  result  obtained  was  remarkable  and  conclusive, 
for  this  weakly  plant  actually  yielded  four  or  five  canes  that 
were  larger  than  many  of  the  single  canes  of  the,  at  one  time, 
more  vigorous  Vines. — Edwabd  Lucshttbst. 


MY  SEED  OBDEBS--A  BETBOSFEGT. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  first  made  out  a  seed  order. 
I  had  then  beeome  **  head  man."  How  I  had  longed  for  the 
lime,  and  promised  myself  what  wonderful  things  I  would  do  I 
I  felt  sure  that  I  was  in  advance  of  the  times,  and  would  show 
hew  to  strike  out  of  the  rusty  old  grooves  that  my  hard- 
headed,  grey-hairsd  chief  had  moved  in.  To  be  sure,  he  was 
safe,  there  was  no  gettitag  over  that ;  but  then  what  was  it  ? 
V7hy,  only  the  same  things  over  again.  True,  we  had  always 
plenty  of  roots,  and  vegetables,  and  herbs.  Onions  never 
failed — ^no,  never ;  but  then  we  had  only  two  sorts — summer 
and  winter  Onions ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  young  fellows 
knew  very  well  that  they  were  nowhere  amongst  the  new  kinds 
— out  of  date,  and  would  do  very  well  for  cottage  gardens ; 
but  something  different  was  wanted  In  a  nobleman's  place, 
such  as  more  sorts  to  "  follow  one  another,"  and  not  sticking 
to  the  common  6d.-an-ounce  ttiings.  And  then  the  Beet — 
just  the  same  one  old  sort.  Of  course,  there  was  no  com- 
plaint of  colour  or  favour ;  but  then  his  lordship  did  not  know 
what  good  Beet  was — ^had  only  had  this  **  old  thing  "  all  his 
life,  which  was  not  right,  considering  the  splendid  new  sorts 
he  ought  to  enjoy.  We  would  have  five  or  six  sorts  to  **  foUow 
one  another."    Of  course,  that  was  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

And  then  Lettuce.  Just  two  sorts  of  that  again,  and  only 
two.  Such  as  it  was  we  could  always  cut,  summer  and  winter 
— ^indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  prides  of  our  practical  Yorkshire 
<diief,  as  he  said,  "  Niwer  to  be  wihoot  sallet."  **  Follow  one 
another'*  the  Lettuces  certainly  did  by  the  surplus  plants 
running  to  seed.  But  what  waste !  and  how  short-sighted  not 
to  grow  all  the  new  sorts  which  could  hardly  be  made  to  run 
at  all,  the  reason,  as  eveiybody  knew,  that  seed  was  so  dear  I 
What  better  proof  could  anyone  desire  than  that  ?  And  tiien 
their  **  nutty  "  flavour— what  a  treat  it  would  be  to  his  lord- 
ship, oTir  sorts  tasting  of  plain  Lettuce,  and  nothing  else ! 
Bat  his  time  would  go  and  ours  come,  and  we  would  then  show 
the  difference  between  fogeydom  and  progress. 

Worst  of  all,  however,  were  the  Peas.  I  am  afraid  it  made 
our  blood  crawl  when  we  thought  about  it ;  and  we  were  almost 
lUihamed  to  admit  the  fact  that  in  a  fine  four-aered  garden 
were  only  three  or,  at  the  most,  four  sorts  relied  on  to  supply 
the  regular  great  demand.  It  is  true  a  few  odd  pints  of  new 
ones  were  obtained  for  trial  now  and  then,  and  eveiybody 
could  see  their  superiority  but  the  "  old  fossil ; "  and  then  the 
three  great  bags  would  come  as  usual  marked  Early  Frame, 
Ohampion  of  England,  and  Ne  Pluf  Ultra,  with  a  few  quarts 
over  of  British  Queen.  Early  Frame  we  knew  was  a  long  way 
in  axrear  as  the  times  went,  the  new  ones  being  a  week  or 


ten  days  in  advance,  and  we  actually  labelled  it  the  **  Old 
Snail ;  '*  and  in  the  following  May,  and  as  if  to  make  ua 
ashamed  of  ourselves,  the  **  Old  Snail "  gave  us  a  good  dish 
on  the  18th  day  in  the  north  of  England,  and  it  was  Seldom 
that  it  was  after  the  26th  that  we  had  to  wait  for  a  peck. 
Champion  of  England  we  had  a  little  more  respect  for,  it  being 
in  Bendigo's  time,  who  had  the  '* oracle  of  the  ring"  in  the 
bothy,  otherwise  it  was  druidioal,  and  not  what  the  nine- 
teenth-century Peas  had  come  to.  "  Ke  Plus  "  was  vary  well ; 
but  row  after  row  was  surfeiting.  We  liked  British  Queen 
better,  being  so  much  sweeter  to  eat  out  of  the  pods  as  we 
gathered.  No  doubt  we  had  an  abundance  of  Peas  to  gather 
every  day  from  May  until  severe  frost  set  in ;  but  then  having 
the  same  old  sorts  over  again  was  unbearable,  and  I  think  we 
added  unprofessional.  In  a  garden  like  that  we  would  have 
fifteen  or  twenty  varieties  to  "  follow  one  another,"  and  hia 
lordship  should  have  **  the  best "  instead  of  being  kept  to  the 
common  ones  year  after  year.  The  old  chief  had  a  regular 
crotchet  about  his  Peas ;  and  if  he  could  not  get  the  first  sowing: 
in  on  the  5th  of  November,  not  many  things  on  the  place  were 
right,  nor  people  either.  On  the  arrival  of  this  day  we  knew* 
the  order — ^it  was  probably  forty  years  old.  This  was  it 
exactly :  **  Na,  lads,  lets  ha  t*Peas  in— it's  t'fift  agean.  Qit 
all  t'labels  written^— three  Frames,  seven  Champions,  fire  Ne 
Plus,  and  one  Queen,  and  that'll  do  for  t'season.  Av  niwer 
been  wihoot  Peas  i*all  ma  time,  an'  ha  ,niwer  sal  be  atioldng 
to  fold  sorts  an  sixteen  sawings." 

Cauliflowers  (including  Broccoli)  we  had,  in  those  days,  "  all 
the  year  round;"  and  of  both  put  together  we  had  never 
more  than  half  a  dozen  what  we  called  '*  paltry  old  sorts."  01 
Cabbage  we  had  the  ridiculous  number  of  two,  one  of  which  haa 
vanished  off  the  face  of  the  earth — no,  catalogues — ^by  its  old 
name  of  Carver's  Early.  We  thought  it  ought  to  have  done  thai 
years  ago.  True,  the  old  sloth  would  be  ready  to  cut  as  soon  as 
the  Brussels  Sprouts  were  over,  but  we  knew  the  new  ones  were» 
much  faster  than  tliat ;  and  how  he  should  pet  it  by  planting 
in  a  wood  for  seed  three  miles  away  from  any  of  its  congeners, 
we  could  never  understand.  We  knew  very  well  his  object, 
because,  as  he  said,  "  he  muddent  hev  seed  '  smittled,'  as  he 
sud  niv7er  git  another  like  it ; "  but  that  an  old  thing  like  that 
should  be  worth  all  the  trouble  was  a  mystery  we  could  not 
fathom.  Then  we  never  grew  anybody's  "Fern-leaved'*' 
Parsley  as  we  ought  to  have  done.  Certunly,  we  were  never 
known  to  be  short  of  a  handful,  and  never  heard  the  cook, 
grumble  once,  but  that  was  because  she  knew  no  better,  and 
we  longed  to  teach  her  what  first-class  Parsley  really  was. 

At  length  the  old  chief  was  called  to  his  fathers,  full  ot 
years  and  honours,  and  never  had  the  writer — he  knows  it  now 
— a  more  trusty  friend  nor  a  more  safe  and  reliable  teacher,  or 
his  lordship  a  more  competent  and  faithful  servant.  His  motto 
was,  **  A  few  thingB  and  good  te  depend  on,  and  of  these  a^ 
strong  lot ; "  while  lor  fansj  it  any  be  anmmed-np,  "  As  many 
as  you  like,  bvft  Bot  avMh  el  eaelu"  That  was  an  old  man'a 
counseL    Iict  ns  test  it. 

Aa  this,  however,  may  stretch  my  letter  to  an  faoid&Ml^ 
length,  I  think  I  had  better  defer  it  till  next  week.  In  th» 
meantime  let  me  not  be  prematurely  dubbed  an  old  fogey 
prejudiced  against  all  improvement,  and  an  enemy  to  further 
research  and  further  effort  in  any  direction  tending  to  advance 
horticulture,  and  to  add  to  the  benefits,  pleasure,  and  intereat. 
of  which  it  is  an  inexhaustible  seource.  No ;  if  I  have  read 
the  Journal  for  over  twenty  years,  and  hope  to  enjoy  the  same- 
pleasure  over  twenty  more,  I  cannot  admit  myself  an  old  fogey 
yet,  but  had  rather  be  yclept— An  Oij>  Fbixni). 


THB  KITCHEN  GABDBN.— No.  6. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  most  desirable  shape  for  t^ 
walled-in  garden  7  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  the  question » 
though  in  doing  so  I  may  be  unable  to  advance  anything  beyond 
that  which  practice  has  already  taught  most  of  us.  The  ma- 
jority  of  those  concerned  know  that  a  garden  is  walled-in  for 
the  purpose  of  not  only  securing  increased  warmth  for  the  cul> 
tivation  of  early  vegetables,  but  also,  and  principally,  to  afford 
a  home  for  those  tender  and  choice  fruits  which  will  not  arrive 
at  perfection  without  greater  protection  and  heat  than  can  b» 
secured  in  the  open  ground.  To  prolong  the  ripening  of  some 
fruits  and  to  hasten  that  of  others  are  objects  likewise  to  be 
considered.  Although  various  forms  have  been  advocated,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  can  be  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  those  about  to  make  a  garden.  There  are  gardens,  it  is 
true,  of  various  irregular  shapes ;  but  as  these  result  from  the 
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iMhaiiy  to  adof  t  a  mora  dMinUa  shape  I  ahall  not  4w«a  oa 
"~  V^*.J  ^  *^  «itUn«a  of  tkoM  foiM  moaily  adopted, 
meh  tbe  amatear  win  find  eanba  eaBljappUed  to  ha 


J^.  liepnMiita  aaqaaMirith  thavidU  at  right  anglea,  tha 
—  aanhnal  pointe  of  tha  eoa^MMa  being  indieaked,  as  in  the 
^}^^l^ ^  ^•**«»  »»  ■• ».  ^'  Beyond  the  noithen 
nepeol,  whuh  u  the  leaet  Unportant.  there  am  time  other 
.^reet  and  moet  im^rtank  aspects— Tia.,ionth,  east,  and  west, 
<a  eqnal  lengths.  Now,  as  the  snn  travels  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  north  waU  faeee  doe  soutii,  this  wiU  be  exposed  to  the 
*in  foroe  of  the  son  at  mid-day,  and  the  son  will  play  on  the 
•J^MP«*  «P  to  tha*  time,  and  afterwards  on  the  west, 
Before  leaTins  ^^.  1 1  may  say  it  is  sometiraes  better  to  alter 
.  ^iK^*"******^''**^ **>***•  «*»°^*te  of  the  locality;  lor 
n  1860,  when  I  hadaocees  to  Thompson's  •«  Oardener's  Assist- 
yt,'*  I  made  two  or  tiiree  extracts  from  it,  which  I  wiU  qnote. 
fii reiMnance  to  this  he  si^,  "In  the  warm  parts  of  Britain 
^  wafl  on  the  north  side  riioold  face  the  snn  at  11  i.m..  and 
«ba  wane  on  the  east  and  west  sides  should  ran  parallel  to 
each  otlMT  and  proceed  at  right  angles  from  the  waU  on  the 
north  aide.  Where  the  climate  is  not  quite  so  good  the  wall  on 
~.5!*  ;*•  ™*y  ftwe  direct  south,  witti  east  and  west  walls 
tfftni^  angles  toil**   If  the  garden  is  made  of  an  oUong  shape. 
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«s  ahown  hi  >^.  2,  the  soathem  aapect  is  eoasiderably  increased, 
mad  the  east  and  westwaUs  xedneed.  Gardens  of  snob  a  shape 
«0B  convenient,  and  often  more  suitable  than  any  other,  in 
colder  looalitias  snch  an  addition  to  the  southern  asneet  is 
^«7  deairable.  '^ 

I  eonse  now  to^.  3,  which  gives,  besides  a  north  and  weat 
^raU,  one  thst  faeee  the  son  an  hour  or  two  befoxe  mid^li^. 
The  ehief  olqeet  ia  this  is  not  only  to  vary  the  soothem  aspect, 
bat  its  position  allows  the  swi  to  shine  on  the  opposite  eide 
<d  the  waU-^that  is,  the  north-west  side,  for  an  honr  or  two 
before  it  sets ;  bat  it  is  not  a  lom  that  woold  commend  itself 
ior  any  other  reason,  and  in  sqoazing-ofl  the  qaarten  end 
iNMcdera  there  is  a  little  waste  of  groond,  as  well  as  two  or  three 
^angnlar  pieces,  whieh  are  alwa^  awkward  to  oross. 


fig.  8. 


Fig.  4. 


Viff.  4  is  the  same  as  jl^.  3,  only  running  direct  north  and 
«mth.  Here  the  north  and  soath  walls  or  aspects  are  much 
cedoced,  and  the  east  and  west  aspects  of  connderahlfe  extent. 
Gardens  belonging  to  villa  residences  near  towns  are  often  of 
this  shape,  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  they  are  easily  formed, 
and  there  is  no  waste  of  space  in  laying  oat  the  ground. 
Harrow  slips  like  these,  if  favourably  sitaated,  are  aboat  the 
best  that  ooald  be  chosen ;  but  when  a  lArgje  piece  of  ground  is 
endoeed  in  this  way,  the  only  means  of  inoreaslBg  the  soathem 
aspect  is  to  carry  a  waU  across  the  centre  from  east  to  west ; 
but  for  small  plots  it  would  not  be  a  wise  plan  to  do  so,  as  the 
well  would  take  up  room  and  shade  the  ground  on  its  north 
aide. 


Cottsideruig  tte  vwioos  pourts  in  favour  of  gardens  of  dif- 
lirent  forms,  there  appear  to  be  none  whidi  would  meet  with 
such  favour  as  a  square  or  an  oblong ;  for  besides  aif  ording  tha 
most  desirable  aspects,  there  is  economy  in  their  constraotion 
and  arrangement  as  well  as  in  the  after-nunsgement,  and  by 
very  little  contrivance  they  can  be  made  to  appear  as  ornamental 
as  any  other  fancy  form  that  can  be  devised  with  due  regard 
to  the  neeeseaiy  aspects  lor  the  cultivation  of  fruits.  I  theie- 
fore  think  I  ahall  not  be  wrong  in  fh^yiMiing  tiks  lour  figures  X 
have  given  for  ay  future  remarks;  and  whatever  may  be 
omitted  or  not  mdecstoodin  this  paper  will,  I  trust,  be  brought 
out  more  plainly  hi  sabseqnent  articles.— Tbokis  Rbooxd. 

BOYAL  HORTICULTUBAL  SOGIBTT. 
IiOBD  AuBsn  Chubcdecill  has  sent  for  pnblication  the  fol- 
lowittf;  reply  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Idndaaj  on  the  pzoiy 
question,  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue:— 


,     ^.     ,  -l«.BatkDia«KB.W,Jsm«»T«.W4. 

"Smr-In  his  letter,  published  in  ytmr  impression  of  tha 
99th  ult.,  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay  stigmatises  as  untrue  the  three  lol- 
lowiagstatementB  in  the  cirouhur  letter  reoently  issued  by  Ifr. 
Bateman,  myself,  and  others. 

"(I)  That  the  OouneU  of  the  Society  have  set  the  body  of  tha 
Fellows  at  deAance  in  the  question  of  voting  W  proxy. 

**i^)  That  the  seme  Couaoa  represent  only  ttie  interests  eC 
the  Fellows  residixig  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tha 
Gardens 

'<(B.)  niat  tiie  same  Council  neglected  to  call  the  special 
general  meeting  of  the  Booiety  for  the  puxpoee  cf  considering 
the  question  of  proxy-voting  until  after  the  time  when  it  ou^it 
leadD^  to  have  been  called. 

"  Ae  first  of  these  statements  may  perhaps  be  considered  a 
matter  of  opinioQ.  A  meeting  of  tiie  FeUows  was  specially  held 
for  the  purpoee  of  ooniiderinc  a  propoeition  to  extend  the  power 
of  votinc  b]r  proxy  to  all  Fellows  of^  the  Society.  The  meeting 
aiBrmea  tiiia  proposition  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The 
Chairman  tiien  announced  that  the  Council  were  not  legaUy 
bound  to  carry  out  the  desire  of  the  FeUows,  that  tiiey  would 
take  such  steps  as  thev  might  think  proper,  and  would  commu- 
nicate them  to  the  FellowB  when  they  chose. 

''In  fear,  apparently,  of  another  resiflution  being  brought 
forward  in  ooDseqoence  of  his  announcement,  the  Chairman 
abruptly  dissolved  the  meeting  without  even  waiting  for  the 
customary  vote  of  thanks.  The  Council  have  since  tdken  no 
step  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Fellows.  Whether  they  can 
be  said  to  have  set  the  FeUows  at  defiance  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

"  As  re^ds  the  second  of  the  statements  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Lindsay,  it  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety ;  and  if  Mr.  lAndsay 
and  his  coUeagues  think  otherwise,  the  sooner  they  are  unde- 
ceived the  better.  Bveryone  in  the  Society  knows  that  the  old 
Council  of  the  Society  were  disgusted  into  quitting  thidx  ofllce 
last  March  by  a  vote  of  want  of  ooafldeaee*  sprung  vjpoa  then 
by  a  laotioB  of  the  FeUows  residing  near  the  Gscdens,  who  were 
dissatisfted  because  the  old  Council  refused  to  mske  the  interests 
cl  horticulture  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  that  faction. 

"  The  third  statement  objected  to  by  Mr.  landsay  is  fortunately 
a  matter  of  arithmetic,  ana  can  be  easily  disposea  of. 

''By  bye- law  60  of  the  Society,  the  Council  are  bound  to 
summon  a  genersl  meeting  within  twenty-one  days  from  the 
receipt  of  a  rsquisition  signed  by  twelve  FeUows.  The  neces- 
sary notice  was  posted  on  I>ecember  ji ;  the  latsst  day,  thereforet 
lor  whieh  the  Council  should  h«re  aummened  the  meeting  was 
December  SML  The  CounoU  delayed  the  meeting  until  the  dch 
instant.  "  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'  AliVaWP  S.  QSURGBILL.*' 

The  Boyal  SorHeiUturdl  Society  €u  it  is  and  euit  might  ht. 
In  some  letters^  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.B.S. — This  is  a  repiiat  of 
various  letters  Mr.  WUson  has  written  on  the  lamentable  state 
of  the  Society,  and  whieh  had  previously  appealed  in  various 
horticultural  periodicals. 

BNTOMOLOGIGAL  SOCIETTS  MEETINGS. 

Ttes  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  at  Burlington  Houso 
on  the  6th  January,  Professor  Westwood,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Meldda  exhibited  a  series  of  photographs  of  highly  msgni- 
fied  insects  taken  by  the  microscope  and  camera  obsoura,  apd 
the  President  statea  that  a  work  had  been  some  years  ago 
published  in  Austria,  in  which  the  beautifuUy  variegated  wings 
of  the  Tephrites  were  represented  of  an  enlarged  size  in  the 
same  manner.  Mr.  McLachlan  oaUed  attention  to  a  paper  con- 
tained in  the  last  part  of  the  French  Entomological  Society's 
Annals,  by  Messrs.  Bar  &  Laboulbdne.  on  a  Sou^  American 
species  of  Moth  (Palustra  Labonlbenel)  closely  allied  to  our 
Satin  Moth,  but  of  very  extraordinary  habits,  the  horva  being 
aquatic,  living  in  the  canals  d  the  Sugar  pUintstkni  in  Osyewna 
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ttid  feeding  upon  ftnaqnalioplAikt.  TheoaierpiUAritfTexyhaizT, 
and  the  enpply  of  ur  necessary  for  its  support  was  appazentiy 
entangled  in  its  hairB,  the  larva  breathing,  in  the  nsnal  manner 
of  caterpillars,  by  means  of  small  spirades  along  the  sides  of 
the  body. 

The  President  gave  an  aoooont  of  a  small  mass  of  cocoons 
recently  found  attached  to  a  pot  in  which  a  Bose  tree  was  grow- 
ing, and  which  on  being  opened  were  foond  to  contain  cater- 
pillars  of  the  common  Yellow-tail  Moth,  not  more  than  a  quarter 
grown ;  the  cocoons,  therefore,  were  only  their  winter  quarters, 
and  not  the  ordinary  cocoons  of  the  chrysalis.  It  was  stated 
that  the  larvn  of  the  Satin  Moth  also  spin  cocoons  in  which 
they  pass  the  winter  gregariously.  Mr.  Stainton  had  likewise 
noticed  that  the  laryas  of  Nepticula  were  gregarious  in  the 
young  state.  Mr.  Butler  callea  attention  to  a  memoir  by  Mr. 
Biley,  the  State  entomologist  of  Missouri,  U.S.,  on  the  American 
species  of  butterflies  of  the  genus  Apatura,  and  on  the  curious 
manner  in  which  tiie  chrysalis,  instead  of  being  suspended  by 
the  tail,  is  fixed  against  its  support.  A  letter  m>m  M.  OliTier 
was  read,  stating  ubat  he  had  recently  come  into  possession  of 
a  portion  of  the  coUeotion  of  his  grandfather^  the  celebrated 
French  coleopterist,  which  was  in  good  condition,  and  which  he 
should  be  happy  to  exhibit  to  any  entomologist  who  might  be 
desirous  of  verifying  the  Olirienan  types.  Unfortunately  the 
CarabidiB  and  Longiooms  were  lost. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  read  a  monograph  on  the  wood-boring  bees  of 
the  genus  Xylooopa,  and  Dr.  Sharp  read  descriptions  of  the 
PselaphidiB  and  Scydmonidie  collected  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  Japan. 


Thb  anniTsrsary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
26th  January,  at  Burlington  House,  the  President  bein^  in  the 
chair,  when  reports  from  the  Council  were  read  showing  the 
satisfactory  state  of  the  Society,  and  especially  commenting  on 
the  great  value  of  the  memoirs  published  in  its  Transactions 
during  the  past  year.  An  address  was  also  delivered  by  the 
retiring  President  on  the  recent  procress  of  the  science,  which 
waff  oraered  to  be  printed.  On  a  Dallotthe  followinff  gentlemen 
were  elected  officers  of  the  Society:  Sir  Sidney  S.  Saxmders, 
President;  B.  MoLachlan,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  Messrs.  Grut  and 
Yerral],  Secretaries;  and  Mr.  Janson,  Librarian;  and  Messrs. 
Boyd,  Dunning,  F.  Moore,  and  Meldola  were  elected  into  the 
Council. 


MILDNESS  OF   THE  WINTEB  IN  EAJ3T 

LOTHIAN. 

I  BEND  you  herewith  a  bloom  of  Sweet  Pea  picked  to-day 
.  (January  80th),  in  the  garden  of  Mr,  Dods,  fanner  at  Congalton 
near  North  Berwick,  where  a  patch  of  mixed  Sweet  Peas  has 
been  growing  and  flowering  aU  winter,  intertwined  in  a  large 
bosh  of  the  common  China  Bose,  which  is  thickly  famished 
with  blowing  and  full-blown  Boses ;  and  both  have  afforded 
inpplies  of  cut  flowers  np  to  this  date.  Here  also  a  fine  plant 
of  Sweet  Bay  is  now  thickly  covered  with  swollen  flower  buds, 
and  the  Laumstinus  is  clothed  almost  to  snowy  whiteness  with 
fully  expanded  floral  corymbs ;  these  two,  as  well  as  the  Alex- 
andrian Laurel,  being  seemingly  aa  luxuriant  in  growth  as  if 
they  were  in  their  native  climes  of  Southern  Europe  and  North 
Afnca.  In  the  surrounding  fields  and  waste  places  many 
common  weeds  are  flowering  and  seeding  as  freely  as  at  mid- 
summer, sneh  as  the  common  Sow-thistle  and  purple  Lamiom, 
of  which  sprigs  an  endosed ;  as  iJso  the  common  annual 
Fumitory,  Annual  Meadow-grass,  Chiokweed,  Gronndsel,  and 
many  others. 

In  the  pastures  the  Daisies  with  "  their  snawy  bosoms  sun- 
ward spread"  contrast  beautifully  with  the  verdant  grassy 
herbage.  There  also  Buttercups  occasionally  show  their  golden 
heads.  By  the  roadsides  Dandelions  are  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent ;  while  under  the  hedges  those  in-some-parts  favourite 
spinaceous  esculents,  the  common  Nettle  and  Bobin-run-the- 
hedge,  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  gathered  for  culinaiy 
purposes. 

In  the  fields  the  Swedish  Turnips  and  such  of  the  few  rough- 
leaved  sorts  that  still  remain  are  rapidly  starting  up  to  flower. 
Toung  grass  almost  entirely  conceals  the  stubble  of  last  year, 
and  in  many  of  the  warmer-lying  fields  it  already  assumes 
the  appearance  of  **  windrolling  "  when  passed  over  by  gentle 
breezes.  In  ihe  orchards  the  expanding  yellowish  buds  of  Pear 
trees  are  conspicuous ;  and  still  more,  in  the  woods  are  the 
golden  buds  of  the  Balsam  Poplar,  and  the  silvery  ones  of 
the  earlier  Willows,  the  **  siller  sanghs  wi'  downy  buds "  of 
Bums. 

Congalton  is  on  a  low  south-lying  slope  of  that  trap  rock 
district  in  the  north-east  portion  of  the  county  whicJi  culmi- 
nates in  North  Berwick  Law,  the  Bass  Book,  and  other  less 


important  eminenees,  and  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  and 
north  by  the  Oerman  Ocean  and  the  broad  estuaiy  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  "  snabs,"  or  small  hillocks 
of  trap,  are  frequently  protmded,  upon  many  of  which  the 
|n«tty  Maiden  Pink,  Dianihus  deltoides,  is  remarkably  abnn- 
dMit ;  and  the  Grow  Qadio  is  so  common  that  its  root-bulbs,  as 
well  as  compact  cone-like  heads  of  small  bulbels,  are  gatheied 
for  stewing  and  pickling.— Wxllux  Gobbib,  Sdififmrgh. 


AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

FOR  1878. 

Thv  following  are  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  :— 

As  the  prevalence  of  allotments  is  a  subject  of  interest  in 
connection  with  questions  relating  to  the  condition  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  and  artisans,  the  inquiry  as  to  allotments  was 
renewed  in  the  present  year,  ahd  made,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  extend  to  all  garden  idlotments  detailed  from  the  houses  of 
agricultural  labourers  and  artisans. 

The  return  shows  there  were  in  1873  as  many  as  246,000 
allotments  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  242,000  were  in 
England,  1700  in  Wales,  and  2100  in  Scotland.  The  practice 
of  letting  land  in  smfdl  allotments  detached  from  cottages  is 
not  nearly  so  common  in  Wales  and  Scotland  as  in  England ; 
and  even  in  England,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  of  allot- 
ments in  each  county,  allotments  sre  comparatively  few  in  the 
QOrthem  districts.  Differences  in  rates  of  wages  and  of  local 
agricultural  customs  affecting  the  support  of  the  labourers,  as 
well  as  in  the  number  of  smaU  holdings  above  the  size  of  allo^ 
ments,  are  no  doubt  some  of  the  causes  that  make  garden 
allobnents  more  or  less  numerous  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  total  extent  of  land  let  in  garden  allotments  in  Great 
Britain  in  1873  was  69,681  acres,  which  shows  almost  exactly 
an  average  of  one-quarter  of  an  acre  for  each  allotment,  and 
the  average  for  England  is  the  same.  The  average  size  of 
allotments  varies,  however,  in  the  different  English  coxmties. 
In  twenty-four  counties,  in  which  there  were  altogether  122,000 
allotments,  the  average  size  may  be  said  to  vary  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  acre.  In  eighteen  counties,  in 
whidi  tiiere  were  altogether  120,000  allotments,  the  average 
size  may  be  said  to  vaiy  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  an 
acre,  (hie-eighti^  of  an  acre  is  the  quantity  of  land  usually 
considered  as  much  as  can  be  thoroughly  cultivated  hy  an 
employed  agricultural  labourer  in  his  spare  time.  ' 

^e  extent  of  arable  or  grass  land  used  for  fruit  trees  of  any 
kind  in  Great  Britain  in  1873  was  returned  as  148,221  acres 
This  is  a  smaller  acreage  than  was  returned  in  1872,  but  the 
decrease  has  chiefly  occurred  in  consequence  of  incorrect 
returns  under  this  head  in  previous  years,  in  those  parts  of 
England  where  fruit  trees  are  not  extensively  planted,  and  in 
Wales.  The  land  returned  as  under  fruit  trees  does  not  con- 
stitute a  separate  portion  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  country^ 
as  the  greater  part  of  land  so  employed  is  also  returned  as 
under  green  crops  or  grass. 

The  extent  of  market  gardens  in  Great  Britain  in  1878  was. 
37,884  acres.  Of  this  number  34,748  acres  wer^  in  England — 
the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  contain- 
ing 15,542  acres,  or  44.7  per  cent,  of  the  market-garden  land 
in  England. 

Less  land  was  planted  with  Potatoes  in  the  United  Eingdonk 
in  1873  than  in  1872  by  138,000  acres,  or  about  9  per  cent. 
The  decrease  in  Great  Britain  was  49,000  acres,  and  in  Ireland 
88,000  acres.  The  general  failure  of  the  crop  in  1872  tended 
to  diminish  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  in  1873. 
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A  CENTUBY  OP  ORCHIDS  FOR  AMATEUR 

GROWERS.— No.  19. 

ONGIDIUH. 

A  FKW  membem  of  this  extensive  genus  claim  our  attention 
in  this  portion  of  our  task,  although  our  prescribed  numbesa 
render  it  necessaiy  that  they  should  be  few.  In  the  present 
enumeration  those  kindf  have  been  selected  which  are  remark- 
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kU«  (or  the  bMiitj  of  theii  flowert,  ud  wbioh,  in  additiaa, 
mm  infflaint]?  low  in  priee  to  bring  tfa«m  within  th«  MMb  of 
all  unatcnn ;  mnd  aren  with  these  Tettrictiona  I  find  there  an 
nombeiB  of  beantifol  kindB  whioh  hare  been  puaed  oTer  in 
■ilenee;  bnt  the  gii  cpeciei  intiodnoed  preriondj,  Mid  thoee 
ben  enDBMrated ,  will  be  found  a  reaionable  proportion  lor  the 
Centcry.refeTenoe  to  whioh  will  befoandat  page  11,  Jnly ,1S7S. 
To  speak  it)  general  terms,  Cattlejra  treatment  will  init  the 
kinda  named  below  admirably,  and  therefore  it  will  be  qnite 
'o  reoapitnlate. 


to  rirchaee;  certainly 
lack  it,  and  yet  I  waa  i 
bloom  than  with  any 
other  ipedet  I  have 
aem ;  the  fact  waa  I 
had  been  tangfat  to  ex- 
peettoomnah.  Having 
eaiiy  indulged    in    a 

riion  for  entomology 
Cormiog  eDlIeotionn 

of    the    Britteh   Lepi- 

doptera,  I  had  become 

conTersantwith  all  the 

forma    of    oar    nativs 

diiunal    Epedes.    and 

the     flowers    of     the 

plant  in  question  had 

been  deecribsd  to  mo 

b7   DOD'eotomological 

Menda     as    being    a 

porfeet  representation 

of   a    Urge    bntterOy, 

so  I    longed   for    the 

time  to  come  when  I 

ahonld  feast  my  eyet 

upon    this     vegetable 

irondar.  At  length  re- 
port  came   that   in   a 

garden     aone     eight 

miles     distant    Onoi- 

dinm    Papilio  was  in 

bloom,  and  ae  soon  as 

I  and  another   fonng 

companion    oonld   get 

away  we  started  oS  to 
see  this  wonder.     In 

pasaing   throogh    the 

stoves  and  Orohid 
houses  my  brain  WM 
fnll  of  great  go^^ieons 
bntto^ies,  and  I  was 
wondering  how  the 
bnrar  aide  ot  the  wings 
woold  differ  from  the 
upper  aide,  when,  to  my  atter  diBOomStnre,  I  waa  told  the 
flower  before  me  was  the  veritable  one  we  had  tmdged  eight 
miles  to  see,  and  I  had  actually  stood  before  it  and  not  re- 
cognised the  resemblance.  Those  of  my  teodere,  however, 
who  ma^  yet  be  strangers  to  this  beantifal  Orchid  must  not, 
howerer,  imagine  from  the  above  that  no  simUaiity  existB,  for 
there  is  a  striking  likaneu  if  a  little  imagination  is  bronght  to 
bear  apon  it ;  bnt  from  having  imagined  too  mnch  I  was 
ntteily  disappcnnted,  and  I  have  alwi^  a  vivid  reoolleatiim 
ol  my  leeUngs  npon  that  oooadon  whenever  I  draw  attention 


.  IB. — A  grvid  old  inhabitant  of  onr  plant 
hooMB,  and  one  that  never  fails  to  charm  every  beholder.  It 
is  a  masaive-gcowing  kind,  and  to  bring  it  to  perfeation 
should  be  onltivated  in  a  pot.  The  peeudobnlbs  are  large, 
light  green,  streaked  and  freoUed  with  red  and  brown,  bearing 
npon  their  apei  a  large,  thick,  bright  green  leaf.  The  spike 
attains  a  height  ol  abont  3  feat,  and  is  mooh  branched,  bear- 
ing a  profnaion  of  large,  bright  clear  yellow  flowen,  which  on 
the  reverse  aide  are  wliite.  It  blooms  dnriug  Usy  and  June, 
and  oantiones  a  very  long  Ume  in  (nil  beatit;.  Native  of 
Gnatemala,  Venezuela,  Ac. 


this  plan 
)noidinn) 


.  idinm  Papilio  thrives  bettnpon  a  blook  of  wood  or  oork, 
and  should  be  well  exposed  to  smuight.  The  psendobnlbs  are 
somewhat  oompressed.  and  beat  a  large,  solitaiy,  dark  green 
leaf,  whioh  is  bii^iij  streaked  and  spotted  with  reddish 
bfown.  The  flower  spike  is  long  and  slender,  and  from  its 
tatx  only  the  flowers  are  prodnoed  one  at  a  time.  The  epikea 
shonld  never  be  ont  o&  nntil  quite  dead,  for  I  have  known 
tbsm  to  oontinoa  to  produce  flowers  from  the  same  spike  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  sepals  are  long  and  narrow,  stand- 
ing erset  like  the  antanns  ut  a  butterfly ;  the  petala  are  broad, 
and  extend  liorizontaUy,  whilst  the  large  Up  is  supposed  to 
ropieeout  the  body ;  the  ground  colour  is  bright  brown,  trans- 
nnely  barred  wiUi  rich  yellow,  saving  the  Up,  whioh  ia  yellow 
in  the  centre,  with  a  broad  marginal  band  of  bright  bay. 
Native  of  Trinidad,  Ac. 


olnda  in  my  Century, 
becaose  the  majority 
of  them  luiuHate  in 
strong  heat,  although 
at  the  same  time  I 
am  fully  persuaded 
several  others  might 
be  grown  noder  similar 
couiiitinna.  I  havepro- 
vioualj-  rt  corded  my 
dielike  to  (umiKation 
for  the  d<>striii:tioa  of 

chida,  and  my  tiperi- 
onaa  goes  to  prove 
that  it  ia  one  of  the 
ohief  causes  of  Vandaa 
losing  their  bottom 
le^iTes.  Some  of  my 
readersmaysay,  "But 
how  are  we  to  get  rid 
of  the  horrid  pe«t 
which  Inrks  in  the 
axils  o(  the  leaves, 
and  turns  them  a  dirty 
reddish  brown?  We 
may  just  aa  well  lose 
ourTanda  andAerides 
leavss  by  fumigation 
aabytheinsect."  For 
this,  which  ia  popu- 
larly known  as  the  red 
thrips,  we  use  tobaooo 
powder;  and  if  the 
amateur  is  a  smoker, 
he  may  fomigate  any 
partioidar  phuit  when 
enjoying  his  evening 
pipe. 

V.  TXHKB.  —  A  very 
distinct  specieB,  the 
atoms  and  leaves  being  terete,  msh-like,  and  dark  green. 
The  flowers  measure  from  S  to  4  inches  io  diameter,  and  some 
what  resemble  those  of  a  Fholfcnopsis  in  shape;  sepals  and 
petals  white,  Buetased  with  rosy  pnrple ;  whilst  the  lip  is 
purplish  crimson,  but  yellow  in  the  throat.  Some  varieties 
flower  much  more  freely  than  others.  It  may  be  grown  either 
on  a  blook  or  in  a  pot ;  the  latter  will  be  found  preferable  if 
the  plant  Is  of  any  considerable  tizo.  Itusually  btooma  about 
Jane,  and  continues  long  in  beauty  if  kept  from  the  sprinkliogs 
of  the  syringe.    Native  of  Sylhet. 

V.  BoxBCBoHn. — A  Bpeoies  of  great  beauty,  much  neglected 
of  late  years,  but  really  well  deserving  a  place  in  even  the 
most  ohoioe  selection.  It  is  a  emall-Krowing  species,  its  two- 
ranked  lesvee  being  thick  and  fiashy,  cariuate,  and  deep  green ; 
HpaU  and  petals  BiiiTin  white,  and  prettily  tessellated,  the 
lip  in  one  variety  being  blue,  and  in  the  other  red.  It  blooms 
daring  June  and  July,  and  lasts  long  in  perfection  if  the 
blooms  are  not  syringed.  I  am  particular  io  naming  the 
syringe,  because  I  have  frequently  noticed  flowers  may  get  wet 
without  injury  from  condensation,  but  if  wetted  with  the 
syringe  they  invariably  become  spotted  and  soon  fade  away. 
This  apeoies  is  a  native  of  northern  India. 

T.  cxitlLZA. — This  is  a  favourite  with  everyone,  and  may 
be  called  a  gem  amongst  gems,  and,  as  I  have  before  noticed, 
it  grows  naturally  at  a  considerable  altitude,  and  in  a  some- 
what low  temperature.    I  am  ot  opinion  that  it  likes  plenty  of 
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light,  a  moderately  oool  temperatnze  dnring  winter,  and  a  moiet 
atmosphere  all  the  year  roond.  It  should  nerer  he  rested — 
that  is,  dried  off,  and  requires  the  least  possihle  amount  of 
sphagnum  or  any  other  material  ahout  its  roots.  The  leayes 
are  arranged  in  a  distichous  manner,  and  are  dark  green. 
Spikes  ereot,  hearing  from  six  to  twelTe  large  flowers  from 
4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  uniform  lovely  soft  hlne. 
It  hlooms  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  mostly  during 
winter  and  spring.    Native  of  Khasia. — Ezpbbto  Obbde. 


VAEIBTIBS  OF  POTATOES. 

I  AOBEE  with  the  Irish  Fanner's  Gazette  and  the  Bev.  W.  F. 
Baddy ffe  as  to  synonyms  and  pseudonyms,  but  must  disagree 
with  tiie  Irish  Farmer's  Gazette  in  the  list  of  synonyms  given 
in  the  article  **  Old  Friends  with  New  Names  "  (see  Joubmal  of 
HoBTicuLTUBB,  page  55),  and  am  glad  Bir.  Baddyffe  has  pointed 
out  some  of  the  errors.    Without  any  divination,  it  may  be 
considered  that  the  basis  on  which  the  conclusions  of  the 
Irish  Farmer's  Gazette  are  founded  were  that  of  the  trials  in 
the  *'  Ohiswick  Garden  last  year,"  and  that  the  ymter  has  no 
practical  acquaintance  with  many,  if,  indeed,  any,  of  the  varie- 
ties of  Potatoes  in  the  list  of  synonyms.    I  have  no  desire  to 
he  hard  on  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  but  cannot  refrain 
from  observing  that  whoever  relies  on  so  sandy  a  foundation 
for  a  list  of  synonyms  must  be  prepared  for  the  consequences ; 
for  the  one  object  of  a  Society  like  this  should  be  to  prevent 
errors  of  nomenclature,  and  to  keep  down  the  varieties,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  a  reason- 
able number,  giving  no  new,  or  alleged  new,  thing  a  certificate 
without  proof  that  it  is  superior  in  quality  and  produce  to 
existing  varieties.    The  South  Kensington  establishment,  as 
far  as  I  can  understand,  is  where  the  certificated  varieties  are 
manufactured  ad  libitum  and  ad  infinitum,  and  it  may  be  that 
any  doubtful  subject  can  be  settled  by  the  other  establishment 
atChiswiok.  No  great  harm  will  then  be  done;  for  though  certi- 
ficated at  Kensington,  it  will  be  proved  worthy  at  Ghiswick  or  be 
found  a  synonym  of  some  standard  variety.    It  may  be  that  a 
certificate  incentive  is  necessary  to  induce  the  exhibition  of  new 
varieties,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  a  variety  should  one  year 
appear  as  a  certificated  new  thing  and  the  next  as  a  synonym. 
A  certificate  given  anything  means  that  it  will  be  sent  out  at  a 
price  double  or  more  than  the  double  of  that  for  which  it 
would  be  if  it  were  to  be  found  a  synonym,  and  I  must  submit 
that  many  of  the  errors  in  nomenclature,  the  multiplication  of 
varieties,  and  the  many  worthless  varieties  existent  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  due  to  the  certificate  principle  adopted  by  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society — the  granting  of  certificates  to 
subjects  which  only  appear  as  selected  specimens  of  what  a 
sort  may  be  brought  to  by  culture  and  art,  rather  than  as 
manifesting  what  Uie  subject  is  under  the  general  treatment 
of  other  kinds.    Many  subjects  we  happily  do  not  hear  of  nor 
see  named  again  after  the  year  of  their  being  certificated  and 
distributed,  and  it  would  oe  well  if  no  subject  were  allowed  a 
certificate  until  it  had  been  grown  along  with  other  standard 
ones,  and  found  distinct  and  superior.    No  other  test  ought 
to  be  admitted  with  vegetables — ^they  should  be  judged  compa- 
ratively with  other  kinds,  and  they  would  then  have  given  them 
what  the  public  is  certain  to  give  them  when  the  certificated 
or  otherwise  commended  subjects  come  into  their  hands,  fdter 
a  comparative  trial— commendation  or  condemnation. 

I  simply  mention  these  matters,  as  they  have  long  found  a 
place  in  my  mind  among  the  impressions  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  since  the  establishment  at  South  Kensington. 
Horticulture  has  advanced,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  indepen- 
dent of  any  centralisation  of  it  in  a  society,  but  of  that  ad- 
vancement very  little  of  the  solid  part  can  be  claimed  by  the 
Society  outside  Ohiswick. 

The  best  school  of  horticulture  would  be  a  large  estate, 
established  on  the  co-operative  principle,  cultivating  imita  and 
vegetables  for  profit  as  well  as  the  testing  of  new  varieties, 
and  then  none  but  the  very  best  kinds  of  either  fruits  or 
vegetables  would  find  their  way  into  private  gardens.  To  Kew 
might  safely  he  entrusted  plants  or  floriculture  and  arboricul- 
ture, and  with  this  and  a  national  establishment,  or  even  a 
private  one,  in  so  far  as  the  money  could  be  found  from  the 
private  rather  than  public  purse,  dealing  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, the  Boyal  Horticultural  Sodety  might  be  let  go,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  a  never-ceasing  bone  of  contention  over  which 
no  two  agree.  Disorder  and  disorganisation  are  but  the  fore- 
runners of  decay  and  dissolution,  and  to  this  the  Boyal  Hor- 
ticultural Sodety  is  advancing  with  blind  measured  steps.    No 


disinterested  on-looker  oan  fail  to  see  the  infatuation  that 
promnts  the  two  factions  into  which  the  members  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Sodety  are  divided — the  desire  for  power ; 
hoih.  studiously  seeking  the  interests  of  the  Sodety,  and  pursu- 
ing their  cause  with  a  vehemence  that  may  hasten  the  inevitable 
day  of  reckoning.  They  pretend  to  uphold  the  Sodety  which,  as 
at  present  and  for  some  time  constituted,  in  no  way  promotes 
the  interests  of  gardening  or  gardeners.  Surely  the  fates  have 
been  against  the  Sodety  since  its  removal  from  Chiawick  to 
Kensington — ^the  glory  of  the  former  being  centred  in  the 
latter.  Were  Flora  and  Pomona  to  appear  it  is  certain  it 
would  not  be  at  South  Kensington,  except  it  were  briefly  upon 
some  fite  day,  but  at  Ohiswick  amongst  their  devotees,  old 
faces  and  true.  Jealous  indeed  are  the  gods,  and  so  is  every- 
one in  the  horticultural  world  of  the  interests  of  horticulture. 

The  title  of  the  artide, "  Old  Friends  with  New  Names," 
has  led  me  to  the  above  expression  of  my  ideas  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Sodety.  I  will  now  proceed  to  express  myself 
as  regards  Potatoes  new  and  old,  especially  those  mentioned 
by  the  Irish  Farmer's  Gazette.  The  onslaught  is  against  "  six- 
teen impostors  with  assumed  names;"  they  being  impositions 
on  the  Kentish  Ashleaf .  I  could  have  understood  this  had 
they  one  and  all  been  put  down  as  Ashleaf,  without  the  prefix 
Kentish.  What  is  Kentish  Ashleaf?  Is  there  any  difierenoe 
between  it  and  "  Greeper,"  a  name  given  to  the  old  Ashleaf  on 
account  of  the  tubers  being  produced  at  some  distance  from 
the  stem  on  rather  stout  wires  ?  In  what  respect  does  it  differ 
from  the  old  Ashleaf  ?  I  put  these  questions,  for  it  is  evident 
the  Irish  Farmer's  Gazette,  oi  its  authority,  has  oonduded  that 
because  some  kinds  are  of  one  type,  having  originated  from  a 
certain  variety,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  synonyms  of  the 
original.  In  no  other  way  can  I  account  for  the  placing  of 
Yeitoh's  Improved  Ashleaf  in  the  company  of  Oambridgeshire 
Kidney.  Last  year  "  our  best  authorities  "  had  found  it  iden- 
tical with  Gloucestershire  Kidney  and  Boyal  Ashleaf,  it  not 
being,  in  my  opinion,  an  improvement  to  place  this  very  de- 
sirable kind — t.tf.,  Vdtch's  Improved  Ashleaf — in  the  sodety  of 
Early  May,  whidi  is  an  inferior  form  of  Ashleaf.  Vdtclf  s 
Ashleaf  is  a  most  desirable  kind  for  forcing,  in  pots,  pits, 
and  frames,  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  stnoning  a  point  to 
discover  it  is  one  year  identical  with  Gloucestershire  Kidney 
and  Bivers^  Boyal  Ashleaf— both  of  whidi  are  later  by  ten  days 
to  a  fortnight,  and  have  stronger  haulm — and  the  next  that  it 
is  Oambridgeshire  Kidney,  the  Kentish  Ashleaf. 

Monads  Pride,  happily,  is  so  dissimilar  to  ^e  "  old  familial 
Ashleaf "  that  we  may  pass  it  by  without  comment,  as  no  one 
who  has  grown  the  two — a  thing,  by  the  way,  I  may  mention 
very  few  hav&— will  ever  agree  to  the  synonym. 

Up  to  this  stage  we  have  twenty  pretenders  for  the  honour 
of  the  Ashleaf,  and  it  may  be  said  of  them  all,  one  is  as  much 
Ashleaf  as  the  other.  They  all  show  their  parentage,  and  for 
ordinary  purposes  may  be  reduced  to  two,  or  at  most  three, 
kinds — viz.,  Sandringham  Kidney,  the  nearest  to  the  original 
of  all  kinds  named,  notwithstanding  that  the  Irish  Farmer*8 
Gazette  sets  it  down  as  an  impodtion  on  Myatt's  Prolific  Ash- 
leaf, the  original  name  of  Myatt*s  Ashleaf,  which  is  ten  days 
later— it  is  a  vexy  true  stock  of  the  old  Ashleaf;  S^att's 
Prolific  Ashleaf,  or  Vdtch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  the  two  being 
good  croppers,  and  very  good  in  quality,  will  suoceed  the 
Sandringham.  Those  three  are  the  best  of  the  Ashleaf  type, 
Myatt's  having  its  tubers  dose  to  the  stem,  whilst  Vdtch^s 
are  produced  on  rather  long  wires,  but  gives  a  more  even- 
sized  tuber. 

We  now  oome  to  Lapoione,  no  more  variable  Potato  known, 
so  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  number  of  synonyms.  I 
could  in  any  year  put  forth  hall  a  dozen  from  a  seleetion  of 
the  true  kind.  It  sports  more  than  any  other  sort,  and  the 
kinds  named  as  originating  from  it  are  all  of  them  inferior, 
if  we  except  Yorkshire  Hero,  whidi  undoubtedly  is  a  fine 
Lapstone,  in  no  w^y  inferior  to  it.  Originating  from  the  Lap- 
stone  by  seed,  it  is  not  neaxly  so  variable  as  the  Lapstone, 
but,  neverthdess,  has  all  the  ohaiaoteristios  of  the  Lapstone, 
it  not  being  free  from  reverting  to  the  Gopper-noeed  kidney 
from  which  the  Lapstone  is  derived.  Huntingdon  Kidney  and 
all  the  aliases  have  more  of  the  Oopper-nosed  Kidney  blood 
than  of  the  Lapstone,  not  one  at  aU  comparing  with  the  Ls^ 
stone  for  quality.  They  are  all  too  much  nose,  and  hed  too 
long;  the  Lapstone,  though  flat,  being  a  bulky  Potato,  with 
very  little  difference  between  the  rotundity  of  the  nose  and 
heel.  The  Yorkshire  Hero  has  a  better  ocmatitation,  hosee 
succeeds  on  soils  from  whidi  the  Lapstone  is  driwn  by 
their  wetness  and  doseness.    To  keep  the  Lapetone  true  the 
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Med  (mIs)  ■hofold  be  Teiy  eeiefuUy  aaleeled,  ehoosmg  those 
that  haTe  the  greatest  rotundity,  and  have  the  ends  as  nearly 
alike  as  posaihle,  rejeettng  thoae  with  thick  noses  and  small 
taiJa»  and  this  persisted  in  annually  will  keep  the  Lapstone 
"fBKj  seleot.  Than  the  old  tme  Lapstone  there  is  no  better 
land  of  Potato  as  a  seoond  early;  bat  to  say  that  all  the  varie- 
tiespran  at  page  56  are  synonyms  of  the  Lapstone  is  decidedly 
wrong.  Of  the  Lapstone  raoe  they  are,  and  degenerate,  but 
all  are  distinct  from  the  Lapstone,  which  nine-tenths  of  those 
under  that  title  are  not.  No  variety,  as  before  stated,  varies 
so  rnneh,  no  kind  is  sa  diffienlt  to  obtain  a  break  from  seed. 
Xlte  seedlings  all  ran  back  to  the  Copper-nosed  Kidney,  or 
have  great  length  with  flatness.  Only  once  have  I  made  eare 
of  a  hreak.  I  have  at  last  a  Lapstone  with  a  rose  skin,  the 
tobere  being  long,  flat,  carved,  thick  nose,  small  tail  end, 
doable  the  size  of  the  parent,  with  a  thick  eproat,  porple  and 
stout;  haulm  weak,  erect,  more  like  that  of  a  round  kind 
than  a  kidney,  and  though  a  late  kind  in  sprouting,  not  need- 
ing to  be  planted  on  that  account  before  April,  or  even  May. 
It  ripens  with  the  second  earlies,  and  when  the  dU«ase  is  severe 
sheds  its  leaves,  and  eecapes  it.  It  will  suit  the  Boyal  Agri- 
enltnnd  Society:  the  Iruh  Farmer's  Gazette  will  not  treat  it, 
beeaoae  of  the  I«apstone  raoe,  as  a  synonym  of  that  variety. 

Begent  is  made  the  same  as  Early  Oxford.  It  is  time  to 
give  in,  for  they  are  as  diverse  as  any  two  round  Potatoes  well 
can  be,  and  I  should  not  trouble  about  it  except  to  say  that 
thoee  wanting  a  good  Begent  wiU  find  it  in  Walker's  Eariy, 
which  beats  the  whole  of  the  Begents,  being  earlier,  with  a 
stiff  erect  haulm.  It  would  be  a  happy  union  of  blood  whoso- 
ever might  give  the  earliness  of  the  Barly  Don  and  a  touch  of 
its  pink  eye  to  tHe  Begent. 

Bed-skiimed  Plourball  I  must  confess  to  being  deceived  in. 
I  had  what  I  thought  was  it,  but  discarded  it  from  its  being  a 
**  Softpball,"  when  last  year  I  had  some  Bed-skinned  Flourball 
sent  me.  They  were  very  different  from  the  other,  having 
shallow  eyes  and  a  rough  skin,  the  first  having  deep-sunk  eyes 
and  a  smooth  skin.  I  have  at  last  the  true  sort  as  originally 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading ;  and  though  it 
boils  well  now,  cooked  in  the  oven  or  roasted  it  is  better.  The 
American  Bed  is  not  Bed-skinned  Flourball  nor  Boston  Bed : 
both  are  the  same  as  I  had  at  first-r-what  the  Irish  Farmer's 
Gazette  may  know,  if  it  can  reach  back  to  the  time  of  Uie 
diaeaae  becoming  general  in  1845,  as  the  Irish  Oups,  and  well 
the  eyes  resemble  cups. 

I  have  no  seedlings  to  recommend,  though  I  have  one  or 
two  for  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  ready  now,  and  may 
in  1878  have  more  that  no  art  of  man  can  prevail  against  by 
persistent  bad  cultivation  with  disease.  I  do,  however,  recom- 
mend the  old  Ashleaf  Kidney,  its  improved  form,  Myatt's 
Prolific  Ashleaf,  Lapstone,  and  a  round  fiat  sort,  Paterson's 
Yietoria,  witii  Walker's  Early  Begent,  and  Bed-skinned  Flour- 
ball»  making  sure  that  you  have  it,  and  New  Hundredfold 
Flake,  the  latter  a  piebald  sort,  and  with  the  next  preceding  a 
late  good  keeper.  I  am  also  glad  to  verify  the  statement  of 
"  D.,  Deal,"  that  they  are  not  subject  to  nor  have  had  disease. 

Jost  a  word  about  Willard,  a  red-skinned  sort  that  boils 
beanlifnlly  white,  and  is  excellent  both  in  cropping  and  quality. 
Sxeelsior  is  a  fine  white  sort,  round  as  is  Willard,  and  botii 
havo  dwaif  hauhn — ^the  very  type  of  haulm  we  want,  but  lacking 
the  woody  character  of  Hundredfold  Fluke  and  Bed-sldnned 
Flourball.  I  have  some  seed  from  Excelsior,  from  which  I 
hope  for  much. 

Mr.  Luckhorst  is  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  Potato 
osnayo,  no  prise  being  awarded.  I  agree  with  the  finding  of 
the  Judges,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  the  "  blundering  "  policy  of 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society.  If  the  essays  were  not  worth 
the  £100  prize,  surdy  the  Society  ought  to  have  been  above 
saving  themselves  £100  to  offer  in  a  prize  for  that  which  the 
essays  did  not  contain.  The  essays  have  had  taken  from  them 
their  snbstanoe ;  a  basis  for  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Sociefy  to  act 
upon  has  been  given ;  and  I  am  sure  none  of  the  essayists  will 
liegrodge  the  time  and  labour  exi>ended  if  only  the  result  be 
the  improved  cultivation  of  the  Potato,  which,  however,  the 
Society  ignore,  choosing  rather  to  seek  for  disease-resistiog  new 
kinds  to  battie  against  the  present  mode  of  cultivation,  which 
it  needs  no  one  extraordintfily  endowed  to  discern,  is  with  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Soeisty  perfection.  GK>  on,  Mr.  Luckhurst, 
eoltivation  is  more  at  fault  than  the  Potato ;  but  make  it  good 
as  yoa  may,  the  fact  remains  that  whether  the  treatment  be 
md  or  not,  there  are  conditions  attending  the  culture  of  the 
Potato  over  which  the  cultivator  has  no  (Orect  or  certain  eon- 
tiol-4B  other  words,  Potatoes  are  disessed  under  the  best  I 


cultivation,  as  I  contend  they  have  been  for  a  very  lengthened 
period,  if  not  through  all  time. 

We  want  hardier-oonstitutioned  kinds  of  Potatoes — ^kiads 
that  will  endure  the  vioissitades  of  our  climate ;  kinds  that  by 
bad  cultivation  as  for  centuries  practised  will  not  become 
diseased ;  kinds  that  are  disease-resisting,  mere  waxy  lumps 
of  matter  as  yet,  but  which  we  all  of  us  wish  to  see  floury, 
suited  alike  to  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Sooie^  and  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  about  as  likely  we  shall  have  duease-proof  Po- 
tatoes in  1878,  and  continue  the  present  general  cidtivation, 
as  we  shall  then  entsar  on  a  period  of  uninterrupted  prosperity 
and  peace. — A. 

CHATSWORTH, 

THE  SEA.T  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  DEY0N8HIBE.— No.  1. 

Chatswobth  is  a  hamlet  of  Bdensor  parish,  about  nine  miles 
from  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire ;  it  was  known  in  Norman  times 
as  Ohetesworde,  and  belonged  to  the  Crown,  though  it  was  in 
the  custody  of  William  de  Peverel,  ancestor  of  that  *'  Peverel 
of  the  Peak"  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  celebrated.  From  the 
Peverehi  it  passed  to  the  Leche  family,  so  named  from  their 
ancestor  being  the  king's  leech  or  surgeon.  From  thence  it 
passed  to  an  Agard,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  William  Cavendish,  and 
It  has  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
He  married  the  well-known  heiress  of  Hardwiek,  and  thus 
became  the  chief  of  the  Derbyshire  aristocracy.  He  began  to 
erect  a  noble  mansion,  but  dying  before  even  one  of  its  wings 
was  finished,  the  completion  devolved  on  his  widow,  who  by 
her  fourth  marriage  became  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  ThtX 
building  did  not  satisfy  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  so  he 
began  (in  James  II.'s  reign)  to  reconstruct  it.  This  was  in 
1687,  and  the  mansion  was  finally  completed  as  it  now  appears 
m  1706. 

What  memories,  associations,  and  reflections  crowd  on  one's 
mind  at  the  mention  of  this  place !  No  need  to  couple  with  it 
the  claptrap  name  of  the  '*  Palace  of  the  Peak,"  a  name  which 
certainly  gives  one  the  notion  that  towering  abovu  its  stately 
halls  is  to  be  seen  the  pictuiesque  mountain  beariug  that 
appellation,  instead  of  its  being  some  fifteen  miles  away.  No 
need  to  tell  a  gardener  at  least  of  the  number  of  its  rooms, 
the  size  of  its  halls,  the  costliness  of  its  decorations,  or  the 
value  of  its  paintings :  to  him  it  speaks  of  something  above 
and  beyond  all  these.  It  was  the  home  of  Paxton,  the  place 
where  the  Victoria  regie  first  opened  its  beauties  in  England, 
where  the  house  is  now  so  celebrated  as  the  model  of  that 
glass  palace  to  which  all  the  world  was  attracted  in  1851,  and 
which  now  crowns  the  heights  of  Sydenham — one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  pleasure  to  an  overgrown  metropolis,  and  in  addition 
to  all  this  still  the  home  of  many  a  rare  plant,  and  the  place 
where  all  interested  in  our  beloved  pursuit  may  find  amuse- 
ment and  instruction. 

It  was  with  some  such  feelings  that  I  turned  aside  on  my 
way  to  the  great  Manchester  Bxhibition  in  September  last  to 
pay  a  long-promised  visit  to  Chatsworth.  It  had  for  many  a 
year  been  Measured  up  as  a  treat  in  store,  and  now  that  it  has 
been  enjoyed  the  memory  of  it  will  cling  to  me  as  one  of  those 
bri^t  days  in  the  calendar  cretd  notanda.  It  was  a  lovely 
evening  when  I  found  myself  at  the  Bowsley  station,  and  there 
being  no  'bus  for  more  than  an  hour,  I  stuted  off  for  a  most 
lovely  walk  to  Bdensor.  It  was  moonlight  before  I  reached 
the  idllage ;  and  the  splendid  foliage,  the  calmness  of  the  night, 
broken  only  at  times  by  the  deer  as  they  boxmded  through  the 
bracken,  tended  to  make  the  walk  most  enjoyable.  The  hotel 
at  Bdensor  is  charmingly  situated,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  I 
was  as  comfortably  lodged  and  taken  care  of  as  I  could  have 
been  at  any  west-end  hotel,  but  truth  compels  me  also  to  say 
I  had  to  pay  quite  as  much  for  my  accommodation  as  I  had  at 
the  "Langhiua"  a  week  before.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
village  suggests  to  me  the  thought,  that  of  all  forms  of  society 
the  feudal  is  (when  the  carrying-out  of  it  is  complete  and  the 
head  of  it  considerate),  that  which  ensures  the  best  results; 
just  as  of  all  forms  of  government  despotism,  if  the  despot  be 
truly  the  father  of  his  people,  is  that  which  secures  the  greatest 
hi^piness.  Here  at  Bdensor  you  have  the  very  ideal  of  a 
village :  the  houses  all  so  beautifully  built  and  the  gardens  so 
well  kept,  the  church  and  school  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
people,  that  but  for  that  most  disturbing  element  our  poor 
human  nature,  one  might  suppose  that  this  must  be  the  abode 
of  contentmeiit  and  peace. 

On  the  following  morning,  in  accordance  with  a  courteous 
invitation  from  ^.  Speed,  the  able  gardener  at  Chatsworth, 
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intsriDr,  bnt  of  weing  the  gToandB  uid  gudeni. 
how  shall  I  *etitnre  to  attempt  »nj  deaoription  of  the  vailed 
beanties  aod  immenae  oolleotioiu  of  thii  irondeifnl  plaoe  F 
But  in  tooViug  round  I  oune  to  the  cocolnaion  that  thera  mro 
two  apeeialitiea  of  the  place  whioh  in  their  vay  ate  naiqae,  I 
mean  the  grand  Falm  Honae  and  the  Victoria  Tank  Honse. 
"  Unique!"  lome  one  ma;  is;  tteah  from  reading  the  glowing 
dBBcription  of  the  Palm  honse  at  Kew  in  the  "  Edinburgh." 
Ym,  unique ;  tot  while  both  ore  Palm  honeeE  they  ate  euen- 
tiallj  different.  It  leeme  a  necesBity  of  a  publio  goiden  that 
artiitio  arrangement  muiit  give  way  to  utility.  It  ii  not  ar- 
ranged fot  the  pleoenre  ol  few  or  many,  bat  lot  the  benefit  ol 
icietie«  and  the  world  at  large.  Mow  aoienoe  aeofia  at  art. 
What  are  all  the  glorie*  of  pencil  oi  toete  of  arrangement  oom- 


pired  with  the  gatfaering  of  one  uimtifla  laot  t  And  lo  E«t 
Palm  hooM,  whjie  poBseuiitg  many  noble  apeeimeuB,  fi  to  the 
general  epeotator  mnddly,  dirty,  and  inartiatie.  Happily  at 
Chetiworth  it  is  the  other  way :  loieuee  it  not,  u  we  know 
^m  its  reoordR,  neglected,  bat  taste  predominate*.  Where 
in  a  pablio  garden,  fot  instonee,  eonld  be  arranged  that  erooa 
aTenae  of  Mussa  whioh  makea  one  almoet  fancy  onsialt  in 
some  tropioal  forest  ?  Look,  too,  at  those  grand  hanging 
haeketa,  suepended  all  along  tiom  the  roof,  6  feet  in  diameter, 
and  filled  with  Aohimenee  crowded  with, their  lovely  flowen 
and  hanging  over  on  all  sides  of  the  basket.  I  never  believed 
this  plaat  to  be  capable  ol  enoh  things  until  I  saw  it  here. 
Again  we  oome  on  a  forest  ol  Agaves,  suggesting  at  onoe 
MeiioD.  Then  look  at  theae  noble  Bpeoimens  flanking  the 
centre  walk ;  Chamnrope,  Phtmii,  Livistona,  and  other  Palnu 


towering  up  to  reaeh  llie;  jujej  toof,  Here,*again,  are  flne 
plants  of  Cyp«9  'rovolnta,  and  in  another  plaoe  a  charming 
rockery  from'which  a  oaeoade  falls,  and  around  whieh  tropioal 
plants  send'forth  their  lovely^foliage.  But  stay,  what  is  this  ? 
— thatlb^lliant  scarlet  flower  displaying  itself  some  8'or  10  feet 
np — can  this  be  Ibe  pnzzle  of  many  an  Otchid-growBr  ?  Yes, 
it  is  Benonthera  ooooinea,  at  which  many  a  sood  gardener  has 
shaken  bis  head  and  said  he  ootdd  do  DotMug  with  it.  Mr. 
Speed,  however,  has  fonnd  oat  the  way  to  moke  it  display 
its  beauties.  He  placed  a  green  pole  in  the  Palm  honse, 
planted  the Renknthera  olose  to  il,  Dp  thin  it  climbed  and  flow- 
ered :  then  another  higher  pole  was  placed  near  it,  and  then  a 
third.  *o  that  now  it  has  run  np  about  10  feet,  and  displays 
its  brilliont  coloured  flowers  most  profusely.  It  is  a  triumph 
of  Rood  culture,  of  whioh  Mr.  Speed  may  jnelly  be  proud. 

Stove  climbers  have  here  an  opportonity  rarely  afforded  to 
them.  We  see  Allamondas  confined  in  pots,  or  else  allowed  a 
single  nilter  to  climb  apon ;  here  they  wander  at  their  own 
■weet  ^11,  and  most  lovelv  objects  they  make,  their  rich  solden 
blossoms  showinff  themeelves  most  eons picnonsly.  TreeFems, 
too,  have  a  grand  opportunity  of  displaying  their  beantiei,  and 
the  whole  aspect  ot  the  hoase  is  one  of  ever -eh  angina  and 
varied  beauty.  Nor  will  the  girdentr  who  is  botanieally  inclined 
or  fond  ot  curious  forms  be  at  faolt.  There  is  a  fine  collection 
of  Cacti  ranged  along  the  nide  of  the  hoTise,  and  many  rare 


forma  of  Agave  Bnd'Beaneanieatteattered;thn>ughoat|it';  while 
lovely  masses  of  Adiantmn  on  the  rockwork,  and  other  Fens, 
relieve  by  their  tender  and  elegant  foliage  the  more  rigid 
forms  jnst  ennmerated.  Altogether  this  Palm  honse  is  a  thmg 
of  heanty  on  which  one  delights  to  dwell,  and  whieh  most 
be  a  great  source  of  ptide  to  the  gardener  in  whose  charge 
itia.—I>.,Deal. 


MT  BIRD   DIABT   1873. 

In  May  last,  when  I  sent  you  my  bird  diary  for  the  first  port 
of  IBTS,  I  promised  to  send  my  report  again  at  the  end  of  the 
yaor,  but  I  have  so  little  of  interest  to  chronicle,  that,  had  it 
not  been  fot  my  promise,  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to 
trouble  yon  with  the  following  lines. 

July. — I  mentioned  that  in  May  several  enokoos  were  eon- 
stantly  in  my  farm  garden,  and  that  they  kept  down  the 
gmb  whioh  dsvonra  the  leaves  of  the  (looaeberries ;  u  a 
rule  they  disappeat  at  the  end  ot  June,  indeed  so  regalarly 
that  there  is  a  naying  in  these  potts,  that  "  the  onokoo  alwava 
hnys  ahorseatPetshoteFair  {the  28th  Jane],  and  rides  awa v." 
Ooe.  however,  a  lull-grown  young  bird,  was  left  behind  thi* 
year,  and  I  saw  him  frequently  till  the  18th  July,  when  fa« 
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finally  diaappeaMcL    He  was  mj  tama,  and  would  allow  me 
to  come  within  a  few  yards  of  him. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  month  we  had  been  been  nnnBually 
free  from  blaekbxrds ;  we  had  only  onr  own  home-bred  birds 
abont,  and  we  did  not  mnoh  object  to  their  helping  themaelTea 
to  fruit.  There  was  plenty  for  ns  all ;  bnt  one  morning,  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  when  I  went  oat,  I  saw  the  Basp- 
benry  boshee  in  a  state  of  agitation.  They  were  shaking  about 
without  any  apparent  oanse,  but  on  going  nearer  to  see  what 
WM  the  matter,  about  twenty  blaokbirds  fled  out  of  them, 
and  as  many  more  from  an  adjoining  plantation  of  Bed 
Gorrants.  The  ease  was  erident  enough :  my  neighbours* 
bUMkbirds,  haTing  finished  the  fruit  at  home,  had  eome  and 
qnartered  themselyes  on  me.  Others  oame  to  join  them,  till 
the  garden  was  full  of  them.  We  shot  at  them,  we  tried  to 
dziTe  them  away  with  dogs,  by  shouting,  by  throwing  stones, 
but  to  no  purpose;  at  last  tibey  would  not  eyen  rise,  but 
sat  there,  hiding  themselves  in  the  foliage,  twittering  and 
laughing  at  us.  They  finished  the  Baspberries  and  Currants ; 
then  all  the  Oooseb«rries  which  were  not  covered ;  then  the 
early  Pears ;  then  they  set  to  work  at  the  Plums,  preferring 
the  Victorias  to  all  others,  but  when  they  were  finished,  taking 
any  that  were  left,  ripe  or  unripe — all  was  the  same  to  them ; 
then  they  finished  tiie  Mahonia  berries.  Then  they  disap- 
peared for  a  time,  returning  about  the  middle  of  October,  to 
eat  the  windfalls  from  some  perry  Pears.  This  done,  they  left 
UB  for  the  winter,  and  returned  to  their  own  homes.  They 
were  assurted  by  a  pair  of  missel  thrushes  and  a  few  song 
thrashes;  but  these  last  are  by  no  means  so  bold  or  so 
ToneiouB  as  their  kinsmen. 

In  SepUmber  and  October,  beyond  the  raids  of  blackbirds 
moitioned  above,  I  have  little  to  chronicle.  We  had  a  passing 
visit  from  blackoaps  and  tomtits,  which  took  a  few  of  the 
tender-ahelled  nuts— Cosford  I  think  they  are  called.  The 
birds  always  take  these  nuts.  The  tomtits,  too,  stocked  a  few 
of  the  Pears,  but  did  far  less  damage  than  in  some  previous 
years.  About  the  end  of  the  month  the  Apple  and  Pear  crop 
was  gathered  and  stowed  away,  and,  as  I  vainly  hoped,  was 
safe  against  the  incursions  of  enemies ;  but  in  this  I  was  mis- 
taken. On  going  to  look  at  my  fruit  one  day,  I  found  large 
sfiees  taken  out  of  the  best  specimens  of  Pears,  and  on  ex- 
amining the  fruit  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  per- 
patrators.  The  rats  had  got  to  them.  These  Toraclous  brutes 
seem  to  swazm  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  an  extent  which 
netrer  was  known  before.  I  expect  that  the  destruction  of 
stoats  and  wossels  by  game-keepers  has  much  to  do  with  their 
increase ;  I  believe,  even  from  their  own  point  of  view,  keepers 
would  be  gainers  if  they  preserved  the  weasels,  at  any  rate  for 
some  years  to  come,  for  the  rats  are  great  destroyers  of  eggs 
aa  well  as  of  young  rabbits,  and  are  very  difficult  to  catch,  as 
I  oan  testify.  They  have  soaJed  the  walls  of  the  house  by 
means  of  the  Ivy,  got  into  the  roof  in  some  way  we  cannot 
discover,  and  have  destroyed  tbe  best  of  the  fruit  which  was 
stored  there.  We  can  hear  them  at  night,  knocking  down  the 
Apples  with  a  bump  from^  the  shelves  on  which  they  were 
plsioed,  and  then  rolling  them  along  the  fioor  to  some  part 
where  they  stow  them  away.  We  dare  not  poison  them,  for  in 
this  case  they  prove  greater  nuisances  in  their  deaths  than  in 
thqir  lives.  We  have  tried  traps  of  all  varieties,  but  though 
we  have  caught  a  few,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them  altogether. 
I  have  discovered,  however,  that  they  oan  be  driven  from  any 
partieular  run  which-they  frequent  by  pouring  gas  tar  into  it, 
for  rats,  though  living  in  and  upon  every  kind  of  filth,  are  very 
partieular  about  their  personal  cleanliness. 

In  December  the  only  stray  birds  which  I  noticed  were  a 
family  of  bottle  tits,  which,  as  usual,  made  but  a  passing  visit ; 
and  a  few  solitary  cock  bullfinches.  Our  birds  are  now  re- 
dneed  to  about  the  original  stock  with  which  we  began  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  starlings,  which  left  us  in  the 
summer,  and  probably  were  killed  in  some  of  their  plundering 
expeditions.  We  have  a  few  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  robins, 
hedge  sparrows,  chaffinches,  wrens,  house  sparrows,  and  yellow- 
hammers. 

I  may  venture,  however,  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  tbe  Wild 
Birds'  Protection  Act,  which  prohibits  the  killing  of  certain 
birds  during  the  breeding  season — from  the  15th  March  to  the 
Ist  August,  yearly.  !nie  list  of  protected  birds  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  knowledge  of  their  habits. 
The  only  names  I  oo^d  wish  to  see  added  to  the  list  are  the 
ehaffineh  and  the  linnet,  but  I  suppose  many  gardeners  would 
object,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  troublesome  in  devouring 
the  newly-BOWO  seeds ;  but  I  tUnk  all  the  omissions  of  the 


Bill  are  judicious.  The  starling,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  thieves  we  have  for  certain  kinds  of  fruit.  It  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  Cherries,  and  your  readers  may  imagine  what 
chance  a  grower  of  Cherries  would  have  of  a  crop,  when  I 
mention  that  in  one  large  orchard  in  this  county  I  am  in- 
formed that  more  than  one  thousand  starlings  were  killed. 
They  came  in  large  flocks — ^two  or  three  hundred  at  a  time, 
and  settled  on  the  trees,  and  would  soon  have  stripped  them  of 
all  their  fruit  if  they  had  been  unmolested.  Blaokbirds  and 
missel  tbrushes  are  also  rightly  omitted,  for  they  are  om- 
nivorous as  far  as  fruit  is  concerned,  and  are  so  bold,  and 
have  such  enormous  appetites,  that  it  is  necessary  to  wage  war 
against  them ;  but  I  must  confess  to  a  weakness  for  the  sing- 
ing thrush,  and  could  wish  to  see  his  name  inserted  in  the  pro- 
tected list.  The  bullfinch  again  is  most  properly  omitted,  as 
he  is  most  destructive  to  the  tender  buds,  and,  as  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  notice,  he  lives  on  them,  and  not  on  any  grubs  they 
may  be  supposed  by  charitable  people  to  contain.  The  house 
sparrow,  too,  though  at  times  he  is  very  useful,  is  at  other 
times  so  destructive  that  he  is  fairly  exempted  from  protection. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  magpie  and  jay,  and  even  of  the 
rook,  which,  though  most  valuable  in  the  spring,  requires  to  be 
kept  at  a  distance  in  the  fruit  season,  as  he,  too,  has  a  parti- 
cular weakness  for  Cherries  and  for  Walnuts.  On  the  whole, 
I  think  the  Bill  has  been  most  carefully  drawn.  The  insect- 
eating  birds,  as  a  rule,  are  protected,  while  the  fruit  and  grain 
devourers  are  very  properly  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. — 
William  Lxa,  St,  Peter's,  Droitwieh. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

When  the  weather  is  not  very  inviting  forout-door  operations, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  it  to  regulate  the  greenhouse  and 
frame  plants  previously  to  commencing  their  spring  growth. 
That  the  health  of  plants  as  well  as  of  animals  is  materially 
influenced  by  cleanliness  is  evident  from  the  difl^erence  between 
the  growth  of  the  same  species  in  the  country  and  in  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  large  towns.  In  the  country  plants  grow  with 
vigour^  whereas  in  the  town,  although  enjoying  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  to  soil  and  water,  they  only  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence.  This  is  caused  by  the  respiratory  organs  becoming 
choked  by  the  accumulation  of  dust  on  the  foliage ;  and  as  the 
plant  is  inus  unable  to  breathe,  some  derangement  of  the  system 
must  be  the  result.  In  the  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere 
the  most  delicate  analysis  has  failed  to  detect  any  material 
difference  between  that  of  densely  poj^ulated  towns  and  open 
places,  but  that  it  is  less  transparent  is  obvious  to  those  who 
have  ever  observed  it  from  a  oistont  eminence.  There  is  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  want  of  light  and  the  dirty  state  of 
the  foliage  ore  the  principal  reasons  why  plants  do  not  thrive 
in  towns ;  but  the  success  that  has  attended  their  cultivation  in 
Ward's  cases  proves  that  they  can  be  grown  in  such  situations, 
provided  they  are  kept  dean,  have  all  the  light  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  are  not  parched-up  by  a  dry  atmosphere,  for  it  is 
to  keeping  plants  free  from  dirt  and  to  supplying  them  with  an 
atmosphere  containing  moisture  proportionate  with  the  tempe- 
rature of  their  habitations,  that  we  may  attribute  their  success- 
ful cultivation  in  glazed  cases.  From  the  above  observations 
the  window  gardener  will  see  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  plants 
clean,  especially  in  dull  weather,  and  the  possessors  of  Inmes 
and  greenhouses  the  propriety  of  washing  the  glass  frequently. 
In  regulating  the  plants  it  will  be  weU  to  wash  the  foliage  of 
Oranges,  Camellias,  and  other  smooth-leaved  plants  with  a 
sponge  and  clean  water,  and  the  dust  may  be  removed  from 
P^argoniums  and  other  woolly-leaved  plants  by  brushing  them 
lightly  with  a  soft  brush.  After  the  plants  ore  cleaned  the  pots 
should  be  washed,  and  the  surface  in  each  replaced  with  fresh 
soil,  and  if  they  require  it  they  should  be  neatly  tied  to  fresh 
stakes.  It  is  not  on  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  a  stick  as 
thick  as  a  man's  thumb  supporting  the  delicate  stem  of  a  Cal- 
ceolaria, or  forming  part  of  a  trellis  for  a  fragile  and  elegant 
climber.  This  is  bad  taste ;  and  it  should  be  recollected  that  as 
a  support  of  this  kind  is  only  a  necessary  evil,  the  more  slender 
the  sticks  are  the  better. 

Carnations,  Picotees,  Auriculas,  and  Polyanthuses  in  frames 
should  have  all  the  air  possible  in  mild  weather,  but  they  must 
be  protected  from  wet.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  frames 
raised  upon  a  brick  placed  beneaw  each  comer,  with  moveable 
boards  to  fit  round  it,  so  that  they  may  be  let  down  in  mild 
weather  to  admit  a  current  of  air  among  the  plants,  and  be 
replaced  in  case  of  frost.  Bemove  all  decaying  matter,  so  as  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  within  as  pure  as  possible,  and  prevent 
the  attack  of  mildew  on  the  plants. 

Where  the  first  sowing  of  Peas  is  coming  through  the  grounds 
it  will  be  advisable  to  draw  a  little  earth  to  the  plants.  In  case 
of  mice  attacking  them,  I  know  of  no  better  plan  than  trapping 
them;  that  called  the figure-of-4  trap,  a  number  of  which  can 
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Boon  be  made,  may  be  employed.  Dig  vacant  gronnd.  as  all 
Boilfl,  but  espeoially  enoh  as  are  of  a  clayey  nature,  profit  much 
by  being  fiuly  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost,  wnioh  has  the 
effect  of  renderiDf  them  friable  and  easy  to  work.  Let  the 
pnming  of  all  kinds  of  fmit  trees  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  forward  eveir  operation  that  can  be  done  with  adyantage 
now,  as  the  most  busy  period  of  cropping  is  fast  approaching. 

As  a  suburban  garden  will  only  contain  a  oomparatiyely 
limited  number  of  plants,  it  is  a  matter  of  policy  to  have  the 
majority  of  these  eyergreens,  that  in  the  winter  season,  when  all 
else  is  so  dreary,  it  may  wear  a  moderately  green  and  cheerful 
appearance.  Of  these  such  as  bloom  ^pdly  and  abundantly,  and 
particularly  such  as  blossom  in  the  winter,  or  bear  showy  fmit 
at  that  time,  or  have  variegated  foliaee,  should  be  selected^  as 
tending  less  to  create  sombreness  and  gloom ;  and^  combining 
the  eleganoe  of  their  flowers  or  their  appearance  with  the  per- 
manence of  tiieir  leaves,  for  that  purpose  we  would  recom- 
mend the  various  sorts  of  Holly,  the  double-blossomed  Furze, 
several  kinds  of  Broom,  Garrya  elliptica,  Bhododendrons,  An- 
dromeda floribnnda,  Berberis  Aquiiolum,  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla,  numerous  Heaths,  KaLmias,  Bock  and  Sun  Boses,  Gum 
Cistus,  &o. 

Although  evergreens  may  fitly  thus  prevail  in  a  small  place, 
it  will  be  unwise  to  cultivate  them  to  the  exclusion  of  deciduous 
shrubs.  The  latter,  by  their  lighter  foliage  and  sprightlier 
manner  of  growth  and  showier  flowers,  seem  to  be  the  natural 
bodying-forth  of  summer's  richness  and  gaiety,  and  this  glorious 
season  would  scarcely  appear  rightly  attended  and  adorned 
without  them.  They  are,  indeed,  as  thoroughly  the  life  of  sum- 
mer, as  evergreens  are  of  winter,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  two  the 
absence  of  winter's  decorations  would  be  even  least  resetted  by 
the  mass.  Cuttings  of  shrubs  may  be  put  in  during  February. 
Iiet  strong  shoots  of  last  summer's  growth  be  selected.  Choose 
them  from  9  to  15  inches  long,  and,  if  you  can,  take  about  2  inches 
of  ^the  old  wood  with  the  shoots  at  their  base.  Trim-off  the  lower 
leaves,  place  the  cuttings  hsJfway  in  the  ground,  and  plant 
them  in  a  shady  harder  to  root.  Do  this  in  February  in  ptre- 
ferenoe  to  October,  as  everything  roots  earlier  from   spring 

r rations.  You  may  also  plant  cuttings  in  June,  but  keep 
m  moist  and  shady.  In  pruning  shrubs  be  careful  to  cut-out 
the  long  rambling  shoots  <n  the  Uust  summer's  growth,  which 
disfiffure  their  appearance;  cut  away  also  branches  of  shrubs 
whion  interlace  each  other,  that  every  shrub  may  stand  alone 
and  well  defined.  Take  away  their  suckers,  and  let  each  shrub 
be  kept  to  a  sin^e  &tem. 

Laurustinus,  rhillyreas,  and  Laurel  are  excellent  shrubs  to 
plant  near  buildings  or  to  hide  a  wall ;  they  are  evergreen  sum- 
mer and  winter,  very  hardy,  and  quick-growing.  The  Pyra- 
cantha  is  an  elegit  shrub  with  its  clusters  of  red  berries,  and 
it  looks  gay  durine  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  Arbutus  or 
Strawberry  Tree  is  loaded  with  its  Strawbenv-like  fruit  in 
August,  September,  and  October.  This  is  a  beautiful  shrub 
placed  singly  on  a  lawn,  if  kept  to  one  single  clean  stem  and 
a  fine  brancning  head.  Portugal  Laurels  are  beautiful,  their 
deep  green  leaves  and  scented  feathery  flowers  make  them  an 
impo^ant  shrub  in  all  gardens.— W.  Kbane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PRESENT  WEEKS. 

rKorr  and  xrroHBN  OAJiDxif. 

In  every  garden  where  the  importance  of  having  in  a  forward 
state  all  out- door  operations,  such  as  pruning,  digging,  trench- 
intt,  and  making  alterations,  is  a  primary  consideration,  there 
will  now  be  little  of  that  work  left  undone.  In  our  own  case  all 
such  work  has  been  pushed  forward,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  that  used  to  be  done  in  frosty  or  wet  weather,  such  as 
Strawberry  supports,  pe^.  Pea  atieki,  de.,  has  yet  to  be  at- 
tended to.  Where  Pea  sticks  can  be  obtained  in  abundance  it 
is  as  well  to  have  them  new  every  year,  as  the  small  sprays  to 
which  the  tendrils  of  the  Pea  cling  are  broken  off  during  the 
winter ;  but  the  old  sticks  can  be  used  a  second  time  if  new 
sticks  are  mixed  with  them  in  about  equal  proportions.  Where 
Pea  sticks  have  to  be  cut^  it  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  and  they 
should  be  pointed.  This  la  best  done  when  they  are  freshly  cut ; 
a  man  can  do  more  work,  and  that  with  more  ease  to  himself, 
than  when  the  wood  is  dry  and  hardened.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  size  them.  The  dwarf-growing  sorts,  such  as  Tom  Thumb 
and  Blae  Peter,  though  they  wOl  do  without  sticks  if  these 
caUnot'be  readily  obtained,  will  be  all  the  better  of  sticks 
18  inches  long.  The  lar^st  proportion  of  them  will  be  4  feet 
long.  A  sufficient  quantity  must  likewise  be  prepared  at  6  feet, 
for  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  alhed  sorts.  It  facilitates  operations  at 
the  time  of  using  them  if  they  are  tied-up  now  in  suitable 
bundles.  We  prepare  elm  or  hornbeam  sprays  about  a  foot  long 
for  Strawberry  supports ;  about  three  or  lour  sprays  are  placed 
round  each  plant. 

Seeds  that  have  been  sown  are  vegetating  freely.  Peas  are 
m>  nioely,  but  the  birds  and  mice  are  at  them,  the  latter  before 
they  are  through  the  eround,  and  the  former  as  soon  as  the 
ttnotr  growth  oaii  be  dttoemeo.   Mice  ttraoaogiht  with  a  Ague* 


of-4  trap,  an  arrangement  which  has  been  desoribed  in  this 
Journal,  and  in  which  a  brick  falls  and  crushes  the  animal  aft 
once.  For  the  birds  nothing  answers  better  than  the  Pea  pro- 
tectors advertised  weekly ;  these  are  placed  over  the  rows. as 
soon  as  the  Peas  come  through  the  ground. 

Planted-out  the  Potatoes  on  an  early  border;  the  sorts  are 
Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf ,  and  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf.  The 
ground  is  in  excellent  order.  The  sets  had  been  spread-out 
on  the  floor  of  a  loft  and  have  sprouted  a  little,  but  being  care- 
fully removed  without  detaching  the  sprouts,  there jnU  be  no 
check  to  the  growth.  Many  persons  plant  with  a  dibber ;  one 
man  makes  the  holes  and  another  follows  and  drops  a  Potato 
into  each :  this  is  about  the  worst  method  possible,  espeoiaUy 
if  the  ground  should  be  wet.  A  better  way  is  to  draw  drills 
with  a  noe  and  plant  the  sets  in  them ;  then,  should  the  ground 
not  be  in  good  order,  a  Uttle  dry  light  mould  can  be  placed 
over  the  sets.  Ours  are  planted  with  a  spade  or  dig^lng-xork. 
The  ground  had  been  prepared  by  digging  and  manunng  eany 
in  the  autumn,  and  as  it  w  now  lightly  dug  or  forked  over,  the 
Potatoes  are  planted  so  tiiat  the  ground  is  left  loose. 

POBCINO  HOUSES.  . 

FtnmM.— Some  of  the  best  Grape-growers  complain  that  their 
Vines  are  not  starting  strongly  this  year.  Last  season  was  not 
favourable  to  properly  ripening  the  wood,  and  this  is,  no  doubt, 
the  cause  of  any  weak  or  uncertain  growth  in  the  present  year. 
In  our  own  earliest  house  the  Vines  are  starting  very  regularly, 
and  the  growths  are  rapidly  gaining  strength.  In  a  house 
devoted  principally  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria  they  have  not 
broken  well ;  several  of  the  eyes  have  not  started  yet,  though 
some  of  the  growths  have  made  considerable  progress,  ui  tha 
same  house  Black  Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court  Blaok 
Muscat  have  started  into  regular  growth.  We  have  now  suit- 
able weather  for  forcing;  the  nights  are  not  cold,  so  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  overheat  the  hot- water  pipes,  and  sometimes 
we  can  shut-up  early  and  utilise  the  sun's  rays. 

Those  having  charge  of  forcing  houses  at  this  season  should 
pay  much  attention  to  the  venmation.  When  oold  winds  are 
blowing  from  the  north  or  east,  with  bright  sunshine  for  hall 
an  hour,  and  the  sun  is  hidden  behind  a  bank  of  clouds  for  a 
similar  period,  with  glimpses  of  sun  and  clouds  intervening  all 
through  the  day— when  such  is  the  case  it  is  better  to  let  the 
temperature  run  up  from  &*  to  10°  Uian  to  open  the  ventilatMS 
too  much  and  chill  the  tender  growths.  Shut-up  very  early  in 
the  afternoon,  any  time  after  two  o'clock,  or  at  least  before  three, 
according  as  the  house  faces  the  sun.  At  any  rate,  no  harm 
will  resmt  to  the  Vines  if  the  thermometer  rises  to  86°.  Our 
time  has  been  taken  up  tying  and  training  the  young  growths 
as  described  two  weeks  ago.  We  keep  up  a  good  supply  of 
moisture  from  evaporating  troughs  and  by  sprinkling  the  paths 
and  borders,  but  tne  Vines  aro  not  syringed  after  the  buds  are 
fairly  started.  While  we  approve  of  a  good  supply  of  moistare, 
there  is  a  probability  of  overdoing  it,  especiaUy  if  the  water- 
troughs  are  cast  on  the  pipes.  This  has  been  abundantly  proved 
in  an  early  house  here,  where  it  is  found  that  by  using  all  the 
water-troughs  early  in  the  season,  at  a  time  when  the  first  leaves 
are  forming,  the  foliage  produced  is  thin  in  texture,  and  will 
not  stand  an  hour's  sun  in  March;  and  when  only  half  the 
number  of  troughs  is  used  the  growths  are  stronger,  and  the 
leaves  robust  and  healthy. 

Made  a  sowing  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  thickly  in  a  box,  to  be 
planted  out  in  pots  when  they  are  sufficiently  advanced. 

Strawberries  in  pots  are  doing  very  well  this  year.  The 
earliest  batch  has  scarcely  any  pUmts  in  it  that  have  not  thrown 
up  abundance  of  flower  trusses ;  the  fruit  has  set  well  and  is 
swelling-off  nicely,  tiiough  scarcely  any  attention  was  given  to 
setting  the  flowers.  The  main  elements  of  success  are  a  com- 
paratively dry  atmosphere  and  a  night  temperature  of  00^,  with 
a  little  rise  in  the  daytime,  the  ventilators  front  and  back  being 
kept  open  a  little  even  in  dull  cold  weather.  The  same  treat- 
ment suits  Pines  in  the  house  where  the  fruit  is  ripening. 
Weidc  liquid  manure  water  helps  to  swell  the  fruit,  and  should 
be  applied  at  each  alternate  watering.  No  manure  water  is 
appluia  after  the  fruit  changes  colour. 

Pecuih  J3bt£«6.— Should  the  occupants  of  this  struotnre  now  be 
in  flower,  it  is  very  desirable  to  brush  over  the  anthers  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil ;  this  will  facilitate  the  setting  of  the  fmit,  but 
it  will  not  obviate  the  effects  of  inefficient  ventilation  or  an 
over-moist  atmosphere.  The  house  should  be  aired  very  early 
in  the  momins :  open  the  top  first,  and  as  the  day  advances  a 
little  air  should  aiBo  be  admitted  by  the  front  ventilators.  If 
there  is  bright  sunshine  it  will  give  an  opportunity  to  admit  air 
more  freely.  See  that  the  border  in  ^hicn  the  roots  axe  is  not 
overdry;  although  the  manigement  nuvy  be  right  in  every 
other  respect,  if  toe  roots  are  in  a  dry  medium  the  flowers  will 
dropoff. 

OBCHIBD  HOUSE. 

The  only  occupants  of  this  structure  now  are  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees,  with  Strawberry  plants  on  the  shelves  near  the 

S'  I8S.  The  trees  are  all  in  pots  and  are  looked  over  once  a^week; 
ote  that  are  dry  get  a  thorough  wattzing.    The  Strawbetiy 
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JOITBHAL  OF  HOBTiaUI/rOHB  AKD  OOTtAQB  OABDBNBB. 


ISO 


vols  Midom  zMuire  water  moxe  ttuui  onoe  a-week  at  thia  aeason, 
Mit  the  aoil  snonld  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry.  The 
house  ought  to  be  thorooghlT  f amigated  beiore  the  flower  bads 
open  to  destroy  aphis.  Ventilate  freely  in  the  day  time,  shutting 
vp  dose  at  night. 

BTOVB  Ann  OBBSHHOUBK. 

Orohidi  throwing-np  flower  spikes  most  be  caref  all^  watched ; 
theT  should  be  examined  everv  night  with  a  lantern  if  slugs  are 
in  the  house.  Onoidium  ampuatum,  the  flower  spikes  of  which 
are  now  throwing  up,  is  exceedingly  attractive  to  them.  There 
as  no  better  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  than  by  looking  over  the 
plants,  sav  at  8  and  10  p.m.  We  have  not  jet  been  able  to  entirely 
eradicate  bog  from  the  hoose,  this  pest  is  now  showins  signs  of 
active  life.  Our  plants  that  are  known  to  be  iofestea  with  it 
are  looked  over  (with  a  sponge  dipped  in  water  wherein  soft 
soap  has  been  dissolved),  once  a-week  if  jpossible.  There  is  a 
possibility  of  getting  rid  of  mealy  bug  entirely  if  it  is  followed- 
up  persistently.  Green  fly  seems  to  be  more  than  usually 
abundant  this  year.  The  only  certain  destructiTe  agent  in 
greenhouses  or  forcing  pitB  is  tobacco  smoke^  but  the  nouses 
must  be  fumigated  immediately  it  appears,  for  if  it  is  allowed  to 
increase  the  plants  are  much  weakenecL  Roses,  stage  and 
fancy  Pelargoniums,  suffer  the  most  from  its  attacks.  The 
worm  which  attacks  the  Bose  bud  in  an  early  stage  of  its  de- 
Telo^ent  must  be  searched  for  on  Boses  being  forced.  It  can 
readily  ba  det«oted  by  observing  the  leaves  on  the  shoot  near 
the  top,  they  are  ingeniously  fsstened  together  as  a  means  of 
pirotection. 

The  greenhouse  department  is  now  gay  with  spriiig-flowering 
bulbe  and  plants.  As  regards  nearly  sll  forced  Bubjects,  they 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  forcing  house  before  the  flowers 
are  ex|Muided,  as  if  these  are  allowed  to  open  in  heat,  as  a  rule 
they  will  not  continue  long  on  the  plant  when  removed  to  a 
cool  house.  See  that  all  specimen  hardwooded  plants  are  trained 
into  shape  as  soon  as  possible. 

VLOWSB  OABDSM. 

We  ran  the  lawn-mower  over  the  lawn,  and  this  has  greatly 
improved  its  appearance.  Dim^g  shrubbexy  and  herbaceous 
borders,  sweeping  Walks,  and  Keeping  all  as  tidy  ss  possible. 
Continue  to  propagate  all  bedding  plants  of  whicn  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  siocL---J.  Douglas. 


swamqiilnstioni  on  ths  mbjeot. 
osltiTstion. 
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TBADB  OATALOGUES  BEOEIYED. 

S.  Dixon  Ss  Co.,  48a.  Moorgate  Street,  London,  J^.C— Select 
List  of  Veffetable  Seeds,  Flotoer  Seeds,  Potatoes,  iC-c, 

Drummond  Brothers,  62,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. — Cata- 
loaue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, — Select  List  of  Hybrid 
OladioU.  £00. 

Teutschel  Ss  Co.,  Colchester.^Btf ^ai2  List  of  Japanese  Lilies, 
Orchids^c, 

John  Harrison,  Grange  Boad,  Darlington. — Descriptive  OaiOf 
logus  of  Vegetable  and  Flotoer  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants,  dc» 


TO   0ORRE8PONDENT8. 

*«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correepondents  of  the  *'  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  (Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
oommunioations  riionld  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dtc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C> 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
aoswared  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separttte  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  onoe. 

K3. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Boon  {A  Constant  8ub$eribsr),~-'Lonaoii*s  sdition  of  *'  Bepton's  Land- 
scape Ottdfloiag."  Apptoby**  "  Orohld  HannaL"  The  Utter  osn  be  had 
from  our  offlee  free  by  poet  if  yoa  cnoloae  8«.  7i<f .  postage  stampe  with  jom 


BuBMXMia  Oil  a  GaxniRousBS  (ff.  T,  H,),—Axxj  oomboatible  bant  in  a 
srenbooae  is  iBjiuloaB  to  the  plants  imleaa  there  laa  fine  or  chimney  of  some 
mid  to  wtxnj  the  fomee  ftom  the  bozning  combnttible  into  the  open  air. 

Vnn  BoRDKB  (J.  B.).— Yon  win  hare  seen  directions  for  fonning  one  in  our 
UfSt  number,  page  106. 

Gboqttbt  Geouiid  (J.  J.).— We  pubUahed  fnll  direotiooa  fur  making  a 
bowBiig  green  in  oar  No.  468,  and  the  aame  divectimui  apply  to  a  crogaet 
lawn.  It  ahoold  not  be  leas  than  a  gnartar  of  an  acre,  and  oblong  is  the  beat 
fonn.    (X)  juda  by  90  jarda  is  a  good  proportion. 

TuoBsiA.  UAxroaxBD  (J.  .ff.).— It  is  a  corlona  aport,  three  amall  eoroUaa 
in  one  caljz;  bat  it  woold  not  be  permanent,  probab^,  if  the  branch  pzo- 
dneingit  vwexootsd;  nor,  if  peimsnant,  do  we  thtDk  it  would  be  so  gisMfal 
ss  the  floirsr  in  its  BonuJ  fORB. 

SxevB  Whum  (Jslia  if.).— Ws  hops  in  a  short  time  to  bavs  a  ssriei  of 


OacBiDS  (F.  If.  J.).— >*'  The  Orohid  Manoal  **  indadee  the  ealtare  of  greea* 
hoQie  and  hardy  Orohida.  Yoa  can  hare  it  free  by  poet  If  yoo  encloae  thirty- 
two  poatage  atampa . 

Plamtixo  Tlowm  Bsns  (8.  X,  if.).— We  cannot  nndertite  planting,  we 
can  only  oiticiae  that  which  ia  propoaed.  If  yoa  aend  another  plan  with 
yoar  own  arrangement  we  will  eoggeat  any  alterations  we  think  danrable. 

LzTCHi  OB  LncHSB  (<3f.).— The  oaaal  botanical  name  applied  to  the  tree 
bearing  thia  frait  is  now  Xaphoiia  Lltchi,  bat  it  has  been  incladed  in  other 
genera,  aa  Dimocama,  NepheUom,  Saplndoa,  and  Scytalia.  It  was  Intro- 
dooed  here  by  Mr.  warren  Hastings  in  1786.  The  dry  fralt  met  with  in  oar 
marketa  gifea  bat  a  faint  idea  of  what  it  ia  when  eaten  freah  in  its  natire 
coantiy. 

Foaimie  Burnt  CxraaiBiAS  (F.  H.).— Yoor  qaeiy  was  answered  last  week, 
page  106.  We  woold  add  that  the  plants  ahoold  not  be  crowded,  bat  be  kepi 
near  the  glass  and  not  tooching  each  other,  tarning  them  roond  if  they  are 
likely  to  be  one-aided. 

Plakts  usnaa  Rsn  Gkdab  (X.  y.).— As  yoa  caonot  get  grass  to  grow  yoa 
rnvr  raise  eome  planta  of  Fyrethrom  Tchlatchewl,  sowing  the  seed  in  pans , 
and  nladng  than  in  a  greenbooae  near  the  glass;  when  Isfge  enoogh  to 
handle  pries  oat  an  inch  from  each  other,  and  flnally  plant  oat  about  8  inches 
apart,  hating  loosened  the  soil  about  the  tree,  and  watering  antil  established. 

PosD  Olbamiko  (Idem), — Some  Ume  mixed  with  the  mod  and  decaying 
matter  taken  from  the  pond  woold  prevent  any  injory  to  the  members  of  joar 
family  from  the  efBoTia  gtren  off ;  and  whilst  the  pond  was  being  cleaned  700 
might  oae  a  disinfectant,  as  chloride  of  lime. 

WoonucB  ( W.  H,  H.)«— Having  tried  the  potato  plan— a  boiled  one  wrapped 
in  a  little  hay  and  laid  on  its  side— -withoat  avail,  we  can  0017  recommend  yoa 
to  place  some  damp  hay  against  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  the  straotore  where 
th^  are  ttoaUeeome,  and  La  the  morning  poor  boiling  water  on  the  hay  and 
down  the  walls :  the  woodUce  will  be  secreted  onder  the  hay  dose  to  the  wall. 
In  thia  way  we  naiw  klUed  them  by  thooaands ;  and  the  boiling  water,  if  the 
soil  is  firm,  does  not  penetrate  deeply  and  cannot  injure  the  roots  mach,  as  it 
need  not  be  poured  on  In  the  quantity  to  do  harm.  Moss  is  quite  as  good  as 
the  htj,  or  better.  We  have  also  poisoned  them  hj  mixing  lard  with  finely 
ground  oatmeal,  so  as  to  form  a  erambliog  paste,  added  aboat  a  table-spoon- 
xal  of  arssnio  to  a  half-pint,  and  placed  it  on  pieces  of  slate  in  their  haonts ; 
bat  great  can  is  necessaxy  in  naing  the  poison,  and  it  is  not  always  that  ttio 
woodUoe  will  take  it. 

SaxxM  roB  Nsw  Zbaland  (C.  W,  D.).— The  principal  London  or  pro> 
vindal  aeedamen  know  what  seeds  are  mo«t  soitaUe  for  the  district  yoa  name. 
It  would  be  beet  for  yon  to  trust  to  th«m  to  aend  oot  a  ooUeotioa. 

CAMMhLik  Flowbbb  MOT  BxPAKDiNO  (B.  B.  Ahoto).— Thc  buds  do  not 
expand  tram  the  plants  having  more  blooms  than  the  roots  can  supply  with 
nouiiahment,  thay  not  being  in  a  very  active  state.  We  should  repot  the 
plant  as  soon  as  the  lowering  is  over,  bat  not  sive  a  latge  shift,  nor  place  it 
m  a  tub  as  you  propose.  Drtin  well,  and  keep  the  neck  or  colUr  high  in  the 
centre  of  tne  pot  or  tub,  and  remove  what  old  soil  can  be  taken  ixom 
amongsb  the  roots  by  a  pointed  piece  of  wood.  Use  the  top  inoh  of  a  light 
loamy  paature,  chop  or  tear  it  ap  fine,  and  press  firm.  If  the  pot  admit  of  an 
inch  or  so  of  fresh  soil  all  round  the  ball  it  Is  large  enough. 

Pampas  Grass  Coltubr  (W.  BimmU).— Out  off  the  dead  parts  in  April  or 
when  the  yoang  growthtf  are  being  made,  but  we  prefer  to  leave  them  until 
the  young  growths  are  somewhat  advanced.  Maleh  round  the  plant  when  it 
begins  to  grow  with  some  rich  compost  or  well-rotted  manure,  and  water  with 
liquid  manure  in  dry  weathei^ 

MBSBXBBYAjrrBBMUH  COBDIFOLZUII,  ECUBVBBIA  QIiAUCA,  AXD  POIMSBTTIA 

Sownio  (F.  J.  r.).— The  Meeembryanthemnm  and  Eeheverla  seed  sown  now 
in  a  gentle  hotbed  and  grown-on  will,  by  bedding-out  time,  form  nice  little 
planta  available  for  planting-out  in  June  after  being  well  htrdened-off.  They 
require  to  be  kq^t  near  the  glass  and  to  be  very  carefully  watered.  Poinsettia 
pulcherrima  comes  into  flower  in  winter,  and  is  grown  for  its  scarlet  bracts. 
It  should  be  sown  in  a  hotbed,  grown  in  heat  through  the  summer,  and  iDspt 
near  the  glass,  so  aa  to  be  dwarf.  It  should  have  a  warm  greenhouse  or  cool 
stove.    Onttinga  put  in  during  August  make  the  best  plants. 

Pbbbbbial  Phlox  Bbxx>  Sowure  (H.  ir.).'Sow  the  seed  in  March  in  a 
pot  or  pan  well  drained,  and  flUed  to  wlthm  a  quarter  of  an  indi  of  the  rim 
with  a  compost  of  lia^t  fibrous  loam  two  parts  and  leaf  soU  one  part,  with  a 
free  admixtnie  of  silver  sand.  Make  the  surface  fine  and  even,  scatter  the 
seeds  evenly,  and  then  cover  with  fine  soil  lightly.  Place  in  a  gentle  heat, 
keeping  near  the  glass,  and  when  the  seedlings  show  the  second  leaves  pzick-off , 
in  pans  or  boxea  about  an  inch  apart,  and  return  to  the  hotbed,  ■inMifng  from 
bright  sun  for  a  few  days.  Harden  well  off,  and  plant  out-doors  in  rich  Ught 
Boilaboat  a  foot  apart,  where  they  are  to  remain  to  flower. 

Ambbigah  Buoht  (C.  y.).— Dresa  the  Applea  with  the  paraffin  undiluted 
applying  it  to  every  part  of  the  stem  and  oranohes,  and  particularly  to  the 
swelling,  but  keep  it  from  the  bads.  You  should  likewise  lay  hare  the  roots,  and 
the  thick  parte  of  these  may  also  be  dressed  with  paraffin,  using  a  brush.  Do 
not  pour  the  paraffin  about,  but  confine  it  to  the  stem,  branches,  and  thick 
roote  if  yon  find  theee  infested  by  the  blight.  If  the  roots  are  attacked,  the 
soil  removed  should  be  replaced  by  freeh.  It  may  be  necessary  to  go  over  the 
trace  in  snmmer,  applying  the  paraffin  by  means  of  a  brush  to  the  parte 
affected,  hot  taking  care  to  keep  the  oil  from  the  leaves  sad  young  wood. 

DBSTBoymo  Daisibs  or  Lawh  (0.  A.  D.).— If  your  lawn  ia  of  moderate 
extent  we  shoold  advise  you  to  employ  Watson's  lawn  sand,  which  undoubt- 
edly destroys  Daislea  and  other  weeds ;  but  the  lawn  is  made  to  appear  brown 
for  a  time.  It  may  be  had  of  most  of  the  principal  norserymen  md^  seedsmen, 
directions  for  its  nse  being  fumiahed  with  the  article.  The  old  plan  of 
grabbing  them  op  with  a  knife  is  a  tedioos  but  nevertbelees  good  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  them,  and  if  yoa  do  not  employ  the  lawn  sand  we  advise  this. 
It  is  remadcaUe  how  soon  they  appear  again  after  they  have  been  removed, 
and  we  incline  to  the  opinion  tnat  on  some  soils  it  is  waste  of  time  seeking 
to  extirpate  them.  It  is  better  to  cut  off  their  heads  with  a  Daiay-knife  every 
second  or  third  day,  for  it  is  only  when  they  flower  that  they  mar  the  i^pear- 
anceof  alawn. 

Ebbata.— Page  108,  third  line  from  top,  first  colomn,  for  "  stooping  "  read 
sloping.  Page  106,  twelfth  line  from  top,  first  column,  for  **  dice**  read  driM. 
Page  104,  sixth  line  from  top,  first  coIiibui, for  **  when  not  wanted"  read 
whsrs  not  wmtsd. 

Insofs  ov  G&UB-BOOXSD  OABSiexs  (0,  L.).— They  sn  a  spedes  of  the 
Aosros,  or  Mite,  and  feed  opon  the  decayed  parts  of  TegstebisB.   Whsfchsr 
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fchey  oocasion  deoaj  hj  wotmdlng  the  TAgetablM  is  doabtfoL  If  you  remoTe 
all  your  Cabbagsworta,  bam  them,  mix  some  gms  lime  with  the  soil,  and 
aToid  growing  Gabbafivworts  on  the  same  plot  for  twelve  monthi,  yon  will 
eztfapiito  tiM  AoaxL 

INSSCTB  (W.  T.  F.  M,  JO'—The  little  flies  which  are  at  the  preaent  time 
"  infesting  yoor  honae  no  aa  to  become  a  perfect  nuisance  "  are  doaely  allied 
to  the  anuiU  common  honae-fly,  and  which,  from  their  amashed  condition,  it 
ia  almoat  impossible  to  determine  specifically.  They  are  qoite  inoapable  of 
stinging.  TVo  suppose  they  hare  been  produced  from  some  mass  of  decaying 
or  patrsfjring  Temtable  matter.  Has  there  been  any  extra  washing  of  wine 
or  Deer  barrels  in  yoor  neighbourhood,  as  the  flies  resemble  the  common 
Mosillas  oelUxlas  7—L  0.  W. 

Nambs  or  Fbuits  (&  IT.).— It  is  OTidently  Qolden  Bein«tte.  (T.  Kennedy 
and  Co.). — We  do  not  reeognise  the  Apple  sent.  (Carolus). — Yonr  Pear  is  not 
Chanmontel,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  what  it  is.  It  has,  howerer,  the  same 
bitter  flavour  which  the  Ctianmontel  sometimes  has  when  past  its  prime  of 
ripeness.  Aeids  mixed  with  sugar  for  some  timu  have  the  effect  of  converting 
it  to  a  bitter  principle.  Ciiarcoal  powder  has  the  power  of  destroying  bitter 
prineteles ;  we  do  not  know  whether  it  would  checic  their  formation  in  Pears 
packed  In  it.  (J.  F.  8mUh).—l,  White  CalviUe;  2,  Dumelow's  Seedling; 
S,  Norfolk  Beefing;  4,  Birmingham  Pippin;  8,  Delaware.  (T.  F.).— 1,  Shep- 
herd's Fame;  8.  Oomlsh  OlUiflower. 


POTJLTBT,  BEE,  ABD  FIOEOIT   OHBOKIOLE. 


POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Five  yean  ago  I  worried  myself  to  provide  roosting-house, 
laying-house,  aad  sitting-house  without  involving  myself  in  too 
large  an  outlay.  From  £17  to  jB20  was  about  the  figure,  but  the 
result  was  not  satisfactory  to  me ;  and  my  sole  reason  for  being 
dissatisfied  was,  that  my  fowls  were  not  thoroughly  healthy,  i 
had  many  that  suffered  from  colds ;  and  as  draughts  were  not  in 
the  house,  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  I  was  "  coddUng  "  my 
Btook  too  much.  During  my  second  year  two  or  three  birds  took 
a  fancy  to  high  trees  to  roost  in,  and  I  found  they  were  strong 
and  very  healthy,  laying  well,  and  in  capital  condition.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year  I  closed  the  houses  altogether,  and  this 
is  the  third  winter  of  my  fowls  roosting  out  in  the  trees  about 
the  orchard  which  forms  their  run.  They  are  in  excellent 
health ;  and  out  of  the  whole  (forty-eicht  in  number),  I  have  not 
bad  one  sick  or  sorry.  I  have  watchea  them  most  narrowly,  and 
am  quite  convinced  that  they  thrive  better  and  lay  better  than 
a  similar  stock  did  when  in  a  warm  house.  No  one  wUX  ever 
persuade  me  to  use  the  houses  again. 

As  to  f ood{  fowls  will  do  well  if  tiiey  are  fed  with  maize  twice 
a-day  and  with  house  scraps  at  neon.  But  you  must  limit  your 
adult  birds  to  a  certain  quantity ;  and  J  find  that  one  penny- 
worth per  head  per  week,  with  the  house  scraps  at  mid-day.  is 
ample  maize  to  Jceep  them  in  good  laying  condition.  I  give 
ground  oats  slaked  with  water  three  or  four  times  a- week  instead 
of  maize  for  a  change ;  but  I  do  not  exceed  the  penny  per  head 
by  alternating  the  food  thus. 

I  have  tried  custard  made  of  new  milk  and  eggs  for  chickens, 
but  now  I  never  give  anything  beyond  ground  oats  slaked  with 
water,  and  they  are  as  strong  as  when  i  fed  them  with  luxuries. 
When  a  hen  has  hatched  I  at  once  remove  her  from  the  hedge- 
row where  she  has  sat  to  a  coop  without  a  bottom,  and  set  it  close 
in  front  of  another  larger  coop,  in  which  I  place  four  times  a-day 
a  good  allowance  of  the  slaked  ground  oats.  The  large  coop  has 
a  loose  board  in  its  roof,  through  which  the  food  is  put,  and  is 
3  feet  deep.  The  young  broods  go  through  the  bars  in  front  of  it 
to  feed,  and  the  adult  birds  cannot  reach  it.  The  chicks  in  the 
smaller  coop  soon  run  into  the  larger  one,  and  become  familiarised 
with  the  larger  broods ;  and  when  a  weeK  old,  if  the  weather  is  not 
wet,  I  turn  nen  and  chicks  out  to  take  their  chance,  taking  care 
that  the  supply  of  slaked  ground  oats  in  the  coop  is  diligently 
attended  to.  The  bars  are  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  all  the 
young  fowls  of  ei^ht  weeks  old  to  creep  through ;  and  in  winter, 
when  extra  food,  m  my  opinion,  is  required  to  make  up  for  want 
of  sun,  the  bars  are  wider,  and  birds  older  than  two  months  can 
creep  through. 

As  regards  houses  for  laying  in,,  I  have  found  that  hens  infi- 
nitely prefer  to  have;  their  nests  in  the  hedgerows,  or  under 
fagots,  sprays,  &o.  I  used  to  keep  the  eggs  of  my  best  fowLsfor 
setting  in  a  tray  in  the  dining-room,  and  with  a  wretched  result 
as  to  onickens.  Now  I  never  remove  them  from  the  nest,  but 
J>ut  a  pencil  mark  upon  them,  and  only  remove  those  which  are 
sold  to  be  eaten,  and  the  result  is  five  out  of  six  eggs  are  fertile. 
When  a  hen  is  broody  I  remove  her  in  the  evening  to  the  nest 
where  the  eggs  are,  cover  a  wire  frame  with  sacking,  so  as  to  make 
her  new  nest  dark  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  the  result  is  five 
chickens  out  of  the  six  eggs.  In  the  summer  I  put  nine  eggs, 
in  the  winter  six  eggs  under  my  hens. 

With  respect  to  buying  eggs  for  breeding,  I  prefer  to  buy  a 
pullet,  and  use  her  eggs ;  for  only  twenty  chickens  out  of  130 
bought  eggs,  over  anaover  again,  were  a  result  which  disgusted 
me.  I  know,  too,  that  I  was  supplied  with  fresh  eggs,  but  the 
shaking  in  transit  addles  them. 

I  never  "coddle"  birds,  young  or  old;  but  I  own  to  giving 
all  my  younc  growing  stook  a  good  meal  of  slaked  oats  separate 
from  the  admii,  to  plump  them  up,  and  I  then  oan  always  pitch 


upon  a  fat  young  bird  when  I  want  them  for  the  table.  As 
to  sorts  or  breecU,  I  keep,  to  please  my  eye,  SQver-spangled 
Hamburghs,  and  think  them  most  beautiful.  I  have  Brahmaa, 
pure  and  highly  bred.  (I  gave  SOf.  for  the  pullets  to  begin 
breeding  from).  I  have  a  grand  Grey  Dorking  cock  running  with 
them ;  and  thus  mated,  the  chickens  are  the  best  layers  of  large 
eggs  and  the  best  table  fowls  I  have  ever  bred.  I  have  sold  them 
at  Qa.  a-couple,  and  had  M.  a-piece  for  the  eggs  all  the  year  round. 
My  outlay  from  October  1st  to  December  Slst  for  com  was 
£2 19«.,  my  receipts  £5  4a.  4i.— C.  G. 

EGGS  IN  WINTER. 

SouE  of  your  correspondents  have  sent  you  "  experiences  *' 
of  their  bad  luck  this  winter.  Ours  has  been  unprecedentedly 
good ;  and  as  we  tiiink  we  have  found  the  best  plan  for  ensuring 
winter  eggs,  it  may  be  worth  recording. 

Eighteen  pullets,  hatched  last  Marcn  and  April,  began  to  lay 
in  December,  and  have  given  us  in  the  five  weeks  past,  since 
December  21st,  374  eggs,  with  very  little  help  from  the  older 
fowls,  the  week's  suppy  ranging  from  sixty-two  to  eighty-five  at 
a  time  when  eggs,  even  in  Pembrokeshire,  were  worth  Ikd.  or  2d. 
They  have  no  artificial  food.  Barley  meal  with  skim  milk  or 
broth  in  the  morning,  and  whole  barley  at  night;  a  mid-day  feed 
of  scraps — raw  mangold,  or  whatever  comes  to  hand — only  when 
snow  is  on  the  ground.  A  good  run  of  field,  thicket,  and  farm- 
yard ;  a  well-built  hen-house,  with  window  at  each  end,  ventilat- 
ing it  during  the  day,  and  in  winter  closed  at  night.  No  arti- 
ficial warmth.  We  have  absolutely  no  sickness  among  the  fowls 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  we  only  lose  about  five  per 
cent,  of  our  chickens — ^that  is,  three  or  four  among  eighty.  We 
keep  about  two  dozen  fowls.  In  the  course  of  the  spring  we 
shau  get  rid  of  all  our  two-year-old  hens  except  eight,  which  we 
keep  till  they  have  reared  us  our  stock  of  chickens.  From  the 
eight  broods  we  choose  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  finest  pullets  for 
next  winter's  laying,  thus  keeping  the  stock  regularly  sifted, 
half  **  rising  one,"  half  **  rising  two  "  years  old. 

The  bulk  of  our  stock  is  Brahmas,  and  our  two  cocks  are 
Brahmas.  Besides,  we  have  a  few  Game  and  three  Silver 
Hamburghs,  whose  eggs  we  never  set.  Our  yard  supplies  our- 
selves and  our  village  with  sittings  of  eggs,  warranted  to  pro- 
duce a  large  average  of  strong  chickens— ten  or  twelve  out  of 
thirteen. 

All  our  theory  comes  from  your  columns  and  Wright's 
"  Practical  Poultry-Keeper ; "  and  our  skill  merely  consists  in 
common  care  and  regular  cleaning,  and  measured  and  moderate 
feeding,  so  that  we  wonder  to  hear  so  many  in  better  climates 
than  ours  complain  of  failure.  The  most  forcible  lesson  we 
have  learnt  in  seven  years'  experience  Ib  that "  favourite  hens  " 
are  unprofitable — and  worse,  for  they  make  poultry-keeping  an 
intolerable,  distressing  business.  We  have  in  former  years 
trained  hens  to  the  most  familiar  tameness?;  and  we  aavise 
anyone  who  cannot  help  making  pete  of  their  hens  to  give  up 
keeping  poultry.  The  favourites  are  sure  to  grow  fat  and  un- 
healthy—a trouble  to  themselves  and  to  their  masters.  "  Fair 
field  and  no  favour  "  is  the  only  rule. — A.  D.  G. 

REMOVING  FOWLS  PROM  THE  LATE  BRISTOL 

POULTRY  SHOW. 

Feabino  that  the  letter  on  the  above  subject,  signed  by  "  A 
LovEB  OF  Faib  Play,"  might  lead  exhibitors  who  did  not 
attend  the  Show  to  imagine  that  the  Gommittee  systematically 
allowed  birds  to  be  taken  away  whenever  wanted,  I  wish  to 
state  the  reason  why  the  pen  in  question  was  removed  on  Satur- 
day morning.  The  pullets  had  been  fighting  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when  the  feeders  arrived  one  was  much  damaged — ^in 
fact,  completely  scalped,  and  had  to  be  removed.  A  gentleman 
soon  after  daimed  we  pen  on  condition  that  he  mignt  at  once 
take  them  away  and  doctor  the  damaged  pullet.  The  latter 
being  in  a  bad  state,  we  were  ^lad  both  for  our  own  sake  and  the 
exhibitor^s  to  send  it  off.  This  pen,  and  two  others  sent  home 
on  account  of  being  roupy,  were  the  only  pens  that  left  before  ten 
o'clock  on  Monday  night,  and  any  exhibitor  who  has  ever  been 
at  our  Show  will  corroborate  me  when  I  say  that  we  are  very 
strict  in  the  observance  of  this  rule.  As  the  owner  of  the  said 
pen  of  pullets  admits  having  been  to  the  Show,  I  think  he  or 
she  mignt  have  inquired  of  the  Secretary  or  one  of  the  Gom- 
mittee the  reason  of  the  birds  being  removed— in  tact,  I  have 
ffood  reasons  for  thinking  this  was  done— rather  than  try  to 
oamage  our  reputation  by  inserting  such  a  trifling  occurrence 
in  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  In  reaerenoe  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  complaint,  purchasers  of  birds  often  object  to  others Imow- 
ing  thejy  have  bought  oertain  pens,  and  we  never  give  the  in- 
formation without  their  consent. — ^E.  Gakb&zdoEc 


Niw  WoBK  ON  PioBOHs.— Mewn.  Gassell,  Petter,  &  Qalpiii 
announce  a  new  illustrated  work  on  Pigeons,  uniform  with  *'  The 
Illustrated  Book  of  Ponltiy."    The  coloured  plates  are  to  be 
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■imilMr,  and  by  the  Mone  ftrtitt  01  the  text  it  1b  stated  that 
the  sabjeet  matter  will  be  supplied  bv  Mr.  B.  Fulton,  the  well- 
known  dealer,  assisted  by  yarions  of  the  **  fancy  "  fraternity, 
edited  and  anranged  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  the  anthor  of  the 
•'Poultry  Book." 


DOBKINGS  AT  THE  KENDAL  SHOW. 
{From  a  Oorreipondent,) 

I  AM  fond  of  Dorkings,  coloured  ones  particularly;  and  in  my 
estimation  they  are  the  fowl  of  all  others.  This  as  my  excuse 
lor  troubling  yon  with  the  following  remarks  upon  them  at  the 
Kendal  Show. 

Class  7,  eleven  entries  (coloured  cook  any  age),  contained  some 
Tory  good  birds.  The  first  prize  went  to  a  remarkably  well- 
Isathered  bird,  shown  in  first-rate  condition,  but  not  large,  and 
rather  lid^t— nothing  like  the  first-prise  birds  of  Mrs.  Arkwright 
and  Mr.  White  of  some  two  or  three  years  sao.  The  second 
prize  was  taken  by  a  bird  of  a  nice  colour,  smi&r  than  the  first, 
and  with  rather  a  twisted  comb—in  fact,  pen  53,  highly  com- 
mended, should  have  exchanged  places  with  him.  Tnird-prize 
a  very  fine  bird— about  the  best  in  the  class,  but  for  one  fault— 
via.,  hie  tail  (what  remained  of  it)  having  a  strong  inclination  to 
tonoh  the  back  of  his  head. 

In  class  8  (dUver-Grey  cock,  any  age),  seven  entries,  the  first 
prize  and  cup  went  to  a  bird  of  very  good  colour  and  fair  size, 
the  second  pressing  very  closely  for  first  honours ;  third,  a  nice 
hizd.    The  rest  of  the  class  only  moderate. 

Glass  9  ^coloured  hens),  eleven  entries,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Show.  The  first  prize  went  to  a  beautiful  pair  of  hens,  well 
matched,  good  in  colour  and  in  every  way,  and  they  certainly 
should  have  had  the  cup  awarded  them.  The  second-prize  pen 
contained  two  very  good  hens,  a  f^  match  in  colour,  but  quite 
different  in  shape  and  style.  The  third-prize  pen  consisted  of 
one  very  good  hen  and  a  middling  one,  rather  Hght  in  colour. 
The  unnoticed  pen,  belonging  to  the  same  gentleman,  was, 
perhaps,  the  best  in  the  class  as  regards  size  and  shape ;  but 
unfortunately  both  birds  had  very  afiectionate  hooks,  which  is 
a  bad  f^ult^  and  must  in  this  instance  have  thrown  them  out  of 
the  prize  list.  The  highly-oommended  pen,  69,  will  in  time  be 
heard  of.  They  were  a  pair  of  beauties,  only  a  little  short  of 
size,  which,  as  they  appeared  young,  they  may  g:ain. 

Class  10,  eidiit  entries.  The  awards  in  this  class  were  not  at 
all  pleasing,  the  iirst-prize  pen  showing  no  breeding  whatever— 
aeattiely  any  oomb,  and  nothing  to  commend  ttiem  but  their  good 
condition.  Pea  82,  a  capital  pair  of  hens,  shcmld  hsnre  been  first, 
No.  75  second,  and  the  third  as  it  was. 

In  the  class  for  Dorkings,  any  colour  (cockerel  and  pullet), 
confined  to  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  were  some  Sj^endid 
specimens — ^notably,  the  first-prize  and  cup  pen,  which  were  of 
the  fashionable  dark  ocltmr  and  immense  size,  weighing  over 
20  lbs.  They  were  also  awarded  the  extra  three-guinea  cup  for 
the  best  pen  in  all  the  local  classes.  The  second-prize  pen, 
belonging  to  the  same  lady,  were  equally  good  in  colour,  but  the 
cockerel  not  quite  so  large.  The  third  prize  went  to  a  pen  of 
excellent  SQvers,  good  in  all  points,  and  capable  of  holdiue  their 
own  in  any  company.    Gk>od  sound  feet  prevailed  in  all  classes. 

Ejko's  Lynn  Foultbt  Show.— This  includes  Pigeons  and 
Babbits.  Entries  dose  on  the  12th.  There  is  one  prize  con- 
fined to  Norfolk  residentB  in  each  poultry  class. 


SHOWING  VERSUS  BREEDING. 

I  WAS  very  much  struck  with  the  justice  of  your  correspon- 
dent's remarks,  in  his  report  of  the  Dorking  Poultrjr  Show,  on  the 
evil  practice  of  continuing  the  exhibition  season  into  January, 
February,  and  even  March.  I  quite  agree  with  ^  he  says  on  this 
sub][ect,  and  for  mv^  own  part  have  long  given  up  eidiibiting 
during  this  time,  wnich  I  consider  should  m  a  dose  season,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  birds,  which  I  fear  receive  verv  little 
consideration  at  some  hands,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  their  pro- 

Sny.  I  have  but  little  hopes  that  an  appeal  on  this  subject  will 
ve  any  ^ood  effect,  as  there  are  dozens  of  exhibitors  who  never 
bred  a  pnze  chicken  in  their  life,  who  have  invested  in  a  prize 
pen  at  the  Palace  or  Birmingham,  and  hawk  it  about  from  show 
to  show,  thus  endeavouring  by  false  pretences  to  dispose  of  their 
own  indifferent  stock  at  an  enhanced  price.  Buyers  of  eggs  and 
birds  should  not  be  deceived  by  so  shallow  an  artifice,  but  should 
find  out  who  were  the  winners  at  the  autumn  shows,  where 
nearly  all  must  be  exhibiting  birds  of  their  own  breeding.  As 
an  enthusiast  and  keen  lover  of  the  feathered  tribe,  I  have  often 
been  grieved  beyond  measure  to  see  noble  birds  reduced  to  utter 
zuin  by  this  continued  overshowin^,  which  is  little  less  than 
cruelty  to  animals.  "Me  turn  prtmum  aavum  circumstetit 
horror"  Them  for  the  first  time,  I  almost  regretted  that  I  was 
an  exhibitor.  I  am  sure  all  fanciers  who  are  so  from  inclination 
azid  not  from  love  of  gain,  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that 


February  and  Haroh  showf  would  be  better  stamped  out. — 

YZATOB. 

DORKINa  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Althouoh  many  of  the  dasses  were  open  to  all  England,  we 
could  find  few  exlubitors  residing  beyond  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dorking,  and  the  Show  was  in  effect  almost  a  local 
one.  We  believe  no  positive  connection  can  be  traced  between 
the  town  of  Dorking  and  the  fowls  that  bear  its  name ;  but  the 
Committee  appear  to  have  adopted  them,  and  out  of  thirty-two 
classes,  twenty,  with  a  great  majority  of  the  prizes,  were  devoted 
to  this  variety.  The  i>eople  of  Dorking  also  appear  equally  in- 
terested in  maintaining  the  purity  of  this  breed  of  fowls,  for  on 
our  joumej  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Public  HaU,  in  which 
the  Sixhibition  was  held,  we  observed  several  poultry  runs,  and 
we  were  much  gratified  with  the  way  in  which  the  respective 
varieties  appeared  be  be  preserved.  First  we  saw  some  Whites, 
so  good  that  few  fanciers  would  pass  them  without  desiring  a 
close  inspection ;  further  on  another  lot,  from  which  we  thought 
a  selection  might  be  made  equal  to  any  in  the  Show ;  then  some 
good  Cuckoos — or  Blues,  as  our  Dorking  friends  describe  them — 
caught  our  eye,  succeeded  by  others  of  a  similar  description,  and 
in  every  case  the  particular  variety  appeared  to  be  kept  carefully 
select,  and  we  could  not  find  one  example  of  the  miscellaneous 
groups  of  birds  that  are  seen  elsewhere  at  every  turn,  and  are 
usually  included  in  the  very  comprehensive  category  of  "Barn- 
doors.^' 

But  to  return  to  the  Show.  The  coloured  Dorkings  were  an 
admirable  lot,  and  we  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  pens 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  ids  birds  throughout  showed  that 
they  had  come  from  a  stock  that  has  been  Judiciously  selected. 
Some  good  birds  were  also  shown  by  Col.  Lane,  Mr.  Greenhill, 
Mr.  Cheesman,  and  Mr.  Olift.  The  latter  gentleman  exhibitea 
two  pens  that  were  not  an  acquisition  to  the  Show.  The  cock 
in  one  pen  was  so  weak  on  his  legs  it  was  painful  to  see  him 
attempt  to  stand ;  the  other  was  swollen,  and  very  diseased  in 
the  toe.  The  White  Dorkings  were  inferior  to  the  Coloured  in 
the  class  for  "cock  and  two  hens."  The  third  prize  was 
judiciously  withheld.  The  Blue  or  Cuckoo  classes  surprised  us ; 
in  numbers  they  neatly  exceeded  our  expectations,  and  the 
quality  assures  us  wat  this  variety  is  not  so  much  neglected  as 
IS  generallv  imagined.  Pen  171  that  took  the  first  pnze  in  the 
single  cock  class  contained  a  mi^puficent  specimen — ^rich  in 
colour,  very  evenly-marked,  a  gooa-shaped  rose-comb  well  set 
upon  the  head,  no  trace  of  white  in  the  earlobe,  and  thoroughly 
sound  on  the  feet;  a  little  white  was  to  be  found  in  Uie  siokleB, 
otherwise  we  should  have  called  him  a  periect  bird.  A  few 
classes  for  other  varieties  followed,  but  as  m  the  larger  number 
of  them  only  a  single  prize  of  £1  was  offered  for  competition, 
the  entries  were  very  limited. 

In  the  Brahma  class  a  good  pen  of  Darks,  containing  a  beauti- 
ful pair  of  pullets  very  evenly  marked,  were  fiirst ;  the  rest,  with 
the  exception  of  a  pen  of  Lights  belonging  to  Mr.  Pares,  were  a 
poor  lot. 

The  Spamah  class  was  a  very  inferior  one,  but  we  liked  pens 
219  and  228  better  than  the  winners.  Classes  for  Game,  Bantama, 
Samburght,  Dtioks,  &o.,  followed,  but  they  were  only  moderate, 
and  call  for  no  special  notice.  The  total  number  of  entries 
was  823.  We  published  the  prize  list  last  week,  together  with 
a  report  from  a  correspondent. 


BRIDGNORTH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thx/ei  was  held  on  the  21st  and  22nd  ult.,  and  the  entries  of 
poultry  and  Pigeons  were  very  good  both  in  numbers  and  quiJity. 
The  following  are  the  awards : — 


i).— ^Mfe.— 1,  T.  A.  I>«an.  S,  J.  Bloodworth;  8,  M.  Leno.  4» 
Un.  H.  J.  Baify,  vhe.  Mm,  A.  WillUun»(m«  he,  A.  O.  Worthington ;  —  Or«b- 
tr«e.  Cj  W.  Tedd ;  Ber.  M.  G.  Ridlej.  Hen,—!,  J.  B.  Sodbard.  t  and  8.  Mrs.  A. 
WilllamMm.  4,  B .  M.  Maynard.  6*  J.  lUtohall.  he,  W.  Tedd ;  W.  H.  Orabtrae  ; 
J.  Bloodworth  ;  A.  O.  Worthington.   e,  J.  B.  Sodbard. 

BKAHiua  (DB.rk),-^Ooek.—lt  A.  Taylor.  8,  F.  Bennett.  8,  B.  B.  Wood.  4,  W. 
H.  Crabtree.  vKe.  A.  Bamf ord.  ho,  J.  Walker :  H.  Idagwood ;  J.  Watts,  e,  H. 
B.  Morrell;  W.  O.  Camming;  W.  BeTan.  Hen.— I,  T.  F.  Ansdell.  8,  W.  H. 
Crabtree.  8,  B.  Pritohard.  1,  T.  F.  AnsdelL  6,  J.  Watts.  6,  W.  Beran.  vKa, 
T.  F.  Ansd^ ;  J.  Watts,  he,  H.  B.  Morrell  (8) ;  Ber.  J.  D.  Peake ;  Dr.  J.  Holmes ; 
J.  H.  Kemp,   e,  H.  Lingwood;  —  Wbttehoase  (8). 

CooHurs  (Cinnamon  or  Bafn.— Ooelc.— 1,  T.  Stretch.  8,  A.  Taylor.  8,  W.  A> 
Bomell.  vhe,  H.  Feast,  he,  T.  A.  Dean :  H.  Lingwood ;  J.  Bloodworth ;  J.  K. 
Fowler;  8.  B.  Harris.  Hen.—l,  A.  Taylor.  8»  Dr.  W.  K.  BuUmore.  8,  W.  A. 
BnmelL  4,  J.  Wyse.  vhe,  J.  Bloodworth ;  T,  F.  Ansdell ;  A.  Taylor,  he,  W. 
Shaw ;  D.  Barxy. 

CooBiNS  ( White).— Ooefe.—l  and  8,  W.  Whttworth,  jnn.  8,  B.  W.  Beaohy.  vhe^ 
W.  A.  BomelL  J!ie»  B. & S.  Woodgate ;  Mrs.  A.  WiUuunson ;  G.  Bloodworth:  B. 
Chase.  Hen.— 1.  B.  W.  Beaohy.  8,  Mrs.  A.  WiUiunson.  8,  W.  Whitworth,  Jan* 
he,  W.  Whitworth.  Jan.;  C.  Bloodworth. 

OocHns  (Partridge).— Ooelb.—l  and  8,  A.  Taylor.  8,  T.  Stretch,  he.  H.  Tom- 
linson.  Hen.— I  and  8,  B.  Tadman.  i^  T.  Aspden.  vhe,  T.  Stretoh.  he,  T» 
Aspden;  A.  Taylor. 

DoBKziroB  (Coloored).— Ooell;.— 1  and  8,  A.  Darby.  8,  H.  Lingwood.  Sen,— 
1  and  8,  A.  Darby.   8.  H.  Lingwood. 

DoBKXKos  (Any  other  Tanety).r~Coeft.n-I,  A.  Darby.  8»  Coontess  of  Dart- 
moath.  8  and  he,  0.  E.  OressweU.  Sen,— I  and  8,  L.  Wren.  8,  A.  Darby,  i, 
O.  B.  CresswelL 

Gixa  (UaelckBad).r— Cock.— 1,  S.  Field.  8,  H.  Hraton.  8  and  he,  A.  B.  Dyas; 
Hen.— 1,  W.  J.  Pope.  %  8.  Field.  8,  J.  Mason,  he,  P.  A.  Beck ;  J.  Newdlgats . 
H.  Browae. 


JOUBHAL  OF  HQBTIOULTDBI  AlIB  OOTT&ai  OAUaHES. 


"ffjlTK— Oodt— 1,  Wm  OtlmiB.  lA.a.I>TU.   I,T.  p. 
-1-^- OilBii,    I.O.I>  n'lnCI^   l,W.  muwOTUi,lini.  1,B.B. 

nDHn  latu  si  MtnMauiiMl-I,  H.  Nulw.   I.  E.  Bdtsa.  «,  T. 

■  ^Ooidil^BllT^Du'ilIM).— I.W.CI^«mL    tT.Bnnt 


L»B.    BM-I.KXiHO. 


BlMIUROUmili 


..^ _      FiaioNL-HMaLi  nRDa. 

^nwimH.~l,W.tti,ltr.  *.T.BriUaw.  (.T.BlnrthlK.   L  — OnwB. 
C)A«wku.~Cixk.-l>MO^H.Tu<U(T.   »r.  B.Bvaaer.   Lj-*.I*WM. 


LTbOKT.  t.4-T.BUa>. 

-     _  ^P.BlDkMO.  fcHH.^O.Bmoka. 

L^-1,  a  a.  BlUhaak.   l,t.Wt»U.  t.IL<M.   JK,  O.  O.  HUdunok : 

a^w.oms.  1, Mar,  i,  a.  mttkt.  ht,  w.a«ft;Bw.A.a 

SadB.   ilW.T*d«.   Jte.A. 

'uiRi^l.11.  (M.  li^l.B.YHiUr.  tc«.>td<;Ii.Oca. 
>-I,J.P«H.  l,J.Wa»*.   I,P.  B.aHBM>.  «,l.I>aikT-  t. 


W<nr.-    Ur.  B.  T«abiv  and  Ur.  J.  Bonglu. 


Figeoru :  Jb.  Bafi 


WOLVERHAMPTON  POULTET  SHOW. 
Tns  WM  bald  anJMWTSOttMtd  sat,  and  tka  bid  tart.  1 
Asrionltiml  HalL    Tbe  touowiiig  mn  the  awwdi  :— 


TBlbaai!  W.  Ttaj.  BrJlaitiiB 


CmTi-Cani-Cocfc.— 1.  Eitri,  mna  1.  K.  B. 

Prll.h»nl.    B(n.~l,  R.  8.  VooA.    M.  '— ' 

Piirk,  MfItdu.   vki.  W,  Irrlng.    P»,  J.  1 

b-AXiR.-Coet.-l.  K.  Ji , 

Muiditord     I,  J.  Butt.  BrMol.  «lii,J.lt.II ,-., . 

liH.  BtoattaU*.  kd,B.  P.  Biek«iB,OnwPw;  W.  »ii>ll«i>a<.BfitHa*l«. 
n^lTorluinDtoD.  B(H— 1.  T.  XDon,  OknUS.  1.  J.  L>«iilii(.  I,  J.  WUkn 
«te.Mn.K.UlKT<|i,  BlBdllpHilL   lH,H.W7iui^lt»rlliiau(lii^H;  J.F. 

oiKi.-Bbck  £?-^flfcT>BL-t,  o.  ohiioHT,  wutnii.  oiMit««M.  1.  a 

■■il*T,  E4kibw«b.  L  J.  Fvntfa.  w*l*riHB«Ua.  ki,  T.  Wbltlikv.  IMUb 
Hovlnrl  J.  PlMcku,  SlwulDUffa;  B.  ftlM.  Sfalirw;  J.  Fonjlli.  e,  J. 

WUhd.  MUMbHM.  L  D.  BHtv.  Jw,  J.  romlb  Oli  J.  Cwili,  WsnaUrj 
Lat*HH«]LtCiFMI>niTtii*- 

Our— XH^MivBrnn  MJBlHt  »*.-<___ 
W.  Man,  l»*wii^   I.B.B^.BaiKAM-THI. 

OlHL— ^iqt  MTfttv -Codt.'-I  ID*  Cop,  iTMi . 

FMslur.   t,  U.  Cbalour.    ki.  C,  Oidiinw  i  J.  Pilnw.  II 
1,0.0. mm.   ^B.Prt«.  t.P.A.-—'-    -'-  •  --^ 


0.  WUb^  W.'b 


ThIiu.*!, B'. U.'wiilS:  Sf'p'.lfAirt.' 
.  F.  BOB^  n>!  W.«UMWUi.jlH.i  J. 
H.'jMrtJy,  «■  CaeMM  -QKki.-i._J,  jr, 

KlH  BrturiM,  Oluirillite'^  Oiwu 
nklCM.    0,  J.  JUHU,  VolTvlui 


.  S.  Metarin,  Bnnad.   ci.Kn.B  tattta.  ItecnWfrf 
Onra- l,W.  CsokKhOiinUiT.  ^  Ba.  H- J- B*1i*t.  w,  J 

^DOH.— 4lgrtw«.— I,  Bn.  WHt«,  BmimI"    Bttta.   1.  >.  — . 

' "         JM.Mn.  P._B.  atnurWdltM,  LMkfldl.  JIaiM-— L 

W.¥.'wMi2<ikl>b^'iik™7j7<r(air.  tWL-i  n^  k<.  Mn  b.  j.  Bui«^ 

Mpentiita  Rouen,  AuUtburv,  and  taU-—l  -  -  -*      ■    — ■     - 

■  uifr^,B.B.Sairib.  (.-W    '      '~ 
-_..n.  Ji     .  ,  ■■— jtfcOBlb 

,  B.  Tivtb^.'E 

ludkc.J.  F. 
-a!^  Bto4>.-IikslB4I.E.B«RM;  vJt^E.TudKr.   kt, 

^ %W.  atnta.    V.  J.  Col  WotntbMinplda:  T. 

niU*.  Hrmliiitiua  !  B.  Goutl.  WolTirhuptin  1  B.  Tlrtlar  Warlltm  m 
Iaii<ii«.-1  uft,  J.  *f«T<>v7l<«ta.   lM,KrJwiitac>,kl>ntiin.BnMttJ(n. 

nsH^l  aM  h  iMhUH  •  <«MtoB  trm  lb*  BnT;  0.  Bnok^  Bw.  A.  O. 

Owu— Sitnl,P.WIM,Hr<*.   I,T.W.T(iwbmb,Bo«1ob.  ti.a.Tit<l«|>i 
-^tiubnrf.- lindvt«,  1b«.LaIi,CalM.  XB.BmHr.    kt,B. 

™  -».t.    1     B     V.rf,„.      ^    _.    . 

:  B.  Bonier. 

Jddobi.— Bav.  O.  F.  HodioD,  North  Fethetton,  Bridrwater; 
Mr.  E.  TMb»7.Fnlso(id,  PiMtos;Mt,  S.  Bon,  l.ButTttnu, 
Whitby;  Ur.  F.  C.  BsqaUuit,  1,  ESn  Boad,  Biizton,  London. 

FiKENHAM  POULTBT  SHOW. 
Thi  lonrth  aBDoal  Eibibition  of  the  Pakeaham  asd  Wart 
Koclalk  Foaltry  Club  wai  held  on  the  Srd  and  4Ch  iDitaot,  in 
the  irall-Ii«hted  and  Tentilat«d  Com  Hall,  aod  attracted  Ui« 
attention  u  the  pnblio  beyond  the  eipeotation  of  tba  mart 
oooildent,  the  wcatber  not  being  all  Ibat  oonld  be  deeited. 
Tba  aontamenta  were  good  and  mil  oatxied  ort  by  an  enor- 
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cetio  working  Committee  aod  Secretory.  The  entriee  numbered 
688)  an  increMe  of  a  hundred  or  bo  over  the  last  year's  Show, 
and  in  each  of  the  olasses  the  quality  was  very  good  and  the 
competition  severe.  Cot  straw  and  cnafl  were  the  substitutes 
ior  sawdnst  for  the  pens,  which  were  cleaned  out  daily  before 
the  public  were  admitted,  and  eyeiy  attention  possible  was  paid 
to  the  welfare  of  the  poaliry,  &c. 

There  was  a  good  representotion  of  the  diilemit  classes  com- 
prised in  the  schednle,  some  of  which  merited  special  attention, 
especially  the  Dorkings,  Cochins,  and  Oame,  and  the  deoiBion 
of  the  Judges,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  was  satisfactorily 
leoeived.  The  silver  cup,  value  £5,  presented  by  the  President 
of  the  Club  (the  Marqais  Townshend),  for  the  best  pen  exhibited 
"tj  a  county  resident  in  the  various  classes  for  Game,  Hamburghs, 
Kalays,  Spanish,  and  Bantoms,  was  taken  by  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen in  the  class  for  Qame;  and  the  cap  of  the  same  value, 
presented  by  Lord  Hastings,  for  the  best  pen  exhibited  by  a 
county  resident  in  the  classes  for  Dorkings,  Cochins,  Brahmas, 
French  fowls.  Any  other  variety.  Ducks,  Turkeys,  and  Geese, 
was  wen  taken  by  a  fine  Coloured  Dorking  cock. 

The  IHgeons  were  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  the  prizetakers 
well  deserved  their  awards,  espeoiaUy  those  in  the  classes  for 
Carriers,  Pootors,  Barbs,  and  Tumblers. 

The  Sonf  Bird  classes  were  well  filled  and  attracted  oonsider- 
al>le  attention,  especially  the  Cansries. 

^  The  Babbits  Exhibited  looked  well,  and  the  iucoessfol  compc- 
iiton  merited  their  distinctions. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards : — 

DonuMB  <ColMr«dX  -*  Oook.  —  Coanty  Gap,  sad  1.  Rev.  B.  W.  Dowell, 
]>mtoB  Haotory,  Pakenhain  %  Hsary  Luiffwood,  Barking,  N««dbem  MarkaL 
«*«,  Mra.  B.  B.  SapweU,  Aylsliam.  ke^i^ov  0.  J.  Kwan.  Xarliogtont  HaU, 
Kerwiek.  Htfiu.— Ooonty  aod  vke,  B.  w.  SoaChwood,  rakaabam.  1,  Baarv 
Ilnitwood.  1,  V.  Pailatl  Oraat  Baddow.  he.  Bar.  T.  Wran,  aaToridga,  Maf* 
don;  R.  ubaaamao.  e.  Bar.  B  W.  Dowell;  T .  C.  BnraeU,  InahaidaTar;  Major 
O.  J.  Ewan ;  B.  W.  Soathwood  (I);  A.  Daiby,  Bridgnorth. 

Ooanniafl  (Any  oUiar  rariety).  —  Oo^  —  Oonnty  and  I,  T.  A  R.  H^ath, 
HScrmitih  1.  O.  B.  OreaaweU.  Early  Wood,  Bunhot.  he.  Bar.  F.  V«arla, 
Omsalay  Vioaraga,  Netrnmrket  c.  A.  Darby.  Hen  — Ooiuvfcr  Cap.  T.  A  H. 
Bentii.   Cap.  1.  and  1.  L.  Wren,  Loweitsft.   he,  O.  E.  Craa^weA.    0,  A.  Darby. 

CocBisTB  (Cinaamon  or  Boff  H Cock.— Connty,  If^Jor  Bicaold,  Norwioh.  1, 
I«dy  GwTdyr,  rpawieli.  9.  H'^'y  Lingwood.  he.  Major  Bifinold  (9).  s,  9, 
irataon,  Cringlfttonl ;  J.  &  PearMMi.  Great  Malton  («) ;  Major  Bignold  (t). 

Coonras  (Any  other  variety).— CMk^—l,  Lady  Owydyr.  County  and  %,  Haiar 
BICBold.  he,  B.  8.  S.  Woodgata,  Pambuy,  Tnnbridga  WeUa ;  W.  M.  Baohhaas. 
NonHoh :  W.  Atley,  Leeda.  H«i».— l,Lady  Owydn*.  S.  Q.  H  Prootor.  Goontv. 
— Mefor  Blnold.  he,  Mra.  E.  Pryor.  >«  elwyn ;  BTaJor  BlgnoId  tJ.  Bone,  Kovth 
Klmbam  :  H.  J.  Onnnell.  Milton ;  O.  F.  B^ntlcy.  Luiion.    e,  J.  WalaoB. 

BBAHiua  (Dark).— Coca— 1,  Lady  Qwydyr.  Oonnty  and SJW.  Branton.  «ka, 
OoL  Coekbam,  Braeondale ;  Boraoa  Uagwood.  he,  Mra.  E.  Ptyor ;  Major  U. 
J.  EwlB ;  W.  B.  Oemar.  Dyke ;  J.  S.  Paaiaen ;  W.  Brwiton,  Baai  Dareham. 
e.  B.  H.  WiJlalt;  H.  B.  Platila.  Jon. ;  Mewnham  *  Maaby ;  B.  Birobam,  Beat 
Dereham  Ben— I  and  Cup,  Boraoe  Llngwood,  Creettng.  2.  E.  H.  wiUett 
Coatnty  and  vhe,  J,  B.  Pearaon.  he,  Mrs.  B.  Pryor ;  0.  Winn ;  Bar.  J.  B.  Peafce, 
littleham  Vicarage  (9).   e,  Bev.  B.  Brareton. 

BBAsaua  iLigbi ), ~  Coek.—l  and  Gonnty,  J.  P.  Caia^  Fakanham.  9,  P.  Balnea. 
9he.  Boraoa  Lingwood.  Ac,  H.  BaTory,  Field  Bailing.  0,  H.  Watson ;  J.  P.  Caae. 
Saaw— I,  P.  flataei  9,  Mra.  F.  Cheshire.  Aeton.  Coonty,  J.  P.  Uasa.  9he,9,F. 
Ca«« ;  Hotaoe  Lingwood.    he,  J.  P.  Caae;  B.  Mayaton.   e,H.  H.  Baah. 

Qamm  (Broiro-Red).— Cock.— 9  Cops,  County*  1,  and  9,  H.  S.  Majriia.  he,  J. 
JAcB,  Eltham ;  B.  E.  Martin.        ^^ 

Qamm  (Blaah-ReS)— c'oek.— 1,  J.  B.  Flateber.  Btoaedoagb.     9,  9.  Mt 


Ooanty  and  he,  H.  E.  Martm    vhe.  J.  Forsyth,  Wolrerbamptoa. 

OABia  (Black  and  Brown  Bed).— Hrn.— 1.  H.  L.  Coeksedge.  Woolptt.  9  and 
Cenrty,  R.  B.  Martin.  9he,  F.  Bales,  Growle.  he,  H.  B.  llartin  (9) ;  J.  Jekan ; 
J.  F.  WiMtan. 
Qamu  (Any  other  farle^).— Cocib.— L  F.  Balaa.  2,  J.  F.  Walton.  Conaty,  H. 
B.  Wartio.  he,  H.  L.  <3ookaedge:  J.  8.  Fleteber;  E.  W.  Seathwood:  H.  B. 
'_(«)_  Hen,—!,  t.  Bales.   9  and  Oovnty,  (it,  F.  'Srkkiu.   9ko»  J.  F.  Wattoa. 


*^ 


raesa  ((Joldaa-spaaglad).— 1  Md  Oa>»Fttiassi  A  BadaU.  9  «d  Gosaty, 
K.  B  Itetttn,  Jan.,  Fakanham. 

HAKavaeas  (OoMan-peaoined).— 1,  Foniass  B  SndsB.  9  sad  Gonnty,  H.  T. 
Caldham.  Etaig'a  Lynn.    he.O  B.0rea8wall. 

BAJOiMOHa  (Silvar^aagled).— 1,  Aahton  ft  Booth,  Mottram.  9  and  Oonnty, 
H.  B  Plattin,  inn.   vhe,  J.  Wright,  Nonnaaaton,  Lowestoft.'  e,  H.  T.  Goldham. 

HAMBvneBB  iBlaek)k-<;onBty  and  1,  T«  A.  Wnght,  TaraMmth.  he,  W.  Cat* 
laek,  Jan.,  Uttleford;  J.  P.  Caae;  R  8.  8.  Woodgate.   e,  Faraaas  B  Bodatt. 

Malays.— County,  £.  Branfozd.  1  and  Onp,  J.  K.  Walton.  9,  S.  B.  Perry. 
he,  Rer.  M.  J.  BMley;  E.  Braaford;  Ber.  A.  O.  Brooke,  BhrawanDaa  (i);  J.  B. 
Booth.  Chea«erfleld:  B.  B.  Ferry,  Lyainglon;  F.  Haatftng.  e,  B.  Biaafoad, 
Whissonaot  (9);  J.  8.  Booth. 

BPAHisa.— County  and  he,  Hon.  K.  MiUas,  Bliahaiw  HaU.  1,  F.  Jamas, 
Faekh«sk  Bye.   9,  Fnineaa  a  SadaiL 

FnavcH.— Coni^y.  Malor  G.  J.  Bwan.  1,  W.  Colladk,  ion.  9.  Bav.  V.  J. 
Bidley,  ^  ewbavy.  he^mm  J.  Laathes,  Fakanham ;  Major  G.  9.  Bwsn  i  J.  W. 
Atktn,  Bo^tooa 

Anv  oTBan  ▼AaiavT.-^ouBty,  MsJor  0.  9.  Bwen  (Polande).  1,  d.  W. 
Booihby  ieolda»apanglad  PolaadaX  9,  Bev^N.  J.  Bldiey  (White  Leghorn). 
A0,  A.I^Kh  (Andslnalaaa);  Major  C.  9.  Bwen.  e,  Mra.  C.  North,  Baagham 
Hall  (-iltiae);  T.L.Nash,  8prongbt«n(8indei].  ^    ^^ 

BmuLtWQ  Class.— Cock.—!.  O.  B.  GressweH  (Wfatta  Goofalna) ;  Famasa  and 
SadaU  (GoeUn).  9.  T.  M.  Berry,  Oednev  (Partrldga  Coehin).  Extra  9,  Ber. 
W.  fiarlov  (Coloured  Dorking).  9.  Lady  Clwydyr.  4,  J.  &  Psanon  (Baff 
Cochin)  he,  M^or  C  J.  Bwen  (Poland);  W.  Brunton  (Buff  Coebin);  J.  P. 
Caae  (BUok  Hambargh);  0.  Denton,  Lowestoft  (Oolden-spsngled) ;  T.L.  Nash 
(Dark  Brahma  and  Buff  Cochin) ;  P.  Bsines,  Fakmye  (Light  Brahma) ;  Major 


Davsham;  J.  8.P»avaoB;  W.AdamBilpswlA;  W.  B.Hidaa.  e,^.9,WBku^ 
Jan. ;  Mrs.  C.  North ;  W.  Sonthwood.  t^  «  •  ^ 

Bajm  Bawtjsis  (Abt  other  Tariety).-~County,  W.  Boothwood,  Fakanham. 
Gap  and  1,  W.  F.  Entwisle.   9,  I.  Eaton,    e,  F.  ¥.  Oamt :  W.  Bonthwood.  _^ 

BAMTAVa  (Nan blnX— County  and  1,  E.  Braaford.   9i  O.  E.  Cresawall. 

BAavAiia  (Any  other  variety,  except  Game  and  Nankin).— County.  J.  S.  Peai^ 
Boa.  L  B.  B.  Akhton,  Mattr»m;  T.  /.  O.  Backhaa.  9,  T.  B.  ThfarUe.  Lowra- 
tofl:  M. I«eao, Merk>ata  Bsrset.  9»  9,  C.  Barton,  Fakanham.  vkc,  C.  Beedt 
B.  Walton,  he.  Ur*.  C.  North;  B.  Titlow, Baleaworth ;  J.  B.  Fletehar;  W. 
Lldgard.  BirtonK>n-Rnmber.   e,H.  Wataoa. 

Docsa  (AylesbniT  and  Bonea). -County  and  1,  J.  N.  Walla.  9,  W.  NIcholiOB. 
he,  U.  C.  Bonner,  Bast  Badham  (9);  Bar.  W.  F.  Dlnoa,  Biooka  Vloange ;  9,  M. 
Waite,  Yannouth. 

Dooxa  (Any  oihar  variety).— Coaatj and  1,  Mxt,  T.  jr.  G.  Backfaam,  Cation, 
c,  M.  Leno ;  Mra.  T.  9.  0.  Baokham. 

TuiauiTs.~Coanty.  9.  W.  Hharmenk  1.  H.  9.  a«anen.  9,  M.  Ksm,  Market 
Overton,    he,  9.  W.  Shaman ;  B.  D.  Savory ;  T.  M.  Derry. 

OBB8x.-Gounty  and  9.  Hon.  M.  Mlllea.  1,  T.  M.  Darry.  he,  J.  N.  Watte  (i) ', 
A.  crachnall,  Bfliham;  J.  W.  Shanaaa. 

nOBOWBL 

CABuasar-Gonnty  sad  Gap,  J. SL  Pafeta4»  Yssiaoaihi  1  sad\  W. Mlasa^ 
Bt.  Ivca.    he,  L.  Wren. 

PMrrana.— Ooanty  aad  9,  H.  nnrlow,  Bamham  Marka*.  1  and  Cim,  Mrs. 
Ladd,  Cain*,  he,  a.  Bakar,  BowBham  Maibat;  Mrs.  Ladd;  M.  HiU,  Baling; 
0,  A.  Baker. 

BAXBe.— 1,  R.  Thniloir.  %  G.  Norman,  Westaiflald.  he,  W.  B.  Mappleback» 
jaa.    c,J.^.Patte4«). 


Toicxuna  (BaMst.— Gonaty.  W.  Weadhoaae.  1.  J.  Ford,  Moaikwall  Blraai^ 
London  1^  W.  Fswoett  Balldon.  vhe,  W.  Woodhonaa;  B.  *  W.  Baaaa* 
Loweetoft.   kc.  O.  Cowlea.  Lowestoft 

Tuaajuaaa  (Bear<la).-CouBty.  1,  and  9,  W.  Wcodhooaa.   he,  G.  Gowela  (9). 

ToMBLsai  (Any  other  variety).— Goimty  Md  vhe,  C.  Waaay,  Booth  Oraake. 
1, 9.  Ford.    he.  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  jaa. 

Famtaxu.— County  ana  so,  F.  AJdisH,  Walslngham.  9,  W.  H.  Tomliaaonb 
he,  J.  F.  Lcveraldge.    e,  J.  F.  Lcvarsidga, Newark:  W.  H.  TomUnaon. 

l>BAeooBa.- County  and  Gup,  H.  Vharlov.  1,  W.  H.  MBobsll,  Mosalay.  Bir* 
mlBgham.  9,  A.  W.  Wian.  vkc, W.  H.  MitohaU  (9).  he,  W.  B.  Mi^plebeak,  jaa. ; 
W.y.Longa;F.Ald«aa.    cellar.  — r»™, 

AaTwaBra.^GotMrty  aad  1,  B  Thailow.  1,  A.  B.  BuBraD*  Oambildga.  Mr 
W.  H.  Mitohatl.    e,  E.  B  SoutbwooA. 

AMY  oTHax  ▼abzbtt.— 1,  A.  Mandara.  Lynn.  9,  F.  Aldlaa.    he,  9.  Ford. 

BBLuao  OLsaa (Anv  variety).— 1,  A.  WTWren.  9LMrs.  Ladd.  LO-JLean^ 
Lewes,  vhe,  H.  Thurlow.    he,  Q.  J.  Lenny  (i).   e,  W.  V.  Loago ;  O.  J.  Leany. 

GANABIBB. 

Guun  TaUiOW.—l,  Bemroaa  *  Onaa,  Derby,  vhc,  Bamroaa  B  Oima.  ha,B. 
Broadwater,  Trowss  Newton ;  H.  Larke,  Norwioh;  J.  *  Q.  MaaUay,  Nonrieh s 
Aldan  A  Havera,  Norwich. 

CI.BAB  Bow.— 1, 9,  aad  vhe,  Bsmwaa  B  Oma. 

BvavLT-MAXxxD  yau.ow^l  and  9,  Baiaama  *  Ohm.  vhe,  J.  4  O,  MacKleF9 
Bamrose  4  Orme. 

EvBia.ToiiABXHa  BeWir-'l,  9,  aad  vhe,  Dauueae  4  Orma.   he,  J.  B  O.  MacUey  • 

TioKBD  ABB  niiBVBfli.i4CAaKB]>  (Tallow  oT  Baf).— 1  aad  9,  Bemroaa  B  Orma. 
vhe,  J.  a  a.  Msokley  (9) ;  Bamrosa  k  Orme  (9).    he,  H.  Larke. 

CBaavxa  (YeUow  or  Buffk— W*  4  <}.  Mackley.  9  and  e,  Bemroso  4  Orma. 
vkc.  J.  4  a.  Mackley ;  Alrtea  4  Bavara. 

CiwBAHOM  (Yellow  oar  Ball).— L  Bosmoss  4  Otma.  9,  J.  4  €fr.  KaaUav.  vhe, 
B.  Jarratt.  Lynn ;  9.  4  O.  Mackley  (9) ;  B.  Poole.  Miridan ;  Bamrosa  4  OraM. 
AC,  B.  Poole  (•):  Bemrose  4 Orma. 

Yoxxsaou  (Clear  or  Variegatad,  YaBaw  ar  Bnfl)b— 1  aad  vhe,  L.  Balk,  Daws* 
bury.   9.J.4a.MacUey.    kc.  B.  Javretl. 

Amt  oraaa  VAaiBTr,- 1,  J.  A  a.  Mackley.  «hc,  B.  Jairett :  Cnthbartson  anA 
MaBaen.King^liynB;  J.40.Maekley;  BamrDse 4 Orma.  he,h.BeXki  J.40. 
Mackley  (»Jt 

BxiTiBH  Sow«  Bcxna.— 1  aad  9.  J.  4  O.  Mackley  (BnllBaeh  and  Blackbird)^ 
9,  Alden  4  B avers  (BuUSnoh).  vhe,  9.  Newland.  Fakenham  (Bullflnch) :  Alden 
aad  Havers  (aoldilnoh).  he.  (k,  Blchardson,  Fakenham  (Throsb);  N.  Aidia 
lUoldBncb):  W.  4  B.  Banrisma,  MlddJaabsoagh  (BalllLich  and  BmmblaBnch).. 
>. 4 O.  Mackley  (starling)^ 

Bbxxzxo  Ci.Asa.— 1  taxi'%  Bamrosa  4  Orme.   9,  L.  Balk.    ok9,  H.  Larke  (9)  ^ 
J.  40.  Mackley.     he,  e.  Blchardson  (9):  B.  Bartram.  Old  Walaingham  (9) 
W.4B. Baintaion(9);   J.4 O. Mackley ;  B. Patrick, Fakanham. 

BABBIT& 


Trieker  (Black  Barf  and  Duokwtag  Game);  9,  Bone  (Oochin-Cbina);  B.^B. 
Norgate  (Dark  Brshms);  J.  P.  Walton  (Pile  Game):  Col  Cockbun  (Spani^). 
BsLLiao  C1.A88.— Bm.— 1,  Major  C.  /.  Ewen  (Black  Spaninh).  Extra  1,  Lady 
Gwydyr.  9,  B.  Osier,  Bambaaa,  Thovpe  (Coloured  Dorking).  Extra  9,  T.  L. 
Nasn  (Dark  Brahma^    8,  Col.  (3ockbum  (Dark  Brahma).    4»  O.  F.  Bentlay 

KifT  Cochin),   vhe,  J  Bone  (Cochin.China);  T.  L.  Nash  (Dark  Brahma),    he, 
V.  P.  Tearle  (li«rk  Brahma):  A.  8.  Wales  (B)ark  Bsatam);  W.  Woodhouae, 
King's  Lynn  >8panl*h).   c,  T.  4  H.  Basth :  B.  8.  Norgate ;  T.  L.  Naah;  Miaa  9, 
Leatbea  (C^ireve-.  oar)  («):  T.  Spurr  (Ughi  Brahina).         ^  „     «  «   « 
BAmeDoos  or  C«ob8-Bbjb]>.— I,  W.  Nicholson,  Bnsley  Rail,    i;  H.  Savory. 

s,  F.  u.  Botcher,  Fakenham;  H.  H.  Pattin.  jun.  _  ,„     ,^ 

Oavb  BABTAva  (Black  aad  Brown  Bad).— Gomrity  and  vhe,  T.  J.  Miller,  tna. 
l,lCcs.X.  Hewhm.  9»  W.  F.  Bntaida   9,  J.  Eaton,   kc,  F.  B.  7vnMB^  Xatt 


Lop^SAaBi).— County  and  9,  F.  9,  dmlth.  East  Derdiam.  Gap,  L  aad  vhe,  F» 
Banks,  Doughty  >tt  Lcmdon.    he,  T.  Wild,  Walsingham ;  J.  CMaca. 

Abt  o*»aa  Vabibtt.- County,  F.  J.  Bmith  (Angora).  1  and  t.  B.  W.  Mmob» 
HaU  (aUvor-Brey  aad  Bteak.ana>Whll»)  9^  W.  H.  Toasltaaon  (HimalaraaK 
he,  9.  Hallas.  Hnddersflald;  W.  H.  TOmUnsco,  Newark  (JUmalaysa);  Mrs. 
Pa8aiBgham,Mmon  (Dateh)L 

JxnxnEB.— Mr.  E,  Hatton,  Ber.  E.  FeUowes,  and  Kx.  H 
Thnxlow. 

NOMENCLATUBB  OF  PIGEONS. 

'^Tdseby  Quill"  heing  in  his  last  lather  more  definite,  I 
can  he  so  too ;  hat  all  I  ooold  olearly  gather  firom  his  first  letter 
w§a  that  he  sapposed  me  hy  **  sUvev-dTm  "  to  mean  the  silver 
hsnred  with  don  of  the  Antwerp  breeders,  which  I  did  not  mean. 
I  was  also  unwilling  to  eater  into  the  matter  at  any  length, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  to  find  fanlt  with  a  desorii>tion  of 
any  psrtioolar  bird,  in  ntter  ignorance  of  the  bird  itself,  and 
whether  the  description  was  really  correct  er  not,  is  the  proper 
way  of  opening  any  snob  genecal  cUsenssien  as  that  of  the  cor- 
rect nomenclature  of  Pigeons,  which  is  quite  capable  of  being 
discussed'  in  a  general  manner.  Had  ''Tubxbt  Quill  "  seen 
the  bird,  and,  having  seen  it,  ooaaidared  say  description  wrong, 
his  course  would  have  been  legitimate  enough.  X  will  now^ 
however,  clear  up  the  matter  as  far  as  I  can,  and  if  he  still  con- 
siders me  wrong,  have  no  wish  to  complain. 

My  own  recollection  of  the  hen  would  be,  a  very  psle,  or  whai 
I  would  call  "  silvery  "  dun  ground  odour  all  over,  chequered  or 
rather  grizzled  with  silver  on  the  shoulders  of  the  wings. 
Being,  however,,  anxious  to  make  no  mistake,  I  have  applied  to  the 
breeder  and  ezhibit(Mr,  who  writes  me  that  she  has  asuver  ground, 
the  body  feathers  being  ticked  with  dun.    (I  may  add  that  thi» 

fentleman  himself,  when,  surprised  at  seeing  hear  in  a  Blue  clasB, 
asked  him  what  colour  he  would  call  her,  replied  at  once 
"  silver  dun.'O  He,  however,  advised  me  in  his  letter  to  obtain 
the  description  of  a  well-known  fancier  and  dealer  in-  London, 
which  I  have  done.  He,  Ascribing  her,  like  myself,  from  recol- 
iectioQ,  states  her  to  be  "a  pale  suvery  dun,  chequered  on  the 
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wings  wifch  very  pale  blae ; "  and  as  this  last  desoription  would 
afford  some  apology  for  her  being  in  a  Blue  class,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  probably  correot. 

It  is  singular  that  none  of  us  quite  agree ;  but  in  all  three 
descriptions  the  ver^  pale  ground-colour,  combined  with  dun, 
are  found.  Betuminff  to  "Tubkey  Quill's"  first  letter,  he 
remarks  that  blue-black  means  simply  a  bad  black,  buff-yellow 
a  bad  yellow,  &o.,  &o.  To  this  I  cannot  agree.  A  blue-black 
means  that  the  black  is  "  bad,"  certainly ;  but  it  means  that  the 
black  is  bad  in  the  direction  of  being  blue ;  and  there  is  another 
equally  "  bad  black,"  which  would  not  be  so  described.  So  of 
the  buff-3rellow,  &o. ;  they  do  not  mean  simply  **  bad  "  colours, 
but  bad  in  certain  deflnite  directions.  In  exactly  the  same 
sense  I  certainly  meant  tiiat  the  Carrier  hen  was  "  a  bad- 
coloured  dun,"  but  bad  in  the  direction  of  being  sUyer.  The  only 
alternatives  I  can  conceive  would  be  a  dun  silver  (which  would 
be  a  barbarism)  or  a  dun  chequer ;  and  the  dun  was  not  dark 
enough  nor  the  chequer  clear  enough  for  the  latter  term. 

I  may,  however,  add  that  my  very  obvious  intention  was  not 
to  give  such  a  precise  description  of  the  bird  as  might  convey  to 
distant  fanciers  the  colour  of  every  feather,  but  to  express  the 
impropriety  of  her  being  in  a  Blue  class.  For  this  purpose  I 
used  the  nearest  short  expression  which  came  to  hand.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  what  "  Tubkbt  Qitill  "  would  have  called  her; 
but  beyond  that,  the  question  as  to  this  particular  bird  is  not 
worth  discussion.  If  it  should,  however,  be  the  means  of 
opening-up  the  general  nomenclature  of  colours,  such  a  discus- 
sion may  prove  both  useful  and  interesting ;  but  I  would  suggest 
to  "  TusKET  Quill"  to  simply  mention  any  point  that  occurs  to 
him  frankly  and  directly  on  general  grounds.  It  will  eq^ually 
answer  his  purpose,  and  save  both  time  and  space.— -Youn 
Bbpobteb  at  Glasgow. 


I HAVB  noticed  "  TnmnsT  Qthll's  "  notes  on  the  above  subject. 
The  Carrier  in  pen  77  at  the  late  Glasgow  Show  was  what  I 
would  call  a  Dun-chequer,  the  ground  colour  of  the  feathers 
being  of  a  light  dun,  and  tipped  'mth  a  darker  shade,  presenting 
a  dappled  appearance  like  a  Blue- chequer.  The  term  silver  dun 
as  applied  to  Antwerps  of  a  mealy  colour  is,  as  he  says,  incorrect ; 
but  Antwerps  are  to  be  had  of  a  colour  which  the  term  silver 
dun  is,  I  think,  a  correct  name  for — ^vi^.,  a  silvery  ground  with 
dun  ban  and  neck.  The  res!  silver  colour  as  seen  in  Baldpates, 
Dragoons,  and  occasionally  though  rarely  in  Pouters,  is  a  very 
light  blue  with  black  bars.  Silver  Dragoons  with  dun  bars  are 
Suver  Duns,  and  black-barred  birds  are  Silvers.  There  are  five 
colours  of  barred  Pigeons:  blue  with  black  bars,  silver  with 
black  bars,  silver-dun  with  dun  bars,  mealy  with  red  bars,  and 
yellow-mealy  with  yellow  bars.  When  I  came  across  pen  77  at 
Glasgow  Show,  and  referred  to  the  oatatogue,  I  was  of  opinion 
that  the  bird  being  a  Dun-ohaquer  had  no  place  in  the  Show  at 
all,  and  was  not  entitled  to  tne  prize.  The  three  classes  for 
young  Carriers  were  :~No.  11,  Blacks ;  12,  Duns ;  and  18,  Blues. 
in  the  old  classes,  however,  the  Blues  included  any  other  colour, 
and  it  was  an  evident  omission  not  to  have  the  same  clause  in 
the  young  class. 

I  think  the  following  list  includes  all  the  self-colours  found  in 
EngUsh  Pigeons :— Black,  red,  yellow,  dun,  blue.  sUver-dun, 
mealy-yellow,  mealy-blue,  chequer,  red-chequer,  yellow-chequer, 
dun-chequer.  Besides  these  there  is  a  colour  often  seen  in  India, 
particularly  in  Fantails,  Sherajees,  and  Mookies,  which  I  would 
call  simply  blue,  being  of  the  colour  of  the  body  of  a  Blue  Pouter, 
but  without  black  bars  or  dark  neck  and  tail.  White  mig^ht  be 
called  a  self-colour  also,  except  that,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not 
a  colour,  being  the  result  of  want  of  colouring  matter  in  the 
feathers.  Pure  white  Pigeons  (albinos)  are  to  be  got  in  almost 
ev«iry  lar^  field  dovecot,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  matching 
whites  with  coloured  birds  has  resulted  in  mottles,  baldpates, 
splashes,  and  every  degree  of  marking.  I  would  not  call  an 
Archangel  a  self-coloured  Pi^n,  though  without  white,  be- 
cause ic  is  of  two  very  distinot  colours— black  and  copper- 
coloured.— J.  C.  Lyzll. 


BELFAST  GANABT  SHOW. 
{Oonchided  from  page  118.) 

BiLTAST  Show  was  a  first  attempt ;  and  the  launching  of  such 
an  expensive  affair  is  a  matter  wnich  keeps  its  promoters  en 
thorns  till  the  opening  of  its  doors  decides  whether  the  public 
or  the  Society  are  to  pay  for  the  spectacle.  It  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  townspeople  before 
entering  on  the  speculative  business  of  exhibitionising,  and  the 
process  of  educating  people  in  a  certain  direction  may  turn  out 
rather  expensive.  The  schedule  was  good  and  the  scale  of  prizes 
liberal,  and  I  am  sure  it  only  requires  that  exhibitors  be  made 
aware  of  the  facilities  for  carnage  to  ensure  for  the  Belfast 
Societv  a  brilliant  future.  The  succesa  of  this,  the  first  Show, 
must  have  been  very  gratifying,  bat  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the 
Committee  will  rest  satisfied  with  less  than  twice  the  number 
of  entries  next  year.  With  such  stuff  at  the  back,  a  show  is 
capable  of  being  inoreaMd  to  any  exten    and  th«n  the  qoettioii 


will  be.  as  was  gravely  mooted,  "  Where  shall  we  put  them  ?  " 
"  BuQa  a  place,"  rephed  Mr.  Montgomery. 

I  am  not  in  the  poultry  "  line,"  though  I  have  a  lot  in  my 
yard  which  I  will  show  against  all  comers  as  eaters.  I  refrain 
irom  publishing  my  balance-sheet  lest  it  should  deter  others 
from  commencing  such  a  healthy  pursuit.  "  Wiltshibe  Bbctob  " 
once  tried  to  get  me  into  Pigeons ;  and  if  any  birds  could  have 
appealed  to  refined  taste,  we  pair  of  snowy  Fantails  he  sent 
me  ought  to  have  done  so.  And  once  Mr.  Fulton  took  me  round 
the  Newcastle  Show,  and  talked  to  me  like  a  father.  I  suppose 
my  tastes  lie  in  another  direction.  But  "what  great  events 
from  trifling  causes  spring  I "  My  falling  in  love  with  the  Canary 
arose  simply  from  the  fact  of  a  drunken  sailor  sitting  on  a  cage 
on  my  door-step.  To  save  the  birds  I  took  possession  of  the 
cage.  The  man  never  called  for  them,  nor  comd  I  ever  find  the 
owner.  And  when  I  moved  into  the  house  where  I  at  present 
reside,  I  found  in  the  yard  a  small  poultry-house.  It  looked  to 
me  like  a  Bantam  arrangement,  and  I  have  since  discovered  that 
birds  of  no  less  note  than  Mr.  George  Hall's  Bantams  have  lived 
in  it— and — pos^bly  may  again.  That  little  poultry-house  set 
me  going,  and  how  soon  a  taste  grows !  It  was  with  a  new 
pleasure  I  went  the  round  of  every  pen  in  the  Show  with  Mr. 
Leno.  The  use  of  the  Judges'  booK  left  the  counterfoils  in  our 
hands,  and  his  notes  and  remarks  upon  nearly  every  pen  were 
extremely  interesting,  indicating  the  accomplished  judj^e,  and 
showing  with  what  care  he  had  weighed  over  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  every  bird.  The  poult^  world  has  received  a 
valuable  acquisition  in  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Leno  to  the  "  bench," 
and  no  inauirer  (or  grumbler  either)  could  look  in  his  face  and 
say,  Wh:^  ?  without  feeling  certain  of  getting  a  most  courteous 
exphmation  or  satisfactory  reply,  at  the  bottom  of  which  plainly 
lies  undeviating  honesty  of  purpose.  In  the  Selling  class  several 
pens  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  representing  full  value  for 
money ;  and  notably  in  the  single  socks  one  of  Mr.  John  Stuart's 
Darkfirahmas,  No.  158;  and  among  the  "  best  pair  of  hens  or 
pullets"  Mr.  B.  P.  Williams'  Dorkings,  No.  200;  and  Mrs. 
Taaffe's  Cochins,  No.  228. 

The  Ulster  coat  was  happy  among  the  Pigeons,  and  duly 

Serformed  his  devotions  before  Mr.  James  Montgomery's  won- 
erful  Dun  Carrier  cock.  I  didn't  watch  him ;  but  I  understand 
that  when  he  put  the  cup-card  on  the  pen  he  respectfully  raised 
his  hat  to  the  noble  bird. 

The  great  features  in  the  Canary  classes  were  the  "  Scotch 
Fancies" — ^indeed,  no  other  variety  except  the  Belgian  seems  to 
have  been  cultivated  in  Belfast.  The  Belgians  themselves  were 
only  an  indifferent  sample,  though  there  were  one  or  two  which 
showed  they  had  it  in  them.  The  Fancies  were  a  fine  lot  of 
birds,  but  in  many  cases  very  coarse  in  feather.  The  silver  cup 
for  the  best  specimen  was  won  by  Mr.  Samuel  CroU  with  a 
Yellow  hen — a  gem,  her  mother  standing  second.  I  was  glad  to 
find  both  belonged  to  the  same  owner,  as  they  were  so  much 
superior  to  the  rest,  and  so  much  alike  that  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  separate  them.  I  think  I  have  seen  longer  birds,  but  for 
BjrmmetiT  and  quality  of  feather  they  were  unique.  The 
winning  birds  were  all  meritorious  specimens,  and  but  very  few 
in  either  of  the  four  classes  were  thought  undeserving  of  com- 
mendation. Mr.  Baxter's  small  collection  from  Newcastle, 
embracing;  Clear,  Variegated  and  Crested  Norwich,  Lizards, 
Coppy,  Cinnamons,  Variegated  ditto,  and  Mules,  including  a 
very  pretty  Cinnamon  Mule,  bred  from  Cinnamon  cock  and 
Goldfinch  hen,  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  next  ^ear 
these  varieties  will  find  a  place  in  the  schedule.  Our  British 
birds  were  poorly  represented.  The  Skylark,  Song  Thrush, 
Blackbird,  Bullfinch,  Starling,  and  other  familiar  faces  were 
absent.  But  Belfast  did  its  best ;  and  if  fanciers  wiU  do  their 
best  to  help  Belfast,  then  Belfast  will  do  its  utmost  to  help  them. 

Judging  over,  we  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  how 
many  persons  an  Irish  "  kvar  "  will  carry,  and  how  many  miles 
an  hour  a  grey  horse  can  "reel  off."  Both  seemed  to  me  to  be 
unknown  quantities.  Our  destination  was  Springfield^  where 
Mr.  Mulligan  has  a  pretty  little  place,  and  thence  to  Whiterock, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Firth,  the  working  Secretary,  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  mountains  which  bound  Belfast 
on  the  nortti-west.  I  should  think  the  "  jarvie  "  never  drove 
such  a  load  before.  About  half-way  to  Springfield  he  pointed 
over  his  left  shoulder  with  his  whip  to  a  large  red-brick  brilding. 
"D'ye  see  that?"  "What?"  "That."  '^ Which?"  "That." 
"  Well ! "  "  Shure  an'  it's  the  Lunatic  Asylum  1 "  We  dropmd 
Mr.  Jones  at  Springfield,  and  picked  him  up  on  our  return,  fie 
was  doing  the  otiwn  cum  dtgnitate  in  an  easy-chair  with  an 
Havannah.  A  glass  of  champagne  and  a  look  at  Mr.  Mulligan's 
poultry  cups,  and  the  "  jarvie ''  whisked  us  back  to  Belfast  to 
the  serious  business  of  the  day — ^the  dinner  at  the  "  Imperial." 
After-dinner  speeches  are  proverbial;  but  Mr.  Montgomery's 
loyal  speech  on  giving^ "  the  Queen."  his  remarks  on  Home  Bme. 
and  his  hints  and  advice  to  young  nmciers,  the  fruits  of  years  of 
experience,  will  not  be  forgotten  Dy  those  who  listened  to  them. 

An  early  ride  and  a  bracmg  air  enabled  us  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Firth's  good  things  at  breakfast  at  Whiterock  next  morning, 
and  as  the  steamer  did  not  sail  till  fire,  there  mm  not  that  oause 
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ioT  apprehension  as  in  the  ease  of  the  hot  flah.  ETerything  mnat 
come  to  an  end.  however,  and  five  o'clock  that  evening  aaw  os 
steaming  ont  of  Longh  Larne  on  oar  homeward  journey.  Three 
lioars'  passage,  and  not  in  any  light  this  time.  Bat  it  was  a 
lovely  evening,  and  one  ooold  haraly  imagine  it  was  Janoary. 
The  ughts  at  Lame  and  away  to  the  noru  on  "The  ICaidens  " 
grew  gradoaUy  less  till  they  disappeared  altogether,  while  the 
-revolving  light  on  CorsewaU  Point  flashed  its  alternate  red  and 
'white  glare  with  greater  hrilUanoy  as  we  neared  Loch  Byan. 
Cainuryan  was  sleeping  qaietl^  ander  the  hills,  the  light  from 
its  friendly  beacon  streaming  mto  the  Loch  as  we  steamed  ap 
its  qoiet  waters,  not  sorry  to  be  nearing  home,  with  pleasing 
TecolieotionB  of  kind  friends  on  theother  side.— W.  A.  Blazstom. 


THE  BEE-KEEPER^S  OALENDAB  fob  FEBBUABT. 

This  month,  like  last,  is  one  of  inactivity  amongst  bees.  As 
the  days  lengthen  the  hopes  and  entitiasiasm  of  bee-keepers  are 
tnrakened,  and  some  preparations  are  made  for  coming  events. 
After  so  many  anfavoaraole  seasons  in  almost  anbroken  sacpes- 
Bion,  let  as  anticipate  that  1874  will  be  a  favoorable  one  for  the 
apiarians  of  Great  Britain.  For  two  or  three  years  I  have  been 
anxious  to  realise  JElOO  profit  in  one  season  »om  bee-keeping, 
partly  from  selfishness,  partly  because  my  father  once  saved 
that  amount  in  one  year  from  his  bees,  and  ohieflv  from  my 
desire  to  have  an  encouraging  example  of  bee-keepmg  to  place 
Iwfore  the  working  rural  population  of  England. 

If  the  weather  continae  mild,  queen  bees  will  begin  to  lay 
«arly  in  this  month.  In  this  nei^bourhood  I  once  saw  young 
hees  on  the  wing  on  the  15th  of  Febrxuuy.  The  queens  that 
year  commenced  to  lay  in  January.  About  three  years  ago  we 
had  a  very  cold  late  spring,  when  queens  did  not  lay  till  about 
the  end  of  March^at  any  rate,  the  first  hatch  of  brood  did  not 
iy»pear  till  the  middle  of  April.  An  open  early  spring  and  a 
warm  early  locality  are  veij  advantageous  to  bees,  for  their 
imm  are  of  short  duration — ^nine  months  at  most,  but  very,  very 
few  of  them  live  so  long.  If  a  hatch  of  brood  be  not  obtained 
in  ICarch  to  fill  up  the  ranks  thinned  by  death,  many  hives 
become  so  weak  in  bees  that  these  have  a  hard  struggle  to  live, 
and  th«  population  of  some  is  altogether  destroyed.  In  a  cola 
spring  and  cold  late  locality  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  stimulate 
baes  bv  artificial  feeding,  and  thus  cause  them  to  breed  earHer 
than  tney  would  otherwise  do. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  spring  feeding  is  simply  to 
stimulate  and  keep  alive,  and  the  food  not  to  be  stored-up  as  in 
automn.  During  Februaxy  half  a  pound  of  sagar  with  half  a 
pound  of  water  weekly  will  be  enough  for  a  hive  of  moderate 
strength.  And  this  half-pound  should  be  given  in  three  doses — 
say  one  every  Monday,  Wednesdajr,  and  Friday.  Every  bee- 
master  has  his  own  mode  of  adounistering  food  to  his  bees. 
Por  spring  feeding  we  use  troughs  about  1  foot  in  length, 
2  inches  broad,  and  less  than  half  an  inch  deep.  These  are  filled 
or  half  filled  and  pushed  into  the  hives  by  the  doors,  thus 
twenty  hives  may  be  fed  in  leas  than  ten  minutes'  time.  If  bees 
have  been  prevented  from  leaving  their  hives  by  frostjr  weather 
for  weeks,  an  accumulation  of  dirt  will  be  found  on  their  boards, 
and  it  should  be  scraped  off  this  month. 

Cottagers  who  make  their  own  hives  should  get  them  ready 
»  during  the  long  evenings  of  winter ;  and  amateurs,  too,  should 
prepare  beforehand  for  an  increase  of  swarms.  We  have  already 
ordered  fifty  large  hives  for  our  swarms.  These,  with  twen^ 
old  ones  now  emptv,  will  probably  be  required  for  swarms  in 
May  and  June.  I  caiculate  on  having  at  the  rate  of  three  swarms 
from  two  stocks— that  is  to  say,  one  swarm  from  each  hive,  and 
a  second  swarm  from  every  second  hive  of  bees.  The  readers 
of  this  Journal  know  that  Pettigrew  has  for  years  been  ringing 
the  beU  and  telling  the  bee-keepers  of  Chreat  Britain  and  Irelana 
to  adopt  hives  larger  than  those  in  general  use  if  they  wish 
to  realise  great  profits  or  large  results  from  bee-keeping.  It 
is  evident  that  a  large  nxmiber  of  workmen  will  compass  and 
do  more  work  of  every  Idnd  than  a  smaller  number,  and  it  is 
equally  dear  that  the  births  in  a  large  town  will  far  outnumber 
the  births  in  a  country  village. 

In  preparing  hives  for  the  reception  of  swarms,  guide-oombs 
and  cross  stiois  only  are  necessary.  The  guide-oombs  should 
he  sealed  to  labels  of  wood,  and  then  pinned  on  the  orowns  of 
hives  fof  course  on  the  inside),  by  naUs.  The  combs  should  be 
made  to  run  from  front  to  back,  and  the  cross  sticks  from  side  to 
aide.  Thus  the  combs  cross  the  sticks  and  are  fastened  securely 
to  them.  These  cross  sticloi  are  of  much  service  to  bee-keepers 
who  carry  tiiehr  bees  from  place  to  place ;  and  tiiey  are  of  use  to 
the  bMSy  for  these  go  from  comb  to  comb  across  the  hives 
hy  their  means.  Where  the  combs  are  fastened  to  the  sticks, 
the  bees  leave  small  holes  as  doors  or  passages  for  their  own 
convenience.  We  put  four  or  five  cross-sticks  nearly  as  strong 
as  a  walking-stick  m  every  hive.  When  the  combs  are  cemented 
io  these,  the  hive  will  bear  a  great  amount  of  ill-usage  before  the 
combs  are  injured.  We  have  sent  hives  to  almost  every  comer 
4gf  England  without  injury.  If  the  reader  hss  no  guide-comb 
preferred  from  last  automni  he  shoold  cat  out  of  one  of  his  hives 


of  bees  all  he  will  require  for  his  swarms  this  year.  Old  tough 
comb  is  better  than  new  brittie  comb  for  this  purpose,  but  It 
should  be  cut  out  before  brood  be  put  into  it.  A  bit  of  comb 
about  2  inches  square  is  enough  for  each  hive.  It  is  requested 
that  the  reader  will  bear  these  simple  things  in  mind,  for  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  repeat  them  at  the  busy  swarming  season. 

Sometimes  a  bee-master  may  wish  to  remove  his  bees  from 
one  part  of  his  garden  to  another.  The  present  month  if, 
perhaps,  the  best  time  to  remove  hives  a  short  distance,  for  bees 
come  out  but  seldom  now ;  and  when  they  come  out  it  is  for  a 
winter  dance  and  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  when  on  these 
errands  they  look  well  about  them,  and  never  so  far  from  home. 
In  times  of  honey-gathering  they  leave  their  hives  to  go  straight 
to  the  fields  or  orchards,  and  may  not  discover  that  the  position 
of  their  homes  has  been  altered  till  they  return  to  the  old 
stands.  In  summer,  hives  should  be  removed  from  one  part  of 
a  garden  to  another  by  short  stages— say  1  or  2  yards  every  day. 
At  present  they  may,  I  think,  be  removed  from  one  side  of  a 
garden  to  another  with  safety.  When  this  is  done,  all  the  hives 
should  go  at  once ;  for  naturally  some  bees  would  return  to  the 
old  place,  and  if  they  found  a  nive  near  it,  they  would  seek  a 
home  there  instead  of  returning  to  their  new  position. 

February  is  a  favourable  time  to  purchase  hives  and  commence 
bee-keeping.  Bees  can  now  be  removed  to  great  distances 
without  risk  of  suffocation  even  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
persons.  I  am  freqnentiy  consulted  as  to  where  bees  can  be 
Bought,  also  when  bee-keeping  should  be  commenced,  and  gene- 
rally recommend  those  seeking  advice  to  commence  with  not 
less  than  two  hives,  and  to  buy,  if  they  can,  of  the  cottagers  in 
their  own  neighbourhood.  When  I  say  neighbourhood  I  mean 
within  a  few  mUes,  for  there  would  be  some  risk  if  the  bees  bought 
had  been  standing  within  a  mile  of  the  buyer's  garden.  When 
hives  of  bees  cannot  be  obtained  near  home,  they  may  always  be 
had  of  respectable  extensive  bee-keepers  elsewhere.  Here  let 
me  notice  that  there  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  both 
rich  and  poor,  a  foolish  prejudice  and  a  ridiculous  superstition 
respecting  buying  and  seUing  bees.  "  It  is  very  unlucky  to 
either  buy  or  sell  a  hive  of  bees.  I  bought  a  hive  once,  and  it 
died."  And  the  poor  man  says,  "  If  I  sell  one  of  mine  all  the 
rest  will  die."  Many  old  women  in  England  believe  that  aU 
the  bees  in  their  possession  will  die  if  they  are  not  told  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  family  of  the  owner.  Such  superstition  is 
very  remarkable  and  lamentable.     I  can  believe  that  many 

Sntlemen  have  made  a  commencement  in  bee-keeping  ana 
led.  Their  hives  may  have  been  diseased  and  worthless  when 
they  obtained  them.  The  season  after  they  purchased  them 
may  have  been  unfavourable,  and  the  bees  may  not  have  received 
proper  attention.  I  venture  to  express  an  opinion  that  almost  all 
the  disasters  attending  hives  purchased  by  beginners  have  been 
owing  to  their  own  ignorance.  It  is  a  most  difficult  undertaking 
to  teach  a  novice  in  bee-keeping  how  to  distinguish  between 
a  good  and  a  bad  hive,  and  now  to  value  aright  hives  at  all 
seasons. 

Next  month  I  shall  begin  to  examine  hives  internally,  and 
continue  to  examine  them  thos  till  the  end  of  September. — 
A.  PsTTzoBBW,  Sale, 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES  AT  A  PBOFIT. 

Soke  years  ago  I  began  to  keep  bees,  from  a  desire  more  to 
learn  their  habits  and  amuse  myself  than  for  any  return  I  might 
obtain  for  the  trouble.  I  have  certainly  leamt  a  lesson,  but  have 
gained  no  money.  I  have  now  ceased  to  take  much  interest  in 
mylitUe  pets.  On  reflection  I  begin  to  think  my  old  grand- 
mother right,  who  kept  bees  on  a  common-sense  plan.  Her  rule 
was  to  destroy  all  old  stocks,  keeping  over  only  the  early  swarms ; 
so  that  by  having  none  more  than  one  year  old  with  the  "  oasts," 
as  the  later  swarms  were  called,  she  had  two  classes  of  honey — 
one  she  sold  at  a  good  price,  the  other  was  made  into  a  drmk 
oidled  mead.  My  granomother  seldom  fed  her  bees,  for  she 
never  attempted  to  keep  a  weak  swarm  over  the  winter.  I 
begin  to  think  the  old  woman,  by  instinct,  did  what  was  no 
doubt  the  best  to  get  honey.  Sne  never  had  any  old  foul  comb 
for  bees  to  breed  in,  as  in  hives  two  or  three  years  old,  and  in 
not  feeding  the  bees  with  syrup  the  comb  is  not  fiUed  with  such 
stuff  in  the  breeding  season. 

There  is  another  point  I  think  of  importance  which  I  should 
be  glad  of  some  information  ui>on.  My  opinion  is  that  feeding 
bees,  as  a  rule,  is  bad;  except  on  absolute  danger  of  their  djingf 
I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  fed.  It  must  be  wrong  to  teacn 
bees  to  rely  on  the  bottie,  as  it  might  tend  to  make  uiem  idle. 
We  have  some  proof  <^  this ;  for  itis  well  known  that  in  the 
tropics  where  the  bees  can  get  honey  all  the  year  round  they 
store  but  littie.  but  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  with  a  very 
short  season*,  tney  collect  the  most  honey. 

I  took  some  pains  to  inquire  into  this  subject  when  in  Swit- 
zerland. I  could  not  believe  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  honey, 
which  I  saw  in  the  market^  could  have  been  sathered  in  those 
narrow  valleys  so  long  looked-up  in  frost  and  snow :  but  one 
seasonwhenlhappenea  tobe  then  at  the  endof  May,  iooold  see 
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the  nmcm  than  Twy  wtlL    W«ra  it  Bot  HuA  I  ftw  yea  ^fill  aot 
poUifh  Umm  xenuaks  I  might  extend  them.— J.  C,  Brentford, 

SUPERS  PILLED  ARTIFICIALLY. 

I  KAYB  reMi  with  grtet  pleMnre  the  indignant  proteit  hyyoxir 
»ble  eonetpoBdent,  **A  BsiiVBnwsHna  Bm-kbepxb/'  against 
the  nelariooajptaotice  whieh  hae  within  the  laat  few  yeain  been 
•doptea,  ci  flilinf  anpen  intended  for  sale  er  exhibition  by  the 
artificial  means  wMeh  have  been  described. 

It  is  vneh  to  be  regretted  that  any  bee-keeper  shenld  h*Te 
his  moral  powers  so  deieetiTe  ae  to  be  nnshle  to  see  that  he  lays 
himsell  open  to  a  eharge  of  frand  when  he  palms  npon  the 
pablie,  as  the  product  of  a  sin^e  seasotty  an  article  iniich  in 
reality  combines  the  collections  of  two  or  more.  Even  suppos- 
ing snch  a  compoud  to  be  genuine  honey,  it  can  only  be  himey 
of  inf  eriu'  quality  and  liaTonr,  much  of  the  excellence  of  that 
which  went  to  make  it  np  having  been  lost  through  age  and 
other  inflnenees.  If  in  comtpleting  the  contents  of  either  large 
faiTes  or  supers  smgar  has  been  used,  is  not  the  party  using  it 
guilty  of  a  crime  which  is  new  frequently  punisked— tIz.,  the 
crime  of  adnheration  ? 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Breen  has  made  a  eteaa  breast  ol  his  doincs  by 
▼olnntanly  disclosing  his  proeeedingB ;  but  I  hope  we  have 
heard  the  last  of  them»  and  that  competing  supers  entsved  for 
prises  will  have  the  affidavit  attached  to  tnem,  declaring  that 
nothing  went  to  thssr  composition  but  whet  the  bees  coUeoted 
directly  fross  the  fields  daring  the  period  extending  from  April 
Ist  till  November  1st  d  the  year  for  which  a  reward  is  offered. 

It  is  an  sasy  matter  to  make  beautiful  large  artificial  ^ass 
iupers.  There  is  ne  need  to  try.  It  was  accomplished  years 
ago  with  the  greatest  sueoess ;  and  I  have  now  to  learn  that 
anything  has  yet  been  produced  sunerior  to  the  87  lbs.  glass 
which  was  ^  admirably  photographed  and  described  by  '*  Bsn- 
wmmmnoBM  ^xb-xxbfxb"  in  your  number  of  June  4th,  1868. 
I  saw  that  glass  at  Moilat  Show  in  September,  1867.  I  over- 
heard some  particulars  in  regard  to  its  ssanulaetare;  but  the 
Information  obtained  was  so  repelling  as  to  take  away  all  beauties 
fliom  the  super  in  my  eyes.-^lC.  S. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Iamb  lom  Doubonm  {Ttmri  C<ytilK— Tou  ber«  iasMlbid  Ihe  pamdlss  of 
Doildnfib  No  other  toted  will  Milk  jcm  half  so  wall,  or  pay  yoe  lo  amoh 
Mooojr.  lAjlag  it  the  veiolt  of  nropar  aaiuicamant,  sod  kaqping  aarly 
pollafea  of  milk  yaw  to  ba  Isjara  in  tlia  winter.  Profltabla  agga  ua  Uioaa  that 
•re  laid  whan  other  people  hare  none.  Hoodaas  are  jwj  good  lajera,  bat 
thaj  do  not  ait.  Where  thava  ia  saeh  a  mn  aa  jva  deeeriba,  nothing  ia  ao 
nroAtabla  aathe  DerMng.  They  are  good  lagren,  good  attten  and  mothers. 
Olimate  doea  not  laterfare.  We  luiife  eaan  aa  good  DoiUaga  bred  ia  Sootland 
aa  we  evar  eaw  in  the  aonth  and  aoetb-weat  of  England.  We  haov  no  pleee 
wbava  there  te  not  a  aale  for  good  fowla»  and  the  DorUag  wtU  aaake  yon  batter 
naitek  fowla  than  any  other.  The  8panlah  do  not  ait,  neither  do  the  Gr^Te- 
OoBor  nor  the  Hambargha.  At  thla  aeaaon  of  the  year  the  proper  plan  ia  to 
bay  a  few  of  the  breed  you  Intend  to  keep,  and  eggs  that  yoa  can  pot  nnder 
yoor  iftoagiila  as  they  baaoaaa  bcoodj. 

FntnLS  Sees  (T.  H.  X.).— Anewer  to  qoestloB  Vo.  l^-MfUx  two  or  three 
daya.  S,  Yoa  may  aet  the  agga  after  three  daya  oertotely.  We  ahoold  hafee 
little  faith  in  the  eoek  yoa  montion  aa  a  atoek  Urd.  In  a  horae  anoh  a  dlaeaae 
would  be  eallad  atiing-halt.  We  know  no  name  for  it  in  fowla.  There  ia  no 
reaaon  why  It  Aoatd  be  haisdltaiy,  bat  aa  1%  Is  a  aerioos  thtsg  te  loae  the 
aariy  aeaaon,  we^nerar  adilae  anyone  knowlni^  to  use  a  doubtfu  bird  or  one 
sabjest  to  any  dMaeae  off  JantniMy. 

Tee  do 


Kaamfi  Pei&aie  (D,  ^wMV    As  a  nle  voor  palMs  Aettld  be 
0d  jndglagfhMa  TOatdMeripMoawe  aheebaa:    ' 


aaywhaiy ave  laying, 
not  teU  ae  dw  flMcias  ef  their  xoestlBg  hoaaewWhatevor 
ealtlea  of  their  €nt>eocr  laa,  the  Aoorlng  of  their  hooae  laagr  be  ef 
They  wiU  sarateh  in  thla  in  the  mofnlng,  m4  thay  will  xeeort  to  it  during  the 
day.  Apffll  poDete  ha?e  laid  befort  thla.  Are  yoa  aora  th^  do  aol  eat  their 
egga?  It  li  a  natty  triak,  and  they  lean  H  one  of  the  other.  Cha  they 
always  go  oat  r  If  not,  al  what  time  ant  they  Moot  7  Henj  bad  tilekt  an 
laanied  lAm  thw  mn  ahat-np  ttgHbar  sod  hawenatMag  te  do.  "liHaneaa 
Ss  theawther  oiaUiiaaa^"  Ghaage  joar  food  a  Utile.  Qire  the  bv^y  in 
the  ahapa  of  meal  laetead  of  vbola  Let  than  have  18  alakad  with  water 
BocDing  and  eraning,  at  midday  hooae  and  table  aerqpa  If  there  art  say,  if 
not,  gm  them  tome  whole  Indian  eon.  Diaeonttnoepotateea  and  Indian 
maaL  Potatoes  rather  hiader  than  inaieeee  lavlag.  Th^  eaoae  dlaeaae  of 
Iheltvar.  Donet  gite  thaat  too  away  wormSb  b  a  state  el  natore  they  have 
them  only  aa  loxaitea.  go  ftr  aa  yoa  eaa  do  IL  let  them  be  sxaetly  ae  thay 
woaldbehiaatateolnetaTCi.  Mo  dielnfeetiitis  needed  if  tha  dang  Is  lahad 
off  daily,  and  the  grarel  f oHced  ooeaaionaBy. 

Dabx  Haaanas'  laASHaas  (OIa*iMn).*-We  are  not  aaie  yoa  are  not  aria- 
taUng  wiadmilla  for  gianta.  We  do  not  onderataad  **Btrea]ty''  defeeta  in 
Brahmaa.  They  are  not  like  Hamborgba,  where  a  fUnt  moaatsg  diaqaallflea. 
The  faolt  of  «he  ftatfaera  yooaend  la,  they  an  tinged  with  yeltow.  Thatiaa 
lanlt  and  a  gnvfe  oae.  If  yoa  ehooae  a  eoek  poalthaly  withoat  a  bog  or 
ehettnat  fMur  en  the  wing  or  baek,  yon  may  baaed  fmm  your  pailete.  If 
theyaieweU  mmhtdaad  ptaelBed  tethethnat,  yoa  m^  pot  the  Tlxtaa 
Bgaiaat  the  Ties. 


Gaoeame  Black  asb  Tfluow  Jaookm  (J.  B.).— We  hafa  freqnaatly 
experimented  in  erotaing  Blaok  and  YeUow  Plgeona,  and  always  with  a  bad 
raaalt.    The  young  have  oome  atrawberry-oolourtd  or  amoky. 

Ponrra  ur  CAmaas  (/ff4«trer).->The  following  are  the  ohie^iraifia.— 
Broad  aaoaa  the  baae  of  the  beak,  tilting  and  tapering  from  the  headtowarda 
the  point  of  ttie  bilL  It  ahonld  not  prtea  on  the  eere  of  the  eye,  at  with  age 
tt  bringa  eoaraaaeea.    She  wattle  aad  etiathoald  be  ol  ~ 


the  eye,  bated,  aad  egos!  In  width.  JSced.— Loag,  nanew,  flat  at  the  top  ; 
the  nazTowar  the  epaeeoecnpied  by  faathera  along  the  top  of  the  head  between 
the  eyea  the  better.  Jn  a  very  taperlor  apedaen  it  will  be  le«a  than  half  an 
ineh  wlde»  Bmik.— Long,  ttralght,  thick,  fitting  doaely  throughuot  italength 
wham  cAoaed;  it  ia  then  called  ^a  box  bUL'*  If  the  opper  maodiUe  arohea, 
the  faiUag  beeomea  even  more  end  more  developed  aa  age  inereeeee;  ao  mndh 
80,  that  not  uniraqoant^  the  opper  bill  earvea  over,  and  the  Pigton  beeuniea 
what  ia  generally  known  aa  "  PaRot>beaked.*'  Thia  defaet  ia  by  a^me  ianeiera 
thought  to  be  brought  on  by  the  tairda  being  fed  in  trougha,  by  whioh  no  free 
action  of  the  bill  in  picking  np  ita  food  ia  called  forth.  Mr.  Ord,  however, 
doabca  thia,  and  betieyea  it  to  be  hereditaiy.  Jtonn.— Neck  long,  thin, 
and  Ttry  aUghUy  oorved.  Shooldtvs  wlda.  Wlnga  atrong,  and  piniona  kmg. 
Bnek  rather  hoUow.  Lege  large  aad  atotit.  Attitode  erect  and  groeeluL 
Coknir.— U  black,  the  feathera  ahonld  be  iet  eoloor,  aa  a  alaty  tinge  ia  a  great 
fault;  and  in  Dune,  a  clear  colour  ia  moat  important,  aa  the  fcachera  ahoold 
not  be  at  all  freckled  with  lighter  ook>an  at  the  edges,  or  chequered  in  the  leaaL 
Mr.  Ord  believes  that  the  Ireckling  in  Xhma  it  eaaaed  by  ezpoeure  to  the  tun 
and  weather.  Hia  prixe  birds  are  kept  conaiantly  in  the  looker,  and  have  not 
a  pole  leather;  bat  olhere,  whioh  are  allowed  to  fly  about  ont  cf  doon,  aae 
chequered  with  paler  feathers.  Yoor  room  will  do  wall  for  Oanien.  In  such 
rooms  ihey  are  constantly  bred. 

PKxnxxo  BxxB  (J.  N.  T.).— Owing  to  the  mildneaa  of  the  weaths  dazhig 
the  winter  months  beee  have  eontnmed  a  great  deal  of  their  atorea.  You  will, 
do  well  to  commence  feeding  at  once,  and  continue  to  do  ao  till  fruit  Wneaoma 
appear.   Beee  will  now  begin  te  breed,  and  require  more  food. 

NaxeHaowm'B  Hiva  (7.  £b).-~]leaars.  Meighbonr  ft  Boas,  ia7,HighWnlbnrB» 
WX. 


ITSOBOLOGIQAL  0B8XBYATI0NB, 
OAHnas  Bquaxs,  Lokdos. 
Lat.  gl°  82"  40r  N. ;  Long.  0°  8"  (T  W. ;  Altitude  HI  Jset. 


Bats. 

1 

lAJI. 

IMVB 

■  Day. 

UTi. 
Jan. 

Hymae- 

m 

deg. 

4a 

41.6 
4«4 

40h8 
41.6 
41J 
4i.6 

41.8 

Shade  Temr 
peratore. 

B  adiatlea 

Temperaiure. 

1 

and 
Veb. 

IhT> 

deg. 
46.8 
18.4 
488 
84.0 
4^4 
4L6 
88.9 

Wet 

Max. 

468 
47.1 
80.0 
4fl 
48.8 
4BJ 

46.7 

Mia. 

deg. 
81.4 

41.8 
•9.1 
80.8 
88.1 
40.4 
86.8 

I6J 

la 
ann. 

On 

We.  as 

»at.tl 
San.  1 
Mo.    S 
Ya.    9 

Inches. 
SO.MS 

80.896 
80.480 
80.&11 
80.488 
80.488 
80.888 

» 

88.0 

88.T 
4«.S 
88.6 
88.4 

4M 

NW. 

W. 
N.B. 

W. 

N. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

t3 

46J 

866 
80.8 
6jj6 
468 

4BU 

deg. 

841 
416 
863 
fl7J 
819 
884 
8L9 

.8A6 

la. 

8UUU 

Meaas 

9MM 

41.8 

i&t 

8bN» 

98th.— A  doU,  damp,  gr^y  dv,  with  a  little  ndn. 

89th.— Mot  by  any  maana  abdght  day,  bot  plaeld aad  tree flraan  ellhtr 

or  rain. 

80th.— Bright  and  beantif  ol  thitra^oot  the  iwhole  day. 
Sist.— White  frost  in  early  momliig ;  warn  and  bdie^  in  the  middle  of  the 

day,  but  rather  doady  atterwarda. 
Fab.  let.- Bather  a  pleasant  d^,  though  aomewhst  doll,  neither 

nor  shower  all  day. 
Sad^-Yety  dull  day,  at  ihnes  veiy  dadr,  thoagh  not  at  all  foggy* 
Sid. — Bark  morning;  dropa  of  nin  eommeneed  aboat  aocm  am 

(at  Umaa)  all  the  remainder  ef  the  day*  bat  only  alif^iUy,  ae 

did  not  altogether  reach  a  meatnrable  quantity ;  fine  in  the 

and  night. 
Vaaveratore  neariy  the  aaate  as  last  week,  taeept  that  there  was  a  i 
difference  between  the  dry  and  wet  balb  from  the  air  belag  diiii;    One  < 
ol  the  di^a  were  quite  siidng>Uher-3.  J.  Bmoaa. 


lOr  two 


00TXN7  OABDBN  MABXXT.-VaamvAn  L 

A  imw  tttSQgUng  oedan  are  en  the  ataiket,bot  not  anything  She  what 
than  uaoaDy  ia  at  tola  aeaaon  of  tha  year,  owing;,  no  doubt,  to  the  1i*"ir*tt  id 
the  electiona.  A  fair  supply  la  cunen^  both  of  xio&ie»grown  aad  ffiTtign  pro* 
daoe,  withoat  altenwlon  in  prices. 

YBUIT. 


s«  Ak  s.  d« 

Apples I  sieve  l  ofol  6 

Uheotauts baah«llO  •  »  0 

BUberta lb.   1   •  16 

Ooba lb.  10  16 

anpea,hothoaae lb.  16  7   0 

iriOO  4  •  It  0 

1   t  »  0 


*•••••• 


(haages 

Peara,Utebea doa.  1 

^  deeeert. dea.  9 

PlaeApplee.. lb.  8 

Qoinoee •«    doa.  0 

Walnuts bushel  10 

ditto •«..    V109  i 


0.4.  S,g» 

^lOD   4  OteU  e 

0  9   (► 

•  •  g 

•  t  t 
0  «   0 

•  MO 

•  St 


YXaSTABLXfl. 


B. 

-  dee.  8 

^109   4 

French 86 

Beana, Kidney....  VlO.^  8 

Boetifled don 

KroeeoU bondla 

Cabbage doa. 

■Oapatenma ^100 

Carrota boneh 

Gaailflower doa. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworta. .  do8.banehee 


d.    8. 

0to6 
•     8 


I 

8 
1 
1 
0 
8 
1 
t 
1 
.•  doa.  0 

Bndlve doa.  t 

Fennel bunch   0 

Oarlle lb.   0 

Berbe..... ...baneh   • 

Horseradiah bundle   8 

• 
1 


pioi 
kdiv« 


0 
0 
0 
• 

0 

0 
6 

• 
0 

a 

0 
8 


0 
0 

8 
1 
1 

• 
0 

6 

i 

4 

s 

0 
0 


•  e 

6  a 

8  4 

•  0 

a  4 


d. 
8 

8 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
9 

a 

0 
0 
6 
• 
8 
0 
0 
9 


petae 

Maatard  A  Cteee..vaBoet 

Onions bn*hel 

pickltaig quart 

Paraiey  per  doa.  bonohee 

Paranipaw doa. 

Poos quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Bound... ..•••.,. .  do. 
Badishes..  4oa.bunchee 
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LEAF  MOULD,  COMPOSTS,  AND  WATEB. 

0MB  time  ago  the  utility  of  leaf  mould  as 
an  a^nt  in  plant-onltnre  was  called  in 
qnestion  in  a  manner  that  at  one  time  would 
nave  sonnded  very  much  like  heresy;  for 
of  the  mixtures  recommended  by  writers  on 
plant-eoltnre  ten  years  ago  or  more,  there 
18  scarcely  one  in  which  leaf  monld  is  not 
a  eonstitnent  part.  Writers  of  even  a  later 
date  are  equally  favonrable  to  its  nse; 
while  quite  recently,  in  an  article  by  that 
eminent  horticnlturist,  Mr.  Pearson,  it  is  mentioned  that 
in  Belgium  Camellias  are  grown  entirely  in  leaf  mould, 
a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Wright.  There  are 
others,  however,  whose  opinion  on  leaf  mould  is  as  widely 
at  Yariance  from  the  practice  of  our  continental  brethren 
as  it  is  possible  to  be — ^in  fact,  it  will  be  remembered 
{hat  in  the  short  discussion  which  followed  the  intro- 
duction d  this  subject,  one  or  two  writers  made  a  fierce 
attack  on  leaf  mould,  not  only  doubting  its  utility,  but 
considering  it  actually  pernicious,  and  I  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  heard  it  described  as  little  better  than 
poison  to  some  crops.  These  are  hard  words,  harder 
tiian  ought  to  be  used ;  and  the  writer  who  stigmatised  it 
as  poison  was,  perhaps,  overburdened  with  leaf  mould, 
had  to  substitute  it  for  dung  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  his 
kitchen-garden  crops,  and  his  soil  being  light,  the  result 
was  not  satisfactory.'  Let  us,  by  way  of  contrast,  turn 
to  the  case  of  the  nurseryman  or  suburban  gardener  with 
A  great  extent  of  ^lass  structures  all  filled  with  potted 
plants,  and  we  shall  find  that  he  envies  the  countiy  gar- 
dener the  heaps  of  leaf  mould  which  a  well-wooded 
domain  furnishes. 

Instead,  then,  of  dismissing  leaf  mould  summarily,  let 
US  take  a  calm  and  £»ir  survey  of  its  merits  or  otherwise 
as  an  agent  in  supporting  vegetable  life,  and  in  doing  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  look  to  Nature  for  examples,  and 
we  shall  see  that  in  a  great  degree  hke  produces  like,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  decayed  foliage  of  a  tree  supports 
the  growth  of  that  tree,  falling  and  decaying,  as  it  does, 
underneath  it.  In  a  similar  way  other  vegetation  does 
the  same  when  there  are  no  disturbing  causes,  which 
certainly  often  come  into  action  in  the  case  of  herbaceous 
and  low-growing  plants.  It  is  not  difficult  to  m9et  with 
£ne  old  ferees  occupying  sites  innocent  of  cultivation, 
where  the  tree  has  been  supported  by  those  natural 
means  of  which  the  decay  of  some  of  its  parts  form  an 
important  item.  Here,  then,  we  have  leaf  mould  in  its 
truest  sense  acting  a  useful  and  important  part.  Or 
suppose  we  take  a  glance  at  what  emigrants  are  doing 
in  Uie  back  woods  of  America ;  we  shall  there  see  that  a 
primitive  mode  of  cultivation  results  in  very  good  crops. 
Trees  of  all  heights  and  sizes  are  cut-off  at  fU)out  2  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  the  tops  having  been  burnt,  a  little 
scratching  of  the  decayed  lea^  matter  covering  the  ground 
forms  a  sufficient  bed  for  the  seed,  and  a  good  crop 
follows.  In  this  case  again  we  have  leaf'  mould  in  its 
pure  and  unadulterated  fohn  serving  all  the  purposes  of 
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a  staple  soil  and  manure,  for  a  crop,  too,  from  which  the 
material  had  not  been  produced.  I  will  take  another 
example  nearer  home--rour  woods  of  many  years'  growth* 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  annual  growth  there  met  with 
is  in  a  great  measure  supported  by  the  decaying  vegetation 
of  former  years  by  which  the  ground  is  covered.  I  will 
now  direct  attention  to  the  way  in  which  leaf  mould 
assists  vegetation,  more  esnecially  that  of  the  choicer 
frxiit  trees  and  ornamental  plants. 

To  those  who  recommena  the  preparation  of  vegetable 
compounds,  with  instructions  so  minute,  and  the  fractional 
parts  as  carefully  laid  down  as  if  they  were  of  the  choicer 
metals,  I  have  but  littie  to  sAy.  Neither  do  I  find  fault 
with  tiiose  who  insist  on  the  leaf  mould  being  the  pro- 
duce of  one  particular  class  of  trees,  for  such  niceties  are 
rarely  practicable ;  but  I  may,  nevertheless,  say  that  where 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  leaves  when 
collected  in  the  autumn,  their  utility  for  heating  purposes 
is  of  more  importance  generally  than  the  material  they 
produce  when  decayed ;  so  that  for  the  foimer  purpose 
the  leaves  of  the  Beech,  Oak,  Sweet  Chestnut,  Tiilip 
Tree,  &c.,  which  do  not  decay  fast,  are  unquestionably 
the  best ;  while  those  of  the  Lime,  Poplar,  Elm,  Syca- 
more, and  Horse  Chestnut,  more  quickly  decay,  and  con- 
sequentiy  are  not  so  well  fitted  to  maintain  a  steady 
heat.  I  am  not  sure  that  as  regards  their  value  on  the 
pottinff-bench  they  stand  in  the  same  order,  and  indeed 
it  womd  be  difficult  to  detemaine  the  matter  from  our 
imperfect  data.  Oak  leaves  are  held  in  high  estimation 
as  compared  to  those  of  other  trees,  but  for  heating  pur- 
poses I  give  the  preference  to  the  Beech.  We  have  as 
many  opportunities  of  collecting  leaves  as  occur  at  most 
places,  for  every  autumn  there  is  an  extent  of  twenty 
acres  to  rake  over,  and  the  ground  is  moderately  thicklj^ 
planted  with  deciduous  trees  of  large  size,  while  there  is 
at  least  an  equal  area  more  thinly  wooded,  so  that  the 
accumulation  of  leaves  by  the  middle  of  December  is  a 
formidable  affair.  We  have  no  lack  of  leaf  mould  at  any 
time,  but  beyond  saving  the  Beech,  Oak,  and  Chestnut 
leaves  for  tiie  sake  of  the  heat  which  they  afford,  I  have 
not  paid  much  attention  to  the  comparative  values  of  the 
decayed  matter  which  is  left  after  their  fermentation. 
In  general  soft  leaves  decompose  the  most  rapidly,  and 
if  we  reckon  their  value  on  the  same  principle  that  is 
adopted  with  tuzf  we  would  not  place  them  so  high  in  the 
scale  as  the  more  durable  leaves ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  in  this  that  I  am  unwilling  to 
give  an  opinion.  I  may,  however,  remark  that  a  long 
exposure  to  atmospheric  air  would  seem  necessary  after 
decomposition  had  done  its  work;  for  I  am  far  from 
certain  that  the  confinement  to  which  leaves  are  often 
subjected  is  beneficial  in  a  cultural  sense,  but  exposure  to 
the  aii:  will  sweeten  almost  anything,  even  some  of  our 
mineral  poisons.  I  do  not  affirm  that  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  unless  in  a  very  xmusual  form,  is  at  any  time 
deleterious  to  vegetation,  as  has  been  sometimes  asserted ; 
and  to  those  who  doubt  the  fertile  qualities  of  leaf  mould, 
just  let  them  examine  a  heap  that  may  have  been  lying 
some  time  near  the  roots  of  a  vigorous-growing  timber 
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tree,  and  the  mass  of  roots  fonnd  penneatlng  it  in  all  direotions 
will  proYO  there  ia  something  in  it  which  the  tree  likes. 

Passing  now  from  the  consideration  of  leaf  mould  as  a 
xminral  maaore  I  will  torn  to  it  in  another  aspect — as  an 
ingredient  in  composts.  Although  I  have  been  for  many  years 
o|>po6ed  to  the  use  of  most  of  the  mixtores  that  have  been 
recommended  for  special  purposes,  preferring  on  almost  erery 
occasion  to  confine  myscdf  to  some  simple  material,  with, 
perhaps,  the  addition  of  sand,  I  am  aware  that  most  plant- 
growers  haye  their  fayonrite  compost,  and  in  many  cases  leaf 
mould  forms  an  important  oonstitnent.  Mr.  Wright  has 
called  attention  to  the  excellent  growth  of  Camellias  in  Bel- 
glnm  where  the  soil  employed  is  considered  to  be  leaf  mould 
tuone,  and  the  question  naturally  arises.  Cannot  the  same 
result  be  attained  in  this  oountir  ?  It  has  for  many  years  been 
Imown,  or  at  least  supposed,  that  the  dark-coloured  material 
in  which  are  grown  the  healthy  little  Camellias  sent  oyer  from 
Belgium  is  more  of  a  leaf  mould  than  a  peat.  Nothing  can 
look  better  than  they  do  in  Belgium,  but  as  Mr.  Wright  has 
justly  put  it,  how  few  of  them  present  the  same  appearance 
afler  twelye  months  in  England !  and  occasionally  a  hint  is 
thrown  out  that  the  growth  is  by  no  means  prolonged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  exhaust  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown,  and  that 
they  begin  to  go  back  immediately  th^  are  put  into  other 
hands.  Oertainly  th^  yery  often  do  go  back,  but  whether  to 
blame  our  continental  friends  or  ourselyea  is  one  of  the  matters 
we  haye  now  to  consider. 

For  my  own  part  I  may  say  that  I  neither  giye  the  soil 
they  are  grown  in  abroad  the  whole  of  the  credit  of  their 
looking  so  well,  nor  do  I  altogether  blame  the  altered  material 
in  which  we  are  obliged  to  pot  the  plants  when  we  receiye 
them  as  being  the  cause  of  their  doing  so  badly ;  the  change 
may  be  only  partly  due  to  this  cause,  the  other  and  by  far  the 
more  important  one  I  haye  no  hesitation  in  saying  is  water. 
I  only  wish  some  of  your  scientific  readers  would  inyestigate  its 
effects ;  it  would  be  of  far  more  seryice  than  minute  details  as 
to  the  mixing  of  soils  and  the  like,  for  to  plants  in  pots  water 
is  of  much  greater  consequence  than  soil.  A  friend  of  mine 
haying  access  to  the  best  peat  that  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
cure was  unable  to  grow  Heaths  well,  and  ultimately  gaye  up 
the  attempt,  as  he  had  no  means  of  supplying  them  with 
water  except  that  which  was  drawn  from  a  deep  dialk  well, 
which  was  slow  poison  to  the  Heaths.  There  are  plenty  of 
country  places  where  the  water  is  of  this  kind,  and  there  is 
no  altematiye  but  to  use  it.  In  most  cases  suburban  residents 
are  supplied  from  waterworks  with  water  better  suited  to  yege- 
tation ;  indeed,  I  know  that  the  water  furnished  to  more  than 
one  large  town  is  better  for  plants  tiian  that  &om  wells  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Now,  in  the  culture  of  a  plant  requiring  so 
mneh  water  as  the  Camellia,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  it  should  be  of  the  description  best  suited  to  it,  and  such, 
probably,  is  that  fuxnished  to  the  great  Bel^an  establishments, 
hence  the  success.  Though  the  same  conditions  do  not  exactly 
apply  to  yegetable  as  to  animal  life,  still  there  is  a  certain 
analogy  between  the  two,  and  just  as  bad  water  may  be  de- 
structiye  to  the  latter,  so  it  may  be  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
to  the  former ;  and  till  we  can  by  some  simple  process  purify 
water  containing  matters  injurious  to  plants  we  must  submit 
to  seeing  them  languish  under  the  poison. 

While  referring  to  leaf  soil  for  the  Camellia,  I  may  remairk 
that  some  years  ago  I  had  a  few  plants  from  Belgium  which, 
like  all  others  I  haye  seen  from  there,  appeared  to  be  grown 
in  that  material,  and  desirous  of  tiying  the  effects  of  our  own 
leaf  mould,  I  took  the  most  decayed  portion  from  the  outside 
of  a  heap  of  considerable  age  and  size.  Thinking  it  might 
not  be  firm  enough  in  texture,  I  mixed  with  it  a  little  mud 
that  had  been  taken  from  a  pond  receiying  a  large  amount  of 
house  sewage,  and  a  quantity  of  leayes  also.  This  was  a  rich 
manure  in  its  way,  as  its  effects  on  grass  land  and  other  crops 
indicated,  and  I  concluded  it  would  not  injure  the  leaf  mould 
by  anything  it  might  contain.  A  little  drift  sand  was  also 
added,  the  whole  being  fine,  and  in  a  fitting  condition.  The 
result,  howeyer,  was  not  satisfaetoty ;  whe&er  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  mixture  or  from  the  quality  of  the  water  I 
an  unable  to  say,  but  I  should  be  strongly  indUned  to  blame 
the  latter,  as  some  plants  subsequently  turned  out  of  doors 
in  the  same  material,  and  which  had  no  water  except  from  the 
heayens,  succeeded  pretty  well.  I  should  say  that  a  good, 
firm,  sandy  loam,  such  as  is  often  n^t  with  oyerlying  the  red 
sandstone,  will  do  better  for  Camellias  than  any  mixture  I 
know,  and  for  mixtures  I  am  no  adyocate,  especially  that  of 
peat  and  loam,  so  often  recommended. 


But  to  return  to  leaf  mould.  I  cannot  perceiye  how  it  is 
likely  to  be  hurtful  to  anything ;  true,  its  want  of  solidity  would 
seem  to  unfit  it  when  used  alone  for  pot-culture,  as  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  furnish  so  lasting  a  source  of  food,  unless,  as  I 
imagine  is  the  case  with  our  Belgian  friends,  its  defeets  are 
compensated  for  by  the  water.  As  an  additicm  to  stifl  soils 
its  uses  seem  to  be  too  well  recognised  to  allow  of  anything 
serious  being  said  against  it.  At  the  same  time  when  it  has 
been  so  muih.  extolled  for  the  effects  it  produoee,  it  would  be 
well  to  ask  what  share  water  had  in  the  result.  When  our 
knowledge  shall  haye  been  more  extended  in  this  direction,  we 
shall  probably  find  out  that  many  plants  for  which  particular 
soils  or  mixtures  wsfe  neoessary  can  be  better  managed  by  sup- 
plying them  with  the  kind  of  water  they  require. — J.  Bobson. 


THE  BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIBTTS 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Febbuabt  10th. 

This  was  held  on  TuesdiQr  in  the  Coundl-reom,  South  Ketn- 
sington,  YiBcount  Bury  (the  President),  in  the  chair.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Lord  A.  Churchill.  Sir  Alfred  Slade,  Bart., 
(Council),  Sir  Goutts  Lindsay  (Councu).  Mr.  Hardoastle,  Mr. 
Godson,  Bey.  G.  P.  Peach,  Mr.  Dobree  (Council),  Mr.  Liggins, 
Mr.  Cole,  C.B.,  Major-General  Scott,  Mr.  Qoilter,  Mr.  Godson* 
Mr.  Bowzing,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mr.  Haughton, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay  (Hon.  Sec.),  &o. 

Hie  Secbetaby  read  the  adyertisement  calling  the  meeting, 
and  then  the  minutes  of  the  last  General  Meeting,  which  were 
confirmed. 

The  Craibkaw  said  the  first  business— the  first  formal  business 
—they  had  to  transact  was  to  appoint  scrutineers  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding;  upon  the  result  of  the  ballot  for  the  extraordinary 
yacancies  in  the  Counoil.  The  ballot  list,  he  supposed,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  members,  and  he  need  not  read  the  names.  He 
wished,  howeyer,  to  say  tnat  there  were  no  ordinary  yacandes 
in  the  Counoil.  The  Counoil  supposed  that  as  l^ree  members  of 
the  late  Council  declined  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Society 
expressed  on  the  4th  of  April  that  they  would  retain  their  offices, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  do  anything  more  than  to  fill  up  the 
yacancies  so  created.  Howeyer,  the  matter  was  inyestigated. 
It  was  referred  to  the  legal  adyiser  of  the  Council,  and  they  had 
been  adyised  that  three  members  otHxe  Council  ought  to  resign, 
or  ought  to  haye  resigned.  Their  lenl  adyiser  said  it  was  too 
late  to  do  it  now.  Howeyer,  he  womd  read  the  (pinion  for  the 
meeting.  The  Counoil  wisned  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Fellows,  and  would  be  yery  happy  to  remedy  the 
mistake,  which,  howeyer^  they  were  informed,  was  of  no  real 
importance.  The  question  submitted  to  counsel  was  this — 
**  What  the  Council  oan  now  do,  and  what  they  should  do  at  the 
Generid  Meeting  on  the  10th  of  Feibroary  as  regards  the  ballot- 
ing list,  &o.  ?  "    Now,  the  opinion  of  counsel  was  as  follows — 

*'  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  Tacanoy  by  redgnation  is  not  eqalvalent  to  a 
Taoaney  by  death  or  ineapaetty  vithin  the  meaning  of  tbe  lOih  claoM  of  the 
Charter  or  the  86th  bye-hiw,  and  that  a  mistake  has  bean  made  by  the  Oonn^ 
in  stating  that  there  are  no  ordinssy  Taoanetee  and  in  making  no  frovisioii 
for  filling  suoh  Yacancies.  This  mistalce  does  not,  howerer,  m  my  opinion, 
affect  the  yalidity  of  what  the  Cooncll  has  done  and  proposes  to  do.  The 
ballot  list  for  CoanoU  is  ndid  and  may  be  aoted  upon.  The  objeetion  to  it  la 
that  It  does  not  go  far  enoogh,  and  nothing  is  done  to  rectify  the  mietAVe 
whloh  has  been  made.  The  8th  olaoae  of  the  Charter  and  the  115th  t^e-Iair 
nrsrent  the  mistake  from  oansing  seiioos  eonseqiMDoes,  and  Botwlthstsod- 
Ing  the  mistake  the  aots  of  the  new  Oonneil  wiU  be  perfeotfy  Talid.  Under 
these  etronmstanoes  I  advise  the  GoanoU  to  proceed  with  their  list,  bat  to 
admit  the  mistake  whloh  has  been  made  as  to  (ae  ordinary  taoaneies,  and  to 
explain  to  the  meetlog  that  it  was  impoosible  to  rsetl^  the  mistake  in  time, 
and  to  say  that  the  Coaneii  Is  adyised  that  the  mistake  Is  of  no  real  ooose- 
qnenoe,  and  need  not  be  reetifled  at  aU,  but  tliat  if  the  Fellows  wish  it  three 
members  of  the  CoODcil  will  reiin  and  a  qMdal  meeting  will  be  oaUed  to  eleot 
sneeessors  to  them.  If  they  desire  this  to  be  done,  the  Cooneil,  haTing  made 
a  mistake,  onght,  I  think,  to  comply  with  such  deshe. 

**With  xeqpeot  to  Mr.  Hanghten*!  aeoond  letter,  U  pteeeeds  upon  the 
erroneona  assnmptkm  that  ths  appointment  of  the  pNeent  Oonneil  waa 
inndid,  and  his  proposals,  as  contained  in  that  letter,  should  be  opposed, 
▲s  regards  the  debentures  of  the  old  Society,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are 
as  bindiog  on  the  weeent  Soeiety  as  thqr  were  on  the  old  Sooiety. 
(Signed)  ''Natkanisi.  LncDi.BT, 

•*6,  Stone  Buitdingt,  LikeolfCi  Inn. 

Now,  continued  his  lordship,  that  was  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
which  he  had  read  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hauohton  said  his  objection  was  founded  upon  the  110th 
bye-law,  which  required  that  if  any  FeUow  desired  to  substitute 
the  name  of  any  other  Fellow  for  that  of  any  one  reoommanded 
by  the  Coxmcu,  such  Fellow  must,  seyen  days  after  the  cir- 
culation of  the  list,  leaye  notice  on  the  Society  of  the  proposed 
substitution.  Kow,  that  was  to  say  that  the  present  meeting 
would  be  deprived  of  its  undoubted  right  to  put  in  three  other 
members  if  the  list  was  framed  in  the  proper  way.  Ete  could 
not  nominate  the  gentlemen  he  wished  to  nave  elected.  That 
being  so,  it  appeared  to  him  that  although  Mr.Iindley's  opinion 
was  quite  correct,  there  was  no  inconvenience  or  danger  to  the 
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Sooiety,  yet  Iha*  tbu  meeting  woold  bedepriTedtfC  its  right  to 
elect  memberi  en  the  Goitiioil  ia  a  due  and  proper  sumner. 
Now»  there  wee  enother  question 

The  CH4nucAii.~I  do  not  want  to  intemxpt  the  gentlemen 
-who  seems  to  heve  something  to  say  [a  langh]  ;  but  the  Oonncil 
^nah  to  state  that  if  what  is  proposed  is  not  agxeeaUe  to  the 
meeting,  and  if  what  the  hononrabie  gentleman  says  is  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  Yiewa  of  the  meeting,  we  shall  forward  those 
views  in  eyery  way  foheers].  Three  of  ns  ought  to  resign*  but 
we  were  misinformed.  Three  of  us  wUl  resign.  The  question 
18,  Will  gentlemen  leave  things  as  they  are  ?  It  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  the  Council  [hear,  hear]. 

A  FaLLow.—Put  it  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  Hauohton  was  very  much  afraid  they  had  no  power  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  at  that  meeting.  Mr.  iLindley  referred  to 
the  115th  bye-law,  which  applied  to  cases  where  there  had  been 
no  election  or  an  invalid  election;  but  that  bye-law  did  not 
enable  them  to  elect  the  three  they  ought  to  elect  that  day, 
unless  they  fave  notice  in  accordance  with  the  110th  bye-law. 
He  was  afraid  if  the  election  were  made  by  the  Council  it  would 
be  invalid.  The  proper  course  would  be  to  adjourn  the  business 
to  another  day  [hear,  hear,  and  "  no  "]. 

The  CouBXAN.— I  pnt  the  question  whether  the  Fellows  desire 
this  to  be  done.  Mr.  Lindley  savs  it  is  not  necessary,  and  Uie 
Council  say  it  is  a  matter  entirely  unimportant  to  them.  They 
wish  to  oomply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Fellows  [hear,  hear] ; 
for  I  put  this  to  the* meeting,  that  we  are  willing  to  admit  we 
oommitted  an  inadvertent  mistake,  and  in  order  to  remedy  it  we 
will  ballot  out  if  the  meeting  wishes  it  [hear,  iiear] .  However, 
Mr.  Lindlev  thinks  it  is  not  important^  and  therefore  the  meet- 
ing will  take  their  own  course.  Those  in  favour  of  balloting 
out,  and  thereby  remedying  the  mistake,  hold  up  their  huids 
[oxie  hand  held  up].  Those  in  favour  of  the  matter  remaining 
as  it  is  hold  up  theirs  [a  large  number  ot  hands  held  up]. 
Carried  [laughter].  The  meeting  has  determined  that  the 
matter  afaall  reet  as  it  is  [interruption,  and  cries  of  **  no  "  and 
"yes"].  The  next  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  request  Mr. 
liiggins  and  Mr.  Pinoher  to  act  as  sorutineerB. 

lur.  Hauqston.— I  think  this  is  the  proper  time  for  me  *— 

The  Ceabucan.^I  think  the  meeting  will  consider  it  better 
that  I,  the  President  of  the  Society,  should  say  a  few  words  and 
oonduot  the  business  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  point  of  fact, 
I  want  to  say  a  few  words  before  the  formal  bunness  of  the 
meeting  begins.  We  are  in  a  critical  position  in  this  Society. 
You  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  a  proposition  was  made  by 
which  the  gardens  were  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  we 
thought  would  be  ver^  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  International 
Bxlubition  and  very  httle  for  the  interest  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  Upon  this  a  division  of  opinion  arose, 
and  the  old  Council  resigned.  The  present  Council — [A  voice, 
**  Members  are  not  to  baUot " — ^Uproar.]  I  appeal  to  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  support  me  in  the  chair  [cheers].  I  was 
making  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  differences  of  opimon  have 
arisen,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  Fellows  placed  the  present 
Gounml  in  office,  and  their  distinct  duty  and  policy  was  so  to 
anange  matters  as  to  preserve  the  gudens  of  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  [oheers]. 
The  new  Council  have,  in  the  face  of  very  great  opposition  and 
very  great  difficulty,  carried  out  that  policy  to  the  best  of  their 
understanding  and  power.  They  felt  that  it  was  exceedingly 
necessary  to  enter  mto  cordial  arrangements  with  the  Boyal 
Commissioners,  and  with  that  view  ana  with  that  reason,  within 
a  very  lew  days  a  Committee  of  their  body  met  a  Committee  of 
the  Boyal  Commissioners,  and  agreed  with  them  on  certain 
terms  by  which  mutual  advantages  would  be  obtained.  From 
the  very  first  it  was  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners 
that  your  Council  as  at  present  constituted  was  not  a  legal  bodv. 
We  felt  when  we  met  the  CommissionerB  that  it  would  be  utterly 
iatile  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  them,  and  then  let  it 
be  in  their  mouths  to  say  that  we  entered  into  it ;  but  that  as  we 
were  ndi  a  legal  body,  it  went  for  nothing.  In  one  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement was  inserted  a  clause  by  which  the  Comnussioners 
were  bound  that  they  should  not  be  the  parties  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion. The  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  agreed  to 
this,  and  upon  that  agreement  we  at  once  placed  them  in  pos- 
session of  ul  the  advantages  they  derived  under  the  agreement, 
and  we  ourselves  entered  into  the  possession  of  advantsges  which 
aocmed  to  us.  But  when  the  matter  was  remitted  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Commissioners  them- 
eelves,  several  points  in  tiiat  agreement  were  struck  out,  and  one 
of  than  was  the  clause  which  stated  the  Commissioners  would 
not  question  the  legality  of  our  appointment.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  we  should  not  have  considered  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  place  the  CommissionexB  in  possession  of  advantages  under 
the  agreement  unless  we  behoved  the  whole  of  the  agree- 
ment was  going  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Commissioners 
[loud  cheers].  We  regret  very  much,  although  we  cast  no 
imputatioii  upon  them,  to  have  to  say  that  they  have  steadily 
and  persistently,  altiiough  placed  last  year  in  possession  of 
all  the  advantages  under  the  agreement,  disregarded  that  por- 


tion of  the  agreement  I  have  referred  to,  and  have  declared 
that  we  are  an  illegal  body  and  that  they  could  not  deal  with  us 
[oh  1  and  "shame").  But  if  this  is  so,  why  should  they 
give  us  thousands  under  the  agreement  ?  They  gave  us  certain 
advantages  and  we  save  them  certain  advantages.  The  position 
is  this,  0  we  qusdrrel  among  ourselves  the  aU-devouring-element 
of  South  Kensington  will  swallow  ns  up,  and  ourgardens  will 
be  taken  from  us,  and  we  shall  be  turned  out.  We  want  you, 
if  yon  agree  with  ns,  to  put  such  confidence  in  us  as  will  be  sure 
to  make  us  successful  to  resist  all  attempts  against  the  integrity 
of  your  gardens  [loud  oheersl.  The  bone  of  contention  is  the 
possession  of  these  gardens  [loud  cheers  and  "no"].  I  warn 
you  in  time  that  if  you  are  not  verv  much  on  the  alert  these 
gardens  will  pass  out  of  your  hands.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  sre 
several  matters  which  we  are  told  are  going  to  be  brought  before 
vou  to-dav.  I  conjure  you  not  to  quarrel  over  these  matters, 
but  to  defer  them  until  a  more  fitting  opportunitjr.  Let  us  go 
on  in  the  policy  we  have  begim,  and  then,  I  tmnk,  we  shall 
bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  one 
question  of  very  great  importance — the  question  of ^  voting  by 
proxv.  I  do  not  conceal  from  you  that  there  ia  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  iK)int  among  the  members  of  the  Council.  But 
a  very  strong  expression  of  opinion  was  passed  on  that  sub- 

Jeet  at  a  late  meeting  in  fevour  of  voting  by  proxy,  and  all 
!  can  say  is  that  the  Council,  having  taken  this  matter  in 
hand,  have  no  objection  to  draft  a  bye-law — such  a  bye-law 
as  would  tend  to  improve  the  relations  between  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners and  the  Fellows  of  the  Horticultural  Society  [loud 
cheers].  We  hope  that  will  satisfy  you.  The  Council  under- 
take, and  you  may  consider  this  a  pledge  on  their  part,  they 
will  not  canvass  against  the  motion,  or  ask  for  proxies  against  it, 
or  do  anything  to  interfere  with  it,  but  each  individual  member 
will  reserve  to  himself  the  right  to  discuss  the  matter  when 
it  comes  before  them.  I  hope  that  will  be  satisfactory  [cheers]. 
I  really  do  not  know  of  anything  we  are  to  do  but  to  renew 
our  appeal  to  you  that  you  should  mrow  away  all  dissensions  and 
work  for  the  c6mmon  good,  and  also — I  will  not  say  against  the 
common  enemy,  for  we  wish  to  be  friends  [laughter] — but  to  avoid 
new  danger.  I  can  only  say  for  myself  and  colleagues  that  the 
work  at  tnis  table  and  up-stsirs  has  been  done  most  assiduously 
for  the  last  year,  that  it  is  very  hard  labour,  and  that  it  is  some- 
what thankless  [hear].  We  cannot  have  any  personal  interests 
in  the  matter  further  than  wishing  to  see  these  gardens  as  open 
spaces  and  unbuilt  upon  in  the  hands  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
[loud  cheers].  All  I  can  say  is,  if  you  disagree  with  our  policy 
you  displace  us  by  others,  and  if  any  question  brings  that  about  I 
for  one  shall  retire  into  private  life  with  the  most  assured  feel- 
ing I  had  tried  to  do  my  duty,  but  that  I  have  been  relieved  from 
a  very  considerable  and  very  arduous  work  [loud  cheers]. 

Mr.  Hauohtom  said  he  should  like  to  refer  to  bve-law  90. 

Mr.  Godson. — ^Move  the  report  and  second  it  [laughter]. 

Mr.  Hauohton  rose  amid  loud  cries  of  "  chair,  chair,"  and 
"  order."  He  could  not  obtain  a  hearing,  and  after  some  fur- 
ther interruption. 

The  CHAiftKAM  said,  We  do  not  want  to  stifle  discussion.  Every 
one  here  will  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking,  but  pray  let  us 
proceed  in  a  proper  and  business-like  way. 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsat,  was  about  to 
read  the  annual  report  when,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
meeting,  it  was  taken  as  read. 

The  Chaibmax. — ^I  now  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  this 
report. 

Sir  CouTTS  Lindsay  seconded  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Hauohton  said  he  had  an  amendment  to  move  to  the 
following  effect : — **  That  this  meeting  and  business  proposed  to 
be  transacted  thereat  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  10th  March  next, 
at  3  p.x.,  to  enable  an  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  be 
obtained,  if  possible  in  a  friendly  way.  as  to  the  legal  position 
of  the  Society,  and  that  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  Sir  Daniel 
Cooper^art.,  Messrs.  T.  Dyer  Bdwardes,  H.  J.  Veitch,  and 
G.  F.  Wilson,  jointly  and  severally,  be  empowered  to  act  on 
behalf  of  this  meeting  in  applying  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
to  co-operate  with  otners.'^  Mr.  Haughton  said  he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  unusual  nature  of  the  proposition  he  had  made. 
He  hoped  they  would  hsten  to  him  patiently  for  a  very  short 
space  of  time  while  he  expressed  to  them  the  reasons  which,  in 
his  mind,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  some  extra- 
ordinary steps  should  be  taken  to  extricate  the  Sodetjr  from 
the  position  in  which  it  now  stood.  The  noble  lord  in  the 
chair  had  told  them  how  this  difference  of  opinion,  which 
unhappily  existed,  arose  last  year  in  consequence  of  the  action 
taken  dv  some  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  when  the  report 
was  laid  before  them  by  the  Council.  Many  of  them  were  there 
to-day,  and  he  felt  that  if  they  had  not  the  circumstances  fresh 
in  their  recollection  they  must  have  the  strong  and  violent 
language  used  in  that  room,  language  which  he  was  not  going 
to  follow  [cheers].  He  might  say  that  he  now  very  much 
rejoiced  when  the  Council,  with  their  Chairman^  came  before 
them  and  had  laid  aside  that  position  of  open  hostili^  they  dis- 
played when  they  last  met  Uiere  [hear  and  cheers].  He  was  glad 
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to  hear  a  hearty  response  to  that  sentiment  [hear,  hear] .  When 
this  difference  of  opinion  arose  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
agreement  proposed  for  the  advantage  of  the  Society,  it  appeared 
the  agreement  could  have  heen  negatived  wi^ont  any  tomtdt. 
Tnstead  of  the  agreement  being  negatived  in  the  interest  of  the 
Society,  the  Conncil  was  attacked,  strong  language  was  used, 
motives  were  imputed  to  them ;  they  were  charged  with  conspir- 
ing with  other  persons  to  ruin  the  Society,  with  being  false  to 
their  trust  as  trustees,  and  with  acting  as  gentlemen  would  not 
and  should  not  act.  That  being  so — ^yielding  to  what  was  being 
done,  and  feeling  they  could  not  sit  with  honour  at  the  table  as 
trustees  to  be  aoused,  these  ^^tlemen  said,  "If  you  Uke  we 
will  resign " — that  is,  "we  will  resign  if  we  have  the  power  " 
["oh,  oh"].  He  would  give  authority  for  what  he  said.  He 
had  the  highest  authority  for  what  he  said.  To  come  back  to 
the  point.  They  said,  "  If  we  have  the  power  to  resign  we  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  do  so,  and  to  get  out  of  the  position  in  which 
we  are  placed,"  and  they  did  so  accordinsly.  At  another  meet- 
ing— not  an  annual  meeting,  or  one  having  power  to  entertain 
the  question— they  brought  forward  a  bye-law  framed  with  the 
object,  and  enabling  them  to  resign  in  a  bodv.  Now.  if  that 
bye-law  were  good,  uie  gentlemen  now  sitting  behind  tne  table 
were  legally  elected,  subject  to  another  consideration,  that 
before  they  could  be  elected  into  their  present  places  there 
should  be  vacancies  of  the  places  they  fUlea.  In  the  acceptance 
of  the  resignation  of  the  old  Oounoil  the  voting[  was  taken 
openly,  whereas  the  bve-law  made  it  imperative  it  should  be 
taken  by  ballot.  That  being  so,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  meeting  could  legally  accept  these  resignations.  Again,  if 
the  bye-laws  were  beyond  the  power  of  the  Society,  or  repug- 
nant to  the  charter  of  the  Society,  then  he  asserted  equalfy 
these  gentlemen  had  no  right  to  sit  where  they  did.  Another 
point---the  Council  had  secured  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  high 
eminence  in  his  profession,  but  he  had  before  him  an  opinion 
given  by  a  gentleman  who  was  at  least  of  equal,  if  not  superior, 
standing  in  his  profession,  he  meant  Sir  G.  Jessel,  the  present 
liaster  of  the  Bolls.  It  was  qoite  true  that  in  the  circular  sent 
eut  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay  the  opinion  of  Sir 
J.  D.  Goleridge  and  Mr.  Lindley  was  fliven,  in  which  they  said 
"The  opinion  of  the  Solicitor-Q-eneral,  as  set  out  in  the  case, 
appears  to  us  to  be  a.mistake,  as 

The  Chaibkan.— Bead  it. 

Mr.  Hauohtoh  (reading). — **  We  are  of  opinion  the  new  bye- 
laws  are  valid  and  legal  ^cheers],  and  the  new  Council  is  duly 
and  properly  appointed  [cheers J.  The  case  rei^y  tnms  upon 
the  effect  of  the  10th  dause  of  the  Charter,  and  we  are  of  opimon 
that  the  new  bye-laws  are  consistent  with  and  not  repugnant  to 
that  clause  [renewed  cheers],  and  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  as  set  out  in  the  case  appears  to  us  to  be  upon,  as  it 
were,  a  question  of  validity." 

The  Ohatb¥aw.— The  meeting  will  peroeive  that  that  opinion 
is  signed  by  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Lindley  [hear, 
hear  J. 

Mr.  Hauohton  went  on  to  say  that  the  question  submitted  at 
the  time  to  Sir  G.  Jessel,  when  he  was  Solicitor-General,  was 
whether  it  was  competent  for  the  Council  to  resign  in  a  body, 
and  if  the  Fellows  at  a  Gteneral  Meeting  could  appoint  a  fresh 
Council,  or  whether  the  resignation  of  the  Council  in  a  body 
would  leave  the  Society  without  a  government.  The  reply  was, 
"  I  think  this  can  be  only  done  at  the  February  meeting."  The 
second  question  was,  "  Can  the  appointment  of  an  entirely  new 
Council  be  legally  effected  by  an  alteration  in  the  bye-laws  ?  " 
The  answer  was,  "  I  think  it  can  by  a  bye-law  authorising  the 
Conncil  to  fUl*up  vacancies  by  resignation  between  the  February 
meetings ;  the  Council  so  appointea  is  re-eligible  in  the  following 
February."  That  was  to  make  a  temporary  appointment  untu 
the  succeeding  annual  meeting  had  full  power  to  deal  with  the 
question.  The  third  question  was, "  Can  the  su^estion  of  par- 
tial retirement  and  gradual  filling-up  of  vaoanoies  be  adopted 
if  thd  Council  thinki  fit,  under  an  amendment  of  bye-laws, 
without  waiting  for  the  annual  meeting  ?  "  The  reply  was,  "  I 
think  this  can  be  done  as  above-mentioned."  Now,  the  question 
was  whether  members  elected  on  the  Council  at  ^e  General 
Meeting — another  Council  then  constituted— was  authorised  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  The  answer  was,  "I  am  of 
opimon  that  they  were  not  duly  elected,  even  if  such  a  bye-law 
as  that  was  pMsed  on  the  26th  March,  1878,  was  not  repugnant 
to  the  Charter!;  yet  it  would  not  have  been  legal,  not  having  been 
passed  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  bye-law  127,  and  therefore  the 
election  was  not  legal,  and  the  old  Council  remained  in  office." 
[Cheers  and  counter  cheers.]  The  second  question  was  whether 
members  of  the  Expenses  Committee  appointed  on  behalf  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  had  been  legallv  appointed  on  the  Com- 
mittee, and  whether  the  Sodety  should  be  botmd  by  the  reso- 
lution passed?  The  answer  was,  "I  am  ci  opinion  the  old 
members  of  the  Expenses  Committee  remained  m  office.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  resijped  their  office  as  committeemen." 
The  third  question  submitted  by  the  Commissioners  was. 
Whether  an  weement  entered  into  between  the  Boyal  Com- 
miflsionen  and  the  Society,  as  before  stated,  might  not^  in  case 


the  present  Council  and  the  Expenses  Committee  were  not 
lesal^  appointed,  be  hereafter  repudiated  by  the  Society  ? 

Mr.  LiGGiNS  rose  to  order.  The  Fellows  had  assembled  for  a 
particular  puipoee,  and  not  to  hear  legal  opiniens,  which  were 
decidedly  irrelevant  ["  no  "  and  hear]— legal  opinions  got  up  by 
a  clique  [cries  of  "  order  "]. 

The  Chai&kait.— The  c[entleman  (Mr.  Haughton)  need  not  be 
alarmed — ^I  think  he  is  quite  in  order  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Hauohton  said  he  should  be  sorry  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  meetizig  unnecessarily.  He  only  did  take  it  up  oecause  they 
were  told  Sir  George  Jeuel's  opinion  sustained  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  the  Councu.  If  he  were  to  give  a  short  resume  of  the 
opinions,  he  might  be  charged  with  suppressing  something  [no, 
no].    Well,  the  answer  to  the  last  question  was— "It  does  not 


follow  it  might  in  all  cases  so  repudiate  because  it  is  not  legally 
binding ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  it  would  not  be  leRaHjr  bindmff.^' 
Now,  the  opinion  he  hM  just  read  was  a  justification  of  the 
action  of  we  Commissioners;  for  having  taken  that  opinion, 
they  conceived  themselves  bound  by  it,  and  so  could  not  enter 
into  business  relations  with  the  Society  [cries  of  "  oh  "] .  They 
could  not  recognise  it ;  and  trntil  this  question  was  settled,  the 
action  of  the  Society  as  far  as  regarded  the  out-door  world 
as  to  the  privileges  of  these  gardens  must  be  paralysed.  No  one 
would  deal  with  them— no  one  would  recognise  them.  He  should 
conclude  by  saving  it  was  not  for  that  meeting  to  determine 
whether  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridffe  and  Mr.  Lindlev  on  the  one 
side,  or  Sir  George  Jessel  on  the  other,-  be  in  tne  right.  It 
ought  to  be  sufficient  for  them  to  know  there  were  such  grave 
doubts  that  a  distinct  difference  of  omnion  existed  between  suoh 
eminent  authorities  [hear,  hear].  They  ou^fat  not  in  that  room 
presume  for  themselTes  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong,  or 
decide  such  a  grave  question  of  law  which  went  to  the  vex^  root 
of  the  Society.  The  Council,  he  thought,  ought  to  unite  with  his 
friends  and  himself  in  endeavouring  to  place  the  legal  position  d 
their  governing  body  beyond  all  dispute  [hear,  hear],  and  to  de- 
termine what  we  status  of  that  booy  was,  so  as  to  enable  them 
legally  to  transact  their  duties  [hear,  hear].  He  could  not 
trnderstand  the  opposition  offered  to  this  course.  He  thought 
they  might  all  unite  and  act  with  temper  and  forbearance 
[cheen].  He  now  begged  to  move  the  amendment  as  f oUows : — 
"  That  this  meeting,  and  the  business  proposed  to  be  transacted 
thereat,  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  10th  of  March  next»  at  8  P.1C9 
to  enable  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  be  obtained, 
if  possible  in  a  friendly  way,  as  to  the  legal  position  of  the 
Society;  and  that  Lord  Alfrea  S.  Churchill,  Sir  j>aniel  Cooper* 
Bart.,  Messrs.  T.  Dyer  Edwardes,  H.  J.  Yeitch,  and  G.  F.  Wilson 
jointly  and  severally  be  empowered  to  act  on  behalf  of  this 
meeting  in  applying  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  to  co-operate 
with  others." 

The  Bev.  C.  P.  Psach  rose  to  second  the  amendment.  He 
said  his  object  in  being  there  was  to  represent  to  a  certain  extent 
the  feelings  of  the  country  Fellows,  who  were  being  alienated 
from  the  Society  because  they  did  not  know  the  position  in 
which  it  stood.  They  thought  that  no  bj^e-laws  could  be  passed 
by  the  Society  if  it  had  not  a  legal  Coundl,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  know  what  the  position  of  the  Society  was,  and 
whether  they  had  a  legally  constituted  Council  or  not.  He  did 
not  say  this  with  any  idea  of  opposing  the  CounciL  He  was 
anxious  to  strengthen  their  hands,  and  if  the  legal  opinions  were 
in  their  favour  thev  would  strengthen  their  hands.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  could  only  say  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  tne  Society  that  they  should  have  a  legally  constituted 
Council,  and  therefore  it  was  best  to  go  to  the  highest  authority 
and  see  whether  the  Council  had  the  power  to  accept  what  the 
Commissioners  did,  and  whether  the  Comnusaioners  had  the 
power  to  accept  wnat  the  Council  did.  The  Fellows  in  the 
country  did  not  really  know  whether  the  Council  had  power  to 
receive  subscriptions. 

The  Chaibilln.— I  want  to  say  one  word.  I  wish  that  the 
Society  should  be  placed  in  possession  of  this  fact,  that  this 
resolution  is,  I  suppose,  the  resolution  of  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sioners [cheers,  cries  of  "  no,"  and  interruption]. 

Mr.  Hatjohton. — ^It  is  not  [cheers]. 

The  Chatbman.— The  two  persons  who  circulated  it  came  in 
with  the  pass  of  Mr.  Bicharas,  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the 
Commissioners.    Mr.  Biohards  is  here,  and  you  can  ask  him. 

General  Scott. — ^The  Commissioners  have  &)thi:ur  whatever 
to  do  with  the  resolution.  No  single  member  of  the  Commission 
has  ever  seen  that  resolution  or  heard  of  it  [cheers,  and  oh,  ohl. 

The  Chaxbman. — Therefore  you  should  keep  Mr.  Bicharas  m 
order,  and  not  allow  him,  with  tickets  whidi  were  disputed,  to 
come  in  here  and  circulate  papers  against  the  Horncultnial 
Society  [cheers]. 

Lord  A.  Chubchzll.— The  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ingof  the  Fellows  yesterday. 

The  Chaibman.— This  circular  asking  forproxies  is  signed  by 
James  Bichards,  and  he  is  an  officer  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners. 

The  Bev.  C.  P.  Pbach.— I  have  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bichards 
having  anything  to  do  with  it  at  alL  I  was  yesterday  asked  to 
seoond  the  zesolution  in  the  interests  of  the  Society. 
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The  Ckaibmak.— We  must,  I  inppoee,  tooept  the  disohdmer  of 
She  Boyml  Gozmninionera.  At  the  leme  time  yon  know  the  eflBizs 
And  flnaneee  of  the  Society  ere  not  in  a  rery  flooziihing  con- 
ation, and  if  yon  set  into  Onanoery  where  are  tiie  fonda  to  oome 
from  ?    That  is  all  I  say  [applause] . 

Mr.  DoBBME  (Treasurer)  said  he  went  to  the  Alhert  Hall  to  see 
Mr.  Bichard^  and  haTing  waited  some  time  was  saked  his  basi- 
neas.  He  said  he  had  come  to  see  Mr.  Biohaxds  on  hortiooltoral 
matters,  and  that  he  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society.  The 
j>ezson  ne  spoke  to  looked  st  him  and  uudj*'  Do  yon  want  to 
Aow  what  they  are  doing?  [laughter].  They  nave  taken 
Another  opinion/'  he  said,  "and  they  are  going  to  send  out 
another  opinion  with  the  circular.  They  have  taken  another 
opinion  from  Sir  G.  Jessel,  and  Sir  Daniel  Cooper  is  goinff  to 
eend  it  out  with  a  droular"  [laughter].  Therefore  he  (Mr. 
Dobree)  contended  that  the  drbular  was  sent  out  on  the  au- 
ihority  of  the  Boral  Commissioners  [hear  and  no]. 

Mr.  SmBLiT  "HTBeBBP  said  the  promoters  of  the  amendment 
had  not  provided  the  Society  witn  the  means  of  going  to  law. 
It  was  aBiurd  to  talk  about  going  to  the  Court  of  Chanoery. 
Did  the  gentlemen  know  what  a  Chancery  suit  would  cost? 
fhear,  hear].  Did  he  wish  to  break  his  own  or  tiieir  hearts  and 
jspend  every  shilling  thev  got,  and  in  the  end  to  be  as  wise  as 
tnev  then  were  ?  The  Commissioners  had  transacted  business 
with  the  Council  and  the  Coundl  with  the  Commissioners,  and 
Ji  the  Commissioners  could  recognise  the  Council  when  it  suited 
them  they  must  also  recognise  the  Coundl  when  it  suited  the 
latter  [lauf  hter  and  cheersT.  Who  were  the  men  now  opposing 
the  Coun<m?  Thoee  who  invited  them  to  come  in  ten  months 
a^  [no,  nol .  The  men  who  had  brought  them  into  a  thouaand 
difficulties  had  been  plotting  sgalnst  them.  He  thought  they 
^ought  to  support  their  Council,  so  that  something  like  a  senftible 
arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  Commissioners.  That 
"waa  the  principal  buaineas  before  them  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  liiooDf 6  observed  that  it  was  then  past  four  o'clock,  and 
:the J  had  no  longer  power  to  continue  the  ballot. 

The  CwiTHWAN  announced  that  the  list  recommended  by  the 
•Conncil  had  been  unanimously  adopted.  It  was  as  follows : — 
Bxtraordinary  vacancies.— Yscating  members,  H.B.H.  Prince 
Ajihur,  H.S.&.  Duke  of  Teck,  Lord  Londesborough,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray.  Fellows  proposed  bv  the  Council  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies,  Lieut.-Gen.  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon^C3..Mr.  Joseph 
3obert  Tritton,  Mr.  Burnley  Hume,  and  Mr.  H.  Webb.  Oflloers : 
— ^President,  Viscount  Bury.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Bonamy  Dobree. 
Becretaiy,  Mr.  W.  A.  LinaJMy.  Expenses  Committeemen,  Sir 
Alfred  Slade,  Bart,  Mr.  W.  A.  Lhidsay,  Mr.  H.  Little.  Auditors, 
Mr.  James  Nicholson,  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  B.  Hudson,  F.B.S. 

Mr.  LiooDis  said  therefore  there  was  no  doubt  now  the  Coun- 
cil were  legally  elected  [hear,  and  laughter].  They  had  now  a 
legal  right  to  sit  and  work  with  diUgenoe  and  aotivitv  to  carry 
otit  the  best  interests  of  the  Society.  Their  vei^  nrst  effort 
should  be  to  break  down  the  dique  headed  by  Major  General 
Soott,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Cole,  and  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  who 
Jiad  circulated  among  the  Fdlows  such  papers  as  were  seen  in 
the  room  that  day.  Ji  it  went  forth  that  the  Society  was  going 
into  Chanoery,  people  would  not  ioin  it  [hear.  hear].  They 
jihould  support  the  present  Council.  Why,  if  tnese  gentlemen 
thought  they  had  the  shadow  oi  a  chance  of  electing  their  own 
aet  did  thev  not  do  so  at  that  moment?  He  thought  it  was 
jnonstrous  tnat  Mr.  Bichards,  an  old  servant  of  the  Society,  who 
was  greatly  lespected,  should  betray  them  in  such  a  way.  Let 
tthem  sxLjpyoTt  the  Council  and  the  President,  who  did  not  neglect 
ihe  busmess  as  the  late  President  did. 

Lord  A.  Chubcbill  remarked  that  the  meeting  had  just 
elected  four  additional  members  of  Council  more  than  were  pro- 
'vided  for  by  the  Charter.  He  maintsined  that  there  were  no 
vacancies. 

The  Chathman  said  the  Council  were  acting  under  legal 
jidvioe. 

Lord  A.  Ghubobill.— Well,  the  amendment  was  for  a  friendly 
jreferenoe  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  decide  the  dispute.  There 
were  strong  legal  opinions  on  boui  sides  of  the  question.  Sir 
George  Jessel  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  old  Council  still 
-existed,  end  as  one  of  the  old  Council  he  felt  in  an  uncomfort- 
able position,  because,  as  certain  gentlemen  were  spending  the 
money  of  the  Society,  he  did  not  know  but  some  oay  or  other 
Ihe  money  would  be  run  through,  that  the  debenture  interest 
would  not  be  paid,  and  that  tiien  the  debenture-holders  would 
come  unon  the  old  Council  for  the  money  which  had  been  spent 
.^no,  and  laughter] .  It  was  perfectlv  reasonable  that  the  meet- 
ing should  now  agree  to  a  friendlv  reference  [no,  no] .  If  it  were 
decided  that  the  present  Council  were  the  legal  occupiers  of  the 
office  he  would  give  them  all  the  support  he  couldj  but  if  not 
the  old  Council  must  return.  It  was  a  question  of  law,  and  if 
handled  in  a  friendly  way  oould  be  decided  without  any  expense 
atalL 

A  Provincial  Fxllow  said  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
country  about  the  withdrawals  of  the  Saturday  tickets. 

Sir  A.  Sladb  said  that  as  to  the  FeUows'  orders  on  Saturdays 
and  the  1«.  charge,  the  present  aftengement  would  last  for 


one  veer.  Many  persons  would  come  to  the  gardens  when  the 
admission  was  Is.  Oftentimes  five  hundred  orders  came  in,  but 
not  a  shilling  in  money.  ' 

A  Country  FiLLow.—We  look  upon  it  as  a  breach  of  faith. 

Mr.  LnmbAT  (Hon.  Sec.).— It  is  the  desire  of  the  Council  to 
make  the  gardens  more  popular  with  the  public  on  holidays. 
Everv  Fellow  received,  or  oucht  to  have  received,  a  table  of  his 
privileges  previous  to  paying  nis  subscription. 

Mr.  BowBine,  as  a  Boyal  Commissioner,  wished  to  state  that 
neither  he  nor  any  other  member  of  tiie  Commission  had  any- 
thing to  say  to  the  issue  of  the  dreular  referred  to.  He  held 
the  office  of  Treasurer  to  the  Commission,  and  it  was  his  duty 
to  receive  £S400  from  the  Horticultural  Society  which  had  never 
reached  him  fa  lauch] .  He  had  only^lOOO  handed  over  to  him. 
which  showed  an  alarming  deficit.  He  was  a  life  member  ana 
debenture-holder  of  the  Borticultural  Society,  and  no  person 
could  take  greater  interest  in  the  gardens  than  he  did.  He  had 
served  for  many  years  as  honorary  seoietary  of  the  Expenses 
Committee,  and  this  would  show  he  had  a  strong  personal  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  He  wished,  however,  to 
say  he  was  the  only  survivor  of  three  Individuals  whose  duty  it 
was  to  bring  about  the  existing  arrangement  between  the  two 
bodies.  These  were  the  late  Prince  Consort,  Mr.  Coulson,  and 
himself.  The  Comndssioners  spent  no  less  that  i£66,000  in  the 
arcades,  and  they  added  two  sums  of  £18,000  and  ^£10,000,  which 
made  £78,000  expended  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Had  they  acted  as  ordinary  landlords  and 
tenants  they  would  have  had  to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money, 
but  the  only  sum  they  received  for  property  worth  some  £300,000 
was  £616  1m.  9d,  The  Commissioners  haa  received  nothing  by 
way  of  rental,  but  by  way  of  interest.  He  thought  it  a  grave 
question  whether  tine  lease  of  the  Society  haa  not  already 
fallen  through  [oh] .  In  two  years  from  the  present  time,  if  there 
should  be  no  payment  of  rent,  the  real  question  would  be  whether 
the  forfeiture  of  the  lease  would  not  ansa.  The  debentures  of  the 
Society  could  not  be  worth  a  single  farthing,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners would  distrain  on  every  article — the  arcades,  the  conser- 
vatories [no,  no],  the  trees,  and  the  shrubberies,  which  were 
also  distinctly  specified  as  being  forfeited  to  the  Commissioners 
in  case  the  rent  were  not  paid.  That  was  a  very  serious  matter 
[hear,  hear] .  He  deeply  regretted  that  the  Council  should  have 
placed  themselves  in  hoetility  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners, 
out  when  he  saw  the  extraordinary  step  taken  by  the  present 
Council  when  the  Commissioners  made  arrangements  for  letting 
on  lease  a  certain  amount  of  their  land^he  was  astonished.  In- 
stead of  going  to  Her  Majestj  or  the  Home  Office,  the  Council 
petitioneid  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  Com- 
missioners doing  the  very  thing  they  had  the  power  by  their 
Charter  to  do.  And  four  out  of  tne  five  reasons  iney  laid  before 
Parliament  were  reasons  which  applied  equally  to  the  {preat 
national  buildings  about  the  nrdens  as  to  private  buildingB. 
The  late  Prince  Consort  woula  never  have  allowed  this  agree- 
ment to  have  been  entered  into  unless  with  the  understanding 
that  the  gardens  should  be  surrounded  with  buildings.  He 
hoped  the  meeting^  would  agree  to  the  amendment  [no,  no]. 
One  of  the  last  meetingB  of  the  Commissioners  took  place  at  Marl- 
borough House,  under  the  presidency  of  H,B.H.  Pnnoe  of  WaleF« 
and  then  they  iiad  the  opinion  of  Sir  G.  Jessel  telling  them  thafe 
the  present  Council  was  not  legally  elected.  Under  that  it  was 
iznpossible  for  the  Commissioners  to  ratify  any  agreement  with 
a  CouncU  not  legally  elected.  He  had  moved  that  the  whole  of 
the  recommendations  with  the  exception  of  this  one  should  be 
adopted,  it  was  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  passed; 
and  so  much  for  acting  in  hostility  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  A.  LiMDSAT  (Secretary),  remarked  that  the  Com- 
miuioners  had  refused  to  pay  the  Society  £1048  due  to  it.  In 
1872  the  late  Council  made  a  mistake  by  paying  £1200  to  the 
Commissioners  on  the  understanding  that  if  it  was  found 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  surplus  to  pay  the  rent  it  should  be 
refunded,  but  it  had  not  been  [hear,  hear].  As  to  the  Com- 
ndssioners refusing  to  ratify  the  srrangement,  it  was  not  a 
matter  for  the  Coundl,  as  the  Board  of  Management  repre- 
sented the  Commissioners.  The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Cole  objected 
to  deal  with  them  unleas  they  were  empowered  by  the  Council 
to  deal  with  him,  and  stated  that  he  ana  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  had 
power  to  negotiate.  If  the  Committee  of  Management  chose 
to  repudiate  Mr.  Cole's  action  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Cole  ou^it 
to  have  resigned  his  appointment.  When  he  referred  to  the 
fact  that  upon  one  occasion  the  late  Council  expended  £600 
upon  a  statue,  he  saked  whether  that  was  a  proper  way  to  ad- 
minister the  funds  of  the  Society?  There  never  was  so  careful 
a  statement  of  accounts  as  that  presented  this  year,  and  there 
never  was  a  Council  which  tried  more  assiduously  to  forward 
the  interests  of  the  Society  [hear,  hear].  As  to  the  amend- 
ment, they  were  quite  eertam  the  Council  had  been  rightly 
elected,  but  if  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners  to  institute 
a  suit  against  them  they  could  do  so.  It  was  evident  a  large 
majority  were  in  favour  of  the  course  proposed  by  the  Council 
[hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Bazsicav,  with  xefexenoe  to  Mr.  Bowling's  remarks,  said 
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be  had  foond,  by  refreshing  his  memory,  that  instead  of  the 
Society  oomisff  as  a  jraiter  to  the  Commissioners,  the  Com- 
missioners, at  the  time  when  the  Society  was  in  rreat  difflcalty  at 
Ghiswiok,  were  contemplating  the  preparation  m.  ^e  central  part 
of  the  land  at  South  Aensington  as  a  garden,  to  be  snrronnded 
by  Italian  arcades^  and  had  conceived  the  plan  of  doing  what  the 
Hortionltnral  Society  were  i^Kerwards  made  to  assist  them  in 
doing.  It  was  thoNfore  above  all  things  necessary  that  the 
Fellows  should  form  an  aoonraite  judgment  of  the  rights  of  the 
ease  between  the  Society  and  ^  Boyal  Commissioners  [hear, 
hear]. 

Mr.  QuiLTEB  thought  the  best  course  was  to  adjourn  the 
meeting  for  a  month  tuo]. 

Mr.  Godson  had  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the  Council  had 
not  been  legally  appointed,  and  they  ought  to  put  the  Council 
in  a  proper  position.    He  should  now  move 

The  Chaiaican. — You  are  out  of  order.  You  cannot  move  an 
amendment  upon  an  amendment;  you  must  dispose  of  the 
amendment  first  [hear,  hear].  I  sliall  now  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  then  put,  and  on  a  show  of  ha;nds  there 
were — 

For  the  Amendment. 52 

Againatit 71 

Majority  against  it •  Xd 

Kr.  CoLB  demanded  that  proxies  should  be  taken. 
When  the  proxies  were  counted  the  poll  stood  thus — 

Forthe  Amendm«.t{g,-5^'^-^-::;;:::::  1^2 

286 

Against  the  AmendmeBt||^^5^'^.":^».:::::;::;;  ^^ 

281 

Majority  against  the  Amendment 6 

The  announcement  of  the  numbers  was  received  with  oheen. 

The  Chaibsun  then  put  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port, which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Lord  A.  GHUBCHiUi  moved  that  the  resignation  of  the  old 
Council  be  now  accepted. 

The  CaAiRMAN. — That  was  done  at  a  foimer  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thaaln  was  then  given  to  the  noble  Chsirman,  and 
the  meeting  then  separated,  having  lasted  over  two  hours. 


At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  the  10th.  my  name  was  so  freely  used  by  some 
of  the  speikkers,  that  I  feel  you  will  allow  me  the  opportunity  of 
writing  my  defence.  I  was  accused  of  "plotting  against  the 
Society,"  and  one  member  who  sat  behind  tne  table  iud  me  **  I 
was  not  a  Fellow,  but  an  honorary  member,"  "  that  I  had  no 
business  in  the  room,  or  power  to  pass  anyone  into  the  Gardens," 
and  that  **  if  I  was  not  ashamed  of  "myself  I  oucht  to  be,  as  I  had 
acted  most  disgracefully,  &c.*'  I  affirm  that  tne  Society  unani- 
mously elected  me  a  forty- guinea  life  Fellow,  in  consideration  of 
which  I  hold  two  transferable  tickets,  with  certain  privileges. 
The  latter  part  of  the  accusation  must  be  answered  at  more 
length. 

I  nave  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the 
Society  for  thirteen  years,  during  which  time  many  clever  horti- 
culturists and  financiers  have  sat  on  the  Council.  At  the  end  of 
my  connection  with  the  Society  the  old  Council  had  been  re- 
placed by  gentiemen,  the  vaHait^  of  whose  elections  had  not 
only  been  questioned,  but  the  resignations  ef  their  predecessors 
disputed  by  eminent  legal  opinions.  As  a  welUwisher  of  the 
Society  I  consider  that  these  doubts  should  be  placed  beyond  all 
question,  and  therefore  I  did  not  hesitate  to  act  with  Lord  A. 
Churchill,  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  and  others,  in  trying  to  induce  the 
Fellows  eerioTisly  to  go  into  the  matter,  either  by  means  of  a 
friendly  law-suit,  or  the  highest  legal  opinion  obtainable ;  in  faqt, 
I  did  the  secretarial  part  of  the  work,  and  some  lew  of  the  cir- 
culars bore  my  name.  A  resolution  was  settled  upon,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  circulation  amongst  those  attending 
the  meeting,  experience  telling  us  that  no  fair  hearing  could 
be  obtained  or  views  explained  with  any  cleaniess  when  the 
matter  differed  from  the  views  of  a  certain  section.  For  the 
above  reason  I  passed  two  people  on  my  tickets  (not  into  the 
meeting-room,  for  that  I  knew  to  be  wrong)  to  distribute  the 
papers,  and  for  these  oflenoes  I  have  the  latter  part  of  the 
Mousation  made  against  me. 

At  the  risk  of  hints  aa  to  the  "  decease  of  my  trumpeter,"  I 
cannot  help  adding  in  conclusion,  that  so  far  from  ''j^otting 
against  the  Society,"  I  have  been  consulted  by  those  in  power 
npon  m«ny  important  points,  to  whieh  I  have  never  hesitated  to 


give  my  best  attention  and  advice,  besides  devoting  many  weeks 
of  my  time  in  aiding  the  work  of  the  Society  long  after  receiving 
any  remuneration.  I  do  not  regret  this,  far  from  it,  and  I  only 
name  it  now  to  show  I  am  not  the  traitor  some  (though  very  few 
I  am  happy  to  say)  would  make  me  out.— J  axes  Bichaeos. 


BipOBT  or  THE  Council  to  thb  AmniAL  Gbbbbal 

MXXTINO. 

The  Council,  in  presenting  their  Beport,  have  to  congratulate 
the  Society  on  the  success  of  its  operations  during  the  past  year. 

The  Chiswick  Garden  has  been  well  kept  up,  nxmierous  grafts 
of  fruit  trees  have  been  distributed,  and  every  effort  made  that 
they  should  be  of  the  best  kinds.  An  extensive  trial  of  Potatoes 
and  French  Beans  has  been  made,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
best  varieties  and  to  settie  their  nomenclature.  Every  e£Fort 
ought  to  be  made  in  view  of  the  interests  of  country  Fellows  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Chiswick  Garden.  The  DirectoiB* 
Beport  ia  enclosed  with  this  paper.  _*-"    ' .' 

The  Coxmcil  announce,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  Dr.  Hooker^ 
President  of  the  Boyal  society,  has  accepted  tne  chairmanship 
of  the  Scientific  Committee ;  and  they  take  the 'opportunity  to 
again  invite  Fellows  to  send  for  examination  to  the  Society's 
Scientific,  Fruit,  and  Floral  Committees  any  specimens  which, 
may  appear  to  be  of  interest  or  importance.  Tne  provincial  Show 
held  at  JBath  was  a  horticultural  and  finandal  success,  but  it  is 
proposed  to  make  very  material  alterations  in  the  arrangements 
of  luture  provincial  shows,  with  the  object  of  increasing  their 
scientific  value  and  social  comfort. 

At  South  Kensington  the  Shows  have  been  very  successful; 
the  displays  of  pot  Boses  have  surpassed  those  of  previous  years^ 
among  which  Mr.  Paul's  enormous  exhibition  attracted  great 
admiration,  while  the  fine  collections  of  spring  and  alpine 
flowers  have  greatly  stimulated  cultivation  in  those  special 
directions.  Messrs.  Waterer's  Bhododendron  tent  gave  the 
public  a  great  opportunity  of  selecting  specimens  of  thi9  tribe  of 

Slants,  and  to  Lord  Londesborough  special  thanks  are  due  for 
isplays  of  Orohids  which  were  objects  of  universal  interest  and 
ennoBity. 

After  oonsultation  with  some  of  the  minoipal  exhibitors  it  has 
been  thought  good  to  reduce  the  nuinber  of  the  shows,  with  a 
view  of  increasing  t^eir  importance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
course  wiU  meet  with  the  unanimous  support  and  co-operation 
of  those  interested  in  these  arrangements. 

To  increase  the  public  usefulness  of  the  Gardens,  it  has  been 
decided  to  reduce  the  admission  fee  on  SsAurdays  to  la.,  and  to 
make  Fellows'  orders  not  available  for  that  day. 

An  intimation  having  been  conveyed  to  the  President,  in  July 
last,  that  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  desired  the 
use  of  the  Society's  conservatory  lor  a  ball  to  be  given  to  their 
Imperial  Highnesses  the  Czarevich  and  Czarevna,  the  Council 
felt  tiiat  they  would  best  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Fellows  by  at 
once  placing  the  conservatory  at  His  Boyal  Highnees's  dispoeaL 
In  their  opini<m  no  precedent  for  the  use  of  the  Society's  Gardens 
for  any  private  purpose  has  been  thereby  created. 

It  is  important  for  the  interests  of  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion, held  yearly  at  South  Kensington,  that  arrangements 
should  be  from  time  to  time  entered  into  with  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  the  purpose  of  facilitatinff  communication 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  Exhibition  building,  and  for  the 

Emeral  convenience  of  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  and  Gardens, 
ast  year  the  present  members  of  Council,  who  only  entered 
upon  their  duties  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, found  the  Exhibition  Commissioners  very  desirous  to  enter 
into  some  such  arrangements.  Committees,  selected  by  the 
Exhibition  Commissioners  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Council 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  other,  met  to  negotiate 
these  arrangements,  and  it  was  understood  that  both  parties  had 
fuU  jpower  to  treat.  Without  such  arrangements  the  Com- 
missioners would  have  been  unable  to  fulfil  contracts  with  ex- 
hibiters  already  made,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society. 

An  agreement  was  aocordin^y  entered  into,  and  as  a  special 
act  of  courtesy  to  the  Exhibition  Commissioners,  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society  consented  to  allow  it  to  come  into  opera- 
tion before  it  was  finally  executed.  T^e  Council  have,  however^ 
to  state  with  re^et  that  the  Commissioners  having  enjoyed  the 
full  benefit  derivable  from  the  terms  agreed  upon,  afterwards 
refused  to  ratify  important  parts  of  the  agreement. 

The  Council  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  employ  the  services 
of  a  professional  accountant  in  making  up  the  financi^  state- 
ment of  the  year.    They  now  present  Sbe  aooountants'  report  - 
and  a  copy  of  the  accounts,  duly  audited,  may  be  had  on  appli 
cation  at  the  Secretary's  ofBoe. 

On  4th  April  the  balances  in  the  bankers*  hands  were : — 

At  credit  of  the  Bevenue  Account    £2965    19*,    9d. 

Do.      of  the  Provincial  Show  Account    J£1186    19«.    6d. 

The  Council  found  debts  owing  by  the  Society,  some  of  them 
of  not  less  than  five  yean'  stacung,  and  amounting  up  to 
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Jumuy  1st,  1873,  to  JE4026  18*.  Bd,  Hie  most  pressing  hare 
been  met,  to  the  extent  of  £8635  15«.  id.,  bat  ;£391  8«.  Id.  stiU 
lemein. 

All  tbe  liabiUties  of  1873  ha^e  been  pftid  np,  exoepi  *  ram  ol 
«l>oat  £3096  8f . 

The  Council  hsTe  to  observe  thit  by  the  agreement  of  1860  it 
was  vitmded  that  the  Bzpenses  Oommittee,  consisting  of  sfac 
xaembeis,  thvse  appointed  by  the  Bzhibition  Oommissioners 
«zid  three  by  the  Royal  Hortionltoral  Soetely,  shoold  meet  from 
time  to  tune  to  sanction  the  payments  made  by  the  Soeie^  oot 
of  the  receipts  from  the  Giurdens.  Since  the  year  1871,  now- 
•cnrer,  this  Bzpenoes  Committee  have  not  met,  owing,  during  the 
past  year,  to  persistent  refusals  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  the 
Exhibition  Commissioners. 

In  Jx^,  1872,  a  payment  of  £1200  was  made  by  the  Society 
-to  the  Bxhibition  Commissioners  on  acoonst  of  rent,  and  in 
anticipation  of  the  acoroing  surplus.  To  no  part  of  this  sum 
had  the  Commissioners  any  claim  under  the  agreement  of  1860 
unless  it  existed  as  a  clear  surplus  on  thQ  reoeipto  of  «the  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  only  a  part  of  this  surplus  existed ;  and 
-although  the  payment  was  madis  under  a  distinot  nnderstanding 
that  in  this  case  the  money,  or  any  part  of  it  not  due,  should  be 
lefunded,  the  Council^  after  ma&y  applications,  have  failed  to 
z<eoover  from  the  Exhibition  Commissioners  the  sum  in  ques- 
tion, amounting  to  about  £981. 

There  is  one  item  in  the  financial  statement  to  which  the 
Council  wish  to  call  the  seiions  attention  of  the  Society— the  life 
■compositions. 

By  the  agreement  of  1860  life  compositions  were  authorised 
with  the  proviso  that,  during  the  cononuance  of  the  lives  com- 
pounded for,  one-fifteenth  of  the  amount  of  such  oompositionB 
ahould  be  cfaacgeablein  eaoh  flnasicial  year  as  psrt  of  the  receipts 
of  the  Gardens.  This  composition  money  was  for  some  years 
ftmded,  but  about  ten  years  ago  the  then  sum  inTested  was 
spent. 

So  long  as  the  aotaal  receipts  lor  Ufe  compositions  in  eaoh 
Tear  equalled  this  charge  agauist  the  Society  no  inoonTsnienoe 
aroee.  As,  however,  the  oharge  increased  year  by  year,  while 
the  zeoeipts  under  the  head  of  life  compositions  diminished,  the 
time  at  last  anived  when  the  receipts  no  longer  equalled  the 
^oharge.  Last  year  the  deficiency  was  £464  28.,  and  this  deficiency 
xaay  annually  reour. 

Doubts  having  been  raised  as  to  the  validly  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Meeting  of  4th  April  last,  which  received  the  resignation 
of  the  did  and  elected  tne  new  members  of  Council,  a  case  was 
laid  before  Mr.  Lindley,  Q.C.,  the  standing  counsel  of  the  Society, 
and  the  late  Attorney- G-eneral,  Sir  J.  Coleridge.  These  eminent 
lawyers  stated  their  opinion  that  the  proceedings  were  perfectly 
Talid,  and  the  present  Council  legally  elected. 

In  December  last  the  Council  received  a  requisition,  signed 
by  twelve  Fellows,  to  call  a  Speotal  General  Meeting  for  the 
parpoBe  of  passing  a  bye-law  enabling  all  Fellows  to  vote  by 
proxy.  This  Meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  January,  and  a  motion 
was  passed  that  the  Council  should  re-enact  a  bye-law  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Society.  The  CounoU  consider  tnat  the  question  of  proxy- 
voting  win  have  to  be  argued  on  much  more  general  grounds 
than  those  argued  at  the  Meeting.  They  therefore  intend  to 
invite  further  discussion  upon  the  question,  when  more  ol  the 
FeUows  are  in  London,  and,  pending  the  decision  then  to  be 
arrived  at,  are  unable  to  oom^y  with  the  instruction  carried  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  8th  January. 

BlPOST  07  THS  ACCOUKVAVTS. 

<*8,  Walbrook,  London,  E.C.,  Hnnuf  Slst,  1674. 

**  To  the  Obaneil  of  the  RmywX  Vortiealtoial  Sodlaty,  Sdatta  KeottDgtoo. 

"GsmiSSUiN,— In  oomplbmoe  with  yoor  inalraotiotts,  we  aov  beg  to  for^ 
nard  the  reveoae  Mooant  of  yoor  Society  for  the  year  1878,  duly  audited,  and 
lowing  (eft«ir  hrlngiog  forward  the  snm  of  £931  3«.  at  debit  on  the  Slst  De- 
cember, 197S)  a  baUnee  igainet  the  Soeiety  on  the  transaotlons  of  the  pMt 
7earofiS44115«. 

**  This  aoonnt  has  been  inoreased  by  eharglan  the  aeootmt  with  £2841  It.  Id. 
liabilities  belonging  to  previous  years,  bat  paid  In  1873,  in  addition  to  others, 
«tm  oofcetaading,  of  £991  98.  Id.,  eo  that  the  balance  existing  at  the  deUt  of 
Shis  aeeonot  on  the  81et  of  Deeember  last,  wee  £3474  St,  Sd, 

**  We  liare  not  prepued  a  baUnoe  sheet  showing  the  position  of  yonr  So- 
-eiatj,  as  oar  Instraotions  were  not  to  that  effect. 

"To  do  this  wonld  neoessitate  the  examination  of  many  balanoes  (repre- 
MQilng  very  oomiAerable  amonnts),  whieh  teem  to  hate  been  eanrled  lorwasd 
for  a  long  tena  of  yean,  the  thoioogh  investigatioa  and  testiog  of  whioh 
woold  be  a  work  of  great  laboar  and  very  considerable  expense. 

**  The  bahmoe  at  yoor  bankers  on  the  8let  Deeember,  1073,  was  £875 19».  14. ; 
•ad  then  was  in  hand  (petty  cash)  on  the  sauie  date,  fhe  ram  of  £8  4e.  OdL 

^  We  lie,  gemUea>en,^oaw  faithfully, 

**  0.  V.  Kkkp,  Foed,  k  Co." 

Kepobt  oy  tbb  Geiswick  Boabd  07  DntBcnoH,  Fibbttah^,  1874. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  to  report  that  the  garden  labour 
at  Chiswiok,  which  for  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  very  much 
directed  towards  the  various  works  of  re-arrangement,  conse- 
quent on  the  recent  curtailment  of  the  area  of  the  garden,  has, 
by  reason  of  the  compietion  of  those  works,  been  available  for 
other  porposas,  so  that  during  the  season  of  1873  it  was  found 
practieafate  to  take  up  a  fair  Boare  of  the  experimental  trials  of 


vegetables  and  flowers,  for  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  supply 
of  decorative  plants  for  Kensington,  tne  garden  is  now  more 
especially  designed.  These  triab  were  not  indeed  wholly  sus- 
pended during  the  period  when  the  slterationB  were  in  progress, 
but  they  have  now  again  assnmed  in  Bene  degvee  ne  more 
extended  form  and  oomprehemdve  oharaoter  ^jndoh  the  im- 
portance of  the  subjeel  demands. 

In  the  Frait  and  vegetaUie  Departmexit  tiie  distributions  to 
Fellows  and  correspondents  of  the  Society  eomprise  60,000 
packets  of  vegetable  seeds  and  1648  packages  of  oatttngs  of 
Vines  and  scions  of  fruit  trees.  Amongst  the  latter  was  an 
important  ooUeotxon  presented  to  the  Hortioultnral  Society  of 
T^ctoria,  of  which  the  officials  of  that  Society  report  that 
"  owing  to  the  lengthened  voyage  of  the  ship  by  whioh  they 
were  forwarded,  a  large  number  perished." 

A  considerable  collection  of  Onerry  trees  of  pyramidal  form 
were,  some  few  years  since,  got  together ;  but  they  proved  to  be 
extremely  unsatisfactory,  owing  partly  to  the  dimool^  of  effi- 
ciently protecting  them;  they  have  therefore  been  dispensed 
with,  and  have  been  replaced  by  young  trees  planted  against  the 
boundaxv  walls,  and  which  are  to  be  trained  as  single  oordons. 

An  exisnsive  collection  of  pyramidal  Plum  trees,  which  had 
become  too  much  crowded,  have  been  tranmlanted  and  re- 
arranged at  wider  intervals  so  as  to  admit  of  tneir  fuller  deve- 
lopment. 

The  trees  planted  out  in  the  orohard-honse  had  grown  so  freely 
that  they  had  already  become  too  much  crowded;  and  as  thin- 
ning'Out  in  some  form  was  necessaiv,  the  opportunity  has  been 
taken  to  lift  and  pot  the  pyramidal  trees,  cniefly  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  and  to  re^ arrange  the  standards,  which  are  stiU 
planted  out  In  this  way  the  overcrowding  of  the  trees  may  be 
more  readily  prevented  by  the  temporary  removal  of  the  potted 
trees. 

Many  new  varieties  of  the  Grape  Vine  have  been  introduced 
to  our  gardens  within  the  last  few  years,  a^d  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  devote  a  house  to  the  growth  of  these,  with  a  view 
to  a  closer  observation  of  their  peculiarities  and  merits.  The 
small  curvilinear  vinery,  in  whioh  the  different  sorts  of  White 
Muscats  had  been  brought  together  some  years  sinoe  for  a  like 
object  (whieh  has  been  aooomplished),  has  been  set  apart  for 
this  purpose. 

The  experimental  trials  and  comparisons  of  ^e  varieties  of 
different  vegetables  have,  during  the  past  season,  been  taken  up 
chiefly  by  such  important  subjects  as  Potatoes,  Peas,  and  Kidney 
Beans.  Of  the  Potatoes,  the  trial  has  been  very  complete  and 
satisfactory,  some  271  reputed  varieties  having  been  planted, 
though  this  number  has  been  greatly  reduced  Dy  asoertaiaing 
that  many  of  the  names  are  synonyms  of  others.  Some  of  the 
more  recent  American  varieties  have  proved  to  be  highly  meri- 
torious, as  have  some  of  the  English  seedlings  raised  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Fenn,  of  Woodstock;  and  nine  flrst-class  oertifloates 
have  been  awarded  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Oommittee. 
The  trial  of  Peas  has  been  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  previous 
year,  and  in  this  case  five  certificates  have  been  awarded,  all  to 
novelties  raised  by  T.  Laxton,  Es^.,  of  Stamford;  The  trial  of 
Kidney  Beans,  though  only  a  partial  one,  has  resulted  in  the 
award  of  five  first-class  certificates.  These  trials  will  all  be  duly 
reported  on  in  the  Journal. 

It  is  proposed  to  recommend  to  the  Oommittee  tq  continue 
during  the  present  year  the  critical  examination  of  Potatoes  and 
Elidney  Beans,  and  to  add  thereto  the  varieties  of  Oelery,  which 
now  seem  to  be  in  need  of  another  revision,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  which  are  the  mostprofitable  and  meritorious. 

In  the  Floral  Department  simfliar  activity  has  bpen  displayed. 
The  distributions  comprise  60,000  packets  of  flower  seeds,  8325 
plants  allotted  by^  ballot,  and  878  paokases  of  cuttings  of  plants ; 
while  for  the  Society's  own  use  at  Kensington  12.87(3  plants  have 
been  grown  and  furnished  for  the  decoration  of  the  Oonserva- 
toiy ;  63,010  pUmts  have  been  expended  on  the  summer  bodding, 
and  31,833  on  the  spring  beddiug  of  the  past  year.  In  addition 
to  these,  37,917  plants  have  been  supplied  dxiring  the  months  of 
November  and  December  to  fumisn  the  disf^y  during  the 
ensuing  spring. 

The  comparative  trials  of  flowers  have  been  chiefly  amongst 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  (whioh  are  so  numerous  and  important  as  to 
require  annual  revision).  Fuchsias j  Pentstemons,  and  Phloxes. 
Of  the  Pelargoniums  no  fewer  thsn  622  varieties  were  planted 
out  for  observation ;  and  amongst  these,  in  their  Various  sections, 
tbe  Floral  Committee  distributed  twenty-nine  oertifioates.  The 
salmon-coloured  and  white-flowered  varieties  of  Pelargoniums 
not  being  found  suitable  for  opener  culture,  but  being  highly 
decorative  as  cool  greemhouso  plants,  the  Oommittee  in  1872 
desired  that  a  trial  of  these  as  pot-plants  should  be  made,  and 
fifty-four  varieties  were  thus  grown,  with  the  result  that  one  was 
speciaUv  certificated,  and  a  selection  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
remainder  approved  and  reoommended  for  in*4oor  deoorative 
purposes.  In  the  case  of  Faohsias  182  varieties  were  grown, 
and  seventeen  of  tiiese  were  certificated  as  desirable  decorative 
sorts ;  whUe  of  Pentstemons  and  Phloxes  large  collections  were 
planted  out,  and  four  oi.  the  former  and  seven  of  the  latter  were 
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selected  for  oertifloaies.  The  report  on  theie  coUaottoui  will  be 
lonnd  in  the  number  of  the  Journal  jnst  inned. 

The  colleetion  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials  has  been  en- 
rifdied  daring  the  season  by  the  presentation  of  three  hnndred 
species  and  varieties  from  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  of 
nnmeroDS  species  of  Aster  from  the  Floral  DircMotor.  Of  these 
latter  plants  it  was  hoped  that  a  laige  collection  might  be  got 
together  with  a  yiew  to  their  examination  by  the  Professor  of 
Botany :  and  contributions  for  this  purpose  will  still  be  gl*dly 
xeceived  by  the  Gardener-in-chief. 

A  very  handsome  new  Fern,  which  sprang  np  in  one  of  the 
nropagaAing  honses  ayear  or  two  since,  and  which  is  now  a  well- 
aeyeloped  specimen,  has  been  described  and  flgnred  during  the 
past  year  in  the  Journal  under  the  name  of  uteris  semuato- 
tremula.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  plant,  supposed  from 
its  compound  appearance  to  be  a  hybrid  between  P.  tremula  and 
P.  serruata,  though  forming  spores  in  abundance,  cannot,  so  far 
as  yet  experienced.*  be  increased  by  this  means,  the  tvpical 
P.  tremula  only  bemg  produced  from  them.  It  is  probably, 
therefore,  after  all,  oalj  a  spore-sport  of  this  well-known  plant. 

Of  other  matters  which  have  come  before  them,  the  Direotozs 
think  it  only  right  to  mention  that  the  Gardener-in-ohief  has 
reported  most  favourably  to  them  of  the  action  of  anew  wrought- 
iron  boiler,  erected  by  Messrs.  T.  Green  &  Son,  which  has  done 
its  work  most  efficiently  and  economically ;  and  they  are  in- 
formed that  a  similar  boiler  ii  now  most  satisfact(»ily  heating 
the  Conservatory  at  Kensington. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer's  lectures  to  the  young  gardeners  at 
Ohiswick,  on  elementary  matters  of  science  bearing  upon  hor- 
ticulture, and  which  were  briefly  referred  to  in  the  Keport  of 
1878,  were  listened  to  with  attention  and  advantage  by  the  young 
men  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  horticulture  should 
also  be  given. 

Statxmsiit  or  Aooounri  from  Jaanwj  1st  to  DcMmber  81st,  1878. 


XxpaasRcxa. 


£    $,   d. 


BalaoM  brought  forwsrd  from  'Slit  Deeambtr, 
1878    

By  Chitwick  Qarden  Expentti :— 

BentfBetoOfSndTues... 198  11  9 

Labour 1908  18  8 

Implflmaata,  Maniire,  fte. 985  14  10 

Bepain 160  19  6 

Trees,  PUatt,  fte. 84    1  4 

MiMeUiMoiu (^8  7 


By  Empenua  o/  Mamagemnd  ;— 

Hortiei^tanl  DbnM^on,  Trait  sad  llonl 

OommittM  

Foreign  ImpoitatlonB   


£     9.    d. 
876  19   9 


Baeding  Boom 

Gsg 

Jonznsl  

Wagee   

Printhigf  Btationaxy,  and  Almaoaee. 

MiaeelleneoQi 

Diatribation  of  Plants 

Lindkj  Library 


529 

8 

2 

409 

7  11 

6 

0 

0 

188  16  10 

84 

8 

9 

86  17  10 

116 

0 

866  16 

9 

649 

4 

7 

87 

1 

8 

116 

6 

6 

6 

8 

7 

1919   8   8 


By  Exp€n$ea  of  EmkfhitiofU  :— 

Tenta  aeeoont,  laat  inatobnanl 

AdTerilaing , 

Prlzea  and  ICedala 

Banda 

PoUoa 

Gardenara'  and  Jndgaa'  Brtattwts  and  Bx- 

penaaa  attending  Showa  

Snpatintandent  of  nowar  Bhova 

Albert  HaU 


384  15  9 

114  11  6 

600    4  0 

8    810 

80114  8 

100    0  0 

018  4 


8,84116    6 
600   0    0 


Laboor 918  10  6 

Batea»  TSxea,  and  InainaoM 1,97118  0 

Water    ., 86  16  0 

Bepain 948  17  6 

Implementa,  Mannra,  fte. 817  18  5 

OraTel   18  0 

Treea,  Bnlba,  and  Sbraba 896    6  7 

Soperintendent'a  Salary 100    0  0 

Miaoellaneona 9    9  9 

Alterationa  88   1  11 

Engineer  for  Waterworks 694    1  8 


1400    7    6 


aiaiaher'B  TabUi  

Bkododendron  ExkibiHon 

Commimon  on  Bent  of  Areaiu, 
TkUrut  on  Dtbentnru 


LiabmUeaonCDn«ntAMonnt,167B 1708   8   0 

farBriMa,1878 1888    0    0 

en  Conent  Aeoonnt,  1878 891    8    1 


8906  19  10 

196  19    0 

88  19    7 

88  18    4 

1966    9    0 

19,498  19    9 


n 


Total 


8487    6   1 
16,980  18  10 


£     $.  d,   £      i.  d,    £     9,    d^ 

Life  Oomnodtioiis   • 887    0  0 

AdmlaaionF^ 818  19  0 

AnanalBobinlptlons...* ....•  8194   0  0 

„             „          ontstanding 128 10  8 

GaidanPiodaeaBeealTed >^  .^   ! 

ootrtandlng  ..  88  19    6    ^   ^^^ 

TMrfTy  A^'^'ffT'****  *"^  VrfmummAnm 448    4  11 

BzmbitlonB  and  F£tea 870   1    6 

Doe  by  PxoTlneial  fiDtowa  for  Hire  of 

Tenta 800    0    0 

1070    1    S 

UiMallaaaoiu   19  16  10 

Intanet  on  I>aTia*a  Beqnaet 69  16    ft 

B^Mioe  of  Pxorineial  Show 

Aoooont  at  Bankers 988  19    8 

Leaa  oiving  to  B.  H.  6.  for  Hire 

of  Tenta 900    0   0 

^■^— — —     88  19    8 

LoaDadtotlMB.K.&  1800   0   0 

1868  19    8 

10    9  11 
89  16    0 

Atwiw^l  rnUtPnm^tiWtaJ  ^-rhiMMoww    1110     0     0 

18,966  14    r 

Tenta,  aabject  to  valoatlon,  Aeeoimt ....  600   0   <>■ 

Oaah  in  band  at  Bankers' 876  19    1 

PettyOMb  8   4   6  «a    «   .. 

879    8    7 

U86    1    9 

Total 16,980  18  10 


PAOILITATING   FERTILISATION. 

I BEXABK,  in  Thb  JouBNiii  OF  HoBTicuiiixmB  of  Jauuftiy  29th,. 
an  artide  on  the  process  indicated  by  my  friend  Mr.  Daniel 
Hooibrenk,  of  Vienna,  for  facilitating  the  fertilisation  of  plants 
by  tonehing  the  stigma  with  a  peneil  dipped  in  honey. 

Although  Mr.  Daniel  Hooibxenk  has  done  eveiything  in  hit- 
power  to  make  this  process  known,  and  has  advocated  it  ener- 
getically, it  is  bnt  just  to  state  that  he  is  not  the  inventor  of 
ihe  process,  and  that  it  was  previously  made  known  by  the- 
late  Mr.  H.  Leooq  in  1862  in  his  work  entitled  *'  De  la  F6conda- 
tion  Natorelle  et  ArtificieUe  des  Y^g^tanz,  on  de  I'Hybridation.'* 

Mr.  H.  Lecoq  was  at  that  time  and  till  his  death  the  Director 
of  the  Botanical  Gazden  of  Clermont-Ferrand. — Jbim  Siblxt,, 
Lyant, 

CELEBIAO  OB  TURNIP-ROOTED  CELERY 

CULTURE. 

This  deUdons  vegetable  is  very  sddom  seen  in  perfection  iik 
our  gardens,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  veiy  easiest  to  grow,  and 
one  of  the  most  nsefol.  It  can  be  used  as  a  second-conrse 
vegetable,  and  also  as  a  salad,  boiled  and  sliced  like  Beetroot^ 
wmle  for  flavooring  soups  it  is  almost;  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
ordinaiy  Odery;  beddes,  it  can  be  had  in  good  condition, 
when  good  Celezy  is  not  procnni)i>le.  It  is  also  very  hardy ; 
it  takes  a  great  amount  of  frost  to  injure  it,  and  it  is  not  so 
likely  to  suffer  from  insects  and  diseases  as  the  ordinaiy 
Cdezy ;  indeed,  I  have  observed  Celery  grown  dose  to  it  quite 
ruined  with  a  fungus  similar  to  tiutt  which  attacks  the  Holly- 
hock, and  Cderiao  was  perfectly  free  from  it. 

To  grow  it  well  it  should  be  sown  thinly  on  a  hotbed  in  the 
last  week  of  March  or  first  week  of  April.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  up  the  lights  should  be  taken  quite  o£F  on  every 
favourable  day,  and,  when  large  enough  to  handle,  the  plante 
should  be  pricked-out  about  8  inches  apart  in  equal  parte  of 
rotten  dung  and  loamy  soil.  If  it  has  a  little  warmth  under 
it,  it  will  do  all  the  better.  When  it  fairly  is  esteblished  in 
this,  before  the  leaves  toudi,  it  should  be  planted  in  ite  per* 
manent  quarters. 

The  ground  to  reodve  it  should  be  quite  as  liberally  dressed 
as  for  the  other  Celery— that  is  to  say,  it  should  have  3  oc 
4  inches  of  good  manure  spread  over  the  top  and  forked-in, 
keeping  the  ground  leveL  Take  the  plante  carefully  up  with 
a  trowel ;  or  cut  into  squares  with  a  spade,  and  plant  in  rows 
2  feet  apart  and  15  indies  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row. 
Very  little  attention  will  be  neoessaiy  after  this,  unless  the 
ground  is  light  and  the  weather  diy,  when  the  plante  may  re- 
quire water  once  or  twice.  They  will  be  fit  for  use  by  the  end 
of  September,  and  may  be  taken  up  as  required  till  there  is 
danger  of  their  commencing  to  grow  a  second  time,  when  they 
should  be  taken  up  and  kept  in  a  similar  way  to  Beetroot. 

The  treatment  I  give  to  this  vegeteUe  is  exactly  tiie  same  as 
that  given  to  the  main  crop  of  Cdezy  up  to  the  final  trans* 
planting.     The  first  week  in  April  is  the  best  time  in  tha 
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wbolo  7eu  to  torn  tor  prednoing  imUj  good  (Men,  uJ  not 
FabrawT  or  tbs  beginning  ol  Mareb,  aa  many  would  now  have 
one  beliere.  Sow  Ute  and  thinlj,  priek-oai  ai  soon  m  large 
oiongh  to  e«t  hold  of,  transplant  Bnallj  with  good  balla  before 
the  leaTw  toaoh,  and  nerer  allow  it  to  reeeiTe  a  oheok.  Theie 
•n  the  only  teaieta  in  growing  Calary  or  Galeriao.-  W.  T41LOB. 


TABEETIBS  OP  POTATO. 

On  reading  liia  remaika  on  "  TaiietiM  ot  Potatoai "  in  lait 
WMk'a  Jonmal,  I  have  been  greatl;  amnaed  with  the  Mlf-niiB- 
etenqy  ot  ■  eontiibator  ligning  hmueU  "  A.,"  and  I  hare  no 
donbt  the  Boyal  Hortiaciltnial  Sodet?  and  Irish  Fanaert' 
Oatettt  will  be  eqnall;  ao. 

"  A."  prolMSM  to  hare  great  knowledge,  and  on  the  atrength 
of  thia  aumnea  at  onoe  the  attitndp  ot  oenaor  and  of  jndge. 
What  his  qulifloationa  are  to  either  ot  thew  pontiona  I  do 
not  know,  but  he  betraji  in  hia  eonmiuiioation  auoh  an 
unonnt  of  ignoranoa  on  the  aDbjeot  npoD  whieh  he  writes, 
that  I  am  led  to  think  that  hia  pretenaiona  oannot  be  anpported. 
To  JoaUf;  wlut  I  aav^I  ask  yon  to  refer  to  hia  oomroonii 
tion.  "A."  aiki,  "What  la  Kentish  AihleafF"  Beon^t 
bare  ao^aaintad  hinuelt  ot  this  before  he  wrote  and  preaumod 
to  «all  m  qnestion  the  decision  ot  the  Committee  who  do 
know  it.  I  will  tell  him.  Eentiah  Ashleaf  is  that  form  ol 
the  Aahleat  whioh  has  beea  grown  in  Kent  and  b;  the  gnat 
market  gardeoerB  round  London  for  ^lean  before  "A."  was 
bom,  onlees  he  is  more  than  a  oentory  old,  and  is  quite  dis- 
tinct in  many  respects  tiom  the  old  Asbleat.  It  is  a  mneh 
strongc^  grower,  and  greatly  more  proliGo  than  the  old  Ajhleaf, 
whioh  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  dwarf  growth,  small  leaf, 
and  earlier  matnrity,  on  aooooat  ot  which  it  is  preterred  for 
fordng  in  tramei.  I  find  the  trae  oharactars  of  the  different 
Aahleaf  vaiieties  well  described  in  the  "  Qu^enera'  Tear- 
Book"  lor  this  year,  to  whioh  I  refer  "A.,"  as  he  does  not 
•eem  to  know  that  there  are  three  types,  perleotly  distinct, 
known  by  the  name  ot  Ashleal. 

In  speaking  of  "Lapstones,"  "A."  aaya  that  Yorkahire 
'Bxto  was  raised  from  the  seed  of  that  variety,  and  does  not 
Kppeax  to  know  that  Ur.  Almond  raised,  or  li^eYea  be  raised, 
it  trom  a  grgJt-hybrid.  So  long  as  "  A."  oonttnet  himaelt  to 
write  on  aabieeta  he  nnderatands  he  writes  well  and  instruc- 
tively ;  bot  when  hs  goes  oat  of  his  way  to  mn  a  tilt  at  snch  a 
body  aa  the  Oommittee  of  the  Boyal  Horticnllnral  Souety, 
and  Mta  np  his  limited  means  of  observation  against  the  in- 
finity greater  advanti^»(  ot  the  Society,  he  ia  doing  himself 
•n  injnstioa,  while  hs  does  the  Committoe  no  harm. 

Does  "  A."  know  that,  in  making  the  attack  upon  the  Com^ 
mittrm  ot  the  Society,  that  he  is  setting  hia  opinions  against 
Hwh  mea  as  Dr.  Hogg,  Hi.  Barron,  Mr.  Fenn,  Ui.  Dancer, 
Mr.  Donglas,  Ur.  Beoord,  Hr.  Earley,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Hr, 
Perkine,  Hr.  Beale,  Mr.  Barr,  Mr.  Nash,  and  a  host  ot  other 
praotieal  men,  whose  aole  object  in  these  trials  ia  to  elucidate 
tbetmth  from  data  whioh  "A.,"  onless  be  has  aittaordinary 
opportiuiitiea,  oannot  poeaibly  poaseas? — J.  P. 


FLOWEEB  FOB  ODB  BOBDEBS.— No.  26. 

mTBlBU  COOUUIBAr— Bouui  Hirauut. 
'  HrnusiA  ooconm  has  the  merit  of  being  the  only  hardy 
plant  ot  its  order  yet  diseovered.  We  do  not,  however,  oae  the 
term  "hardy  "in its  moat  extended lenaa;  in  very  aavere  winters 
aome  ptotaction  would,  donbtleaa,  be  necessary :  but  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Eieter,  the  importers  ol  this  fine  plant,  are  ot 
opinion  that  it  woold  bear  ten  or  twelve  degrsea  ol  fiost 
inthont  ittiory. 

The  habit  and  general  appearance  of  the  Mitraria  will  be 
Boffieiently  understood  by  a  referenoe  to  onr  figme.  Its  stems 
tte  nnusually  slender,  branohed,  and,  in  specimens  of  so^cient 
age,  reach  the  height  ol  aboat  3  teet.  The  toUage  is  small, 
^d  somowhat  brittle  and  sascnlent,  with  a  nomber  ot  short 
haira  aoattflrsd  ovar  its  apper  snrfaoe.  The  flowers  are  nnme- 
nms,  and  produced  singly  from  the  aill  of  the  Isaree,  on  foot- 
stalks 3  liMhes  long,  wUh  a  ventiioose  corolla,  from  the  month 
01  which  Motadea  ttie  long  slender  style.  Its  season  ot  bloom- 
ing extenda  from  M^  to  tue  end  of  Jmie. 

The  soil  moat  soiti^le  for  its  cnltivation  is  a  miitnre  ol  good 
tnrfy  peat  and  loam,  in  the  proportion  ol  three  parte  ot  the 
b»msr  to  one  ot  the  latter.  Where  this  ia  not  at  hand  any 
aaiH  oontainiog  a  tolerably  large  proportion  ot  leal  mould  may 
ba  nsed,  avoiding  those  ot  a  poor  sandy  character,  aa  well  aa 
pnrs  loama  defldent  in  deeded  vegetable  matter.     When 


grown  ont  of  doors  it  must  be  planted  nnder  a  north  wall,  or 
■oreened  from  the  son's  inSaenee  by  a  feuse,  for  it  will  not 
flourish  exoept  in  the  shade.  Until  its  hardinesa  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  counties  hsa  been  more  fnl^  tested  we 
woold  not  reoommend  its  eiposnre  daring  the  winter  months 
without  some  protection.    A  small  hand-glass  or  a  large  In- 


amall  heap  ot  coal  ashea.  Where  Oiere  is  the  oonvenienoe  ol 
a  cold  frame,  the  roots  may  be  potted  in  the  aatnnm  and  pre- 
aerved  with  less  risk. 


If  grown  sa  a  pot-plant  it  wHl  be  usoessair  to  provide  it 
with  a  oool,  ehsdy  window ;  and  an  arid  atmosphere  moat  at 
all  times  be  avoided.  Especial  attention  mnat  be  paid  to  the 
drainage,  lor  the  soil  in  which  it  appears  to  succeed  best  being 
of  a  retentive  natnre,  too  great  an  eioeas  of  moietnre  most  be 
guarded  against  by  a  good  aopply  ot  broken  crocks. 

Qesneraceous  plants,  as  well  as  all  others  with  tnberons 
roots,  nsoally  require  to  be  kept  qnite  dry  when  at  rest ;  but 
with  the  Mitraria  a  someirhai   diSerent  treatment  will  be 

isary,  for  its  flbrona  roots  will  not  bear  the  oomplete 
withdrawal  of  moistore.  It  will,  therefore,  need  an  occa- 
sional watering  during  the  winter  months,  though  the  soil 
must  be  kept  only  in  a  slightly  moistened  condition,  and  the 
plant  should  ba  placed  in  a  com  situation — by  no  means  in  a 

1  apartment. 

1  propagation  presents  no  greater  difficulties  than  that  of 

luter  plants  of  its  order.    The  easiest  mode  ot  increasing 

by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring ;  but  cuttings  may  also 

be  talcen  at  any  time  daring  tiie  spring  and  summer  months, 
and  struck  in  any  light  vegetable  soQ  nnder  a  hell-glass  or 
tnmt^. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Island  ot  Chiloe,  a  dzemnatanoe  which 
will  explain  both  its  comparstive  hardiness  and  its  preference 
for  a  cool  moist  atmosphere  and  partial  ahade. — IW.  Tkompstm'a 
Englith  Floaer  Qarden,  Rtvited  by  the  Attthor.j 

ALABUU  THEBUOHETEBS. 
Wbxk  In  Bdinbn^  recently  Mr.  Bryson,  philoaophloal  in- 
strument maker.  Prince's  Street,  called  my  attention  to  a  most 
ingenioQS  arrangement  of  thermometers  and  galvanism,   by 
whiiah  the  temperature  ol  the  external  air,  ot  that  of  any  glasa 
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fltrnotnre,  can  be  indicated  at  any  moderate  distance,  and  it 
oecnrred  to  me  at  once  that  bier  invention  could  be  made  avail- 
able in  a  great  variety  of  ways  for  horticnltoral  purposes: 
hence  my  reason  for  troubling  you  with  a  few  suggestive  re- 
marks about  his  apparatus. 

In  explaining  the  mode  of  its  action  Mr.  Bxyson  said, 
"  Suppose  you  wish  to  be  warned  during  the  night  when  either 
the  external  air  or  that  of  any  hothouse  has  fallen  to  a  given 
point,  you  fix  the  indicator  to  that  degree,  and  the  moment  it 
falls  to  it  a  bell  fixed  in  your  room  begins  to  ring,  and  continues 
to  do  so  till  the  temperature  rises  to  about  Uie  given  point 
again,  unless  it  is  thrown  out  of  gear  by  yourself."  This  is 
what  he  calls  the  minimxmi  indicator.  There  is  also  a  maxi- 
mum thermometer,  which  is  set  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the 
moment  the  heat  exceeds  that  at  which  it  is  fixed  the  bell 
shall  ring,  this  begins  and  keeps  on  till  the  temperature  falls 
below  the  point  fixed  upon. 

I  need  hardly  suggest  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  useful  to  gardeners,  and  more  especially 
to  amateurs,  in  the  management  of  hothouses.  For  instance, 
when  the  weather  is  variable  and  sudden  frosts  set  in,  espe- 
oially  towards  morning,  the  thermometer  outside  the  window 
oould  be  set^o  indicate  86°,  and  this  would  give  a  margin  in 
order  to  get  up  heat  before  the  freezing  point  was  reached. 
In  the  case  of  amateurs  who  heat  their  small  greenhouses 
with  gas,  they  could  have  an  arrangement  in  their  bedrooms 
by  wMch  they  could  turn  on  more  gas,  and  when  the  minimum 
point  was  exceeded  the  bell  would  cease,  and  they  would  know 
that  all  was  safe.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  heat  exceeded 
what  was  required,  the  damper  could  be  dropped  into  Uie  flue, 
or  the  gas  shut  ofiF,  as  the  case  might  be,  by  a  simple  arrange- 
ment like  bell  wires.  In  this  way  much  trouble  as  well  as  fuel 
oould  be  saved.— W,  Thomson,  Tweed  Vineyard,  GalashieU, 


BOUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 

Thsbb  are,  no  doubt,  those  among  our  readers  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  well  nigh  forty  years  ago.  They  will  be 
able  to  call  to  remembrance  some  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
curious  incidents  of  gardening  practice,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
many  principles  or  Uieoriee  promulgated  during  that  time  by 
those  who  regarded  themselves  as  the  legitimate  teachers  of 
the  science  of  our  profession.  They  will  remember  how  ridi- 
culously absurd  were  some  of  the  schemes  and  systems  which 
were  expected  to  send  horticulture  bounding  forward  on  the 
royal  road  of  improvement.  The  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
of  London  had  hollow  pillars  of  brick  bi^lt  in  its  gardens,  and 
filled  with  little  besides  bones  and  charcoal,  in  which  to  plant 
Viues  and  show  practical  men  how  to  grow  Grapes  ad  libitum 
in  this  unfavourable  climate  of  ours.  The  next  swing  of  the 
Vine-growing  pendulum  landed  us  up  to  the  nose  in  dead  pigs 
and  slaughter-house  refuse  as  the  prmie  powers  for  producing 
fine  Grapes.  By  means  of  plauting  a  single  row  of  White 
Providence  Pine  Apple  4  feet  apart  in  pits  of  rich  soil  heated 
with  stable  litter,  some  extra  large  fruit  were  produced,  and 
hence  an  economical  champion  steps  into  the  ring  of  gaping 
and  wondering  practical  gardeners,  and  tells  them  tiiat  all  that 
is  needed  to  produce  the  finest  Pine  Apples  are  a  few  bricks,  and 
boards,  and  glass  lights,  and  some  stable  manure;  and  promul- 
gates the  theory,  so  complimentary  to  practical  men,  that 
whoever  amongst  them  pat  their  employers  to  the  expense  of 
hot- water  pipes,  <bc.,  for  Pine  culture,  could  only  do  so  with 
the  pure  motive  of  getting  a  per-centage  out  of  the  bill  I 
Another  wrote  articles  in  the  papers  by  the  ell,  to  prove  that 
the  intermediate  or  progressive  qrstem  of  shifting  pot  plants 
was  all  wrong,  and  that  the  soxmdest  and  most  sensible  theory 
was  to  transfer  them  out  of  thumb  pots  into  the  largest  size 
required  at  once. 

Then  rough  and  comparatively  obscure  plate  glass  was  re- 
commended as  the  panacea  for  idl  the  ills  to  which  plants  are 
heir  in  ordinary  glass  houses.  Among  other  wonders  which 
this  glass  was  to  work,  it  was  to  render  shade  in  bright  summer 
weather  entirely  unnecessary,  and  yet  it  was  not  to  intercept 
the  light  in  winter  1  But  we  are  not  writing  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  readers,  else  we  could  well  ni^  fill  our  whole 
number  with  the  absurdities  which  have  been  propounded. 
Of  course,  such  advanced  notions,  when  farought  to  the  test  of 
public  utility,  were  found  to  be  indebted  to  imagination  for 
their  rose-coloured  virtue ;  and  so  such  projects,  and  even  their 
projectors,  are  speedily  well  nigh  forgotten  by  an  ungrateful 
generation  of  men  who  have  the  opportunity  of  praotinng  the 
edenoe  of  horticulture.    But  of  course  we  must  not  forget 


that  there  is  a  gracious  law  in  nature  that  makes  our  own 
offspring  appear  to  us  the  most  lovely  in  the  world,  and  un- 
happily all  are  not  sceptical,  and  such  theories  are  followed 
by  a  certain  number,  merely  on  the  faith  of  high  soientlfio 
authorities. 

But  our  heading  reminds  us  that  it  is  a  few  words  on  onr 
experience  of  rough  obscure  glass  that  we  want  to  say.  When 
the  fact  is  stated  that  we  are  getting  rid  of  it  as  fast  as  we  can, 
it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  that  we  do  not  like  it  for  horti- 
cultural purposes.  We  are  not  sufficiently  clear-headed  to 
understand  how  it  manages  to  shade  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
let  through  as  much  light  to  Pines,  &o.,  as  clear  horticultural 
sheet-glass ;  but  we  have  mastered  the  fact  that  it  so  shades 
them — ^both  in  summer  and  winter ;  that  we  find  those  grown 
under  it  are  never  so  stocky,  nor  so  certain  to  fruit  when  re- 
quired, as  those  grown  under  clear  sheet-glass. 

Our  experience  with  Vines  under  rough  plate  is  that  they 
require  the  most  exact  treatment  in  the  matters  of  air-giving 
and  air-moisture  to  prevent  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  from 
becoming  one  mass  of  blotchy  warts ;  and  even  with  such  care 
we  have  never  beoi  able  to  wholly  avert  this  affection — said  by 
some  to  be  produced  by  something  amiss  at  the  root,  but  which, 
we  venture  to  say,  is  brought  on  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  by  overmuch  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  deficient 
ventilation  in  dull  weather,  and  of  course  obscure  glass  favours 
the  malady.  And  for  Orchid  culture  we  do  not  find  it  so  good 
as  ordinary  ground  sheet-glass. 

We  could  find  a  much  more  extended  catalogue  of  faults 
with  rough  obscure  glass,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
in  order  to  warn  our  readers,  who  may  be  building  or  glazing, 
against  it,  more  particularly  north  of  the  Tweed,  where  gar- 
deners are  not  troubled  with  overmuch  light,  as  a  general  rule. 

Bough  plate  is  recommended  for  horticultural  purposes 
ohiefiy  because  scalding  sometimes  occurs  to  Vines  and  Fines 
under  clear  sheet-glass  when  the  sun  is  powerful  in  our  few 
bright  months.  Where  such  is  the  case,  and  the  evil  cannot 
be  obviated  otiierwise  than  by  slight  shadings,  we  should  re- 
oommend  fading  for  a  few  weeks  in  preference  to  glazing  with 
glass  suffioienUy  obscure  to  keep  light  from  the  plants  for 
three-fourths  of  the  year.  We  have  never  experienced  scalding 
under  the  (dearest  sheet  when  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  free  from 
specks.  Foreign  sheet-glass  is  generally  veiy  specky,  and  all 
such  glass  should  be  rejected;  and  where  a  few  specks  do 
occur,  they  are  easily  obscured  in  summer,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  acting  on  the  foliage  like  lenses. 

Unless  it  be  in  exceptional  circumstances,  and  during  the 
very  brightest  sun,  we  consider  shading  to  healthy  Pines  and 
Vines,  as  well  as  many  other  things,  a  great  evil.  To  increase 
the  evil  by  using  glass  which  prevents  the  fullest  passage  of 
light  (for  the  sake  of  preventing  any  bad  effects  that  may  arise 
from  its  intensity  for  a  very  short  time  of  the  year,  while  such 
can  be  temporanly  effected),  cannot  be  sound  practice.  Light 
is  the  great  consohdator  and  colourist  of  our  fiowers  and  fruits ; 
besides,  fiowers  and  fruits  may  be  called  for  in  vain,  like  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep,  unless  vegetation  is  first  perfectly  matured 
by  the  agenpy  of  light. — {The  Gardener.) 

GARDENING  VICTIMISED  BY  SMOKE. 

**  Each  d«j  tiio  Krlnd  rising  irith  tootad  wings» 
A  sable  eload  aiJmxi  the  ireUdn  flings." 

I  BEAD  with  great  interest  your  articles  on  *'  Villa  or  Sub- 
urban Gardening,"  and  tiy  to  glean  what  information  I  can 
from  them ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  fall  short  of  what  I  re> 
quire,  for  I  have  the  misfortune-^and  it  is  a  misfortune  to  all 
who  love  fiowers — ^to  live  near  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
and  my  efforts  to  render  my  beds  gay  and  fiourisMng  are 
entirely  fmstn^ked  by  the  volumes  of  smoke  that  pour  over 
them  bom  the  tall  chimneys  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
evil  is  not  touted  upon  by  the  writer  of  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion, and  I,  for  one,  should  esteem  it  a  great  boon  if  he,  or  any 
of  your  readers,  would  occasionally  give  the  names  of  a  few 
plants  hardy  enough  to  resist  this  abominable  nuisance.  Some 
fiowers  I  find  will  thrive  in  spite  of  it,  but  veiy  few.  That 
lovely  flower  Phlox  Drummondi  does  well,  and  a  few  more 
common  annuals,  such  as  Oiarkia,  Eschscboltria,  Convolvulus 
minor,  but  not  major.  Marigolds,  Mignonette,  Asters,  Stocks, 
<bc. ;  but  these  last  only  a  short  time,  and  I  try  in  vain  to 
make  anything  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  or  Verbenas.  The  same 
with  Boses,  except  a  few,  and  those  do  only  moderately  welL 
Pinks  and  Carnations  I  can  grow,  and  for  this  I  am  thankful ; 
but  as  I  have  a  large  garden  just  in  front  of  the  drawing-room 
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window,  I  am  moit  uaioas  for  a  few  hints  m  to  any  addition 
it  wonld  be  poaaible  to  make  under  theae  nnforttinate  eireiun- 
etaneea.  I  may  add  that  the  garden  ia  on  a  lull,  and  mneh 
exposed  to  the  west  and  south-west.  The  kitohen  garden 
presents  the  same  difBcolties,  and  although  I  liaTe  sown  Peas 
orer  and  over  again  they  never  pay  for  Uie  trouble.  I  have 
a  good  wall  fronting  the  west,  and  on  this  I  hxn  oeeasionally 
a  few  Pears.  Oherriee  I  can  make  nothing  of,  ezeept  a  smiul 
erop  of  Morellos  on  a  south  wall ;  the  same  with  Apples  and 
Plnma.  although  we  have  many  trees.— A  Lu>t  OABDuns. 

[Many  besides  our  oorrespondent  would  be  benefited  by 
sneh  information  as  she  seeu  for,  and  we  will  readily  giye 
insertion  to  oommunioations  on  the  lubjeot. — ^Ens.] 

THE  VALUE  OP  FUEL.— No.  2. 

It  was  shown  in  the  last  paper  on  this  subjeet  that  the 
theoretioal  amount  of  heat  yidded  by  different  speoies  of  fuel 
was  enormously  modified  in  practice  by  the  nature  of  the 
arrangements  for  oombustion  and  for  the  utilisation  of  the  heat 
It  is  ^uite  possible,  in  oonsequenoe,  that  the  cheapest  of  fuels 
might  become  the  dearest  in  use.  Still,  before  considering 
the  best  mode  of  extracting  the  heat,  it  will  be  as  wdl  to 
ascertain  which  species  of  fuel  is  really  the  most  economical 
at  existing  prices,  supposing  its  full  degree  of  heat  could  be 
employed.  The  prices  will  of  course  Tary  according  to  looal- 
itiee,  but  each  person  may  correct  the  figures  for  himself. 

Taking  coal  at  20f .  per  ton,  the  price  per  pound  is  about 
one*nin&  of  a  penny.  A  ton  of  coal  yields  from  55  to  80  per 
eent.  of  coke — ^according  to  its  quality— or  say  on  an  average 
fifteen  hundredweight,  which  is  abput  the  weight  of  a  chaldron 
of  thirty-six  bushels.  It  may  be  convenient  to  remember  that 
as  coke  swells  in  making  and  thus  occupies  more  bulk  than  the 
eoal  from  whii^  it  is  made,  its  weight  is  somewhere  about  half 
that  of  the  same  bulk  of  coaL  The  price  also  varies,  but 
generally  it  is  about  80f .  per  ton,  or  say  one-sixth  of  a  pei^y 
per  pound.  Of  gas  about  9500  cubic  feet  are  made  froa  each 
ton  of  coals— it  is  of  specific  gravity  from  *50  to  *5{!  (Air  being 
1*0,  and  18}  cubic  feet  of  air  weighing  1  lb.),  and  t&is  quantity 
of  gas  therefore  weighs  about  865  lbs.  At  is.jfir  1000  cubic 
feet,  as  furnished  by  the  companies,  its  cost  ie4nerefore  about 
l^d.  per  pound.  Petroleum  at  2«.  per  gallon  •M>8ts  about  8<<.  per 
pound,  and  colza  oil  6d.  per  pound. 

If,  therefore,  we  range  these  substar<)M  according  to  the 
eoet  of  the  quantity  of  each  required  to  yield  10,000  uniU  of 
heat  we  shall  obtain  the  foUowing  revolts  in  pence  and  deci- 
mals of  a  penny : — 
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Or,  in  other  words,  a  given  amc^^t  of  heat  which  can  be 
obtained  from  coal  of  ordinary  quaUty  for  Id.  would  cost 
nearly  2d.  if  derived  from  co]>:8,  6d.  if  derived  from  gas. 
Is,  fid.  if  derived  from  petroled*  &ad  8«.  if  derived  from 
oolza  oil. 

Obviously,  then,  coal  is  the  ^^1  which  economy  points  to, 
provided  only  we  can  bum  1^  economically.  The  fact  that 
other  descriptions  of  fuel  ever  oompete  with  it  only  shows  the 
points  in  which  we  mismana?^  i^*  Ooke  vields  no  waste  in 
the  form  of  smoke,  and  gas  ^^  waste  in  the  form  of  uncon- 
sumed  carbonic  oxide,  while  ^^  oils,  if  used,  are  generally 
employed  in  lamps,  or  in  a^  apparatus  which  extracts  the 
whole  of  their  available  he^^*  Thus  dealt  with  they  may 
easily  become  more  eoonom'-Of^  than  coal,  thrown  in  masses 
into  a  furnace  which  vomit*  'orth  unbumt  gas  and  soot,  and 
which  is  placed  beneath  a  b^^®'  ^  ^°^^  as  to  let  nine-tenths 
of  the  heat  escape  into  th'  chimney.  But  these  errors  may 
be  remedied.  A  wide  and>»«  "«^8«  o'  furnace  bars  on  which 
the  fire  may  be  kept  thin  *»d  bright,  and  the  coal  gradually 
coked  as  it  is  pushed  forwa' ^  ^^m  the  front,  while  air  enough 
is  admitted  to  consume  iz^J  *^o  hot  gases  at  the  back,  the 
admixture  of  clay  balls  to  present  caking  and  to  make  com- 
bustion slower  while  equa^y  P«rf©ot,  and  a  large  increase  of 
boiler-surface  exposed  to  t?®  ^m^o  ^^  effluent  gases,  aided,  if 
necessary,  by  the  addition o'  »  fl^i©  through  which  they  may 
give  off  their  heat  in  the  »ouse  before  entering  the  chimney, 
would  enable  us  to  use  o*«4  ^^  *^o  certain^  of  giving  the 
full  advantage  which  its  ^^  aeatmg  power  and  low  pnoe  can 

But  it  must  be  kept  ir^view  that  to  permit  this  result  space 
is  absolutely  essential.^*  ^  *'»»«»  indeed,  that  whatever  the 
fuel  a  large  boiler-suzfao^  ^  <^®  indispensable,  for  iron  can 


only  transmit  a  fixed  amount  of  the  heat  applied  to  it  in  a 
given  time,  and  if  we  want  more  heat  we  must  increase  the 
extent  of  iron  exposed.  But,  over  and  above  this,  coal  needs 
space  for  its  combustion,  for  its  nature  is  such  that  in  a  con- 
fined space  it  distils  instead  of  burning.  Now  a  large  space  is 
not  always  to  be  had,  and  in  such  cases  either  coke  or  gas  may 
prove  more  convenient.  But  I  may  point  out  that  in  burning 
eoal  another  element  of  great  value  is  wasted,  and  might  be 
preserved  without  loss  of  heat.  Tour  readers  are  all  aware 
that  in  gasworks  a  large  amount  of  ammoniaoal  liquor  is 
produced,  the  value  of  which  as  manure  is  immense.  Each 
ton  of  coal  (if  of  average  composition)  j^elds  thus  about  80  Ibi. 
of  ammonia,  the  mon^  value  of  wnich  at  present  prices  is 
about  25«.  I  have  shown  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Agricul- 
turcU  Oazette  of  what  enormous  importance  to  the  country  it 
would  be  to  save  this  waste,  and  I  have  also  suggested  that 
the  general  use  of  private  gasworks  would  be  a  measure  which 
would  do  something  in  this  direction.  Attached  to  gardens 
such  apnaratus  would  cost  litUe  trouble,  and  indeed  in  many 
establishments  they  slready  exist.  Bat  the  resulting  gas  need 
not  be  purified  when  intended  only  for  heating  purposes  (al- 
though it  might  be  if  derired  also  for  lighting),  since  it  would  be 
equally  available  for  heating  although  not  thoroughly  purified. 
In  ordinary  gasworks  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
coke  produced  is  used  for  heatiog  the  retorts  in  which  the  gas 
is  made,  but  in  gardens  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  thus 
expended  could  be  recovered,  either  by  the  use  of  a  fine,  or  of 
a  boiler  to  utilise  the  heat  from  the  furnace  in  which  the  retort 
is  heated.  The  practical  result  would  be  that  each  ton  of 
eoal  would  yield  about  half  a  ton  of  coke  for  combustion  in 
the  regular  stokeholes  (over  and  above  the  coke  employed  in 
the  retort  laniaoe^,  about  9000  cubic  feet  or  350  lbs.  of  gas  for 
use  in  heating  wnenever  found  convenient,  and  at  least  20^. 
wcxrfli  of  ammoniacal  liquor  for  amplication  to  the  garden  crops. 
In  future  papers  I  shall  deal  with  the  arrangements  for  con- 
veying the  heat  to  the  places  where  it  is  required,  and  the 
amount  of  heating  surfaces  necessary  for  given  amounts  of 
cooling  surfaces.— J.  Boyd  Kinnbib. 


BAINFALL  AT  NA8EBT  WOOLLEYS, 
NOETHAMPTONSHIBE. 


1878. 


Jannvj . . . 
Fefamaiy  . 
MMoh    ... 

AwU  

May , 

June   

July 

Aagoft   ... 
Septemb«r 
'Oetober  ... 
NoT6mb«r  . 
Deoember  . 

Total  . 
-H.HABBI8. 


Nombet  of  dayi 

on  which 
xaln  or  aaotr  feU. 


14 

18 

la 

IS 
18 

9 
M 
15 
12 
10 
li 

6 


143 


Total  amoant. 


Inches. 
1.64 
1.80 
2.69 
0.70 
2.87 
406 
1.88 
2.62 
1.02 
t.18 
2^ 
*       0.52 

t^  28.48 


NASH  COURT. 


I  HAvx  only  latelv  seen  an  interesting  communication  on 
Nash  Court  in  Kent,  from  Mr.  J.  Bobson,  in  the  number  of 
Thb  JouBNiL  or  HoBTicuLTUBB  for  October  9,  1873.  As  the 
great  grandson  of  the  last  Thomas  Hawkins,  of  Nash  Court, 
and  a  party  to  the  sale  of  this  old  family  place  to  Mr.  Lade, 
the  present  owner,  I  send  you  a  correction  which  you  may  like 
to  notice.  There  are  in  Kent  two  estates,  both  of  which  bear 
the  name  of  Nash  Court—one  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  the 
other  near  Boughton-under-Blean,  Faversham ;  and  these  have 
been  inadvertentiy  confounded  in  the  histoiy  of  Mr.  Lade's 
house.  The  descent,  I  believe,  is  correctiy  stated  through 
various  families  down  to  the  burners,  of  the  Nash  Court  in 
Thanet,  which,  as  long  ago  as  when  Hasted  wrote  his  history 
of  Eent  (1790),  had  ceased  to  be  a  gentleman's  mansion,  and 
was  used  as  a  farmhouse  and  granary.  But  the  error  is  in 
applying  that  descent  to  Nash  Court  at  Houghton.  That  estate 
never  passed  away  (for  more  than  five  hundred  years)  from  the 
Hawkins  family.  It  came  to  them  by  the  marriage  of  Joan 
de  Nash  with  Andrew  Hawkins,  as  appears  by  the  inquisition 
i>o«t  VKfrUm  taken  17  Edward  UL  (13i3),    It  descended  from 
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father  to  son  nntil  it  oame  to  the  ThomM  HawUns  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Bobson,  who  rebuilt  the  mauBion,  and  who  died  Jane 
21, 1766,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-two.  He  wae  the  grand- 
father of  the  last  Thomas  Hawkins,  of  Nash  Court,  who  died 
September  23, 1800,  leaving  four  daughters  and  co-heirs— 

1.  Bridget,  married  to  Henry  Boper,  14th  Baron  Teynham. 

2.  Mary,  married  to  Sir  Edward  Enatohbull,  Bart,  of  Mer- 
sham  Hatch,  Kent. 

3.  Anne,  married  to  Lt.-Golonel  Woodrofle,  of  Poyle  Park, 
in  Surrey. 

4.  Eleanor,  married  to  Henry  Goold,  brother  of  Sir  George 
Goold,  Bart,  of  Old  Oourt,  Co.  Cork,  whose  descendants  in 
1864  sold  the  estate  to  Mr.  Lade.— G.  F.  Dunoombx. 


POBTBAITS  OP  PLANTS,  FLOWEES,  AND 

FRUITS. 

FBAOBiBA  ZEYLAHici.  Nat,  ord.,  Loganiaoeffl.  Linn.,  Pent- 
andria  Monogynia. — Flowers  white.  *'  A  native  of  the  central 
province  of  Ceylon,  where,  aooording  to  Dr.  Thwaites,  it 
abounds  on  tiie  banks  of  the  river  at  Balangodde.  It  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  species  of  a  fine  tropical  Asiatic  and  Poly- 
nesian genus,  of  whi(^  some  twenty  species  are  enumerated 
by  Bentham  in  his  notes  on  Loganiaoess,  published  in  the 
*  linnasan  Journal  *  in  1857,  to  which  several  more  are  now 
to  be  added  from  the  Malayan  Islands."— (Bot.  Mag,  t,  6080.) 

Gaillabdu  Amblyodon.  Nat,  ord.,  Compositie.  Linn,,  Syn- 
gen^ia  Frustranea.— Flowers  crimson.  *<A  very  handsome 
October-flowering  annual,  a  native  of  sandy  plains  in  Texas 
and  New  Mexico.  lyA^m^iL  blyMops  from  the  beginning  of 
summer  until  the  winter's  nostcuis  it  okl  Tljojfenus  to 
which  it  belongs  inhabits  both  temperate  North  AnSdll^  and 
extra-tropical  South  America,  and  consists  of  about  o^ht 
species.  The  present  species  was  discovered  by  Berlandi^ 
in  1827 1  and  collected  subsequently  by  Lindheimer  in  1844, 
and  by  Drummond  in  1845.*'— (Ibid.,  t,  6081.} 

Stapslu  Cobdeboyi.  Nat,  ord,,  AsdepiadaceaB.  Linn,, 
Pentandria  Digynia. — ^Native  of  South  Africa.  Flowers  green 
^  and  purple-tipped.  Br.  Hooker  says,  "  I  have  named  this  very 
curious  and  distinct  -species  after  Mr.  Justus  Corderoy,  of 
Blewberry,  near  Didcot,  an  old  and  an  eminent  cultivator  of 
succulent  plante,  and  for  many  years  a  valued  correspondent 
of  the  Boyal  Gardens.  It  flowered  at  Blewberry  in  September 
of  last  yeKt:*—{Ihid,,  t.  6082.) 

Ibis  DouaiiisiANA.  Nat,  ard,,  Iridaces.  Linn.,  Triandria 
Monogynia. — ^Flower  Ulac  and  white  with  purple  veins.  '*  Dis- 
covered by  Coulter  in  California,  and  subsequently  ooUeeted 
by  David  Douglas  in  1833  in  New  Cidifomia,  but  imlmown  to 
me  from  any  other  locality  and  collector,  exoept  from  a  men- 
tion of  the  plant  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  United  States' 
surveys,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  found  on  hillsides  in  the 
Grass  Valley,  California,  together  with  a  large-flowered  variety 

810W  large  it  is  not  said),  and  longer  pedicels  (1  inch)  at  the 
orte  Madera,  also  in  California."— (IMd.,  U  6083.) 
Odontoolosstjm  bobbum.  Nat,  ord.,  Orchidaoea.  Linn,, 
Gynandria  Monandna. — "In  its  rose-coloured  flowers  tius 
forms  a  remarkable  eontrast  to  the  prevalent  colour  of  the 
genus  to  which  it  belongs.  It  was  discovered  by  Hartweg  near 
Loxa,  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  in  a  quite  cool  region,  and  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Linden  from  that  region  by  his  able  col- 
lector, Mr.  WalUs,  in  1865."*(i»ui.,  t.  6084.) 

STB4WBBBBT— TA«  AmateuT, — "  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Barron, 
of  the  Boyal  Hortiaultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick,  for  the 
examples  of  this  flue  and  useful  Strawberry.  It  is  another  of 
the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Bradley,  whom  we  have  had  to  thank 
already  for  Oscar,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  others  of  our  finest  fruits, 
amongst  which  this  last  is  not  by  any  means  the  least.  During 
the  past  season  abundant  evidence  has  been  educed  to  prove 
it  one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  class.  It  has  been  named 
Amateur  by  Mr.  Bradley,  in  consideration  of  its  enormous 
cropping  qualities,  its  free  growth,  and  general  suitability  for 
amateur  cultivators.  The  appearance  of  the  plant  is  some- 
what like  that  called  Sir  C.  Napier,  a  stronger  grower,  how- 
ever, better  constitutioned,  and  with  the  leaves  larger  and  of  a 
deeper  green,  but  somewhat  subject  to  mildew.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  cropper ;  and  the  fruits,  which  keep  well,  are  very  large, 
obovate,  and  cockscombed  in  shape,  of  a  fine  deep  red  colour, 
frequently  with  a  heavy  coating  of  glaucous  bloom,  like  the 
Hautbois.  The  seeds  are  smaU  and  prominent.  The  flesh  is 
firm  and  solid,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  of  a  fine,  rich, 
sparkling,  sub-add  flavour,  exceedingly  pleasant  to  thejpalate. 
It  is  in  all  respects  a  very  excellent  Strawberry,  and  well 


worthy  of  the  flrst-dass  oertifloate  awarded  to  it  by  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society.  In  reference  to  this  Strawberry  we 
have  received  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Earley : — 
*  The  new  seedling  Strawberry  named  The  Amateur  has  proved 
here  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  existing  varieties. 
Black  Prince,  President  (of  two  separate  growers).  Dr.  Hogg, 
Keens'  Seedling,  and  British  Queen— which  does  well  on  this 
ground — all  ripened  in  the  order  here  noted,  and  they  were 
followed  at  the  nick  of  time  by  Amateur,  which  well  filled-up 
the  gap  existiog  between  the  last  named  of  the  older  kinds 
and  the  valuable  Frogmore  Late  Pine.  The  fruit  of  The 
Amateur  is  firm,  and  good  for  travelling.  It  grows  dose 
around  its  crown,  requiring  a  lees  amount  than  usual  of  net- 
protection,  and  possesses  a  flavour  more  brisk  and  refreshing 
than  Strawberries  generally  have,  and  this  without  anything 
approaching  to  unpleasant  acidity.  Indeed,  to  those  who 
think  Strawberries  somewhat  insipid.  The  Amateur  will  prove 
a  boon.  Small  runner-crowns  dibbled  out  on  to  good  soil 
somewhat  late  in  the  season,  were  able  to  produce  a  crop.'  '* — 
{Florist  and  Nomologist,  3  s.,  vii.,  25.) 

POINCIANA  REGIA. 

Thebe  are  two  well-marked  varieties  of  this  magnificent 
flowering  tree  in  the  East  Indies,  though  I  cannot  say  whether 
they  are  permanent  or  not.  One  has  scarlet  and  yellow  blos- 
soms, and  the  other  crimson  and  white.  The  former  seems  to 
be  the  most  common,  and  is  abundant  at  Madras,  Secunder- 
abad,  Bangoon,  and  other  places,  while  the  latter  prevails 
chiefly  at  Bangalore.  Whether  due  to  the  climate  or  not  I  am 
unable  to  state,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  foliage  of  the 
Bangalore  plants  was  richer  and  more  profuse,  and  consequently 
much  more  beautiful,  than  any  that  I  saw  elsewhere.  Indeed, 
the  luxuriance  of  the  trees  generally  on  the  Mysore  plateau 
_  med  to  indicate  that  there  they  had  found  conditions  of 
soil^lK(d  dimate  eminently  favourable  to  their  most  perfect 
devdomiS^t.  There  are,  however,  many  large  and  noble  spe- 
cimens ^^imbatore,  near  the  foot  of  the  Neilgherries ;  uid 
in  Mt^,  1860Sl  ^^®  ^^^  ^^'^  ^  ^®  iowa  was  all  aflame  with 
their  gorgeouVflowers.  No  object  in  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom can,  in  m/^pi^uon,  vie  with  this  splendid  Poinciana  in 
the  radiant  wealth'f '  its  peerless  bloom — not  even  the  far-famed 
and  glorious  Aml^wtia  nObilis,  w;hich  I  have  seen  in  great 
perfection  at  i^angoon  A&d  Moulmein,  in  Burmah. 

I  have  now  and  th(M\  heard  the  Poinciana  regia  called  the 
Ostrich-feather  Tree,  wr^out  doubt  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
foliage,  which  has  muclk  the  appearance  of  broad  spreading 
plumes ;  and  at  Bangalof  ^  ^^  is  occasionally  known  as  the 
Flame  of  the  Forest ;  but  t^  n^snB,  though  by  no  means  in- 
appropriate, is  the  prior  pjfoperty  of  another  brilliant  plant, 
Se  Ixora  cocdnea,  to  whicff  it  is  also  very  applicable.  Some- 
times in  India  the  term  GoM-Mohur  Tree  is  used  to  specify 
the  Poindana  under  notice,  tfto'igli  i*  «eemsto  be  really  owned 
by  the  yellow  spedes  PoindanV  ^^^ta ;  and  the  name  of  Flam- 
boyant is  ffftnilii^r  to   those    W^O    ^^^^   S^^  ^  ^^^  ^^    ^® 

Mauritius.  \  a  .  ^a 

Poinciana  regia  has  apparency  only  been  found  m  a  wild 
state  in  Madagascar,  whence  it  fmade  its  way  many  years  ago 
to  the  Mauritius,  and  subsequ^tly  further  east.  It  bdongs  to 
the  Natural  Order  LeguminosaJ  cmd  the  genus  was  named  by 
De  CandoUe  in  honour  of  M.  dei  Poind,  once  governor  of  the 
AntiUes.— G.  £.  B.  t 


OHATSW©RTH, 

THE  SEAT  OF  THE  DUKE  Ojf  DEVONSHIBB.— No.  2. 
Thb  other  most  remarkable  feature  of  Chatsworth  is  to  my 
mind,  as  I  have  ahready  said,  the  Viictoria  regia  house.  There 
may  be,  for  all  I  know,  other  houses  for  aquatics  as  large  as 
this,  but  I  am  sure  that  none  cail  over  equal  it  in  interest. 
No  one  standing  within  it  can  foi^et  that  it  is  the  little  germ 
from  whence  arose  the  gigantic  glM^  house  of  1851  and  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham;  buo  whether  or  no  there  are 
others  larger,  there  are  none  more)  attractive.  We  have  not 
only  the  queen  of  Water  Lilies  in  excellent  condition  and  in 
full  flower ;  but  round  the  housel  are  different  varieties  of 
Ndumbium  and  NymphsBa,  while  S^ahns  with  their  graceful 
and  elegant  foliage  placed  at  the  ewo  of  the  tank  add  their 
diarm  to  the  scene.  Suspended,  tool  from  the  roofs  are  large 
baskets  of  Achimenes,  some  radiant  1  with  their  brilliant  blue 
flowers,  and  others  like  a  sheet  of  sn<W;  and  thus  again  artis- 
*  tie  beauty  and  horticultural  skill  go  h)pd-in-hand. 
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I  lUok  tar  pmoH  nndrntaitd  wliU  ua  thi  Mqnlnmrati 
of  neh  a  pUe*  ta  Chatnroitb,  ud  Um  uuonat  of  mponiibilltjr 
Ihkt  twU  on  tlM  ganUoer  who  luu  to  tnppl?  the  wtnta  of  tU 
ownen.  How  ttw  who,  admiring  tbe  iDMiom  fraitt  oi  bril- 
liant dowara  whl«li  adom  tb«  taUM  of  ooi  graat  bonHC,  thiul: 
of  bow  maeh  the  ikill  and  iDtelligenoe  of  ona  mu  hava  been 
taxed  to  lend  tbam  ia  juit  at  the  time^that  they  are  wanted. 
If  the;  want  to  have  an  Idaa  of  It,  than  let  them  go  through 
the  bog  Una*  of  hooaaa  awntalfied  In  tfaii  gaiden— look,  too,  at 
tlta  ont-dooi  airangetaanti,  and  thm  imj  whathai  ha  who  hw 
all  Una  on  thia  on  nia  ihotUdan  haa  not  hla  work  eat  ont  lot 
him.  Soeh  were  mv  own  leflaotioni  on  golns  through  hooae 
after  honae  In  the  Utehen  garden,  Ben,  toilnataooe,  are  two 
hoiuea  enttrelr  ItlM  vith  pot  Tinea.  Hen,  again,  are  hoiwM 
■ftor  hoQMi  fitlad  with  Black  HMBlraif[hi,  UiuwkU,  and  all 


the  beat  klnda  of  Orapea,  among  them  Mn.  Plooe  being  notloe- 
•ble  and  mnob  nsed  by  Mr.  Speed.  The  late  homei,  contain- 
ing  Blaak  AUoante  and  Lady  Dome'i,  were  in  fine  oondition. 
Than  we  same  upon  Peach  and  Neotaiine  boaiea,  from  wbecoe 
the  froit  had  all  been  picked,  but  the  treei  vith  their  weU- 
ripened  wood  promUed  well  for  another  year.  Then  we  hare 
aFIg  hoDaa  SO  feet  long,  all  the  treei  being  in  pots ;  then  a 
■plendid  honae  of  Plnms,  and  ao  on  in  eveiy  departoient  of 
trait-growlDg.  Then  aa  to  Sowera  and  planta,  the  same  em- 
barrat  da  rickaif  meeta  one  at  erery  torn.  Here,  tor  example, 
ii  a  di«nlar  home  ereoted  for  Amhentia  nobilli,  that  grand 
and  coble  paragon  ot  India ;  nhile  all  round  the  front  are  fine 
apeelmena  of  Nepanthea,  whiah  have  been  planted  ont  and 
trained  to  the  guaa.  Here  ia  N.  Baffledana  with  its  dark 
gi««n  pitebeia,  and  H.  lang^at  with  blood- »d-«olo««4  onea. 


Here,  again,  bjbrida  maonlnta  with  pitoheri  streaked  with 
reddish  porple,  and  others  of  thU  straage  famllj. 

Tnm  ws  now  to  the  three  Orsbid  honses  with  enoh  phuta  of 
Tanda  aa  are  rand?  aeen,  Aaridea,  SaoooUbiiuni,  PhaliBnopsIi, 
Ae.  Another  honae  eoDtaina  Cjpripedinms,  MUtoniaa,  then 
another  Dendiobinms,  Cattleyaa,  LdUbb,  Ac;  while  tinned 
■long  the  honae  1*  St^hanotta  floiibnnda.  And  now  we  eoroe 
upon  a  flne  eolleetion  ot  Barraoeniaa ;  then  to  a  atove  filled 
with  flne-follagad  plants  for  decoration— Crotona,  Draoenas, 
Uarantaa.  and  allied  plants ;  plenty,  too,  of  Pahna,  whiah,  In 
their  joung  etate  eBpeoially,  are  so  naeful  (or  thia  parpoae. 
Bat  aa  I  have  said,  what  desoription  can  erer  give  one  a  oorreot 
notion  of  the  grandeur  of  laeh  a  placet  It  la,  bowcTer,  wall 
to  reeollect  that  an  mlelligant  gardener  like  Ur.  Speed  U  not 
•ontantad  with  dealing  with  grand  totals  j  he  ia  also  eonTamnt 
with  amalleT  dat^la.  Hero  are  two  inatanoea ;  we  all  know 
DIaa  graadlBom  la  a  dlfflonlt  plant  to  grow  wall.  I  foaud  here, 
howerec,  a  fine  spedmen,  hot  Mr.  Speed  told  me  there  waa 
only  one  poailion  in  the  house  that  Baited  it.  He  had  tried  it 
in  othen,  and  It  immediately  began  to  droop.  This  waa  near 
to  the  door  in  an  inlennediata  boose ;  here  it  received  the 
Jnll  air,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  in  it.  The  other  tostance  waa 
OuTirandra  fenaatralia,  the  oariona  Uadagasoar  Lattice  Plant. 
Although  often  grown,  how  seldom  ii  it  grown  well  1  and  ilnoa 
I  aaw  a  fine  plant  ot  it  aome  jttXB  ago  at  Pangitdn  I  bare 


not  seen  so  good  a  one  aa  here.  Now  Mr.  Speed  baa  aioei- 
tained  three  thingi  with  regard  to  it— flrat,  that  the  tank 
shonld  be  placed  alose  to  the  north  wall  of  the  bonse ;  seoond, 
that  the  plant  ihoold  be  potted  deep ;  and  third,  that  It  shoald 
be  sprinkled  every  day.  Under  theae  conditions  it  thrivea  won- 
derMly  well.  Ona  of  the  moat  attractive  places  In  the  gronnda 
waa  a  long  glaae  corridor,  on  the  back  wall  of  which  were 
trained  many  fine  oUmbing  planta,  eoeh  aa  Indigolera  decora 
with  pretty  Ulac-oolonred  flowers,  Clematis  Jaobnonni,  Bose 
Matf  ohal  Niel,  Lapageria  rosea,  Rhynohospermnm  jaaminoidas, 
Cantna  depen^ens ;  and  here  also  waa  a  fine  plant  of  the  old 
Fachaia  miorophjlla,  so  seldom  aeen,  and  bo  very  pretty.  In 
the  centre  is  a  grand  plant  of  Camellia  reticulata,  and  another 
fine  one  of  Alba  plena.  Adjoining  the  honse  stands  the 
orangery,  whioh  on  grand  oocaeionB  Ib  lighted  np  and  forms  a 
beantKnl  object.  It  is  100  feet  in  length,  and  filled  with  Orange 
trees  15  to  30  feet  high.  Camellias,  tree  Ferns,  (So. 

As  the  Victoria  honae  was  the  mode!  from  whenoe  arose  the 
Cryital  Palace,  so  donbtless  the  waterworks  at  Chataworth 
enggeated  the  grand  display  at  Sydenham.  Far  np  in  the 
woods  when  the  water  is  turned  on,  aa  it  obligingly  was  by 
Mr.  Speed  when  I  was  there,  one  seea  It  tambllng  down  a 
veritable  oasoada  \  as  it  oomea  further  down  It  it  made  to  go 

•  Itam  a  pMoenvh  tr  Ut.  Clsika,  Fbotcgcsfbar,  UatlMk  Bath. 
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over  a  iemple,  which  thxu  heoomes  a  Teritahl«  water  temple ; 
then  it  nunes  down  a  long  and  steep  incline  of  stone  steps, 
forming  where  it  pours  down  it  a  Bwili  and  noisy  rapid,  and 
finally  the  chef  d^avvre  of  the  grand  fountain,  throwing  its  jet 
far  above  the  highest  trees  with  which  it  ia  sohroxinded — a 
noUe  seriea  of  works,  fit  for  saoh  a  residence. 

It  would  be  osdess  for  me  to  proceed  farther.  In  evezy 
department — flower,  vegetable,  and  fruit — I  saw  evidence  of 
the  highest  skill  and  the  use  of  almost  unlimited  wealth ;  and 
I  can  well  understand  the  pride  which  such  a  gardener  as 
Mr.  Speed  can  take  in  the  garden.  Such  a  sitnation,  however, 
has  its  drawbacks.  Chatsworth  is  a  show  place,  and  this  in- 
volves a  constant  sacoeesion  of  visitors,  many  of  whom,  oaring 
not  a  doit  for  hortionltore,  think  they  mnst  do  the  garden  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  place ;  and  many  times,  if  thev  are 

SK>ple  of  position,  most  be  accompanied  by  the  head  gardener, 
ow  I  do  not  believe  any  gardener  grudges  this  when  the 
visitors  really  caxe  about  a  garden,  but  when  thev  do  not  it  is 
an  insufferable  nuisance.  I  hardly  suppose  that  there  are 
many  railers  at  a  **  bloated  aristocracy  "  amongst  the  readers 
of  the  Journal ;  if  there  are,  it  mav  be  as  well  to  mention  that 
to  allow  the  pnblie  to  have  the  liberty  they  possess  of  going 
through  the  grounds  and  garden  involves  an  expenditure  of 
£2000  a*year. 

Such  were  my  impressions,  faintly  described,  of  Ohatsworth. 
^e  see  grand  chateaux  abound,  large  forests,  and  picturesque 
grounds,  but  nowhere  can  one  find  such  gardens  as  are  attached 
to  many  of  the  grand  mansions  so  liberally  dotted  over  our 
tight  Uttle  iBlaad.— D.,  Deal 


AVOIDING  POTATO  FAILUEES, 

It  may  probably  be  considered  incorrect  to  assert  that  de 
generation  of  the  tubers  of  the  Potato  has  not  occurred,  when 
the  fact  of  its  being  subject  to  disease  would  imply  degenenu^. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  the  modem  Potato, 
under  the  influence  of  cultivation,  has  become  far  more  sus- 
ceptible than  the  plant  was  when  fijrst  introduced  from  its 
native  habitat,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  oonsider  careful 
selection  and  culture  to  be  most  advisable— not  to  cure  the 
disease,  but  to  combat  and  avoid  its  evils  so  far  as  mav  be. 

Exceasive  moisture  has  all  along  been  recognised  as  the 
primary  cause,  of  disease ;  and  I  beMeve  I  am  oozieet  in  stating 
that  the  disease  was  not  unknown  to  many  persons  before  the 
nngenial  season  of  1845  brought  it  down  m  one  fell  swoop 
upon  the  entire  crop  throughout  the  oountry.  But  there  is  an- 
other evil  that  is  much  to  JSe  dreaded,  ariring  from  the  effects  of 
excessive  moisture,  and  called  supertuberation  or  second  growth ; 
for,  while  the  blight  may  spoil  part  of  a  crop,  supertuberation 
in  its  worst  form  will  affect  the  whole  so  seriously  as  to  render 
it  totally  unfit  for  taUe.  Happily  the  cause  of  this  second 
growth  is  no  mysteiy .  The  hot  diy  weather  of  July  frequently 
induces  in  the  genml  Potato  crop  premature  ripeness ;  when 
this  oocurs  the  growth  of  the  tubers  ceases  and  nothing  will 
induce  them  to  swell  to  a  larger  size.  The  rain  that  so  fre- 
quently follows  in  August  then  canses  supertuberation,  aocom- 
Sanied  by  the  growth  of  laterals  upon  the  haulm.  What  can 
e  done,  then,  to  avoid  such  a  oomhination  of  evils  which  at 
first  sight  appears  likely  to  render  aU  our  care  unavailing  ? 
We  must  be  constantly  on  our  guard  in  July,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  the  month ;  and  if  the  foliage  assumee  a  yellow 
tioge,  however  slight  it  mav  be,  it  is  a  sure  token  that  growth 
—the  legitimate  growth  of  the  season— has  ceased,  and  that 
the  crop  is  sui&ciently  ripe  to  be  taken  up.  This  is  the  grand 
opportunity,  and  those  who  are  fully  awake  to  its  importuice 
will  not  daily  but  lift  and  house  the  crop  as  quickly  and  care- 
fully as  possible.  Then,  when  the  early  autumnal  rain  sets  in, 
«e  gladly  welcome  it,  rejoioing  in  the  refreshing  verdure  of 
tbe  pastures  that  have  been  psjched  by  the  summer  sun,  and 
in  the  quickened  growth  of  Turnips,  Celery,  and  other  impor- 
tant crops,  instead  of  complaining  of  the  weather  with  our 
hands  in  our  pockets,  or  writing  mdancholy  accounts  of  the 
ravages  of  the  bUght,  and  the  sad  prospect  before  us  when  we 
ahall  have  begun  searching  for  the  remains  of  the  crop  in 
September  or  October. 

The  fact  of  the  antiquated  notion  that  a  crop  of  Potatoes 
will  be  spoiled  if  taken  up  before  the  hauhn  is  either  dead  or 
veiy  much  decayed  being  still  very  prevalent,  affords  anoUier 
remarkable  example  of  the  difficulty  of  impressing  the  agri- 
cultural mind  with  the  neoesaity  for  improvement  or  advance. 
The  beaten  tracks  and  landmarks  of  our  forefathers  should  be 
to  us  aa  a  starting-point  whereon  to  baae  unprovementi  rf^lber 


than  a  dead  weight  to  cripple  our  efforts  and  retard  our  pro* 
grass.  Let  but  the  fact  be  clearly  recognised  and  acted  upon, 
that  the  only  Potatoes  worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  general 
crop  are  those  which  may  be  lifted  quickly  after  the  tubers 
cease  to  swdl,  without  stAfering  any  deterioitttion  of  quality, 
and  that  we  are  really  in  possession  of  such  kinds,  and  future 
losses  from  either  blight  or  second  growth  will  be  so  much 
reduced  as  to  be  comparatively  trifiing. — ^EdwibdLtjckhubst. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN,  1873.— No.  8. 

Thb  earliest  florists*  flower  with  which  I  have  to  do  is  the 
Hyacinth ;  and  as  I  had  a  good  bloom  last  year,  and  was  en- 
amed  to  take  the  first  prize  in  the  only  class  I  could  exhibit  in 
at  South  Kensington,  I  may  be  helping  others,  perhaps,  if  I 
detail  my  plans,  masmuch  as  I  am  obliged  to  combine  economy 
with  efficiency,  and,  having  no  forcing  house,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  get  in  good  blooms  by  the  time  of  the  Show, 
March  18th. 

It  is  usual,  in  giving  directions  for  growing  plants,  to  begin 
with  tiie  soil,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Hyadnth  there  is  some- 
thing antecedent  to  that,  and  that  is  the  bulb  itself.  No 
amount  of  care,  skill,  or  expense  will  avail  if  yon  start  with 
indifferent  bulbs.  If  you  wait  until  the  season  is  advanced, 
and  bulbs  have  been  tossed  about  in  shop  windows,  and  have 
alreadv  exhausted  some  of  their  strength,  it  is  hopeless  to  get 
a  good  spike;  therefore  it  is  well  to  be  early  in  the  field,  and 
select,  or  have  selected  for  you,  good  bulbs  in  due  time.  Size 
does  not  always  indicate  a  good  bulb ;  many  bulbs  never  are 
Isrge.  A  good  wei^ty  on^i  sound  at  Uie  base,  is  what  ought 
to  be  sought  for,  but  the  better  way  is,  I  believe,  to  leave  it 
to  the  seller;  tell  him  what  bulbe  you  want,  and  for  what 
purpose,  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

I  grow  generally  about  eighty  bulbs,  and  the  following  were 
the  chief  sorts  that  I  grew  last  year.  It  will  be  observed  that 
they  were  nearly  all  single  fiowers,  as  these  are  the  best  for 
exhibition,  giving  larger  and  fuller  spikes.  I  have  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  those  which  gave  me  the  finest  trusses. 

Of  double  varieties  I  grew 


Dnka  of  WeUlngtoD 
*Noblep«rM4Kite 
BlokiMig 
Koh-i-: 


IiMMna  Soatar 
QfootTont 
*Prino6  of  Watoiioo 
Qtnkk 


*Nonna 
Prinoea 
LaDaiaadiiI«a 

Couonna  da  (Mia 
*Onuide  Vodaita 
Gharlaa  Dlakans 
LaNolt 


amoLB  aaofl. 

LaFiouhdta 

Qovara 

♦Lord  Ifawwilay 
*f7aTftfgnftit 

anroui  BLvaa. 
*GnuidLilaa 
*A>goa 

*Lovd  Palmarakn 
PrlnoaAlbart 


Bobart  Btalgar 
♦Mrs.  Baeobar  Stowa 
*fioUatem 

YonBohiUer 


Orand  Yalnaoaor 
*Banm  Voa  TajU 


Pioadaftaa 


BnaLl  ULAO  OB  MAUVa. 

Hajdn  Uniqna 


Gnad  Yalnqiianr 
*]toDt  Blaoa 
♦Orandaar  iUarraiUa 

KUdda 


AUdaJaaoba 
•DoadalCalakoff 


PUBS 

OmndaYedaito 
*Palz  da  rEuopa 
OrondatM 


SZRaU  YBLLOW. 

Anna  OaroMna 
*Ida 


♦ICadama  Yaa  dar  Hoop 
Qaoao  of  tha  Nefcbar^ 
Voltalra  [landa 

*VixaiidoUna 


Konlng  Tan  Holland 
*BaBoina 


In  this  selection  I  believe  that  most  of  our  finest  flowers 
will  be  found,  and  on  looking  through  the  list  of  winning 
flowers  as  shown  by  larger  exhibitors  I  flnd  that  ihey  are  gene- 
rallv  composed  of  such  kinds.  Now  and  then  a  few  newer 
varieties  are  to  be  found,  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  new 
surpass  the  older  sorts. 

And  now  as  to  the  method  of  culture  adopted.  At  the  end 
of  October  I  made  up  a  compost  of  half  old  rotten  cow  dung 
and  half  loam  taken  from  the  top  spit  of  a  meadow,  and  added 
a  good  portion  of  sand  so  as  to  keep  it  open.  The  pots  used 
were  82*s,  one  or  two  large  pieces  of  broken  pots  placed  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  the  pot  filled  up  with  tiie  compost ;  a  hole 
was  then  made  at  the  top  of  the  mould  large  enough  to  place 
the  bulb  in,  and  a  little  sand  put  in  it,  and  the  bulb  tiien 
planted.  I  have  found  this  better  than  making  the  hole  with 
the  bulb  itself,  for  they  then  sometimes  push  themselves  out  if 
any  resistance  is  offered  to  the  tender  rootlets.  I  next  placed 
a  small  pot  reversed  over  the  bulb,  and  on  the  hole  of  it  put  a 
piece  of  tile ;  the  pots  were  then  all  placed  together  in  a  shady 
place,  covered  over  with  about  a  foot  of  leaves,  and  there 
left«    Tlua  was  fur  the  purpose  of  promoting  root-action  before 
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the  bulbs  pushed.  Ashes,  or  smd,  or  vaty  maUoAaX  that  will 
keep  them  dark  will  answer;  bat  leaves  were  ooxiTenient  to 
me,  and,  moreoTer,  are  light  and  easily  managed.  Thej  were 
taken  ont  of  this  about  the  end  of  Deoember  and  transferred 
to  a  eool  Tinezy,  where,  however,  they  were  kept  from  frost. 
As  I  had  not  any  f oroing  house  I  was  eotaipdled  to  adopt  what 
is,  I  belieye,  a  Dateh  plan.  I  made  up  a  small  hotbed  and 
plaeed  the  pots  in  it :  they  rapidly  oame  on.  I  then  trans- 
felted  them  to  the  top  shelf  of  my  greenhouse,  glTing  them  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  all  tiie  time,  and  also  girmg  them 
oceasionally  liquid  manure.  I  have  a  small  house  In  whioh  I 
bloom  my  Auriculas,  and  to  this  all  except  those  I  took  up  to 
South  Kensington  were  oonsigned,  and  I  had  a  very  beautiful 
bloom.  Of  course  they  were  staked  as  they  grew,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  blooms  from  faUing  about.  Those  tiiat  I  took  to 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  won  the  first  prize ;  so  that  I 
am  justified,  I  think,  in  saying  that  in  my  little  way  I  did  vezy 
welL  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  get  them  in  flower  so  early 
need  not  trouble  about  the  hotbed,  but  irill  have  a  good  bloom 
at  the  end  of  March.— D.,  Deal. 


OBNAMENTAL  BBIGK. 

Thibb  is  a  orm  of  brick  used  here  in  constructing  ornamental 
screen  work  on  the  upper  portion  of  walls  which  I  think  is  worth 
bringing  before  the  notice  of  your  readers.    It  is  capable  of 


Fig.  1. 

ig  various  effects  according  as  the  bricks  are  combined. 
In  the  sketch  I  send  you  (Jig.  1),  the  bottom  layer  is  made  by  the 
bricks  being  laid  horisontaUy,  and  the  next  tier  perpendicularly, 
but  another  effect  can  be  produced 
by  placing  all  the  brioks  perpen- 
dicularly, while  still  another  may 
be  obtained  by  placing  them  sll 
horizontally.  In  each  case  the 
effect  produced  is  very  good,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
met  with  about  Mentone  testifies 
to  the  partiality  the  people  have 
for  it.  The  bnck  (see  fig,  2)  is 
8  inches  long,  6^  inches  broad  at 
the  widest  piurt,  and  2^  inches  in  tho  middle.  It  may,  I  think, 
be  advantageously  introduced  into  this  oountiy,  and  made  in 
ordinary  brick  earth  or  in  terra  cotta. — ^B.,  Mentcne, 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUEBAN  GABDENING. 

CuouKBiBs.— As  some  may  have  dung  sufficiently  fermented 
to  be  made  into  a  bed  for  the  growth  of  these,  I  wul  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  most  simple  method  of  manMement.  Presum- 
ing we  have  a  common  frame,  the  first  thinf  will  be  to  ex- 
cavate the  ground  where  the  bed  is  to  be  f  onnea  to  the  depth  of 
8  or  4  feet  wider  and  lonffer  than  the  frame  to  be  used.  In  the 
centre  place  a  layer  of  faggots  or  waste  wood,  9  feet  thick,  of 
the  size  of  the  frame,  and  upon  this  foundation  lay  the  fermented 
dung,  taking  care  to  make  tne  mass  firm  as  you  proceed  until  the 


bed  is  4  feet  high  in  front  and  4|  feet  at  the  back.  If  the  dung 
is  not  well  fermented  or  dry  it  will  be  advisable  to  sprinkle  is 
witii  tepid  water  as  you  proceed.  The  bed  being  formed,  the 
frame  must  be  placed  upon  it;  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  begins 
to  heat,  the  dung  inside  the  fnmie  should  be  forked  over  twice 
or  thrice  a-week  until  it  is  quite  sweet— 4hat  is,  until  the  steam 
evolved  is  inoffensive  to  the  smell.  At  that  time  the  frame 
must  be  lifted  off,  and  the  dang  from  the  centre  (A  the  bed 
formed  6  or  8  inches  wide  all  round  the  sides.  On  this  wall 
place  some  boards  6  inches  wide,  so  that  their  outer  edges 
will  be  even  with  the  outside  d  the  frame,  and  tiien  plaster 
the  inside  all  round  with  mortar  or  tempered  day,  whion  will 
prevent  the  entrance  of  steam  and  keep  the  woodlioe  out  of  a 
favourite  retreat.  Should  the  dung  be  very  hot  some  strong 
pieces  of  wood  may  be  placed  across  the  bed,  with  some  boards, 


and  then  turf  above  them,  on  which  the  soU  for  the  plants  must 
be  put,  A  hot-air  .chamber  ie  thus  formed  between  the  dung 
and  the  soil,  by  which  every  nart  of  the  latter  is  at  all  times 
equally  heated,  and  all  risk  ox  burning  the  roots  ii  removed. 
The  heat  from  this  chamber  may  also  be  brought-in  to  warm  the 
atmosphere  of  the  frame  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

It  is  of  little  importance  what  kind  of  s^l  is  used  so  long  as  it 
is  not  of  an  adheuve  nature.  Peat  earth  is  good  because  it  is 
porous,  and  its  poorness  is  remedied  on  dung  beds  by  the  car- 
Donio  acid  and  ammoniacal  gas  from  the  fermented  dung  which 
pass  through  and  enrich  it ;  but  I  have  found  sandy  tuny  loam 
and  leaf  mould  in  about  equal  quantities  used  in  a  rough  state 
superior  to  it.  The  soil  should  be  placed  in  a  narrow  ridge  along 
the  back  of  the  frame,  not  so  as  to  rest  against  the  woodwork ; 
in  this  position  it  gets  rather  more  sun,  and  the  young  plants 
have  the  advantage  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  back  of  the 
frame. 

In  planting,  place  two  plants  under  each  sash,  and  within 
8  inches  of  the  glass ;  pinch  the  top  from  one  of  them  as  soon  as 
it  has  made  three  rough  leaves ;  train  the  lateralu  along  the 
back  of  the  frame,  and  stop  them  above  every  leaf  until  thej 
show  fmit.  These  plants  will  produce  a  few  early  fruit ;  but 
the  others,  whioh  are  to  be  trained  towards  the  front,  most  not 
be  allowed  to  bear  fmit  until  they  have  acquired  strength,  as 
they  must  be  depended  upon  for  the  main  supply. 

It  is  not  necessaiT  that  the  temperature  of  the  frame  should 
exceed  65^  with  air  by  night ;  but  by  day,  with  sun  and  air,  it 
should  range  from  7(f  to  86''  or  90*".  SprinUe  the  plants  in  the 
afternoon,  about  two  o'clock,  of  every  sunny  day  with  tepid  water, 
and  shut  the  sashes  dose  down,  but  give  a  little  air  at  the  time 
the  frame  is  covered  up  for  the  night.  Unless  the  weather  is 
very  bright,  water  at  the  root  will  not  be  required  more  tlum 
once  a-week  until  the  middle  of  March,  but  after  Iftiat  time  the 
plants  will  stand  in  need  of  it  more  frequently.  Keep  the  tem- 
perature steady  at  66^  by  occasionally  turning  and  renewing  the 
linings.  Do  not  allow  the  bed  to  become  crowded  with  usdess 
vines.    Keep  the  glass  dean,  and  success  is  certain. 

If  severe  weather  continues  every  available  means  must  be 
adopted  to  protect  Tulips,  Auriculas,  &o.  We  would,  however, 
be  periecUy  understood  that  we  do  not  advise  smothering  them. 
Air  must  be  given  to  all  plants  in  frames  whenever  opportunity 
occurs.  Should  the  sun  shine  brightly  after  a  severe  frost  keep 
the  mats  and  coverings  on,  at  the  same  time  tilting  the  lights. 
It  will  be  requisite  to  put  small  quantities  of  fresh  bran  under 
tiles  in  Auricula  frames,  the  tiles  being  raised  from  the  ground 
at  the  comers  by  small  pebbles.  On  them  the  pots  may  be 
placed,  so  that  no  room  may  be  lost  by  these  most  effective  slug- 
traps.  As  prevention  is  better  than  cure  we  would  advise  ama- 
teurs to  dear  their  frames  of  such  vermin  by  this  simple  plan. 
At  this  season  mice  are  very  apt  to  be  very  mischievous  among 
Polyanthuses  when  kept  in  frames,  by  eating  the  hearts  of- the 
plants.  When  the  weather  is  sumdently  fine  lose  no  time  in 
planting  Banunouluses.  These  beautiful  flowers  delight  in  a 
oool  subsoil.  It  will  soon  be  time  to  put  Gsmations  and  ricotees 
in  their  blooming-pots.  If  a  proper  quantity  of  compost  is  not 
preoared  lose  no  tmie  in  mixing  it,  at  the  same  time  xeeping  a 
viguant  look-out  for  dl  hijurious  inseoto.  &c.  Do  not  let  a  frosty 
day  pass  ^thout  giving  it  a  turn-over,  the  trouble  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  excellent  state  of  the  sou. 

The  Chinese  are  very  attentive  to  the  house  culture  of  many 
of  the  orchidaceous  epiphytes,  and  thereby  greatly  increase  the 
beauty  and  the  fragrance  of  thefr  apartments;  they  have  thom 
in  ornamental  vases  and  baskets,  and  even  suspended  in  the  air, 
where  they  last  for  many  years  and  flower  beautifully.  Some 
of  them  continue  in  flower  for  many  months,  and  diffuse  the 
most  delightful  fragrance  during  the  night,  ttenanthera  coc- 
cinea  is  one  of  the  finest  of  these. 

The  reason  why  the  succulent  and  epiphytal  plants  answer 
so  wdl  for  house  culture  is  thi^  their  wmter  is  one  of  drought 
and  not  of  cold,  and  tiiat  the  latter  espeddly  have  little,  and 
some  of  them  no  soil  at  the  roots  in  their  natural  situations. 
But  there  has  been  hitherto  a  prejudice  against,  or  at  all  events 
an  ignorance  of,  and  want  of  attention  to  the  culture  of  succu- 
lent plants  in  uds  country.  This  is  unwise,  for  many  of  them 
are  exceedingly  beautiful,  highly  fragrant,  and  better  adapted 
for  house  culture  than  any  plants  whatever.  They  are  singularly 
curious  and  varied  in  thefr  stmoture,  and  generally  speaking 
they  require  less  light,  afr,  and  moisture  than  other  plants.-^ 


ECONOMY   IN  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  CUT 

FLOWERS. 

A  nw. words  on  this  subject  may  not  be  altogettm  nmli- 
taresting  to  the  readers  of  the  "Gardener"  at  this  season » 
when  flowers  are  generally  rather  scarce.  Like  many  more  of 
my  brother  gardeners,  I  have  often  to  study  hqw  to  make  the 
most  of  what  I  eaa  gather  together  of  all  sorts.  I  have  found 
a  great  saving  of  flowers  by  making  hand-bouq^et8  on  light 
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wire  framei,  whioh  I  shall  endaayoiir  to  to oribe,  in  hopes  that 
it  may  benefit  some  one  similarly  plaoed  with  myself.  These 
frames  are  yeiy  simple,  easily  and  qniokly  made ;  for  I  feel  as 
if  I  oonld  make  one  qnioker  than  deaoribe  how  it  is  done.  In 
the  first  plaoe,  make  a  hoop  of  any  sort  of  thin,  stiffish  wire 
(I  use  small  galvanised  wire),  about  4  or  5  inohes  in  diameter. 
This  done,  get  three  pleoes  of  the  same  sort  of  wire  about 
8  inohes  long,  and  with  the  pliers  twist  each  into  the  shape  of 
the  aooompanying  figure.  Make  the  length 
from  a  to  b  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  your 
hoop.  Now,  by  means  of  the  Uttle  hooks  at 
a,  arrange  the  three  pieees  of  wire  at  equal 
distances  round  the  hoop,  and  press  the  hooks 
tight  with  the  pliers,  and  it  wiU  be  found  that 
the  three  legs  c  will  all  meet  at  the  centre  of 
your  hoop ;  and  by  tying  those  together  with  a  piece  of  fine 
copper  wire  they  form  the  handle  of  the  frame.  Before  tying 
these  together  I  generally  add  a  fourth  wire  to  stand  straight 
up  in  the  centre,  about  1}  or  2  inches  aboye  the  level  of  the 
hoop :  this  serves  to  keep  the  centre-piece  of  the  bouquet  in 
its  proper  place.  Next,  get  a  piece  of  common  galvanised 
wire  netting  of  a  smaUish  mesh,  and  out  out  a  round  piece  of 
the  size  of  the  hoop  of  the  frame;  place  it  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  fix  in  any  convenient  manner  on  the  hoop  or  tiie  three 
cross  wires,  keeping  it  slightly  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  the 
frame  is  complete. 

Scarcity  of  flowers  was  not  the  first  thing  whioh  made  me 
think  of  this  plan.  The  ladies  for  whom  I  am  in  the  way  of 
making  bouquets  for  balls,  <fto.,  complained  of  my  making 
them  too  "  dumpy,"  and  also  too  small.  I  could  certainly 
remedy  the  latter  complaint;  but  I  found  that  the  li^eri 
made  them  they  became  the  more  disgusting  in  shape.  They 
wanted  them  much  flatter  in  shape  than  I  could  make  them ; 
and  the  flowers  that  I  wasted  in  trying  to  accomplish  that  end 
were  more  than  I  liked  to  own.  I  made  one  of  those  frames, 
and  to  my  great  delight  I  found  that  I  did  not  require  more 
than  half  the  flowers,  and  could  at  the  same  time  make  them 
large  enough  for  anyone's  taste,  however  extravagant,  and  as 
flat  as  a  table,  with  as  many  modifications  between  that  and  a 
pyramid  as  fancy  might  choose. 

And  now,  before  going  into  the  airangement  of  the  bouquet, 
a  few  words  about  the  preparation  of  the  materials.  We  will 
take  the  Camellia  in  the  first  place,  as  being  the  most  piomi- 
nent  object  at  this  season.  I  never  cut  a  leaf  or  a  leaf-bud 
with  Camellias  for  hand-bouquets,  knowing  that  those  most 
forward  buds  are  the  most  luely  ones  to  produce  a  crop  of 
flower  buds  next  year ;  and  on  this  principle  I  am  always  most 
willing  to  cut  Camellias, because,  instead  of  injuring  the  plants, 
which  is  the  case  if  a  couple  of  leaves  are  taken  with  the  flower, 
the  removal  of  the  flowers  soon  after  expanding  concentrates 
the  strength  of  the  plant  into  those  buds  which  produce  next 
year's  crop.  For  bouquets  or  the  hair  prooeed  as  follows  with 
Camellias :  Take  the  bloom  between  tiie  forefinger  and  thumb 
of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  other  thrust  a  piece  of  copper 
or  brass  wire  through  the  base  of  the  flower,  bending  the  two 
ends  down  to  meet  and  be  twisted  together  so  as  to  form  a 
stalk.  If  the  flower  is  quite  fresh  this  wiU  be  sufficient ;  but 
if  the  flower  is  old,  and  likely  to  fall  to  pieces  if  roughly  shaken, 
put  another  wire  through  the  flower  crosswise  to  the  other  one, 
twirting  all  the  wires  together.  If  for  the  hair,  a  nice  fiesh 
leaf  may  be  placed  on  one  or  other  of  the  wires,  to  He  between 
the  hair  and  the  bloom.  If  for  a  bouquet,  two  leaves  may  be 
wired  separately,  and  arranged  at  pleasure  when  making-up. 
Half-open  buds  may  be  wired  in  the  same  way,  placing  a  leaf 
on  the  wire  at  the  same  time.  Many  other  flowers  require 
wiring  as  well  as  Camellias.  If  their  stalks  will  admit  of  it, 
thrust  a  very  small  wire  through  them  some  distance  above  the 
basei  and  twist  the  ends  round  tiie  stem  to  make  the  flower 
stand  upri^t.  If  the  stalks  are  too  slender  for  this,  the  only 
way  to  do  is  to  tie  them  to  a  small  piece  with  vezy  thin  copper 
wire* 

And  now  to  the  arrangement.  Having  the  frame  made, 
the  flowers  gathered,  and  those  wired  that  require  it,  place 
the  frame  with  the  handle  through  the  hole  of  an  inverted 
flower  pot,  which  is  the  most  ready  means  of  getting  your 
hands  at  liberty  in  the  course  of  ma]dng-up.  Now  get  a  hand- 
ful of  Selaglnena  deniicalata,  or  dried  dyed  moes  of  the  shops 
if  none  of  this  useful  Selaginella  is  to  be  had;  place  this  on 
the  top  of  the  frame,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  it 
has  grown,  keeping  it  higher  and  denser  in  the  oentre,  or  as 
near  the  shape  of  your  intended  bouquet  as  possible,  leaving 
the  loose  ends  hanging  carelessly  over  the  hoop.    Take,  say,  a 


white  or  red  Camellia  for  a  centre,  and  passing  the  wire  down 
through  the  moss,  tie  it  ilrmly  to  the  wire  sticking  up  in  the 
centre,  and  then  pull  it  gently  down  to  the  desired  height, 
its  outer  petals  resting  on  the  green  moss. 

Next,  proceed  with  the  arrangement  of  flowers  of  a  formal 
character,  with  due  regard  to  colours,  placing  each  flower  or 
truss  so  as  to  stand  out  dear  of  its  neiishbours.  The  outside 
row  should  be  placed  so  that  one-half  of  the  flowers  extend 
over  the  hoop ;  hut  should  not  be  so  exact  as  if  a  compass  had 
been  used.  The  groundwork,  as  it  were,  having  thus  been 
formed,  we  next  proceed  to  fill-up  with  flowers  of  a  more 
graceful  character,  sudi  as  Jnsticia  coooinea  and  J.  speoiosa, 
in  single  lateral  spikes,  single  twigs  of  Deutzia  gracilis,  or 
Spirasa  japoniea,  Bose  buds.  Snowdrops,  Cyelamens,  Httle  twigs 
of  HeatiiB  and  Bpaoris,  or  anything  that  is  small  and  twiggy* 
to  stand-up  above  the  great  body  of  colour,  to  give  the  whole  a 
less  formal  appearance.  These  are  placed  in  the  widest  spaces 
left  between  Uie  other  flowers,  and  all  the  lesser  fspaces  are 
filled-up  with  small 'fronds  of  Ferns — Adiantum  assimile  being 
one  of  uie  most  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  bottom  pinna 
of  Ferns  used  idiould  be  stripped  off,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
them  down  through  the  moss.  Having  idl  thus  filled-up, 
gather  all  the  stems  together,  and  tie  them  to  the  stem  in  the 
usual  way,  and  then  add  a  border  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  or 
A.  formosum,  and  the  bouquet  is  complete. 

I  venture  to  say  that  young  ladies  will  find  a  bouquet  made 
after  this  fashion  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  **  knocking  about " 
on  a  baU-night  without  getting  out  of  shape.  The  saving  of 
time  and  material  is  something  wonderful;  so  that  the  frame 
system  has  many  advantages.  I  intended  this  paper  to  ex- 
tend to  table  decorations  as  well ;  but  I  think  it  is  unnecessary, 
as  anyone  who  is  scarce  of  flowers,  with  ordinary  ingenuity 
will  be  able  to  apply  these  remarks  to  other  purposes  than 
hand-bouquet  making. — ^B.  Ihglis  (in  The  Oardener), 


Gabdxnebs*  Botal  Bbnbvoleivt  iNSTiTunoN.— Dr.  Hogg  has 
been  elected  a  Vice-President  of  this  Institution  in  the  place  of 
the  late  Charles  Lawson,  Esq.  ^ 


DOINGS  OF  the;  LAST  AND  PRESENT  WEEKS. 

XrrCHSH  GABDBH. 

Wb  have  recently  alluded  to  the  remarkably  fine  weather  for 
forwarding  out-door  operations;  the  wind  has  been  veering 
round  from  east  to  north;  and  frost  has  set  in,  accompanied  by 
fog,  so  that  working  out  of  doors  amongst  bushes  and  trees  is 
very  unpleasant.  Before  the  ground  became  too  hard  some 
rough  manure  was  spread  over  it,  so  that  should  the  frost  con- 
tinue we  shall  be  enabled  to  finish  the  trenohing. 

We  had  oommenoed  to  plant-out  the  Beor-kaUt  but  the  frost 
prevented  our  continuing  the  work.  Our  plan  with  this  vege- 
table is  to  sow  a  few  rows  annually,  and  also  to  plant-out  the 
best  of  the  roots  that  have  been  used  for  forcing,  and  all  the 
small  roots  that  are  not  strong  enough  to  be  taken  to  the  f oroins 
house.  The  ground  in  whioh  the  Sea-kale  is  planted  is  trenched 
and  moderately  rich,  and  at  the  time  of  planting  some  coal  ashes 
arenlaoed  round  the  roots. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  the  early  Potatoei,  and  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  draw  attention  to  the  general  crop,  as  many  of 
our  readers  may  be  desirous  of  purchasing  sets.  The  experience 
obtained  here  in  regard  to  the  American  sorts  would  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  worth  growing.  American 
Bose  does  not  throw  much  haulm,  but  it  gave  us  only  the  most 
miserable  apology  for  a  crop,  and  the  lees  said  about  Uie  quality 
the  better.  Boston  Bed  yielded  enormously,  but  the  Potatoes 
were  of  every  conceivable  shape ;  the  produce  had  an  earthy 
flavour  and  a  waxy  texture.  Ot  Springfield  White  we  had  three 
years  ago  two  or  three  small  Potatoes  that  were  cut-up  into 
about  a  dosen  sets,  which  produced  about  one  hundredwei£[ht 
and  a  half  of  the  most  u^y  specimens  ever  seen,  and  quite 
uneatable.  Indeed,  after  several  trials  conclusive  evidence  was 
afforded  that  our  soil  was  not  suitable  for  the  varieties  intro- 
duced from  America.  There  are  some  new  sorts  from  that  con- 
tinent being  introduced  this  year  to  the  public.  Most  of  them 
we  have  seen  growing,  and  tasted  after  being  cooked;  they  were 
well-shaped,  d  a  good  and  distinct  ilavour  from  our  Bnclish 
varieties,  and  the  produce  uniform  in  sise.  They  have  been 
accurately  described  by  Mr.  Barron  in  the  **  Proceedings  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society." 

The  Potatoes  that  can  be  reoommended  for  a  genexal  crop,  and 
which  should,  if  possible,  be  grown  in  the  flelu,  are  Dalmahoy, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  Begent  class,  and  Walker's 
Begent,  whioh  succeeds  this  and  is  rather  more  productive. 
For  the  latest  crop  Sutton's  Bed-skinned  Flourbaliis  as  good 
as  any,  and  its  freedom  from  disease  is  an  important  point  in 
its  laTonr.   This  variety  was  obtained  from  Messrs.  Sotton^  of 
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BMdio^,  whfltt  it  mm  Mnt  oat  for  the  first  time,  and  hag  dnoe 
than  bean  annually  grown  at  Losfoxd  Hall  by  the  acre,  lo  that 
there  haa  been  ample  opportmdty  to  teat  it  Its  freedom  from 
diaeaae  is  rsmariotble.  Tniis  year  a  diseased  tuber  nmy  be  foond 
here  and  there,  bnt  they  are  not  worth  notice  when  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  crop  of  Begents  is  diseased.  It 
is  considered  anrofltable  inTestment  to  obtain  a  supply  of  seed 
Potatoea  from  Scotland  annually.  ' 

Sow  early  Tumip§  on  a  warm  border.  The  main  crop  of 
Ontom ma.y  also  be  sown:  White  Spanish, Brown  Globe,  and 
Jamea's  Keeping  are  our  seieotion. 

TBUIT  AMD  70Bonra  Housas. 

JKnmM.— We  sh^U,  if  possible,  renew  the  Pine  beds  this 
veek,  and  will  make  a  trial  of  what  is  to  us  a  new  plunging 
material  It  is  dii&cnlt  to  obtain  tan.  and  when  this  is  used  an 
ftnxioas  time  follows  in  case  the  bed  snould  beoome  overheated, 
and  thus  destroy  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  only  way  to  be 
safe  is  to  stand  the  pots  on  the  surface  until  the  heat  subsides 
to  90°.  and  when  it  declines  to  86"  this  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained by  the  aid  of  the  heatinff  appan^os.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  bottom  heat  should  rise  above  86'',  nor  should  it  ml 
many  degrees  below  it.  We  use  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  for 
plunging  oots  in  cool  houses,  and  out  of  doors  this  material, 
when  fresh,  throws  out  a  ^tle  heat,  and  will  probably,  with^ 
the  aid  of  tibe  hot-water  pipes,  give  out  enough  for  the  Pines : 
it  ia  also  a  much  better  materuuin  which  to  plunge* pots,  and 
there  will  be  no  daoger  from  overheating.  During  the  present 
severe  weather,  rather  than  overheat  the  pipes,  fot  the  night 
temperature  fall  to  66*";  in  mild  weather  it  may  be  maintained 
•t  70*>.  Utilise  all  the  sun  heat  possible  by  shutting-up  early  in 
the  afternoon. 

Melom  that  were  sown  in  the  first  week  of  January  will  now 
be  ready  to  plant  out.  The  compost  should  be  prepared  as  re- 
commended in  a  previous  number,  and  taken  into  ^e  house  a 
few  days  before  putting  out  the  plants.  The  glass  should  be 
perfectly  dean  outside  and  inside  of  the  house,  and  all  internal 
woodwork  should  be  washed  with  water  in  which  a  little  soft 
Boap  has  been  dissolved.  Coat  the  brickwork  with  limewash, 
ana  if  a  pound  of  sulphur  be  added  to  each  pailful  of  the  wash 
aU  the  better. 

Cucumb&n  are  improving;  the  young  leaves  that  are  now 
forming  are  thicker  in  texture,  and  the  growths  are  stroug.  A 
ni^ht  temperature  of  70^  suits  them  best,  while  66®  is  a  good 
Tmnimum  for  the  Melon  house. 

Oranae  HouBe.—Yery  few  establishments  have  a  house  entirely 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  different  varieties  of  dessert 
Oranj^es,  and  it  is  not  generally  known  that  fruit  of  the  most 
delicious  flavour,  far  superior  to  any  imported,  can  be  grown  in 
England.    The  few  trees  we  have  are  now  in  flower,  and  are 

f  rowing  in  a  house  where  the  night  temperature  is  about  60^. 
kngezine,  St.  Michael's,  and  Maltese  Blood  are  the  most  desir- 
able sorts  to  grow.  The  fruit  generally  sets  freely,  but  the 
atmosphere  ought  to  be  moderately  dry  when  the  blossoms  are 
ezMnding. 

Fig  trees  in  pots  are  also  starting  into  growth.  It  is  well  not 
to  have  the  plants  in  a  house  with  a  high  night  temperature, 
and  especially  where  there  is  not  much  circulation  of  air  during 
the  day,  as  such  treatment  causes  a  weak  nowtib,  and  the  fruit 
win  probably  drop  off.  Our  trees  are  pottea  annually  in  October 
or  November,  and  surface-dressed  as  soon  as  they  are  in  active 
growth.  It  is  best  to  have  a  house  entirely  devoted  to  their 
culture,  and  they  should  not  be  far  removed  from  the  glass.  A 
temperature  of  60®  is  quite  high  enough  at  ni^ht,  and  better  let 
it  fall  a  few  degrees  below  this  than  rise  above  it  in  cold  weather. 
The  pots  are  not  plunged  with  us,  and  the  fruit  is  generally  of 
excellent  flavour.  Shut  the  house  up  eariy  in  the  afternoon, 
and  syringe  the  plants  at  the  same  time.  Figs  luxuriate  in  the 
moist  atmosphere  produced  by  such  management.  Fig  trees 
also  require  to  be  watered  carefully.  When  m  full  growtn  they 
take  a  large  supply,  and  if  manure  is  added  to  it  at  each  alternate 
waterinjs  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  they  receive  an  excess  of 
water  signs  of  distress  will  be  soon  apparent,  deep  green  leaves 
will  assume  a  yellowish  green  odour,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
no  after-treatment  will  cause  them  to  produce  good  fruit  that 
seaeon.  liberal  dndnage  is  essential  in  this  as  in  the  case  of 
all  treea  or  plants  requiring  a  large  supply  of  water. 

STOVB  AHP  oBunHousa. 
No  dasB  of  plants  will  better  keep-up  a  supply  of  flowers  at 
this  season  than  the  Orchid  family.  Take  two  species  only— 
Bendrobiumnobile  and  Lycaste  Skinneri.  Where  in  the  whole 
range  of  exotic  plants  can  two  others  be  found  that  are  so 
easily  cultivated,  and  will  at  the  same  time  continue  to  pro- 
dnce  snch  a  lavish  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers  ?  The  Chinese 
Dendrobe  should  be  kept  in  stove  heat  when  making  its  growth, 
bnt  the  plants  during^  autumn  and  winter  can  be  placed  in  a 
greenhouse  or  cool  vinery.  Peach  house  at  rest.  Sec,  and  be 
removed  to  the  stove  when  required.  Lycaste  Skinneri  is  a 
cool-house  Orchid ;  also  in  the  cool  house,  Odontogloesum  cris- 
pnm  and  Ccelogyne  cristate  furnish  abundant  supplies  of  the 
moat  lovely  flowers.    The  atmosphere  of  the  cool  house  should 


only  bo  moderately  moiBt»  othenHae  the  flowen  ave  UaUe  to 
spot.  The  tempen^nre  at  present  is  tf""  to  60"  at  night  The 
above  Orohids  are  as  eaaily  grown  as  any  other  areenhouse 
planta ;  indeed,  much  more  easily  to  the  uninitiated  than  Heaths 
and  many  other  Cape  plants. 

VLOWBB  OABOa*. 

All  the  beds  and  borders  planted  with  spring  flowers  should 
be  free  from  weeds  and  have  a  neat  and  orderiy  appearance. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  all  other  bulbous-rooted  plants  are 
through  the  around ;  our  beds  were  dressed  over  the  surfaoe  with 
fresh  soil,  which  improves  the  appearance  and  is  beneficial  to 
the  planta.  We  are  also  buaily  engi^sed  propagating  and  potting- 
off  bedding  planta.  Owing  to  want  of  space  we  did  not  yoMS 
the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  autumn ;  now  that  the  late  vmeriea 
are  cleared  of  Grapes,  there  will  be  plenty  of  accommodation  for 
them.  Pruning  jEtosea,  manuring  and  «**gg<"g  the  beds.  If 
herbaoeous  boroera  have  not  been  lightly  forked  over  this  ought 
to  be  done  at  once,  as  many  of  the  early-flowwlng  planta  are  in 
a  forward  state. — J.  Douaia.s. 


TBADB  OATALOaUES  BBOEITBD. 

B.  B.  Davis,  Middle  Street,  YeoviL— Oo^afe^ue  of  Vegetctblfp 
JFloweTf  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Ac» 

F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.-r-Cato- 
logue  of  Veqetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  do, 

Butler  &  McCulloch,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.O. — 
Spring  Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Boyal  Midland  Seed  Warehouse,  Leicester.. 
— Seed  Catalogue,      

TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 

*^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the^ 
eorraapondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage- 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
eommunieationa  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HortieuUure,  dbc,  171,  FUeV 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  oorrespondenta  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
■ame  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on. 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjeots,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  oommunioationa.  Also  never  to  send  more  than. 
two  or  three  queationa  at  onee. 

H.B. — ^Many  qnestiona  must  remain  unanawored  until  next 


Boon  (O.  Waghom).—'*  KitehMi  Owdaninff  for  th*  Vmj"  will  solt  700. 
Ton  oso  have  it  fre*  hj  post  if  70a  endoM  m  pottage  BtampB  with  jwr 
fidldirteUoD. 

Plux  Shoots  (S.  WaJpole).—Th»  penaitM  are  the  Ylne  leale,  Ooooai  Titls 
Bnuh  OTor  tham  with  m  enemy  mixtui*  of  loft  soe^  end  ^iilt  of  tiixpezithu» 

Potato  Dishasb  (B.  iS.).— We  Bbell  xeedOy  iniari  e  deteU  of  rMolts  in 
pfMliMi  bat  yoor  thaontioel  eondeiiona  ae«m  to  be  rsfatad  bj  the  feot  thet 
tobert  of  tbs  Potato  imported  from  its  nsttre  eoimtiy  prodoeed  iHeeeied 
plaats  theflnt  jeer, 

'PoiTLTBT  Duxe  (7.  W.  7.).— In  modsntlan  it  mej  b«  used  for  saj  orop. 
The  addition  ol  lime  ie  no  improtement.  We  ahonld  aton  it  in  lajera,  alter> 
nating  wlU&  lajfan  of  earth. 

Oaspbt  Bkds  nr  Battkbiba  Fabk  (TT.  Jf.).— Tonr  reoollectiona  of  the 
bedding  are  too  general  to  anawer  jcmr  qoestion  deflnitelj.  A  groondwork  o£ 
Fererfew,  with  Altemantheia  illling-in  the  patterns,  was  most  preTalant  in 
the  eai^  beds  last  year.  In  a  few  instuiees  both  Qold  and  BilTsr-leared 
G«a»niiims  were  used  as  a  gromidwoik  for  Ooleas  YeraohAflelti  and  re- 
folgens.  The  eoloor  of  the  latter  Oolens  resembles,  and  might  be  mistaken 
for  Pcrilla.  Ghamiiniee  diaeantha  and  Altemanthsra  magnil\<ia  as  gxoiind- 
woAwere  also  naed,  as  were  Oentaoxva  eandidisstma  and  Iresine  Tiindeni. 
There  was  no  (^nerarja  maritima  need  last  year.  Feyerfew,  Btaohys  lanata» 
Oenstinm,  Santolina,  and  Yeronifla  ineana  as  hardy  plants  might  answer  yoar 
pozpoae.  The  only  dark-IeaT«d  haidy  plants  that  we  know  are  AJoga  reii«ana 
rabia  and  the  pnrple  Trefoil,  neither  of  wlaloh,  wefear,  would  give  satisfactioa 
as  Bommer  eaipetpoeddiog  plants. 

BBLAEOOiinni  Bowkbbx.^"  J.  iS."  wishes  to  know  when  he  oonld  find  the 
troA  Pelargoaiiun  Bowkerl  said  to  hem  a  yellow  ilowor  ? 

Pnia  Apflxb  (5.  W,  B.).~-Vcit  snmmnr  we  shoold  adTise  Qneen,  and  for 
winter  Blaek  Jamaioa  and  Smooth-IeaTed  Oayenne.  In  yonr  ease  we  shoold. 
prefer  to  plant^mt  in  the  bed  instead  of  shiftina  into  froiting  pots,  and  after 
the  trait  is  eot  a  saeker  may  be  enoooraged  and  left  to  the  old  stool,  the  old 
plant  being  oat  away.  Thos  by  top-dresong  too  may  keep  the  bed  famished 
with  plants  for  soma  years  withoat  the  trooble  ci  repotting,  Ao.  Veiy  nice 
froit  nsTe  been  grown  in  this  way,  bat  oor  best  oaltiTators  prodooe  their 
Anest  frnit  on  plants  in  pots. 

Gbatxlldio  Cabbiaob  Darva  «7.  B.).— We  shoold  remore  as  mooh  of 
tha  old  gzayel  as  is  redaoed  to  a  maddy  state,  haTO  the  walk  pioked-op  as  yoo 
propose,  and  the  sorfaee  made  regalar.  We  shoold  then  pot  on  a  thickness 
of  uie  magh  boiUiag-stono  shippings,  whieh  we  fear  are  soft,  patting  them 
on  so  as  to  give  the  centre  of  the  drlTO  a  rise  of  7  inches  abore  the  sides» 
which  shoold  be  %  inches  below  the  edge  or  grass  Ysrge.  We  shoold  pot  on 
a  inches  of  shippings  that  are  so  small  as  to  hare  a  neat  appearance,  and 
admit  of  the  oriTe  being  cleaned,  withoat  giving  it  when  raked  a  roogh 
aspect,  and  "*"'*g  it  nebeeeary  to  remote  the  larger  portions  of  stone 
repeatedly.    Tbtboakr  matter  we  hare  adoabt  aboat  is  the  stone.    If  ordinaiy 
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ffMttait  lb  win  dooBlyforttiftfouiiitloa;  th»  mfkw  tteoMl  Iwof  •taaid  < 
iiiatafal,M8x«vil8<ir8UwheBthkk.   If  the  stooa  to  toft  tha  drive  wm,aft«r 
ft  leeeoii,  be  imj  UUle  better  than  it  Uiiow,ead  It  is  well  to  oonrider  vheth«r 
It  would  not  be  eheeper  to  give  e  ooeting  of  gntTd  tb«a  expend  time  end 
labour  on  that  whioh  will  not  mend  matters. 

Wrtts  Ajn)  Dakk-voliaokd  BsDnnra  FLiirrs  {T.  W,  J.).— Am  yoa  want 
niante  that  are  between  1  and  1^  foot  in  hsiglit,  oar  selection  is  oonflned  to 
Genteiuea  ngneina  (eaadidiasima),  whioh  in  ita  iaapfored  form,  0.  racosina 
oompactik  is  of  dwarfer,  more  eompaot  habit.  It  is  inoraased  hj  cuttings 
of  the  side  shoots  now,  placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  Cineraria  maritime  would 
eoit,  bat  the  plants  must  be  raised  firom  enttingB,  as  those  obtained  from 
seed  are  not  of  good  eoloar,  and  grow  too  strongly  in  the  Ifarat  year.  The 
eottlngs  may  be  pat  In  now  or  aaily  in  March  in  sandy  soil  in  gentle  heat. 
*Ehe  best  thteg  for  assoeiating  with  these  is  Ineine  Lindeni,  which  is  xeadily 
Inereased  by  cuttings  in  heat.  The  dark-leaTed  Beets,  as  Pell's  Crimson, 
aeoord  well  with  the  Oentanzea  or  Cineraria.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in 
boxes  in  a  eold  frame  or  yety  gentle  heat  early  in  April,  and  the  seedUngs 
nridced'Off,  when  the  roogh  qr  second  leaves  appear,  about  an  inch  apart  m 
boces,  ehadhig  for  a  few  days,  and  when  established  admit  air  and  light  fieely, 
and  plant  in  May.  Ton  may  Instead  sow  in  the  aaoond  or  third  wedk  d 
i^Vdl  whsBB  the  plaate  are  to  rsBoaln. 

Bklbct  Qulxhou.  (D.  £.).— You  will  find  aU  the  infonpatlon  yon  ztqolie  in 
'*  The  Gladiolus ;  its  Histoxy,  Cnltivation,  and  Exhibition,"  by  our  contributor 
*■  D.,  DeaW*  pubUahed  by  L.  Beere  &  Co.,  Henrietta  Street,  CoTcnt  Garden.  U. 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  best  twenty-four:— Addphe  Brongniart,  Delicatum, 
Beatrix,  Eugtae  Scribe,  EmTdlce,  Horaee  Veniet,  Jupiter,  Legouv^,  Madame 
TurtadD,  Madame  JDesiiortes,  Marie  Stuart,  Meyerbeer,  Michel  Ange,  Norma, 
Orphte,  PhcBbns,  Primatice,  Schiller,  Sir  J.  Franklin,  Ulysse,  Vligile,  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  VixginaUs,  and  Mrs.  E.  Whitbouxn. 

Chibooal  fob  Plants  (Wife  and  JfotA«r).->Any  Und  of  charcoal  will  do 
to  use  as  drainage  or  mix  with  the  boU  for  potted  phmts.  About  tiie  hire 
next  week. 

CnfEBABiA  Leaybs  Cubuvq  (S.  £.).— If  the  edgse  curl  towards  the  inner 
amfaee  it  is  their  natural  mode  of  growth. 

BuBin  Clat  as  a  Top-DBBsaiNO  (A.  SeoU).—li  win  be  benefidal  to  a  grass 
field,  of  which  the  soil  Is  of  a  retentiTe  character.    It  is  best  to  apply  it  now. 

Hawltoh's  Ststbk  ov  Pnn  Cvltobm  (H.  SX^ma  book  was  pubUshed 
.thirty  years  since,  and  is  probably  oat  of  print.  The  following  is  his  mode  of 
eulture :— Suckers  taken  off  in  October  or  November,  plant  into  pots  from 
6i  to  6i  inches  diameter  at  the  top.  and  plunge  orerbead  in  the  tan ;  this 
eanses  them  to  strike  root  in  a  Tnyfllioct  time.  In  this  state  let  them  remain 
without  aqy  water,  except  oeeaakmaOy  sprtaikltaig  them  with  the  syringe,  and 
this,  in  the  winter  season,  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  In  March  trans- 
plant into  pots  from  7  to  8  inches  at  the  top ;  and  at  this  shifting  plunge  up 
to  their  zlms  in  aheat  of  about  85°  or  mm  98<»  fbr  a  week  or  tiro  after  pot- 
ting, to  accelerate  their  striking  root  into  the  fresh  soil.  Ae  soon  as  ptanged 
eprinkle  them  over  their  leaves  with  water  V  ox  tP  warmer  than  the  atmo- 
aphere  in  the  house ;  and  this  mode  of  watering  ought  to  be  repeated  twice 
•-day  in  the  bommer  season,  except  in  very  doody  weather,  when  steaming 
the  house  will  be  foond  to  keep  the  atmosphere  and  the  plants  eolBdently 
moist;  bat  as  the  season  advances  cmly  water  the  plants  over  their  leaves  in 
the  evening,  at  the  time  of  closing  the  house,  whilsw  the  son  is  still  shining 
on  the  glass,  and  befbrs  its  rays  are  much  dhninlshed.  As  soon  as  the 
heat  rises  in  the  tan  give  a  good  watering  at  their  roots  at  this  season, 
te  settle  the  soil  about  them,  bnt  after  this  watering  the  soil  ought  to  be 
kept  sufficiently  moist  by  watering  the  plants  sJl  over  their  leaves,  every 
evening,  after  sonny  days.  About  the  latter  end  of  May  again  shift  into 
laiger  pots,  hot  at  every  one  of  theee  shiftings  the  bed  mast  be  replenished 
with  fresh  fermenttaig  materials,  ae  a  brisk  bottom  heat  is  of  the  graatest 
imporiance  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  plants  have  been  freah  potted. 
If  there  is  much  sun  at  the  time  shade  the  plants  rather  than  give  much  air 
for  a  week  or  two  after  potting,  bat  at  all  other  periods  they  ouc^t  to  have 
^enty  of  air.  The  size  of  the  pots  at  this  aMfflng  ought  to  bo  from  0  to 
10  indies  diameter  at  the  top.  The  pleats  an  every  way  treated  as  before, 
well  watered  over  their  leaves  alter  bright  sonny  days,  alsn  plenty  of  water 
thrown  on  the  pathways,  or  on  the  flues,  pipes,  Ac  If  the  plants  aro  in< 
tended  to  bo  turned-out  into  the  tan  in  the  autumn  they  may  thna  remain 
nnta  the  bed  is  ready  for  them,  hot  if  they  are  to  be  fndted  in  pots  the  iot- 
lowing  ssason  they  ooght  to  have  their  last  shift  early  in  August.  The  sixe 
of  the  pots  required  will  be  from  11  to  12  indies  diameter  at  the  top,  and  in 
order  to  mm  the  Queen  varieties,  as  well  ae  the  Enville,  to  a  large  size  they 
ought  to  have  their  last  shift  ten  or  twdve  months  previously  to  fnriting. 
In  the  fruiting  stove  he  recommends  the  marimum  heat  of  the  house  m 
November,  December,  and  January,  by  artificial  means  not  to  exceed  6r,  the 
minimum  S5".  In  spring  and  autumn,  if  fruit  are  to  be  swelled,  maximum 
by  sunshine  80°,  minimem  88^,  medium  by  artificial  heat  70".  In  the  tram- 
mer the  maximum,  under  the  ofTeet  of  strong  sunshine,  may  rise  to  9(r,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  drop  as  low  as  70°  in  the  morning.  In  very  bright  sunny 
weather,  Mr.  HamCton  says,  the  plants  In  fruit  had  better  be  shaded  than 
have  admitted  to  them  too  much  air  at  any  time  of  the  dav.  From  this 
xeeommendatloil  of  shading  we  entirely  dissent,  contlderfng  ft  to  be  one  of 
the  most  incorrect  practices  in  modem  nne  culture.  In  this  coantry,  where 
we  have  so  mndi  gloomy  weather  and  consequent  defidemrr  of  light,  there 
Is  never  such  an  excess  for  any  plant  that  is  a  native  of  the  tropics  as  to 
tender  necessary  shade  when  it  U  eetabUshed,  or  its  fkroit  swellhBg.  It  Is  a 
XMommendation  not  in  aeoorOaBee  with  the  dfatates  c(  nature,  though 
OTch  a  reenramendation  was  very  necessary  in  those  hjgonb  days  when  Pine 
Idante  were  coltivated  ahnoet  without  roots.  We  condemn  the  shading 
aystem  altogether  for  plants  of  say  age  which  an  astablished  with  roots. 
Applied  to  liuit  or  fruiting  plants  It  must  certainly  occasion  a  oonslderahls 
aaerifloe  of  thalr  best  qualitiaa.  A  far  mon  oorrsot  prindple  la,  instead  of 
shading,  to  asenn  in  fsrrid  weather  a  genial  humidity  to  the  interior  atmo- 
iVhere.  By  this  method  the  pleats  will  always  maintain  a  dark,  healthy 
green,  have  stems  stout  and  wdl  rooted,  with  leaves  short  in  proporiion, 
Wide  and  flediy,  and  wdl  aUe  to  show  and  swell-ofl  fruit  of  the  first 
^[oaUty.  In  cnder  to  swell  this  fftdt  to  a  large  slxe  no  air  oug^t  to  be 
given  until  the  thermometer  reaches  80°  or  85°,  nhich  wHl  genermlly  reach 
that  point  in  the  momidg  1^  nine  or  half-past.  To  keep  it  down  to  this 
give  it  the  benefit  of  air  ontll  half-past  t«i,  then  dose  the  honse  and  water 
them  over  their  leaves,  thus  let  them  remain  untH  hslf-pMt  two  or  three 
In  the  afternoon,  lettins  them  have  aU  the  benefit  of  light  end  soil  At 
half-past  four  doee  the  nouse,  syringing  again  over  the  leaves  of  the  plants, 
which  will  keep  them  moist  during  the  whole  of  the  night.  Newly-potted 
^ante  will  be  benefited  1^  a  heat  of  about  90°  for  two  or  three  wetts,  after 
Vhlch  time  it  may  fall  to  86^  maximmn  and  80'  ndnlnram,  bat  in  the  winter 


fT  wm  be  aollldent.  The  bottxnn  heat  required  tor  those  itentc  whidi  tie 
to  Kodoee  severd  fruit  from  the  aame  phmt  ooght  to  be  as  equable  as  poe- 
dUe,  at  a  meiUnm  of  about  80°,  and  not  to  floetuate  mon  than  8^  above  or 
below ;  however,  a  plant  will  swell  wdl  in  sommer  in  a  bottom  heat  of  70^, 
but  in  winter,  when  the  appei  incumbent  atmosphere  is  kept  cooler,  the 
plants  that  are  swelling  thdr  fruit  will  make  little  pnogiess  except  the  bottom 
neat  be  about  7B°. 

judge  from 

the  femde 

qpeeies. 


iRSBcm  (A  auhieribeT'i  9i«for,  Co,  Cor1t),—AM  wdl  as  i 
the  shattered  and  rubbed  state  of  the  specimen  ssnt  by  voo.  It 
of  the  pels  Tossock  Moth,  Da^yohira  pndlbnnda,  a  rataer 
— L  O.  W. 

Nairs  or  Fbuzts  (TT.  Atkin$on).-^'W9  do  not  wenflwlse  elfther  fif  the  sjpe-. 

cimens.    Are  they  not  local  seedlings  ? 

Naksb  or  PLAms  (X  D.  Itowsgy  ).-~Bqseos  Hypoglflesnin,  #r  double-leaved 
Butcher's  Broom. 


POULTBT,  BEE«  AXD  PiaEOI  OSSXHUOLE. 


EXHIBITED  BIRDS  MUTILATED— HAMBURGHS. 

I  AX  Borr^  to  find  that  the  mischieYooB  race  of  tailpallen  is 
not  yet  extinct.  I  sent  a  Blaok  Hamburgh  cockerel  to  the  late 
Bristol  Show,  where  he  won  the  first  prize,  and  returned  minoB 
both  sickle  feathers.  He  is  thus  rendered  useless  for  exhibition 
purposes  for  the  rest  of  the  season.    Of  course,  I  cannot  saj 

r>sitively  that  the  mischief  was  done  at  the  Bristol  Show,  but 
think  Tou  will  agree  that  the  following  facts  have  a  very  sus- 
picious look. 

In  1870  I  won  the  flrst  prize  with  a  Black  Hamburgh  cock  at 
this  Show,  and  the  bird  returned  home  with  one  sickle  feather 
the  leB6.  In  1871 1  only  won  the  second  prize,  and  so,  I  sup- 
pose, escaped  scot  free.  In  1872  I  won  both  first  and  second 
prizes,  and  when  the  two  cocks  returned  home  I  found  that  a 
sickle  feather  had  been  drawn  from  each.  In  1873  I  was  third 
only,  and,  I  suppose,  the  cockerel  was  not  considered  worth 
meddling  with,  for  he  was  returned  unhurt.  This  year  I  have 
a^aln  won  the  flrst  prize,  and  the  sequel  I  have  already  men- 
tioned— viz.,  both  sickle  feathers  are  taken.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  be  only  prudent  to  steer  clear  of  the  Bristol  Show 
in  future,  lest  my  friend,  whoever  he  may  be,  should  take  a 
fancy  next  time  to  the  whole  bird. 

I  see  "WiLTSHms  Bectob"  complains  of  want  of  support 
from  the  Hamburgh  breeders,  but  I  think  the  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  It  is  a  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  journey  from  Lan- 
cashire, the  Hamburgh  head-quarters,  to  Bristol,  and  as  long  as 
the  Bristol  Committee  offer  only  a  £2  prize,  and  charge  Is.  6d, 
entry,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  noxth-country  breeders 
should  prefer  to  keep  their  birds  for  the  shows  nearer  home, 
where  they  can  win  a  £2  prize  for  a  Bs,  entry  fee.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  is  a  Hamburgh  cup  offered,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  a  fifth  chance  of  a  cup  is  much  inducement.  I  do  not, 
however,  speak  from  any  personal  feeling  in  this  matter.  I 
have  always  supported  the  Bristol  Show,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
have  to  give  it  up. — W.  Sebjsaktbon,  Acton  Bumell,  Bectory. 

P.S. — Sinoe  writing  to  you  I  have  learnt  from  a  friend,  Mr. 
Kilvert,  Palms  Hill,  Wem,  who  also  exhibited  some  Black  Ham- 
burghs  at  the  late  Bristol  Show,  that  his  cockerel  came  home  in 
the  same  plight  as  mine— viz.,  with  both  sickle  feathers  missing. 
This  makes  it  still  more  improbable,  I  might  say  impossible, 
that  all  this  mischief  could  have  been  done  by  accident.— W.  S. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  YARD. 

As  I  think  my  poultry  book  would  compare  favourably  with 
many  others,  I  will  state  a  few  facts  from  it. 

Last  month  the  produce  of  two  yards,  one  containing  a' 
Dorking  cock  and  seventeen  mixed  hens,  and  the  other  a  Brahma 
Pootra  cock  with  five  hens,  was  217  eggs,  against  252  laid  hy  the 
same  number  last  year.  Now  I  iiiink  this  very  good,  especially 
as  it  is  said  to  be  a  bad  laying  season.  The  Brakmas  were  lay- 
ing from  November,  and  although  none  have  yet  been  made  use 
of,  there  have  been  several  broody  hens.  The  largest  yard  have 
the  run  of  a  l^ffe  field  and  a  long  run  besides;  the  others  are  in  a 
small  yard,  we  feed  on  whole  com  in  the  morning,  and  ground 
oats  slaked  with  milk  or  water.  Last  year  we  had  from  twenty- 
four  hens  and  two  oooks  1866  eggs,  and  never  wanted  for  new- 
laid  eggs.  We  reared  a  number  ol  chickens.  In  my  next  I  will 
say  something  as  to  the  different  breeds.— Gultob. 

CROWING  HEN  PRODUCTIVE. 

I  an  by  your  answer  to  <*  Spahish  Coox'a  "  inquiry  oonoeming 
a  orowing  hen  that  it  is  useless  to  kec^  her,  as  she  wul  never  lay. 
I  have  a  White  Dorking  hen  that  crows ;  she  adways  answers 
the  cock  in  the  morning,  and  is  tiie  best  layer  out  of  five.  She 
has  laid  twenty-eix  eggs  sinoe  the  21st  of  uet  December  to  the 
1st  of  tiie  present  month  inclnstve,  and  efae  has  not  left  off  yet. 
She  is  a  good  sitter  and  mother  as  welL  Her  age  is  from  loor 
to  five  yean ;  she  has  always  crowed  Bixice  I  have  had  her.    I 
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TCoeiTed  ih*  muim  advioe,  bat  wonld  not  act  upon  it,  and  she 
luw  well  npaid  ma  daring  the  last  two  yean. — Q,  Moselbt, 
8,  Bo9e  Cottag^a,  Alpha  Boad,  Surhiton  Hill, 


HITCHIN  POULTRY  SHOW. 

"We  were  very  sorry  to  find  that  the  liberal  prize  list  offered 
at  this  Show  did  not  attract  a  more  liberal  entry.  It  woald 
have  been  better  to  have  thrown  the  classes  open  to  all  ages,  as 
at  this  season  chickens  can  compete  quite  fairly  with  old  birds ; 
bat  even  then  we  fear  it  is  too  late  for  each  a  liberal  priae  list 
to  meet  a  fair  retam  from  exhibitors.  The  attendance  of  the 
public  was  also  very  small,  as  mi^ht,  perhaps,  be  expected ;  the 
place  having  little  population  of  its  own,  ana  being  just  too  far 
from  London  and  ouier  towns  to  attract  many  visitors. 

The  quality  of  nearly  all  the  classes  was  very  high,  and  the 
260  pens  of  poultry  were,  almost  without  exoeption,  shown  in 
aingle  tier,  with  the  Pigeons  on  the  top,  an  arrangement  which 
made  the  inspection  and  judging  of  the  pleasantest  description. 
The  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  Com  Exchange,  a  fine  sky- 
lighted building,  the  only  fault  of  whioh  was  that  on  such  a  day 
as  last  Thursday  it  was  somewhat  cold.  The  pens  were  all  weU 
littered  with  clean  chaff,  and  it  gives  uspleasore  to  state  that  at 
no  show  this  season  have  we  seen  the  birds  better  or  more  care- 
fully  attended  to,  the  whole  mansgement  reflecting  the  greatest 
oreoit  on  all  concerned,  and  forming  a  ouriouslv  strong  con- 
trast to  a  recent  notorious  fiasco.  It  is  much  to  be  hoi^d  that 
BO  excellent  and  thoroughly  straightforward  an  enterprise  may 
be  enabled,  in  spite  of  the  present  disappointing  resalts,  to 
occapy  another  tune  a  better  position,  ana  become  one  of  the 
recognised  fixtures  of  the  year. 

Both  classes  of  JDorkinga  were  very  good  and  very  small,  the 
Silver- Grey  cup  and  second  being  each  taken  by  excellent  and 
well-known  birds ;  and  the  cop  pen  of  Coloured  birds  being  of 
Buch  errand  size  and  quality  that  more  than  one  good  judge 
thoaght  them  the  best  pen  in  the  Show.  We  have  rarely  seen 
bett^  birds,  especially  in  chicken  classes.  Oochina  ware  not  so 
good,  neither  Buffs  nor  other  colours  being  at  all  up  to  the 
mark,  and  the  two  classes  only  numbering  eighteen  antries 
between  them.  Judging,  also^  was  far  from  easy,  there  not  bein^ 
one  thoroughly  good  pen  in  either  class.  The  cup  pen  contained 
a  very  good  cock,  but  not  a  good  hen.  Brahmas  were  exc^lent, 
|>articularly  the  Dark ;  but  in  this  class  we  thought  the  judging  at 
fault,  much  the  best  pair  being  the  third-prize,  both  oockeNl  and 
pallet  in  which  were  all  bat  perfect  f  while  in  the  cup  and  second- 
prize  pens  the  pullets  were  only  fairlv  eood,  and  both  oookerels 
were  a  dirtv  yellow,  coarse  in  comb.  Baa  in  n^;ure,  and  with  im- 
mense ill-shaped  taols.  The  next  best  pen  in  oar  opinion  was 
fourth;  it  contained  a  beautiful  pallet  and  a  very  nandsome 
though  small  cockerel,  which  won  the  third  prize  at  the  Palace, 
and  had,  at  least,  symmetry  to  recommend  him.  There  were  also 
most  excellent  birds  in  Mrs.  BaUlie  Hamilton's  and  the  Bev.  J. 
Bichardson's  pens.  In  Lights  the  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Dean's 
beautiful  Birmingham  cockerel,  tolerably  well  mated,  and 
which  is  certainly  the  best  bird  of  the  season.  The  other  prize 
pens  were  fair  average  birds,  and  Mr.  Haines's  pen  contamed, 
we  believe,  the  Palace  winner,  but  so  badly  mated  as  to  throw 
him  out,  though  the  cockerel  was  certainly,  next  to  Mr.  Dean's, 
the  best  in  the  class.  French  Fowls  were  good,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  prize  list;  Houdans  being  speciallv  noticeable  for 
bringing  agam  well  to  the  front  the  old  name  of  Mr.  O.  QuibelL 
In  CrSve-Cceurs  we  confess  we  would  have  liked  to  make-up  a 
pair  by  taldng  one  bird  from  Mr.  Wood's  pen  and  one  from 
Mr.  Dring'a. 

Passing  to  the  smaller  birds,  Oaws  were  fairly  good  classes, 
but  many  of  the  birds  rather  past  their  best  condition.  In 
Spanish  there  were  but  half  a  dozen  pens,  and  we  noticed  that 
the  combs  of  nearly  all  the  cocks  were  going  black  with  the  cold. 
The  winning  pen  contained  a  capital  cockerel  and  one  of  the 
best  pallets  we  have  seen  for  two  years,  being  verv  smooth  and 
large  in  face  with  a  capital  deaf  ear.  Spangled  Hamburgha 
'*  brought  in "  one  of  the  genuine  old  "  Lancashire  "  breeders 
with  a  capital  pen,  Mr.  Beldon  having  to  go  second.  The 
Pencilled  class  we  did  not  think  quite  so  good,  and  are  not  sure 
we  should  not  have  preferred  tiie  second-prize  to  the  first;  but  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  the  first-prize  cock  was  evidently  going 
rather  oat  of  order  hrom  the  cold.  In  Any  other  variety  the 
winners  were  a  really  grand  pen  of  Golden  Polish.  The  Selling 
class  contained  several  good  pens,  which  we  observed  were 
**  sold  "  in  nearly  every  case.  We  especially  noted  a  hishly- 
eommended  pen  of  Buit  Cochins,  the  pallet  in  which  would  not 
be  dear  at  £5.  The  Local  class  brought  out  Mr.  Shrimpton's 
grand  Partridge  cook,  which,  in  all  essential  points,  is  the  best 
tk>chin  of  ^e  season,  though  certainly  too  dark  in  colour.  Game 
Baniams  were  gooo— excellently  good;  and  compared  with 
others,  were  quite  a  strong  class,  numbering  twenty-one  pens. 
We  did  not  think  the  winning  pen  well  selected.  Any  other 
variety  only  conti^ed  a  dozen  pens,  the  first  prize  gomg  to  a 
good  pair  of  Sebrights. 

All  iha  elasses  of  Duckt^  thongh  not  large,  were  far  beyond 


the  average  of  a  country  f  how.  The  winners  in  Aylesbury  and 
Boaens  were  fit  for  any  competition.  In  Black  East  Indiana 
Mr.  Sainsburv  took  the  honours  with  rather  badly-matched  but 
exqaisitely-coloured  birds.  In  Any  other  variety  Mr.  Leno  won 
first  with  Mandarins,  and  second  with  his  Carolines.  There  was 
also  in  the  class  a  pair  of  the  now-seldom-seen  White  Call  Docks. 
Pigeons  were  remarkably  good,  and  cozopared  with  the  prize 
list  in  much  greater  comparative  force.  We  are  not  sure  that 
we  should  endorse  tiie  pens  selected  for  the  honours  in  Turbita 
and  Jacobins,  but  only  had  time  for  a  very  haaty  examination  of 
this  department  of  the  Show. 

DouujroB.— Silr«r-(i^«y.— 1  and  Cvp,  0.  E.  Cressv*!!,  Xsriy  Wood,  Bsmhof. 
B,  L.  Wr«B,  LowMtoft.  8.  W.  B.  Denison,  Wobnrn  Sands.  CoUtwredi,-^  and 
Cnv,  F.  Pariatt,  Qff«ak  Baddov.  %  Bav.  J.  O.  A.  Bakar,  Btgidaavada.  t,  B. 
Cbaeftmao.WaatweU.Kaiii.    he,  J.  Watta.  King'*  Heath.  Birminaiiam. 

CocHiK-CHn»A.— BkJT  or  Cinnamon,-!,  Capi  T.  S.  Bobin,  Petit  M6xuum, 
Janey.  S»  J.  Watts.  \e,  W.  A.  BanelL  Ai^/  other  ooUmr.^l  and  Onp,  W. 
A.  BomaU.  %  B.  Baldon,  Oottalook.  Wnfflay.  he,  Mn.  X.  Pryw,  Watwyn;  J. 
K.  Fowlar,  Ayleabnry ;  T.  M.  Darry,  Ocdaay.  . .  .   «     ^, 

Brahma  Pootba— Dot*.— 1,  CnptandJ,  Horace  LInffwood,  Creetmflr.  8,I>. 
Wright.  Crouoh  End.  BornMy.  4,  W.  Manaflald.  Cambridae.  vhe,  Hon.  Mn. 
A.  B.  Hamilton,  Woban.  kc,  l>t,  J.  Bolmaa,  Chasterflald ;  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Hamilton ;  Bar.  J.  BiohanUon.  Sandy ;  Uer.  J.  D.  Peaka,  Lalaham  Vioaraga  : 
E.  Pritohard.  TettanhalL  c,  P.  Uniworth,  Lowton.  Newton  le-WiUows.  LijhU 
->1  and  Cap,  T.  A.  Dean,  Maiden.  Bareford.  I  and  0,  Capi.  W.  BsTilkLWfa. 
t,  J.  Long,  Bromley  Gommoou  4kH.  M.  Mayaard,  H4»lm«wood,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Ac.  P.  Haines,  Palgrave.  Diss. 

OnBT»«(S0Ba.--l  and  Cup,  R.  B.  Wood,  Uttozeter.   «.  W.  Drtog,  FaTarahsm 
8,  Misa  Mortimer,  Badhall,  Rots,   oktf,  E.  B.  Wood  (1|;  H.  Feast,    he,  J.  J. 
Mlli4i»ff,  BjgglaaWada. 

HouDAXsT-land %,  W.  O.  Qoibell.  Newark.  8.  W.  Coppleaton.  LoiikwithiaL 
he,  W.  Dring;  B.  B.  Wood;  Mrs.  VaUanoe,  Bittingbonne ;  W.  O.  QoibelL  e, 
A.  G.  Bryant. 

Qkum,-Blaeh'brpa$Ud  Bsd.—l,  B.  Hall.  Cambridge,  i,  S.  Field.  Bioastar.  8. 
J.  Maaon,  Qloooester.  Any  other  voHtty.—l  and  (  B.  HalL  8,  BL  E.  Martin* 
Sonlthorpe.    he,  F.  Warda,  West  Farleigh.  „  „  „  ,^      -„.*_x  •.  t  ^  ^-a^ 

OBAMnm,-!,  F.  Jamas,  Peokkam  Bye.  %-  8.  W.  Sallam.  Whitwiek.  LsIomIw. 
8,  J.  8.  Dew,  Oamlingay  Miila. 

BAiiBUBOHS.-Ookr  or  Stlver-epangled.—},  N.  Varlor,  Denton.  8  and  8,  B. 
Beldon.   9*«,  M.  M.  Caakmore,  Sheepshed.  LooghboToagk.    Ii«.  W.  E.  Tiel^ttr. 

Swwiok;  BaT.  B.  Q,  Oreen,  Amo^UU.    Ooldor  BiUMr-peneiUed.'-l  sad  8,H. 
eldon.   S.  J.  Walker.  Birstwith.  lUpley.   kc.  W.  Speakmanc^Njuitwioh; 


Walker  (Black  Hamborabs).  _    ^ 

Hbixxno  Cz.AaB.— 1,  W.  Mansfield  (Dark  Brahms). 


S,  Mrs. 


.,-w«.„«  ««—„.—.,  .,.  ..»....»»  ,^ ,> T.  Ponsonbr» 

Qoldington  Bory,  Badfovd.  8.  M.  Leno.MarkyataStr6at  (Light  Bn^unaa).  he, 
D.  Yoang^Laamingtan  (BoffCoehin);  B.  Cheesaaa  ((^lcMU«d Doiking) ;  J.K. 
Fowler  (White  Cochin) ;  T.  M.  berry  (Partridge  Cochin);  H.  Beldon.  c.  Bat. 
K.  J.  Ridley  (White  Leghorn) ;  -  Booth  (Malays).       ^^    ^  ^      «_*^_,  ,.^_ 

LooAi.  CiLis8.--d«ir«irf«<v.-.0!iMi»  to  mmntemr$  rtMent  **BfrifonUhire 
OHd  Bed/or^hire.'-i  and  4,  B.  H.  ahrimpton.  lighten  BusMcd  (Coahin).  % 
O.  Crick.  Stopesley.  Luton  (Cochin).  8.  8.  Lucas,  HitoUn  (Light  Brahma^ 
vhe,  Q.  Oakley,  Luton  (Partridge  Coohin).  he,  H.  Ford.  Ridgemont.  Wobnra 
(Dark  Brahma);  a.  Spenoer,  StoUord  (OreTe>Conr) ;  a.  E.  Porter,  Bandy 


(Partridge  Cochin):  Rev.  C.  C.  Ewbank.  BiggUaw»da.  c.  Rot.  J.  G.  A.  Baker 
(Coloured  Dorking);  Mrs.  E.Pryor  (Partridge  CochinsK       „  _    ,., .         _, 

Bamtaks— (3A«fi«.-l  and  Cup.  M.  Leno.  t,  Capt  Wetherall.  Loddtagton.  f» 
W.  F.  Entwiala.  WeatAeld,  Bradford,  he,  E.  Fay»a,  Cardiff:  T.EandalLJiin., 
euUdford;  R.  Kemp.  Hofloway  Road.  London ;  O.Luoas,  HltcMn:  J.  Baton. 
Any  other  varUty.-l,  M.  Leno.  8,  C.  Reed.  8,  J.  Mayo,  vhc,  W.  fl.  Shackle* 
ton.  Bradford,    he,  T.  E.  Thirtla,  Loweatoft ;  G.  Oakley.  -  «.  i  ** 

Dcoxa^Jytobary.— 1  and  8,  J.  K.  Fowlar.  Jtouai*.-^  and  Cnp,  F.  Farlett. 
IT.J.Up^.  8. /.  K.  FowlTr.  he.  T.  J.  Upsher ;  J.  It  Fo wler.  BI^fcEd** 
Indian-^  Cup,  and  8,  G.  8.  Sainsbury,  Devises.  XJ.  W.  KoUaway, Merston, 
bla  of  Wight  he,  G.  Oakley.  Jay  olW  twrietw.-l  and  8,  M.  Leap  (Faacy). 
he,  E.  K.  Fardham,  AahweU ;  J.  Watts ;  W.  Boutcher,  Notting  HiU  (BCandahna) 

PIGEONS.  ..       „      ^  „ 

PouT»M.-Coc*».-l,N.HilL  Ealing.   2  and  8,  B.  Fulton,  New  CSroaa.   Sens, 

-1,  B.  Fulton.    8,  N.  Hfll.    8,  W.  Nottage,  Northsmptpn.      .  „  _  ,.         ,  ^ 
OA&aaaa.-Coekt.-l,  Cnpjuid  he.  R.  FolUm,  Hwelofd.   8,  B.  WiOhsr.   8,  P. 

R.  Bpenoer,  Hereford.    e^W.  E.  Nalder.StJohn's  street  ^>^  London. 

Hfn/J-1,  r! Fulton.  8  and 8,  E.  Walker,   he,  W. E.  Haider;  P.  E.  Spancer;  B. 

*'%*S5:aA«diRlSiton.  8.H.M.Maynsrt.  kd, H. Yardley. Binniagham. 
c,J.W.  P.  James,  Hereford;  P. R. Spencer.    ^    ^  ^^    ^___  „  „.      .,_..«« 

TDMBL«ae.-l  and  Cup.  H.  Yardley.  8,  J.  Ford,  MonkweU  Street,  London. 
8,  R.  Fulton,    he.  J.  Ford;  R.  Fulton.     ,^  ^       _     ^  „  «,  «,  ,.v. 

OWM.-1  and  i  E.  Fulton.   8,  W.  Whltek«r,  Henlow.   c,  H.  W.  Webb. 

TuiuuTs— 1,8.  Salter.  Egrov«.   8  and  ke.  B.  Fulton.   8. 0.  E.  CresswelL 

AnTwitKP:—Botning.—l  and  8,  Capt.  O.  Edwards.  Hrde  Lodge,  Hammw* 
smith  MalL  8.  J.  Sparrow  A  Cotton,  Qroevenor  Mews,  London,  he,  J.  w.  F. 
Jamea ;  F.  Lubbock ;  J.  Bnsaard.  Bedford,  e,  J.  Mantel,  Newport  Pagaell ;  J. 
Sparrow  &  Cotton.  Grosvenor  Mews.  London  18).  .  «  —  «j,     n  ,* 

Jacobims.— 1.  J.  Thompson,  Blngley.  8,  0.  E.  Cresswell.  8,  G.  Bardy,  Gold- 
hawk  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush.    c,5.Bardy;  J.  Thompson  (8).  ^    .  «, 

Fantaicb.— 1  and  Cap,  H.  M.  Maynard.  ^  J.  8.  Lovanidga,  Newark.  8,  B« 
Yardley.    kc,  J.  8.  Loversidw ;  P.  R.  Spencer.  „   ,  a  ikj--  !>«♦♦.•.- 

Aht  ototb  Vab»ty.-1,  R.  Fulton.  8.  B.  Yardley.  8,  J.  8.  Price.  PptteiJ 
Bar.    he,  P.  R.  Spencer,    e,  G.  Bardy;  A.  J.  Barnes,  Gloucesiar  (Black  Mag- 

^iia^il^Bei^ir  Tettoto.-^l  and  8,  8.  C.  Bettv.  Pwk  Street,  EegenVs  Park, 
London.  trJkc,  W.  H.  Mitchell,  ke,  W.  BlU,  Handforth  (4).  »'««  •»t«<J©«r- 
1, 8,  and  kc  W. HllL  a,  W.  H. MllohaU;  J.  G.  D^nn*  "^<»irtl»:<»-lS»«;  W. 
Am,  White.-^jMA  8,  W.  Bishop,  Doroheslar.  he,  W.  B.  MUchaU»  Moaetoy. 
Birmiogham ;  W.  HlIL 

Jttdqzb.— Poultry  :  Mr.  B.  Teebay.  Pigeons :  Mr.  F.  Grea- 
ham;  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones. 

FAKENHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

{From  our  Usiuil  Beporter.) 
This  year  the  entries,  the  quality  of  the  birds,  and  more 
eepecially  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  oo«nty  birda^ 
proved  that  the  exertions  of  the  ener^tic  Committee  were  not 
expended  in  vain ;  for  while  tiie  entries  were  large  as  compared 
with  the  past,  and  the  arraogements  and  management  better, 
yet  the  great  ioint  observable  was  the  superiority  of  the  stock 
shown  by  the  local  exhibitors,  which  in  some  instances  exceeded 
anything  shown  in  the  same  claBses  by  exhibitors  from  a  distance, 
very  few  pens  passing  unnoticed  in  any  section. 
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Of  Dorking  oooks  of  the  odouxed  Tariety,  a  mnd  broftd  and 
deep  oookerel  was  awarded  the  first  prize  anaoonni^  cap  for 
the  aection  of  the  large  varieties.  The  seoond  and  third  prizes 
went  to  large  adult  birds.  In  hens,  which  as  a  class  were 
Buperior  to  the  cocks,  a  grand  hen  stood  first,  the  rest  also  being 
ver^  good.  In  other  coLoors  of  oocks  the  birds  were  only  of 
ordinwy  merit,  bat  the  hnos  were  saoh  as  are  rarelj;  seen,  the 
cap  for  the  DorUng  section  falling  to  the  first-j^rise  SUver. 
Cochin  oooks  made  a  capital  class,  the  winners  b«tng  Bafis,  a 
Teteran  bird  carrying-off  the  cap,  closely  pressed,  however,  by  a 
most  exquisite  White  hen  belongmg  to  the  same  exhibitor ;  in 
the  latter  class  a  capital  BojS  somewhat  oat  of  condition  was 
iMcond.  Class  6,  for  other  colonred  Cochin  cocks,  contained 
good  White  and  Partridge  birds.  Brahma  cocks  park),  were  a 
large  bat  not  good  class,  although  some  of  the  birds  were  good 
in  shape  and  soond  in  oolonr.  Hens  were  also  nomeroas,  and 
the  winners  verv  flAe,  the  cap  being  awurded  to  Mr.  Lingwood's 
fine  hen.  Light  Bn^mia  cocks  exhibited  a  great  improve- 
ment in  coloor  and  marking;  the  hens  also  beinff  a  fair  lot. 
Game  were  one  of  the  finest  sections,  and  the  local  celebrities 
had  a  nomber  of  well-shown  birds;  one  Brown  Bed  cockerel 
won  both  the  open  and  coanty  cap.  The  rest  in  this  class  were 
'of  fair  quality.  Black  Bed  cooks  were  good  in  style  and  coloor, 
bat  the  first-prize  cockerel  was  minus  one  toe  nail,  and  the  second 
was  a  cook  without  a  spur.  This  variety  is  sadly  neglected, 
although  among  the  most  beautiful  of  Game.  Bed  hens  were 
very  good;  the  winners  were  all  Brown  Beds,  not  one  good  Black 
Bed  being  shown.  Cocki,  any  other  varietjr,  comprised  some 
{[ood  coloured  Duckwinn,  notably  that  wmch  was  first,  the 
second  being  of  high  quwW  and  colour,  but  they  were  not  in  the 
best  feather.  In  hens  an  almost  perfect  PUe  pulleib  was  first,  and 
a  Duckwing  hen  second.  Samburghs  were  not  numerous ;  in 
fact,  there  was  not  one  entry  of  bilver-pencilled.  The  Gold- 
4ipangled  were  very  good,  especially  the  cup  pen.  Gold-pendlled 
were  poor,  while  tne  Silver-spangled  and  Slacks  were  good.  Of 
Malaya  there  was  a  grand  disd[ay.  old  and  young  being  shown 
in  one  class.  They  were  all  Beds,  except  one  pair  of  Whites 
to  which  the  first  prize  and  cup  were  awarded.  Second  came  a 
Stylish  pair  of  Dark  Bed  chickens.  Most  of  the  lighter  odour 
were  white  in  tail  and  red  on  the  margin  of  the  breasts.  The 
Spanith  winners  were  good,  but  the  rest  poor,  and  French 
JrowU  were  only  of  moderate  quality.  There  were  two  Selling 
classes  containing  eis^ty-four  birds,  many  of  which  were  of  the 
hifi^est  quality  considering  the  resmcted  pricez« 

Bed  Game  Bantame  were  poor,  except  about  half  a  dozen 
birds,  comprising  the  winners  and  one  Brown  Bed  cockerel 
^own  by  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Wymondham.  Other  kinds  of  Game 
Bantams  were  Piles  first  and  Bantam  cap,  and  the  second-prize 
puokwings.  In  the  Variety  class  of  Bantams  were  many  good 
pens,  ana  the  prizes  were  awarded  in  duplicate. 

Duelu,  Aylesbury  or  Bouen,  were  only  of  moderate  quality, 
but  the  other  varieties  were  good. 

Turkeua  and  Gee$e  were  large  and  well  shown,  and  mostly 
county  birds. 

Bahbita  were  next  on  the  list,  the  Lop-ears  showing  high 
quality.  The  cup  went  to  a  grand  Tortoiseshell  doe ;  second 
came  a  Blue-and-white,  and  an  excellent  Sooty  Fawn  was  very 
highly  commended.  Babbits  of  any  other  variety  were— first 
Sliver-Grey,  second  Dutch,  and  third  Himalayan. 

The  list  for  Figmmt  was  somewhat  limited,  but  there  were 
some  good  birds.  Carriers  were  only  moderately  good,  but  there 
"were  some  very  good  Pouters,  both  winners  being  White,  and 
the  cup  for  the  first  three  classes  was  awarded  to  the  former. 
Barbs  were  only  young,  and  not  well  developed.  In  Tumblers. 
Bald,  the  first  were  very  pretty  Blue  Short-faces,  and  the  second 
«  vei7  clean-cut  hi^-coloured  pair  of  Black  Long-faces.  Some 
capital  pens  received  high  commendations.  In  Beards  the 
winners  were  small  and  neat,  and  the  first-prize  birds  took  the 
€un  for  this  section.  Tumblers,  any  other  kind,  were  Almonds 
of  nigh  quality  in  both  head  and  feather  points.  Fantails  were 
good,  but  mostly  auite  crushed  in  feather,  a  fault  not  easily  sur- 
mounted with  birds  often  in  the  basket  and  show  pen.  Dragoons 
were  a  good  class;  a  Blue  cock  was  first,  and  a  Bed  second. 
Antwerps  were  not  numerous ;  the  first  was  a  Silver  Dun  Short- 
face,  second  a  Long-faoed  Blue  Chequer.  The  Any  other  variety 
class  contained  nothing  striking,  but  in  the  Selling  class  were 
some  good  birds. 

Oanariea  were  not  numerous,  but  there  were  birds  fit  for  any 
competition,  the  prizes  going  genendly  to  the  new  Derby  tone 
of  colour. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  shows  in  the  counties 
of  Norfolk  and  SujSdk  is  the  excessive  railway  charges,  but  with 
%  proper  representation  made  by  the  combmed  societies  this 
diificulty  would  no  doubt  be  easily  got  over.  The  awards  were 
published  last  week.  

FEEIN  DUCKS. 

Thxss  Ducks  elidted  so  many  inquiries  at  the  late  exhibitUm 
Af  the  Connecticat  State  Poultry  Society,  that  all  poultry  fanciers 
and  farmen  who  have  good  iacilitiai  fat  zaiaisg  watenowl  will 


be  interested  to  know  something  more  *boat  their  good  qualities 
and  history.  They  were  brought  to  this  oopntiy  from  Pekin  by 
Mr.  James  E.  Palmer,  of  Storrington,  and  landed  in  New  York 
on  the  I4th  day  of  March,  1878.  Quite  a  larse  number  were  put 
on  board  the  ship,  but  most  of  them  died  during  the  passage. 
Mr.  Palmer  succeeded  in  getting  one  drake  and  tnree  Ducks  to 
his  farm  alive,  but,  of  course,  dwarfed  by  the  long  voyage.  Hiz 
attention  was  first  called  to  them  in  China  by  their  large  size. 
He  at  first  supposed  they  were  a  small  breed  of  Gtoese.  They 
recovered  thur  flesh  sooner  than  he  expected,  and  before  he 
had  suspected  them  of  laying  he  found  a  lot  of  their  eggs  in  a 
small  brook  ranning  through  the  pasture  where  they  were  con- 
fined. The  Ducks  laid  constantly  until  the  last  of  July,  some- 
thing over  one  hundred  eggs  each.  Some  of  the  eggs  were  sold, 
given  away  to  friends,  and  set  under  hens.  About  fifty  birds 
were  raised.  The  eggs  hatch  in  twenty-five  days,  and  the  young 
birds  are  about  one-fiurd  larger  than  the  Bouens  when  they  first 
come  out  of  the  shell,  and  they  grow  more  rapidly  through  the 
season.  Mr.  Palmer's  largest  pair  at  the  Exhibition,  only  five 
months  old  weighed  16  lbs.  without  any  fattening  or  special 
prenaration. 

Tney  are  dear  white,  with  a  yellowish  tinge  to  the  under  part 
of  the  feathers,  which  are  very  thick  and  downy.  The  wing 
primaries,  and  all  of  the  flight  feathers  are  remarkably  short, 
showing  tnat  they  have  long  been  domesticated,  and  are  not  dis- 
posed to  fly  much.  They  are  very  hardy,  not  minding  snow  or 
rain,  are  easily  kept  in  snuJl  enclosures,  and  only  require  a  little 
clean  water  and  regular  feeding  to  raise  them  successfully. 
Where  they  have  a  good  run  they  are  excellent  foragers,  and 
wiU  take  care  of  themselves  as  readily  as  any  other  breed  of 
Ducks.  They  have  large  yellow  bills  and  reddish  legs.  Their 
long  graceful  necks,  their  white  plumage  and  remarkable  size, 
make  them  pleasing  objects  upon  the  water  or  about  the  farm- 
yard and  lawn. 

They  have  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  all  poultry 
fanciers  who  have  seen  them  at  Mr.  Palmer's  farm,  and  were 
the  leading  feature  of  the  0tate  Exhibition. 

The  Bartford  Oourant,  in  its  notice  of  the  Show,  eays: 
**  The  most  interesting  event  of  the  Show,  and  of  the  year  in 
poultry  matters,  is  the  importation,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Palmer,  of  a 
new  variety  of  Ducks,  previously  unknown  in  England  or 
America.  They  are  as  much  larger  than  the  common  kind  of 
Ducks  as  the  Cochins  or  Brahmas  are  larger  than  ordinary 
fowbi." 

A  pair  of  the  old  birds,  and  four  pairs  of  their  oflEspring,  were 
on  exhibition.  The  importance  of  this  new  acquisition  to  our 
list  of  waterfowl  will  be  felt  by  all  farmers  as  well  as  fanciers. 
If  they  do  for  our  Ducks  what  the  Asiatics  have  done  for  our 
hens,  it  will  indeed  be  a  great  acquisition  for  the  whole  country. 
— W.  Clitt,  Myatie  Bridge,  Conneciicut.— (Canada  Farmer^ 


POLYGAMY  IN  PIGEONS. 

I  &B1CX1CBIB  reading  in  your  pa^es  some  few  months  since  a 
correspondence  on  the  above  subject  between  ''B.  W."  and 
"WiLTSHiBB  Bbctob,"  and  as  additional  information,  beg  to 
send  the  following. 

I  have  at  the  present  time  one  Blue  Fantail  cock  paired  to 
two  hens— viz.,  a  Blue  Fan  and  a  Tnrbit  hen:  both  hens  have 
eggs,  two  each,  laid  in  the  same  nest,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  exact  to  say  in  one  nest  compartment,  the  nest-pans  having 
been  removed.  This  is  the  second  time  the  same  three  birds 
have  been  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  previous  time  they 
did  not  hatch,  though,  I  believe,  entirely  owing  to  one  of  the 
birds  bein^  away  several  times  at  exhibitions,  otherwise,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  they  would,  as  I  have  never  seen  the 
nest  without  two  birds  sitting,  though  I  have  also  noticed  that 
the  cock  bird  will  sit  at  different  times  on  eadi  or  either  pair  of 
eggs,  whichever  may  be  vacated. 

The  Blue  Fan  cock  was  first  paired  to  the  Blue  Fan  hen,  but 
requiring  her  to  show,  her  iaitnless  mate  during  her  absence 
"  took  a  fly  with  another,"  and  the  poor  Blue  hen  came  back  to 
find  her  nest  occupied  by  another.  As  you  may  imagine  matters 
were  lively  for  a  short  time,  but  now  the  hens  sit  side  by  side 
quite  peacefully.  Sbould  the  reverend  gentleman  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  my  observations,  I  can  only  add— Onus  Pbobamdi. 


BABBIT  FEEDING. 

FiBST,  as  to  times  of  feeding.  Some  English  fanciers 
advocate  feeding  three  times  a-day ;  but  I  find  twice  sufficient. 
The  first  feed  is  given  about  six  o'clock  i..ic.  in  summer,  and 
about  half-past  seven  in  winter.  This  usually  consists  of  wheat, 
buckwheat,  or  barley,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  piece  of  turnip 
or  carrot  about  the  size  of  a,  small  hen's  egg.  In  summer,  when 
clover  or  other  green  food  is  obtainable,  a  small  handful  of  that 
is  given  instead  of  the  roots.  In  feeding  with  the  above  grains, 
I  alternate  them;  this  gives  the  Babbits  a  better  relish  for  their 
food. 

ThA  night  feed,  which  ia  given  aboot  six  o'clock,  is  alwijya 
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tMUs,  irith  a  handful  of  cat  hay  (doyer  if  to  be  had),  and  wh«n 
jprMn  food  is  icaToo  a  Bmall  pieoe  of  oaxxot  or  tump.  If  I  oan 
gpi  fresh  oloYsr  I  dispense  with  both  hay  and  roots.  In  nsinff 
creen  food  nerer  give  it  while  wet  Mt  onstom  is  to  cut  it  ana 
let  it  wilt  before  using;  ont  it  when  dry,  and  keep  one  day's 
supply  ahead.  Oocasionslly  I  giTe  for  the  morning  feed  whole 
Inoisn  com;  in  the  winter  or  in  cold  weather  coarse  Indian 
meal  stiixed  Into  scalding  hot  milk,  and  oovered  closely  for  half 
jui  hour  until  it  is  steamed  through ;  this  mess  must  not  be  soft 
or  msshy,  but  crumbly.  Peas  soaked  a  few  hours,  and  then 
drained,  make  another  good  change  for  the  morning  food;  once 
■»>moath,  or  oftener,  a  Uttle  linseed  oil  cake  may  be  given  with 
the  Indmn  meaL  but  it  should  be  quite  sparingly  used.  Vege- 
tables I  use  very  little  of,  and  only  after  bemg  somewhatwilted. 
Iiettuoe  is  too  oold  snd  wet.  Cabbage  is  somewhat  better.  In 
their  season  beet  and  canrot  tops  and  pea  haulms  help  along  the 
bill  of  fare ;  but  all  these  greens  are  only  giren  as  rdishes,  and 
thai  with  a  sparing  hand.  The  too  free  use  of  Tery  green  or 
wet  Tegetable  f  ood  will  be  certain  to  produce  the  most  disastrous 
xcanlts :  Pot-belly,  dropey.  and  other  disesses  are  sure  to  follow. 
Dandelion  tops  are  greedily  devoured,  and  are  a  most  excellent 
feed.  This  is  an  slmost  certain  cure  of  the  disease  known  as 
red  water,  and  is  an  excellent  oorveotiTe  of  other  ills.  Plantain 
leaves  are  also  a  safe  and  good  feed  if  not  used  to  excess. 
Potatoes  roasted  dry  are  also  esteemed  a  most  wholesome  feed. 
All  kinds  of  meal—- oatmeal,  barleymeal,  and  middlings  are  used 
by  Bn|^ish  fanders,  and  recommended. 

An  Bn^^h  writer,  quoted  by  Bement  in  his  work  published 
twenty  years  ago,  says  that  the  words  **dry  food"  "should  be 
printed  in  large  lettars,  and  placed  in  a  prominent  porition  in 
every  rabbitry."  In  the  observanoe  of  the  teaching  of  theee  two 
words  lies  the  key  to  success  in  thisfanoy.  No  matter  what  the 
provender  consists  of,  always  give  a  preponderance  of  dry  food. 
Some  writers  have  recommended  keepmg  a  cup  of  wattt  where 
'Hie  Babbits  can  have  free  access  to  it ;  but  this  loannot  endorse. 
In  extremelv  hot  summer  days  I  have  given  each  snimal  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  water  morning  and  night;  and  mv  breeding  does 
an  given  perhaps  half  a  sill  of  water  or  milk  for  two  or  three 
days  before  ana  sf ter  kinoling.  I  prefer  to  give  milk  when  it 
oan  be  had,  as  it  is  nourishing  as  well  as  tUrst-quenching.  At 
other  times  I  never  allow  them  to  have  water.  A  very  little 
salt  once  a-week  mixed  with  their  feed  is  beneflciaL 

For  condiments  to  tempt  the  appetite  I  use  fennel,  sweet 
marjoram,  parsley,  aniseea,  chicory,  and  tea  leaves  dried;  but 
ihesa  also  should  be  used  in  smaU  quantities,  and  more  as  a 
tonlo  than  as  a  regular  diet. 

I  thing  I  had  nearly  omitted  the  importance  of  removing  all 
.grain  or  food  from  the  feed  cups  before  puttins  in  a  fresh  supp  ly 
After  having  breathed  on  the  feed  and  nosed  it  over,  the  Ban  Bit, 
who  is  a  dainty  animal,  will  not  eat  it  unless  compelled  to  by 
iiunger.  A  verv  Uttle  attention  will  soon  learn  she  amateur  how 
mnoh  each  of  nis  pets  will  consome,  and  he  can  regulate  the 
feed  so  that  none  or  scarcely  any  will  be  left.  The  feed  caps 
ahonld  be  often  washed,  for  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  indispens- 
able adjuncts  to  success.  The  same  cup  or  vessel  should  not  be 
used  for  both  wet  and  dry  feed,  unless  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
dried  after  being  used  for  the  former. 

Does  with  ^oung  should  be  more  liberally  fed,  and  with  more 
nourishing  diet  than  others.  A  slice  of  bread  dipped  in  milk  is 
«  dainty  treat  for  them,  as  well  as  being  very  nutritious.  The 
amateur  will  find,  however,  that  Babbits,  as  well  as  himself, 
have  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  while  one  will  greedily  devour 
some  kind  of  provender,  another  will  refuse  to  touch  it.  In  such 
eases  batter  humour  the  tastes  of  the  animal  rather  than  risk 
loes  of  flesh  and  sidmess  in  trying  to  force  upon  it  a  distasteful 
dish. 

To  sum-ap,  my  rules  for  feeding  are :  1st,  Dry  food  maanlv; 
indy  Frequent  change  of  diet ;  8ra,  BeguUrity  in  feeding;  4tn, 
Cleanlinees.— A.  M.  Halstsd.— {P^^iSftooA;  BuUeUn.) 


HONET  AND  BEES  AT  SHOWS. 

I  iLDioin  the  straightforward  and  thoroughly  honest  wav  in 
which  vour  valuable  contributor  "  B.  &  Wr  has  put  his  views 
about  snows ;  but  I  think  if  these  views  prevail,  the  day  of  shows 
will  fast  pass  away. 

I  trust  my  last  letter  did  not  convey  the  idea  that  trickery 
"  was  perfectly  understood  "  to  be  resorted  to.  What  I  intended 
was  tnat  the  extraordinary  things  exhibited  had  been  obtained 
by  extraordinary  means,  and  that  it  was  ''  periectly  understood  " 
that  it  was  so ;  and  I  trust  that  neither  my  voice  nor  pen  will 
ever  her  used  to  say  one  word  in  favour  of  **  cheating  or  dis- 
honestyi"  much  less  to  defend  it. 

The  point  is,  Is  a  show  of  necessity  demoralising  ?  I  think  it 
is  ni^  Csnnot  an  article  be  what  it  is  representea  to  be,  and  be 
sepreaented  as  what  it  really  is  ?  Where,  then,  is  the  harm  ?^— 
no  one  is  cheated  or  deceived.  I  would  advise  a  rule  to  be  nuide 
for  all  shows,  and  in  the  most  stringent  manner  possible,  that 
any  article  placed  for  exhibition  being  misrepresented,  whatever 
41iiw  artiole  mii^  be»  it  should  be  foxleitea  to  the  committee; 


that  the  exhibitor  should  for  e^er  be  debsrred  from  exhibiting 
sgain,  and  that  the  cast  should  be  published  in  the  report. 

I  never  have  exhibited  anything  myself,  but  had  intended  to 
do  so  at  the  Manchester  Show,  ana  should  have  so  done,  but  for 
a  mishap  a  few  davs  before  the  time ;  and  here  is  a  case  m  point. 
A  schedule  of  prises  was  sent  me,  and  I  resolved  to  try  in 
class  A.  I  purchased  a  flO-inch  straw  hive.  I  placed  a  piece 
of  ffuide-comb  in  it  about  8  inches  square,  aiyl  six  cross  sticks, 
and  on  the  29th  of  May  I  put  a  eood  swazm  of  bees  in  it;  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  no  one  woula  have  been  better  pleased  than 
mvself  if  mv  singing  workers  had  accomplished  the  task  I  had 
set  out  for  them  without  any  further  trouble  or  artifldal  aid. 
But  the  weaUier  was  Mainst  them,  there  being  scarody  two  flue 
days  together ;  so  I  f ea  with  syrup  to  promote  comb-building, 
still  hoping  tne  good  tUne  was  coming  when  the  cells,  so  beauti- 
fully constructed,  would  be  iUled  wiva  honey.  I  united  a  small 
swarm  to  it  en  the  16th  of  June,  and  another  on  the  19th,  when 
I  placed  an  eke  underneath  6  inches  deep,  for  the  hive  (20  inches 
by  12}  was  nearly  full  of  combs.  (As  the  weather  oontmued  un- 
favourable, I  commenced  giving  honey  instead  of  syrup.)  The 
bees  increased  in  numbers  amadnsly,  and  commenced  clustering 
outride,  althon|di  my  hive  was  20  by  17.  On  the  8rd  of  July  I 
gave  them  anotner  6-inch  eke,  and  discontinued  regular  feeding, 
only  giving  them  food  now  and  then  when  there  were  several  con- 
secutive wet  days,  depending  upon  the  heather  in  August;  but 
in  that  I  was  disappointed  by  the  same  cause— bad  weather. 
August  6th  I  artificially  swarmed  the  hive,  so  that  it  might  be 
free  from  brood  when  taken  to  the  Show.  August  12th  it  wdghed 
148  lbs.  ffross,  and  I  took  it  about  three  miles  from  here  to  the 
moors.  On  the  16th  I  weighed  it  sgain,  and  it  had  lost  8  lbs.  On 
the  20th  I  weighed  it  sgain,  and  it  nad  regained  6  lbs ;  but  as  it 
only  wanted  a  fortaiight  to  the  Show,  I  brought  it  home,  and  re- 
solved to  give  it  what  noney  it  would  take  for  a  week,  and  from  the 
Friday  night  until  the  Thursday  following  it  took  nearly  80  lbs. 
On  the  Thursday  at  noon  Iwai  going  to  take  off  the  bottom  eke, 
as  it  was  not  quite  full  of  comb,  when  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  some  ol  the  combs,  and  afraid  I  could  not  make  it  look 
nice,  conduded  not  to  exhibit  it. 

Now,  all  this  was  not  done  in  a  comer,  for  everything  was 
open  and  aboveboard.  I  explained  to  everyone  who  came  to 
my  gwrden  what  I  was  doing,  how  I  was  doing,  and  what  I  was 
doing  it  for ;  and  had  the  hive  gone  to  Manchester  it  would  have 
been  as  truthfully  representea  there.  Am  I  to  any  extent 
demorali&ed  by  tms  performance  ?  I  think  not.  But  if  it  had 
been  done  with  an  intention  to  deceive  dther  the  Oommittee  or 
the  public,  I  would  denounoe  it  as  vigoroudy  and  as  unhesitat- 
ingly as  "  B.  &  W."  So  I  come  to  this  conclusion :  That  if  we 
are  to  have  shows,  there  must  be  something  really  grand  to  look 
at,  otherwise  visitors  will  not  come ;  but  it  need  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  *'  reality  and  truth."  Let  there  be  a  properly-defined 
schedule  of  prises,  require  truthful  representation,  and  then  we 
need  not  fear  the  result.— T.  Baoshaw,  Longnor,  near  Btmton. 


EDUCATING  PABBOTS. 

Of  all  the  feathered  pets.  Parrots  best  repay  the  time  and 
trouble  bestowed  on  them.  They  can  be  tauffht  to  imitate  the 
human  vdce  perfectly,  and  when  properly  educated  can  repeat 
phrases,  and  even  long  sentences. 

The 
the 

nearj,  _, 

selecting  a  bird  for  education,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be 
young  and  hedthy .  Treat  it  gdntly  until  it  becomes  accustomed 
to  your  voice  and  handling.  When  the  bird  recdves  IcBsons  let 
it  be  in  a  dark  room,  where  no  other  sounds  oan  be  heard  but 
tiie  voice  repeating  very  distinctly  over  and  over  again  the  words 
to  be  learned. 

As  soon  as  the  bird  makes  any  attempt  at  imitation  it  should 
be  rewarded  with  a  nut,  some  miit,  or  a  pieoe  of  sugar,  of  all  of 
which  it  is  very  fond.  The  teacher  must  not  be  discouraged  if 
severd  weeks  eUrase  before  his  efforts  are  rewarded.  Parrots 
learn  slowly  at  mrst,  and  should  be  taudit  to  pronounce  two 
words  distinctly  before  receiving  a  second  lesson.  After  bdng 
taught  severd  phrases  in  this  way  they  catch  words  and  even 
sentences  themselves.  It  is  said  they  never  forget  anything 
once  learned. 

Strict  attention  should  be  pdd  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  ca^,  and 
a  plentUul  supply  of  fresh  sand  provided  every  day.  Their  food 
should  oondst  prindpally  of  stde  bread  dipped  in  water,  squeesed 
dry,  and  a  littfo  mil&  poured  over  it.  They  are  fond  of  nuts, 
raisins,  and  all  kinds  of  sweet  fruits.  A  few  hempseed  may  be 
given  occadonally  with  advantage.  They  eat  vegetables  of  all 
Unds,  and  drink  coffee.  Animal  food  should  be  avdded,  as  it 
injures  the  jfixanagfi.— {Pet-Stock  Bulletin.) 

CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Books  (JTrt.  WaUKU-^TbB  price  of  Wxight's  *<Xbs  Biabma  IVnrr  ia  6f 
Ab7  bookuller  oan  obtain  it  lor  yoo. 
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[  VebrnvT  U*  UV^ 


Cuts  fob  Oakb  Fowls  (Ohe$Mr€).—Au  there  fa  a  eap  for  the  beet  Gftme 
eoekerel  joru  ooekeve^  mnei  be  sboim  in  tbftt  elaee,  and  not  in  fhe  elase  where 
there  le  a  enp  f cor  the  beet  Qtnie  oook.  Xhe  wocds  ''aoy  age''  makeao  dif* 
feienee. 

Tuns  ov  FiBTZusDia  (X  C.  C.).~Yoa  mej  set  the  ^gs  ouitiolj  at  the 
end  of  a  week.    We  ahoold  expect  them  to  be  ieitila  at  the  end  of  f oar  d^s. 

Hnifs  Ego-ohoppsbb  (Ai^  AmaUiMr),—Thn9  is  nothing  the  natter  with 
7onr  honse  or  treatment  exomt  giving  the  bookwheat  Dieoontinae  it,  it  is 
too  fattening.  Oire  two  feeds  of  meal  and  one  of  whole  oonu  CkiTe  barlej 
instead  of  wheat.  If,  as  we  gather,  your  peroh  is  within  IS  inches  of  the 
groond  yon  hare  not  the  least  need  of  a  hen-ladder.  The  birds  wiU  hop  up 
and  down.  The  only  ww  to  cue  the  pallet  of  hsr  bad  habits  is  to  remove 
the  peiQhes  f or  a  time.    The  fowls  will  not  soflsr  from  il. 

Hatob  fbox  ▲  8mnia  ov  Soos  (Fmoimu).— At  anj  season  of  the  year 
it  is  a  fair  average,  and  one  with  whioh  we  ahoold  be  oontent,  to  hateh  half  a 
sitting  of  eggs.  This  year  from  oar  lint  sitting  of  nine  we  have  Ave  ohiokens ; 
oar  two  next  were  eleven  eaoh,  and  we  have  eight  and  nine  from  them.  We 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  ia  tiie  early  season  a  oock  ahoold  have  few  (say  five) 
hens  with  him.  At  present  we  are  running  ten  hens  to  a  oocA:.  The  buyer  in 
yonr  case  has  no  elaim  wliataver  to  another  sitting.  He  has  already  hatched 
five,  and  has  no  xjght  to  expeet  as  many  now  as  he  woold  in  ApiiL 

BvBHOs-AzusAx  Ducks  (JW«iM).~Thay  woold  be  quite  as  saooeesfol  if 
yoa  bred  them  good.  Thsre  is  far  mora  difterenee  In  Baanos>Ayieaa  than  in 
CaroUna  or  Mandarin.  The  former  breed  well,  and  belong  to  the  olass  of  ase- 
m  birds— the  latter  axe  purely  "fancy  birds."  There  are  few  shows  whexe 
Bnenos-Ayrean  can  show  in  the  vatlety  olass— they  mostly  have  a  oUss  of 
thalrown. 

Fowls  vost  Tablb  (Su&«;r{&«t).— We  do  not  like  oxosses  as  a  rale,  but  if 
there  is  one  that  is  beatable  it  is  that  between  the  Bxahma  puUet  and  Dork- 
tng  ooek.  It  makes  a  good  table  fowL  We  hardly  imderstand  that  eternal 
craving  for  a  non-sitter  of  a  sitting  bvsedi  or  for  ineraaafaig  the  nnmber  of 
aggs  Nature  has  allotted  to  a  hen.  No  role  of  Nature  can  be  evaded  or 
interfered  with  with  impanltj.  Yon  may  mix  sitters  sod  iM>n>sitter8,  yon 
may  make  the  Brahma  lay  ri^er  more  eggs,  but  she  will  be  a  restless  and 
bad  sitter.  If  y<m  want  table  fowls  you  should  have  Dorkings,  or  Dorking 
and  Brahma  mixed,  and  they  shoold  have  yoor  best  run.  Ton  wiU  not,  how- 
ever, bteed  prise  birds  from  parents  closely  confined,  howevw  good  they  may 
be.  Yoa  must  so  aoaage  your  walks  or  pens  and  rone  as  to  allow  both  sets 
^  ose  of  the  thzee>ereB.  Our  division  woold  be  to  give  tha  DorUngs  two- 
iliirds  of  the  day,  and  fhe  Brahmas  one-Uurd.  It  is  seldom  a  stable  is  a  good 
plaee,  unless  the  floonng  be  covered  some  inches  deep  with  sand,  gravel,  or 
earth.  Stone,  wood,  tariek,  or  ehnken  are  aU  bad  for  fowls  to  zoost  on,  or  to 
hsahnt  iqpon. 

MANAOEmxT  oF*Pianoir8  (Touna  Be^iwMr).— We  cannot  think  of  any 
nie  plan  for  yoa  to  let  yonr  pair  of  Pigeons  walk  In  yoor  garden  and  yet  not 
fly.  If  you  cut  their  wings  (a  bad  plan  alwi^s)  they  woold,  hi  ithebr  loft,  get 
tells  and  break  a  leg  or  bruise  their  breastbones.  Yoa  mhrht  perhm  tie  the 
long  feathers  of  one  wing,  bat  we  do  not  recommend  it.  If  yoa  made  a  little 
place  of  cheap  galvanised  iron  wire  for  them  out  of  doors,  and  canied  them 
to  it  now  and  then,  that  might  do,  but  if  the  hen  were  about  laying  you  might 
lose  an  egg.  As  you  really  are  a  young  beginnn'  we  advise  you  to  send  to  our 
office  for  a  copy  of  Brent's  '*  Pigeon  Book,"  fne  for  nineteen  stamps,  and  study 
its  pages  earnestly. 

Oaxaxkm^  Xtbs  AvnoTBD  (B,  L,  P.).— I  hava  never  met  with  soeh  a  case 
before.  Do  you  think  it  can  arise  £com  cold,  or  does  Uie  sJfsction  appear 
chronic  ?  As  you  have  two  birds  suif ering  from  the  sam^  ftff*np^>tnt  I  uonld 
be  inclined  to  think  it  is  some  form  of  infecUoos  ophthalmia;  and  yet  it  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  general  health  of  the  birds.  You  can  do  no  harm  by 
bathing  the  eye  with  warm  water.  Hold  the  bird  firmly  but  lightly,  and 
bathe  the  eye  with  a  sponge,  or  poor  the  water  on  from  a  spoon.  You  need 
not  be  afraid  oi  drownmg  the  patlant,  and  mnst  not  be  surprised  at  the  forlorn 
iWearanoe  it  will  present  when  well  soaked,  for  it  will  be  next  to  impossible 
to  confine  the  bathbg  to  the  spot  affected.  The  bird  will  soon  dry  itself  if 
placed  near  the  fire,  and  wiU  look  all  the  better  for  the  operation.— W.  A. 

filLAXaTO]!. 

Gaxaby  Dtzba  BonnnOiT— 4StoLDiDiCH  rom,  BnHDina  (J.  G,  Webber^.— 
The  bird  most  hnve  died  fsom  epilepsy  or  apople^,  or— something  else.  In 
the  absence  of  other  evidence  to  lay  before  ue  Jaiy  I  woold  soggeet  a  vsrdist 
of  "Died from  natorsleaosee."  A  fresh-ouight  Ooldflnoh  ooght  to  be  raady 
for  pairing  about  the  end  of  IC^,  or  a  litUa  eadier.— W.  A.  Blaxszom. 

FsKDixa  TOR  HiOB  CoLoua  ixOA»AsnB  (All§  aiop«r  and  othtr§).^l  ham 
bean  inundated  with  inquiries  respecting  this  matter,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  nnder-conent  of  ftoeling  which  pervades  many  of  the  oommamea- 
tions.  Many  seen  to  doobt  the  potenoy  of  the  simple  reeipe,  end  others, 
thinking  something  else  lies  hid,  want  to  discover  the  little  secret  inanmot 
dlshitsiested  sort  of  fashkm.  However,  to  all  whom  it  may  ooDcam,  to  one 
hard-boiled  egg  add  an  equal  bulk  of  hrsad  onimbe  or  oroshad  faiscolt,  and  to 
this  add  the  Oayenne  pepper.  How  much  f  A  teaspoonful  t  Yoa  may  begin 
with  less,  bat  the  quantity  th^  will  eat  must  be  seen  to  be  belloved.  This  I 
•ay  adviaedljr,  for  those  who  will  not  believe  Mr.  Bemrose's  ipse  dixit  will 
baliava  nothing  till  they  see  it— and  many  not  even  then.  This  mixtaxe  most 
be  given  daily,  hi  addition  to  the  ordinary  seed,  and  mast  be  began  while  the 
blood  is  in  oircoUtlon  in  the  yoong  feather-is.,  iamsdiataly  be&ra  and 
daring  the  moolt.- W.  A.  Blajutoit. 

PoiKTS  or  A  Cbbstsd  Cah AST  (HigkJUld  and  Beginner).-^!  wiU  endeavoar 
to  fflostrate  the  points  of  a  Orested  Oanaiy  by  a  sketch  in  a  future  issue.— 
W.  A.  Blazstoii . 

Bkb  Mama»bmbkt  (£4*0  and  L«ar»— 4kNlitoiu).-«-Yoa  are  in  a  locality 
which  is  excellent  for  bees,  and  there  by  a  little  attention  and  psBasvarsnea 
you  will  soon  manage  them  with  advantage  both  to  yoorself  and  theeottagera 
around  von.  You  have  not  acted  wisely  In  keeping  the  bees  In  their  hive 
during  the  late  mild  weather.  The  sooner  you  open  the  door  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  bees.  When  snow  Is  on  the  ground  bees  should  be  kept  within 
their  hives.  You  wiU  do  weU  to  Iced  yoor  bees  in  March  three  times  a-week. 
About  half  a  pound  of  sugar  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  pore  water  will  make 
three  feeds  for  them.  In  ApiU  the  quantity  may  be  either  iaeraased  or  the 
food  may  be  given  more  fre^nently.  if  your  hive  is  a  strong  and  healthy  one 
It  will  require  saperlng  at  ute  beginning  of  May.  By  turning  up  yonr  hive 
yon  may  cut  guide  comb  enongh  oot  of  it,  wltboat  much  Injuxy,  for  your 
supers  or  swarm  hives  duilng  this  year.  Doobtlese  gaide  comb  and  supers 
may  be  readily  obtained  from  dealerS|  but  we  cannot  recommend  one  in  pre- 
ference to  another.    Oonsolt  oar  advertising  oolnmns  from  time  to  time. 

Bkbs  nc  SuFBAS  {Seyhor). — ^Your  case  is  not  singular  as  respects  the  bees 
takloff  possession  ol  the  supers.    We  are  in  the  same  predicament  wtth  three 


of  our  hives,  and  are  somewhat  possled  how  to  treat  them.  Th^  stock  hives 
below  were  no  doubt  utterly  destitnte  of  food  when  late  autumn  came,  and 
the  sensible  ersatnres  prefwred  to  aeoend  to  the  attics,  where  they  had  stored 
their  early  summer  snppUes,  rather  than  give  themselres  the  nnneoesaary 
labour  of  carrying  it  below.  If  yoor  sopeai  are  tolerably  large,  yoo  mlfi^t 
remove  the  stock  hives  now  nod  ceserre  them  for  the  time  whan  the  bees 
wanted  room.  Thev  would  then  immediately  take  to  them,  and  thither  tha 
qaeens  woold  speedily  deecend  and  the  supers  become  bond  fide  supers  agahu 
This  is  what  we  are  inclined  to  do,  if  we  do  not  let  well  alone  and  leave  tha 
bees  to  thefar  own  devices.  The  only  gain  to  the  bees  that  we  can  see  ia 
adopting  the  former  coarse  would  be  tlie  saving  to  them  of  laboor  In  paasittg 
in  and  out  from  the  open  air.  Of  oooise  the  beanty  of  tha  honeycomb  in  the 
supers  will  be  spoilt,  but  better  this  than  risking  the  loas  of  yoong  brood 
aheady  in  course  of  rearing,  and  the  sacrifioe  of  many  Talnabla  lives  in  any 
process  of  translation  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

ASKD  Stock  Hiybs  (/dM»).— We  think  it  better  after  eight  or  ten  years 
to  transfto  bees  to  a  new  hive  and  deetroy  the  old  and  blackened  comb.  No 
doubt  there  are  instanoew  when  bees  have  thriven  in  much  older  hives,  hot 
in  how  many  instances  has  there  been  failore?  The  proper  time  for  doing 
this  is  after  the  issue  of  the  first  swarm,  before  the  young  queen's  eggs  havo 
been  largely  hatched,  say  about  a  fortnight  after  the  issue  of  the  swarm.  Pot 
this  in  the  old  hive's  place,  which  will  tend  to  inereaae  the  young  popolatlon 
in  the  latter  and  prevent  its  swarming  a  second  time. 

Hiybs  (J.  A,  o.).— Sevnral  makers  advertise  in  oor  edoans,  and  supply 
beeealso.    Write  to  them,  and  ascertain  which  can  best  meet  yoor  wiahas. 

SuoAB  {W.  J.  (7.).— Any  wholesale  grocer  woold  sopply  yoa. 


MBTEOBOLOaiOAL  OBSSBVATIONS. 

Oami>bn  Squab*,  Lohdov. 

Lai.Srsa^Q'^  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


DATS. 


9  A.V. 


We.  4 
Th.    S 

FrL  6 
Bat.  7 
Son.  8 
Mo.  9 
To.  10 


Means 


Inches. 
89.696 
8OJ00 
•0.468 
80.8« 
80.096 
80.998 
90.606 


80.4U 


deg. 

86.0 

90J 

96.7 

17.8 

41.0 

99.9 

81.0 


81.8 


84: 

99.8 

96.6 

17.7 

87.5 

98.4 

90.6 


•0.7 


N.B. 

N. 
N.B. 

W. 

N. 

K. 

N. 


deg. 
41J 
40.9 
88.9 
87.7 
98.4 
88.9 
97.1 


Is  VSB  DAT. 


88.7 


Shade  Tem- 

peratore. 

Max. 

Mtai. 

S5- 

deg. 

81.9 

84.6 

19.9 

80.O 

94.9 

UJt 

96U) 

44.7 

97.7 

88.4 

94.9 

•4.8 

17.8 

88.6 

87.8 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

~H     ,    On 
sun.    grass 


deg. 
603 
86.1 

800 
68.8 
81.8 
89.6 
SM 


69.6 


deg. 

981 
16.7 
M.1 
16.0 
17.6 
11.7 
IM 


S6.S 


OMO 


Qjtm 


4th.— Bather  frosty,  hot  a  fine  pleasant  day. 

Stii.— Foggy  and  dark  in  the  morning,  and  so  eontlnned  all  day. 

6th.— Fog  in  the  morning;  maeh  brighter  about  noon,  but  stfll  foggy,  st 

times  very  dense. 
7th.— Fog  with  white  frost  ia  aunsilDg;  vsiy  flno  day;  tiie  frost  gootb  by 

noon  and  maoh  warmer. 
8th.r-Fine  early,  and  occasionally  so  aU  day ;  small  movballsor  "gtaivd* 

falling  between  8  and  4  P.x. 
9th.— ▲  vety  fine,  bright,  cold  winter's  day. 

lOth.— Alight  snow  between  6M  and  7  A.X., from  which  tfanait  was*  floe 
frgetyday. 
The  mean  tempeiatore  at  9  am,  10°  below  that  of  tlusueevioas 
fog  at  times,  bat  some  nice  bright  winter  weathoc.— a.  J.  Sncoaa. 


OOVSNT  OABDEN  MARKET.— Fbbbuabt  U. 
Wb  have  but  little  alteration  to  report  here,  the  markets  generally  being 
vezy  quiet.  The  supply,  however,  is  quite  sntWnient  for  ail  reqalzementi,  the 
nrieee  being  rather  below  the  aTeiage  of  fonner  years.  ▲  Isvge  qoantity  of 
Potatoee  is  offered  at  tha  dapOts  and  wateaide  piemiaeB,  the  balh  being  ia 
Teiy  fair  condition. 

7BUIT. 


Apples tsfere   1 

Apricots dOB.   0 

Cherries V'lb.   0 

Chestnuts bushel  10 

Currants i  sieve   0 

Black do.  0 

Figs doz. 

Filberte lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Ck)oseberries quart 

Grapes, hothouse....  lb. 

Lemons ^flQO 

tteions  ......*•••.. 


d.  s.  d. 
Otol  6 
0     0 

0 
90 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

7 

11 

• 


Mulberries ^Ib. 

NeotartaMS dos. 

Oranges ¥'100 

Peaches dos. 

Pears,  kitchen doz. 

deesert dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums I  sieve 

Qoinoee doz. 

ttaspborries lb. 

Strawberries ¥'lb. 

Walnuts bashel 

ditto ¥'109 


a. 
Artiehokes. «..»«....  del.  8 

Asparagus ¥'109   4 

Frenoh  16 

Beans. Udaey....  ¥'100  I 

BeetTsed doa  1 

Brooooli bundle  0 

Cabbage doa.  1 

Capsiooma ^loo  l 

Carrots bunch  0 

OaoUfiowar dos.  8 

Celery handle  1 

Coleworte..do8.banches  1 

Cooombera eaoh  1 

piokUng dos.  0 

■ndlva doa.  % 

Fennal ••....  bonoh  0 

Garlic lb.  0 

Herbe banch  0 


TBOBTABLBB. 

d.  I.d. 
0to6  • 
0     8 


Leeka •••••..baneh  0 

liettooe.... .doa.  1 


0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
« 

0 

• 

6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
0 


0 
8 
8 
I 
1 
0 
0 
8 

i 

4 
9 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
4 
0 
4 


Mnshrooma,...,. ..  pottla 
Mustard  St  Cress.  J»annet 
Onions •  Dushel 

pieUing........  quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bonohea 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoee... boahal 

Kidney •.«  do. 

Rouna.. do. 

Badiehee..  doB.bonchea 

Bhobarb bmadla 

Salsafy bundle 

SsToys dos. 

Scoraonera bundle 

Sea^nle... •«....•  bssbet 

Shallots lb* 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doa. 

Turnips .....^ 

VegataUeMacrows 


s.d. 

8.d. 

0    OtoO   0 

0   0 

0   8 

4    0 

U   0 

0    0 

8   0 

1    0 

1   0 

1    0 

8    0 

8    0 

8   9 

0    0 

0    0 

0    8 

0   0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0   0 

10    0 

16    0 

1    0 

1   9 

■.d. 

a;<s 

1    Otol    0 

0    1 

8    8 

8   • 

4    0 

0   9 

0    0 

8    « 

0    0 

0    0 

1    9 

0    9 

1    8 

I   0 

1    0 

1    8 

0    8 

1    0 

1   0 

0   8 

0    0 
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47.1      8&8 
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80.5 
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6 
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B 
9 
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SL8».   1!h«|^MrtMftlMa«wM6r.ottfthe96ti^l888tuillteid!Ww(doU10»onfk^                   TIm  gnalwi  Ml  of  xmin  vm  0.99  Ineh. 

MY  SEED  ORDEBB— A  BBTROSPBCT*—  No.  2. 

7  term  of  TeBponsibiliiy  arrived.  I  ftm  Bore 
it  toned  down  my  eritioiszn  on  the  practice 
of  a  veteran  who,  I  had  thought,  was  so  far 
behind  modern  times  and  requirements.  I 
thought  of  the  never-failmg  supply  of  vege- 
tables  in  season,  and  the  satiation  they 
must  have  given,  a  complaint  being,  never 
thought  about.  His  advice,  which  had  be- 
come a  proverb,  and  which,  I  fear,  was 
once  deemed  obsolete,  or  made  up  of  an 
old  man's  prejisdioe,  came  Bonndinff  in  my  ears,  and  like 
the  lingering  refrain  of  a  tana  that  hauniB  the  memory,  it 
would  not  be  shaken  off.  **  A  few  things  and  good  to 
depend  on,  and  of  these  a  strong  lot,"  I  began  to  think 
might  be  sound  doctrine ;  it  might  be  the  outcome  of 
half  a  century  of  practice,  and  not  the  mere  dictate  of 
octogenarian  prejudice.  It  shook  my  youthihl  uxfialli- 
bility,  and  I  sought  advice;  but  where?  In  the  very 
place  where  most  young  men  mistakingly  fly  to-— viz.,  a 
**  clever  young  fisllow."  The  world  is  ML  of  them ;  we 
meet  them  everywhere;  their  confidence  is  iJluring,  and 
their  asBunmoe  and  addxesB  fasotnating.  They  are  fiiUy 
abreiMt  of  the  times,  if  not  a  nwroh  in  advance.  They 
mnBt  know  better  than  the  *'  old  sehooL"  If  you  ask 
them  a  question  you  get  an  answer.  They  cannot  afford 
to  admit  their  ignorance,  it  would  be  derogatory  to  their 
reputation  and  standing.  They  wefur  spectacles  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  are  ever  making  **  disoovenes."  These  are 
the  men  to  ^ve  advice.  This  is  tiieir  great  forte.  Asked 
or  unasked  it  is  all  the  same ;  they  are  fhll  of  notions  and 
opiniona — ^inispirationB  of  genius — and  being  philosophers 
too,  the  world  must  have  the  benefit  of  their  know&dge. 
Aflk  them»  Do  they  ever  contribute  to  garden  literature  7 
and  you  soon  find  tiiey  "don't  care  for  papers;"  have 
been  "  wanted  to,  but  have  deelined."  When  they  were 
at  so-and-so  they  took  all  the  best  priees  for  this  and  that, 
and  the  gardener  got  all  the  credit  and  reward-— they,  of 
course,  srowing  the  things ;  he,  poor  old  man,  kno^g 
very  Httle  about  it.  It  was  such  a  one  as  this  who  upset 
my  convictions  inherited  as  the  legacy  of  my  old  friend ; 
and  now  I  will  upset  his  theoretical  fancies,  and  his 
mythical  skill  shall  fade  away  when  tried  against  quiet, 
nnobtmsive,  and  long-won  experience. 

We  took  the  catal^fues,  and  stopped  first  at  Beet.  The 
one  sort  that  had  given  such  satisfaction  for  years  past 
was  almost,  but  not  quite,  left  out,  and  four  other  varie- 
ties distributed  over  the  allotted  Beet  ground.  One  of 
the  new  ones  was  fortunately  tiie  same  as  the  old  one, 
or  a  Beet  feunine  was  inevitable,  the  others  by  shape, 
taste,  or  colour  not  being  liked.  What  advantage  then, 
snggestB  common  sense,  in  growing  half  a  dozen  sorts 
when  that  which  pleases  the  best  is  known  ?  Why  not 
occupy  the  ground  with  it  alone,  and  have  an  abun- 
dance ?  From  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  done,  and 
year  by  year  not  a  complaint  is  whispered.  The  old 
man  was  right,  the  young  one  wrong.  Beets  and  palates 
vary,  and  better  than  quoting  an  individual  sort  by  name 
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it  is  more  sensible  advice  to  say,  Prove  the  kind  most 
liked  in  your  individual  case,  and  whatever  others  are 
grown  keep  to  the  best  in  the  main,  and  have  sufficient 
of  it  alone  for  all  demands ;  then  you  are  safe,  and  may 
still  enjov  variety,  if  ground  is  plentiful,  by  limited  trials 
cd  other  kinds. 

We  next  cMne  to  Oabbage--one  of  the  most  important 
erops  if  early.  Earliness  is  a  supreme  condition,  afiiset- 
ing  its  value,  ae  all  know  who  have  had  to  wait  for  Gab- 
bf^es  "torning-in"  after  the  Winter  Greens  would  no 
longer  fiU  the  vegetable  basket.  In  my  order  eight  sorts 
were  marked  and  grown ;  but  never  again  shall  my  trust 
be  put  in  catalogue  descriptions  of  this  standard  vege- 
table. There  are  far  too  many  in  the  market  to  be- 
wilder and  disappoint.  But  for  a  sowing,  amongst  the 
rest,  of  a  littie  seed  of  my  old  chiefs  saving  the  place 
would  have  been  eabbageless  in  Cabbage  time,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  think  what  would  ha*^  been  the  result.  I 
have  tried,  I  may  say,  seores  of  varieties,  or  rather  scores 
of  names,  iit  my  time,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  strains  are  now  more  numerous,  but  less  distinct  and 
pure,  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is,  if  you  Older  a  given  lund  at  three  different  places 
it  is  more  than  possible  you  will  get  at  least  two  varieties, 
perhaps  three,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the 
same  one  soft  ordered  from  all.  The  Cabbage  seed  trade 
is  out  of  gear.  The  array  of  names  and  aliases  is  too  great 
to  keep  in  order.  The  individual  is  lost  in  the  multitude. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  good  early  sorts,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  know  where  to  send  and  what  to  send  for  with 
security.  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  with  three  sorts 
I  am  never  scarce;  I  used  to  do  it  with  two,  but  I  have 
added  Cocoa-nut  to  the  true  Atkins'  Matchless  and  Early 
York.  The  old  man's  practice  and  his  one  sort  a^in 
put  to  confusion  the  young  man's  eloquence  on  the  eight 
"  rolendid  new  varieties." 

Cauliflowers  are  like  Spanish  grandees — a  good  many 
names  attaching  to  one  individual.  In  youthfol  ardour 
I  tried  all,  and  no  harm  came  by  it,  but  in  the  course  of 
years  have  come  down  to  my  old  friend's  number.  I 
can  nearly  do  everything  required  with  one — ^Walcheren, 
and  quite  when  I  add  to  it  a  first-rate  type  of  Early 
Erfurt.  With  these  two  and  Broccoli  I  can  cut  heads 
of  first-table  quality  every  day  in  the  year,  the  first 
Broccoli,  Snow's,  promptiy  following  the  last  Cauliflower, 
Walcheren,  in  Januaiy ;  and  the  first  Cauliflower,  Erfiort 
or  Dwarf  Mammoth,  following  as  promptly  the  last  Broc- 
coli, Cattell's  Eclipse,  in  June.  That  does  all  that  is 
needed.  But  before  leaving  Cauliflowers  I  must  say  that 
for  giving  away  or  exhibiting,  and  small  ones  for  home 
use,  Yeitch's  fine  introduction,  Autiunn  Giant,  has  won 
a  permanent  place.  But  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other 
mighty  host  of  BroccoK?  Of  numbers  under  different 
names  I  wiU  venture  to  say  that  they  are  so  much  alike 
that  yon  cannot  tell  "  t'other  from  which."  Most, 
however,  are  good ;  Adams'  Early,  Dilcock's  Bride,  and 
Wilcove,  with  the  two  above  named,  give  me  an  un- 
failing succession,  and  are  of  more  real  use  than  I  found 
double  the  number  of  sorts  in  my  earlier  days. 

No.  1825.— Vol.  LL,  Old  SiBisf. 
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Onions,  whioh  were  once  a  source  of  anxiety  to  me  as  to 
ordering  the  best,  were  only  got  oTer  by  my  clever  yonng 
adyiser  voting  this  and  that  indispensable,  nntil  we  embraced 
all  in  "  large  type,"  and  now,  like  my  old  tutor,  they  have 
gradually  come  down  to  two.  With  James's  Keeping  and 
White  Tripoli  I  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  short  of  Onions 
for  above  five  minutes  at  a  time. 

Jost  a  word  on  Lettuce.  Tear  by  year  odd  sorts  dropped 
out  of  the  order,  and  only  two  remain — viz.,  Hardy  Green  and 
the  old  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos.  Don't,  young  friends,  cry 
"  ridiculous,"  because  the  last  requires  tying.  It  does,  but  then 
there  is  no  Lettuce  like  it  for  lorue,  full  flavour,  solidity,  and 
crispness ;  and  if  you  have  a  Lettuce-connoisseur  to  supply, 
you  will  find  that  nothing  will  satisfy  so  well  as  this  old  land 
if  only  put  on  the  table  in  first-rate  trim.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
common, indeed  it  is  frequent,  for  visitors  at  the  table  to 
come  into  the  garden  the  next  morning,  see  the  Lettuce  grow- 
ing that  they  found  so  good  to  eat,  and  take  down  its  name. 
No  more  need  be  said,  except  that  whatever  others  are  grown 
this  is  the  Lettuce  to  depend  on  for  the  main  supply  sunmier  and 
winter.  If  it  ever  fall  to  my  lot  to  describe  it  in  a  catalogue 
I  shaU  say,  **  StUl  the  hardiest  and  the  beet." 

Need  I  say  anything  on  Beans  f  Perhaps  only  to  observe 
that  Carter's  Champion  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  Scarlet 
Bunner ;  and  as  to  dwarfs,  Negro  for  strong  land,  and  tiie  old 
Mohawk  for  light  soUs,  may  always  be  depended  on  to  do  their 
duty  wall.  Common  Broad  Beans  hardly  demand  a  word,  but 
in  point  of  quality  Beck's  Dwarf  Gem  heads  the  list  and  should 
never  be  omitted.  As  to  the  larger  ones,  the  best  or  the  worst 
will  neither  make  nor  mar  any  man's  reputation,  and  as  there 
is  not  much  danger  of  a  wrong  choice  I  can,  with  a  good  con- 
science, '*  leave  ihem  to  chance." 

I  pass  on  to  Peas.  Here  anxiety  and  perplexity  once  cul- 
minated. It  is  not  so  now.  I  have  no  misgivings  as  to  what 
to  order  to  "  follow  one  another,"  and  have  no  lurking  fear  of 
having  to  change  "  a  word  or  two  of  a  sort "  with  the  heads  of 
the  kitchen  and  parlour.  Mind,  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word 
against  the  new  varieties,  as  I  know  how  good  some  of  them 
are,  but  I  will  say  this  fearlesslv,  that  by  growing  too  few  or 
too  many  sorts  you  spoil  alL  I  have  neither  stolen  nor  begged 
experience  on  the  point,  but  bought  it.  Had  I  been  content 
to  follow  my  safe  old  giUde  instead  of  putting  my  trust  in  the 
young  one,  I  should  never  have  been  driven  to  make  explana- 
tions and  frame  apologies  In  the  all-important  matter  of  Peas. 
Once  on  a  time,  when  I  thought  I  knew  most  things — ^and  the 
few  I  had  overlooked  my  precocious  friend  had  duly  appro- 
priated-—my  seed  order,  of  course,  embraced  about  twenty 
varieties.  The  **  row  of  a  sort  to  follow  another "  was  to 
gain  its  just  triumph.  Ancient  prejudice  was  to  be  swept  out 
of  the  garden  bv  modem  practice.  The  past  was  to  be  lost  in 
the  success  of  Uie  present.  The  old  system  must  die  and  the 
new  style  reign  supreme.  How  futile  I  They  were  duly  sown, 
the  nicest  possible  calculations  being  made  as  to  the  time  of 
each  coming  in  to  **  follow  one  another."  But  they  did  not  i 
keep  correct  time— and  then,  what  ?  Why,  of  course,  we  blamed  I 
the  seedsman  for  not  sending  them  tme  to  name.  How  often  I 
it  is  that  ignorance  begets  injustice  1  The  sorts  were  good  ) 
enough  in  themselves,  but  by  having  too  many  Idnds  and  too 
few  of  each,  we  spoiled  all,  and  in  this  way  we  were  often 
driven  to  make-up  a  dish  of  two  or  more  varieties.  Toimg 
men,  that  wo'n't  do.  Mix  Laxton's  Quality  and  Hundredfold, 
for  instance— two  excellent  Peas  in  themselves— but  the  mixing 
spoils  both;  or  two  older  ones,  Champion  of  England  and 
ftizetaker,  and  then — ^be  ashamed.  If  I  were  driven  to  put 
a  mixture  like  that  on  my  employer's  taUe  now  I  should  feel 
as  if  I  had  committed  a  crime ;  but  I  know  better.  I  always 
have  an  abundance  of  the  best,  and  these  axe  just  my  old 
friend's  number.  Tears  have  proved  him  right  and  my 
youthful  genius  wrong  again.  And  what  are  the  three— the 
chosen  as  the  result  of  many  years'  actual  practice  ?  First  I 
must  say  that  my  employers  prefer  to  wait  a  week  and  dispense 
with  all  the  early  rounds,  and  begin  with  Laxton's  Alpha  as 
the  first  of  the  wrinkled  Marrows.  This,  then,  is  my  stand- 
ard early,  sown  over  and  over  again,  followed  by  Champion  of 
England,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  as  still  the  best  for  the  general 
erop ;  and  this  again  succeeded,  in  like  manner,  by  the  fine  well- 
proved  genuine  late  Pea,  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  With  these  three  I 
can  do  all  that  is  required.  They  give  three  oertaintiee>  each 
indispensable— viz.,  certain  as  to  quality,  quantity,  and  time. 

I  need  not  farther  enumerate.  I  have  proved  the  soundness 
of  the  advice  of  an  old  practical  man,  and  can  endorse  it  by  a 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  experience  as,  if  not  absolutely 


the  best,  yet  thoroughly  reliable  to  meet  everyday  wants,  and 
as  satisfying  alike  master  and  servant.  Just  as  my  seed-orders 
have  grown  less  in  variety,  just  in  the  same  proportion  has 
success  become  greater,  until  a  complaint  was  never  heard. 
That  is  the  great  goal  to  aim  at.  Until  it  is  reached  gardening 
is  a  hard  and  wearying  race ;  but  when  obtained,  hard  work 
becomes  eai^  and  servitude  pleasurable.  I  have  pointed  out 
the  rock  on  which  I  split  and  the  way  I  righted.  It  is  the  one 
and  conmion  track  of  danger — a  fascinating  track,  on  which 
hundreds  of  young  gardeners  are  allured.  If  they  will  read, 
consider,  and  trust  hard-bought  experience  they  may  save 
themselves  much  toouble  which  undue  enthusiasni  may  more 
than  possibly  produce;  If  the  young  think  the  older  brethren 
of  the  craft  require  pushing  on,  certainly  the  old  consider  a 
word  of  caution  salutary  in  holding  somewhat  in  check  the 
professional  impetuosity  of  youthful  friends,  whom  they  desire 
to  see  prosper  and  oprow  into  better  men  than  themselves. 

"  But  surely  all  tins  is  very  old-fashioned,"  some  may  say  ; 
**  these  old  things  must  be  out  of  date."  No,  they  are  not : 
they  are  the  veiy  sheet-anchors  of  the  vegetable  garden,  and 
will  serve  it  well  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 
But  what  about  the  new  ones?  Buy  them  and  try  them. 
They  will  give  a  vast  amount  of  interest  and  pleasure.  The 
skill,  perseverance,  and  enterprise  which  produce  them  demand 
acknowledgment.  Of  their  comparative  merits  I  cannot  write 
at  present,  feeling  my  letter  already  too  long.— Old  Fbiekd. 


LONIGEBA  FBAGBANTISSIMA  AND 
L.  STANDISmi. 

Wx  have  received  from  Mr.  George  Lee,  of  Clevedon,  speci- 
mens of  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  with  the  following  communi- 
cation : — **  1  had  it  some  years  ago  from  Mr.  Bivers,  xmder  the 
name  of  Lonicera  odoratissima.  I  had  another  some  years 
previous  under  the  name  of  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  which  I 
have  since  had  from  Mr.  Cranston,  of  Hereford,  under  the  name 
of  L.  StandishiL  They  are  each  hardy,  as  far  as  mature  growth 
goes,  but  the  young  growth  of  odoratissima  is  killed  by  the 
frost.  L.  fragrantissima  commences  flowering  in  Ootobor,  and 
continues,  except  in  very  severe  frost,  till  AprU.  Odoratissima 
does  not  begin  till  February  or  early  in  March  as  a  rule ;  but 
the  reason  I  have  sent  it  is  because  I  think  it  deserves  to  be 
much  better  known  as  a  wall  plant,  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
evergreen  foliage,  as  you  will  see  from  the  two  branches  I  have 
sent,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  delicious  perfume.  It  will 
grow  as  a  shrub,  but  then  it  loses  its  leaves  in  winter  if  in  ex- 
posed situations,  but  against  a  wall  it  continues  green.  The 
specimens  sent  are  from  a  north  wall." 

According  to  M.  Carridre,  in  "  Flore  des  Series,"  L.  fra- 
grantissima and  L.  Standishii  axe  distinct;  the  former  he 
describee  as  spreading  almost  horizontally  with  a  whitish 
aspect,  and  never  completely  wittiout  leaves,  the  new  onee 
appealing  at  the  same  time  as  the  flowers  beiore  the  fall  of  the 
old  ones.  L.  Standishii,  he  says,  is  a  dose  erect  btish  with 
numerous  short  branches,  and  with  a  reddish-brown  or  russet 
aspect.     Its  flowers  are  much  more  numerous,  more  con- 

Sieuous,  slightly  oolouied,  and  at  the  time  of  their  appearing 
e  plant  is  entirely  without  leaves. 

But  M.  Caxridre  says  both  bloom  from  January  till  March. 
Both  specimens  sent  us  are  dearly  L.  fragrantissima,  and  that 
one  must  be  a  most  desirable  variety  of  this  species,  which,  as 
Mr.  Lee  says,  begins  to  flower  in  October,  and  continues  till 
April.  

TSUGA  TSUJA. 

A  coBBX8K>in>xiiT,  "  CoNuxB,"  inquiring  for  a  description  of 
this  Japanese  Hemlock  Spruce,  justlv  complains  of  '*  its  bar- 
barous naming."  He  inight  also  have  complained  of  its 
numerous  renamings.  Siebold,  its  discoverer,  called  it  Pinus 
Araragi,  and  other  botanists  have  written  of  it  as  Abies 
Tsuja,  Pinus  Tsuga,  and  Tsuga  Sieboldii.  It  is  thus  noticed 
by  "Ntt.  Gordon: — ^*'The  Japanese  names  for  this  Fir  are 
Tsuga  (Tew-leaved)  and  Araragi  (Tew-like).  It  is  much  used 
for  planting  round  their  sacred  temples  on  account  of  its 
gracefol  appearance,  and  a  variety  of  it,  called  Hime,  or 
Fime-Tsuga  (dwarf  Tew-leaved),  is  much  cultivated  in  pots 
by  the  Japanese  in  their  town  gardens,  the  plants  never  grow- 
ing more  than  a  yard  high  under  such  circumstances,  and 
with  much  smaller  foliage. 

**  It  is  said  to  be  a  large  tree,  attaining  100  feet  in  height, 
at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  on  the  saoed  mountain  Fad- 
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Tuu,  OMT  Teddo.  The  Fou-Tuu  U  Uia  hi«tieat  monnUtn 
in  Japan  (11,000  feet),  Tith  danse  Pins  lorMti,  obieflj  ootn- 
p(M«d  of  Ihii  kind,  ooTering  i(t  lidea  to  8,000  or  9/K)0  laat  of 
alevftUon." 

The  boat  daaeription  of  thla  Conifar  if  bj  Ur.  A.  Hnira;  in 
tb«  "pKiMedin«B  of  the  Boyal  Hortionltoral  fioei«t;,"Jfiom 
whieh  va  aitraot  the  following.    The  woodont  li  ona  of  onr 

■•  A  trae  of  from  20  to  36  feet  high,  of  the  habit  o[  Abiea 
aan  adsnais,  to  which  it  ia  eloaaly  allied.  Tronk  amot,  with 
jaUo  wiah  teown  timber.  Branohlata  with  a  diitj  einaraona 
brown  bark;  the  jonngeat  alendai,  gUbrona,  pale  biowiiiah; 
palrini  angiilarlT  daeoirent,  thiokanad,  and  turned  Dpwaids, 
trtwlly  adpreeaed  to  the  branoblet;  phjllQlK  aaml-orbienlM. 
Bnda  anTToanded  with  aoalea,  whieh  ara  Yenr  nnioerona  tiai. 
lEoteioatadi  the  bwer  aealaa  ovate,  obtnie,  keeled,  ^brooi, 
eanMeona,  abbnTiated.paraiitant,  bat  not  ^aoad  remote  from 


6  to  10  liaea  long,  pennnial,  approziiQatad,  and  alternate,  but 
■nbdiatiofaoai  frinn  the  loww  laaTei  betsg  more  or  laai  twisted 
at  the  base,  diatinotl;  italked,  with  tha  atalk  rather  long  and 
■lender  and  slightly  amred,  linear,  ganarallj  obtnae  and  omar- 
ginate,  rarel;  iomewhat  aharp-pointed,  entire,  glabrons,  aari- 
a«eoiu,  above  d»ep  clear  green  nithont  atomata,  below  keeled, 
with  a  midrib,  on  each  side  of  vbicb  ia  a  white  line  of  bom 
■eron  to  ten  stomata.  Male  oatkini  growing  in  the  azilln  ol 
the  branebleto  ol  the  preceding  jear,  aeattmed,  solitary,  en- 
oielad  with  eeaUa ;  the  aealoa  more  nnmerons  than  in  tha 
leal-baviog  hnda,  aloaely  imbrieated,  in  other  reapeeta  oon- 
f ormable  to  them ;  theaatkinsthamaelTeaoylindiioal,  atipitate, 
with  a  atnight  tUB  alMtdei  oylindrioal  italk,  longer  than  the 
Male*.  Btamena  nnmeroiii,  at  ftrat  oloaely  imbrieate,  after- 
wards aomewbat  looaer,  spreading  ont  horizontally,  rather 
long  ;  the  filamenti  filiform,  dilated  at  the  apei  into  a  scale, 
or  a  small  spathnlate  obtnie  entire  ooriaceoot  oouneotife  ap- 
pendix, from  the  base  of  which  descend  two  diTOrgent  eUiptioal 
longitadinally  bivalve  loonli.  Female  catkins  aolitary,  terminal 
on  the  branebleta  of  the  preoeding  year,  erect,  at  first  eneloaed 
in  aeaiei  as  much  u  the  male  oatkms,  afterwards  emerging  on 
•  short  footstalk,  to  whose  base  the  aoalee  are  persistent. 
Cones  ripen  the  first  antnmn,  small,  not  an  inch  in  length, 
■nb-eUiptical,  narrowest  at  the  apei,  remaining  on  the  tree 
after  the  faU  of  the  seeds.  Boalea  (a  in  out),  inside,  with 
seeds,  about  thirty  in  number,  imbrioated,   ooriaoeons,   gla- 


Bomewhat  ihiTiiTig  piJe  brown, 


n;, 


irly  orUenlar,  deeply  emat- 
.  afi^tly  emuginate  at  the 

„.  __ .  snbatriated  where  exposed.     Braeta 

,  rather  broad,  dosaly  adpreaaed,  Ufld  or  bilobed  from  the 
midrib,  not  exundmg  so  far  aa  ila  winga  on  eaoh  aide.  Beads 
■mall,  ovato-ifaomboidal,  inaqnilateral,  somewhat  oompreaaed, 
with  depieesed  spots  of  various  size  on  the  teat,  and  with 
globnlea  of  resin  shining  through  the  ikin ;  the  wing  pale, 
termgiaoos,  membranaeeotiE,  straight  behind,  abruptly  ex- 
panded from  tha  seed  in  front,  thenoe  obliqnely  directed  to 
the  apex,  which  is  sab-truneate,  nearly  a  third  shorter  than 


POTATOES. 

Tsi  valne  of  this  crop  and  the  interest  eioited  aboat  it 
must  be  my  apology  for  having  a  few  more  words  on  the  sub- 
jeet.  I  have  given  my  own  eiperienoa,  and  have  nothing 
farther  to  add  on  that  seore ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  ask  my 
former  neighbour  and  friend  Mr.  LnoUinrst  whether  be  eon- 
siden  it  desirable  to  lift  the  crop  when  the  sklna  mb.  I  have 
always  understood  that  there  was  danger  as  to  their  keeping 
if  they  were  in  this  state.  My  Victorias  last  year  were  green 
in  the  haulm  and  the  orop  large ;  and  I  intended  to  lift  them 
earty  in  August,  bat  found  that  the  coats  nibbed  so  easily  that 
I  was  afraid  to  do  it,  and  left  them  a  while  longer,  and  the 
rtiult  was  a  terribly  diaaaaed  crop.  I  am  now  (Fetonary  14tb) , 
Ranting  my  entire  stoek,  and  hope  to  have  all  finished  by  next 
week,  thus  expecting  to  have  an  early  ripened  crop ;  but  on 
this  point,  as  to  the  nibbing  of  the  skin,  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed. 

I  am  afraid  your  eorteepondant  "  ].  P."  will  challenge  my 
sanity  if  I  venture  to  express  a  donbt  as  to  the  decisions  at 
Chiswick  with  regard  to  Potatoes,  bat  for  praotieal  purposes 
I  hold  that  those  trials  are  not  sufBoient.  TThat  ought  to  be 
done  is  to  have  the  Potatoes  sent  in,  and  from  those  grown  there 
a  trial  to  be  mads  the  second  year.  I  have  long  felt  that  the 
plaoe  whense  our  aeed  came  made  a  good  deal  of  difterenoe 
in  the  at«p ;  and  hence  there  ooght  to  be,  to  ensure  a  fair 
oomparisou,  a  trial  from  Potatosa.all  grown  on  the  same  kind 
of  soil  and  in  the  same  looali^.  I  teel  this  the  more  beeause 
I  eannot  understand  tha  praise  given  to  theAmerleanvarietieB. 
Either  they  are  entirely  diflerent  to  what  I  have  ever  found 
them,  or  else  the  ideas  at  Ohlswtdc  as  to  what  eonstltntes  a 
good  Potato  are  very  different  from  mine.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  that  I  have  seen  that  I  would  give  garden  room  to. 
The^  are,  it  is  true,  large  oroppera,  and  some  of  them  fine- 
loobng  both  in  hanlm  and  tnber ;  bat  they  are  very  sobjeot  to 
disease,  and  like  Paddy's  horse,  whleh  was  ■>  a  mortial  bother 
to  oateh,  and  when  he  was  caught  wasn't  worth  the  bother." 
— D.,  Deaf. 

A  GOOD  FIG. 
Thi  other  day  I  heard  a  Spanish  proverb,  that  a  good  Fig 
should  have  "  the  eye  of  a  widow,  and  the  cloak  of  a  beggar." 
The  tattered  covering  through  which  the  flesh  is  seen  ia  a  good 
proof  of  exeeilenoe,  and  the  weeping  eye  is  desirable ;  but  there 
are  firtt-rata  sorta,  aa  the  Col  di  SigDora  Ncra,  whose  eye  is  not 
moist,  while  While  Uaraeilles,  an  inferior  sort,  drips  in  the 
most  approved  manner. — Q.  S. 


DE8TB0TING  QBEEN  FLY. 

On  going  into  my  Cucamber  house  one  morning  Iset  week 
I  found  aome  Strawberry  plants  covered  with  green  fly  and  red 
spider.  I  called  to  mind  what  I  had  seen  io  "  our  Journal " 
about  the  ammonia  in  guano  being  fatal  to  insect  life,  and  de- 
termined to  try  the  efleeta  ol  some  liquor  made  up  of  chamber 
wash,  soapindi,  and  dieh-waihings,  knowing  that  the  said 
liquor  was  highly  eharged  with  ammonia.  About  two  gallons 
were  put  into  an  old  iron  buolcet,  and  made  so  hot  that  I  could 
barely  handle  the  syringe,  throngh  which  the  hot  flue  was 


BiLu  or  OscHtns  um  Taxi  Fsbms. — Mr.].  C.Stevens  had  a 
sale  of  Orchids  and  tree  Ferns  onthe6thinst.  Of  the  Orchids, 
Oncidinm  zebrinum  sold  tor  £1  8t. ;  Odontogloianm  Hallii  for 
£S  lOi.;  Onaidinm  Kmnlom  and  snperbiens,  each  £3  lOi.; 
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OdoiElo^iMnimecmNnamiii,  £2.  Of  the  tree  Fami,  tha  high<wt 
pffioe  'WAS  £3  15t.  lor  a  Oyttkhe*  d«alb»ts,  haTiog  a  inrnk  2  feet 
9  inefaas  high.  Mr.  SteyenB  abo  sold  on  the  12kh  met.  five 
handiied  lots  of  Orohids,  nealiaiiig  aboat  £700.  Dendrobinm 
Jamesfannin  sold  at  from  20f .  to  S(k,  per  lot ;  Onlogyne  (Pleione) 
BetohMihaefaiaiia,  from  30t.  to  67«.  6d. ;  Saoeolabimn  Blnmei 
majos,  a  strong  plant,  62$,  6d. ;  two  of  OdontoglossnmBoezUi, 
iiTS  gninaas ;  and  Saocolabiiun  praemonnim  for  65«. 


BOTAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  80CIETT. 

FSBBUABT  18th. 

At  the  Jannary  meeting  scaroely  anything  was  exhibited;  at 
this,  on  the  contnry,  there  was  an  excellent  display.  Novelties 
ware  fairly  represented,  of  older  plants  several  oeaatifiil  speoi- 
mens,  and  of  znlzed  groups  no  laok.  and  among  these  OrohidB 
reigned  paramonnt,  while  the  briUiant  colours  of  the  Cycla- 
mens and  Camellias  lent  a  glow  to  the  whole. 

Fruit  Coxmittex.— Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.B.8.,  in  the  chair. 
A  collection  of  Variegated  Greens  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Stuart  &  Mein,  of  Kelso.  They  are  the  same  as  have  been  before 
the  Committee  for  several  years  past.  Mr.  Clayton,  gardener, 
Orimston  Park,  sent  a  box  of  the  "  Grimston  Park  variety  of 
Sion  House  "  Cnoomber,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  original 
variety.  Mr.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbory,  at 
Hatfield,  sent  tubers  ol  a  handsome  seedling  Potato  raised  uom 
the  American  Early  Bose,  and  it  was  recommended  to  be  grown 
in  the  garden  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Horley^  Toddington,  Beds,  sent  a  seedling  Apple,  and  one 
was  also  received  from  Mr.  I.  Wermlnghton,  Neeton  Lane,  Goils- 
borough,  both  of  which  were  considered  inferior  varieties.  Mr. 
Bennett.  The  Gardens,  Hatfield,  sent  a  dish  of  Lownde's  Pimdn 
— a  good-sized  cookinff  Apple,  and  also  dishes  of  Winter  JSon 
Chretien  and  Uvedale's  St.  G^main  Pears. 

Mr.  Jones,  The  Boyal  Gardens,  Frbgmore,  sent  three  veiy 
handsome  frnits  ol  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pines,  whidh  were 
awarded  a  onltonl  oownpend  atJiwi* 

Messrs.  James  Carter  df  Co.,  Holbom,  sent  ten  dishes  of  Pota- 
toes, among  which  were ,  New  Snowflake— a  newly-imported 
variety  not  yet  in  commerce,  and  Peach  Blow,  Carter's  Main 
Crop,  jSarly  Uose,  Late  Bose,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  Vermont 
Beauty,  Gleeson's  Late,  Compton's  Surprise,  and  Bed-skinned 
Plonrball,  for  which  the  Cosunittee  awarded  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  Messrs.  Carter. 

Flobal  ComiTTEZ.— W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A 
very  good  collection  of  Orchids,  CycUunens,  Amaryllids,  and 
other  plants  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Vertch,  Boyal  Exotic  Nurseiy, 
King's  Bead,  Chelsea.  In  it  were  Odontoglossum  pulohellum 
mains,  a  ^leorfect  gem,  nothing  could  be  better  for  wedding  or 
other  choice  bouquets ;  Angnecum  citratum,  which  had  a  nrst- 
class  certificate,  forming  a  compact  exquisite  wreath  of  creamy- 
white  flowers;  a  pure  white  form  of  Cattleya  Triana9;  LeeUa 
Pilcherii,  a  gaorden  hybrid,  the  sepals  and  petals  delicate  blush ; 
Amaryllis  Leopoldii,  maroon  onmson  centre,  margined  with 
creamy  blush;  and  A.  Ackezmanni  pulcherrima.  There  were 
Also  a  number  of  seedlings  of  considerable  promise,  crosses  with 
Hippeastmm  pardinum.  ToxicophUsa  spectabilis,  a  stove  shrub 
wiui  heads  of  white  flowers  delicately  scented,  received  a  first- 
class  certificate.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  Messrs. 
Veitch  for  their  fine  group  of  Cyclamens. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  upper  Holloway,  also  sent  a  collection 
of  plants,  jprominent  among  which  were  the  valuable  winter- 
flowering  Orchids,  Ccelogyne  cristata,  Odontoglossum  nebu- 
losum;  Calanthe  Tumen,  perhaps  the  best  of  the  vestita 
section:  and  Benanthera  coccinea,  a  veryhealthy  specimen  with 
a  branched  spike  of  its  quaint  flowers.  This  was  awarded  a  cul- 
tural commendation. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  an  excellent  group  of  plants, 
comprising  standard  Aucuoas,  green  and  variegated,  profusely 
covered  with  berries ;  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  very  well  flowered 
for  the  season.  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Ascot, 
likewise  sent  a  group  of  Azaleas,  Bouvardias,  Chinese  Primulas, 
tiie  white-flowered  Abntilon  Bonle  de  Kiege,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Mr.  W.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  had  first-class  certificates  for  Ple- 
ocnemia  Lemseana  with  graceful  glossy  fronds ;  Alsojphila  ele- 
^rgstisaima,  another  hancteome  Fern  with  wide-spreading^  shin- 
ing fronds  j  Bapaodtea  pandanoides,  and  Hippeastmm  pictura- 
tnm,  very  distinct  in  colour,  white  striped  with  crimson.  Along 
with  these  were  Alpinia  vittata  with  cream-variegated  leaves, 
and  Copemicia  or  Corypha  oerifera,  a  very  ornamental  Palm. 

A  gnnd  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Camellias  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross.  The  most  noteworthy  were 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Alba  plena.  Fimbriate,  Elegans,  Imbri- 
cata,  Ulante,  Principessa  Aldorandinia.  salmon  flesh,  peculiarly 
beautiful  and  delicate  in  colour;  Bealii,  very  rich  in  colour; 


Sarah  Frost ;  Jenny  lind,  a  beautifQl  and  fLne-coastitBtionad 
variety;  and  Madame  Lebois.  Mr.  W.  Paul  also  exhibited  hia 
Walthom  White  Chinese  Primula,  which  had  before  received  a 
well-deserved  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  F.  Perkins,  of  Leamington,  sent  Chinese  Primula  Prince 
Arthur,  semi-double,  rose  crimson,  very. showy;  a  flrst-dasa 
certificate  was  awarded.  Mr.  Smith,  Ealing  Bean  Kursery,  also 
sent  a  variety  of  the  same  character,  but  much  paler  in  colour^ 
called  Carmine.  From  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing  and  Bedfont.  came 
a  collection  of  Primroses ;  Violaoea  had  a  first-class  certificate. 

A  noble  specimen  of  the  beautiful  golden-andf white  Ocslon^ne 
cristata,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Child,  i^ener  to  Mrs.  Totr,  Gar- 
brand  Hall,  Ewell,  was  awarded  a  cultural  commendation ;  and 
a  first-dasB  certificate  went  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  B.  F. 
Ainsworth,  Esq.,  Manchester,  for  Dendrobium  Ainsworthii,  a 
hybrid  between  D.  heterocarpum  and  D.  nobile,  with  flowers 
larger,  more  creamy,  and  with  not  so  deep-coloured  a  blotch  aa 
the  latter. 

Mr.  George  Lee,  of  Olevedon,  Somerset,  cHexed  four  speoiaL 
prizes  for  two  plants  of  his  fine  new  Violet  Victoria  Begina  (of 
which  an  engraving  and  description  were  given  in  voL  xxiv.» 

5 p.  265  and  266),  flowering  in  6-inch  pots ;  and  similar  prizes  for 
he  Czar.    There  was  hardly  any  competition,  and  none  of  the 
specimens  shown  were  remarkable.      Mr.  B.  Dean  was  flrst 
for  both  varieties;  J.  Maguke,Esq.,  The  Hollies,  Northampton, 
being  second  for  Victoria  Begina. 


GBOGl][S  IMPERATI. 

A  MEET  oompanion  for  the  choicer  species  of  Christmas- 
Bose  (Helleborus),  the  brave  little,  cold-defying,  ever-flowering 
Violet  Cress  (lonopsidium),  that  hardiest,  earliest,  and  most 
floriferous  of  flowering  shrabs,  Bhododendron  prsBCox,  d^c,  ia 
that  magniflcent  Calabrian  Crocus  named  by  Tenore  after  the 
old  Italian  botanist  Imperato,  C.  Imperatt  Here  is  a  plenty 
the  showiest  and  most  stately  of  the  genus,  whioh  puts  forth 
its  beautiful  and  fragrant  blossoms  weeks  and  weeks  before 
the  earliest  of  the  yellow  or  other  spring  Crocuses  dare  to 
ventore  theirs,  beginning  to  flower  in  midwinter,  and  persist- 
ently continuing  to  bloom  well  into  the  flrst  month  of  spring. 
Li  habit  too,  and  Jt>old  ^vpaaranoe,  it  is  superior  to  any  of 
them,  and  further,  is  rsmarkable  for  the  delioious  primrose 
fragrance  of  its  flowenu  One  of  its  distinguishing  features, 
too,  is  that,  unlike  othar  species,  the  pretty  dark  green  foliage 
appears  long  before  tiie  flowars,  seta  ofl  thair  beauty  to  advan- 
tage, and  enhanoes  not  a  little  the  value  of  the  plant  for  the 
purpose  which  we  have  immediately  in  view.  The  three  outer 
divisions  of  the  flower  are  yellowish-white,  with  three  well- 
marked  featheied  longitudinal  stripes  of  purple ;  the  three 
inner  nearly  or  altogetiber  purple ;  the  anthers  are  yellow,  the 
stigmas  orange  and  fringed.  There  is  also  a  white  variety  of 
it  whioh  is  very  fine,  but  somewhat  rarer  than  the  species ;  it 
idso  is  somewhat  later  in  flowering.  For  bordering,  say  a 
tastefully-arranged  circular  bed  of  Hellebores  for  border  linea  ^ 
or  patches,  or  any  otiier  situation  in  the  shrubbery  or  spring  ' 
flower  garden  which  taste  or  fancy  may  suggest,  we  oonfldently 
think  our  readers  will  find  in  the  preooetous,  winter-defying, 
and  beautiful  Croons  Imperati,  one  of  the  choicest  subjeeta 
they  could  take  in  hand,  and  we  hope  ere  long  to  find  it  bettev 
known,  and  see  it  far  more  extensively  grown  than  it  is. — 
{Irish  Farmers*  Gazette,) 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  cuBious  form  of  Chikxsb  Pbikbose  has  been  raised  in  the 
garden  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  It  is 
like  that  whioh  we  lately  figured  of  the  common  Primrose, 
and  which  was  called  by  Uie  old  florists  Jack-an-apes  on  Horse- 
back. The  stalks  produce  flowers  in  whorls,  and  the  bracts 
are  so  enlarged  as  to  become  foliaceous ;  in  some  cases  the 
calyx  is  also  foliaceous  as  in  the  Galligaskins.  It  is  a  very 
grotesque-looking  thing. 

Accosnnio  to  the  Califomian  papers,  Obinoe  Cttltubx 

is  there  taking  a  large  development,  and  is  becoming  extremely 
profitable.  It  is  estimated  that  aa  much  as  three  thousand 
dollars  an  aore  can  be  realised. 


ECONOMIC  CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL. 

The  Exhibition  of  appliances  for  the  economic  oonsumption 
of  coal,  whioh  has  been  formed  in  the  Peel  Park,  Salford,  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Scientific  Industry,  was  formually 
opened  on  the  6th  inst.    Mr.  J.  Lowthian  Bell,  who  had  bees 
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•BiMNmoeA  to  open  the  BxhiMtloB,  wm  pntiotad  from  being 
yieeent,  bat  f orwaided  the  oop7  of  an  eddiees  whioh  he  had  in- 
tended to  deliyer.  This  wm  read  bj  the  Beoretezy,  Mr.  Lur- 
kine.  The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  lor  some  weeke,  and 
will  donbtiess  reoeive  its  share  of  pnblie  notioe  when  the  elee- 
tions  are  ooeapTing  less  attention  thm  they  are  at  present. 
The  domertie  stoyes  and  ranges,  and  the  patent  and  other 
«rtifleial  fiztorse,  of  whieh  thne  is  a  good  seleetion,  naturally 
eiitraeted  the  moet  attention  from  the  general  pablio.  The 
Are  grates,  kitehen  ranges,  and  stoyes  of  new  and  improyed 
^Mgtts  are  partieolarly  nmnerons,  and  espeeially  interseting 
«■  indieating  the  progressiye  steps  whidh  are  bdng  made  in 
«ffeeting  a  zeformivtion  in  the  eztrayagant  waste  of  fael  in  do- 
mestie  ooosunption,  whioh  Mi,  Lowthian  Bell  yery  forcibly 
pointed  ont  in  his  address.  In  the  artificial  f  aels  the  mann- 
iaeiare  of  peat  holds  the  prominent  i^aoe,  and  here  yeiy 
iaaporiant  strides  haye  of  late  yean  been  made.  Bloelu  of 
peat  as  hard  and  as  dense  as  coal  are  exhibited,  and  in  some 
oaess  the  manofaotare  of  this  material  has  been  carried  to  such 
perieetion  that  the  blocks  admit  of  moderately  delicate  oanring. 
Amongst  the  other  artifldal  fuels,  probably  the  most  remark- 
nUe  is  the  p«tont  *'  Fhienix  fael,"  which  is  composed  from  the 
cvfnse  of  ooal  fires  by  the  admixtnre  of  a  patent  compound 
UrnSi.  The  formal  opening  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
Sxhibition  were  followed  by  a  conyersazione  in  the  eyening, 
held  in  the  Peel  Park  Museum.  We  may  publiah  more  notes 
the  JBzhibition  shortly* 


TOWN  GABDENING. 


I  Qum  comprehend  the  diffieulties  of  your  lady  correspondent 
(page  146)  req>ecting  flower  gardening,  ^.,.near  a  large  town. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  haye  three  summers'  experience  here, 
in  the  yicinity  of  Liyerpool,  only  two  miles  from  the  Exchange, 
and  I  haye  reason  to  belieye  if  there  is  one  locality  more  than 
another  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  culture  of  flowers, 
fruit,  or  yegetables  is  earned  on  under  diffioultieB  it  is  this. 
In  addition  to  the  atmosphere  being  charged  with  sulphur, 
and  clouds  of  smoke  constantly  descending  and  leaying  its 
laqnint  of  soot  upon  eyeiy  green  leaf  under  glass  as  wd  as 
outside,  we  often  fed  the  enact  of  a  cutting  west  wind  ooming 
vp  from  the  Mersey  with  great  yiolence ;  and  in  the  early  part  of 
ihe  summer  I  haye  seen  the  ground  literally  strewed  wiui  young 
green  leayes  cut  from  the  trees  by  its  mfluenoe ;  yet  under 
iheee  dieumstanoes  it  would  not  do  to  leaye  the  beauty  of  our 
€ower  gardens  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  a  few  annuals.  Far 
from  this.  Bedding-out  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  aknost 
-to  the  heart  of  tMs  great  commercial  town,  and  in  many 
instanees  exceedingly  well,  espedally  at  the  Prince's  Park 
and  the  Botanical  Gardens.  Of  course  only  such  of  the 
hardiest  yarieties  as  can  be  relied  upon  are  used,  and  these 
consist  of  a  great  number  of  the  most  yaried  and  beautiful  of 
4>nr  bedding  plants. 

I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  these  for  the  help  of  those  who 
may  require  it.  In  Scarlet  Geraniums  I  think  Vesuyius  the 
heat  in  its  class ;  Nosegay,  Waltham  Seedling,  and  Lady 
Oonstance  Grosyenor.  In  its  colour,  old  Christine  holds  its 
ground ;  Amy  Hogg  abo  suits  admirably.  In  Golden  Tricolors 
Sophia  Bumaresqne  seems  more  yigorous  than  Mrs.  Pollock, 
although  the  latter  did  well  with  me  last  season ;  in  Silyer, 
Bijou  and  Flower  of  Spring.  In  Bronze,  Beauty  of  Calderdale 
is  preferred  for  our  requirements.  Calceolarias,  Anrea  flori- 
bunda.  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Sparkler.  To  insure  success 
^ththis  class  of  plants  they  ougbt  to  be  plaated-out  early, 
•ay  aboBt  the  end  of  March,  weather  permitting.  Verbenas, 
aoarlet.  Lord  Baglan,  Firefly,  and  Defiance ;  white,  Mont  Blanc 
and  Boile  de  Niege ;  Pu^le  King  and  Celestial  Blue  abo  do 
wdl.  The  main  pomt  with  these  is  to  haye  strong,  olean, 
liealthy  plants  when  put  out.  Ageratums,  Imperial  Dwarf 
and  mexieanum,  spring-struck  if  possible.  Lobelias  any  ya- 
Tiety.  Some  of  the  Nasturtiums  make  a  nice  show,  such  as 
King  of  T<nn  Thumbs.  The  Violas  are  also  yery  useful.  With 
these  come  the  following  useful  omsmental  plants,  such  as 
ihe  inyaluable  Pyrethmm  Golden  Feather,  Dactylis  c^omerata 
^rariega^a,  Centaurea  candidissima  and  Clementei,  Cineraria 
ttflritima,  Staohys  lanata,  Cerastium  tomentosum,  Perilla 
nankinensis,  ornamental  Beet,  Ac. ;  and  Iresine  Lindeni  may  do 
weUin  some  plaoes.  All  kinds  of  Dahlias  do  well  here;  they 
must  be  seeuely  staked  and  constantly  watched.  I  might 
greatly  extend  this  list,  but  if  these  are  treated  and  used 
properiy  they  wiU  worthily  repay  whatorer  trouble  and  cxp 
pense  may  be  incurred. 


Periiaps  a  few  words  on  management  may  be  acceptable 
Firstly,  then,  the  plants  must  be  well  hardened-off  before 
being  planted.  If  you  haye  them  to  buy,  procure  good  strong 
stuff  at  least  a  fortnight  beforehand ;  put  them  in  a  snni^ 
sheltered  place,  and  eoyer  with  Shaw's  tiffany  eyery  night, 
also  in  the  daytime  when  rmy  cold,  and  be  careful  they  do  not 
suffer  from  want  d  water.  I  mention  this  because  I  haye  seen 
plants  brought  from  the  nuiseries  and  put  out  the  same  day 
into  the  beds.  How  healthy  and  beautiful  they  looked,  but 
not  for  long.  It  was  eyident  they  had  been  under  glass  till 
their  latest  moments  in  the  nursery,  and  at  the  first  blast  of 
a  wind  such  as  I  haye  referred  to  the  foliage  is  so  injured  that 
half  the  season  is  gone  before  they  properly  recoyer.  Next, 
prepare  your  beds,  if  not  preyiously  done,  putting  in  plenty  of 
weli-deoayed  stable  manure  or  leaf  soil,  adding  a  liberal  quan- 
tity of  sand  if  the  soU  in  the  beds  is  of  a  stiff  nature.  After 
planting,  which  Aould  take  plaee  not  before  the  last  week  in 
May,  giye  a  good  soaking  of  water;  and  as  your  garden  is 
bleak  and  expoasd,  protect  with  tUIany,  not  by  putting  it  on 
the  plants,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  the  wind.  I 
would  not  adyise  you  to  water  often,  unless  absolutely  necee- 
saiy,  but  just  sprinkle  the  foliage  with  a  fine-rosed  watering 
pot  every  eysning  sueeeeding  a  fine  day,  to  wish  off  the  soot. 

Bespecting  Boees,  we  haye  tried  them  here,  asid  if  th^ 
haye  liyed  after  the  most  kind  attention  it  has  oaly  been  to 
our  disgust. 

Of  fruit  trees  we  have  some  large  specimens  trained  to  walls 
and  otherwise,  but  we  nerer  expect  much  produce  from  tibem, 
and  therefore  are  neyer  disappointed.  Th^  appear  more  as 
monuments,  reminding  us  upon  what  kind  of  trees  their  re- 
speetiye  fruits  do  grow.  They  consist  of  Pears,  Plums,  Apples, 
Ae.  The  only  adyioe  I  can  offer  is.  Boot-prune  tiiem  next  No- 
yember,  if  this  has  hitherto  been  neglected;  also  haye  the 
wood  well  tfainned-oat,  and  keep  them  free  from  American 
blight,  drc,  whieh  I  find  a  little  troublesome.  Peas,  as  a  rule, 
do  pretty  well  here,  considering.— B.  Suams,  Qardenert  The 
Quinta,  Prinee*$  Park,  LiverpooU 
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THE  OATHEBIHE  PEAB. 

I  BWBtB  you  the  enclosed  extraot  from  *'  Notes  and  Queries. 
Can  you  snppty  an  answer  to  aquestion  in  which  I  am  as  much 
interested  as  Uie  querist  f — Notus. 

"  CATHBBnra  Peab.— Suckling,  in  his  *  Ballad  upon  a  Wed- 
ding,' compares  the  streaks  of  red  on  the  lady's  cheeks  to  those  on 

« *  A  OathttliM  Few, 

The  Bide  that'e  next  the  Bon ;' 

and  in  the  '  Schoolmistress,'  Shenstone  speaks  of  the  loyely  dye 
of  the  Catherine  Pear.  Is  this  Pear  extinct,  or  has  it  only 
changed  its  name  ? 

"  Layater  tells  us,  we  instinctiyely  expect  a  handsome  Apple 
to  proye  toothsome ;  but  as  the  least  comely  Pears,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  are  generally  the  sweetest,  one  might  suppose 
the  Catherme  Pear's  charms  to  haye  been  but  sldn  deep,  and 
hence  to  haye  lost  their  hold  on  popular  fayour,  were  it  not  that 
Shenstone  declares  its  juice  to  haye  been  equal  to  its  ^e.  Will 
Bome  Meliboeus  afford  this  immortaUsed  fruit  a  note  ?— Hbnbt 
Attwxll,  Bame$" 

[When  Suckling  and  Shenstone  wrote,  the  yarieties  of  Pears 
were  yery  few  when  the  list  is  compared  with  that  containing 
now  many  hundreds.  The  Eatherine  Pear  is  not  now  to  be 
found  in  any  nurseryman's  cat^ogue,  nor  anywhere  except  in 
old  orchards,  and  there  we  met  with  it  many  years  ago.  It  was 
ruddy  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  when  ripe  the  other 
parts  were  yellow.  When  ripe  it  was  mealy  and  insipid,  and  at 
the  best  the  juice  was  sweet  and  flayourless.  It  was  probably 
introduced  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  and  named  in 
honour  of  one  of  his  queens.  Parkinson,  in  his  "  Paradisus,*' 
published  in  1629,  describes  it  truthfully :— «  The  Catherine 
Peare  is  knowne  to  an  I  tbinke  to  be  a  yellow  red-sided  Peare 
of  a  full  waterish  sweete  taste,  and  ripe  with  the  foremost."] 


THE  WBATHEB. 

A  GOOD  obseryer  writing  from  Galashiels  says,  "  We  haye 
wonderful  weather.  I  saw  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  on  the  6th 
hist.,  a  Thorn  hedge  with  fuUy  expanded  leayes.  Clematis 
Jackmanni  coming  into  bloom  on  the  wall  of  a  dwelling  house, 
and  the  ChiiMse  Peony  with  the  flower  buds  showing.  Pear 
trees  are  nearly  in  full  blossom.  If  frost  oome  now  it  will  play 
hayoc.  This  leads  me  to  assure  you  I  neyer  was  more  struck 
with  a  small  inyention  than  the  alarum  thermometer.    My 
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eldest  Bon  acts  as  my  foreman.  He  has  a  common  thermo- 
meter  outside  his  bedroom  window,  and  with  our  great  house 
frost  is  very  ticklish,  and  he  has  to  be  oonstantfy  watching 
that  it  does  not  freeze  while  we  haye  no  fires  on.  When  I  get 
one  of'  Mr.  Bryson's  instroments  outside  his  window,  and  say 
it  is  set  to  begin  ringing  at  36°  or  88°,  so  as  to  give  time  to  get 
up  steam  before  the  temperature  falls  to  32°,  he  can  rest  at 
ease,  for  the  beU  never  leaves  oflf  ringing  till  the  temperature 
rises  above  what  the  instrument  is  set  for,  or  until  it  is  thrown 
out  of  gear. — ^W.  T. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  DWELLING. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  "  A  Dorset  Incumbent,"  we  can 
say,  from  long  experience,  we  never  knew  a  happy  cottage 
home  that  was  an  untidy  one,  and  that  we  fully  agree  with 
the  Bev.  Brooke  Lambert  who  recently  wrote :— "  Your  first 
endeavour  should  be  to  make  the  people  take  a  pride  in  their 
surroundings,  in  clean  floors,  tidy  walls,  and  bright  windows. 
Don't  forget  those  great  educators  of  men— flowers.  And  in 
encouraging  them  to  grow  flowers,  discourage  them  from  the 
delicate  hothouse  plants,  and  the  Boses  which  will  not  bear 
smoke ;  and  press  on  them  Musks,  Creeping  Jenny,  ornamental 
Grass,  Fuchsias,  and  that  beautiful  window  green  the  Nettle 
Geranium.  And  then  try  and  make  them  see  that  life  is  not 
so  hopeless  if  only  they  will  try  and  save.  Tell  them  that  so 
long  as  they  spend  all  their  earnings  in  drink,  and  lay  by 
nothing  for  the  future,  you  cannot  help  them.  But  if  they 
will  only  try  they  will  always  find  a  friend  ready  to  help.  As 
you  go  on  at  your  work  you  will  begin  to  feel  a  respect  for 
them,  which  will  make  you  shrink  from  offering  them  money, 
as  you  would  shrink  from  offering  it  to  one  in  your  own  class 
of  life,  and  your  relations  are  yet  such  that  in  the  case  of 
great  need  you  can  go  to  them  as  to  a  friend  and  say, '  Don't 
be  ashamed  to  borrow  of  me.'  And  as  you  see  them  struggle 
you  learn  the  difficulties  of  their  case,  learn  how  harshly  you 
judged  them  when  you  set  them  down  as  all  belonging  to  one 
degraded  class.  Tou  will  find  instances  of  kindness  which 
make  your  eyeballs  sore,  of  heroism  which  make  you  wish  that 
you  could  in  your  own  sphere  go  and  do  likewise." 

Then  for  *'  the  stragg^g,  neglected  Vine  "  our  Dorset  cor- 
respondent specifies,  we  agree  with  him  that  making  staples  of 


Osier  twigs  and  thrusting  them  under' the  tiles  or  slates  is 
liable  to  loosen  them,  but  there  is  a  mode  of  training  the  Vine 
shoots  over  tiie  roof  without  using  such  staples,  and  it  was 
thus  described  many  years  since  in  one  of  Mr.  Loudon's  works : 
— "  By  following  the  undermentioned  simple  method  the  Vine 
may  be  trained  easily  on  slating  and  tiling.  In  the  winter 
pruning  take  pieces  of  tin  6  or  7  inches  in  length,  the  refuse 
of  the  tin-workers'  shops  will  do,  and  at  convenient  distances 
turn  them  over  the  shoot  intended  to  remain,  and  thrust  part  of 
the  two  ends  (a  a)  between  tiie  tiles  or  slates.  The  weight  of 
the  incumbent  tile  or  slate  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  shoot 
in  its  place  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  winds. 

If  **  A  DoBSBT  Incumbent  "  induces  his  cottage  parishioners 
to  cultivate  potted  plants  in  their  windows,  and  Ghrape  Vines' 
on  their  roofs,  he  will  have  gone  far  towards  effecting  his  good 
purpose—'*  making  his  parishioners  more  home-loving." 


4  inches  high.  The  Cherry  wall  is  easterly,  and  the  trees  are 
showing  their  flowers.— WxMJAM  Byan,  Gardener  to  Mr.  Early, 
of  Donotighmore,  Knoeklofty,  CUnmel. 

WINTER  BROCCOLI. 

Bbocooli,  during  the  wmter,  is  a  rather  precarious  crop  in 
some  situations— BO  much  so  that  if  we  were  to  plant  a  qa»wr 
of  it  we  should  probably  be  disappointed  of  a  supply.  There 
are  gardens  where  Broccoli  is  almost  a  certainty,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  a  few  in  which  after  November  it  is  the  excep- 
tion.  Perhaps  no  vegetable  degenerates  more  unless  great 
care  is  taken  in  selection,  and  with  early  kinds  there  is  a 
positive  difficulty  in  saving  the  seed  true.  This  must  be 
apparent  to  aU  on  considering  what  we  get  for  early  vwieties 
such  as  the  White  Cape,  Grange's  Autumn,  Penzance,  Adams  s 
and  too  often  Snow's  Winter  White.  After  the  great  oaie  m 
sowing,  planting,  proteotmg,  Ac,  not  unfrequently  we  have 
heads  the  size  of  a  button  Mushroom,  or  a  big  bunch  of  white 
or  purplish  green  sprouts. 

Broccoli  culture  in  cold,  wet  situations,  unless  therebe a 
few  of  the  late  hardy  varieties,  is  frequentiy  a  failure.  Where 
there  is  plenty  of  spare  ground  space  can  be  allowed  such  pre- 
carious crops  without  much  loss,  but  it  is  not  so  where  evei^ 
mch  is  absolutely  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  estab- 
lishment. It  is  not  new  sorts  that  we  want,  but  a  more  earful 
selection  and  saving  of  those  we  already  have,  and  I  fear  that 
the  worthless  mixtures  often  sold  are  caused,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  saving  the  seed  of  more  than  one  variety  in  the 
same  garden  or  fleld.  Indeed,  if  within  a  few  fields  of  each 
other,  different  varieties  of  Broccoli  are  sure  to  be  cross- 
impregnated  by  bees  or  other  insects.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, search  long  to  find  that  Broccoli  can  be  kept  true  and 
without  degeneration.  See  what  is  done  at  Penzance  and  in 
its  neighbourhood.  Who  has  not  seen  the  Cornish  Broccoli 
and  not  wondered  at  its  size  and  snowy  whiteness  ?  Yet  it  has 
been  grown  in  that  county  for  years  without  change  of  seed 
or  soU. 

If,  again,  we  wanted  proof  that  every  Broccoli  can  be  kept 
pure,  we  have  it  in  the  best  strains  of  Snow's  Winter  White. 
I  had  almost  given  up  the  idea  of  growing  Broccoli,  so  unfa- 
vourable is  this  locality— cold,  wet,  heavy  soil,  with  a  super- 
abundance of  atmospheric  moisture,  a  night  or  two  in  which 
the  thermometer  falls  10°  or  more  below  freezing,  and  then 
comes  a  drizzling  rain.  But  here  is  the  point :  It  is  not  alto- 
gether the  locality,  but  the  worthless  seed  we  have  sent  us. 
I  have  this  year  been  gratified  with  row  after  row  of  Snowli 
Winter  Broccoli,  and  every  plant  formed  a  head  the  size  of  a 
breakfast-cup  or  thereabouts,  and  that  at  a  season  when,  of 
all  others,  a  really  good  vegetable  is  highly  appreciated- viz.,, 
on  and  after  Christmas,  and  Broccoli  above  all  vegetables  is 
welcomed  then.  I  have  not  been  one  week  without  Cauli- 
flowers or  Broccolis  since  the  beginning  of  June,  and  now  we 
are  just  commencing  with  another  valuable  Broccoli — ^viz., 
Veitoh'B  Spring  White.  This,  with  one  or  two  others,  will 
carry  us  on  to  within  a  week  or  two  of  early  Cauliflowers.  This 
is  a  very  late  garden,  or  probably  we  should  have  Cauliflower 
before  the  last  Broccoli  was  cut,  as  we  have  before  now.— 
John  Tatlob,  Maesgwynne, 


Thx  Sbason  in  tee  Soxtth  of  Ibxland.— I  am  sure  that  you  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  the  sort  of  a  season  we  are  having  here  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  I  have  Pear  trees  (standards)  in  the 
open  air  in  full  flower,  and  my  Apricot  trees  against  a  south 
wall  are  covered  with  a  mass  of  bloom.  Peas  sown  on  the 
16th  of  December  are  3  inches  high ;  Beans  sown  the  same  date 


PEACH  FORCING. 


I  notice  in  page  116  a  letter  on  the  above  topic  from  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Taylor,  and  beg  for  a  short  space  in  reply. 

I  understand  Mr.  Taylor  to  say  that  Peach  houses,  shut  up 
at  the  beginning  of  December  and  kept  at  45**  to  50°,  will  now 
(first  week  of  February),  be  in  full  fiower.  My  first  Peaches 
were  shut  up  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  I  enclose  you  a 
shoot  with  the  fruit  attached,  so  that  you  may  judge  for  your- 
self. I  may  remark,  when  I  begin  to  force  Peaches  or  any- 
thing else,  I  like  to  force  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  I 
maintain  that  Peaches  will  set  better  at  55''  to  60''  than  at 
U""  or  60^ 

The  general  treatment  our  Peaches  have  received  is  of  the 
simplest  kind— merely  to  keep  the  house  at  50°  until  the  flower 
can  be  seen  to  show  the  colour,  raise  the  temperature  to  55° 
until  the  flower  is  fully  developed,  then  keep  steady  at  between 
55°  and  60°.  The  paths  and  borders  have  been  duly  syringed 
daily  whilst  setting,  and  the  trees  syringed  evei^  day  before 
they  came  into  flower.  Now,  respecting  fertilising  the  bloe- 
I  soms,  I  may  say  that  I  have  practised  it  for  years,  and  with 
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ttir  nralta.  HowBrer,  I  Iutb  Uuw  more  Peuh  booMt,  ud 
wiD  eertminlj  giTa  Mr.  Trior's  plu  u  ImpartiBl  bul. 

With  the  Istter  ptrt  of  Hr.  Taylor'a  letter  mpeatiiig  thin- 
Biug  I  ■Itocether  diiuiM.  Whatbei  good  Rudauing  or  not, 
I  klwaji,  if  poMible,  plftf  a,  tatta  guae,  kud  one  tbftt  hu  tot 
thirty  7e«n  Mrved  ma  mU— allow  plentj  of  fruit  to  remain 
until  jon  Ma  the  asfloiid  nrelling  eanuneniMC,  and  tlies,  bat 
not  oDtil  than,  thin  to  tha  proper  dittano*  apart.— B.  Qim»t, 
JBtayhley,  Stamford, 

(The  Faaoh  hrauoh  aant  hy  Ur.  (Hlbert  (Feb.  11th),  wss  ft 
foot  in  length,  and  had  on  It  twenty  Peaohea,  Moh  the  dze  of 
a  mBdlnm  pea. — Eds.] 


A  CENTUBY  OP  OBOHIDS  FOB  AMATEUB 
QBOWERS.— No.  20. 

FLEIOHE. 

Tata,  popolaily  known  as  Indian  Crooiu,  la  a  amall  genua 
often  inolnded  in  Ctelog;ne,  bnt  abnndantlr  diatinot.  Katnr- 
aiij  the  apeoisH  grow  npon  the  biaaohaa  of  the  toreat  ttoea, 
Mill  aa  ther  Uocmi  without  th^  leaTW,  they  are  aaid  to  set 
ttw  traea  all  ablaie  with  their  bright-eolooied  flower*.  The 
fact  of  thair  blooming  without  foliage  haa  eanaad  manj  to 
lod^  eomplainta  againat  them,  and  to  aiMdrt  thii  oomplatel; 
■poila  the  efleot.  Whure  there's  a  will  tben'a  a  way,  howerer ) 
and  aa  I  am  of  opinion  PlaioDM  never  are  follr  at  reat,  there 
is  notiung  to  prevent  a  few  pliuita  of  anch  mbjeola  aa  Kephro- 
divm  moUe  and  aome  other  ereot-growing  Femi  being  planted 
in  the  poti  jtut  when  the  leaTea  begin  to  fade,  and  by  the  time 
the  flowera  eipandtd  the  Ferns  woald  oompNiaate  for  the  lot*. 

Pleionea  ahonld  be  grown  in  pota  in  a  niiitnre  of  loogh  peat, 
sphagmini  moai,  and  old  dried  cow  manure.  Tha  pota  ahosld 
be  well  drained.  During  the  growing  seaaon  they  enjoy  an 
kbnndant  anpply  of  Water,  and  when  the  leave*  begin  to 
change  eolonr  water  ahonld  be  withheld  to  aome  eitent ;  bnt 
wlian  the  flower  bada  at  the  base  of  the  peendobulba  b«^  to 
•how  dgna  of  moviiig,  a  little  extra  water  may  be  giten. 


F  homflln. 


P.  WujJcHUju.— Thia  apedee  is  alao  koonn  by  the  name 
of  pneeox ;  it  oanally  Sowera  from  October  to  Deoember.  Tlie 
blooma  are  large  and  very  handsome ;  aepata  and  petala  deep 
rosy  purple,  the  lip  of  the  aame  colour,  with  the  oentre  white. 
NatiTB  ol  tha  EimtUyu. 

P.  vxcoLiTk. — In  hAbit  thia  plant  U  eiinilar  to  the  preoad- 
ing,  and  it  blooms  at  the  aame  aeaaon ;  aepala  and  petaja  pure 
white;  lip  white,  beantifnily  streaked  with  pnrpliah  orimaon. 
Ifative  of  Aseam  and  Ebaeia. 

P.  lAotsABJi. — Undoubtedl;  this  ia  the  moat  beautiful  of 
the  kinds  yet  introdnoed,  the  habit  of  growth  ia  like  the  pre- 
ceding 1  all  ol  them,  howeTor,  have  some  alight  diSerenoea  in 
the  shape  of  their  paendobnllM.  SepalsandpetalssoftmanTai 
lip  veined  and  blotohed  with  rose  and  brilliant  orimaon. 
Native  of  Nepanl  and  Ehaaia. 

P-  uxnuLie, — In  the  shape  of  the  pseudobulba  thia  is  the 
moat  diatinot  of  the  apeoiea  here  enumerated.  Flowera  large  ; 
cepals  and  petals  bright  warm  roae;  lip  white,  streaked  and 
spotted  with  crimson.    Native  of  Eliasia. 


,  for  theae  planta ;  the  two  apei^ee  1 .  -  -    -  . 

however,  have  been  foond  to  enjoy  a  little  more  warmth  than 
most  of  their  relatival. 

0.  OTTBOsituv. — The  pseadobolba  and  leaves  of  this  speciea 
are  bright  shining  green  in  colour ;  the  spikea  are  pendnlons, 
bearing  numerous  pure  white  flowera ;  in  some  varieties  tb* 
lip  ia  tinged  with  gofi  roae.  This  apeoiea  is,  perhaps,  more 
ooireotly  named  0.  pendulum.  It  enjoys  goad  exposure  to  the 
Bonllght.    Native  o[  Mexico. 


O.  PamiKDrais. — A  very  dwarf-growing  and  handsome 
apecies,  producing  small  pole-oolonred  peeudobulbs  and  ligbt 
green  leaves.  The  spikes  has  two  or  three  large,  flat,  and 
very  handsome  flowers,  which  last  a  long  time  in  perfection ; 
aepala  and  petals  pnre  waxy  white ;  lip  white,  with  a  large 
blotch  of  porplish  crimson  extending  over  the  greater  portion, 
bnt  leaving  a  pure  white  border.    Native  ot  New  Qrenada. 

TBIOHOPILU. 

With  one  species  of  thia  genna  I  shall  bid  adieu  to  my 
readers  on  this  anbject  tor  the  present ;  bat  it  tlie  Editora  ot 
oar  Joninel  wiH  sanstion  it,  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be 
something  for  me  to  say  upon  those  spedea  and  varieties 
omitted  in  this  enumeration. 

T.  OBiSFk — Is  at  oniw  a  dwarf,  oompact,  and  handsome 
plant ;  the  psendobulbs  are  somewhat  stout,  and  bear  a  amgle 
dark  green  leaf;  the  spike  has  bom  two  to  three  large 
flowers  ot  a  light  reddish  orimson,  saving  the  sepals  and  petals, 
which  are  edged  with  white.  It  blooma  twice  in  the  year,  and 
lasts  a  long  time  in  beauty.  The  treatmmt  recommended  for 
Cattleyaa  salts  it  admirably.  Native  of  Central  America. — 
EXFEBIO  Cbedx. 

THE  VALUE  OP  POEL.— No.  8. 
Whiuvbb  the  medinm  throngli  which  the  heal  of  the  foel 
ia  eonveyed  into  the  honae,  it  ia  of  the  flrst  importwuce  that 
the  extent  ot  surfaee  provided  tor  its  diffusion  should  be 
ample.  In  the  ease  of  flnes  it  ia  well  to  have  the  part  nearest 
the  tamaoe  of  double  thiokness,  by  which  means  Uiere  la  less 
heat  given  off  at  first,  and  more  preserved  for  the  remoter 
end  of  the  hoose.  It  ia  also  very  advisable  to  make  the  fine 
area  smaller  near  the  fomace,  both  because  the  gasea  most 
then  pass  more  quickly  where  they  are  hottest,  and  conse- 
qnently  have  less  time  to  cool,  and  because  there  ia  thus  a 
great  security  against  theii  escape  through  the  joints  or  cracks 
of  the  brickwork,  it  being,  of  ooaieo,  understood  that  tlie 
chimney  through  which  their  final  exit  is  made  is  of  not  less 
internal  area  thui  any  part  of  the  flue.    When  thk  is  the  case 
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there  is  a  saction  going  on  through  the  whole  length,  which 
will  draw  in  the  air  through  any  fissure ;  whereas,  if  the  exit  is 
contracted  and  the  throat  of  the  furnace  large,  there  is  a 
forcing  of  air  into  the  flue,  which  seeks  its  way  out  wherever  it 
can  find  an  opening.  Attention  to  this  principle  would  cure  a 
large  proportion  of  smoky  chimneys. 

But  although  water  neither  allows  gas  to  escape  nor  can 
become  heated  abo7e  212'',  there  is  also  in  its  use  necessity  for 
ample  extent  of  pipe.  The  temperature  even  of  212°  is  too  hot, 
and  causes  a  certain  deterioration  of  the  air.  Probably  150°  is 
the  utmost  consistent  with  salubrity.  Further,  if  the  pipes 
become  heated  nearly  to  their  full  extent,  there  is  trouble  with 
escape  of  steam,  diminution  uf  water,  incrustation  of  the 
boiler,  and  finally  a  considerable  chance  that  fuel  may  be 
wasted,  because  more  is  burned  than  the  water  can  cool. 
But,  subject  to  attention  to  this  rule,  water  presents  great  ad- 
vantage for  the  transmission  of  heat  on  account  of  its  high 
specific  heat — i.e.,  the  large  amount  which  it  absorbs  for  each 
degree  of  rise  of  sensible  heat,  and  gives  oft  again  in  cooling 
for  each  degree  of  loss  of  sensible  heat.  Weight  for  weight,  it 
thus  absorbs  and  gives  off  fully  four  times  as  much  heat  as 
air,  and  bulk  for  bulk  nearly  three  thousand  times.  Hence  a 
pipe  containing  hot  water  will  give  oft  three  thousand  times  as 
much  heat  as  the  same  pipe  containing  hot  air,  or,  in  other 
words,  will  convey  the  heat  three  thousand  times  as  far  with 
the  same  loss.  Brickwork  being  a  much  worse  conductor  of 
heat  than  iron  (in  about  the  proportion  of  1  to  3),  and  a 
brick-on-bed  being  thirty  or  forty  times  the  thickness  of  an 
iron  pipe,  while  a  flue  is  generc^y  four  to  eight  times  the  area 
of  a  pipe,  the  difference  is  partly  compensated ;  but  it  may 
still  be  reckoned  that  a  flue  will  only  convey  its  heat  to  one- 
fourth  or  one-sixth  the  distance  that  a  hot-water  pipe  will. 

Before  deaHag  with  the  actual  amount  of  fuel  which  is  re- 
quired for  heating  various  structures,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  proportion  of  the  total  heat  evolved  may  be  fairly 
considered  to  be  available  in  practice.  The  tables  on  p.  115  show 
the  amount  produced  by  each  fuel,  and,  as  already  observed, 
the  waste  is  but  trifling  when  the  fuel  is  burned  within  the 
structure  to  be  heated,  or  when  the  heat  produced  is  abstracted 
through  a  sufficient  prolongation  of  flue.  When  the  flre  is  in 
a  stokehole,  it  would  not  be  difficult  in  general  to  make  the 
ventilation  of  the  stokehole  pass  through  close  stone  pipes  led 
within  the  house  to  be  heated,  and  in  this  way  a  large  amount 
of  waste  might  be  economiaed.  If,  then,  care  is  taken  to  save 
as  much  of  the  heat  as  is  possible,  we  may  reckon  that  a  de- 
duction of  ten  per  cent,  ought  to  be  ample  to  cover  the  total 
waste.  The  amount  requisite  to  produce  a  draught  in  the 
chimney  is  too  trifling  to  require  notice.  I  have  found  by 
experiment  that  a  temperature  of  40°  above  the  air  in  a  chimney 
15  feet  high  occasions  a  sufficiently  strong  draught,  and  a 
temperature  of  70°  above  the  air  a  fierce  draught.  Now,  for 
the  combustion  of  each  pound  of  coal  about  20  lbs.  of  air, 
equal  to  270  cubic  feet,  are  requisite,  allowing,  as  is  found  to 
be  the  case,  that  only  half  the  oxygen  in  the  air  combines  with 
the  fuel.  The  heat  of  these  270  feet  on  passing  through  the  fire 
would  be  about  2500°  Fahr.,  and  therefore,  if  the  temperature 
of  the  chimney  is  60°  above  the  external  air,  the  allowance  of 
heat  necessary  to  ensure  a  very  powerful  draught  is  under  one- 
fortieth  part  of  the  total  heat  generated  by  the  fuel.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  in  the  following  calculations  to  assume  that 
coal  ought  to  give  12,000  units  of  available  heat  to  the  structure 
which  is  to  be  warmed.  And  it  is,  of  course,  imderstood  that 
12,000  lbs.  of  water  raised  1°  is  exactly  the  same  thing  aa 
6000  lbs.  raised  2°,  or  1000  lbs.  raised  12°,  and  so  on.  Now, 
12,000  lbs.  of  water  are  equal  to  nearly  192  cubic  feet ;  but  the 
heat  absorbed  in  raising  water  1°  is  sufficient  to  raise  3000 
times  (veiy  nearly)  the  like  bulk  of  air  1°,  consequently  the  heat 
yielded  by  1  lb.  of  coal  will  raise  192x3000.  or  576,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  1°.  So  much  for  the  quaiitity  of  air  that  can  be 
heated  by  1  lb.  of  oo^. 

Now  for  the  cooling.  Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  air  would 
remain  stationary  in  temperature  unless  the  heat  is  allowed  to 
pass  off,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  its  absolute  loss  of  heat  does 
not  depend  on  its  bulk,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  media  by 
which  it  is  surrounded :  hence  the  common  method  of  esti- 
mating heating  power  by  so  many  feet  of  pipe  required  for  so 
many  cubic  feet  of  contents  of  the  house  is  only  a  rough-and- 
ready  way  of  approximating  to  the  extent  of  cooling  surface 
by  which  the  air  is  surrousded ;  but  it  is  more  accurate  to 
take  the  cooling  surfaces  directly.  The  experiments  of  Hood 
have  shown  that  each  square  foot  of  glass  cools  about  Ij^  cubic 
ioot  of  air  as  many  degrees  per  minnte  as  the  external  tempe- 


rature exceeds  the  internal.  If  this  excess  is  1°,  then  1  square 
foot  of  glass  cools  1^  cubic  foot  of  air  1°  per  minute ;  or  460,800 
square  feet  of  glass  will  cool  576,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  quantity  of  air  that  lib.  of  coal 
will  heat  1°.  Therefore  1  lb.  of  coal  burned  per  minute  will 
supply  the  heat  lost  through  460,800  square  feet  of  glass ;  or 
dividing  by  60, 1  lb.  of  coal  burned  per  hour  will  supp^  the 
loss  of  heat  occasioned  by  7513  (say,  for  convenience,  7500) 
square  feet  of  glass  in  the  same  time,  when  the  external  tem- 
perature is  1°  below  the  internal.  For  any  other  difference  of 
temperatures  we  must  divide  7500  by  the  number  of  degrees 
of  Terence  to  obtain  the  surface  of  glass  which  1  lb.  of  coal 
per  hour  will  heat.  For  any  different  superficies  of  glass  we 
must  divide  7500  by  it  to  obtain  the  degrees  of  heat  above  the 
external  air  which  1  lb.  of  coal  will  maintain ;  and  for  any 
additional  consumption  of  coal  per  hour  we  have  to  multiply 
either  the  degrees  of  difference  of  temperature,  or  the  superficies 
of  glass,  found  as  above,  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  to  be 
burned  per  hour  to  get  either  the  temperature  that  will  be 
maintained  in  a  given  structure,  or  the  extent  of  structure 
that  will  be  maintained  at  a  given  temperature. 

We  may  express  these  rules  algebraically  in  the  following 
equations.  Let  C  be  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  to  be 
burned  per  hour ;  D,  the  difference  of  external  and  internal 
temperature  in  degrees;  and  8,  the  superficies  of  glass  in 
square  feet.    Then 
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From  which,  when  any  two  of  the  quantities  C,  D,  and  8  «re  * 
fixed,  the  third  can  be  found.    Or,  in  words :  To  find  the  coal 
required  to  keep  a  given  structure  at  a  given  difference  of  tem- 
perature, multiply  the  superficies  of  glass  in  feet  by  the  pro- 
posed difference,  and  divide  by  7500. 

To  find  the  superficies  of  glass  which  will  be  maintained  at 
a  given  difference  of  temperature  by  a  given  quantity  of  coal, 
multiply  the  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  by  7500,  and  divide  by 
the  intended  difference  of  temperature. 

To  find  the  difference  of  temperature  that  will  be  maintained 
in  a  given  structure  by  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  multiply  the 
pounds  of  coal  per  hour  by  7500,  and  divide  by  tiie  superficies 
of  glass  in  feet. 

These  rules  are  quite  independent  of  the  manner  in  which  . 
the  heat  is  conveyed  or  apphed  in  the  structure,  whether  by 
Amott  stove,  fine,  or  hot-water  pipes,  provided  only  the 
arrangement  be  such  as  to  yield  twelve  parts  of  the  heat  of 
coal,  which,  when  burned,  gives  thirteen  to  sixteen  parts.  If 
the  coal  be  of  very  inferior  heating  power  it  may  be  proper  to 
use  7000  instead  of  7500  for  a  constant.  The  same  rules  also 
apply  to  other  species  of  fuel,  substituting  a  different  constant 
in  place  of  75Q0.  This  constant  may  be  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing 7500  by  the  units  of  heat  belonging  to  the  fuel  in  question 
(less  ten  per  cent,  for  waste),  and  dividing  the  product  by  12,000. 

In  computing  the  superficies  of  glass  the  woodwork  may  be  in- 
cluded as  a  sort  of  set-off  against  the  extra  loss  of  heat  through 
the  laps  of  the  glass.  The  loss  through  tiie  back  and  front 
walls  of  lean-to  houses  must  also  be  considered,  but  it  is 
reckoned  by  Br.  Amott  at  only  one-twentieth  of  that  of  glass ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
effect  produced  by  coal  in  the  foregoing  calculation  is  tiiat  for 
extreme  low  temperatures  in  sunless  weather,  and  in  compari- 
son with  the  temperature  of  an  unheated  greenhouse.  The 
night  temperatures  will  always  be  by  fire  heat  in  excess  of  what 
has  been  shown,  because  as,  even  in  cloudy  weather,  tiie  day 
temperature  of  the  air  is  almost  always  10**  to  20"  higher  than 
the  night,  there  is  bottled-up  in  any  glass  structure,  in  the 
soil,  and  walls,  an  amount  of  heat  in  the  day  which  is  dowly 
given  off  at  night,  and  which  to  that  extent  diminishes  the 
amount  of  coal  required  at  night  to  maintain  a  given  tempera- 
ture. Gardeners  are  familiar  with  the  saving  of  coal  effected 
by  early  dosing  in  sunny  days,  and  a  like  sa^ng  accrues  in  a 
less  marked  degree  even  on  sunless  days.  The  formulfe  given 
above  must  therefore  be  taken  as  the  extremes  that  can  be  re- 
quired by  firing  alone,  in  protracted  periods  of  sunless  weather, 
of  uniform  temperature.  In  such  conations  I  have  found 
them  hold  good  in  practice. 

The  next  point  is  to  ascertain  how  many  feet  of  (say  4-inch) 
pipe  are  required  in  order  to  convey  and  transmit,  through  the 
water  to  the  surrounding  air,  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by 
1  lb.  of  coal  per  hour.  Now,  it  may  be  deduced  from  Hood*s 
researches  on  the  rate  of  cooling  <rf  iron  pipes  that  1  foot  in 
lezigth  of  4-inch  pipe,  which  contains  150  cubic  inches  of  water, 
weighing  5*425  lbs.,  loees  '681°  per  minute,  or  40*86°  per  hour. 
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when  the  water  is  100*^  aboTe  the  temperatnre  of  the  ranoand- 
ixig  tir.  But  as  1  lb.  of  ooal  ndflee  12,000  lbs.  of  water  1*.  it 
will  raise  5-425  lbs.  (that  is  to  say,  the  water  in  1  lineal  foot  of 
pipe),  2201'',  or  the  water  in  56  lineal  feet  40-86*'.  Hence  1  lb. 
of  coal  per  hour  will  keep  55  feet  of  4-inoh  pipe  at  a  steady 
temperatue  of  100°  aboTO  the  snrronnding  air,  or  5500  feet 
1*  abore  the  snrronnding  air.  Then,  if  we  take  p  to  represent 
any  different  length  of  pipe,  and  d  to  stand  for  any  other  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  the  pipe  and  of  the  air  in 
the  honse,  we  shall  get  the  following  equations,  corresponding 

to  those  given  for  the  heating  of  air, 

.  unc  ucoo  pd 

PO  P  =  -JT'        »  =     p   »        ^  =  MOO- 
The  first  of  which  may  be  expressed  in  words  thus : — 

To  find  the  length  of  pipe  which  a  given  number  of  pounds 
of  eoal  per  hour  will  maintain  at  a  given  temperature,  mul- 
ti|dy  the  pounds  of  ooal  by  5500,  and  divide  by  the  difference 
between  thtf  heat  the  water  is  intended  to  be  kept  at  and  the 
intended  heat  of  the  house. 

The  other  fonnnlie  may  be  reduced  into  words  in  like 


Finally,  if  we  wish  to  express  any  one  of  the  quantities 
j»,  d,  D,  and  S  in  terms  of  the  others,  by  taking  from  the 
lozmuliB  ^1)  and  (2)  the  common  value  of  C,  and  equating,  we 

From  which  it  follows  that 


^5j  nearly;     <J  =  i^, 


D=.^^^and 


Obtain  fsoo  =  6«Jo- 

S  =  iLP  nearly. 

The  first  of  which  fonaultt  may,  for  an  example  of  the  rest, 
be  exprsflsed  thus : — 

To  find  the  length  of  pipe  which,  at  a  given  temperature  of 
the  water,  will  heat  a  structure  having  a  given  superficies  of 
glaaa  to  a  given  temperature,  multiply  the  superficies  by  eleven 
times  the  intended  difference  between  the  outside  and  inside 
temperatores,  and  divide  the  product  by  fifteen  times  the 
intended  difference  between  the  heat  of  the  water  and  the  air 
of  the  house.    And  having  thus  found  the  value  of  p,  if  we 

substitute  it  in  the  equation  ^  —  iSoa^^  ^^  S®^  ^®  quantity 
of  eoal  necessaiy  to  give  the  desired  result  in  the  given  con- 
ditions. 

The  data  on  which  these  expressions  and  rules  are  founded 
are  well  known ;  but  the  method  of  deriving  them  and  the 
formuhe  for  calculation  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  new,  and  may 
therefore  have  admitted  error.  I  shall  therefore  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  will  kindly  point  out  any  mistake  they 
may  discover.  Subject  to  such  correction,  the  formolsB  will 
be  found  very  useful  in  adapting  heating  apparatus  to  any  new 
stmcture  or  in  testing  the  performance  of  any  existing  arrange- 
ments.—J.  Bom  KiNNSiB. 


TO  TOUNG  GARDENERS  ON  RENOVATING  OLD 
FRUIT  TREES,  AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS.— No.  8. 

It  is  from  youthful  vigorous  trees  that  we  must  remove  large 
brandhcB  and  roots!  I  am  well  aware  that  large  trees  when  in 
sound  health  and  favourably  situated  will  bear  the  removal  of 
large  limbs  without  apparent  injury,  and  the  wounds  will  heal 
rapidly;  but  such  amputations  often  lay  the  foundation  of 
decay.  This  also  arises  in  many  cases  from  the  roots  being  in 
a  cool  wet  subsoil,  where  the  central  ones  become  decayed, 
and  the  evil  gradually  extends  to  the  body  of  the  tree.  To 
head-down  a  tree  in  such  a  condition  for  grafting,  or  to  form 
a  new  head,  or  even  to  cut  off  any  part  with  the  object  of  im- 
proving the  tree,  will  only  end  in  disappointment.  In  all  such 
cases  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  advisable,  if  the 
tree  oan  be  spared,  to  at  once  replace  it.  If  this  is  not  to  be 
done,  let  the  large  branches  alone,  but  thin-out  the  small  ones, 
and  remember  tiiat  the  roots  play  an  important  part  in  re- 
stOTing  vigour. 

If  much  younger  trees  are  not  thriving  or  have  been  neg- 
lected, and  it  is  thought  necessary  to  head-down  or  cut  bade 
for  grafting,  yet  if  the  roots  are  in  difficulties,  the  foliage  of 
the  young  wood  from  the  grafts  will  in  a  year  or  two  assume 
the  appearance  of  having  been  plated  with  silver,  be  turned  to 
a  ^ossy  milky  colour,  or  in  other  cases  to  a  sickly  yellow.  I 
have  seldom  seen  such  trees  recover  if  not  taken  in  hand 
immediately.  11  left  for  a  year  or  two  they  may  be  at  once 
ranoved,  as  they  wDl  never  do  any  good.  We  should  secure 
a  stock  of  young  trees  to  take  their  place— not  mere  maiden 
trees,  but  those  of  four  or  five  years'  growth,  which  may  be 


expected  to  bear  some  fruit  at  once.  It  is  somewhat  strange 
that  it  is  quito  possible  a  tree  may  present  no  sign  whatever 
of  unnatural-coloured  leaves  before  the  branches  are  cut  off, 
although  in  cool  subsoils  combined  with  almost  sunless  aspects, 
such  as  north  borders,  we  find  single  branches  assuming  this 
character :  cut  them  off,  and  the  Uke  will  appear  again.  It  is 
an  unmistakeable  sign  that  all  is  not  right  at  the  roots,  and 
the  sooner  these  are  brought  near  the  surface  in  new  soil  the 
bettor.  To  head-down  such  a  tree  with  its  organisation  so  dis- 
ordered would  be  folly.  Until  its  foliage  appears  in  its  natural 
character  it  is  best  to  ease-off  any  outlying  branches,  and  care* 
fully  lift  the  roots  and  remake  the  border. 

Gutting  off  large  branches  is  a  frequent  means  of  bringing 
this  disease  about  with  certain  varieties,  the  sudden  shock  to 
the  whole  system  being  more  than  the  tree  can  endure.  I  wiU 
give  an  instance.  From  a  young  Morello  Cheny  tree  in  a  north 
border  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  take  the  centre  branch; 
before  doing  this  the  tree  was,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  veiy 
best  of  health,  yet  the  following  summer  it  produced  this 
unnatural-coloured  foliage  and  refused  to  grow  an  inch.  In 
another  case  some,  to  all  appearance  healthy,  bush  Apple  trees 
were  headed-down  and  grafted ;  they  made  rapid  growth  and 
formed  nice  bushy  heads,  yet  in  the  third  year  they,  too,  had 
this  sickly  hue  and  ceased  to  grow.  In  this  instance  the  posi- 
tion was  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  the  Cherry  was  planted, 
but  the  subsoil  was  bad,  and  the  surface  soil  unfavourable  to  fruit 
trees.  These  are  not  soUtary  cases ;  I  have  witnessed  hundreds 
similar,  and  I  contend,  hke  Mr.  Miiller,  that  more  trees  are 
destroyed  by  the  amputation  of  limbs  than  all  other  causes  put 
together.  I  have  always  found  that  trees  on  a  dry  open  subsoil 
bear  severe  pruning  better  than  those  on  cool  soils,  but  would 
advise  that  on  no  occasion  whatever,  if  a  tree  is  to  continue  to 
be  prosperous  for  any  considerable  time,  should  large  branches 
be  sawn  off — for  instance,  branches  of  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter. 
Any  large  wound  which  may  be  made  should  be  immediately 
covered  with  a  waterproof  composition  to  preserve  it  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  from  insects. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  cutting-off  limbs. 
Almost  invariably  we  see  trees  headed-down  with  the  branches 
severed  horizontally,  forming  a  receptacle  for  all  noxious 
substancefl  to  penetrate  into  the  wound.  Avoid  this  at  all 
times,  and  i^ways  cut  in  a  vertical  direction.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  there  are  certain  ages  beyond  which  trees  cannot  have 
their  heads  or  limbs  taken  off  with  any  chance  of  the  wound 
healing  over.  In  every  garden  and  ordiard  may  be  seen  clumsy 
wounds  left  from  8  to  6  inches  from  the  main  stock  or  branch, 
and  the  decay  can  be  tr^ed  passing  downwards  without  the 
least  effort  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  bark  to  cover  the 
wound ;  the  tree  gradually  sinks,  and  at  last  refuses  to  produce 
even  a  leaf. 

I  remember  that  about  twenty  years  ago  some  orchards  were 
to  be  converted  into  market  gardens.  Many  of  the  trees  were 
large,  sound,  and  vigorous,  but  bore  small  useless  fruit ;  th^ 
were  headed-in,  but  not  closely,  and  grafted  well  out  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  placing  in  many  instances  on  one  tree 
from  150  to  200  grafte  of  the  best-bearing  varieties,  which 
were  generally  of  slow  growth.  Immense  crops  were  pro- 
duced for  a  few  years,  then  the  foliage  assumed  a  sickly 
colour,  and  died.  The  trees  paid  well  even  at  this  time,  and, 
of  course,  young  trees  were  growing  up  to  take  their  place  in 
filling  the  baskets  for  market.  This  is  just  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  private  establishments.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  union  between  the  stock  and  the  scion  was  never  a 
happy  one  from  the  first.  The  grafted  trees  made  vigorous 
efforts  to  replace  the  limbs  which  had  been  cut  off  by  push- 
ing every  hidden  eye  into  growth,  and  if  these  had  been 
allowed  to  appropriate  the  abundant  supply  of  sap  sent  up  by 
the  roots,  I  have  little  doubt  the  trees  would  now  be  in  a 
healthy  state.  In  support  of  this  view  I  may  stete  that  the 
trees  which  were  grafted  with  stronger-growing  varieties  are 
to  this  day  as  vigorous  as  need  be,  and  this  I  ascribe  to  the 
heads  being  capable  of  elaborating  the  abundant  supply  of 
nourishment  provided  by  the  roote,  and  returning  to  these 
all  that  was  wanted  to  support  the  underground  working 
power.  In  the  case  of  the  slow-growing  varieties  placed  on 
strong-growing  stocks  there  was  no  such  balance,  as  for  the 
large  supply  of  crude  food  sent  up  by  the  roote  there  was  no 
machinery  to  elaborate  it  properly :  hence  decay  set  in.  In 
heading-down  a  large  tree,  then,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
shorten  the  roots  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
balance,  or  make  it  incline  to  whichever  side  we  wish  ?  Thus,  if 
we  want  to  render  the  head  more  vigorous  we  encourage  the 
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roots,  rednoe  the  crop,  and  displace  old  wood  with  young;  bat 
if  the  object  is  to  diminish  Tigoor  and  produce  more  fruit,  go 
at  once  to  the  roots  and  shorten  them. 

In  the  article  on  this  snbject,  page  54,  second  colomn,  the 
words,  "  The  whole  economy  of  the  tree  is  disordered,"  should 
be  omitted. — J.  Taylor,  Maesgtoynne. 


BALSAM  CULTUBE. 


Thhbx  are  few  plants  grown  for  the  decoration  of  the  con- 
servatory or  show-hoose  that  are  more  beantifal  than  the 
Balsam.  Very  pleasing  is  their  combination  with  other  choice 
plants,  being  graceful  in  outline,  with  a  profosion  of  soft- 
tinted  flowers  relieved  by  an  abundance  of  delicate  foUage. 
They  are  easy  of  cnltnre ;  their  flowers  have  a  delicate  perfume, 
and  where  a  constant  display  is  required,  they  are  of  great  value 
to  the  gardener.  They  should  be  grown  about  2  feet  6  inches 
to  3  feet  in  height,  and  about  20  to  24  inches  through,  and  as 
vase  plants  or  for  the  dinner-table  they  have  few  equals.  I 
usually  BOW  in  the  first  week  of  the  new  year,  and  about  every 
two  months  up  to  June  or  July  to  keep  up  a  succession.  A 
suitable  compost  is  good  fibry  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  old  de- 
cayed cow  dung  and  silver  sand.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  few  plants  suffer  more  from  any  sudden  change  of 
temperature  than  the  Balsam,  therefore  the  compost  should  be 
warmed.  It  is  best  finely  sifted;  give  good  drainage;  cover 
the  seeds  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  plunge  the 
pots  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat ;  then  water  sparingly  tUl  the 
plants  appear,  when  they  must  be  well  exposed  to  light.  As 
soon  as  they  have  made  their  second  leaves  transplant  them 
into  large  GO-pots,  the  pots  being  first  placed  in  the  house  to 

g)t  warmed  (if  not  new,  they  must  be  well  washed),  for  the 
alsam  is  very  susceptible  of  injury  from  damp  or  cold, 
although  not  requiring  a  high  temperature  to  grow  it  suc- 
cessfully. In  potting,  great  care  is  required  to  separate  the 
plants  carefully  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and  not  to  press 
the  soU  too  firmly  so  as  to  bruise  the  soft  stems  of  the  plants ; 
cover  the  stem  up  to  the  seed  leaf.  They  require  to  be 
shaded  for  a  few  days  till  their  roots  get  hold,  after  that 
shading  may  be  discontinued,  and  the  plants  exposed  to  the 
air  and  light.  The  water  applied  should  be  tepid,  and  liquid 
manure  fzeqnently  given  them.  The  more  libend  the  treatment 
the  stronger  the  growth.  Never  allow  the  plants  to  want  for 
water,  but  give  it  them  according  to  growth.  A  suitable  tem- 
perature is  72^  to  75*,  and  on  sunny  days  th^  will  take  no 
harm  at  SO"*. 

The  bottom  branches  should  be  kept  pegged  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  pots.  As  soon  as  they  have  filled  the  pots  with 
roots  they  must  be  repotted.  Never  allow  them  to  become 
pot-bound.  I  pick  the  fiowers  off  till  they  are  of  the  size  re- 
quired. The  pots  must  be  shifted  into  a  cooler  house  before 
being  placed  in  the  conservatory,  so  that  tiiey  may  not  suffer 
from  a  sudden  change.  In  the  summer  plunge  them  up  to 
the  rim  in  ashes  in  a  pit.  Last  year  I  had  them  in  bloom  in 
February  in  the  conservatory,  and  kept  up  a  succession  to  the 
end  of  tiie  season.-r-F.  P.  Luckhukst,  Mill  Bank  Hall. 


GBEEN'S  BOILEBS. 


In  the  interest  of  those  who  are  about  to  erect  or  change 
hot-water  apparatus  for  plant  structures,  and  wish  to  have 
the  evidence  of  recent  practical  tests,  we  can  add  our  own 
favourable  testimony  to  that  given  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society,  in  its  report,  on  the  efficiency  of  Green's  new  wrought- 
iron  boiler  (saddle-fashion).  It  should  be  previously  remarked 
that  the  boiler  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Green  &  Son  in  1869 
and  the  present  boiler  are  as  dissimilar  as  possible ;  the  im- 
provements carried  out  in  the  latter  constitute  it  one  of 
the  most  effective  apparatus  ever  offered  for  horticultural 
purposes. 

The  large  one  now  at  work  in  our  establishment  is  4  feet 
6  inches  in  length,  4  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  2  feet  4  inches 
in  width ;  heating  most  efficiently  8393  feet  of  8  and  5-inch 
piping,  part  of  which  is  240  feet  from  the  boiler,  and  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  it  is  200  feet  distant,  whilst  its  present 
S>wer  is  such  as  to  warrant  in  milder  weather  an  average  oireu- 
tion  of  5  to  800  feet  further  in  extent.  This  boiler  admits 
of  80  square  feet  of  heating-surface  fully  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  which  acts  on  four  flat  water  {dates  across 
the  boiler,  each  plate  being  2  feet  in  width  by  4  feet  in  length, 
the  collective  heat  being  utilised  within  the  boiler  without 
waste  in  the  flue  or  chimney,  thus  heating  a  greater  extent 


of  surface  than  anv  other  boiler  yet  known  to  ns.  Amongst 
its  advantages  are  uie  following : — ^When  placed  in  the  usual 
recess  under  cover  it  requires  no  brickwork  in  setting.  In 
the  event  of  any  injury  or  accident  the  boiler  can  be  removed 
by  an  efficient  workman,  without  interfering  with  the  bottom 
tubulat  bars,  and  be  replaced  with  another  in  nine  hours. 

These  very  important  features  have  served  to  displace  the 
upright  tubular  boiler  in.  favour  of  the  present  one,  the  former 
being  found  impracticable  to  repair  within  a  period  of  safety, 
and  otherwise  involving  a  very  considerable  ruk  and  expense. 
Having  had  to  remove  two  of  the  upright  tubular  boilers  in 
consequence  of  fracture,  and  each  involves  a  whole  week  to 
replace,  it  will  on  comparison  be  readily  inferred  that  our 
present  boiler  is  really  a  boon  to  horticultural  establishments. 
With  the  upright  tubular  boiler  connected  with  the  same  ex- 
tent  of  piping  we  never  average  more  than  an  intermediate 
temperature,  falling  far  short  of  the  heat  required  when  most 
needed ;  whereas  in  our  present  boiler  we  find  no  dlffieolty  in 
maintaining  an  average  hothouse  heal 

As  a  proof  that  Green's  boiler  utilises  the  whole  heat  with- 
out waste,  the  flues  leading  to  the  ohimn^  are  nearly  cool  in 
comparison  with  other  boilers  in  full  work.  The  flues  formerly 
required  special  precaution  to  be  taken  to  avert  danger  by  the 
waste  heat  rushing  along  the  flues  and  passing  through  lofts 
where  hay.  and  mats  were  stored  for  convenience ;  this  risk  is 
now  entirely  removed  by  the  waste  heat  being  duly  turned 
to  its  proper  account.  We  calculate  that  this  boiler  does  its 
work  cleverly  and  uniformly  with  two-thirds  of  the  fuel  required 
for  the  No.  5  upright  tubular,  which  this  replaces,  and  a  still 
further  important  saving  is  effected  by  its  fuel  not  being 
restricted  to  coke ;  such  is  tiie  equable  power  of  its  combustion 
that  the  fire  bums  equally  briskly  with  a  general  mixture  of 
day  mixed  with  cinders  or  other  combustible  gaiden  refuse. 
Having  a  large  bed  of  extracted  day  contiguous  we  feed  our 
fires  with  it  throughout  the  day,  and  bank-up  with  coke  at 
night.  Being  formed  with  water  bars,  the  fixe  chamber  is  not 
encumbered  with  large  clinkers,  neither  is  the  fud  subject  to 
hanging  up  as  in  some  other  boilers :  hence  it  is  far  more 
readily  deaned,  and  by  its  equable  combustion  can  be  safdy 
left  for  a  length  of  time  without  risk  of  check  in  circulation. 

This  boiler  is  found  superior  to  any  other  yet  used  by  us ; 
its  special  merits  being  quick  circulation,  economy  in  fud, 
sustained  power,  and  adaptation  for  immediate  repair  or  re- 
placement under  any  posdble  exigency.  We  have  four  of  these 
boilers  alike  effident  in  their  working,  and  we  shall  have  plea- 
sure in  showing  the  apparatus  at  work  to  any  gentleman 
amateur,  or  gardener. — E.  G.  Hendsbson  A  Son,  Wellington 
Nunery,  St.  John*8  Wood. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAT.— No.  2. 

It  was  a  bright  frosty  morning  when  I  left  Lyons  on  the 
9th  of  this  month  (Januaiy)  and  turned  my  face  southward  by 
the  railway  to  Marseilles.  It  was  not  long  before  the  train 
entered  the  grand  vall^  of  the  Bhone,  not  now  smiling  with 
rich  verdure  and  lusdous  fruits,  as  I  have  often  seen  it  before, 
but  shrouded  in  a  garment  of  white,  indicating  that  for  a  time 
nature  was  dead,  only  to  spring  into  the  renewed  life  which  is 
sure  to  follow.  The  Vine-dressers  w^re  busy  with  thehr  ierpette$^ 
cutting-out  the  last  year's  wood  and  binding  it  into  littte  bundles 
for  fire-kindlers.  Those  of  the  Mulberries  which  required 
poUarding  were  undergoing  that  operation.  I  do  not  mean 
the  black-fruited  Mulberry,  but  the  white,  which  is  grown  for 
its  leaves  to  serve  as  food  for  the  silkworm ;  for,  be  it  remem- 
bered, we  are  now  in  the  region  of  silk,  and  here  in  this  fertile 
valley  is  it  produced  in  large  quantities  all  the  way  down  to 
Marseilles  and  Montpeilier.  The  trees  are  just  like  pollard 
Willows,  the  object  b^g  to  obtain  as  strong  dioots  and  vigor- 
ous leaves  as  possible,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  cutling- 
down  the  large  branches  and  inducing  a  strong  young  growth. 
How  the  old  grey  rocky  steeps  reflected  back  the  bright  light 
of  a  glorious  sun,  which  accompanied  us  dl  the  way  till  we 
passed  Montelimart  I  and  then  he  went  down  under  the  hills 
of  Arddche,  leaving  us  in  darkness  all  the  way  to  Marseilles. 
It  is  a  grand  sight,  the  vall^  of  the  Rhone,  dther  in  sunmier 
or  in  winter,  but  in  winter  especially  it  looks  stem  end  severe, 
fenced-up  as  it  is  on  dther  dde  by  the  rugged  and  almost  pre- 
dpitous  mountains  of  grey  rock ;  but  these  in  summer,  where 
terraces  have  been  formed,  are  smiling  with  fruitful  Vines. 
The  Alps,  sendbly  near  by  the  cold  air  they  diffused  as  we 
approached  them,  were  covered  with  snow,  which  the  deelining 
sun  lit  with  a  varied  beauty.    After  passing  Orange  and  Aiignon 
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than  WM  a  pareeptlUe  ehuige  in  tha  tampentare,  whioh  Im- 
IWDved  H  we  got  naaMr  Muwllea. 

On  th«  lollowing  moining,  when  I  tnmed-ont  of  the  Onnd 
Hotel  NoaillM  to  jwe  the  ehuigea  th&t  had  taken  place  in  the 
old  oit7  linee  last  I  saw  it  manj  jean  ago,  I  waa  ibnok  by  the 
extreme  mildneaa  at  the  tempentnie  ;  and  IhinUng  a  changa 
had  taktn  plaee  in  tha  night,  I  ramaikad  to  the  portei  that  it 
had  baeome  nrj  mild,  at  whioh  he  ahmggad  hie  ehonldan 
■ad  rather  diiterad  in  opinion  from  me.  I  aakad  how  long  tliii 
hnl  laatad,  and  he  taid  aU  tha  winter,  bnt  that  they  eoniUered 
it  rathar  diaagiMaUe  than  otherwiie,  for  tht;  nraall;  had  it 
mneh  warmer  than  thii.  I  waa  oonrinoad  now  I  waa  oeaiing 
the  aabtropiaal  teeion  I  had  lo  longed  for.  In  tlie  entrance 
hiril  ol  Uie  hotel  toe  ndea  were  lined  with  large  tnba  planted 
widi  EnonymDi  j^onieu  in  Inll  Irtiit,  handioma  planti  6  feet 


high.  In  the  market  were  an  abnndanee  of  Artiohokea,  and 
I  olnerred  pUnta  ornamented  with  paper  floweri  of  vatiooe 
oolonrs,  mach  in  the  way  that  the  smBlI  Bpmoe  Fin  weie  at 
Lyona  with  the  dyed  Boweii  of  Xeianthetnnm  annnnm.  I  did 
not  make  any  itay  in  Maraeillea  tbiongh  a  desire  to  terminate 
my  journey,  whioh  had  now  beoome  very  tedioni,  and  I  ehall 
endeavonr  to  aee  BomethiDg  or  anything  in  the  way  of  garden- 
ing that  I  may  eoniider  worth  notice  on  my  retnn  homeward. 


of  the  aea.  All  the  way  to  Hioe  there  la  little  to  be  aeen  in 
enltiTated  gronndi  bntVine*  and  Olive  treea,  with  oeeasionally 
the  White  Mulberry,  indioating  that  lilk  ii  prodnoed,  and  the 


hilli  are  covered  with  Finn*  maritima,  F.  halepeniu,  and 
ETwrgteen  Oaki.  Between  Tonlon  and  Canne*  I  obaerved 
eoiundecable  plant^ona  of  the  Gnaphalinm,  the  flowen  of 
whieh  are  d^  for  "  ovMhutiugi,"  and  of  whioh  the  "im- 
iDortellea,"  now  beeoma  eo  common  among  na,  are  made.  I 
hail  no  opportunity  of  examining  it  doady  enoogh,  but  I 
bdieire  It  to  be  the  Onaphalinm  margarltaeeam.  It  ia  grown 
in  the  fleldi  in  the  Bame  way  aa  Lavender  ia  grown  by  ooi 
herb^growera  at  Uitohsm  and  Eitehin.  When  we  got  to 
Gannea  the  aapeat  of  vegetation  began  to  ohange.  Oranges 
^>pear ;  and  here  xad.  there  between  Cannee  and  Kioe  we  aee 
apeeimena  of  the  Data  Falm.  Theae  beoome  more  oiuneKHU 
H  wepcoeeed  on  the  joomey,  nntil,  reaohing  Honte  Carlo,  they 
beoome  quite  the  leading  featore  in  all  eSeota  produced  by  Uie 
UndaeuM  gatdemng  of  the  dittrict.  Monte  Oarlo,  which  la 
a  enbnrb  (rf  Houaeo,  and  where  the  only  rrauuning  gaming 
taUti  in  Borope  are  to  be  foond,  ii  one  of  the  moit  charming 
■poli  that  can  be  eonodved  ot.  The  groonda  attached  to  the 
Gaaino  have  been  very  artiitieaUy  I^d  ont ;  and  here  it  ii  Uiat 
the  Falma  are  to  be  eeen  in  theii  beat  condition,  aa  ornamental 
treea.  Onr  figim  will  give  eome  idea  ot  the  rtyle  of  gardening 
irtiich  has  been  followed.  But  it  ia  at  Bordighera,  a  tew  miles 
b^oOd  Mentone,  on  the  Italian  frontier,  where  theae  Pahni  are 
eromi  to  a  la^  extent,  and  whenoe  the  aappUea  of  Palm 
tamehea  are  derived  with  whioh  Borne  ii  rapplisd  tea  the  ser- 
Tiees  on  Pahn  Sundaya. 


When  I  looked  bom  my  bedroom  window  ot  the  Hotel 
de  la  Mediterran^e,  at  Mentone,  on  the  morning  after  my 
arrival,  what  a  new  and  marvellous  sight  presented  iteelfl 
Close  npon  the  town  there  ia  a  range  ot  steep  little  hills, 
liahly  olothed  with  vegetation,  which  have  been  girdled  with 
nnmerona  terraces  one  above  the  other,  and  stndded  with 
smiling  villss  in  every  variety  of  (anoy  forma,  each  standing 
in  a  garden  ot  Orange  and  Lonon  trees.  The  trees  are  groan- 
ing nndetthe  load  of  the  golden  fmit,  the  crop  of  which  is 
now  ripening,  and  in  some  eases  this  is  so  great  as  to  leqnira 
nopa  to  rapport  the  branches.  Snch  a  sight  is  like  a  trans- 
formation Boana.  Away  beyond  these  little  hUls  there  rise,  by 
a  gradoal  gncoesBion  ot  waves  of  mgged  rock,  still  higher  groonds 
also  tarraeed,  wherever  a  modioiun  ot  soil  oan  be  obtained 
wherewith  to  make  Orange  and  Olive  groves.  The  soil  is  ridh 
where  there  ia  any,  and  nothing  so  exemplifies  the  patient 
mdnrtry  of  theaThMd-working  Lignrian  people  than  the  fet- 
tilitywithwhlehtheyhavsclothed  these  apparently  barren  hilla, 
and  this  prooeas  goes  on  higher  and  higher  atill  till  it  leaehes, 
as  at  fi.  Agneae,  a  hdght  ot  jiearly  3500  feet.  8.  Agnese  ia 
one  ot  a  group  of  thMe  hl^  peaks  which  form  a  range  of 
mountains  enelosiiig  Mentone  from  the  north,  and  protecting 
it  from  the  cold  Svinds  coming  from  the  Alps  in  that  direction, 
and  the  spnn  ot  theae  mountains  form  a  barrier  on  the  east 
and  west,  so  that  by  this  shelter  from  all  the  wont  winter 
winds  that  blow  has,  with  its  fine  pate  air,  warm  climate,  and 
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B6A  inflaenoe,  rendered  this  little  town  the  health-giving  bleenng 
it  has  been  to  nuwy. — ^B.,  Mentone, 


PRIZES  FOR  DISEASE-PROOF  POTATOES. 

The  following  axe  the  prizes  and  conditions  upon  which  the 
Committee  of  uie  Boyal  Agricnltnral  Society  recommend  the 
JSIOO  offered  by  Lord  Cathcart  last  year  for  essays  on  the  Potato 
disease,  and  which  was  not  awarded  by  the  Committee,  to  be 
applied.  We  give  them  in  full  in  order  that  oar  readers  may  be 
sapplied  with  the  information  requisite  for  an  intending  com- 
petitor : — 

I.  The  Committee  recommend  the  offer  of  the  following  prizes 
— (1)  For  an  early  Potato,  which  shall  be  disease-proof  dimng 
three  years'  trial,  and  possess  the  best  cropping,  Keeping,  ana 
cooking  qualities,  £100.  (2)  For  a  late  Potato,  which  shall  be 
disease-proof  during  three  years'  trial,  and  possess  the  best 
cropping,  keeping,  and  cooking  qualities,  £100. 

II.  They  also  recommend  that  an  additional  sum,  not  exceed- 
ing £100^  oe  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  to  divide  at 
tiieir  discretion  in  prizes  to  disease-proof  Potatoes  in  the  above 
classes  not  obtaining  either  of  the  foregoing  prizes. 

in.  They  further  recommend  that  prizes  of  the  same  amount 
as  the  preceding  be  offered  for  disease-proof  Potatoes  raised  from 
seed  to  be  sent  in  for  competition  during  the  month  of  February, 
1879. 

The  Committee  had  drawn  up  the  following  conditions,  which 
they  recommended  should  be  attached  to  the  offer  of  the  fore- 
going series  of  prizes : — 

Each  competitor  must  send  1  ton  of  each  sort  of  Potato  with 
which  he  intends  to  compete,  in  twenty  bags  containing  1  owt. 
each,  so  as  to  be  delivered  at  a  warehouse  provided  by  the 
Society  not  later  than  February  24. 

Each  bag  must  have  a  parchment  label  attached,  giving  both 
the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  and  the  name  of  the 
Potato.  These  labels  will  be  removed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  who  will  see  that  each  bag  is  legiblv  stencilled  with  the 
number  which  will  be  assigned  by  him  to  the  competitor. 

One  hxmdredweight  of  each  kind  of  Potato  sent  to  compete 
will  be  forwarded  to  a  Potato-grower  in  each  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  Kingdom  as  follows :— North  Torkshire, 
South  Yorkshire,  Cumberhmd,  Fylde  district  of  Lancashire, 
Marsh  district  of  Lincolnshire,  Bssex,  Higham  district  of  Kent, 
Devonshire,  Staffordshire,  Bedfordshire,  South  Wales,  North 
Wales,  Morayshire,  Perthshire,  ihe  Lothians,  Renfrewshire, 
Ulster,  Connaught,  Leinster,  and  Munster. 

Each  Potato-grower  will  be  instructed  to  plant  the  competing 
kinds  of  Potatoes  in  the  same  field  with  his  own  Potato  crop  in 
adjacent  plots,  carefuUv  keeping  each  sort  distinct,  and  submit- 
ting eaq^  to  precisely  the  same  treatment  as  his  ordinary  crop. 
He  will  also  DC  instructed  to  keep  a  careful  and  precise  record 
of  every  event  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  experimental 
Potato  crops,  including  the  dates  of  all  agricultural  operations, 
the  quantities  of  manure  applied,  with  the  time  of  application, 
the  appearance  of  the  several  plots  from  time  to  time,  notes  of 
the  weather,  and  other  information  connected  with  the  growth 
of  the  crop.  Books  prepared  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished 
to  each  grower  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  crops  will  be  carefully  harvested,  and  weighed  in  the 
presence  of  a  representative  of  the  Society ;  each  kind  will  be 
carefully  kept  separate,  and  thoroughly  examined  for  diseased 
tabers.  The  proportion  of  diseased  tubers,  should  any  be  found, 
will  be  carefully  noted.  The  crops  yielded  by  the  competing 
kinds  of  Potatoes  will  be  the  property,  and  at  the  disposal,  of 
the  Society;  and  the  (prowers  will  be  paid  for  the  use  of  their 
land,  cost  of  manure,  tillage  operations,  and  all  other  accommo- 
dation at  a  price  to  be  previously  agreed  upon. 

The  trials  will  be  repeated  next  year  with  the  produce  of  the 
competing  kinds  that  may  be  found  to  resist  disease  on  all  the 
experimental  plots  this  year;  and  similarly  they  will  be  re- 

Seated  in  1676,  with  the  produce  of  those  that  have  resisted 
isease  in  the  two  previous  years.  The  awards,  if  any,  will  be 
made  ear^  in  1877. 

The  judges  will  be  instructed  not  to  award  any  of  the  prizes 
except  to  the  owners  of  competing  kinds  of  Potatoes  that  are 
found  to  resist  disease  during  Uie  whole  of  the  experimental 
period  of  three  years. 

Every  competitor,  whose  Potatoes  shall  be  attacked  by  the 
disease  during  the  experiments,  may  be  required  to  pay  such 
6um  as  the  Council  may  determine,  not  exceeding  £20,  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  cultivation  of  each  kind  ol  f  otato  sent  by 
him  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

Inspection  of  the  growing  crops  by  a  representative  of  the 
Society  will  be  made,  once  at  least,  during  their  growth. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  scheme  of  prizes  and  experiments, 
the  Committee  also  recommend  that  each  member  of  the  Council 
be  requested  to  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  the 
names  and  addresses  of  any  growers  of  Potatoes  on  a  large  scale 
within  his  district. 


That  some  of  the  principal  local  agricultural  societies  be 
quested  to  furnish  similar  information. 

That  a  series  of  questions  be  prepared  to  be  sent  as  soon  as 
possible  to  such  of  those  growers  as  the  Committee  may  select, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  results  of  their  experience,  and  that  a 
report  based  on  such  replies  be  prepared  for  early  publication 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  further  recommended  that  Messrs.  Jabez 
Turner,  W.  H.  Wakefield,  W.  Carruthers,  G.  Hope,  and  J. 
Baldwin  (Glasnevin),  be  invited  to  act  as  judges  of  Potatoes ; 
and  ^t  a  sum  of  jB60  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
to  defray  current  expenses. 

This  report  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Jabez  Turner;  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company  would  place  a  suit- 
able warehouse  for  the  reception  of  the  competing  kinds  of 
Potatoes,  rent  free,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society.— {i/ani  and 
Water.)  

ENTOMOLOGICAL   GLEANINGS. 

Mb.  Womfob  has  recently  communicated  to  the  Brighton 
Natural  History  Sooiely  the  result  of  some  of  his  investigations 
regarding  the  uses  of  the  anteniue  of  insects.  He  is  as  yet  unable, 
however,  to  plaoe  before  nil  such  definite  information  as  will 
leave  the  matter  open  to  no  question.  In  his  paper  he  care- 
fully considers  the  three  leading  hypotheses— namely,  that 
these  organs  are  either  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  touch,  of 
hearing,  or  of  smelling.  A  variety  of  observations  have  been 
given  by  the  advocates  of  these  different  views,  each  mainly  in 
support  of  his  own.  As  Mr.  Wonfor  points  out,  there  is  no 
donbt  at  all  that  the  antennsB  are  employed  by  many  insects 
as  organs  of  toooh ;  but  that  still  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
theae  are  not  intended  primarily  for  another  purpose  in  addition. 
Inaeets  have  been  repeatedly  seen  to  direct  Uie  antennae  towards 
the  qnarter  whence  a  loud  or  sndden  noise  proceeded ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  Crustacea,  it  may  be  considered  as  proved 
that  the  organs  of  hearing  are  sitnated  at  the  base  of  the  long 
external  antennas.  The  mierosoopical  researches  of  Newport 
and  Hicks  also  point  to  the  conclusion  that  among  the  insects 
the  antennas  subserve  the  same  purpose.  As  far  back  as  1847, 
however,  Erichson's  investigations  had  brought  to  light  the 
fact  tiiat  the  walls  of  antemiaa  are  full  of  small  pores,  and 
these  pores  contahi  fine  hairs,  in  which  he  thinks  the  sense  of 
smeU  is  situate.  Conpling  this  with  the  circumstance  that  the 
moths  belongiug  to  the  Bombyx  family,  and  which  are  at- 
tracted by  the  females  from  long  distances,  have  laijBfe  and 
deeply-pectinated  antennas,  Mr.  Wonfor  holds  to  the  belief  that 
the  antennas  are  organs  of  smell. 

An  illustration  of  those  occasional  singular  assemblages  of 
insects  in  large  swarms  is  given  by  Mr.  Cole  in  the  "  Entomo- 
logist.'* He  observed  last  August,  near  Woodford,  in  Essex, 
that  a  patch  of  Fern  and  Broom,  about  four  4  square,  was 
almost  black  with  hosts  of  a  little  fly  (Sepsis  cynipsea),  all 
slowly  moving  and  vibrating  their  wings  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
while  some  object  not  apparent  was  engaging  their  attention. 
A  few  sweeps  of  a  net  brought  together  a  mass  of  flies  that 
weighed  more  than  half  a  pound,  and  in  bulk  the  flies  exhaled 
a  strong  odour  of  Lemon  Thyme. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  life  has  recently  been 
noted.  An  entomologist  in  capturing  a  specimen  of  the  Gray- 
ling Butterfly  (Satyrus  Semele),  struck  off  its  head.  The  insect 
lived  in  a  pill-box  for  four  days  afterwards ;  and  during  this 
time,  if  occasionally  liberated,  it  would  fly  a  short  distance. 

A  correspondent  of  the  *'  Entomologist "  suggests  that  the 
agency  of  hydraulic  pressure  is  the  means  by  which  many 
insects  escape  from  the  pupa-ease.  He  observed  in  several 
hundred  individual  moths  belonging  to  two  species  that  enter 
the  pupa  state  in  wood  or  the  stem  of  a  succulent  plant,  that 
when  the  insects  burst  open  the  case  they  emitted  a  fluid  which 
filled  the  anai  segments  of  the  ease,  and  no  doubt  assisted  in 
their  extrusion. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  parasitic  flies,  Mr.  Spioer  observes 
that  though  the  least  likely  place  to  discover  the  larvas  of  an 
Anthomyia  (or  **  flower-loving  fly  "),  would  be  the  human 
stomach,  su<m  larvas  do  sometimes  exist  there.  He  explains 
their  occurrence  in  man's  interior  by  the  supposition  that  they 
are  introdnced  with  vegetables  which  have  been  standing 
some  time,  and  on  which  the  mother  fly  has,  **  in  the  inno- 
cence of  her  heart,"  laid  a  batch  of  eggs.  These  larvas  cling, 
so  it  is  said,  to  the  inner  suriaoe  of  the  inteetine  by  means  of 
minnte  spines  with  which  the  back  and  sides  are  armed. 
Troublesome,  perhaps,  as  ooeasioning  some  pain  and  irritation, 
these  nndeeired  visitants  can  hardly  be  dangerous.    That  sneh 
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a  thing  doee  erer  happen  is  one  argument  unong  others  against 
the  use  of  vegetables  that  are  not  perfeetly  fresh ;  and  perhaps 
our  oooks  ought  to  somtinise  leaves,  Ae.,  a  little  more  oarefuUy 
than  at  present. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN   GARDENING. 

Pi^^NTiNQ  Bamunculus.— Observe  whether  the  roots  are  sound 
or  not;  ii  they  are  damp  or  mildewed  they  are  of  little  or  no  use. 
Any  piece  of  foround  which  hu  been  rough-dag  in  autumn,  and 
left  through  the  winter  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  frost,  is  just 
-what  the  Banunoulus  delights  in.  With  regard  to  situation, 
some  spot  should  be  chosen,  as  remote  as  circamstaaoes  will 
allow,  from  hedees,  old  Box  edgings,  walks,  or  anythingwhioh 
might  harbour  slugs :  a  level  space  is  to  be  preferred,  having 
fixed  on  a  plan  to  plant,  on  the  morning  of  a  fine  day  level  tbe 
bed  rather  roufhly,  but  evenly,  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  with- 
out putting  a  foot  upon  it,  ^en  let  it  remain  tUi  two  or  three 

0  clock,  when  it  will  be  dry,  and  rake  it  perfectly  level ;  this 
done,  draw  a  line  up  the  middle,  and,  with  a  small  trowel, 
draw  a  straight  furrow,  beginning  at  the  centre  and  advancing 
to  the  ed^e  with  successive  furrows.  The  amateur  should  regu- 
late the  size  of  the  bed  by  the  number  of  roots,  and  dispose  of 
them  equally  all  over  it.  Place  the  roots  so  that  the  crowns 
shall  be  li  inch  beneath  the  surface  when  the  bed  is  completed, 
and  having  thus  filled  the  furrow  with  tubers  4  inches  apart, 
drop  a  little  sand  on  each,  suffloient  to  oover  it,  and  draw  the 
mould  over  the  whole.  The  manipulations  which  have  been 
desoiibod  are  rather  laborious  from  the  long  continuance  of  the 
stooping  posture,  and  they  will  probably  disoourage  those  who 
are  not  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  love  of  flowers ;,  but  the  reso- 
lute amateur  will  remember  that  no  good  results  are  ever  se- 
cured without  toil,  and  he  will  be  cheered  in  his  labours  by  the 
prospect  of  a  splendid  bloom. 

Sbsd-sowing. — As  the  busy  season  of  seed-sowing  is  at  hand, 
proceed  with  the  general  work,  both-  in  the  flower  and  the 
kitchen  garden,  as  fast  as  possible.  Borders  containing  herb- 
aceous plants  that  were  not  dug  over  in  the  autumn  should, 
now  that  the  bulbous  plants  aire  above  ground,  be  attended  to 
immediately.  Instead  of  being  dug  &ey  should  be  neatly 
forked  over,  previously  dressing  the  ground,  if  poor,  with  rich 
compost  or  manure,  and  taking  care  to  disturb  the  bulbs  as  little 
as  possible.  Coarse-growing  plants,  as  Asters,  Achilleas,  Phloxes. 
&c.,  must  be  reduced  in  size.  In  doing  this  retain  a  portion  of 
the  outside,  only  removing  the  outer  part  and  tiie  centre ;  or,  if 
necessary,  take  up  the  plant  altogether,  and,  after  adding  some 
fresh  compost  to  the  soil,  replant  the  best  part  of  the  old  stool. 
In  this  way  neat  compact  plants  may  be  obtained,  and,  what  is 
an  advantage  in  small  gardens,  some  of  the  ooarse-groiMing  ones 
will  be  checked  in  their  growth. 

Cuttings. — Many  of  the  more  hardy  of  the  autumn-struck 
plants  for  grouping,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  common 
Verbenas,  &c.,  mav  now  be  pottedroff  into  small  pots,  and  placed 
nnder  the  shade  of  the  greenhouse  plants  xmtil  well  rootedl  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  plant  out  in  sand  in  temporary  pits  towaros  the 
end  of  March,  and  set  the  pots  at  liberty  for  other  things.  Very 
small  pots  must  be  used,  the  object  being  to  get  the  compact 
ball  of  roots,  which,  when  plunged  in  sand,  will  produce  a  dense 
mass  of  fibres,  ready  to  push  into  the  soil  directly  after  the 
plants  are  placed  in  their  permanent  quarters. 

For  this  resson  I  would  advocate  the  autumn  as  the  best  season 
for  striking  cuttings,  because  ever^  day  in  spring  brings  its  work, 
while  autumn  is  comparatively  an  idle  time  in  the  garden.  There- 
fore, as  three  dozen  plants  can,  on  an  average,  oe  kept  under 
eyery  superficial  foot  of  glass^  let  us  get  over  these  kinds  in  au- 
tumn, have  them  potted  early  in  spring  and  plunged  in  temporary 
pits,  so  as  to  set  the  other  pits  and  frames  at  liberty  for  more 
useful  purposes.  Any  new  or  scarce  plants  of  which  your  stock 
may  be  limited4iad  better  be  placed  in  heat  to  produce  cuttings 
for  propagation.  Among  the  plants  not  so  extensively  grown 
as  their  merits  entitle  them  to  be  I  may  mention  Nierembergia 
intermedia,  graciHs,  Lantana  Sellowii,  the  old  Buellia  formosa, 
Bouvardia  tnphylla  and  splendens.  Both  the  latter  plants  are 
readily  increased  by  pieces  of  the  roots  cut  into  portions  about 

1  inch  long,  placed  over  some  liffht  sandy  soil,  covered  about 
half  an  in^  deep,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  The 
young  plants  must  be  potted-ofl  when  about  1  inch  high.  The 
old  plants  should  be  parted  and  potted  in  March,  and  placed  in 
heat  until  they  have  produced  shoots  2  inches  long,  after  which 
they  must  be  hardened-off  previously  to  being  planted-out. 
B.  splendens  strikes  freely  from  cuttings,  and  the  ouier  species 
is  best  increased  by  roots. 

A  few  seeds  of  Brachycome  iberidifoUa,  Schizanthus  Hookeri, 
Priestii,  and  humilis ;  Mesembryauthemum  tricolor,  Bhodanthe 
Manfflesii,  Clintonia  pulchella,  Phlox  Drummondi.  and  Portulaca 
Thellnsoni  may  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  to  bloom  in.  pots.  Some 
of  the  autumn-sown  annuals  will  require  repotting. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  plant  a  few  early  Potatoes  at  the  foot  of 
a  south  wall  or  on  a  warm  border;  but  if  they  can  be  placed  on 
a  slight  hotbed,  so  as  to  start  them  into  growth  a  little,  they  will 


be  as  well  planted  three  weeks  hence.  Make  a  small  sowing  of 
Lettuce,  and  also  get  in  another  crop  of  early  Peas  and  the  first 
crop  of  Windsor  Beans. 

Lay  in  a  stoek  of  different  kinds  of  soil  under  oover  while  it 
is  diy,  ready  for  potting  next ,  month.  In  planting  flowering 
shrubs  be  very  particular  to  plant  them  at  such  distances  that 
each  plant  may  have  plenty  of  room  to  grow  and  strike  out  its 
roots  and  branches  freely.  If  shrubs  are  crowded' together  they 
become  stunted  in  growth  and  lanky  in  form. 

If  you  are  forming  a  clump,  or  even  a  plantation,  let  each  shrub 
be  planted  6  feet  apart  from  its  neighbour ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
plant  Boses,  Syringes,  Honeysuckles,  and  Lilacs  in  your  flower 
borders,  they  should  be  from  12  to  15  feet  distant  from  each 
other,  so  as  not  to  interiere  with  the  flowers  growing  below 
them.  October  is  the  autunm  month  for  tnmsptanting  shrubs, 
and  February  and  March  are  the  spring  months.  March  is  the 
last  month  for  transplanting  evergreens.  When  you  wish  to 
transplant  or  plant  a  shrub,  dig  a  circular  hole  sufficienUy  laree 
to  receive  the  roots  of  the  plant,  which  must  be  laid  neatly 
down  while  some  nerson  holds  the  shrub  in  its  proper  position 
straight  and  upright,  cut  away  any  dead  or  damaged  roots,  then 
break  the  eartn  well  with  your  spade  and  throw  it  into  the  hole, 
shaking  the  plant  gentiy  just  to  let  the  earth  fall  closely  among 
the  roots.  When  it  is  well  fllled-up  tread  the  earth  gently  round 
the  shrub  to  fix  it,  but  do  not  stamp  it.  Water  each  shrub  after 
planting,  give  a  good  soaking,  and  let  the  plant  have  a  stake 
to  support  it.~W.  EsANz. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  FBESENT  WEEKS. 

FBUIT  AND  KITCHBM  OASDBM. 

Keen  frost  aocomnanied  by  cutting  east  winds  brought  every- 
thing to  a  standstill  except  trenchijig.  The  rough  manure 
placed  over  the  surface  of  uie  ^und  prevented  the  frost  from 
penetrating  deejply.  In  a  previous  article  allusion  was  made  to 
the  undesirabihty  of  trenching  the  ground  when  the  surface  was 
frozen  deeply.  Another  undesirable  practice  is  to.  trench-in  a 
hard  suriace  where  the  ground  has  been  trodden  or  wheeled 
upon.  This  is  sometimes  done,  the  top  spit  b^ng  thrown  to 
the  bottom  in  lumps  if  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  best  to  fork  the  surface  over,  and  if  possible  allow  it  to  lie 
for  a  month  or  more  until  pulverised  by  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  if  practicable,  it  is  best  to  trench  when  the  surface 
is  dry. 

Nailing, — ^Where  this  is  not  finished  it  ought  to  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  Peach  wall  is  generally  left  to  the  last  j 
and  as  the  trees  of  this  are  more  infested  by  insect  pests  than 
any  others,  it  is  best  to  xmnul  the  trees  altogether  and  renail 
with  new  shreds.  The  old  shreds  can  sometimes  be  used  a  second 
time  if  they  have  been  dipped  in  boiling  water.  In  most  modem 
gardens,  neat  wire  trellises  are  substituted  for  the  old  system  of 
nailing.  The  only  danger  arising  from  this  method  is,  that  the 
wood  IS  liable  to  canker  if  it  is  tied  too  firmly  to  the  wires. 
Galvanised  wire  is  the  worst,  ordinary  wire  painted  is  the  best 
to  use.  The  wire  should  be  sfcrainea  tightly,  and  fixed  pretty 
close  to  the  wall.  All  pruning  should  be  finished  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  made  a  sowing  of  Celery  in  the  open  air;  the  first  sowing 
was  made  in  a  hotbed  for  the  earliest  crop.  In  our  light  gravelly 
soil  the  first  sowing,  which  is  generally  made  under  a  glass  light, 
runs  to  seed  to  a  lar^  extent  during  the  summer  months,  we  , 
have  also  been  plantmg  out  Onions  that  were  sown  in  autumn. 
In  many  gardens  the  spring-sown  Onions  are  annually  attacked 
by  the  grub,  and  the  crop  much  damaged,  or  even  totally  de- 
stroyed. When  this  is  the  case,  the  best  mode  is  to  sow  in 
autumn,  and  plant-out  in  rows  or  beds  in  February.  In  this  way 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  crop  being  destroyed  or  even  much 
injured  by  the  worm. 

Parsnips  and  Oarrota. — ^We  sowed  the  former.  This  vegetable 
is  grown  and  appreciated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but 
in  Scotland  it  Is  Httie  known  amongst  the  poorer  class.  The 
cottagers  have  their  beds  of  Onions,  Carrots,  Leeks,  and  Cab- 
bages, but  wholesome  sslads  and  a  nutritious  vegetable  like  the 
Parsnip  should  find  a  place  in  all  gardens.  The  best  Parsnips 
are  obtained  from  ground  that  has  been  trenched  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  manure  placed  a  foot  below  the  surface.  It  may  also  be 
as  well  to  state  that  where  Carrots  have  been  annuslly  dfestroyed 
by  the  worm  when  the  ground  was  dug  in  the  usual  manner,  a 
soxmd  crop  has  been  obtained  by  following  the  above  practice. 
Those  who  cannot  obtain  Carrots  free  from  the  worm  would  do 
well  to  try  this  system.  Proceed  in  this  way :  At  one  end  of  the 
quarter  to  be  trenched  take  out  an  opening  1  foot  6  inches  deep 
and  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  this  is  to  be  wheeled  to  the  extreme 
end  to  fill  up  the  last  trench;  mark-off  a  space  close  te  the 
opening  2  feet  wide ;  take  the  top  spit  of  this  and  throw  into  the 
oi>ening;  the  loose  earth  must  also  be  shovelled  in,  this  will  take 
6  inches  from  the  surface.  A  good  dressing  of  manure  must  now 
be  put  in,  and  the  bottom  soil  thrown  out  on  the  top. 

Where  Badishes  are  through  the  ground  a  light  covering  of 
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btraw  shoold  be  thrown  over  ihem  when  there  are  any  signs  of 
frost.    Barth-np  early  Cabbages. 

FBT7IT  AND  FOBCINa  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — ^In  our  early  houses  we  have  been  Mng  and  traininff 
the  growing  shoots.  The  growth  of  the  Vine  u  yery  rapid,  and 
a  few  days  of  inattention  now  miffht  lead  to  results  that  conld 
not  be  remedied  daring  the  whole  of  the  season.  All  leading 
growths  are  trained  where  they  will  not  be  too  mnoh  shaded  by 
the  leaves  of  the  laterals ;  these  are  stopped  two  eyes  beyond 
the  bunch  as  soon  as  possible.  The  young  growths.must  also 
be  carefully  handled ;  if  thev  are  bent  down  too  much  at  one 
time,  they  will  either  snap  off  during  the  operation  or  tiie  follow- 
ing night.  With  care  the  growths  may  be  trained  into  any 
position,  and  all  of  them  should  be  brous^t  underneath  the 
wires.  Some  sorts  of  Vines  are  more  difficult  to  train  than 
others ;  those  with  gross  wood  are  easily  damaged.  Of  this 
description  Q-olden  Champion  may  be  taken  as  one.  A  person 
who  did  not  know  its  character,  and  who  would  train  it  as 
he  did  a  Black  Hamburgh,  would  find  a  number  of  the  best 
varieties  broken- off  in  the  morning.  A  good  supply  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  must  be  kept  up,  but  saturation  must  be 
avoided.  Damp  the  paths,  walls,  and  borders  twice  a-day,  and 
oftener  if  the  sun  is  powerful ;  snut-up  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  afternoon,  and  keep  the  night  temperature  aoout  6i5^.  If  the 
weather  is  mild  the  Muscat  house  may  rise  to  70°,  but  do  not 
try  to  get  up  to  this  if  the  davs  are  cloudy  ana  the  nights  cold. 
"When  there  is  little  sun  at  tois  season,  forcing  houses  require 
as  much  firing  by  day  as  at  night.  It  is  a  common  mistake  with 
young  gardeners  to  act  contrary  to  this.  They  start  their  fires 
m  the  afternoon  to  get-up  the  heat;  and  in  the  morning,  if  the 
heat  u^  the  house  is  all  right,  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
bank-up  the  fires  for  the  day.  This  answers  verv  well  if 
there  is  a  chance  of  sunshine.  In  dull  weather  the  fires  must 
be  maintained. 

Peach  House. — ^In  the  earliest  house,  if  the  fruit  is  set,  it  wiU 
not  be  necessary  to  be  so  verv  cautions  in  regard  to  atmospheric 
moisture.  The  trees  should  be  thoroughly  syringed  every  day : 
at  present  this  is  best  done  in  tiie  morning.  A  portion  of  the 
froit  should  be  thinned  out,  but  too  much  should  not  be  taken 
off  the  trees  at  one  time,  it  is  as  well  to  make  three  thinnings, 
and  the  same  in  regard  to  disbudding.  If  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  growing  wood  or  leaves  is  removed  from  a  Feach  iaree  or 
Vine  that  is  being  forced,  it  tends  considerably  to  paralyse  the 
functions  of  the  tree.  Many  Peach-growers  leave  a  large  portion 
of  the  fruit  to  be  thinned-out  during  stoninff,  but  if  the<  trees 
are  in  good  health  and  not  overburd^ed  with  fruit  there  ia  no 
danger  of  its  dropping  off  at  that  time. 

Orchard  Bouses  that  are  zlot  furnished  with  a  heating  appa- 
ratus should  be  freely  aired,  so  that  the  trees  may  be  kept  in  a 
backward  condition.  The  later  they  are  in  flowering  the  less 
danger  will  there  be  of  the  blossoms  being  damaged  by  frosts. 
If  the  trees  are  in  pots  they  will  not  require  water  once  a- week, 
but  it  is  well  to  look  over  tnem  as  often  as  this,  and  water  those 
that  require  it.  If  the  trees  were  infested  with  aphis  last  season, 
even  though  none  can  be  seen  now,  it  will  be  as  weU  to  give  the 
house  a  good  fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke.  This  pest  begins 
to  increase  when  tne  trees  are  in  flower,  and  it  is  better  to  Idll 
it  before  the  trees  are  so  far  advanced. 

STOVS  AND  ORBBIVHOUSX. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  make  a  re-arrangement  in  the  stove : 
some  Orchids  which  are  wintered  in  a  drier  and  cooler  house 
have  now  been  removed  hither.  Orchids,  Ferns,  and  some  other 
plants  have  been  repotted.  Lyoopods  are  also  found  useful  in 
the  stove  for  placing  near  the  edge  of  the  staging  to  hide  other 
plants ;  to  be  Kept  in  the  best  health  they  require  frequent  pot- 
ting. One  of  the  commonest  but  most  uMfol  is  Selaginella 
denticalata,  and  the  variety  having  the  growths  tipped  with 
white  is  very  pretty.  S.  apoda  is  a  neat  species,  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  tratling  species  is  S.  cassia.  Many  of  the  species  are 
very  elegant  grown  in  large  pots,  and  they  make  very  nandsome 
specimens  indeed.  Of  these  the  best  are  Selaginella  africana, 
formosa,  Lobbi,  Lyalli,  Wallichi,  Warscewiczii,  and  Wildenovi. 
The  last-named  is  a  very  neat-growing  pretty  species,  which 
does  well  in  a  greenhouse. 

Any  hardwooded  plants  requiring  training  should  be  attended 
to  at  once.  The  same  remark  applies  to  sreenhouse  plants  of 
a  similar  character.  The  temperMure  of  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  should  be  warmer,  presuming  that  the  houses  con- 
tain forced  flowers.  During  the  recent  cutting  east  winds  much 
attention  has  been  required  to  keep  up  a  proper  temperature  to 
suit  the  different  oobupants.  Hardwooded  plants  are  apt  to 
suffer  if  air  is  not  admitted  freely ;  and  stage  Pelargomums 
become  a  prev  to  green  fly  in  a  close  atmosphere.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  fumime  for  this.  Where  a  continuous  display  of 
flow^  Is  required,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  fresh  batches  of 
all  the  different  sorts  of  spring-flowering  plants  and  bulbs  to  the 
forcing  house  once  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Such  subjects  as 
Hvacinths  and  Boses  should  be  placed  near  the  glass,  though 
all  plants  should  have  as  much  light  as  possible  at  this  season. 
Stsge  Pelargoniums  have  been  potted  into  tiieir  flowering  pots. 


Tcuf  y  loam,  leaf  monld,  rotted  manure,  and  some  bona  dust  were 
the  potting  material  used ;  the  plants  not  being  intended  for 
specimens,  but  to  produce  good  trusses  of  flowers,  the  shoots 
nave  not  been  stopped  nor  tied  down. 

FLOWEB  OABDEN. 

We  had  pruned  a  large  portion  of  the  Boses  before  the  frost, 
the  remainder  have  been  nnished  since.  The  ground  has  been 
well  manured,  and  is  to  be  forked  over  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Phloxes  may  now  be  planted.  Plants  from  cuttings  struck  early 
last  season,  and  whicn  flowered  in  pots  in  the  autuinn,  are  the 
best,  the  spikes  being  much  stronger  than  when  division  of  the 
roots  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  increase  the  stock.  The  Phlox  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  luxuriates  in  deeply  trenched  soil  that  has  been 
highly  manured.  We  have  a  good  stock  of  all  bedding  plants 
except  Altemanthera  amcDua;  this  is  the  prettiest  of  all,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to  grow.  If  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  it  the  plants  should  be  in  heat,  and  cuttings  should  be  taken 
off  as  fast  as  they  can  be  procured. — J.  Douglas. 

TBADB  OATALOGUB  BBOBIVED. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Wellington  Bead,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  N.W. — Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable^  and  Agricul" 
tural  Seeds. 

TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 

*«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  (Gentleman."  By  so  doing  th^ 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
oommnnioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  soleUg  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HortictUture,  dtc,  171,  Fleet 
Street f  London^  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relatixig  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  onee. 

N.6. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Pbrsonalitixs.-— It  is  only  from  ooorteqr  to  our  oozregpondant  "An  Olo 
SuBSCAXBER,"  who  hftB  sent  na  an  extrMt  from  oar  Irish  gardaning  oontem- 
poruy  containing  one  of  the  striotares  aUoded  to  by  "A  Well-wibhkb "  a 
week  or  two  ago,  that  we  again  make  any  rafttenoe  to  the  mbjeet.  It  is 
really  too  contemptible  to  ti^e  any  notiee  of.  The  only  aUowanoe  we  oan 
make  for  "  the  stnotorea  "  ia,  that  th^y  moat  have  been  written  by  aome  half- 
edaoated  peraon  who  cannot  appreciate  the  writinga  of  gentleman,  and  we 
oan  bat  pity  him.  He,  like  many  of  that  olaaa,  liketo  haveerezything  rednced 
to  their  own  standard,  which  ia  a  very  low  one ;  bat  that  woald  not  aoit  the 
readera  of  thla  JoamaL    We  cannot  aUnde  to  thia  aabjeet  any  mora. 

Boou  (D.  B.  C.).— **  The  Orchid  Manoal."  Yoa  oan  hare  it  free  by  poet 
from  oar  office  if  yoa  enoloae  thirty.two  poatage  atampa  with  yoor  addraaa. 

Chbisthas  Boas  (W.  L.).-~Y(m  had  better  advertiae  if  yoa  raqoin  a 
quantity. 

Stots  (A  Constant  Header).— "We  do  not  know  it,  and  not  one  ia  admiaaiWe 
among  planta  that  haa  not  a  amoke-flae. 

PauNiKO  PxACR  Taxxa  (C.  S.).— Shoota  that  have  only  a  amall  portion 
of  young  wood  at  the  point  of  a  long  shoot  or  branch  oo^t  to  be  cot  oat,  and 
their  plaee  taken  by  younger  and  more  Tlgorona  ahoota.  The  main  brandhea  of 
the  tree  ahoald  be  aboat  a  foot  apart,  and  from  theae  a  yoang  beating  ahoot 
ahoald  be  toained-in  at  every  foot,  and  if  more  than  a  foot  long  th^  aboold  be 
ahortened  to  that  length,  bat  if  strong  th«y  may  be  left  at  tbeir  fidl  length. 
We  always,  however,  shorten  oars  to  aa  near  a  foot  aa  we  And  a  wood  bad. 
Full  instraotions  for  pruning  Peach  treea  are  given  in  the  "  Modem  Paaeh 
Praner,"  which  yoa  may  have  by  poat  from  our  office  for  8i.  Sd. 

EncHABxa  axazotcca  in  Olabs  Case  (fi.  B.).— It  wonld  grow  well  in  a 
heated  caae,  bat  we  fear  would  not  flower  unleaa  you  were  to  remove  it  for  a 
few  weeka  in  summer,  or  even  place  it  in  a  window  so  aa  to  induoe  reat;  after 
about  aiz  weeka  it  miiBht  be  returned  to  the  caae,  and  would  probably  flower. 
The  time  to  remove  it  woold  be  when  it  had  made  a  good  growth,  and  the 
leavej  were  full-aiced,  the  plant  appearing  atatlcmary  aa  regarda  growth. 
Planta  may  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  prindpal  nuxaetymen. 

aEBARixTia  OBOwnra  (Bieep»).—TbB  Geraniums  an  atarting  into  growth 
from  the  wannth,  and  would  be  better  removed  to  a  eooler  plawoe,  the  eooler 
the  better,  if  safe  from  froat.  Plaee  them  where  th«y  will  have  liAt,  Cut 
away  all  the  long  atraggUng  hom-like  ahoota  to  within  an  laeh  of  their  baae. 
There  ia  no  doubt  the  punta  will  be  much  iojored  by  the  warmth  and 
premature  growth,  but  by  givhig  them  a  li^itv  and  cooler  poaltlan  it  ia  likely 
thoy  will  reoover. 

Salt  fob  OAaDBV  (Idem).— Yoa  may  banefldally  apply  the  aalt  to  your 
kitchen  garden  ground  In  March,  iwattfrring  It  evenly  over  the  anrfue,  but  not 
upon  growhig  pknte,  though  it  may  be  dtatribnted  between  the  rowa  and 
about  the  jdanta,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bnahela  per  acre. 

Pkab  Tbbs  OauB-XATBN  {Idem),— From  your  deaeriptioa  we  think  the 
worm**  in  the  trunk  of  your  Pear  tree  ia  the  larva  of  the  goat  moth.  The 
caterpillar  ahould  be  deatroyed  by  thmatioff  a  wire  up  the  hole,  even  if  it  be 
neceeaary  to  enlaige  the  hole  to  get  at  it  it  haa  been  found  that  chkrofoim 
otoaed  in  the  hole  deetroya  the  oatetpIUar,  and  no  doubt  HniTtirfl  oil  injected 
would  do  the  aame.    Tobaooo  am<>ke  mown  in  haa  alao  been  found  uaefnL 

HYAcnrrua  in  OLissxa  BooTLsas  (XieiR).~Probably  the  want  of  roota  ia 
a  rranlt  of  the  glasaea  being  in  too  strong  light  Cover  them  with  paper  just 
level  with  the  roota  downwarda,  and  we  think  you  will  find  the  roota  will 


If 
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dMMod.    Xaep  the  iraicr  iweek,  tad  oontinne  th«  UU  of  *»iiftnrMi1.  tddoff 
ean  that  the  water  is  of  the  Hune  tempeiataze  as  the  room. 

TnoncA  baucxfoija  Cultum  (Birdie),— Thlu  is  the  came  of  the  plant 
of  whkh  yon  sent  us  a  spedmeo.  It  Is  a  haU-hardT  eretgreen  ■hrab;  and 
KqnlTM  to  he  grown  In  a  graenhoasOi  though  It  will  meceed  very  weU  ottt- 
doonin  summer.  It  is  iaereaeed  hj  eattiags  of  the  growing  shoots  taken 
off  with  two  joints,  snd  the  growing  points  inserted  in  eandy  soil  op  to  the 
seoond  joint,  the  leaTss  heing  remoTed  below  the  lowest  joint.  Plaoe  the 
eattinp  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  To  keep  it  dwarf  and  bcishy,  oat  it 
down  m  iprfaig,  and  keep  it  itopped,  ao  as  to  indnee  side  shoots.  The  best 
plants  are  those  from  enttings  atopped  ontU.a  good-haUted  hoahy  plant  is 
iormed ;  then  allow  it  to  grow  for  flowering.  It  wiU  not  hloom  well  If  kept 
Teiy  eloiely  stopped.  ' 

OoirmnTous  Buocsssioiv  or  Flowx&s  (Jtiem).— Chrysanthemoms  horn. 
Oetobcr  to  Janoazy  ineloslTe,  Faehsias  from  May  to  October,  and  Prlmnlas 
Iran  Oetober  to  ICay.  These  are  the  times  when  they  an  osoally  In  flower ; 
and  though  they  may  be  bloomed  at  other  seaaons,  it  is  not  desirable,  as  the 
flowering  is  not  satiafaetoiy. 

"Vtaw  FOB  CucuinixB  Houss— Obchibs  (Xtlaii).— We  do  not  consider  a 
Coounber  house  suitable  for  Yhies,  bat  the  kind  that  would  do  best  in  winter 
akmg  with  the  Cucumbers  is  the  Black  Hai^bargh.  Orehids  succeed  well  in 
a  Cueomber  houee,  as  AKridcs  falcatum,  odoratum  maximum,  LobU,  Angns- 
eum  sesqn^edale,  Gattleya  superba,  Qypfflpedlnm  barbatum  superbum,  0.  hlr- 
mtlaaimnm,  0.  Tfllosum,  Dendrobium  ohirsotoxum,  D.  densmomm  album, 
D.  Fnnnerl,  D.  maevophyllom  Dayanum,  D.  Pieraidl,  Phaheoopds  *m«^hi-n« 
P.  gmndiflora,  P.  grandiflora  superba,  P.  SchiUerlana,  BacooUblum  guttatum 
^««*~»»2| y^^JJJJj  ^-  ^«n«*»  D^Mum,  Yanda  gigantea,  V. insignis, 

Gaullll  Lbatss  U1IHBAI.THY  (Oordtffwr),— The  leaves  are  probably  in 
this  condition  from  hsTing  been  exposed  to  powerfbl  sun  when  the  plants 
wen  soaking  frcah  growth.  Slight  shade  from  bright  sun  is  necessary  dorinff 
snmnier.  With  this  the  foliage  will,  we  think,  be  aU  right  another  seaMm; 
hat  we  shoald  adrlse  you  to  see  to  the  roots,  making  the  drainage  good,  and 
potting  if  requhed;  or  remove  the  surfkce  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  top- 
drass  with  fresh  soil.    In  doing  so  be  careful  not  to  injun  the  roots. 

Potato  Puurmia  (F.  B,  T.).— Plant  early  In  next  month  during  dry 
weather.  We  prefer  medium-slxed  tuben  for  planting,  cutting  ojf  the  erown 
orehisterof  ^yes  at  the  endonly.  If  the  tubers  an  large  we  pnfer  eutthw 
them  in  halves,  and  leaving  two  or  three  eyes  in  each  haU.  Using  small  aeS 
la  a  great  mistake.  In  storing  seed  Potatoes,  it  Is  of  no  consequence  whether 
the  eyes  an  upwards  or  downwards.  Ston  in  a  cold  place  to  prevent  the 
egpss  emitting  long  shoots  befon  planting  time. 

Hakd-Dbhx  (J.  ff.  £.).— Drilling,  as  you 
say,  is  a  difficult  operation  for  an  unakiUed 
amateur.  A  very  sample,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  very  expeditious  and  effective  mode 
of  Ranting  smiUl  seeds,  is  to  put  than  in  a 
wine  bottle,  with  a  quill  inserted  in  the  cork, 
ae  shown  in  the  cut.  If  the  aceds  an  ex- 
tremely small,  and  it  is  necessaiy  to  aow 
them  thinly,  mix  the  aeed  with  dry  aand 
hefon  It  is  put  in  the  bottle. 

Tbxkb  OvxBSHADOwma  (B.  H.  D.).— The 
nsnal  course  is  to  give  notice  to  the  owner 
of  the  treee  of  the  hajujy  they  occaefcm,  and 
•sk  him  to  remove  the  branches  oveihakaging 
jour  garden.  If  he  neglects  doing  ao,  then 
usually  you  might  cut  them  off;  but  then 
aie  mangr  ftets  of  which  we  kn^  nothing, 
and  whitti  may  control  your  right,  so  you  had  better  consult  your  aolioitor. 

Epacribxs  Aim  Azaleas  Dtzho  (fi.  S.).— Probebly  the  i^ants  have  gone 
off  from  having  been  in  amall  pots  and  pot-bound,  and  then  ahifted  into 
larger  pots,  or  the  aoil  mi^  have  been  unmtable.  "  Black  soil  **  does  not 
socmd  welL  It  may  have  been  bog  aoil,  which  does  not  suit  these  plants. 
Sandy  flbrous  brown  peat  is  neceesaiy,  and  in  shifting  from  small  pots  the 
ahift  ahould  not  be  large;  the  rides  of  the  ball  should  be  looeened  with  a 
pointed  piece  of  WQod,  and  the  neck  or  ooUar  of  the  plants  kept  high  in  the 
centn  of  the  pots,  or  level  with  the  rim,  and  the  soU  ahould  fall  gradually, 
so  as  to  be  shout  half  an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  poik 

FoBcnia  Om-TBABrOLD  Sba-kalb  (£iM).--The  aeed  should  be  sown  in 
Kareh,  or,  if  the  ground  is  then  wet  and  cold,  early  in  April,  in  drills  a  foot 

rrt  and  an  inch  deep,  placing  the  seeds  about  an  Inch  from  each  other  in 
finis,  and  covering  with  fine  soil.  The  plants  should  be  thinned  so  that 
they  may  stand  6  inches  apart,  and  be  kept  dear  of  weeds.  They  will  by 
aotumn  be  nice  plants,  and  should  be  taken  up  when  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
and  be  placed  in  pots  or  boxes  to  be  removed  to  a  dark  pUtce  when  then  is 
gentle  heat  If  yon  wish  to  force  on  the  ground  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  aow 
in  holee  about  an  inch  deep,  and  in  a  circle  about  4  inches  aeross,  putting  in 
the  seeds  shoot  an  inch  apart.  Four  of  the  beet  plants  may  be  left  to  form 
A  atooL  The  stools  ahould  be  18  inches  i^art  and  S  feet  from  each  other  in 
the  row,  allowing  twice  the  latter  distance  between  every  two  rowa,  ao  as  to 
f oxee  two  rows  at  a  time. 

BosB  PBunixa  {Idem).—Y(mx  Hoses  will  have  their  young  growths  cut  by 
the  lecent  froets.  Out  them  back  now  to  within  three  or  tour  ejM  of  their 
base,  or  to  eyee  that  have  not  atarted  into  growth.  Any  atrong  ahoots  may 
he  left  a  little  longer,  and  weak  ahoota  ahould  be  cut-in  to  one  or  two  ^es. 

AmtuALs  70B  Cboqubt  Obound  (Petite),— Yon  could  not  improve  on  the 
pink  and  white  varieties  of  Saponaria  ealabrica,  the  seed  bemg  sown  in 
Uareh  or  early  in  April  amongst  the  bulbs,  which  will  not  be  injazed  bj  the 
Saponaria,  but  the  latter  nuqr  suffer  if  the  bulbs  cover  the  ground  densely. 
The  leaves  and  atoms  of  the  bulba  ahould  be  removed  aa  they  die  off.  For 
the  boxes  annnals  will  answer,  and  they  an  less  ezpenaive  than  plants. 
Sweet  Alyasum,  white;  Afaronia  umbellata,  roey  lilac:  Oypsophila  muralls, 
pink;  Sanvitalla  procumhens  flore-pleno,  yellow ;  Lobeliaspeciosa, blue ;  and 
Ifiononette.  For  covering  the  sidee,  Iffaurandya  Bardayana,  nuiple,  and  its 
white  variety,  an  good,  and  may  be  raiaed  from  aeed;  but  all  tne  annuals 
named  will  hang  over,  and  ao  cover  the  aides  of  the  boxes.  A  few  hardy 
|dante  for  the  garden  an  Achillea  umbellata,  Alyaaum  saxatile,  Auhrietia 
OampbeUi,  f^w^f^wW  fUnlbunda,  Delphinium  Barlowii,  Draba  Aixoon,  HeUe- 
hosus  niger,  Hemerocallis  Kwanso  flore-pleno,  Hepatica  anguloea,  Iberis 
■emperflorena,  Lythrnm  grandlflorum,  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  (Bnothera  macro- 
caipa,  Papaver  nudleaule.  Phlox  veraa,  Potentilla  HenzieeU,  Saxifraoa  Umgi- 
foUa,  SpiXBBa  japoniea,  B.  palmate,  Statice  latifolia,  and  Veronica  taurioa. 


BBSDnro  Flabts  tob  Tbioolob  Flag  (Alpha),— Tb»  best  representation 
we  have  seen  was  Seariet  Oeranium,  PayJM's  Perpetual ;  white,  Oentaoxea 
zagusina  compaeta ;  and  blue.  Lobelia  spedosa. 

Fbbbs  fob  Obbxnhoubb^Doubui  Bbb  abd  Whitb  Obbabiums  (L.  A),— 
A  lew  Ferns  an  Acrophorus  hispidus,  Anemidlatyon  phyUitidia,  Adlaatum 
G^lllns^yeneris,  A.  atmoplonm,  A.  ouneatnm,  A.  setnlosum,  Aaplsoium  bul- 
Uf emm,  A.  dimorphum,  Bleohnum  oocidcntale,  Gheilsnthes  eleg^tfos,  DavalUa 
canarienais,  D.  dlaseeta,  Laatrea  acuminata,  L.  glabella,  Lomaria  oibba, 
L.  L'Herminieri,  Nephrodlum  molle  and  var.  oorymbifemm,  Mephrolepu  ex- 
altata,  Onychium  jnonioum,  Platycerium  alelcome,  P.  rotnndilolium,  Pteris 
eretica  albo-lineata,  f.  aerrulaU  and  var.  cristate,  P.  tremula,  and  P.  umbroea. 
Of  Lycopods:  Selaginella  denticulate,  lOTmosa,  and  WUdenovL  Full  par- 
ticulan  of  tnatsMut  an  given  in  **The  Qreenhouae,"  which  you  may  have 
free  by  poet  from  our  office  for  lOd.  Double  red  Oeraniums  anlnc6ndie  de 
Fontenay,  ^ctor  Lemoine,  Goliath,  Wilhelm  Pfitxer,  Gambetta,  and  Princess 
TeoL  white  doubles  an  Album  vlenum,  Alice  Orousae  (thia  has  a  sahnoa 
centn),  and  AUne  Sislqr.  The  double-flowered  an  mon  dnraUe  for  cut 
flowen  than  single. 

Blub  Tttmoxtsb  Eatxho  Pbas  (J.  W,  L.).—Themia  no  means  of  prevent- 
ing these  birds  from  taking  Peas  but  to  destroy  them,  which  is  a  great  pity, 
aa  for  the  greater  pert  of  the  year  they  live  on  insects,  snd  it  is  <mly  a  anott 
time  they  do  harm,  generally  when  they  have  young.  Peas  for  a  aucceasion 
an  Sangster'B  No.  1  for  preaent  aowing,  and  at  the  aame  time  Alpha,  then 
at  fortni^tly  or  three-weeks  intervala  Madcan'a  Dwarf  Proliflo,  Wonderful, 
Veiteh'a  Perfection,  aud  Pnmier  up  to  June,  and  in  that  month  two  aowings 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultn  and  Premier.  Snow's  "^^nter  BroeooU,  to  oome  in  daring 
November,  should  have  the  aeed  aown  early  in  lianh. 

Sbica  OATBBPiSHn  Pbubdco  (Idem).— It  requires  no  pruning  beyond 
ehortening  irregular  growths,  ao  aa  to  form  an  evenly-balanoed  specimen. 
This  ahould  be  immediatelv  after  flowering,  and  the  old  flowen  ought  to  be 
removed  directly  the  flowermg  is  over. 

DBSTBonBo  Abts  (Alpha).— Tho  best  means  of  destroying  them  is  to 
place  small  pleoes  of  beetle  poiaon,  aboat  the  sise  of  a  pea,  on  a  piece  of 
slate  in  their  rans,  taking  can  that  no  domeatio  animal  partakes  of  it. 
Another  good  plan  is  to  get  two  pieces  of  aponge,  dry  and  clean,  and  on  two 
aides  smear  them  with  honey;  jMaoe  thoee  two  sides  together,  and  put  the 
pieces  in  the  hannte  of  the  ants,  which  will  pasa  into  the  aponfle,and  may  be 
unmereed  in  boiling  water.  It  anawen  nearly  aa  well  to  dreoge  the  apongiB 
with  powdered  loaf  aogar.  The  sponges  having  been  washed  clean  and  dried, 
may  be  need  again  and  again.  Ants  an  also  tond  of  olive  oil;  this,  placed 
about  li  inch  deep,  in  jam  pots  put  in  their  runs,  will  take  them  m  great 
numben,  and  may  be  left  until  rancid ;  then  the  pots  ahould  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  renewed  with  olL    The  beet  aalad  oil  ahould  be  uaed. 

OoBM  SajjlD  (D.  L.).—TbB  Broad-leaved  Italian  is  the  beet  variety,  and  to 
have  it  in  winter  a  aowing  ahould  be  made  about  the  aeoond  week  in  August, 
and  again  at  the  beginning  of  September.  Sow  in  light  rich  soil  and  in  • 
aheltered  position,  watering  if  the  weather  be  dry.  It  is  bsst  sown  in  drills 
about  6  inches  apart.  Stir  the  ground  frequent^  between  the  rowa,  and  if 
Um  planta  an  too  dose  together  thin  them  out  to  an  inch  apart,  further 
tbiumng  aa  required  for  uae  to  4  indies,  and  these  will  give  a  succession  of 
leavee.  These  should  be  taken  off  as  for  Spinach.  In  aeven  weather  a  pro- 
tection of  mats  er  other  covering  should  be  put  on. 

Stotb  FLABTi  roB  July  and  August  (A  Three-ifeart  0u6tcr<fter).— Wc» 
presume  the  Allamanda  has  been  kept  dry.  We  should  now  repot  it,  remov 
mg  most  of  the  old  soil,  and  return  it  to  the  aame  pot  or  one  of  a  aixe  that 
wiU  hold  the  roote  properly,  placing  the  plant  in  bottom  heat  U  you  have  it. 
The  ehoots  ahould  be  tied  down,  so  as  to  Induce  them  to  break  regularly,  and 
as  the  pot  becomes  full  of  roots  ahift-  -the  plant  into  one  at  least  2  inches 
larger.  The  ahoote  diould  be  tied  to  a  trellis,  about  which  you  must  exeroise 
your  own  Judgment.  Water  modetatdy  at  first,  but  hunease  the  amount  as 
the  plant  grows  mon  fredy,  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  Bougain- 
vlllea  should  have  similar  treatment  to  the  Allamanda,  The  Ixora  you  will 
need  -to  keep  back— rather  dry  and  cool  until  Hayi  end  then  yon  may  en- 
courage growth  by  a  brisk  heat  and  moist  atmoephero.  Stephanotis  flori- 
banda  voa  will,  also  need  to  keep  cod  and  dry  until  the  beginning  of  June, 
then  place  in  heat  and  moisture.    The  Ixoras,  if  not  specimens,  may  be 

g laced  in  bottom  heat  now  and  nowth  encouraged,  then  repot,  and  after  they 
ave  made  a  good  growth  gndnally  reduce  the  meistun ;  about  the  middle 
of  June  ntum  to  moiatun  and  a  brisk  heat,  and  you  may  have  them  in 
flower  at  the  time  wished  for. 


Oabsbbbb  EMZGBATXBa  (A  Jowmeffman  Gardener).— W9  never  xeoom* 
mend  eny  place  for  emigration,  ao  much  depends  on  the  charaoter,  ftc,  of  the 
emigrant.  We  know  that  gardenen  who  have  gone  to  Ylotoria  an  very 
thriving. 

Nambs  or  FBum  (T.  F.).— The  Apple,  Shepherd's  Fame,  is  deseribed  in 
Hogg's  '*  British  Pomdooy  "  as  a  huge,  obtuse,  ovate  fruit  of  a  pale  straw 
colour,  with  bndnn  patdMs  of  erimaon  on  the  ahaded  ride,  streaked  with 
yellow  and  erimson  on  Uie  side  next  the  aun.  The  flesh  is  yeUowish,  soft, 
and  tender,  aweet  and  briskly  flavoured.    In  use  from  October  to  March. 

Nambb  of  Plabtb  (O,  B,  W,),—lt  An  Xdieveria;  S,  LidetcrminaUe; 
6,  Aly aanm  maritimum  vaxiegatum ;  8,Pesizaeoccinea.  Very  bed  apedmens. 
(Jr.  0.  H.).— Nicotiana  undulate.  (J.  J3«uA).— Sparmannia  afrioana.  (Con- 
etant  Seader),—An  Eeheveria,  but  we  cannot  determine  the  q^es.  (T. 
Turner). — Tour  Orchid  was  too  shrivelled  for  determination ;  it  is  probably  a 

Pleurothallis  or  Stdis.    ( Name  inidaul).—Iochroma  grandiflora  (?)  Bot. 

Hag.,  t.  6801.  (>irl0).—- As^dium  triangulum.  (F.  IF.  A).— 1,  Gymno- 
gramma  oohraeea:  S*  G.  L'fietminieri;  8,  IndeterminBhle>  (,W,A,jS,), — 
We  cannot  name  plants  from  leaves  only. 

^^^■— ^"^^y  —.1  ■  I      ,  ■      -  ■       I  »^   ■   I  .  I     I  ■    ■■  ■  ■         11^ 

FOULTBT,  BEE|  AH)  FIOEOS  OEBOHiaLE. 


OBJECTING  TO  JUDGES. 

I  WHITE  to  bring  before  the  fancy  a  matter  which  oonoems 
their  interesfca  moet  vitally,  and  especially  now,  when  the  ery 
arises  on  all  sides  for  more  jadges ;  the  proceedings  I  wish  to 
expose  beinff  direoUv  calculated  to  render  the  snpply  of  those 
we  already  naye  deficient,  and  that  in  a  manne^  I  thinJk,  most 
despicable.  It  appears  to  be  the  practice  of  a  few  indiyidnals 
"  wno  I  have  been  led  to  imderstand  act  in  a  certain  degree  in 


JOtJBHAL  0?  HOBTICULTDBB  AND  OOTTAGB  QABDE^IBS. 


( F*bmuT  IS,  ten. 


letuiMd.    Now,  kt  flnt  uglU  it  nuy  apnar 

*bla  thataiiTOQ*  i^HMld  azoraiaa  aniiiidaitb.. 

tcB«p  hii  bird*  at  faom*  or  onlr  tbow  ibam]  nnder  oertoia 


Mbl*d  right  eitlur  io 


diUoiK  :  bat  1st  HI  BM  haw  tbia  ■ylteni  of  protMt,  m  at  jweunt 
onrled  on,  tnay^-'nn,  even  does,  woik.  By  way  ol  illnitntioii 
wa  will  NppoM  baU-a-doiMi  luioien  mauni  "'  ---*-  '- 
•xolvde  a  oeifaUn  jodn.  A,  F  —  "  "- 
«MMed  to  laniB  axtant)  an  ud 


u,  that  a 

— ,  .       .       i  ow;  B 

Tsflectioii  ia  out  upon  hia  oharaoter  and  an  injaiy  dona,  ha 
knowfakg  nail^ec  hii  tradnoaiB  nor  beiiu  aUa  to  meet  anyohuge. 
R  will  Umt  appMt  that  a  oombliiauoii  of  but  a  lewtancien 
eoolcl  InfloenM,  or  ratiiar  alnuiit  destroy,  the  promeoli  of  any 
jodgs  as  a  judge.  ^Hili  I  know  has  besD  dcme,  Mid  done  without 
]iutioe  or  Talid  leason.  In  mra*  oaMi  Cban  one^  and  I  think  thla 
ioffloient  exciue  formT  writiD*.  b-""— "  *'  —- ..—  —  ai:...^.  a* 
thii  deetrlption  il 


BEIDGNOETH  POULTBT  SHOW. 

Fob  the  eake  of  other  eihlbfton  of  poultry  I  think  It  only 

Tight  to  mtla  known,  throng  the  pagei  of  TBI  JodsnaIi  or 

EoBTr(Tui.TUBi,  the  treatment  my  poultry  have  TMeived  from 


o  ratla  known,  thros^  the  paoni 

rui.TUBi,  the  treatment  my  poniftry __ 

the  Committee  of  the  Bridgnorth  Snow.    The  Show  took  plaoa 


«m  the  3lBt  and  Sand  ot  Jaonaiy.  On  the  30th  I  sent  dztsen 
VMM  of  dUbrcnt  Idsdi  over  In  my  own  oart,  the  aama  oonyey- 
•nee  Mng  lent  to  btiag  them  back  —  "--  '"-'     "-'-  -' 


m  the  38rd.    Only  eleven 


nly  eleven 
pem  were  letntiad,  ana  the  man  waa  told  that "  the  Turkeys 
were  sold."  Eeadng  nothing  mote  I  oonclnded  the  other  peni 
were  aUoiold:  and  it  waa  only  on  Wednesday  laBtiPebroacyllth, 
three  weeks  atterwarda,  that  I  heard  from  the  Seorebury  "  that 
■Otoe  of  the  lowla  had  been  sent  by  rail  by  mistake:  Uieyare 
•Ull  here  bting  well  taken  care  of."  I  was  rsqneoted  by  hun  to 
•end  ferthem;  thisi  did  on  Thnnday,  Uia  ISth  ot  Febroary, 
•nd  the  ioTilB  (valoable  DoAin|^  of  dilbmat  IdnAs,  three  hens 
•nd  a  ooekereQ  were  seen  by  the  man  wbo  wen  t  lor  them  nmnlng 
In  a  yard  with  Brahmaa,  Ooohlns,  &o.  The  explanation  raven 
me  by  the  Seeretaiv  of  this  delay  is  as  followi :— "  We  have  bean 
BO  mnoh  engaged  the  last  fortnight  In  tbis  harried  election,  we 
have  not  baan  able  to  attend  to  anything."  Sorely  the  wilting 
«a  a  peat  eaid  the  mqvett  Uiat  the  oait  ml^  be  tent  from  Oiia 
pUee  te  Brtdgnortfa  (eight  milea  distant}  wonld  not  have  talun 
very  much  tbne,  even  In  the  midat  of  a  hnirted  election,  and  I 


PRODUCTION  OF  EGGS. 

Jtm  to  let  3roia  know  t 

gement  Isamed  from  yoot  Jotwnal.   I  tbera  first  ss 


and  to  bring  them  on  tc 


il  maiae  and  barley,  twice 


laying  eL_ 
oomingoi 
Uth  of  F 


ailyin  Deoamber,  in  wUoh  month  Ih*d  BBS 
on  InoreMed  tite  nmnber  In  Janosi^  to  8flB 
Uth  of  February)  I  have  239,  the  prodnce  of  fomtesn  di^.    Bo 


«eggi;othe 
6B;to4ay{ti 


ihey  then  eome  on  to  1^  at 


SUPPLY  OP  P0ULTBT-8H0W  LABELS. 


Hit  I  eall  yonr  attention  and  that  of  ponlbr-show  ae 

ie  a  matter  of  no  sUsht  importanee  to  exhluton— that  is,  th< 
potting  of  liUwls  ?    I  have  the  fortnne,  or  misfortune,  to  hve  b 


be  deliTei«d  at  the  show;  and  when  amongst  the 
find*  Uie  names  of  Newport,  Wolvariiamptan,  i 
all  Uma  that  this  dwald  be  remedied^  JUihx 


agtreasors  one 
dB^^,  tt  ia 


Scmtuu  or  Ttn  NonrmiMPTOV  Saow.— I  wish  to  call  atten. 
Uou  to  the  liberality  ot  the  Committee  in  jirovlding  so  many 
enpa  and  other  priaes  for  so  large  a  number  of  claeus.  In  the 
Poaterolaases  more  particularly  there  are  nolesa  than  eighteen 


QreahMtt^-A  Podiabt  i 


n>  Fioaoa  Fuioieb. 


BAEROW  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tbis  was  held  on  thn  IBth  and  14tli  instant.    There  wan 

npwarda  ot  six  hundred  entries,  among  wMidi  the  tollowipg 


1.  KelHn,  Ooglolttir,  H 


UL  1  T.  BiikiT.HlU 
it.M«irt*kiM.taa>>, 


Kaa,  BiiTal»T.    IH 

'^iS^a^^liL-l,^.  0.  WDbb.  D*U*B  Tmnr.  ».  W.  WMWwlh,  In, 
Laniltfet.  1, E. SbIu. pHnauBfHUIaU.  «, J. LmbLu Bmckton.  he, 
W.  a,  dnbtn*.  LtTwitufaHiTri^  F^^FBtvr)04 ;  T.  D»tM»™,  Bswmimt  j 
'smiItib.— SlailL-l,'!.  ShdIdc.  1  ul  t,  0.  K.  Kir-   *'.  ^  wnUaMB, 

D«n«ii.-If  J.  WiIbB,  BaOteta.  1,  D.  aiMon.  I,  J.  WUta,  Wcdabr . 

kc. W. JukKHL Bolliiiil*Siina».        _  _  . 

Oini  -BlocMnuM  ami  o(*«t  Mt-Oiqk  T.  Ham.  >  O- 0- J^™. 

3onom  mh,  OiDiib«lBi4.    »«*wM».  u**  o<*»r  »«  m' "' '    "^ 

MutlB,  mrastog.   it  I.  V.  Tbonton,  Bndtord.  I.J.V.B 
k«,O.K.- 


Ohvoh. 


1.  ».O.0»itiiiAK«*-L   »^,cTkT■n^?»£y»*?ffVSJ^• 
ht^.J.Wmtkr.EeDdkliW.&OnbtiM.    WUU.-1, 17)11. ytttka. 


OroMUit. 
_.'> u~lu«l.W.S.<MHfM.  l.a.BaBfiirt. 

asKraKjaissTi'^  • " 


rMMtHtd^iTj.  Baaltoa.  HiaUsnli.  1,  JT. 
Cw.  H  Oodiu*  B«rroir.  .  .  „  ^  , 
.— 1.  JtHlinow,  Dmlon.  1  Hi  1.  1.  A  2. 
Hill,  MMilihMtT;  A^  HtTbmi.  BhrtiBB  AmIi- 


L  li'-W.Bnjaim.  lie.H.Yiral^!  J.AW.Towet 
_  ..  _  F,  Oopamu,  Bolakall.  t,J.amriim.  M,  O.  B.  P*«ai, 
.  YacflaT  r  J.  Qv4bv. 

—     ■■-   "  •> —  ■  J.  F. 


PUbaU.-riaaiii  or  Baf^ 


HANLEY  POULTRY  SHOW. 
IS  held  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  lUh  Inst.    The  follow- 


L  t,R.Ha«bltt.  » 

•d  t.  W.  A.  IM*r.  1,  H.  BaUm.  ke. 
Hs.Woototo.  «.W.*.Bani^  tW. 
-1,  1.  Wa&si.  X  B.  FrauUut.  I,  A. 
■nd  1.  W.  B.  Onbn*.  t,  Mn.  Alli- 
W.a.O«Mna.   l.I.A.IXaB.  S,J.  B. 

.1  a,  H.  Batdsn.  1,  A.  W.  OriehtoB. 

t.B.B.Woiid.   rj.J.Maldm. 

varthlie.  MLS.WcmA.  i,].FTatfL 

,-!,  T.  V«*la>  (SntUai).  I,  Bar.  A.  a.  Bioaka.   I,  H. 

■  jBoUbi^  ;  J.  F.  WiMoB  (wklta  Kilar). 

idB(<.-(>KA.— laB«Biln,B.  Aahlar.  IJI.  Gbahnar. 
»aiiK.   IK.  O.  Obalosar:  3.  ronjlb.  Blank  SAd.-Bi».^i,  J.  t. 
.  lB.ADdrawi.  l,W.J.Pna.   A«,B.B.  Woo4j  C.  OhaloBW. 
■arouin  SciL— Caek.-l  aatl  l&ta,  &.  Aahlar.   I.  Dak*  ot  SiUwIaal. 


nkmiy  19^  IflMi  ] 
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^J.RFtotakw.  IK  &  loot  S0H^^mm  BtikomB,  I,  J.  B.  Ftotokar.  1^ 
J.F.WallOA.    *t»B.AiU«y.   e,B.H.W<    ' 


_  -i>KfeA»nMi.  or  olA«r  <2rcM  and  Stmt,  ^  I  uA  Bxtm.  D.  W.  J. 

Tlunau.   K  B.  mnivood.   8*  B.  AtbtoT.   fte,  a  Obaloncr:  B.  BiUoa.  ilfiy 
o<A«r  «drtoi|r.-ljU  Adder.  l.J.BnMdi^tao.  i>  Doka  of  SathrlMid, 

Ttkunxmam-^Utet,  —  1,  Bcr.  W.  atrgmftaon.  S^  J.  Boblaaoa.  8»  H. 
ITMksry.    «»  H.  B«ldoii ;  Ber.  W.  8«dM&to0n- 

HA]KBCBeHa.--^M0iHiMMHit<d.— 1  and  Bzira,  M»  rmliiini  1,  T.  BtMon. 
a.  O.  *  J.  tataPOfth.  ^_a.  BeldDB.  o»  T.  BoMon;  Date  of  SatlMrtaad. 
aoUemm^rtU$d.-4L  wmA  K  VLMan.  IL  Date  of  SvtiMrlaad. 

^AUMImm,'-mltw^^^mm8M.-^  &JleUM.  »  «nA  W»  J.  Vlaldlac.  i^  J. 
Bobmton.  8ilv«r^ptneiUed.—\»nAZ,JLBe\don,  I,  J.  Rhodes. 
_  nAinun.'-BlaeS^rmMUd  iM.^  ttd  Bxtm,  B.  Swift  t»  J.  BaAra.  ^  H. 
feldoa.  Omc,«woMM-Mf^.~l.J.B.ri«toh«v.  1,0. Polo.  •.iuAOte. 
Bltt!*  or  WkUe,  qUam4»0§td,  not  Qmms^l  Mid  Bsinu  B.  A.  AjditoB.  i^. 
WUker.  LH. Beldon.^  ^ny otter vari§tg, not  Omma  Q.  Wdker.  I, F. Hoi. 
brook.  Ik  Doko  of  Solhorland. 
_  Doom,— WhU$  Jytetarv.— ],  I,  and  L  J.  Wmlhn.  Jsm  offur  «arMy.-L  B 

Muter  KBroulitoii.   e,  Bor.  w.  BoiioaataOB. 


H. 

ELBroulitoii.   e,ltoT.  W.  BqijomiIocp. 

^nn  ~irfttie.>-l  Md  «,  J.  Walker.   <7f«y.~l  vd  I,  J.  WaBnt. 

TiTBnn.-l  and  I,  J.  Walker,  a,  Ker.  W.  J.  BUUej.   *e,  a  itooalMar. 
Ro  OujMM^DorWfiM.  OoeMne^  BrotaMu,  Ooaie;  Duak,  OeoML  a 
%  ~  Goek.  —  1  aad  1^  W.  S^orbvMi.    %_  Q.  4iidert<m.    !»  Doko  of 


B.  HTOoodfoUow.  a,  Bor.  F.  Dntloii.   ka,  H.'  Boldon.  e,  T.  ▲.  Doon^ 


id.   fcoi  J.  Walker;  Doke  of  Jnthorlaad.   0,  W.  ChoU.  Stn.—U  J. 

ittoa.   kOpH. Boldon.  e,T. ▲.Dean. 

Orivf'Ccmn,  Houdan*,  Jtm  otker 

^-Covk^U  Krf.  Cooper.  %  T.  BoaMon. 


. ,  PoMei 

waKeli;  ftiwii.  ffawfti  _  _ 

t.  jrwalkor.  k«.  Iff.  &  Boighton ;  R.  Newbttt;  B.  Winwood.  e.  Dnko  of 
Satbertead;  Bor.  W.  SecjoantaoB:  J.  Kaniell:  Mrs.  Oooper.  fi^a^U  J. 
Walkw.  a,lbi.B.AU«oRp.  8,ILBeUaa.  k0,/.F.  Diwm.  4»A.T.Watere; 
Mrs.  Cooper. 

Sau^o  Gb4aar-Usy  Fartef|rV~l.B.BeUMi.  I.B.JaoksoB«  8,J.Walkn. 
Kb,  D.  OoDafly.    e,  J.  K  Farker ;  R.  VowMIti 

PIGEONS. 
•— I*  B.  Walker,  I  and  k0,  B.  Heaaer. 


Fopaaaa.— 1  and  ko,  B.  Homer.  %^ySL  Tardloy* 

DBAooom^—l, H.  Yaidloy.  %  H.  Oaoion.  k^  H.  Qamon;  O.  Boatiu  e,  B. 
HoTikor. 

-!•  W.  Oamen.   1, 0.  F.  Onpewan    ke,  W.  Oamoa :  H.  Taidlor. 
MM^l, J.  W.  ToaraeoB.  »andgke.A.M>ngaal1.    ko; J. Walker; 

,.    «..s..--»?r^ '<"»•••  ^*»ro*keraarMy^l.F.H.Joaaa,  S,J.W.Toii]lsob. 
k0.  F.  WUd :  B.  eomer. 

Fahtaha— 1  and  9.  Bar.  W.  Serleaalsoa.   k«,  F.  X«oivariidf a. 

Kcaa.— 1,  W.  Crofts.  1^  Ber.  A.  Ow&raoko.  k0,Ber.A.ar&ooka;E.HonMr. 

Timaixa.— L  W.  Orofta.  ^P.H.JdBes.   k««W.Orofle;&.Ta^or;B.Hom«r. 

Jacobiks.— t  and  Extra,  B.  Homec.  %  J.  Tbompsoa.   k«,  O.  Soatk;  B.  a 
Strofeeh;  0.  Taylor. 

BAaaa.—!,  B.  Homer.   I,  H.  Tardier,   kd,  A.  If aacaan. 

TnifiiT.aas.--l«  H.  Yardley.   S»  Q.  J.  Taylor.   k«.  J.  Fl^dia^  Jon. ;  B.  Hooker. 

AvY  oriiaa  TASian.— 1  and  Bxtoa,  F.  B.  Joaaa.  I,  a.  J.  Taylor,   ko,  H. 
Tardloy ;  G.  J.  Taylor  («).     .  -•  ,  -» 

8BULncaOi.Aaa.-^l,B.Wkte.  a;B.Boraer. 

BABBITS. 
.Lo»««jni>.^l.  Ba*a»  and  %  F.  Baaka.   ka,  T.  Hargraafia,  Jaa. ;  A«  Woodall ; 

i;  F.Paxaer. 

toll;  J. 


HfAr.erjjr.--l,  W.  Whltw— th.  S.  Bffaava.  Hadketfc.   k«,1fos! 
Stana ;  A.  B. Hauaa;  W.  Wbttarortt;  0.  e.Maaon  (S);  J.  HaUaa ;  C. 
7onilmaon. 

AaooKA.— I,  W.  WUtworib.   S,X.BaU.   k0.H.8waataBaB:  W.  WUtworth. 

Airr  ooaa  Yaararz*— I,  T.  Allaa.  I,  W.  WUfcirorUu  ko,  F,  J.  AlTjaeii  s  W. 

^        OATS. 

TABBT.^-Skort-kair«d.— I,  lbs.  W.  J.  Niohols.   S.  O.  BlUa. 

TOa«maaBaz.x..— Ooloart  to  be  SsA,  7«Mow,aadrBtaek,  ao  WhUU^-X,  Ufa.  W. 
J.Niohola.  VW.Steelo. 

BiooK-AinvWHiTa.— £oenlyHaarked.--l,  J.  Upton.  S,  F.  J.  GoodaU.  ) 

^&gjuM.—Tu  be  aaMreiy  BJaelb— 1.  Mia.  Bmsakogton.  %  B.  Aastia.  ko,  J. , 
Hlaeka;  W.Ii.8oott.  --•  .•  .      v 

Wasifl.~rok«ea(ireiylPk<f«^l,T.W.1IiBton.  I,  T.  Barber.  ke,G.ainea. 
AxfloaA  oa  FaaaxAKw-a  and  Bztra.  Mra.  FoMar.  i.  S.  Jonea.  vke.  J.  Rineka. 
IjOHo-baxxbo.— filoek;  WMfe,  or  Tabby.— lyMra.  S.  A.  Pooook.  %  A.  Adderlay. 
HBATiaar.— Jiny  vcvlely  or  ooiour.— 1,  Km.  Potter.   ^  B.  Baxter. 

Jin><»B. — TonUry :  ^y.  (}.  F.  Hodson,  Mr.  Lowe,  uid  Mt.  P. 
H.  Jones.  Pigeom :  Mr.  Bidpeth.  BabUt$  and  OaU :  Mr.  P. 
H.  Jones. 

GBYSTAL  PALACE  GBEAT  EXHIBITION  OF 

CAN  ABIES, 

AKD  BBITISH  AND  FOREIGN  OAGB  BIBDB. 

It  had  so  ohanced  thitt  until  Monday  last  I  never  hsd  seen 
**  the  Palace  Canary  Show,"  as  it  is  oolloqaiaUy  o^ed.  bat  I  had 
always  wished  to  be  there,  especially  since  one  '*  W.  A.  B."  had 
written  snoh  graphio  aooooBts  thereof.  I  had  slwmys  thoiu^t 
that  the  lairy  songster  of  the  parlour  wonld  be  so  much  in  nis 

glaee  in  the  xaiTy  Palace  of  glMS ;  and  then  the  pert  little  rssoal 
I  always  so  mnoh  at  home  wherever  he  is.  Talk  of  a  oat  always 
fiJlxng  on  his  legs !  puss  is  nothing  to  a  Canary,  who,  give  him 
bis  ca^,  is  at  onoe  at  his  ease  and  ready  to  see  company.  Give 
him  his  cage — ^that  is  the  point,  for  that  is  home,  his  house,  his 
castle ;  out  of  it  he  is  but  a  poor  weak-winged  flatterer. 

I  had  often  seen  the  Palace  Poultry  Show,  and  thought  the 
blithe  Bantam  more  whoUy  at  his  ease  than  the  huge  Brahma; 
and  that  Mrs.  Dorking  seemed  to  be  dreaming--day-dreaming, 
with  wide-open  thoughtful  eyes,  of  the  farmyard.  Then  as  to 
the  great  Piji^son  Show.  Although  the  many-i^lumaged  Doves 
seemed  more  at  their  ease,  especifluly  when  in  pairs  (a  peculiarity 
I  have  notioed  also  in  tne  numan  speoies),  yet  Mrs.  Fan,  or 
Mrs.  Jack,  or  Mrs.  Almond  might  be  supposed  to  have  their 
thoughts  upon  the  nest  in  the  corner  of  tneir  loft,  where  their 

Sartners  murmur  sweet  sounds  of  a£Fection  into  very  willing  ean. 
tut  Mr.  Canary,  the  bachelor  "  Dick"  of  thousands  of  parlours, 
is  quite  a  cosmopolitan,  and  with  a  saucy  look  of  his  saucy  face, 
and  a  wag— -no,  a  jerk,  of  his  saucier  tail^  looks  round  at  a 
show  aa  much  as  to  say,  "  Here  I  am  again,  as  good  as  you, 
only— better." 

Climbing  the  many  steps  ascending  the  long  sloping  wood 
walks  leadmg  up  to  the  Palace,  I  enter  at  the  extreme  west    I 


like  to  enter  there,  lor  there  I  entered  some  dosen  or  more  yean 
ago^  when  the  PaliMM  was  new,  and  n^w  to  me.  But  I  must  oa 
inquiry  walk  xi^t  en  to  the  other  end.  Tramp,  tmmjp,  past 
organ  and  past  theatre.  And  what  now,  Mr.  Wilson  ?  A  pretty 
tent-like  skruoture  omamented  with  flaffs— a  roof  within  a  roof, 
with  cziBuen  onztains  drawn  tastefulfy  hack:  what  meaneth 
this  Arabian-Night-like  paviUon  ?  Hark,  the  song  ol  the  biids  I 
Why,  here  must  be  the  Canary  Show  I  Two  grand  and  smve 
but  gaady  Macaws  are  at  the  entranoe,  guards  over  the  little 
ones  within.  The  sides  are  gseen  baize.  A  line  of  oages,  and 
above  a  line  of  oages ;  not  one  en  the  top  of  the  other,  but,  with 
good  taste,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  top  row  placed  a  little  backward; 
then  two  ^mgways  in  the  middle,  and  on  either  side  birds  ; 
while  with  periect  taste  Mr.  Williams,  the  head  gardener  of  tha 
interior  of  the  Palace,  had  introduced  here  and  there  masses  of 
flowers,  now  breaking  pleasantly  the  long  line  ol  the  cages,  then 
with  shrub  and  statue  oecupying  the  centre. 

Jn  1878  the  niunber  exhibited  was  1068;  »ow,  in  1S74,  the 
numbers  have  advanced  to  1260. 

Firsts  as  I  enter  on  the  right  hand  oeme,  on  the  lower  tier,  the 
Clear  Yellow  Norwich.  JSiow  my  readers  must  nndentand  that 
the  Norwich  birds  are  here  most  properly  divided  into  the  usual 
old  variety,  and  the  **  high-coloared  "  birds  of  the  Benurose-and* 
Orme  manufacture,  or  I  may  call  them  into  non-peppered  and 
peppered  birds,  lliis  is  lair  and  wise,  and  I  hope  every  ex- 
hibitor will  honestly  enter  actually  and  really  non-peppered 
birds  in  the  non-peppered  classes. 

Class  1,  Clear  Teuow  Norwich.— Sixty-seven  entries  and  only 
three  prizes  t  My  flrst  feeling  is  pity  for  the  Judges,  for  so 
many  were  so  level  in  goodness.  I  would  remark,  that  a  capital 
plan  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  guide  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  He,  Mr.  Wilson,  hangs  up  a  large  card  at  the 
ending  of  a  dass  and  the  begixming  of  another,  marking-off  each 
class  plainly.  Hence,  testy  old  gentlemen,  white-whiskered  and 
spectacled,  were  not  heard  so  frequently  grumbling,  "  Confound 
it^  I  can't  make  qut  whatever  dass  I  have  got  to."  The  Norwich 
birds  ran  through  the  usual  oourses-^lear  Yellow,  Clear  Buff 
(N.B.— Please  drop  that  word  "buff,"  good  fanciers;  "mealy" 
is  surely  a  better  word) ;  then  Best-marked  or  Variegated  Yellowa 
and  Buffs,  and  Ticked  or  Unevenly-marked  Yellow  and  Buff.  I 
looked  with  pleasure  upon  many  in  all  these  classes.  Then  I 
try  to  keep  aU  these  in  my  mind's  eye,  and  I  now  pass  over  to 
the  high-coloured,  the  peppered,  which  before  I  would  not 
purposely  look  at,  and  I  must  own  (and  mark,  I  had  never  seen 
a  peppered  bird  before),  the  contrast  is  wonderful. 

"  'Tla  aa  moonUght  unto  anall^t. 
And  as  water  nnto  wina." 

Messrs.  Bemrose  A  Oime,  or  whoeTsr  may  have  disooverad  thie 
art  of  feeding,  have  developed  a  new  eoloor  rather  than  in- 
tensified an  old  one,  and  a  most  splendid  ooloor  it  is.  There 
hops  before  one  in  peileot  health -a  peppered  and  peppery  little 
gMktleman,  who  loon  as  if  he  most,  mm  hisphunage,  belong 
to  the  tropics,  and  not  to  our  cold  climate.,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  this  eeleur  has  come  from  fair  means,  and  that  there 
has  been  no  painter  or  dyer  at  work,  and  that  ohemioals  were 
tried  in  vain.  This  new  colour  marks  fa.  advance  la  the  fancy* 
Would  that  among  Almond  Tumblers  or  any  Pigeons  there 
could  be  a  like  advanob.  Of  covrse,  the  "  peppered  birds  "  are 
as  yet  a  minority.  One  wonders  how  l^e  httle  rascals'  throats 
can  have  borne  all  the  cayenne,  when  one  thinks  how  we  should 
shrink  from  a  spoonful  in  a  like  little  quantity  of  our  food.  I 
will  defy  anyone  to  imagine  the  beauly  of  these  birds,  si^t 
alone  does  in  this  matter.  I  pass  on  to  that  good  old  varietjr 
the  Crested,  here  well  represented  in  all  their  varieties.  Then 
come  the  Belgians,  birds  of  peculiar  forms  and  peculiar  habitB 
as  welL  A  Belgian's  oage  should  be  on  higl^  legs  for  the  fanoier 
to  be  able  to  scratch  or  tap  at  the  bottom.  This  excites  Mr, 
Belgian,  who  forthwith  begins  to  set-up  his  shoulders  and  poke 
down  his  head,  and  present,  save  to  the  enthusiafltio  fancier,  a 
ludicrous  picture  of  deformed  curiosity.  The  pretty  London 
Fancy  was  well  represented,  but  not  numerously,  and  the  birds 
were,  I  was  pleased  to  see,  entered  as  "  Jonque ''  and  "  Mealy.'' 
Next  came  the  Lizards,  surely  one  of  the  very  prettiest  of  we 
Canary  tribe.  What  cage  birdcan  be  prettier  than  a  clear-oapped 
G-olden  Lizard?  with  nis  ffolden  cap  on  he  is  set  off  as  none 
other  Canary  is.    Nor  are  tne  sober-uveried  Silvers  much  less 

E leasing.  Would  but  the  Lisard's  colour  last  year  after  year» 
e  would  be  as  popular  as  his  Clear  Norwich  brother.  For 
Broken-capped  Lizards  I  have  no  word  of  praise,  they  are  like 
the  off-colours  in  show  Pouters.  Cinnamons  were  abundant 
and  good.  There  were  a  few,  very  few,  Yorkshire  birds,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  large  size,  and  coarser  shape  and  look. 
Among  the  Any  other  variety  were  a  few  Manchester  Coppeys 
and  Green  Canaries  and  offers. 

Next  came  some  exquisite  Gtoldflnoh  Mules.  Mr.  Doel's 
alone  were  worth  all  the  journey  from  WUtshira  to  look  at* 
Somehow  there  is  a  look  and  style  about  his  birds  which  is  un- 
approachable. I  believe  he  never  shows  anywhere  else.  His 
Mealy  Goldfinch  Mule  cook.  No.  617,  was  the  most  beautiful 
Mule  I  ever  saw,  so  evenly  marked  in  eye  ^d  wing.   Noe.  60S, 
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609,      and     61S,    Ur.    Da«l'S,      OUn     IUHI     YDI^     UCUUHU.  ^UUO      ■•hid 

beudes  mui;  Hulai  wnlch  nere  atnkiDglj  bandiotne,  both 
Ught  and  Dark.  There  were  also  three  BU«k  Ooldflnoh  Holei, 
Iit«r^7  bUok— «tUt  OMa*  of  bempwed,  doabilaai.  There  tnM 
a  Bnllfinoh  and  QofiUnah  Mole,  foim  of  the  foimer  oMefly, 
oolonr  at  Uie  kttor  chiefl? ;  Siskin  Mnlee,  QrMnflah  Molei,  &e. 
CasecoMitalningdzCaiuriet  toUov;  thenoomeBnMnahee, 
Ooldilnchea,  Lintiet*,  BisUiif,  BedpolM,  Skylarki,  and  Bobim, 
Oh  I  Bobbr  Bobin,  I  woold  rather  not  have  lean  jon  oagftd, 
thoofh  llin  Bobinun'a  cagee,  cottage-shaped,  Me  neatt,  mrm, 
and  Bhow  good  taate  in  make  and  naoally  in  oalonr.  Blaokbirdi 
•nd  Thnuuiet,  Starling*— i»ie.  So.  SSI.-aeemi  to  be  a  moat 
WkatiTe  gentleman — two  Ui|^ei,  and  one  Jay,  three  Jaokdawi, 
and  oh  t  bad  taate,  in  black  oagei.  Contnat,  couteaat,  good  ez- 
hlbiton,  U  what  ia  wanted. 
(Among  the  Any  other  variety  of  BritUh  birda  were  a  pair  of 
Bearded  Tits,  tha  lad;  moat  properly  not  bearded ;  a  brown 
cookBlaokbird.a  goad  lolid  brown  colour ;  two  Ohongha  aant 
by  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  Bramble  Pinchea,  &o. ;  No.  B66,  a  good 
collecti<in:o(  Bntiib  Finohea,  thirteen  Taristiea;  cever^  Snow 
Bantinoa,  Uealy  Liimeta,  &e.,  and  a  pair  of  Blue  Tita  in  a  cage 
of  Tirgui  dork,  a  most  anog-lookiog  abode ;  a  few  Blaekwpa, 
and  one  Nightingale,  and  he  bad  no  tail  1  So  maoh  for  tne 
Britiah  birda. 

TOBSION  BIBDS. 


Kins  Parrota  and  Indian  Parakeata,  and  the  good 
.  .  >i  Amoan  Qre^Fanot,  aa  a  talker  nneqnalled—uaae 
birda  are  now  dear,  aa  none  have  been  imported,  owing  to 
Aahantea  and  other  African  tronblea,  tor  the  hMt  two  yauf ; 
Cockakxia  of  rnauT  Unda,  looking  aa  if  they  could  m;  anything 
if  tfaay  ohoae.  There  ware  many  amaller  foreign  birda— an 
OrtolMi,  aoggeatiTe  ol  goormanda;  a  Solitary  Thrnah,  poaaibly 
*'  the  BfttTow  that  aitteth  alone  on  the  bonaetop  "  of  tne  Bible ; 
a  Mockmg  Bird,  Avadavata,  and  many  othan ;  a  SaSron  Finch 
<No.  996),  which  looked  a  likely  bird  to  croaa  with  the  Canary  i 
and  a  great  crowd  of  other  amall  foreign  birds.  Them  waa  m 
addition,  and  rightly,  a  large  Selling  culh,  bo  that  anyone  whoae 
fancy  led  him  to  bay  could  at  ones  carry  ont  hii  wiah. 

In  oondnaloit  I  woold  Itrongly  raoonunand  a  naifcnnlty  of 
«agea.  At  prraent  the  rowa  reaembled  tha  houaea  of  moat  London 
streete — one  tall,  the  next  abort ;  one  narrow  and  high,  tha  next 
broad  and  low.  Alao  the  omm  ahould  ba  warm,  wooden  back 
and  lidea,  and  wire  IranL  I  waa  glad  that  I  aaw  no  treadmill 
cagaa-andonly  MM  poor  bird  braced  roond  the  body  and  obliged 
tvpilll  up  a  little  waggon  to  get  food  and  a  bnaket  to  get  water; 
thia  a  mere Ingenkma  piece  of  omalty  to  be  reproved,  net  praiaed. 
All  the  airangementa  raflaeted  the  bigheat  credit  npon  Mr. 
Wilion,  who  aHorded  by  thia  Show  plaMOie  to  tfaoniaikda. — 
WiLTtmu  Bbctob. 
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Wuutr  oI  Uia  aOnr  Cm  la  OoUaacb  Mala  slaaaM,  I.  VoaL 

OoLsniniB  HDLB  (Dark  Jnqne).— 1,  BaiBHiu  a  Onu.  t  ull  t.  Cm  and 

lUUm.   a.  Vn.  Dnaini,  Fmhus,  vJu.  Btqwd  4  OajloB,  NonhuBrfan:  W. 

I.  IKWH,  Wbiti  Bltnt,  Buraaah;   O.  A  J.  HuUqr.     ke,  1.  Ooof;  W.  O. 


Onsh  Bito*  V'-  Alhanaab  A  Sou.  hIk,  J.  AttianBiili  a  Bod  i  BvnroH  ud 
Oima ;  T.  Twdawmd,  Natlli  AiUam.  y,  J.  Athamab  k  Bob  ;  J.  Adami : 
BmuH  «  Onu  (U.   o,  Bmbhh  A  Oimi  (A  i  a.  ft  J.  MuUtj. 

fioBiDH  a  Ona*.   a.  J.  Adami. 

_NanHM  ntifkad  «  yS^UA  OmUA  I*UowL-1  ud  *<!,  p.  FIvoht.   1. 
W.  WbUh.  iBbnad*  WilL  Wiatbiii.  t,  O.  *  f.  MuUtr.   t,  t.  FagUum, 
Btddlafia  Omav:  O.  kHUMtj. 
Hoancn  nbrted  or  Tariniirf  OmU«  Bon-I.  O-  W< —     •    '  ■^-' 


Ofbbi^BtiS 
UUrAUaa* 


ra,  BarvleLo&-T**ad; 
■nSSrat:  B.Tan( 


.   LUdnftBai 


ffl  ft  Jodn,  D«rbyj 


(Tdivii.  GamlirUjn. 

luiTUB  Biv».-^1h.  C.  ranttl  ftlUuk). 
FOKXIOH  BIkDS. 

H.UtMti.    ht,W.Walt«. 
-y|uIi.-Pi£H,  w:  WsHw.  iik«,MluM.Hl«kiu. 
.—HingU-^Piitt  iDd  ke,  T.  t(*iniurBli,JiiB. 
~?i1h  ud  lu.  W.  Wallar. 

Itn-laU.   ti)K,C.B.BBdd.ai*»ham.   Ai.T.Hav- 
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SPiBMwt  (Oonhii«eM).->Piixe,  W.  Walter. 

8PABMWS  ( DlamoBd)L— Mfvle.— Mae.  W.  Walter,   e.  ICrt.  Jodd. 

DoTsa  (SmaIU.~Prisa,  Bmw,  A.  Jobnaon,  HoraalydowB.  c,  H.  Small,  STdea- 
ham;  — >0raka. 

_DoTBB  (Barbary  or  Hlng ).»p]ia6  and  c,  J.  I«aatehford,  Lowar  Norwood,   he, 
H.  Small. 

LoTx  BxBDa.— Priaa,  W.  Waltar. 

PAm^xxTS  (AwtraUaa  Oraas).— Piiza,  Mlai  U.  Hawkins.   v\e.  W.  Walter. 

OooxATBALB.'Prise,  Mtb.  Miller,  Upper  Norwood,   he,  T.  Newmaroh,  Jon. 

P4UKyra  ob  PABAXBBTa  (Any  other  ▼ariety  of  SmaU).— Prise.  Sot.  A.  Johnson 
<TarquoaiBe)i  k«,  Mrs.  Mostyn.  Sydenham  (Parrots  from  St.  Bdward's  Islandl. 
e.  Miss  W.  Pope.  Sydenham  (Seneiral  Parrota). 

PABAxaxTS  (Anstralian  or  Broadptailed).— Prise.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Sambrook;  J. 
Rawley  (Crimson-wing  Parrot),  he,  T.  Mewmaroh,  Jan.  (Cookateal).  e,  T.  New- 
znareh.  sen.  (Mealy  Bosella). 

PuuKBBTs  (Blnf-neoked  or  Indian).— Prise  and  e,  T.  Newmareh,  Jon.  vhe,  A. 
BeU.    k«,  Miss  Oatt,  Brixton. 

Pabbots  (King).— Prise,  Maater  J.  8.  Barrlaon,  Spaldfng. 

Pabbots  (Oreen,  or  any  other  Tariety  of  large,  except  Grey).— Prise,  Miss  W. 
Pope  (Green  Eagle^yed  speetaeled  Parrot). 

Pabbotb  (Grey).— L  Miss  8.  Benbow,  Wallington.  S,  Mrs.  Jodd.  he,  B. 
Theobald,  Brompton  Boad.   e,  D.  Child,  Upper  Morwood. 

CooXAToo  (Any  other  Tariety).— Prise,  TlNewmaroh,  Jon.  (Slender  Bill),  e, 
A.  Vioan  (forest  Hill). 

Cockatoo  (Leadbeater  or  Boae-fareaated).- 1,  W.  Walter.  %  A.  Yioara.  e,  T. 
Clmham,  Muswell  Hill. 

GooKAToo  (Lemen  or  Orang»ercated).— 1,  M.  George.  S,  J.  Meredith,  e,  H. 
Crooa,  South  Norwood. 

AVT  OTHBB  Yaxixty.— Prise.  Mrs.  E.  GaUo  (Rook  Thmah).  Equal  Prise, 
Mrs. Bffley. Notting  HiU  (MooUng  Bird);  J.  Groaa  (Chilian  Starlings);  Miss 
X.  Hawkina  (White  Jara  Sparrows),  vhe,  B.  Woolward,  Jnn^  East  Brixton 
^oath  Ameriean  Magpie):  Miaa  M.  Hawkins  (Leaser  PeUn  Nightingale  and 
GtvBter  PeUn  Nli^tlnnle) ;  T.  Newmareh, Jim.  (Bloodpwinged  Parrot) ;  Bey.  A. 
Johaeon  ( Aostraiian  Barwing  Oores).  he,  Mrs.  W.  MostynlAnatralian  Banded 
FInehea) :  B.  Sweeting  (Madagasear  Finob) ;  Mrs.  F.  FOrd  (Indian  Aradayats) ; 
Mra.  Jwid  (Indigo Blae  Birda);  T  Newmaroh,  Jan.  (Spioe  Birds);  W.  Walter 
(•SmOton  Fineh) ;  T.  Newmareh.  aen.  (Bronse  Mantldns  aad  ATadavata) ;  Bar.  A. 
Johnson,  e,  Mrs.  E.  Gallo  (Bloe  Solitary  Thmah) ;  T.  Newmaroh,  jnn.  (Ohesnut 
FInohea  and  White  Banded  ManaUns);  J.  Newmaroh,  aen.  (Blaok-headed 
Manakina  and  BUTor  BiUa). 

'  JuDoxs. — Canaries :  G.  Bamesby,  Esq.,  A.  Willmore,  Esq., 
T.  Ifoore,  Esq.  Britith  and  Foreign  Birds :  H.  Weir,  Esq., 
J.  J.  Weir,  Esq.,  assisted  by  F.  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 


BEE-FEEDING  EXPEBIENGES— BEMEDT  FOB 

BEE  STINGS. 

Ih  October  last  I  bought  my  first  hiye  of  bees— an  old-world 
cottager's  hive.  Having  no  experience,  and  relying  entirely  on 
"  book-leaminff,"  I  came  to  the  conolnsion  that  it  was  **  light," 
■and  required  feeding.  I  tried  troughs  outside  the  hive,  bat  as 
this  method  required  constant  attention  to  renew  the  supplies, 
jmd  attracted  robbers  of  all  kinds  (where  do  ^e  hosts  otblow- 
aioa  come  from  ?),  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  this  plan.  I 
then  cut  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  applied  one  of  Neigh- 
boor's  oireular  troughs  with  a  floating  stage;  but  the  cold 
weather  was  upon  me,  and  the  bees  only  mounted  into  it  in 
small  numbers  ^  some  of  these  even  were  chilled,  and  never  re- 
tnzned  to  the  hive.  This  plan  also  failed.  I  then  saw  that  one 
of  your  correspondents  advised  tiie  feeding  of  light  hives  in  a 
greenhouse.  Evidently  it  was  the  very  thing  for  me.  The  hive, 
uierefore,  was  duly  removed  on  a  memorable  Saturday  nisht  to 
my  little  greenhouse,  the  food  duly  i^aoed,  and  I  went  to  Bed  as 
happy  as  the  proverbial  sand  boy.  Well,  I  admit  Sunday  is  not 
an  early  day  with  me.  I  was  not  suffering  from  bees  on  the 
brain,  and  I  slept.  My  first  care  was  my  bees.  Oh,  horror  I  The 
weather,  instead  of  being  November,  was  May ;  ue  sun  shone 
brightly,  the  bees  hummed  merrily  out  of  the  hive,  and  bumped 
and  thumped  against  the  wet  glass.  Then  they  were  chiUed, 
and  fell  by  hundreds  between  my  flower  pots,  and  thence  on  to 
the  colder  floor.  I  gathered  up  siv  darlings,  warming  them  in 
my  hands,  or  in  boxes  before  tne  nre,  before  replacing  them  in 
the  hive.  They  behaved  very  well  to  me,  for  I  was  innocent  of 
bee-dress  and  gloves,  and  during  that  seven-hours  work,  having 
bandied  hxmdreds  of  bees,  Ireoeivedbut  two  stings— one  through 
having  slightly  pinched  my  friend,  and  one  from  a  vixenish 
party  on  the  forehead.  I  had  had  enough  of  that,  and  the  bees 
vMre  that  same  night  relegated  to  the  garden,  and  invited,  in 
Ihe  words  of  Montalembert,  **  to  take  a  bath  in  the  free  air  of 
:Bngland." 

But  still  the  bees  must  be  fed,  and  one  of  your  correspondents 
suggested  the  pUui  of  all  others  that  suited  my  case.  He  said 
a  fight  hive  might  be  kept  in  the  kitchen,  and  fed,  if  the 
entrance  to  the  hive  were  closed.  A  piece  of  nerforated  zinc 
was  accordingly  obtained,  the  entrance  carefully  barred,  and  yet 
freeh  air  secured. 

The  hive  of  much-suffering  bees  was  a^fiun  removed  to  the 
greenhouse— temperature  45  .  There  they  remained  a  week, 
carefully  watched  nisht  and  day,  feeding  but  little,  and  showing 
signs  of  anser  that  they  were  prisoners.  At  last  one  unhappy 
day,  I  left  home  early  without  looking  at  them,  and  returned 
late  at  nic^t.  To  my  question, ''  How  are  the  bees  ?  "  I  received 
the  reply,  "  Oh  1  I  forgot  to  look  at  them,  father."  <<  Then  I 
wilL  Come  on."  Iraisisd  the  woollen  covering  from  the  feeding 
trough,  and  found  it  full  of  one  solid  mass  of  drowned  and 
diownmg  bees.  Their  weight  had  forced  the  float  downwards, 
and  tiiey  were  straggling  in  the  food  which  I  in  my  fondness 
had  placed  for  their  sustenance.  It  was  evident  that  something 
must  be  done  to  liberate  them,  and  to-morrow  asain  was  Sunday. 
I  took  them  to  the  potting  board,  removed  tae  zino  ud  toe 


feeding  trotu^,  and  out  they  streamed  in  hxmdreds  on  that 
memorable  December  night.  There  they  were  1^  till  the 
morning.  I  then  raised  the  hive  from  the  floor  board,  and  found 
it  fairly  covered  with  dead  bees  and  a  large  quantity  of  honey. 
On  turning  the  hive  up  I  found  about  fifty  cowed  and  dispirited 
bees  and  seven  large  combs.  About  one-half  of  these  were 
unsealed,  and  some  of  the  ceUs  contained  brood.  So  ended 
m^  first  attempt  at  bee-keeping.  We  treated  our  dead  bees 
with  all  respeot,  and  having  neld  an  inquest,  we  returned  the 
verdict  of  "  killed  by  kindness." 

Since  then  I  have  studied  ^sop,  and  commend  to  the  perusal 
of  amateur  bee-keepers  the  wise  old  story  of  the  man  and  his 
ass,  which  means  that  I  shall  let  my  next  lot  of  bees  take  care 
of  themselves,  while  I  correct  my  experience  by  the  sufges- 
tions  of  your  contributors.  If  the  recital  of  my  failures  help  to 
warn  others  from  sunken  rocks  I  shall  greaUy  rejoice.  I  luive 
made  one  discovery — ^that  a  preparation  of  Ledum  palustre 
rLabrador  Tea)  homcBopathioally  prepared  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  bee  stings. — ^Beatbh  but  mot  Dismatzd. 


FOUL  BROOD  IN  HIVBS. 

It  is  believed  that  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury  (**  Devonshibe  Bbb- 
XEBPEB  ")  exerted  himself  more  than  anv  otner  British  apiarian 
to  find  out  the  mysteries  of  this  terrible  disease.  By  his  own 
researches  and  investigations  he  examined  the  subject  as  far  as 
he  could.  He  not  only  discussed  the  Question  in  these  pages, 
but  translated  for  their  readers  long  ana  elaborate  papers  from 
German  writers  on  the  disease.  From  the  time  when  he  and 
I  becsjne  acquainted  with  each  other  a  very  dose  and  friendly 
correspondence  was  kept  up  between  us  till  he  died.  In  looking 
over  a  pile  of  his  private  letters  to  me  lately,  two  things  struck 
me  foxmbly— viz.,  his  loyalty  to  truth  ana  The  Joubnal  ov 
HoBTiouLTUBB.  In  all  his  private  and  public  correspondence 
I  never  foxmd  that  he  ever  overooloured  or  xmdervalued  the 
opinions  of  those  who  differed  from  him,  or  ever  indulged  in 
personalities.  His  constant  aim  was  to  find  truth,  and  enhghten 
the  readers  of  this  Journal.  Frequently  he  begged  me  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  its  pages,  and  once  or  twioene  sent  me  the 
E roof-sheets  of  his  translations  from  the  German.  The  views 
eld  fortti  in  those  papers  did  not  appear  to  satisfy  his  inquiring 
mind,  and  he  asked  me  for  mine  on  tne  subject  of  foul  brood.  I 
told  him  my  op^ons  on  this  question  were  not  entitled  to  much 
respeot,  for  I  had  not  given  much  time  to  its  investigation;  and 
that  oJl  my  life  I  have  thought  that  much  of  foul  brood  found  in 
hives  has  been  caused  by  either  improper  food  or  imperfect, 
feeding.  The  expression  of  this  opinion  seemed  to  give  him 
great  pleasure  and  fresh  food  for  tnought;  for  in  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  he  wrote  me  a  complimentary  letter. 

When  the  reader  is  informed  that,  in  my  opinion,  much  that 
has  been  said  and  written  on  the  cause  of  foul  brood  is  simply 
hypothetic — ^mere  jessing,  he  will  not  expect  to  receive  from 
me  much  ijiformation  or  dogmatic  teaching  on  the  subject.  All 
I  shall  attempt  is  to  describe  tine  i^pearanoe  of  foul  brood,  and 
the  course  it  generally  runs. 

Foul  brood  in  bee  hives  is  an  incurable  malady.  From  some 
oause,  and  in  some  seasons  more  than  others,  larva  or  half- 
hatched  bees  perish  in  their  cells.  These  cells  are  at  first  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  and  are  covered  with  lids  concave  in  form ; 
the  lids  of  healthy  normal  brood  are  convex  or  rounded.  The 
cells  of  dead  brood  multiply  fast,  and  by  reason  of  their  num- 
bers come  in  contact  with  one  another.    This  disease  does  not 


appear  to  spread  by  contact  or  touch,  but  by  the  multiplication 
m  cells  all  over  the  brood  combs.  The  matter  in  the  cells  is  of 
a  dirty  red  oolour,  as  thick  as  honey,  and  almost  as  offensive  to 
the  smell  as  rotten  eggs.  The  matter  of  foul  brood  is  so  putrid 
and  offensive  to  bees  that  aU  prosperity  departs  from  hives  in 
which  it  is  found ;  indeed  the  bees  of  imected  hives  froquentiy 
abandon  them,  and  go  off  as  swarms;  sometimes  they  creep 
underneath  their  boaras  and  build  their  combs  there.  Of  course 
experienced  bee-keepers  do  not  keep  diseased  hives  till  they 
become  uninhabitable.  The  stench  of  this  disease  can  be  easily 
smelt  outside  the  hive,  and  symptoms  of  its  existence  may  be 
seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  bees.— A.  Pbttiobew,  Sale,  0h6$hir9, 

(To  be  eootiimed.) 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Books  {Subeeriber,  0,  JToId).— Brant's  Oanazy  Book.  Ton  can  hare  it  free 
hj  poat  from  omr  offloa  if  yon  eneloae  19  poatage  sUmM  with  your  addraas. 

NswoAflTLB-upoH-Tnn  Show  (/.  P.  Canwr).— No  donbt  70a  ooald  raeorer 
from  the  Oommittee  the  money  for  whieh  yoor  birda  ware  sold;  bat  there  ace 
too  many  eironmataxMea  needful  to  be  known  to  jaatii|y  na  in  adTiaing  yon. 
Ckmaolt  a  aoUeitar. 

HncHBiv  Show.— Mr.  Hainea  sijahia  Light  Bnhna  ooekeral  was  one  that 
took  aeoond  pciie  at  Maoeheater  and  Briaku.  .  .    .^       ... 

Fakbnham  Show.— llie  following  omiaaionoeenrrad  in  thepnae  list  of  this 
Show— Tie,  Oame,  any  other  yaiiety,  Hen.— fce,  H.  P.  Pamel-Pxioe  (Pile). 

BBSLL-uaa  AXDtMFmmnaT  Xooa  (/.  K,  L.),—li  ia  always  eonaidered 
the  hao  forms  the  egg  Internally,  bat  the  shell  reqairaa  aaafatanee  from  wlth- 
oat.  Chalk  and  lime  are  materiala  in  reqoeat.  If  saeh  are  not  to  be  had  in 
the  nms  of  yoor  pooltiy,  sapply  than.    The  aasiflBt  and  aaoit  efteotoal 
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nuthod  Ifl  to  throw  down  «  tenowfnl  of  brieklajon'  nibbiah  near  to  thair 
hooM.  Tloow  It  in  a  haap,  it  allbrda  tham  anraaeiiient  to  gat  wltat  thay 
want.  If  joor  Jowla  hara  thlai  and  ara  still  in  the  habit  of  lajdng  aoft  agga, 
there  la  BometWng  wrong  in  tiiair  aaffatlnna.  Xba7  ara  oat  of  haamu 
Bithar  thair  food  u  at  faoU,  or  th«y  laok  aomething  naeaaaaiy  for  tham. 
Toor  maagra  iafoxmatlon  win  not  aDow  na  to  gneaa  the  oanae.  Soft  food  la 
the  beat  for  aitting  hena.  Onolaa  are  not  a  diatinot  breed.  Graela  are  mooh 
eateemed  in  aoma  diaCrieta. 

CooHixa  i2n>  BBASltuB  (H.  Ctoor).— (Had  to  hear  of  aoua  of  oar  old  Mrda- 
There  ara  none  aneh  now.  We  never  appaore  of  eroaeea  between  alttan  and  aon- 
alttara.  We  an  not  nary  Mandlj  to  any  aioaaaa,  and  baUefa  that  any  reaaon- 
able  ezpeotationa  in  the  way  of  poultry  may  be  realiafxl  with,  pan  Mzda.  We 
eannot  aay  what  the  affeet  of  a  miztora  at  Doridng,  Hoodan,  and  Brahma 
would  be,  nor  do  we  think  yon  would  from  a  sight  c^  the  blzda.  If  yoa  mean 
to  eroaa,  oonline  yomself  to  DorUog  and  Brahma.  That  will  glre  yon  a  good 
table  fOwL  We  ham  no  doubt  yoa  oan  get  the  Brahma  pollata  yoa  raq[ain  at 
SUto.  eaeh,  bat  we  have  left  Winahester  and  an  now  Loiidonen.  If  yoa  ron 
U^  and  Back  Bnhnaa  together  they  will  do  to  eat  or  to  make  broth,  bat 
th^  will  be  oaeleaa  aa  atoek  Cowla.  Judging  from  yonr  latter  we  aamoae  yoa 
haTO  two  rona.  Allot  one  to  yoor  pan  Bark  Brahmaa  for  one  reio&le  and 
aaleable  breed.  In  the  other  keep  what  yoa  like.  Toa  maat  not  mix  Light 
Brahmaa  with  White  CioehJna.  Ton  wiU  loae  oomb,  marldnga,  and  all  tibat 
oonatitute  a  U^t  Brahma,  while  yoa  will  get  a  oomb  and  uaok  faathan  in 
the  CkMshina  that  will  make  tham  ^ueleaa. 

Oooksbkl's  Foot  CnusHnD  (Dovfr).— We  ahonld  fear  the  bone  la  eruahed 
or  Tery  aerioualy  damaged.  Weahoaldpooltieeirtkiletfaerawaathe  diaoharga 
Tou  mention,  but  ae  aoon  ae  that  leeaaoed  we  ahould  kem  the  foot  bandaged 
in  ita  proper  ahape,  and  dreaaed  with  eitron  ointment,  tnie  baD  of  the  foot 
rxmr  be  isjland  1^  t2ie  fowl  walking  on  it.  In  that  oaae  Mnd  ttiree  or  fofor 
aplmte  nmnd  the  leg,  and  let  thaia  reaah  half  an  laah  balow  tiie  foot.  The 
bbdwiflmakiaAbadwailcfora  tfaaa»  bat  if  tiM  loot  «Bta  waU  he  wiU  aoon 
walfcatnlgfaL 

BnABwa  Pouun  sot  Latom  (BraJbaM)^«We  anpeet  yoa  wffl  havtma 
befon yew  nad onx aaawer.  Foe  winter  layan,  puUeta  ahonld  be hatehedm 
May.  Than  ia  great  diiZarenee  in  three  monthr  growth,  or  in  three  moniJia^ 
appnaeh  to  matnxity.  After  June  the  daya  ehorten,  and  the  aan  loaea  power, 
Feople  will  auile  at  fUa,  bat  we  wfll  be  judged  br  thoaa  irbo  bnea  for  a 
liTellhoed  all  fha  year  looDd,  and  wUl  aak  tham  the  dtferanee  in  naring  AptU 
or  June  ahidMna.  We  aae  no  fnlt  in  yom:  fading  azoant  the  boekf^aat. 
That  la  too  tettaning;  FoUeta  natonOy  pat  on  laah  and  fat  baton  thagr 
begin  te  lar.  Whan  oTar^lat  thagr  eannot  lay.  Anything  thab  tanda  to  make 
Ub  ahonld  be  aroided. 

Hbx  Dtzhci  SudddOiT  (O.  B,  £.^— Tlian  ia  nothing  la  your,  daaerlptifln 
of  the  dead  hen  that  ia  inoonalatent  with  **  natnial  death."  Bueh  ia  not  an* 
eommon  both  in  eooto  and  hena  at  tfaia  time  of  year.  Did  yoa  find  the  egg- 
ornoBcniite  haalUiy  ?   Death  la  oAan  eanaed  br  atraMng  to  lay  an  egg  thai 

FnroB  Fon  Poounnr*TiBi>  (/.  S,  P.)^-A  B'faat  fanea  if  tn«i#i<Ai>4  ^ 
eonflna  a  Dorking  ooek  at  any  Uaut,  Ton  may  render  the  aa^lott  mneh  mon 
difBenlt  by  catting  all  hia  flight  faaihara  down  almoat  to  the  ooill  on  ona 
wino.  Cat  them  aa  low  aa  yoa  oan  without  oanaing  Weeding,  ana  eat  off  tan 
feathara.    Oonatanoy  ia  not  a  gaUinaoaona  tiitaa. 

IiAZnia  OBarauenn  (F.  T.  L,  7.).-~It  ia  alwaya  a  difleulty  for  a  pidlal  to 
lay  her  lint  egg,  and  Haton  aeema  to  haTepaorlded  it  ahall  alwaya  be  a  iwy 
amall  one,  piobahbr  the  amallBat  riia  wHl  ever  lay.  It  ia  nerertlialeaa  Tolded 
with  difiooltT,  and  ia  alwaya  men  or  laaa  atmJced  with  blood.  The  treat- 
ment ia  to  lubrieate  the  nnt  with  oil,  and  to  eonUnoe  till  than  la  a  plain 
aatioa  of  ofaniug  and  ahottlng.  Whon  tUa  la  aaan  tha  feather  ahooU  be 
introduoed  atm  farther,  and^^  ahonld  be  npeated  till  the  agffia  laid.  We 
never  Centura  on  an  Indaimi ;  we  enmaidar  the  ofair  the  moat  daHnate  part  of 
a  puUet'a  bodT.  We  an  nothing  to  hinder  the  Urd  from  laying  hw  egga  and 
performing  all  the  fonotiona  a  good  hen  ahoold  do.  HenaaomethaeaaafBarin 
theaameway,  bat  that  ia  generally  eanaed  by  latamal  fanr.  Tlie  tiealiiiaat 
la  tha  aama-a  wins  or  taU  feather  aatoraaed  with  oil,  and  tBtndneed  till  It 
raaehee  the  egg.  Ko  ilolanee  moat  be  oaad,  aa  a  brahan  agg  in  the  egg* 
paaaagaiaafatalaeeidantv  Whan  the  oil  ia  fvaaly  need  natun  will  do  tha 
xeat. 

BBUvnc«  Affii  (J,  PJ^UaOk  iapanda  on  tha  time  of  year  at  whiah  tha 
Urd  la  hatehed.  A  Urd  hatehed  in  Mareh,  althodkh  only  aeren  montha  old 
in  Oetober,  ia  a  atouter  and  man  aenrioeable  Urd  than  one  hatehed  in  June 
will  be  In  the  fbUowIng  Mareh.  Ha  eoek  ahonld  ran  with  hena  tin  he  la  alz« 
or,  better,  earan  montha  old,  avan  if  bronght  into  tha  world  nndar  meal 
faTooraUe  etmanataneea.  Yon  may  aaMy  ael  the  am  after  he  haa  beaA 
running  A>uv  daya  or  a  week  f  tha  ftratia  long  aoooghix  than  la  hnay.  Xoa 
may  keep  twenfy-fkre  or  thirtj  fowla. 

Umzno  SwASX  axd  (Uai  (A  Tami^  JpUHan),'^Yaa  wUl  imrHyjr  ana- 
eeed  in  tianafoolng  all  tha  beea  from  tout  ataraw  to  Uuvframahiyaa  IrfttiTing 
all  oat  of  the  farmer  on  the  aame  day  aa  the  fixat  awarma  leave  tham,  i^ 
eaating  thnm  together  In  any  way  you  lua.  Batter  do  It  on  the  day  of  awarm- 
ing  than  leave  it  lor  a  day  er  two  hrtar,  for  than  ia  a  peonliari^of  amall  In 
every  eokniy  of  beea  diffiwaut  teoaa  nil  othan}  and  ae  beea  know  eaah  other 
andataanganbyaaMllytha  awanaa  ahonld  be  united  baf on  th«y  become^  aa 
it  ware,  aaparate  fiamillaa.  The  daf  after  awarming  may  anawar  for  the 
nniona  to  tAe  plaee,  bat  tha  aooner  it  ia  done  the  better.  Then  an  ao  many 
wayaof  uniting  awarma,  that  we  hardly  know  wlikli  to  auggeat  in  yoor  oaae. 
If  yon  rake  the  bar-fMne  blvaa  off  their  boaida  hj  wadgee,  and  throw  the 
beea  from  the  old  hivea  on  the  flight  boarda,  or  put  the  driven  beea  down  ao 
that  they  oan  paaaout  of  the  one  hive  into  the  other,  they  will  apeedily  run 
Into  the  bar^framed  hivea,  and  be  reoaived  by  thair  <M  oomradee.  Then  irill 
be  noqueena  amongat  the  aeeood  lota  of  beea  taken  ao  aoon  after  the  flzat 
awarma. 


A  LiBon  Burma,  oar  Two  Hins  (I(laNi).>-Twn  awarma  wHl  not  work 
amioaUy  in  aepaata  hivaa  In  flUtng  a  luge  anper.  Better  have  a  aoper  on 
eadhhive. 

Hrnca  (.i.).— The  hivea  uaad  b^  M^.  Fattlgnw  an  made  of  atmw,  andara 
large,  and  neatly  aewn.  He  uaaa  three  aiaaa  via.,  16*  18,  and  SO  inehea  wide 
Imdde,  all  12  inehea  deep.  He  oonaidara  them  ineomparably  better  for  beea 
than  wooden  hivea,  and  better  aa  atorehoaaea  for  honey  than  atraw  hivea 
with  bar  framea,  bat  thay  ara  without  windowa.  Thay  an  alao  veiy  much 
ehaaper  than  airr  other  hive  worth  ualng  in  thia  country.  No  better  bar- 
frame  hive  than  woodbnry'a  can  be  obtained,  fbr  it  ia  made  of  atraw.  We 
do  not  reeammend  makera  of  and  dealan  In  hivea.  If  you  widi  yoor  aopera 
filled  with  comb  for  home  uaa,  we  would  advin  you  to  on  thoea  made  of 
rtaworwoodwitliootbarflBMnaala  tham.   Th^y  an  not  ooiyehaapar  with- 


out framea,  but  very  moeh  better.    Whan  honay  la  tha  objeet  aoughl,  < 
pUeatlona  in  hivea  and  aupexa  ahonld  be  avoided. 

GLXAxna  Hzyn's  Floob-boabd  (IT.  E,  if.).— The  beat  time  of  day  for 
cleaning  the  floor-boarda  of  your  hlvee  ia  early  in  the  aftenuxm  on  a  atiU  and 
warm  £iy.  We  ahonld  fliat  of  all  break  tha  hivea  fiom  the  boarda  (In  bea 
dreaa  and  glovaa)  with  a  aanwdriver  or  atrong  knife;  then  blow  a  litUa 
amoke  (tobaooo  or  brown  paper)  into  the  hive  to  quiet  the  beea.  Than, 
having  ready  a  new  board,  gently  Uft  up  the  hive  ana  place  it  on  the  board, 
whioh  can  be  pat  exactly  when  the  hive  atood  before.  The  old  board  can 
than  be  aorapedand  waahed  with  hot  water.and  given  to  another  hive,  and  ao 
on  throufl^  tne  apiary.  The  operation  need  not  take  man  than  two  or  tinea 
minotee  m  the  handa  of  a  akilfnl  workman.  If  dooa  earefolly  no  aacflona  dla- 
tuibanoe  of  the  beea  can  oeeur. 

BoABTXD  Bmna  ron  Bsna  (jL  P.).— Yon  aak  for  our  "  readera^  opinion  aa  ta 
giving  apanowaand  blackbirda  (roaated)  to  beea  lor  food,"  and  aay  that  **  it  ian 
eommon  praotice  hen  in  Ireland."  You  moreover  atate  that  **  healthy  hivea 
with  plenty  of  honey  in  them  reliahaadh  food.**  Your  atatameata  an  certainly 
novel  to  ua.  We  never  heard  of  beea  taking  to  food  of  thia  kind;  bat  then  w 
no  danyingwhat  yon  aay,  that,  if  then  an  iMta,  'however  ridieuloua  it  may 
appear,  it  cannot  be  nonaenn."  Still  we  demur  to  the  "  frusta."  Have  yoa 
aeen  the  banquet  with  your  own  eyea  7  and  can  you  tell  whether  tha  beea  de- 
voured boneaand  all  7  It  may  tarn  out  that  thay  merely  liokad  tha  aalt  o<  tha 
butter  in  idiloh  the  apairowa  wen  roaated. 

SxTiTABLn  HrvB  (A,  D.).— -Aa  you  oennoi  devote  much  time  to  yon  baea, 
and  therefora  requira  a  almple  form  of  hive,  we  think  von  eannot  do  better 
than  adopt  an  improved  cottage  hive.  Aa  the  ddit  of  aueh  hivee  ia  batter 
than  man  deaeriptlon,  we  will  nfer  you  to  oar  **  fiee-keeping  for  the  Many,** 
whidi  can  be  had  from  our  ofllea  by  peyment  of  Atc  atanqpa.  Any  hlva- 
maker  in  yoor  nelghboaxhood  would  oonaiarnct  your  hivea,  if  of  atraw,  al  n 
much  cheaper  rate  than  yea  eonld  buy  them  by  advertiaeaant.  Wha*  yoa 
aeera  to  nqnin  ia  a  plain  flat-topped  atmw  hive,  with  a  hole  In  Ita  erown  and 
aeaporamallarhivealtop.  All  thia  aan  be  oovend  in  tha  nanal  way  villa 
a  akanr  eofeitag,  or  *■  haana)"  aa  it  ia  eaUed. 

MSTSOBOLOaiOAL  0B8EBYATI0NS, 
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vary  much  wanner  In  the  evening. 
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OOtHRT  GABDSN  MABSBT^-Fib»7ABT  I& 

Tnwa  la  no  improvement  to  notice,  the  auppUea  being  aamit  tnd  the 
general  trade  very  quiet;  indeed,  the  higher  daaa  of  bnatnaaa  wnioh  nauAy 
pnvalia  In  London  al  thia  aeaaon,  la  nownan  to  be  heard  oL 
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XHB  8N0WDB0P,  AST)  IT8  USES  FOB 
NAKED  FLAGBS. 

O  me  it  has  always  appeared  strange  that  bo 
little  attention  nas  been  paid  to  this  the 
earliest  of  all  our  spring  Dolbs,  either  by 
those  who  prepare  elaborate  catalognes  t>f 
Booh  thin^  or  by  the  gardening  world  in 
generaL  The  eharge  of  eommoimeflB  ought 
not  to  b#  an  exoQM  in  «a  age  when  the 
Daisy  and  the  Fximrose  are  so  much  sought 
after,  and  yet  the  Snowdron  has  the  merit 
of  flowmng  much  eariier  than  the  first  of 
these,  and  also  before,  ue  bnlk  of  other  bnlbs.  It  has, 
besides,  daima  of  its  own,  as  diffiBring  widely  from  either 
of  the  jplants  ^eoially  named,  and  bemg  of  easier  coltiva- 
tioxk~^n  fftot  it  is  on  the  latter  aooonnt  that  I  i^ow  call 
attention  to  it.  As  in  an  article  a  year  ago  I  notvied  the 
pnzposes  of  anrangement  to  whioh  the  Snowdrop  may  be 
pnt,  I  need  not  repeat  these  here,  but  will  at  once  endeaTonr 
to  jNiint  ont  a  fresh  fteld  io  qperate  npon,  and  one  from 
which  it  will  not  drive  awav  any  previons  occupant. 

The  plaoef  whieh  I  wooid  omament  with  thia  lorely, 
emblem  of  spring  are  among  the  least  inviting  of  the 
whole  area  usually  Bet  apart  wr  the  droBsed  gronndB ;  or 
eren  if  ontaide  of  the  latter  H  will  Berre  the  pnrpose  as 
wcdl,  and  the  effect  will  be  equally  pleaming  and  agreeable. 
Near  most  eoontry  leaideneeB  thm  are  gronps  of  large 
trees,  or  it  may  be  a  few  single  decidaons  ones,  with 
branehee  tondung  the  gronnd,  or  nearly  so,  and  stretch- 
ing a  long  distance  in  all  directions.  Some  single  trees 
cover  as  mudi  space  as  a  fair-sized  flower  garden,  afford- 
ing a  delightfdl  shade  and  repeat  in  hot  sommer  weather, 
bat  iJie  branches  are  so  dose  that  only  the  very  aeaatiest 
Tegetation  is  met  with  im  the  gnmna,  and  this  for  bat  a 
very  short  time  in  spring  or  early  sommer,  when  a  Is'w 
weeds  present  a  little  greenery,  which  all  disappearB  before 
the  leaves  fall.  The  ground  is  then  all  bat  naked,  in  £Mt 
often  perfectly  so,  and  there  being  no  foliage  on  the  trees 
the  soil  is  everywhere  seen,  and  me  whole  is  of  one  hne. 
Well,  it  is  in  snoh  plaoes  as  this  that  I  would  invite  the  aid 
of  Ihe  designer  of  pretty  patteznsi  for  here  is  ample  scope 
for  him,  and  the  material  to  be  dealt  with  is  also  simple 
and  e(^venient.  They  present  the  best  posBible  sitcB  for 
embroidery,  and  very  agreeable  and  interesting  designs 
may  be  worked  out  with  Snowdrops,  and  thMO  when 
onoe  Ranted  will  laat  Ibr  a  nomber  of  8easons>  witbont  anv 
trouble  or  attention.  It  is  only  neeessary  to  look  each 
returning  season  for  the  bulbs  coining  up  in  the  same 
order  as  before,  somewhat  more  thickly  perhaps,  but 
this  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise ;  and  when 
eventually  (genersJ^  not  for  several  years)  it  is  advisable 
to  take  them  up  to  restore  the  design,  which  ma^  have 
become  too  crowded,  the  extra  bulbs  will  be  of  service  for 
planting  elsewhere.  There  are  few  places  without  some 
naked  unsighUy  space  which  a  few  patches  of  Snowdrops 
would  ren£r  cheeifal  in  midwinter,  when  there  ifl  so  little 
to  admire  and  interest  tiie  spectator. 
In  recommending  the  above  mode  of  planting  Snow- 
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drops  to  the  consideration  of  the  spring  gardener,  I  may 
remark  that  it  is  only  what  we  have  done  here  with  per- 
fect success,  and  that  rows  of  Snowdrops  also  line  the 
edges  of  many  of  our  walks  that  lead  through  shrubberies 
where  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  anything  else.  Such  walks 
are  generally  edged  with  bricks  laid  diagonally  so  as  to 
diow  a  ridge-top  of  46°  each  way,  and  a  few  inches  from 
this  edge  we  plant  a  line  of  Snowdrops,  which  in  all 
eafles  have  done  well.  Even  when  the  ground  is  so  hard 
and  full  of  roots  as  to  be  difficult  to  get  them  planted 
deeply  enough,  tiiey  come  up  year  after  year  with  perfect 
regularity,  increasing  a  little,  of  course,  but  not  so  much 
as  in  better  ground.  Furthet,  I  may  observe  that  the 
time  of  planting  has  seldom  or  never  been  the  most 
suitable  one,  for  it  has  often  been  when  the  plants  were 
in  flower  or  just  coming  into  bloom;  yet  so  accommo- 
dating is  the  Snow^p  wat  it  rarely  succumbs  under  any 
bad  treatmeirt,  so  long  as  its  roots  are  in  the  ground  and 
the  foliaffe  allowed  to  ripen  before  being  taken  off ;  indeed 
the  dead  lofiage  in  sack  places  is  seldom  objected  to. 
ne  Snowdrop  will  also  suooeed  amongst  grass  in  shady 
places,  bat  the  leavee  ought  not  to  be  cut  until  they  begin 
to  ripen,  whioh  in  most  cases  they  might  be  allowed  to 
do  when  snrroundinff  shrubs.  SnowdropB  are  here  ex- 
tensively planted  in  uiis  way,  and  we  And  that  their  ap- 
pearance during  the  latter  part  of  January,  throughout 
February,  and  early  in  March,  more  than  compensates 
for  tlM  httle  roughness  of  the  grass  left  as  it  i8  growing 
up  to  the  middle  of  May ;  then  the  foliage  is  usually  so 
£u  faded  as  to  be  cut  without  injury.  In  the  case  of 
^oae  planted  in  the  naked  ground  under  deciduous  trees, 
tiiere  need  be  no  hurry  in  cutting,  rather  let  the  tops 
ripen  and  drop  off. 

Those  having  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  kind  referred  to, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  bulbs,  will  And  the  labour  of 
planting  by  no  means  heavy.  The  most  that  I  have  are 
planted  in  single  rows,  forming  scrolls,  curves,  and  other 
ngures  morci  or  less  pleasing ;  but  it  is  well  not  to  attempt 
too  complex  a  design,  wmch  only  confuses  the  whde, 
and  tiiat  no  two  lines  should  be  nearer  each  other  than 
18  inohea  or  more.  My  plan  is  merely  to  scratch  the 
dedcn  on  the  ground  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  run  a  thin 
TotA  of  white  sand  along  it,  which  on  the  naked  ground 
wOl  give  the  figure  at  once,  and  enable  one  to  judge  of 
its  appearance.  If  approved  of,  it  is  only  necessary  with 
the  spade  to  notch-out  the  ground  about  2  inches  deep, 
or  a  littie  more,  lay-in  the  bulbs  of  Snowdrops  2  or 
8  inches  apart,  or  more  if  they  are  scarce,  fiU-in  the 
ground  again,  and  tread-in;  the  whole  operation  being 
quickly  performedt  and  the  ground  veiy  little  broken.  If 
this  be  done  before  the  flowering  period  Snowdrops  will 
bloom  pretty  well  the  same  season,  but  will  not  multiply 
much  till  the  following  year.  Snowdrops  are  easily  ob- 
tained early  in  January,  and  that  time  seems  as  good  as 
any  other  tor  planting'—in  fact  I  do  not  know  any  plant 
more  accommodating  than  this  in  regard  to  growing 
under  iJmost  all  conditions,  and  but  rarely  succumbing, 
excepting  when  treated  with  undue  harshness  during  its 
growing  period;   I  have  seen  the  plants  eaten-off  by 
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rabbits,  and  still  live,  althongh  I  need  hardly  say  that  saoh 
treatment  is  veiy  bad  for  them. 

Occasionally  reference  has  been  made  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  single  and  doable  varieties  of  the  Snowdrop,  bnt  if  I  were 
to  give  an  opinion  it  wonld  certainly  be  in  favoor  of  the  single 
one,  which  is  earlier,  more  free-flowering,  and  increases  more 
rapidly.  In  connection  with  the  last-named  property  I  wonld 
ask  if  anyone  has  managed  to  obtain  bnlbs  of  tins  plant  from 
seed.  Many  years  ago,  having  a  quantity  growing  in  a  situation 
that  appeared  to  suit  them,  I  had  the  seed  gathered  when  it 
appeared  ripe,  and  sowed  it  at  once  amongst  shmbs,  on  rough 
ground  in  plantations,  orchards,  <&o.,  expeoting  that  at  least  a 
part  might  vegetate ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  a  single 
plant  to  this  half-natural  sowing,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
seed,  for  nearly  a  couple  of  quarts  were  so  thrown  about.  I 
did  not  at  the  time  examine  the  seed,  which  I  have  since 
thought  might  be  imperfect,  yet  it  had  all  the  appearance  of 
being ^well  matured.  The  question  then  arises  la  my  mind. 
Does  the  Snowdrop  ripen  its  seeds  in  this  country,  or  does  it 
not  ? — J.  BoBSOK. 

MRS.  PINCERS  BLACK  MUSCAT  GRAPE. 

Thebe  is  certainly  something  veiy  mysterious  about  this 
Qrape,  and  I  am  not  surprised  it  has  been  hinted  that  there 
are  two  varieties  under  the  same  name.  I  do  not  at  all  think, 
however,  such  is  the  case.  My  opinion  is  that,  like  many 
other  new  things,  its  constitution  was  partially  ruined  by  very 
rapid  propagation,  and  that  in  course  of  time  it  will  get  all  rif[ht. 
I  believe  I  can  see  signs  of  improvement  in  it.  It  is  oertamly 
veiy  desirable  it  should  have  a  good  constitution,  for  it  is  the 
best-flavoured  late  Grape  I  am  acquainted  with.  I  have  this 
day  (February  18th)  tasted  it  in  comparison  with  Lady  Downe's 
and  Alicante,  and  it  is  far  superior  in  point  of  flavour ;  bnt  I 
am  obliged  to  confess  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  grow  it  satis- 
factorily, and  had  almost  condemned  it  before  I  saw  the  beau- 
tiful examples  of  it  at  Chatsworth  last  autumn,  and  then  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  try  again. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  of  your  readers  that  a  Vine  when 
sent  out  new  is  sometimes  procured  early  in  autumn  by  the 
trade,  planted  and  forced  into  a  most  unnatural  growth  in  the 
same  season,  and  from  this  second  growth  (which  has  to  be 
matured  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  mature  it  in  the  late  autumn 
and  early  winter  months  by  strong  fire  heat)  hundreds  of  plants 
are  raised  and  distributed  over  the  country.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  plants  so  raised  cannot  have  8u<di  a  constitu- 
tion as- those  raised  in  a  more  natural  manner,  although  they 
may  be  vigorous  and  healthy  to  look  at,  and  no  eye  can  detect 
the  difference.  Then,  again,  see  the  crowded  way  in  which 
7oang  Yines  are  grown  in  most  nurseries,'  they  cannot  possibly 
be  all  ripened ;  and  remember  that  unripe  ^es  will  grow  as 
fast  aa  ripe  ones.  Those  not  even  brown  will  grow,  and  make 
healthy  plants  to  look  at,  but  they  cannot  be  so  in  reality. 

If  my  theory  is  right  as  regards  Mrs.  Pince,  may  it  not  be 
the  same  with  other  new  Grapes  which  have  been  perhaps  too 
hastily  condemned  ?  and  some  of  which  were  sent  out  by  men 
who  Imow  all  that  is  at  present  known  about  Grapes  and  Grape 
culture,  and  whose  honour  is  above  the  slightest  suspicion,  yet 
whose  much-lauded  productions  are  at  the  present  time  pro- 
nounced by  the  public  to  be  worthless. 

It  is  said  that  eveiyone  thinks  his  own  geese  are  swans,  but 
that  only  holds  good  of  enthusiastic  beginners.  Practice  and 
daily  disappointments  such  as  the  most  successful  gardener 
always  meets  with  make  him  able  to  compare  impartially  his 
own  productions'  with  those  of  other  people,  and  I  cannot 
beUeve  but  that  some  of  the  new  things  were  better  before 
they  were  grown  at  express  speed  lor  custribution  than  they 
have  proved  to  be  since  that  time,  or  their  own  raisers  would 
never  have  allowed  them  to  be  distributed. — ^William  Tatlob. 


DIG-UP  POTATOES   BEFORE  RIPE. 

I  AX  glad  the  inquiry  concerning  the  rubbing  off  the  skin  of 
young  Potatoes  has  been  made,  as  I  have  inadvertently  omitted 
any  mention  of  it  in  the  papers  on  this  subject.  When  the 
Potatoes  cease  to  swell  the  skin  begins  to  harden  or  ripen; 
then,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  crop  of  waeh  kinds  as  Vic- 
toria may  be  lifted  with  perfect  success.  .Never  mind  about 
rubbing  off  portions  of  the  skin,  the  economy  of  the  tuber  wiU 
repair  all  that,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  tiie  quality  of 
the  Potato  will  sustain  no  harm.  I  have  now  about  a  dozen 
sacks  of  Victorias  that  are  as  excellent  in  appearance  as  they  I 


are  in  quality,  which,  when  they  were  taken  up  on  the  14th  of 
last  August,  were  so  tender  that  the  skins  were  veiy  much 
torn.  So  also  were  some  Flukes,  Regents,  and  other  sorts, 
and  yet  all  have  been  good  after  their  kind.  I  can  speak  with 
confidence  about  this  important  matter,  for  I  have  practised 
early-lifting  most  successfully  for  several  years;  and  had 
**D.,  Deal,"  taken  up  his  Potatoes  as  he  first  intended  he 
would  not  have  had  to  revert  to  baked  Potatoes,  as  he  appears 
to  have  done ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  the  Potato  that  boils  wdl 
that  is  most  valuable. 

When  the  early  lifting — ^which  I  hope  to  see  more  generallj 
followed — is  practised,  it  will  not  answer  to  throw  the  tubers 
in  a  heap,  and  then  leave  them  alone.  On  the  contrary,  most 
careful  tending  in  the  storehouse  is  necessary.  It  wiU,  per- 
haps, be  best  to  describe  the  entire  process  of  lifting  and  store- 
age.  On  a  bright  sunny  morning  the  diggers,  each  with  a 
four-tined  steel  fork,  begin  lifting  at  6  a.m.  ;  but  the  collecting 
does  not  begin  till  four  hours  later,  which  gives  the  diggers  a 
good  start,  so  that  by  the  time  the  Potatoes  are  put  into  the 
sacks  the  skins  are  tolerably  dry.  In  taking  them  to  the  store- 
house due  care  is  io  be  exercised  to  handle  them  as  gently  as 
possible.  They  are  spread  in  layers  of  about  a  foot  thick,  and 
slightiy  covered  with  straw,  every  window  being  kept  open  day 
and  night.  Once  a-week  each  layer  is  examined  closely  for 
blighted  or  rotten  tubers.  The  ripening  process  still  goes  on, 
and  when  the  Potatoes  are  fully  matured — ^that  is  to  say,  when 
the  skin  will  not  rub,  they  may  be  stored  in  much  closer  com-  • 
pass  for  the  winter. — ^Edwabd  Luckhtjbst. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  COUNTRY 

SHOWS. 

As  we  were  going  to  press  we  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  copies  of  a  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  presentation  of  a  memorial  to 
the  Council  regarding  the  holding  of  a  country  show  this  year, 
and  we  have  only  space  for  his  reply,  which  will  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  correspondence. 

n  **  Bajtl  Hoitioaltaral  Sodetr,  South  Kennftgton,  S.W. 

•' 25th  Fabmaiy,  1874. 
**HMin.  James  Teltoh  A  Sans,  Efaig*!  Boftd,  OhelBea,  B.W. 
*'G»KruE]nH,— In  reply  to  yonr  letter  of  the  iOth  inaL,  the  Connea,  fkr 
from  l^kThlg  eny  deeire  to  pat  a  stop  to  proiinoial  ahowa,  an,  oa  the  contxazy, 
most  aozioas  to  promote  and  enoonrage  them. 

'*  Until  very  recently  they  were  in  negotiation  with  the  anthoiitiee  of  an  im- 
portaot  town  on  the  eoaat,  and  of  one  in  Seotland,  wUh  a  view  to  hidding 
ahows,  bnt  without  being  able  to  eome  to  any  satiafaotoiy  axraogement. 

"  The  Gonneil  will  be  most  happy  to  receive  prcqposals  or  snggestions  for  a 
show  during  the  ensuing  summer,  and  will  give  snoh  proposals  their  earliest 
and  beat  oonaideratien. 

'    **  I  have  the  hononr  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  "  W.  A.  liZXDBAY,  Swretan/," 


LEE'S  VICTORIA  REGINA  VIOLET. 

Mjlkt  inquiries  have  arisen  about  my  obtaining  the  Victoria 
Regina  Violet,  and  in  reply  I  disclaim  all  merit  or  skill  in  its 
production.  The  flower  was  naturally  fertilised  by  the  bee  or 
some  other  insect ;  the  seed  was  carried  by  a  mouse  and  de- 
posited, at  least  15  yards  from  where  it  grew,  in  a  Strawberry 
bed,  and  was  discovered  by  me  in  December,  1871,  having 
grown  there  a  year  or  more  previously.  The  Victoria  Regina 
could  at  that  time  be  covered  with  a  diimier  plate,  and  the 
other  plant  (Prince  Consort),  about  15  inches  distant,  was  still 
smaller.  There  was,  I  think,  one  fully  expanded  bloom  on 
Prince  Consort ;  others  had  been,  but  were  past. 

Strawberries  and  weeds  were  carefally  clMured  away,  a  little 
good  soil  placed  round  the  plants,  and  each  protected  by  a 
hand-light.  As  the  flowers  came  up  they  were  carefully  fer- 
tilised; each  pod  was  attentively  watched,  gathered  when 
matured,  and,  as  I  thought,  carefully  stored.  The  seeds  were 
sown  in  the  autumn,  but  not  one  vegetated. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  order  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  plant : — 

Summer  of  1870. — Seed  sown  by  a  mouse. 

Spring  of  1871. — ^Plants  probably  appeared. 

Summer  of  1871. — ^Plants  produced  summer  flowers. 

December,  1871.~Plants  discovered  as  narrated  above. 

Spring  of  1872. — Thirty  plants  sprung-up  around  the  parent 
plant  from  flowers  of  the  previous  summer. 

The  summer  flowers  of  1872  were  taken  no  notice  of,  or 
perhaps  some  hundreds  of  seeds  might  have  been  secured.  A 
few  pods  were  taken  from  the  young  plants  (these  also  from 
summer  flowers),  and  the  seed  at  once  sown  in  a  pan ;  they 
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produoed  about  nxty  plaati.  Bat  what  is  xemarkabia  in  eadh 
taaeis  that  the  seedlings  are  so  different  from  eadh  other; 
indeed  many  of  them  are  so  nnlike  the  parents  as  to  render 
it  quite  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  th^  conld  possibly  be 
tbeir- progeny. 

Hy  earnest  hope  is  to  obtain  great  improyements  by  care- 
inlly  seleoting  seed.  What  I  am  most  ansions  for  is  to  get 
colonr,  eompaot  and  npright  growth,  fine  foliage,  and  soent  as 
well  as  size  fit  for  oonserratory  deooration. 

For  example,  I  haye  one  seedling  with  the  lower  petal  or  lip 
black,  but  the  petals  are  very  narrow  although  long,  only 
H  or  2  lines  wide,  yet  I  was  pleased  with  it  as  a  parent ;  and 
to  my  great  delight  some  two  or  three  weeks  after  I  had  another, 
although  not  so  dark,  yet  of  good  shape  and  eompaot  growth, 
properties  which  the  other  did  not  possess.  Another  seedling 
I  haye,  althon^  small  (not  larger  than  Deroniensis),  is  quite 
as  dark,  of  npiight  growth,  and  as  free  a  bloomer  as  the  old 
Bossian,  prodnoing  at  one  time  thirty  or  iotty  folly  expanded 
flowers  on  a  very  small  plant.  This  would  also  be  an  addition 
to  oor  oonserratory  deooratiye  plants. 

How  beaatifal  a  plant  is  The  Czar  or  Giant  when  well  grown, 
eyen  apart  from  its  flowers.  I  haye  two  of  that  habit  of 
growth,  with  yery  deep  green  leayes,  quite  distinct  as  to  the 
darkness  of  the  foliage,  and  haying  large  deep  bine  flowers  of 
good  shape.  They  are  likely  to  be  useful  as  parents,  at  least 
I  haye  eyery  hope  they  will  proye  bo.  Prince  Consort  also  is 
of  yery  handsome  growth,  darker  green  in  leaf  than  The  Czar, 
and  of  fine  upiight  growth.  This  I  intended  sending  out  at 
the  dose  of  this  year ;  bat  the  demand  for  gathered  flowers  is 
■o  great  that,  instead  of  doing  so,  I  purpose  planting  them  as 
well  as  large  numbers  of  Yictoria  Begina. 

I  gather  from  my  present  ezperienoe  that  there  will  be  a 
great  demand  for  these  flowers  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  have  only  to  be  known  to  be  ap- 
preciated. Eyen  the  working  dssBes  giye  them  the  preference 
at  an  adyanced  price. — G.  Lbs. 


will  giye  a  sum  of  2854  as  the  cubic  feet.    Therefore,  as  per  rule 

1854  X  46  ly^JMO 

•boye,  in^^-^-f  =  "sr  =  ^^  ^^  ^^  PP«  surface,  equiyalent 


HEATING— FUEL.— No.  4. 

Ths  first  requisite  in  a  heating  apparatus  is  power,  the 
ceeond  effioienoy,  and  the  third  economy.  Power  and  efiftoiency 
are  in  a  great  measure  dependant  upon  the  boiler,  but  ail  three 
are  to  a  large  extent  affected  by  the  mode  ia  which  the  heat 
obtained  is  applied.  We  communicate  heat  to  a  great  yolume 
of  water,  and  only  permit  it  to  be  radiated  in  the  structure  to 
be  heated  from  a  small  extent  of  surface. 

Now,  a  structure  heated  by  hot  water  is  warmed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  heat  of  the  pipe  surface  exposed  within 
it.  Pipes  heating  beds,  only  giye  heat  indirectly  to  the  house, 
consequently  pipes  used  for  bottom  heat  are  not  to  be  taken 
into  account  when  calculating  the  amount  of  piping  required 
to  heat  any  structure  to  a  giyen  temperature.  It  is  usual  to 
follow  Tredgold  in  calculating  the.  extent  of  piping  required. 
His  rule  is  '*  Multiply  the  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  hei^  by  the 
number  of  degrees  the  house  is  to  be  wanned,  and  the  restdt 
diyided  by  twice  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
house  and  that  of  the  surface  of  the  pipes  will  be  the  feet  of 
piping  required."  In  using  this  formula  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  pipes  at  their  maxi- 
mum may  be  200^  or  eyen  boiling  (212'') ,  but  as  a  rule  are  rarely 
oyer  180*',  which  we  wiU  adopt  as  the  maximum  temperature 
of  hot-water  pipes.  Let  us  apply  tiiis  to  a  stoye  under  my 
oare,  80  feet  by  24  feet,  and  containing  5280  cubic  feet  of  air. 
The  luaiimnTn  from  fire  heat  is  86"*,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  being  20°,  which  is  46"  of  difference.  From  the  5280  we 
must  deduct  500  cubic  feet  for  a  bed  which  occupies  the  oentre 
of  the  house,  and  we  haye  4780  eubic  feet  of  air  to  be  heated 
by  artifioial  means  45^    This,  according  to  Tredgold's  rule, 

would  therefore  be  A?^  il  **.  -»  ^  »  935  feet  of  pipe  sur- 
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lace  at  180"*,  which  is  more  by  300  feet  of  piping  than  required 
in  actual  practice.  600  feet  of  surface  at  ISO*"  are  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  mMimnm  of  65**,  the  external  air  being  at  20^ 
Tredgold,  howeyer,  affords  us  data  for  ascertaining  what  he 
terms  the  cubic  feet  of  air.  **  To  the  length  of  the  stoye  in 
leet,  multiplied  by  half  the  greatest  yertical  height  in  feet, 
add  1^  time  the  whole  area  of  glass,  and  also  eleyen  times  the 
number  of  doors  [in  feet] ;  the  sum  will  be  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  to  be  heated  from  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  to  that 
of  the  stoye."  la  the  case  of  the  stoye,  30  feet  multiplied  by  8 
(half  the  yertical  height)  «  240 ;  this  added  to  1^  time  the  whole 
area  of  glass  »  1734,  and  eleyen  times  the  doors  (four)  or  880, 


to  six  rows  of  4-inch  piping  all  round  the  house  excepting  the 
two  doorways. 

The  latter  method  of  calculating  the  piping  required  to 
maintain  any  temperature  desired  is  yeir  nearly  accurate  and 
accords  well  with  practice,  but  unless  Tredgold's  method  of 
ascertaining  the  cubic  feet  to  be  heated  be  adopted  the  cal- 
culations are  almost  twice  too  high. 

By  Hood*B  method  we  also  obtain  an  equally  erroneous 
number  of  feet  of  surface.  Hood's  rule  is,  **  Multiply  125  by 
the  difference  between  the  temperature  at  which  the  room  (or 
structure)  is  proposed  to  be  kept,  when  at  its  maximum,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  and  divide  this  product 
by  the  Terence  between  the  temperature  of  the  pipes  and  the 
proposed  temperature  of  the  room  7  then  the  quotient  thus 
obtained,  when  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
to  be  wanned  per  minute,  and  this  product  diyided  by  222, 
will  giye  the  number  of  feet  in  lengtii  of  pipe  4  inches  dia- 
meter, which  will  produce  the  desired  effect."  This  rule  ap- 
plied to  the  stoye  would  be : — 45°,  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  at  which  the  house  is  to  be  k^t  and  that  of  the 
external  air,  multiplied  by  125=5625,  which  diyided  by  the 
difference  (115)  between  the  temperature  of  the  pipes  (180°)  and 
the  proposed  temperature  (65°),  will  giye  48.  This  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  warmed  per  nunute 
(4780)  =229,440,  which,  diyided  by  222,  will  giye  us  the  num- 
bar  of  feet  of  4-inch  piping  required  =s  1033,  or  nearly  double 
what  actual  practice  demands.  The  rule  is  appUed  to  raise 
the  temperature  from  20°  to  65°,  which  I  am  conyinoed  is  not 
the  proper  minimum  to  calculate  from  as  that  of  the  external 
air.  It  would  be  much  better  to  reckon  the  external  air  at  32°, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  pipes  180°,  which 
ou|^t  neyer  to*  be  exceeded  in  plant  houses,  except  in  yeiy 
seyere  periods,  and  the  figures  would  then  stand  as  under  :— 
125  X  88s4125  -i- 115  »  85  x  4780 » 167,300-^222=753  feet  of 
4-inoh  piping,  which  is  fully  153  feet  more  than  in  practice  is 
required. 

We  should,  howeyer,  bear  hi  mind  that  Hood  calculates  the 
temperature  oi  the  pipes  to  be  200°,  or  12*"  lees  than  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water,  which  is  yery  much  too  high  a  degree  for 
the  pipes  in  horticultural  structures  to  be  heated  for  any  con- 
siderable time ;  in  fact,  life-long  practice  as  a  gardener  eon- 
yinces  me  that  the  lower  the  tonperature  of  the  heating  sur- 
face the  more  congenial  ii  the  heat  to  the  growth  of  plants. 
Insiead  of  heating  pipes  to  a  temperature  of  200°,  or  eyen 
180°,  I  am  satisfied  the  pipe  surface  should  seldom  exceed  in 
temperature  twice  that  required  to  be  giyen  any  structure  to  be 
warmed.  This  would  entiSl  a  larger  heating  surface  than  would 
be  needed  were  the  heat  radiated  at  a  higher  temperature ;  as,  for 
instance,  for  the  stoye  aforenamed  we  at  180°  require  753  feet  to 
giye  a  temperature  of  65°,  calculating  the  external  air  at  32° ;  but 
if  the  temperature  of  the  pipes  were  200°,  according  to  Hood  we 
haye  125  x  33  » 4125 -r  135 =30x4780 =143,400-^222 =645  feet 
of  piping  required.  Eyen  this  in  seyere  weatiier  is  an  excess  of 
piping,  so  that  by  adopting  Hood's  rule  for  determining  the 
feet  of  piping  required  we  need  not  heat  tiie  pipes  so  highly 
as  were  the  rule  of  Tredgold  adopted. 

Although  it  is  desirable  to  haye  a  large  rather  than  a  smaU 
amount  of  heated  surface,  the  cost  of  the  one  is  yery  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  other.  Some,  though  aware  that  a 
small  extent  of  piping  radiating  heat  at  a  high  temperature  is 
not  so  good  for  health  yegetable  growth  as  a  larger  surface  at 
a  lower  temperature,  are,  neyertheless,  from  pecuniary  con- 
dderations,  desirous  of  employing  no  more  piping  than  is 
abeolvtely  necessary,  the  pipes  being  heated  to  tne  maximum 
of  200*.  The  minimum  amount  of  piping  would  seem  to  be 
secured  when  we  take  as  the  temperature  of  the  external  air 
that  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  coldest  half  of  the  year 
or  winter  months,  which  in  this  country  is  40°. 

I  haye  a  greenhouse  which  is  26  feet  square,  and  by  Hood's 
rule,  the  external  temperature  being  considered  40°,  and  the 
house  to  be  kept  at  a  maximum  of  50°  from  fire  heat,  we  haye 
125xl0=1250•^150=8x5408=43264•r  222=190  feet  of  sur- 
face  at  a  temperature  of  200°,  the  actual  piping  employed 
being  182  feet  of  4-inoh,  or  two  pipes,  a  flow  and  return  on  a 
leyel  all  round,  except  doorways.  This  amount  of  piping, 
though  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost,  is  not  to  be  adyised,  as  the 
heat  is  giyen  out  at  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  dry  the  atmo- 
sphere too  much  in  the  immediate  yioinity  of  the  pipes.  The 
temperature  of  the  external  air  may,  for  this  country,  be  oal- 
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cnltXed  at  4(r,  the  metta  of  its  ^vfnter  month*  (and  is  aH 
^ountaam  it  noaia  ba  satfa  to  take  the  mean  of  the  coldest 
months  of  the  year  as  that  of  the  external  air) ;  hitt  for  the 
sneoessfnl  onltivation  of  pUmts  and  fmits  it  is  not  f;ood  poB(pr 
to  ottempt  snch  cbeesepariog,  and  I  therefore  adyise  for  this 
oonotiy  the  external  air  to  m  reckoned  at  82^,  and  determine 
the  feet  of  heating  sBrfaoe  at  200°  hy  Hood's  mle,  for  the 
piping  fonnd  by  it,  though  entailing  a  somewhat  greater  first 
cost,  wonld  beinfiidtely  better  for  the  plants  (the  vaiHce  seldom 
needing  to  be  heated  oyer  160°  to  give  the  required  tempera- 
ture within  the  stmotnre),  and  the  saying  effected  in  fael  after- 
'wards  would  more  than  balance  any  claim  for  interest  on 
extra  first  oost  or  outlay  in  pipes. — G.  Abbst.  ' 


THE  BOSE  GBUJ^. 

A  ymmiD  has  written  fOr  infornuition,  asking  a  question  that 
must  oeeur  to  many,  so  I  hate  thought  it  best  to  answer  it 
through  the  pages  of  the  JToumal.  It  is  this— speaking  of 
buddxDg  Bosee— "  How  about  buds  that  show  a  1m^  through 
fham,  after  sepantion  from  the  wood— should  they  be  usedr  ** 
Most  oertainly  not,  even  if  it  is  the  only  bud  of  the  sort  yon 
have.  Throw  it  away,  it  will  not  grow.  The  hole  is  eaused 
by  "  the  worm  i' the  bud."  The  larra  of  a  little  leindopteroiis 
isseet  belonging  to  the  Torlrieidss,  a  Spilonati^— pcobabl/ 
roborana,  tripunotana,  or  rossMolana— Tulgarly  the  grub  of 
a  little  moth  eaUed  the  Long  Cloak.  I  do  not  quite  know 
whether  its  metamorphosis  is  thoroughly  known,  but  certain  it 
is  the  ora  or  egg  is  laid  in  May,  June,  and  July  on  the  tip  of 
the  bud,  and  the  lasra  hatching,  bores  down  into  it,  eating  its 
way  through.  BoMe  of  the  lame  f eed-on  rapidly,  and  aueeess- 
fully  pass  from  lam  to  pupa,  and  from  pupa  to  ima^o,  er  the 
perfect  moth  stsAa,  the  same  summer,  while  otben  hybamate 
— perhiqps  from  the  eggs  of  the  late-hatehed  moths,  but  this  I 
am  not  oertain  about.  The  hand  of  God  is  too  great  in  His 
work  lor  me  to  say  what  is  in  the  proyisioiis  of  Nature !  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  hear  witti  my  ears,  and  to  see  with  my  eyes ; 
but  to  say  the  larvsB  that  hybemate  are  only  from  the  late- 
hatched  images,  or  a  second  brood,  is  too  mudi  for  my  poor 
philosophy.    I  know  not  His  manifold  ways. 

**  I  know  not  what  I  ta,  tat  only  kaov 
I  have  had  TUioiia  tongaa  maj  ntrtr  speak." 

But  I  am  wssidering--am  losing  myself  in  the  love  I  lasi  lor 
His  works. 

*' Aa  I  lad  and  woadBT,  Baton, 
Uaton  in  a  dreanu" 

7or  all  the  time  the  grub  in  question  may  be  snothsr  speeieB' 
and  eyen  genus,  than  the  above-mentioned,  as  I  find  the  peilset 
form  of  another  Boee-feeder,  Anthithesia  oehrolsaeana,  is  by 
no  means  rare  in  my  garden,  and  the  larva  stale  of  whieh,  I 
belieye,  has  net  yet  been  described. 

Well,  I  was  going  to  say  some  of  these  larv»  (grubs)  hatch 
in  June  and  July,  bore  through  the  heart  of  the  bud  down  into 
the  pith  of  the  wood,  and  there  hybemate  through  the  winter, 
ready  to  commence  operations  in  the  spring,  and  to  eat  out 
the  heart  of  shoot  after  shoot,  much  to  the  annoyance  and 
diFgust  of  the  Boss  lover  and  grower. 

It  often  happens,  after  cutting  a  bud  and  separating  the 
shield  from  the  wood,  that  a  small  pin-hole  is  to  m  seen  clean 
through  the  bud  nicely  but  thinly  lined  with  a  silken  web, 
and  on  inspecting  the  shoot  from  which  the  bud  was  out  you 
will,  perhaps,  find  you  have  out  through  a  very  small  brown 
larva  with  a  bright  black  head ;  if  not,  out  further  and  deeper 
into  the  wood,  so  long  as  you  can  follow  up  the  hole,  and  then 
yon  will  find  the  little  wretch  (Bose-grower  now)  snugly  en- 
sconced. 1  always  give  them  a  dig  with  the  pohit  of  my  bud- 
ding-knife. Bose-grower  still,  although  lover  of  nature ;  but 
somehow  my  love  for  the  Boee  is  too  great  for  my  love  of 
iMture  generally,  and  I  find  I  cannot  keep  to  the  good  old 
"  live  and  let  liye  "  in  this  case. — ^W.  Fabbxh. 


THE  PATEKT  GLASS-CUTTER. 

Taxiko  advantage  of  the  many  valuable  hints  that  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  this  Journal,  I  haye  built  a  small  green- 
house, 14  feet  by  9  feet,  span-roofed,  and  being  only  a  labouring 
man  have  had  to  do  the  whole  of  the  brick-setting,  joinery, 
painting,  and  glazing  myself,  and  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  I  obtained  the  glass  it  was  neceseazy  that  the 
whole  of  it  ehould  be  cut  8  inches  by  6  inches.  To  purchase 
a  diamond  would  have  been  a  serious  financial  consideration, 


my  maans  beteg  aoniewhal  ciippled  hymyiJbBmSj  ki^s  ezpen- 
ditare;  but  on  reoeiving  my  copy  el  toe  Joumal  my  heart  leapt 
when  I  read  yovr  paarsgraph  on  Messw.  Dick  HtMtjMt^n  Patent 
GHasa-eutter.  I  took  advantage  ci  what  I  eonsidaied  my  good 
fortune  and  wrote  for  one,  and  obtidned  it  immediately.  li 
served  my  pupose  boiyond  my  expastationa,  but,  in  eonsaquanee 
of  the  great  amount  of  woik  it  had  to  do,  it  ooniimad  your 
misgivings  about  its  durability,  and  beesme  duM  and  reqidied 
resetting ;  and  eonfiding  in  your  statement,  **  that  yon  under. 
stood  it  eould  be  reset  for  6d.,»  I  returned  it  to  Messrs. 
Baddyile  with  the  recptked  number  of  stamps.  It  was  re- 
turned witti  anote  that  <*  it  is  soeheap  that  resetting  is  out 
of  the  question.*' 

Ishouldnot  hava  trmMsd  you  had  it  not  been,  that,  lealk 
ing  satisfied  tfasre  was  some  misunderstanding  somewhere,  I 
thought  it  adyisable  to  inform  yon  of  the  cfaeumstaaee.  J  do 
not  wish  to  find  fault  with  the  useful  little  instrument,  beeanse 
for  ofdinsry  purpossa  it  Is  amarvel  of  ehsapnses.— T,  NomKnr^ 
Leedi. 

[When  we  said  the  cutter  ossi  be  "made  equal  to  new  for 
6<E."  we  quoted  from  Messrs.  Badclyffe's  oonmimiicatiott. — 
Ens.] 


THE  KITCHEN  GABDEN.— No.  6. 

I  HOW  come  to  the  formation  of  the  garden,  and  wish  first  to 
direct  attention  to  the  importance  of  securing  a  proper  starting 
point,  so  that  the  course  of  the  walls  will  be  true  to  the  different 
aspects  required. 

Now,  whatever  shape  a  garden  is  intended  to  take,  we  should 
first  find  out  the  direction  of  the  four  csrdinal  points,  and 
mark  their  positions,  so  that  ^ey  may  be  easily  referred  to  if 
needed  in  any  subsequent  operations.  Generally  there  are 
surrounding  objects  indicating  vrith  sufficient  exaetness  one  or 
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more  of  the  points  aougfat,  and  from  which  a  line  may  be 
traced  out  to  serve  as  a  starting  point,  but  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  guide  the  next  method,  and  perhaps  the  most  reliable 
one,  is  to  first  find  out  the  meridian  line.  This  may  be  done 
by  fixing  a  long  straight  pole  or  stake  quite  perpendieolar  in 
the  ground,  as  near  as  poraible  to  the  spot  about  to  be  enclosed. 
At  midday  this  pole  will  throw  a  shadow,  whose  length  will  be 
in  fair  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  pole.  This  line  will  of 
course  point  towards  the  north,  and  at  the  extremity  of  it 
another  mark  should  be  fixed,  which  wiB  give  the  direction  of 
the  wan  that  is  to  run  from  south  to  north.  Or,  presuming 
that  the  garden  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  any  other 
regular-sided  figure,  and  that  the  operator  is  standing  on  the 
right-hand  side,  this  line  would  indicate  the  eourse  of  the 
east  wall ;  and  it  may  be  extended  to  the  length  requhred  if 
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flM  groud  k  iokxMj  level,  to  that  a  nght  can  be  obtained 
by  plaeing  stakes  at  regular  distanoes  In  a  line  with  those  first 
fixed.  In  doing  this  tiiere  ought  to  be  two  persons  engaged, 
one  to  plaoe  the  poles  while  the  other  takes  the  sight  from  the 
first  two  poles  pat  down.  After  fizingnpon  Hm  length  of  this 
wall  the  nait  thing  is  to  strike  oot  the  line  lor  the  wall  that  is 
to  ran  tem  east  to  west»  or  the  north  wall,  whi^  ought  to 
pioeeed  at  tight  angles  to  it.  In  order  to  mske  sue  of  this» 
matead  <»f  tnstiag  to  the  eye  alona,  it  will  be  lonnd  by  working 
out  a  simple  problem  in  praetieal  geometry* 

The  aeeompanying  figure  (^.1)  will  giTe  the  method.  The 
line  A  B  is  8  inehes  long,  and  for  the  pnzpose  in  view  we  wiH 
01^  thai  it  represents  90  feet,  or  the  waU  ranning  from  sonth 
to  north  as  above  described.  Extend  the  line  1  inoh,  or  10  feet 
beyond  B,  and  take  that  length  as  a  r»dins»  and  desoribe  an  are 
toaelung  at  points  e  and  d.  The  width  from  e  to  d  is  equal  to 
4na  aide  of  tibe  figiue.  Now  take  three  parts,  or  15  feet  of  this 
width,  and  from  points  «  and  d  desoribe  tiie  sres  at «,  then 
draw  a  liae  from  b  throngh  the  interwetionat  e,  snd  it  will  give 
JDQ  the  direetion  the  north  wall  ought  to  take  to  be  at  right 
angles  withAB.  Froeeed  in  the  same  manner  teilndUkeoourse 
of  tha  other  walla,  and  the  square  will  be  eompleted. 

The  above  describes  the  formation  of  fig.  1  in  my  article 
Mo.  (  (page  131) ;  for  fy^,  2  and  4,  whioh  are  oblong  instead 


vig.  a. 

of  square  and  the  walls  proceeding  at  right  uigles  to  each 
other,  the  same  rule  may  be  adopted,  the  only  difference  being 
that  in  the  former  the  north  and  south  walls  must  be  extended 
io  the  desired  length  towards  the  west,  and  in  the  latter  the 
oast  and  west  walls  towards  the  south. 

Fig.  3  (psge  121)  shows  some  difference  from  the  others  as 
its  shape  indicates,  but  only  in  the  position  of  the  south  waU. 
Kow,  as  before  stated,  by  adopting  this  shape  it  is  intended 
ihat  these  should  be  no  part  of  the  garden  within  the  walls  on 
whieh  the  sun  could  not  shhie  at  some  time  on  a  dear  day 
during  the  summer  months,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  be  par- 
ticular that  this  object  is  secured  by  giving  the  wall  its  proper 
position.  ABsnming  that  the  other  vralls  in  this  gurden  are 
placed  east,  west,  and  north,  and  that  the  west  wall  is  60  feet 
long,  the  east  waU  ought  only  to  be  one-third  the  length  of 
that,  or  20  feet;  then  if  the  south  wall  starts  at  the  extremity 
of  the  west  wall  and  joins  the  east  wall  at  b,  that  will  give  the 
•direction  required,  i^t^.  2  will  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  length  of  the  wall  a  b  is  considerably 
«;raater  than  if  on  the  square,  which  will  he  considered  an  aa- 
Tantsge  Iqr  some.— Tsoios  Becobd. 


BOTAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  SOCIBTT. 

A  BvxouB  having  got  abroad  that  a  number  of  the  FeQows 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  SooleW  had  formed  themselvea  into 
a  body  to  institute  a  suit  in  Chancery  against  the  present 
Cleonail,  we  have  received  the  following  communication  from 
good  anthorify  intimating  what  the  real  proeeodinw  are.  It 
is  eeiiaittly  veir  desirable  for  all  parties  that  any  doubt  as  to 
ibe  roepooatsihihty  of  the  late  and  present  Gonnoils  should  be 
latatrast. 

*«  Allow  me  to  inform  your  readars  that  the  measure  now 
oantemplttted  by  some  tallewB  of  the  Bqyal  HortiBnltaral 


Society  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  legality  question  is 
not  a  suit  in  Chancery,  but  a  very  Afferent  and  more  shnple 
proceeding.  The  Lord  Ghanoellor  has  a  peculiar  and  especial 
lurisdiotion  in  such  cases,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  appeal  wiU 
be  made.  The  situation  has  now  become  an  intolerable  one, 
and  the  gentlenun  alluded  to  have  detetmined  that  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other.— B.  T.  a" 


I  AX  not  going  to  inflict  another  long  letter  upon  yon,  but 
must  beg  for  a  snudl  space  to  answer  objections  raised  to  the 
guinea  subseiiption  plsn.  At  the  Wednesday  meeting  I  was 
placed  near  four  good  specimens  of  their  rcspeotive  branches 
of  the  profession,  two  being  well-known  nurserymen  and  two 
first-class  gardeners ;  one  of  the  former  suggested  that  I  was 
trusting  too  much  to  gardener  subscribers.  Am  one  of  the  gar-* 
deners  spoke  out  well  for  his  dass,  I  left  them  to  settle  the 
matter  between  them,  but  afterwards  had  the  olqection  raised 
BMfe  fnUy.    I  will  now  answer  it. 

I  never  eonbeoMlated  the  social  jpositionof  the  Society  being 
lowered,  or  that  the  renovated  Society  should  consist  in  a  veiy 
large  part  of  gardeners,  thoogh  I  believe  that  a  considerable 
aeeeesioB  of  these  mcM  workinj[  bees  would  greatiy  strengthen 
it.  A  head  gardener,  to  keep  has  situation  in  a  large i^ace,  must 
be  a  superior  man,  and  it  is  only  the  best  oi  these  (such  as 
those  who  work  so  actively  on  our  Committees),  who  would 
take  enough  interest  in  general  horticulture  to  make  them 
afford  the  guinea  annual  subscription.  In  very  many  oases 
their  inflnenee  would  make  their  employers  join  the  Society. 
Judging  from  the  letters  that  come  to  me,  the  idea  of  the 
guinea  Fellowship  has  been  most  warmly  taken  up  by  people 
in  as  high  social  station  as  that  of  the  present  Fellows,  and 
they  tatt  of  infl?iflncing  their  friends,  presumably  of  the  same 
dass,  to  join  with  them. 

I  see  the  acting  Council  has  published  in  extemo  in  one  of 
your  contemporaries  the  Society's  accounts  for  the  past  year. 
Let  anyone  look  through  these,  bearing  in  mind  that  much  of 
the  cost  of  Ghiswick  goes  for  furnishing  BouUi  Kensington, 
and  judge  for  himself  whether  a  Society  with  the  guinea  sub- 
seription  of  6000  Fellows  would  not  have  far  greater  working 
power  than  the  Society  in  its  present  state  has  with  the  much 
larger  income,  ol  which  the  lion's  share  goes  to  keep  up  a 
square  for  the  Eensingtonians. — Qbobob  F.  Wilsoh,  Beather' 
hank,  Weylmdge  Heath, 

I AK  sure  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  indeed  to  be  informed 
whether  there  is  to  be  a  grand  provincial  Show  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  this  year  or  not.  Tea  or  no,  one  way  or 
the  other.  If  the  former,  why  we  can  all  wait  for  the  schedule ; 
and  if  the  latter,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  It  ought 
to  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  Even  supposing  a  show  to 
be  decided  upon,  it  will  occupy  a  very  considerable  time  before 
the  schedule  can  be  in  the  hands  of  exhibitors,  and  it  would  be 
both  a  mistake  and  a  hardship  to  spring  a  schedule  upon  them 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  in  many  cases  jHroper  preparation 
iwuld  be  impossible.— T.  M.  Ssuxelbwobth,  F  JI.H.B. 


NEW  BOOK. 
The  Potato  Disease  and  its  Prevention,     By  C.  Dmncx, 
Nurseryman,  Byde,  Isle  of  Wright.    London :  Houlston  and 
Sons. 

Wb  have  received  several  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject, 
but  not  one  characterised  by  tiie  good  sense  of  Mr.  Dimmiok's. 
We  will  give  a  few  extracts,  and  recommend  the  entire  pamphlet 
io  our  readers. 

«  Alter  loBg  and  earefal  investigation  I  came  to  the  following 
conclusions  :— 

"let.  That  the  Potato  being  a  native  of  adry,  warm,  sunny 
country,  it  xequireB  extcaordiniuy  care  to  j^Mserve  it  in  a  state 
of  health  in  more  northerly  regions. 

<'aod.  That  it  is  a  disease  and  mot  a  blight. 

"8rd.  That  the  constant  mbbing-off  <^  the  shoots  of  the 
seed  tubers,  which  had  been  practsied  year  after  year,  had  so 
diminished  the  vital  energies  of  the  Potato,  that  its  constitution 
has  become  weakened  and  debilitated  thereby,  and  rendered 
increasingly  susceptible.  Ami  that  the  constant  ill-treatment 
and  high  oultiyation  it  has  been  subjected  to.  combined  with 
the  sudden  changes  of  our  variable  climate,  nave  brought  it 
into  a  state  of  disease. 

<*  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  laws  of  Nature  may  be 
interfered  with  in  a  yegetable  as  weU  as  in  an  aniiBal,  and  in 
my  experience  I  have  found  how  remarkably  Hatuxe's  laws  have 
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been  violated  with  zegard  to  the  Potato.  If  an  animal  is  taken 
from  a  warm  climate  to  a  cold  one,  exte  care  is  required  to  ]^re- 
serve  it  in  health.  This  is  a  fact  which  all  keepers  of  zoological 
collections  can  corroborate,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in 
their  inetitntionB  to  keep  each  animal  in  the  fullest  yigonr.  so 
thai  they  may  not  snffer  from  the  change  of  climate  and  other 
foreign  circamstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  of  all 
animals  the  natives  of  tropical  countries  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  fall  into  a  state  of  disease  if  these  precautions  were 
neglected." 

**  Depend  upon  it,  one  great  cause  of  the  disease  is  that  we 
have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  native  country  of  the  Potato 
and  adapted  our  treatment  to  it  accordingly. 

"  I  remark  further,  that  it  is  a  disease  and  not  a  blight,  and 
that  feebleness  of  constitution  in  the  Potato  is  the  great  pre- 
disposing cause  of  the  disease." 

"  The  same  causes  always  producing  the  same  effects.  In  all 
cases  when  the  disease  sets  in  just  as  the  plant  is  making  an 
effort  to  perfect  its  tubers  it  is  more  violent  than  when  the 
tubers  are  in  a  more  advanced  state ;  this  is  the  reason  why 
early  Potatoes  ripening  in  July  are  not  so  liable  to  an  attack  of 
the  disease  as  are  later  crops.  In  the  first  place,  early  kinds 
have  always  been  more  carefully  treated ;  and  secondly,  they 
are  scarcely  ever  subject  to  the  same  exciting  causes,  arising 
from  sudden  changes  during  their  growing  season." 

"  I  come  now  to  the  principal  cause  of  the  disease — ^viz.,  the 
constant  rubbing-off  of  the  snoots  of  tide  seed  tubers,  which 
operation  beinf  repeated  year  after  year  has  so  diminished  its 
vital  energies,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Potato  has  become 
weakened  and  debilitated,  and  thereby  rendered  increasinglv 
susceptible  of  disease.  And  the  constant  ill-treatment  and  high 
cultivation  it  has  been  subject  to,  combined  with  the  sudden 
changes  of  our  variable  climate,  have  brought  it  into  a  state  of 
disease." 

"  As  a  grower,  I  well  remember  how  this  process  has  been 
conducted,  generally  once  before  Christinas  and  twice  or  thrice 
afterwards,  and  on  each  occasion  shoots  in  lurge  quantities  have 
been  taken  away.  I  once  said  to  one  of  my  men  as  he  was 
taking  away  a  large  basket  full  of  these  shoots  to  the  muck 
heap,  'Don't  you  think  it  will  greatlv  exhaust  the  Potato  to  be 
continually  taking  away  these  snoots  r  He  replied,  'No  doubt' 
of  that;  and,  besides,  you  wo'n't  have  so  many  Potatoes  in 
measure  bv  nearly  one-third  at  planting  time  as  when  they  were 
first  stored  away.'  I  found  this  to  be  pmrfecUy  correct,  for  when 
planting  time  came  the  tubers  were  reduced  to  about  half  their 
originaTweight;  they  had  lost  their  solidity,  and  handled  like 
pieces  of  sponge,  consequently  their  life,  and  health,  and  vigour 
must  have  oeen  greatiy  reduced." 

'*  The  next  consideration  is  the  storing  of  the  tubers  for  seed, 
a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance,  oecause  the  first  shoots 
must  positively  be  preserved.  I  lay  more  stress  upon  this  than 
upon  anj^rthing  else,  because  it  is  of  more  importance  than  all 
other  thmffs  together,  for  if  you  put  your  seed  Potatoes  away  in 
masses  ana  encourage  them  to  grow  out,  and  repeatedly  take 
away  the  shoots,  you  take  away  that  power  which  would  enable 
them  to  resist  the  disease  in  the  future.  The  seed  tubers,  there- 
fore, should  be  stored  as  soon  as  tiiey  are  dug  up.  Dry  warm 
days  should  be  chosen  for  this  work,  for  if  thev  are  taken  up 
wet  they  can  never  be  dried  so  well  afterwards,  and  if  you 
can  let  them  remain  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days  after  they  are 
taken  up  so  much  better ;  but  never  mind  about  greening  them 
before  they  are  stored,  they  will  green  fast  enough  afterwards 
if  properly  stored.  In  aU  cases  handle  them  very  carefully, 
even  as  you  would  your  choice  Apples  and  Pears :  always  set 
the  most  careful  man  you  have  to  select  your  seed  Potatoes  if 
you  cannot  possibly  do  it  yourself." 

"  The  time  of  planting  will  vary  a  litfle,  and  will  depend  also 
upon  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  soil.  March  is  the 
proper  time,  and  it  is  a  very  good  rule  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
and,  finish  at  the  end  of  the  month ;  but  if  &e  weather  b  open, 
and  the  soil  in  a  fit  state,  planting  may  be  begun  in  February, 
especially  where  there  are  large  quantities  to  be  planted;  but 
should  it  be  a  backward,  wet  season,  and  the  land  in  an  unfit 
condition,  it  will  be  much  better  to  wait,  even  though  it  may 
become  necessary  to  put  on  extra  strength  to  get  them  in 
quickly,  for  there  is  generally  dry  weather  in  Maroh.  In  all 
cases  planting  should  be  finished  by  the  middle  of  April. 
There  will  be  no  great  difference  between  their  times  of  coming 
out  of  the  ground,  for  even  those  planted  in  April  will  be  up 
Quite  as  soon  as  it  will  be  safe,  for  we  often  get  hard  frosts  the 
first  or  second  week  in  May." 


sets.    We  are  aware  that  the  full  size  lor  one  set  is  mi  stated 
by  our  correspondent. — ^Edb.] 


Cboquit  Gbound. — In  your  Journal  of  February  5th  you 
Bay.  **  60  yards  by  20  yards  is  a  good  proportion."  Sixty  yards 
would  be  too  long,  and  20  yards  too  narrow.  A  fuU-sized 
at>quet  ground  is  40  yards  by  80  yards.  All  the  grounds  at 
Wunbledon  are  set  out  of  this  size.— G.  A. 

[The  croquet  ground  60  yards  by  20  yards  is  used  for  two 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAT.— No.  3. 

The  town  of  Mentone,  or  Menton  as  it  is  now  called,  since 
its  annexation  for  the  second  time  to  France,  is  a  small  plaoe 
with  a  resident  population  of  littie  over  six  thousand,  but  in 
the  season,  which  extends  from  the  middle  of  November  till 
the  end  of  April,  it  is  increased  by  between  two  and  threo 
thousand.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  those  lovely  crescent- 
shaped  bays  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  of  which  Capo  S.  Martino 
and  Bordighera  respectively  form  the  horns,  and  Mentone  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  orescent.  No  breath  of  rude  winter  wind 
ever  comes  near  it,  and  there  it  lies  in  the  month  of  Januazy 
basking  in  a  brilliant  sun,  and  the  blue  Mediterranean  in 
front  reflecting  the  rays  like  a  Titanic  mirror.  But  for  all  that 
Mentone  has  its  troubles,  and  those  who  come  here  expeoting- 
to  be  rid  of  theirs  are  too  frequently  disappointed.  It  is  said 
that  "  every  Bose  has  its  thorn,"  and  health-seekers  will  find 
that  even  here  they  eannot  indxilge  in  acts  of  indiscretion  any 
more  than  they  can  elsewhere.  Though  the  climate  is  so  fine  it 
is  very  treacherous.  The  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool  while 
the  days  are  sometimes  insufferably  hot;  and  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  sea,  even  on  these  hot  days  when  invalids  are 
tempted  to  sit  and  lounge  about,  th^  almost  invariably  catch 
colds  which  are  sometimes  of  a  very  serious  character. 

The  vegetation  with  which  we  are  everywhere  surrounded 
has  all  the  character  of  a  subtropical  region.    The  Date  Palm. 
(Phoenix  daotylif^lra),  of  which  there  are  some  magnificent 
specimens  in  the  gardens,  here  seems  to  luxuriate ;  but  though 
it  blooms  and  fruits  freely,  there  is  not  sufficient  heat  to 
mature  the  fruit.    Agaves  abound,  both  the  green  and  the 
golden-striped  variety,  these  being  planted  in  rows  along  the 
promenade  and  in  all  gardens.    At  Villa  Medeoin,  the  resi- 
denee  of  the  Mayor,  I  measured  the  leaves  of  a  striped  one» 
which  were  6  feet  6  inches  long,  and  this  was  not  the  ease 
with  one  plant  only,  but  with  many.    I  thought  how  some  of 
our  exhibitors  at  home  would  long  to  have  a  pair  of  such  for 
a  collection  of  twelve  grecuqhonse  plants.    Here  there  are  no 
greenhouses,  and  the  Axave  is  a  hardy  plant,  growing  on  hill- 
sides by  the  roads  and  railways,     ijnong  the  other  plants 
grown  in  the  gardens  and  shrubberies  are  Sparmannia  africana, 
Australian   Aoadas,   and   Mimosas  of  several   species,  and 
towering  above  everything  may  be  seen  in  every  garden  Euoa- 
lyptus  globulus,  in  some  oases  50  feet  high.     Salvia  fulgens» 
Cineraria  maritima,  Veronica  Andersoni,  and  Fabiana  im- 
brieata  assume  the  form  of  bushy  shrubs,  while  there  are 
Bosee  now  oovered  with   bloom,  conspicuous  among  them 
Mar6chal  Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.    Datura  arborea  and  the 
red  variety  of  Castor  Oil  plant  (Kicinus  communis  sanguineus} 
are  quite  trees,  now  blooming  abundantly.    Eriobotnra  japo- 
nica,   Justieia   arborea,   Abutilon   striatum,   HabrotJiamnus 
elegans  are  also  large  trees  or  shrubs  now  in  bloom.    The 
Prickly  Pear  (Opuntia)  is  seen  in  great  masses  everywhere ; 
and  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  most  abundantiy-grown  trees 
of  any  is  Sdhinus  Molle,  a  very  elegant  and  graceful  tree, 
with  its  pendant  pinnate  leaves  and  its  dusters  of  coral  red 
berries.  When  bruised  the  leaves  have  a  strong  balsamic  odour, 
and  emit  a  milky  juice  which  is  quite  resinous.    This  tree  is 
very  properly  planted  everywhere.    At  Nice  there  are  rows  of 
them  on  the  Quai  Massena,  in  the  public  gardens,  and,  indeed, 
wherever  trees  are  planted.  Pittosporum  Tobira  is  also  another 
favourite  tree,  attaining  the  size  and  producing  much  the 
same  effect  that  Portugal  Laurels  do  in  EngUnd.    The  Ole- 
ander is  very  abundant,  but  not  yet  in  bloom.    There  is  a 
pretty  plant  which  produces  a  fine  effect  here  at  present,  and 
which  at  first  sight  looks  like  TropaH>lum  canariense,  as  14 
rambles  over  screens,  bowers,  and  buildings;  it  is  Senedo 
mikanisBformis.    I  never  see  it  in  England  anywhere.    I  should 
think  it  would  make  a  good  conservatory  climber,  and  it  blooms 
all  the  winter.    It  is  much  grown  in  pots  and  suspended  from 
eorbeilUt  in  Belgium,  from  which  it  depends  in  '*  Creeping 
Jenny"  fashion. 

Gardening  in  the  south  of  Europe  is  not  practised — at  leasi 
what  we  in  EngUnd  call  gardening.  Eve^^ing  here  grows  of 
itself,  and  nduier  gets  nor  needs  tending.  Trees  are  pruned 
when  they  need  pruning,  and  weeds  are  kept  down  when  they 
grow ;  but  the  emnate  is  so  hot  in  summer  that  neither  weeds 
nor  garden  flowers  can  grow.  To  garden  here  means  incessant 
watering,  and  water  is  soaroe  except  during  the  rainy  season 
and  when  occasional  showers  come.     Kitchen-garden  oropa 
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«n  good,  and  tiie  markietfl  we  bonntifiiUy  snppliod.  Already, 
in  Janiuay,  earlj  Peas  are  ooming  in.  The  gardens  in  the 
aabnzfae  have  all  rows  of  Peas  now  4  feet  high  in  fall  hloom 
and  some  pods  showing.    BrooooU  is  Tery  abundant. 

The  great  eoltorae  here  are  Oranges,  Lemons,  OUtss,  and 
Chrapea.  Of  the  Oranges  I  eannot  speal:  in  Tery  lidgh  terms, 
for  althoo^  they  look  hy  appearance  to  be  ripe,  they  really 
wiU  not  be  BO  tOl  April  or  May.  In  some  instances  I  ha^e 
observed  the  crop  being  gathered  now,  donbUess  for  exporta- 
tion, as  the  fmit  will  now  bear  eanisge  better  than  it  will 
when  folly  ripe.  I  doubt  mnoh  if  they  erer  attain  the  high 
pertMtion  we  find  in  the  St.  Miehael's  and  Maltese  Oranges 
imported  into  England.  The  greatest  height  aboTC  the  sea 
where  I  have  fonnd  the  Orange  growing  is  640  feet  On  the 
terraced  gardens  on  the  mountains.  The  Orange  is  not  s^  ez- 
tenaiTely  cnltivated  as  the  Lemon,  althon^  the  tree  with- 
stands a  greater  amount  of  cold,  and  is  hardier,  tiie  reason 
hemg  that  the  Lemons  cultivated  about  Mentone  are  said  to 
be  the  finest  to  be  had  in  commerce.  The  annual  produce  is 
aaid  to  be  thirty  millions  of  fmit.  Every  day  at  this  season 
the  women  may  be  seen  bringing  in  great  baskets  full  of  fine 
large  fmit  from  the  gardens  to  the  merchants*  stores,  all  of 
which  are  carried  on  the  head — such  weights  as  almost  terrify 
one  to  think  how  these  people  can  bear  them  for  such  dis- 
tances as  they  trayel.  I  am  told  that  some  of  them  come 
from  two  or  three  miles  with  a  load  which  cannot  be  less  than 
a  hundredweight.  They  remind  me  of  the  Strawberry  women 
who  used  some  years  ago  to  cany  the  finest  Strawberries  from 
distances  about  Isleworth,  Twickenham,  Mortlake,  and  Dept- 
ford  to  CoTsnt  Garden  Market.  This  practice  seems  aban- 
doned now,  and  the  fmit  is  cairied  in  carts  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose.  Some  contriyance  might  be  devised  here  to  liberate 
the  women  from  such  unwomanly  drudgery,  and  one  instinc- 
tirely  asks  why  it  cannot  be  done  by  mules,  whidi  perform 
every  other  carrying  work  that  is  needful  between  the  town 
and  the  mountams.  I  am  told  the  Lemon  blooms  all  tiie  year, 
and  that  it  produces  four  suocessional  crops.  There  are  places 
here  where  essences  are  extracted  in  large  quantities  from  the 
Orange  and  Lemon  peels,  and  this  forms  one  of  the  important 
commercial  products  of  the  place.  One  of  the  lar^tet  of 
these  is  conducted  by  the  Mavof,  M.  Medecin,  and  th«  large 
merchant  of  the  town  in  the  finest  Lemons  has  his  magazine 
in  front  of  the  window  where  I  now  write. 

The  Olive  tree  grows  here  in  great  luxnzianoe,  and  attains 
an  enormous  size  and  great  age.  I  measured  one  near  the 
Borigo  valley,  a  very  old  tree,  which  2  feet  from  the  ground 
was  18  feet  in  dreumferenoe.  The  trunk  was  very  deeply 
farrowed,  and  the  tree  itself,  which  is  now  becoming  rather 
bare  and  '*  stag-headed,"  resembles  in  its  old  age  one  of  our 
old  trees  of  SaHx  alba.  The  Olive  may  be  said  to  be  the  tree 
of  the  countiv.  Wherever  you  see  a  shade  of  sombre  green 
be  assured  it  is  an  Olive.  In  ascending  the  mountains  I  found 
it  cultivated  to  the  height  of  between  1800  and  1400  feet,  and 
then  it  ceased  to  give  place  to  Chestnuts,  Walnuts,  and  Figs. 
The  Olive  seems  to  be  a  tree  of  great  vitality,  for  however  old 
it  may  be,  and  however  denuded  its  bran&es  are,  there  is 
always  a  crop  of  strong  suckers  emitted  round  the  trunk  and 
from  the  roots.  Some  of  the  trees  I  have  seen  must  be  many 
oenturies  old,  and  from  them  we  can  gather  how  long  these 
terraced  gardens  in  this  country,  whi<£  reach  even  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  hills,  have  been  made;  for  on  the  way  to 
8.  Agnese,  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  I  saw  some  patriarchal 
trees,  now  going  to  decay,  occupying  their  original  place  on  the 
top  of  the  retauung  wall  of  the  terrace. — ^B.,  Mentome, 

THE   BEAUTIFUL   AND   USEFUL   INSECTS  OF 

OUR  GARDENS.— No.  16. 

In  a  locality  which  shall  be  nameless  here  an  individual 
reddes  who  is  not  by  any  means  a  bad  amateur  gardener,  and 
who  cultivates  the  study  of  zoology  as  well  as  horticulture. 
The  former  he  has  managed  to  turn  to  a  practical  purpose 
in  his  garden,  and  laundry  four-legged  creatures  roam  there 
upon  which  many  persons  look  with  suspicion,  and  perhaps 
disgust.  Tou  walk  up  to  one  of  the  sheltered  walls  to  examine 
his  fruit  treee,  and  on  the  ground,  snugly  ensconced  in  an 
angle  of  the  wall,  and  reposing  there  after  he  has  been  ban- 
queting upon  a  host  of  snails,  a  huge  toad  leers  up  at  you. 
As  you  sit  in  his  summer-house  you  hear  a  strange  rustling 
under  the  seat,  and  presentiy  from  a  comer  out  walks  a  hedge- 
hog, introduced  to  the  domain  on  account  of  its  appetite  for 
insects,  eflpecially  beeties.    Birds  of  various  species,  some  of 


which  arci  at  least  ooeasioiially,  guilty  of  touching  in  a  garden 
what  they  should  leave  alone,  though  they  usually  prey  upon 
insects,  are  freelv  tolerated  or  even  encouraged,  if ost  aston- 
ishing of  all,  and  provocative  of  screams  on  the  part  of  lady 
visitors,  in  one  plot  of  ground  which  is  entirely  shut-in  our 
friend  aUowa  several  blindworms  to  range  about  and  feast  on 
slugs  and  snails,  or  insects  should  they  so  incline.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Wood  is  right  in  asserting  that  this  harmless 
and  sadly  abused  lizard  is  really  as  good  a  friend  to  a  garden 
or  field  as  is  the  thrush,  only  from  the  way  in  which  it  works 
nobody  observes  how  much  sendee  it  renders  us.  But  I  was 
going  to  add  that  our  worthy  fricmd  with  aU  his  aeuteness  is 
not  awake  to  the  value  of  insect  helps  in  enabling  us  to  keep 
some  troublesome  spedss  in  check.  For  instance,  if  I  were  to 
propose  to  him  the  mtroduction  into  his  gurden  of  a  colony  of 
burying  beetles  he  would  probably  shake  his  head,  though  he 
knows  something  about  the  habits  uf  these  insects,  and  argue 
that  though  they  might  do  a  littie  good  by  interring  certain 
objects  which  are  better  laid  under  the  mould,  they  would 
probably  also  make  free  with  the  roots  and  tubers  of  plants ; 
also  he  might,  perhaps,  urge  that  the  burying  beeties,  unlike 
intelligent  bipeds,  will  exercise  no  judgment  in  their  woric.  If 
they  found  a  dead  bird  it  is  sll  but  certain  they  would  dig  its 
grave  on  the  spot,  whereas  the  gardener  might  think  that  it 
would  prove  a  desirable  fertiliser  in  a  different  place.  A  strong 
prejudice  which  we  most  of  us  imbibed  at  early  childhood,  and 
which  leads  us  to  be  suspicious  of  the  insect  races  generally, 
helps  to  limit  the  encouragement  given  to  useful  species. 

Many,  more  particularly  those  which  may  be  called  **  dark- 
ling insects,"  because  their  labours  are  carried  on  at  night,  or 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  some  other  substance,  do 
us  benefit  and  we  know  nothing  about  it ;  they  come  into  the 
horticulturist's  territory  unasked,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
they  do  not  destroy  noxious  species  out  of  pure  kindness,  but 
for  their  own  benefit.  The  burying  beetles  and  some  of  kin- 
dred habit,  may  be  said  to  be  of  service  to  us  in  two  ways — 
firstiy,  by  burying  or  devouring  dead  animals  which  might 
render  the  air  not  only  noxious  to  human  health,  but  fdso 
hurtful  to  plants ;  and  secondly,  they  help  to  fertilise  the  soil 
by  placing  beneaui  it  matters  very  useful  when  decomposed, 
towards  whi<di  decomposition  the  beeties  lend  their  aid.  The 
beetles  now  under  consideration  belong  to  the  section  called 
Bhypophaga,  or,  in  plain  English,  Filtii-eaters ;  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  habits  of  both  the  land  and  the  water  species 
are  a  littie  offensive  to  our  refined  notions.  The  water  beetles, 
indeed,  prey  both  on  land  and  in  their  usual  element,  which 
they  quit  at  night  occasionally.  These  are  furnished  with 
hind  legs,  which  serve  as  paddles ;  they  are  the  PhilhvdridsB, 
or  Water-lovers.  Next  to  them  is  the  group  of  the  burying 
beeties  which  have  legs  fitted  for  running,  snort  and  square 
wing-cases,  and  antennsB  clubbed,  the  club  or  knob  being  large 
and  round.  lake  the  vultures,  these  carrion-seekers  of  the 
insect  race  are  endowed  with  strong  wings,  which  enable  them 
to  travel,  when  needful,  long  distances  after  the  objects  which, 
unlike  most  birds  of  prey,  they  can  rarely  discover  by  sight, 
but  by  smell  or  some  sense  unlmown  to  us. 

The  Necrophori  are  more  common  in  rural  districts  where 
habitations  are  sparingly  distributed  than  they  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns.  Possibly  they  consider  that  where  the 
latter  exist  men  ought  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of 
scavengers,  and  not  require  much  aid  from  the  insect  world. 
Walls  will  not  exclude  them  from  a  garden  should  they  be 
desirous  of  entering  it ;  and  where  there  is  one  of  these  to  be 
seen  we  may  be  almost  certain  that  there  are  others  not  far  off, 
for  it  is  their  wonted  plan  to  work  in  parties.  Strong  and 
persevering  as  these  insects  are  while  at  their  toil,  which  is  not 
so  much,  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  but  of  their  offspring, 
they  could  not  succeed  in  some  of  their  endeavours  if  they  did 
not  work  together,  and  also  on  a  mutual  understanding.  Not 
only  may  they  be  called  gravediggers,  they  are  also  undertakers, 
for  they  take  under  whatever  object  it  be  upon  which  their 
attention  is  concentrated.  Nor  does  it  cease  to  be  regarded 
with  interest  even  after  it  has  been  hidden  from  view;  for 
after  a  dead  animal  has  been  decently  buried  these  beeties 
enter  the  earth  themselves,  or  at  all  events  the  females  do. 
It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Necrophori  to  remove  a  quadru- 
ped, bird,  or  fish  of  any  size  from  the  place  where  they  find  it, 
so  their  plan  is  to  sink  a  hole  beneath  the  body  and  remove 
the  earth  whidh  presses  around  it  as  it  sinks  into  the  cavity, 
until  at  last  it  is  brought  several  inches  below  the  surface, 
when  by  a  continuance  of  the  labour  the  earth  is  filled-in. 
Figuier  says  that  the  depth  at  which  a  carcase  is  laid  is  from 
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7  to  10  iadiai  in  tlie  instanoe  of  the  btuTing  beetlw  that  ore 
moBt  eommon :  thii,  however,  ia  m  little  over-estimttted.  The 
head  and  the  tegs  are,  of  oonrw,  the  only  implemeiitt  the 
beetle  oat)  amplo; ;  hot  by  ohaDgiog  its  poaitioii,  end  alter- 
nately employing  diffennt  pain  of  kgi,  one  ol  them  hu  been 
seen  to  work  on  irith  soanely  a  momeut'i  paa«e  for  some 
hours.  By  serenl  poshing  or  dragging  together,  thsis  inseota 
manage  to  «hif(  «  dead  animal  a  little,  ihonjd  it  not  be  pre- 
ciiely  M  they  wish ;  bot  I  can  soaroely  oredit  the  atatament  of 
Gleditsoh,  that  when  he  had  «et  Mveral  of  the  Neoniphori  to 
bniy  a  dead  linnet,  one  of  them,  by  an  extraordinary  effort, 
lifted  the  bird  and  plaoed  it  in  the  grave.  Some  etedit  is  eet- 
taioly  dne  to  thii  entomologiat  for  having  throagh  nearly  two 
montha  watched  a  nnmlier  of  these  at  their  labonrs,  giving 
them  a  variety  of  inbieeta  to  work  npoa.  He  found  (and  the 
experiment  haatieenrepeated  by  othen),  that  if  a  dead  animal 
waa  taitaned  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  even  tied  thereto,  the 
'  beetlee  will  vadermine  the  stiek  and  gnaw  aannder  the  string 
by^  which  the  oaroaae  la  secured.  It  wonld  be  onrions  to  woer- 
tun — which  has  not  yet  been  done — whether  the  btuying 
beetles  would  attempt  to  do  anything  with  a  dead  anittiLl  lying 
amongat  long  graas,  where  digging  oonld  hardly  ba  attempted. 


The  laigert  burying  beetle  tonnd  in  Britain  (Keoiophoraa 
e«iBUiiafsnt,fig.l)  ii  nearly  black;  the  other  speoiee  are  banded 
with  oran^  and  black,  and  of  theae  N.  veepillo  (^{9. 3)  seema  moat 
generally  diatiibnted.  The  odonz  they  givo  forth  is  peonliar 
anddiaagceeaUa;  not,howeTeT,exaot]yiewmbliiigtbei«(idneta 
of  deoompositioD,  bat  rather  mnsl^,  no  donbt  proteoting  the 
speoiee  from  the  attacks  of  some  enemy.  Thelsrm  also,  long- 
bodied  creaturea,  with  aealy  segments  and  very  abort  legs, 
grow  alowly,  and,  having  attained  their  fnll  size,  form  earth 
cocoons  for  theroselree,  coming  forth  as  beettee  in  early 
sommer.  The  poet  has  managed  to  throw  a  httle  romauoA 
abont  the  prooeedinga  of  the  bniying  beetlea,  and  write*  thtu 
of  them  :— 

"  From  idTA  to  Btm  tfami^  dnUn^  J**'* 

LkboDi  th«K  mtchlol  cnAtoTH,  Doting  well 

If  fftllA  ft  iauQ  bird  from  ttu  >>f.^'"g  uptaj. 

Or  mola  tov'd  oat  by  TnthlflH  hukda,  tui  m 


'DDght 


He;  1.— BniTliig  BsitlH  (KMicidianu  THpUla)  Inloiing  th*  bodj  ot  ■  i 


W 

^ 


uuau.-        lig. ».— Sllphi  qiuddpnuotati.* 

with  two  donble  spots  on  the  elytra  or  wing-eaaes.  At  first  glance 
it  may  aeem  to  resemble  a  lady-bird,  though  the  body  is  more 
elongated.  In  the  perfect  state  these  beetles  have  been  seen 
feeding  upon  oaterpillars  on  the  Oak  and  other  trees,  while  the 
*Fiooingul«r'i''Iu»tot  World."    OawO'i  aditloa 


larvffi  devonr  oflensiTe  and  deeaying  rabstanoes,  whiah  ate  not 
interred  by  the  parent  beetles  nn^y,  thon^  tbe^had  long 
ago  the  name  of  "  Sextons  "  given  to  them,  beeaose  tbej  are 
sometimM  to  be  seen  digging  into  the  earth,  or  into  mannie, 
&e.,  TtMting  thereapon.  It  mn«t  be  acknowledged  that  one  ol 
the  BilphidsH-namety,  B.  obscnra,  haa  been  fonnd  in  the  aet 
ol  doing  damage  to  Beetroot,  which  tact  is,  therefore,  a  paiUal 
setK>ff  against  the  servioee  of  eartain  of  its  relativea.  8.  Usvi- 
gaU  preys  frequently  npon  snails;  and  despite  the  spume 
which  these  moUnaea  throw  out  when  they  ar;  approached  by 
an  insect  enemy,  the  beetle  tnanagei  to  overcome  and  devonr 
them.  The  Ibtvib  of  the  SilpUds  an  likely  enough  to  be 
turned  up  by  the  epade  or  fork,  and  as  likely  to  be  eonaideied 
hortful  oreatnres,  for  they  are  black  nnpleasant-looking  gmbs, 
yet,  with  the  one  exception  mentioned,  rather  useful  than 
otherwise.  Thoy  are  much  more  rapid  in  Uieir  i 
than  the  larvw  ol  the  NecropfaorL— J.  B.  3.  C. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SCULPTURE  WITH  PLANTS. 
Vfsi-rm^Et  observed  justly  of  the  dressed  gronnda,  that 
"  nothing  should  seem  neglected  near  the  house  1  it  is  a  soene 
of  the  most  cultivated  nature;  it  ought  to  be  enriched;  it 
ought  to  be  adorned ;  and  design  may  he  avowed  in  the  plan, 
and  expense  in  the  eiecntion.      Even  regnlarity  is  not  ex 
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elndtd ;  lo  upital  a  itrnetnre  nia7*z(*>^  i^  infinenM  beTond 
ita  waUB ;  Imt  thii  power  ihoold  be  exvmaed  only  over  it«  im- 
maduta  appendagei.  Tlie  piktibna  upon  wUdi  the  hotue 
itftnds  if  genanll;  oonUnoed  to  ■  eertiiin  breadth  an  iTery 
Aie,  and,  whethar  it  be  paTtment  oi  graTsl,  may  nndonbtedly 
ooinmds  vith  the  shape  of  the  building.  Ihe  road  whioh 
leftds  np  to  the  door  may  go  off  from  it  in  an  eqnal  angle,  aa 
that  the  two  mdea  thall  eiaoUj  ooneepond ;  and  eertain  oma- 
manta,  though  detached,  are  yet  rather  within  the  proTinoe  o( 
arohitaotnTO  than  of  gardening,    Worki  of  SDnlptoie  are  not. 


like  bnildingt,  objMti  tamihar  in  loerei  of  coltiTated  Datnie; 
but  TalM,  etatnea,  and  tsimini,  an  ninal  appcndagea  to  a  eoD- 
ddcrable  edifice ;  as  ench  they  may  attend  tbe  mansion  and 
titspatt  a  little  npon  the  garden,  prorided  lh«y  are  not  eanied 
to  for  into  it  aa  to  loae  tiieir  oonnectioii  vitli  the  Blmctnie. 
Bome  pieoei  ot  icnlplnnf  alao,  such  aa  yacea  and  teimini,  may 
peihapt  DOW  and  then  be  naed  to  extend  the  appearance  of  a 
garden  beyond  ita  limit*,  and  to  raiie  the  mead  in  which  tfaey 
are  placed  above  the  ordinary  improvemetile  ot  coitivated 
Natnia.    At  other  times  they  m^  he  applied  aa  omamenls  to 


the  moat  polished  Uwna.  The  traditional  Ideas  we  haTe  oon- 
oeived  ol  Areadian  soenea  ODneapoud  with  soeli  deoorationa ; 
and  aometimea  a  solitary  nm,  inaeribed  to  Uis  memory  of  a 
person  now  no  more,  bnt  who  onoe  traqnented  the  uiades 
where  it  stands,  is  an  object  eqnallT  elegant  and  intereating." 
One  teat  ol  a  gardener's  good  taate  la  the  planting  be  seleots 
for  near  a  tarraoe  and  f  aaed  wall.  We  never  saw  anoh  atrae- 
tnrea  look  anything  bnt  heai?  if  roond-headed  shmba  were 
aeaoeiated  witti  them.  Irish  Tswa  and  other  pyrunidal-lormed 
plants  are  espeoially  <Mn]gr«oiiE  with  inch  arohltectnreB.  Of 
flowers,  the  white  Lily  grouped  near  thsm,  as  shown  in  the 
aeoompaoying  woodant,  tor  whioh  we  are  indebted  to  CasscU's 
edition  of  Figoier'a  "  Vegetable  World,"  is  espeoially  effeotive. 


way  of  preseTTlng  ent  flowers  in  a  state  of  freahneBS. "  It  is  to 
dissolve  sal-ammoniaa,  or  chlorhydrate  of  ammonia  (obtainable 
of  any  draggist}  with  the  water  in  whioh  the  ttema  are  pot,  in 
the  proportion  of  five  grains  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water.  In 
this  way,  it  is  said,  they  will  often  keep  fresh  for  a  fortnight.— 
(Iruft  Farmtn'  Gaittlf.) 

NOTES  AND  OLEANINaS. 
Wa  observe  that  M.  AlggatiSre,  of  Lyons,  will  send  ont 
in  May  three  new  soubls  Zokal  UEoiNiDus,  r^sad  bytM. 
Jean  Sisley.  They  appear  to  be  very  remarkable,  Georgtt 
Sand  having  double  flowers  larger  than  any  single  one  known. 
It  is  white  whan  grown  tmdar  glass,  and  rose-tinted  in  the 
open.  Fran^oit  Pertiuati  has  large  doable  flowera,  aniora, 
iedged  with  white,  Carl  Vagt  has  mediwn-sized'flowers  of  a 
isahnon  orange  of  a  new  shade. 
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— >*  At  last)  Btirred  into  action  probably  by  the  proapeot  of 
tha  early  oompletion  of  the  new  City  Froit  and  Vegetable 
Market,  the  Doke  of  Bedford  has  determined  to  oover-in 
GoYSXT  GiRDBN  Mabxbt.  An  extraordinary  general  meeting 
of  the  Market  Gardeners,  Nurserymen,  and  Farmers*  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Bedford  Head  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  on 
the  7th  inst.,  to  take  into  consideration  the  model  of  the  pro- 
posed coTsring.  ScTeral  of  the  members  were  of  opinion  that 
the  proposed  erection  was  not  high  enoogh,  and  that  the  4  feet 
left  open  on  either  side  was  Tory  objectionable.  The  openings 
at  the  side  and  the  low  roof  were  stated  to  be  for  the  oon- 
yenience  of  those  persons  who  occupy  the  npper  rooms  over 
the  shops  in  the  centre  row.  One  of  the  members  suggested 
that  the  roof  should  be  carried  up  4  feet  aboTe  the  parapet  of 
the  buildings  on  either  side,  which  would  afford  plenty  of  light 
and  ventilation  to  the  upper  rooms.  It  was  ultimately  resolved 
that  a  deputation  should  wait  upon  the  agent  to  the  Duke  to 
thank  him  for  the  proposal  of  covering  the  market,  and  to 
suggest  a  few  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  model  sub- 
mitted.— (Building  News,) 

Mb.  Alfred  de  Bothscbild,  the  Chairman  of  the  en- 
suing Gabdenebs*  Boyal  Bensvolent  Institution  Annivebsaby 
DiNNEB,  has  named  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  July,  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  day  after  the  great  Kose  Show  at  Kensington, 
and  several  of  the  leading  einibitors  have  promised  to  send 
their  plants  from  the  Exhibition  to  the  London  Tavern  to 
assist  in  decorating  the  rooms. 

Messes.  Button,  of  the  Beading  Boyal  Seed  Establish- 
ment, are  presenting  a  coloured  geological  map  with  their 
*<  Farmers*  Tear  Book."  They  think  it  has  long  been  a  desi- 
deratum, as  it  points  out  to  the  farmer  and  landowner  the 
geological  strata  of  Uie  district  in  which  the  farm  is  situated ; 
and  tables  of  the  Grasses  suitable  to  soils  on  the  strata  are 
given. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN  GABDENING. 

The  amateur  who  possesses  a  jnreenhouse  should,  towards  the 
be|;inning  of  next  month,  shift  Geraniums  that  are  well  rooted, 
using  a  rather  heavy  and  rich  soil,  potting,  forcing,  and  keeping 
the  plants  weU  tied  out  and  near  the  glass.  See  that  Camellias 
are  never  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  root,  otherwise  you  may  lose 
your  buds^  and  do  not  expose  the  plants  to  outtinff  currents  of  air. 
Calceolarias  that  are  well  rooted  in  small  pots  should  now  have 
more  pot-room.  A  soil  of  half  loam  and  well-decayed  dung  or 
leaf  mouldy  with  a  little  sandj  suits  them  weU.  Pelargoniums 
which  are  mtended  to  bloom  m  the  greenhouse  must  now  be  re- 
moved into  their  flowering  pots,  and  the  branches  must  more- 
over be  tied-out  if  large  symmetxical  plants  are  desired.  Those 
stopped  in  November  will  flower  in  May ;  a  second  lot  should 
now  DC  stopped  to  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  a  third  about 
the  middle  of  April  to  bloom  in  August  and  September.  For 
mwin^  Pelargoniums  I  have  never  found  anyudng  equal  to 
the  pannRS  of  grass  edgings,  or  thin  turf  one  year  old,  and  leaf 
mould  ana  peat  earth  in  proportions  of  four  parts  of  the  former 
to  two  parts  of  each  of  the  latter  roughly  mixed  together,  but 
not  sifted;  in  fact  I  never  sift  boU  under  any  circumstances,  un- 
less for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  fine  particles  out,  and  using 
the  turfy  portions  only.  This  compost,  with  ^e  admixture 
of  a  little  sand  if  the  plant  is  delicate,  or  loam  if  of  luxuriant 

Sowth,  will  answer  for  all  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants,  with 
e  exception  of  Heaths  and  other  delicate-rooted  nardwooded 
plants. 

The  best  plan  is  to  allow  the  soil  in  the  pot  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  dryness,  but  never  sufficient  to  nuJce  the  plants  flag, 
before  a  supply  is  given,  which  should  then  be  pretty  copious ; 
but  always  empty  water  out  of  the  pan  or  feeder  in  which  tne  pot 
stands  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  properly  drained.  The  water  used  for 
the  purpose  ought  always  to  be  of  about  the  same  temperature 
as  the  room  in  which  the  plants  grow.  Never  use  it  fresh  from 
the  pump ;  either  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  room  all  night,  or  take 
off  the  chill  bv  adding  a  little  warm  water  to  it,  or  the  growth  of 
the  plants  will  be  much  checked. 

The  principles  of  correct  planting  in  the  open  ground  are  the 
same  as  those  which  regulate  pot  culture,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  plants ;  indeed,  good  phmting 
18  even  more  necessary  for  plants  in  pots,  since  they  are  so  arti- 
ficially situated,  and  have  so  little  chance  of  being  liberated  from 
the  bad  management  of  man  by  any  intervention  of  Nature.  A 
tree  may  possibly  get  on  in  spite  of  the  want  of  skill  in  the 
planter,  because,  the  soil  being  favourable,  the  rooto  may  escape 
from  their  pent-up  position,  and  abundant  rains  may  redispose 
the  clods  so  unceremoniously  thrown  upon  them;  but  let  a 

Slant  be  once  badly  potted,  and  ito  chance  of  flourishing  is  gone, 
'he  pot  presente  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  roota,  and 
the  water  applied  only  makes  the  soil  more  compact  and  less 


capable  of  fulfilling  its  office.  There  is  also  this  difference 
between  planting  in  the  open  air  and  in  pots : — ^In  the  one  case 
the  work  only  reouires  to  be  done  once,  while  in  the  other  the 
operation  must  often  be  renewed ;  yet  how  constantlv  is  this 
particular  f or]g;otton  bj^  amateurs  who  are  really  fond  of  flowers, 
whose  collections  are  sickly  because  the  pots  are  full  of  labyrinths 
of  roote,  which  in  hopeless  continmty  perform  pilgnmages 
around  we  walls  of  their  prison,  seeking  a  loophole  for  escape. 
Turn  the  mass  out  of  the  pot,  and  how  curious  is  the  spectacle. 
The  soil,  bv  some  strange  process,  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  there 
is  a  coil  of  vegetable  fiore,  which  in  some  cases  has  traversed 
six  times  round  the  pot  in  search  of  fresh  nutriment. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  florist  te  bestir  himself. 
Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  must  receive  their  spring  dressing 
by  removing  the  surftwM  soil  of  each  pot  down  to  the  roots,  and 
replacing  it  with  the  usual  compost.  Avoid  using  rich  manure 
for  this  or  anv  other  flower,  for  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  natural 
law.  that  as  all  plante  like  nresh  soil  and  leaf  mould,  a  compost 
of  these  two  ingredienta  with  a  little  sand  will  grow  plants  as 
healthy,  though  possibly  not  so  luxuriantly,  as  a  complicated 
admixture  of  more  stimulating  materials.  After  the  plants  are 
replaced  in  the  frame  they  must  have  all  the  air  possiole  by  day 
and  night  in  mild  weather,  but  must  be  protected  from  frost. 
A  gentle  shower  of  rain  will  not  injure  them  on  a  mild  morning, 
but  take  care  that  the  water  does  not  stagnate  in  the  centre  of 
the  plant,  or  the  bloom  will  be  injured. 

Banunculuses  and  Anemones  should  be  planted  now.  Car- 
nations and  Picotee  layers  that  have  been  stored  in  frames  in 
small  pote  may  now  be  removed  into  their  blooming  ones,  taking 
oare  that  the  soil  used  does  not  contain  wireworms,  which  axe 
their  most  deadly  enemies.  Where  there  is  convenience  the 
plante  may  be  returned  to  the  frame  after  being  potted,  bnt 
where  there  is  not  they  must  be  so  placed  to«;ether  in  a  sheltered 
place  that  they  can  be  protected  from  rains.  Sow  Carnation 
seed  in  pote  or  seed-pans,  and  protect  it  from  rain  and  vermin. 

In  the  flower  garden  finish  tne  pruning  of  Eoses ;  in  doing  so 
thin-out  the  weak  shoote^  and  snorten  the  strong  and  well- 
ripened  ones  to  four  or  six  buds  according  to  their  strength. 
Strong-growing  kinds  such  as  Brennus,  Fulgens.  Triomphe 
d'Angers.  and  others  of  similar  habit,  with  most  of  the  Noisette 
Boses,  when  budded  on  tall  stems  make  beautiful  objecte  if  in- 
stead of  being  shortened  the  shoote  are  turned  down  and  tied  to 
the  lower  puts  of  the  stem.  In  the  borders  sow  Sweet  Peas 
and  I4ark8purs,  and  prepare  for  general  sowings  of  annuals  next 
month :  but  do  not  rake  the  borders  at  present,  or  they  will  be 
rendered  almost  impenetrable  for  the  whole  of  uie  season.  Hoe 
or  fork  them  over  2  or  8  inches  deep  as  often  as  you  please,  but 
do  not  rake  them  until  the  dry  winds  of  BCarch  have  abstracted 
a  little  of  the  superfluous  moisture  from  the  soil.  For  the  sake 
of  a  few  days'  neatness  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  we  fre- 
quently do  more  injury  to  the  soil  and  summer  flowers  than  can 
be  remedied  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

When  the  weather  will  permit  ed^gs  of  various  kinds  may 
be  planted,  such  as  Box,  Thrift,  Daisies,  London  Pride,  or 
Gentianella:  but  while  it  continues  cold  care  must  be  taken  of 
anything  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost. 

YBOETABLxs.— >As  soou  ss  thc  wcathcr  is  favourable  a  small 
sowing  of  Peas  and  Beans  may  be  made,  and  as  the  busy  season 
is  at  hand  everything  that  can  now  be  done  should  be  forwarded 
before  that  time.  Ground  intended  for  Onions  and  Carzota  may 
be  pointed  over  and  well  broken-up.  AlteratioBS  and  improve- 
ments (if  any),  around  the  villa  should  be  proceeded  with. 

Fbuit.— Ii  anv  Iruit  trees  remain  to  be  j^runed  they  should  be 
finished  now ;  the  Ghfape  Vine  especially,  if  not  cut  in  autumn, 
must  not  be  delayed.—w.  Ebanx. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PBESENT  WEEKS. 

KZTCHKM  AND  FBUIT  OABDBN. 

Protecting  Blossom  from  Spring  Frosts. — ^The  forward  state 
of  the  blossoms  of  Apricot  trees  demands  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  protect  them  from  frosto.  Peach  trees  on  south 
walls  are  also  in  a  forward  stete,  indeed  more  so  than  those 
grown  in  orchard  houses.  In  many  large  gardens  glass  cases 
have  been  erected  against  the  widls,  and  under  good  manage- 
ment they  are  certainly  most  efficient  protectors.  Some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  cover  their  walls  with  glass  in  this  way,  and 
ave  fixed  hot-water  pipes  as  well.  The  ordinary  coverings 
are  formed  of  canvas,  which  is  roUed-up  under  a  wood  er  stone 
coping  in  the  daytime.  Moveable  wooden  copings  are  the  best; 
these  may  be  inade  to  project  about  11  inches  over  the  trees, 
being  required  only  when  the  trees  are  in  flower.  They  may  be 
removed  to  a  place  under  cover  at  other  times,  and  will  maa 
last  much  longer  than  if  the;^  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
weather.  We  have  used  various  materials  for  protecting  the 
blossoms  of  fruit  trees  from  frost.  Frigi-domo  and  a  material 
made  by  Collinge  &  Son,  of  Peel  Street,  Manchester,  are  the 
best  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with.  The  way  to  manage 
with  the  shading  is  to  have  poles  laid  against  the  wihll  and  let 
into  the  ground  about  a  foot.  The  poles  need  not  come  out  more 
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thui  3  feet  from  the  bMe  of  the  waU  if  ii  is  high;  if  thewiUs 
ftre  low  2  feet  will  be  enough.  Stroxig  webbing  should  be  sewn- 
on  to  the  toi>  and  bottom  of  the  shading ;  it  may  then  be  nailed 
to  the  wall  just  under  the  coping,  and  at  the  top  of  eaoh  pole 
a  bit  of  tape  or  string  should  oe  fastened  to  hold  the  ooyerinff 
when  it  is  rolled  up.  A  man  with  a  light  ladder  can  go  round 
the  walls  and  undo  the  strings  in  a  few  minutes ;  another  follows 
with  a  hammer  and  nails,  and  fastens  the  ooTering  moderately 
tight  to  the  base  of  the  poles.  We  abo  tried  one  season  to  oorer 
pyramid  Pears  in  the  open  g;arden  by  raising  a  framework  round 
them  and  throwing  a  coTering  over;  this  entailed  considerable 
trouble,  and  thtf  result  was  not  Tery  satisfaotory,  for  the  trees 
which  were  corered  did  not  fare  better  than  those  exposed.  In 
whichever  way  the  protecting  material  is  used,  it  ought  on  no 
account  io  touch  the  blossoms. 

We  have  been  finishing  trenching  and  digmng,  and  will  im- 
mediately proceed  to  dear  the  walln  from  weeds,  and  give  them 
ft  fresh  dreesinff  of  grayel.    All  such  work  ought  to  be  finished 

as  soon  as  possible. 

• 

iBurr  ARD  yosciKO  houses. 

Pine  HoiiMt.-— Many  Pines  had  been  cut  in  the  fruiting  house, 
and  this  necessitated  we  removal  of  plants  from  the  succession 
house  to  fill  the  space ;  at  the  same  time  the  old  material,  which 
was  composed  of  spent  tan,  was  turned  over  and  mixed  with 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuise.  The  beds  im  the  succession  house  were 
also  turned  over,  and  the  plants  repotted.  In  doing  this  a  good 
portion  of  the  old  and  exhausted  mould  is  removed,  as  well  as 
the  older  leaves  near  the  base  of  the  plants.  The  compost  must 
be  rammed  in  firmly,  the  plants  also  being  put  in  rather  deeper 
than  they  were  before.  The  bottom  heat  for  newly-potted  plants 
should  be  90^  and  a  few  de^prees  above  this  will  be  beneficial 
rather  than  otherwise,  the  object  being  to  cause  the  emission  of 
fresh  roots.  As  the  days  lengthen  more  atmospheric  moisture 
wiU  be  necessary.  The  evaporating  troughs  over  the  pipes,  which 
have  been  kept  dry  up  to  this  tmie,  may  now  be  kept  full  of 
water.  Seventy  degrees  is  the  best  night  temperature,  and  this 
may  faU  a  few  degrees  in  very  cold  weather. 

The  first  dish  of  Strawberries  was  jiioked  on  the  20th — ^Black 
Prince.  All  thinss  considered,  this  is  the  best  variety  for  verv 
early  fordng ;  if  tne  runners  are  layered  in  good  time  and  well 
managed,  however  early  the  plants  may  be  started,  there  is 
always  a  certainty  of  a  crop.  Eleens'  Seedling  is  the  next  in 
Bnccession :  this  is  much  superior  to  it  both  as  regards  appear- 
anoe  and  flavour.  President  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  a  mdn 
crop,  and  British  Queen  the  latest.  Forced  Strawberry  plaats 
are  persistently  attacked  by  red  spider,  and  good  fruit  cannot  be 
obtuned  if  tbls  is  not  kept  under.  The  plants  may  now  be 
syringed  twice  a-day  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  begins  tocolour, 
when  syringing  must  oe  discontinned.  The  water  must  be 
applied  with  force  to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 

bvoarf  Kidney  Beane  that  have  been  potted  from  the  seed- 
boxes  are  apt  to  flag  during  bright  sunshine ;  instead  of  shading, 
it  is  better  to  dew  tne  plants  over  with  a  syringe. 

Planted-out  the  fint  nouse  of  Melons  ;  the  compost  had  been 
in  the  house  about  ten  days  previously.  A  portion  of  fine  loam 
was  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  raise  a  small  mound  where 
each  plant  was  put  in ;  this  to  a  large  extent  prevents  the  plants 
from  dying-off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  Melon  plants  very 
often  do  just  before  the  fruit  ripens.  When  the  plants  were  put 
out  the  surface  of  the  bed  was  dressed  with  rotten  mauTire;  tnis 
keeps  it  moist,  and  also  retains  water  which,  evaporating  gently, 
is  also  beneficial  to  the  plants.  Pinched  the  points  out  of  the 
growing  shoots  of  Cucumbers,  and  trained  tne  shoots  to  the 
trellis,  removing  also  all  decaying  leaves  from  the  plants. 
Smoke  for  thrips,  and  syringe  in  the  morning  for  red  spider. 

Melons  a/nd  Uucumbers  may  now  be  planted-out  in  hotbeds. 
To  keep  down  superfiuous  heat  and  steam  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cover  tne  surface  of  the  beds  with  turves,  the  grass  side  being 
placed  under ;  on  this  the  hills  should  be  raised.  When  it  is 
ascertained  thai  the  temj^erature  is  all  right,  the  plants  can  be 
toznad  out,  one  or  two  bemg  put  on  each  hill.  The  glass  must 
be  washed  before  this,  as  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  as  muoh 
light  as  can  possibly  be  obtained. 

Mushroom  3ouse,-'Fieeh  beds  may  be  made  at  any  time,  the 
object  being  eitiier  to  have  a  continuous  supply  or  to  have  them 
at  the  time  they  are  required  for  consumption.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  ascertain  how  a  bed  will  bear.  The  spawn  is  not  at 
all  times  equally  good,  and  at  another  time  the  manure  of  which 
the  bed  is  composed  is  at  fault— it  is,  perhaps,  overheated  or 
too  damp ;  in  either  case  much  of  the  spawn  is  injured.  The 
main  element  of  success  in  Mushroom  culture  is  to  have  the 
manure  well  worked  previous  to  use.  It  should  be  laid  out  on 
the  floor  of  a  dry  shed,  after  having  been  placed  in  a  heap  to 
ferment ;  when  moderately  dry  the  bed  may  be  made  up— it 
should  be  beaten  down  firmly  with  a  rammer  or  the  back  of  a 
spade.  About  the  third  or  fourth  day  it  can  be  ascertained  how 
the  bed  will  heat,  and  if  the  temperature  is  suitable  at  that  time 
the  spawn  may  be  put  in.  Breax  the  bricks  into  pieces  as  large 
as  pigeons'  effgs.  insert  them  to  the  depth  of  1^  inch,  and  after- 
wardu  cover  tl^  oed  with  loam.    Should  the  heat  decline  before 


the  Mushrooms  appear,  cover  with  oat  straw  or  hay ;  56**  is  a 
good  temperature. 

Orchard  House. — The  blossoms  are  now  in  a  forward  state, 
and  on  frosty  nights  the  pipes  are  warmed  sufficiency  to  keep 
out  the  frost.  Brown  scale  has  been  troublesome  to  us,  but  it  • 
has  always  been  kept  under  by  going  over  the  trees  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  water  wherein  some  soft  soap  has  been  dis- 
solved. Aphides  increase  as  the  blossoms  expand ;  there  is  also 
green  fly  on  the  Strawberry  plants;  so  that  the  house  will  be 
weU  fumigated  with  tobacco.    Ventilate  freely  in  fine  weather. 

STOVa  jLHD  OASBNEOUSE. 

If  stove  plants  are  not  free  from  scale  and  bug  they  ou^ht  to 
be  washed  by  hand.  If  this  work  is  neglected  until  later  in  the 
season  the  insects  increase  so  fast,  and  there  is  so  little  time  to 
attend  to  them,  that  the  result  by  midsummer  is  that  the  plants 
are  overrun ;  besides,  it  is  not  possible  to  cleanse  such  subjects  as 
Stephanotis  and  Ixoras  from  bug  if  this  pest  get  into  the  flowet 
heads. 

Both  hard  and  softwooded  plants  may  be  potted  now.  The 
greenhouse  is  gay  with  spring-flowering  plants,  forced  Boses. 
&c.  These  last  are  invariably  attacked  by  green  fly,  and  should 
be  fumigated  before  the  flower  buds  are  much  advanced,  as  the 
flowers  smell  of  tobacco  if  the  buds  are  partially  opened  when 
the  house  is  smoked.  Keep  the  plants  as  near  tne  glass  aa 
possible,  and  water  with  manure  water,  which  will  bring  up  the 
colour  in  the  flowers. 

Hyacinths  should  also  be  taken  out  of  the  forcing  house  as 
the  first  flowers  open ;  sticks  must  be  placed  to  them  in  good 
time,  and  the  bells  may  be  regulated  with  a  pointed  stick.  The 
bells  on  some  of  tiie  varieties  are  thinly  placed,  and  have  also  a 
tendency  to  hang  down,  wbish  is  objectionable.  Such  sorts- 
may  be  improved  Dy  lifting  the  bells  up  with  a  stick  or  pencil, 
so  uiat  they  may  stand  out  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Btage  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  should  be  trained  now  if  they 
are  intended  to  make  specimen  plants.  As  they  are  grown  by 
the  London  exhibitors  tne  shoots  are  tied  down  to  a  wire  fastened 
round  the  pot.  A  wire  is  fastened  under  the  rim  fint,  then  two 
or  three  sticks  are  laid  over  tiie  pots  and  tied  down  to  the  wire 
so  aa  to  project  from  8  to  9  inches  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plant;  a  stout  ring  of  wire  is  then  tied  down  to  the  ends  of  the 
sticks,  and  in  this  way  a  plant  maybe  trained-out  to  a  large  size. 
If  the  object  is  to  secure  large  trusses  the  shoots  should  be  few 
in  number  and  ought  not  to  be  bent  in  any  way. 

OhrysantTiemums  that  were  struck  from  cuttings  in  December 
have  been  potted  into  6-inoh  pots.  It  is  well  not  to  allow  such 
plants  to  receive  any  check  to  their  growth.  The  point  is  taken 
out  of  the  plant  when  it  is  about  5  inches  high ;  this  causes  the 
production  of  from  five  to  seven  shoots  near  the  top.  and  will 
allow  a  clear  stem  about  2  inches  above  the  surface  of  tne  mould. 
Plants  intended  to  produce  flowers  for  exhibition  are  not  pinched 
at  all ;  as  the  leading  shoot  grows  it  is  tied  to  a  stick  to  preserve 
it  from  injury. 

FLOWXB  QAHDBN. 

Boll  the  lawn  and  also  the  walks ;  no  litter  should  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  on  beds  or  borders.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants 
may  now  be  divided  if  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  stock. 
Bnibons  plants  should  not  be  disturbed  now,  otherwise  tho 
flowers  wul  not  be  so  good.  It  is  best  to  remove  all  such  plants 
in  the  autumn. 

This  is  the  best  time  to  propagate  Phloxes,  The  stools,  if  two 
or  three  years  old,  will  have  ilirown-up  a  number  of  shoots ;  all 
of  them  may  be  removed  except  five.  The  cuttings  may  either 
be  put-in  out  of  doors  or  in  pots.  If  the  former,  a  bed  should  be 
marked  out,  and  2 inches  of  fine  mould  placed  on  the  surface; 
the  cutting^  may  then  be  put  in  8  inches  apart  and  6  inches 
between  the  rows.  If  in  pots,  it  is  best  to  put  one  cutting  in  tho 
centre  of  a  small  pot,  ana  then  place  the  pots  in  a  gentle  hot- 
bed ;  when  well  rooted  give  air  freely  and  snif t  into  6-inch  pots, 
or  plant  in  beds.  When  ffrown  in  pots  the  Phlox  is  very  useful 
for  decorating  the  greexmouse  or  conservatory  in  autunm. — 
J.  DonoLAB.  

TBADE  GATALOGUES  BEOEIYED. 

H.  Oannell,  Station  Boad,  Woolwich,  QJ&^—FlorcU  Guide  for 
1874. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading. — Sutton*s  Farmer's  Tear-Book  and 
Qrazier's  Manual, 

Ewing  &  Co.,  Horiolk  Knrseries,  Korwich.— £rw^  of  New 
Boses, 

George  Yates,  29,  Little  XJnderbank,  Stockport— 270for»p^o0 
Catalogue  of  Select  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

J.  Brunning  &  Ca,  1,  Market  Place,  G^at  Yarmouth.— G^0n«raJ 
Seed  Catalogue, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.B.— Many  qneatioiui  miut  remain  unanswered  until  next 

week. 

NiKDia  PLAins.— We  am  moat  irilliiig  to  naaia  plaota,  and  haye  superior 
botanioal  aid  for  the  pnipoie;  yat,  6Tan  ondar  the  most  farooxable  dream- 
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aUnees  it  l»  diffloali  to  <Wnm1in1ii«te  vay  one  ipades  of  *  muneroiu  r«iiiu. 
We  therefore  eak  thoee  who  wish  us  to  luune  plents  to  wmnii  their  qiedmemi 
Inftemellhog;  the  toe*ege  to  either  aoOdngeKtm  or  ttiTiellyinOTMiiefl  We 
tattre  joot  reeetred  epedmoDe  oi  lexe  Orohide  litenaiy  nDaahed  Iv  the  pott- 
cOoe  pmuhee,  io  ee  to  he  teteUy  uidentiiUhle. 

PowmnNi  IfzoB  (IT.  C.).— We  do  nab  kaov  the  prooeee  of  piepariog 
poieoned  wheet  lor  deeftroyiiiff  miee,  nor  here  we  toond  the  poiaoned  wheat 
fo  nedUy  teken  br  miee  aa  otdinuy  xat  poleon,  whleh  mej  he  had  of  any 
ehemict.  We  melt  eome  lard  and  with  oatmeal  form  a  kind  of  dry  paete, 
whioh  we  plaoe  in  their  hansta  for  two  or  three  slf^kta;  afterwarda  we  mix 
ooiaon  with  laid  and  oatmeal  niepaied  in  the  aaae  way,  and  plaee  it  in  their 
nannta,  teUng  care  that  no  aomeatie  animal  oan  partake  of  it.  The  mloe 
will  oaoaUj  take  the  poieoia,  bat  rata  are  more  faaUdioaa,  and  are  beat  enticed 
for  a  few  ni^ita  prior  to  plaeing  the  polaon.  Both  rata  and  miee  are  more 
«ifeotiiaUy  poiaoned  I7  feeding  them  for  a  few  Bi|^  beta*  poltfnff  down  the 
poiaoii. 


ToKATOBS  nr  Onoomnt  Hotraa  (0. 5.}.— The  temperafctte  tt  a  Ooemnber 
iMKiae  la  not  too  warm  tor  Ppwateee,  end  the  aeed  loafea  lalMng  preaaatuely 
la  iwther  to  be  attribated  to  drTnaea  thaa  to  the  moiatore  of  the  hoaae;  bat 
we  ahoold  aay  it  had  reeolted  from  a  aodden  ohedk  the  planta  had  reeeiyed. 
Theplanta  do  well  trained  to  the  back  waQ  and  on  the  loof.  It  ia  not  ad- 
iriaaUe  fo  ayilnge  Cneombera  iriien  the  hooae  I0  ahnt-apfor  tiie  day  while  tiie 
ann  ia  ftiU  on  them :  bat  the  honae,  floon,  waDa,  and  other  aaifaeee  ahoold 
then  be  aprinUed  wkh  water  of  the  teaepecatoie  of  the  hooae. 


Tan  BoBixnLOoTBBnio  (7.  GoUkmUhU-JThB  border  haying 
up  ainoe  N«f«mber  wUI  be  dry^- too  diy.  We  ahoold  therefore  Mnmfa  the 
eoTedng,  thoraa«M  motateaittie  bordar  with  water  at  eO°,  «^  then  pot  on  the 
freah  horee  dvoppinga  yon  haye,  endtread  ihem  Arm.  If  thay  are  ao  thick  aa 
to  raifle  a  gentle  heat  all  the  better.  Goyex^ap  with  the  boarda.  and  they  need 
not  be  remoyed  ontil  Aprils  when  yon  may  again  water,  and  thia  time  with 
water  at  TCT,  and  on  the  droppinga,  ao  that  nooriahment  will  be  eanrled  down 
to  the  roote.  We  ahoold  pot  on  theboarda  for  at  leaat  anoCher  month,  again 
temoye  and  water,  end  evaay  Una  day  nmoTB  the  eoradng,  mpladng  it  at 
■IghAandwheBbaayyxaioapMaolLBemoTOllt  byda«naa,aoaa  to  anttzely 
<U^anae  with  it  in/onok 

PoTATosa  lOB  Stiff  Son.  (II«Mi)^]|yatt'a  laUeaf  far  eadyfl>almah0y 
for  aeeond,  and  WaOBar'a  Begent  for  main  eron.  Xoo  will  req^  about  a 
boahel  of  Myatt'a  Aahlaaf,  two  of  Dalmahoy,  and  foor  of  Walfcax^Begent,  bnt 
mneh  dependa  on  the  aiae  of  the  aeta,  and  wa  may  not  haye  hit  yoor  demanda 
tor  early  aopply,  hot  yoa  ean  nmedy  that  by  atteriagthe  (loaiility  to  aoit  yoor 


AJUMtLUB  An  Lnjinc  fwnc  Sod  {W,  V.  C.  Jr.).^The  eaaae  of  «ha 
JMd  faiUng  la,  no  doobt,  yoor  haalng  kept  ft  too  kmg  eat  of  the  gioond. 
^  aeed  ahoold  be  town  aeaooa  ae  it  ia  ripe,  er  be  kept  in  riher  aaad  ontn 
Oring,  and  aown  (the  eeiUer  the  better),  in  poto  or  pane  filled  to  within  aboot 
half  an  Inch  of  the  rim  with  a  eompoet  of  iShrooa  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  aoil  in 
•pal  proportiona,  with  a  abcth  of  ailyar  aand,  draining  efficiently,  and  haying 
the  apfaee  fine  and  even.  Scatter  the  aaeda  eyenly,  and  coyer  with  floe  aoU 
to  a  depth  eijaal  to  the  diameter  of  the  aeedo,  and  place  to  a  hotbed  er  hooae 
«lthatamperataiea<6S»to79>,eiid  keepmolat.  WhaotheliUoauanop 
Keep  tihem  neer  the  ^eea,  by  deoeea  harden  them  off  and  remoye  to  a 
ffeenhooM,  and  byaotomn  tbqr  will  haye  formed  email  bolba,  and  may  be 
y>**y-<P  alngly.  The  AmarylUa  eboold  be  continaed  and  grown-on  in  heat, 
not  dn^them  off  in  winter,  bat  keeping  them  molat,  yet  not  ao  ncoiat  aa 
whan  In  growth,  and  pot*off  magfy  when  fliey  an  growing  freely;  eneeomge 
f^ewthbyameiatatmoephereand  briak  boMon  heat.  ^  about  three  yeara 
ihay  may  be  had  Ina  flowering  etato. 

liFicwiTwia  AMD  iBioAB  Am  Fuowwuxa  (Io9«<r«*V-Xn  a  cold  gieeB- 
hooae  Epacriaea  ahoold  flower  in  Pebroaiy,  bat  we  think  by  a  cold  gieautooae 
yoa  meen  one  from  which  froet  ia  "^^^tf^  and  in  aa<m  they  may  flower 
•omewhat  earlier.  After  flowering  they  ahooU  be  cat-in  to  within  aboot  ad 
inch  of  the  old  wood,  and  the  Xriceai  tf  of  the  winter-flowexing  kinds,  riioold 
be  Mmmed-in  ao  aa  to  ftnm  compact  planta,  bat  leering  aooM  amall  ahooto; 
in  faat,  merely  mMa  the  loi«  atmagiing  giowtha.  Water  moderately,  bat 
«neoaaage  growth  by  a  tolerably  eloee  and  molat  atnoepbere,  and  if   the 

Elanta  need  potting  it  ahoold  be  done  when  the  yoong  ihoota  are  ehoat  an 
ich  long,  merely  looeening  the  aidaa  of  the  ball,  drrining  the  pota  well,  and 
fcaepingthenedkoreollarof  the  planta  high  in  the  centre  of  the  pota.  Shade 
nrae  bright  eon  for  a  few  daya  after  potting,  and  after  that  admit  afaf  and 
Ught,  of  which  theee  ptenta  can  hardly  liaye  too  amoh.  Water  only  wlien 
the  eoU  beeemea  diy,  hot  betore  the  phmto  flag,  than  give  a  thcBoogh  aopply. 
Sandy  neat  aoU  ia  the  only  aBttahle  eomfoot.  The  ObaeelliaB  ahoold  be 
repotted,  ramoring  uy  OM  aril  coming  away  tmely  ftom  the  roota,  which 
moat  not  be  inlored.  Uae  a  eompoet  of  the  top  inch  of  a  paatore  or  oommon 
where  the  aoil  la  light  end  aandy,  and  toif  tom-ap  rather  fine  bot  not  aifted. 
Pot  yenr  flnnly,  and  flnidl-ofl  with  the  finer  pornona  of  the  conapoet.  The 
neek  of  theplanta  ahoold  be  leyei  with  the  rima  of  the  pota,  and  the  aril 
riumu  fan  towarda  the  limaoaa  to  leave  apaee  for  water,  water  aboadantly 
^^"B  the  planta  ace  growftag^  and  at  all  ttmea  ken  the  aril  molat,  avoiding, 
nowever,  making  it  aodden  by  needleaa  watering.  In  hot  and  bright  weather 
ChunemaaaraihebetterofaBlifl^tBhade. 

PxACR  CoLTuaa  (A  Ifm$  B«0immtr)^-'Tb^  atoning  period  ia  when  the 
Peach  haa  attained  to  aboot  half  Ita  aise,and  the  aheU  of  the  aeed  ia  foxming. 
The  "Froit  Hanoal,"  price  44.,  and  Pearaon*a*'  Orehaid  Hooae,*  price  IcTm!, 
voold  aoit  yoo.    They  ean  be  had  ^  poet  from  ooroiBee. 

HsATXxo  Yxmnxsa  (Cotaiog).— The  ** large  yinety**  planted  throoghoot 
with  lata  yarietiea,  160  feet  long.  91  feet  wide,  end  15  feet  of  rafter,  will  be 
effielaitly  heated  by  two  rowa  op  both  ridea  at  the  hooee  end  acroea  one  end; 
and  yoa  ahoold  not  haye  leaa,  aa  it  ia  notgood  for  the  Tinea  to  heat  the  pipea 
hi^^,  and  thia  la  a  waato  of  faeL  There  Is  no  gtwlei  miatahe  than  a 
email  qoantity  of  pipixur,  which  to  mrintain  the  reooired  temperatora  raqoima 
tobemadeveiyhoL  The  pipea,  we  meeome,  eia  to  be  leyal,  and  9  Inehea  to 
a  foot  clear  of  the  border.  We  ahoold  erranae  to  hate  the  valyee  all  on  the 
aide  of  the  hoaae  next  the  boiler,  and  dtreetfy  the  p^pee  enter  the  hooaea,  and 
on  the  main  flow  and  retom  pipe,  in  each  oaee  ao  aa^  complatriyehiU  off 
the  water :  thoa  yoo  will  only  need  two  yalvea  for  each  diyleien.  The  main 
flow  ahoold  in  thia  caae  be  branched  aa  aoon  aa  it  entera  the  hooae,  aa  also 


heraeparat 
heatadTaa 


70a  will  thereby  be  able  t 

aa  wiahed,  end  withoot  any  ,, 

caae  ware  yoa  to  have  the  yal^^^n  the'opporito  aide  of  the  hooae  to  where 

tlM  water  entam  the  hooae,  and  aovor  aketch  indicatea.    In  other  xeapeota 

the  heelJng  propoeed  ia  aatialaet0iyPl3ie  other  yinaiy  in  three  diyirioos  wiU 

he  beri  heated  by  4-hiehpipee  (onleaa  jtm  wiah  to  aare  fori,  when  a  leaa  dia- 


meter of  pipe  with  the  aame  heating  anrfaee  woald  be  better),  aa  the  Ham* 
boRrii  hooae  will  be  foroed,  and  the  Maaeat  hoaae  reqairaa  a  good  heat  The 
La^Dowae'a  hooae  ooght  alao  to  have  foor  rows  of  piping,  as  the  Yinea  re- 
ooire  atrong  heat,  and  we  a>¥>n1dheat  aomewhat  differenlJy  from  what  yoo  ahow. 
We  woold  branch  from  the  main,  directly  entering  the  Ifnacat  hooae,  for  the 
Hambozgh  hooae,  and  haye  yalyee  on  both  the  flow  end  retam  pipee  for  that 
hooae,  branching  in  tiM  Haaihargh  hoaae  aa  yoo  ahow.  We  ehoaU  not  taka 
the  pipea  acroea  the  end  of  the  Uoacat  hooae  where  the  pipee  enter,  nor 
eeioaathatand«tall,bo*taintotheririitandtake  thep^  op  that  ride  to 
the  top,  and  oonthrae  It  into  the  other  nonae  (l4uly  Downed),  bat  with  aa 
elbow  at  the  and  of  the  Maeeat  hooee,  end  continoe  acroea  the  end  and^^ 
the  other  aide,  and  thence  retom  by  the  aame  looto  or  alongalde  the  flow  p^ 
by  a  retain  to  the  place  whence  the  meSn  flow  branahed  or  dlyided;  and  there 
en  dbow  or  branch  moat  be  introdaeed  to  taka  the  retom  pipe  from  the  Ledy 
Downe'a  hooae,  and  thenae  alongalde  the  flow  back  to  the  boiler.  Oontinna 
the  flow  roond  the  Lady  Downe'e  hooae,  and  take  a  letom  alongalde  ae  in  the 
Maseat  hooae,  omitting  in  iwth  eaaea  the  end  wliere  the  water  enten.  Toa 
will  needamlye  on  theflow  andretam  of  Lady  I>owne'a  hooae,  end  on  the  flow 
and  retom  of  the  Kneeat  hooae  where  it  croeeea  the  end,  BO  thet  yoo  can  rednee 
the  heat  in  the  Kaeeet  hooae  to  a  mlafmom  whan  the  Lady  Downe'a  hooae 
iato  be  heeted  and  not  the  Iffneeat  hooae;  end  yoo  can  have  a  valve  on  tha 
flow  and  retom  pipea  of  the  Hoacat  hooae  directly  on  leaving  the  main,  bj 
which  yea  oan  keep  both  the  Moacat  and  Lady  Downe'a  hooaee  cool  when  the 
Hamborgh  hoaee  ia  baiag-  foaeed.  By  the  vaJvee  yoo  oan  regolato  the  heat 
to  a  nicety,  bo*  have  good  aerew  valvee  of  the  beet  make.  Oor  beilcr'a  flow 
pipee  have  1  foot  6  hubee  riae  direct  from  the  boiler  hot  a  foot  ia  aa  good  ae 
a  yard.  It  mekea  no  difference  to  the  droolation  of  the  water;  bat  we  adylee 
yoo  to  make  the  water  flow  the  reverae  way  to  the  general  prinriple-"lat  tha 
pipea  be  ril  flowa,  and,  niien  the  pipee  fril,  fhU  at  once  directly  to  tha  retam 
pipe  of  eaA  hooee,  end  the  main  xetom  direct  to  the  bottoa^  of  the  boiler. 
TUa  givee  an  hnpetoa  to  the  riieolatlon,  end  better  rireolaUon  with  more 
ottifonaity  of  heat  throoahoat  the  pipea.  Three-inch  pipee  will  certainly 
giye  yoo  the  heat  yoo  need,  bat  yoo  wiu  at  timee  regjoire  to  heat  the  pipea 
more  than  ia  good  for  the  Yinoe;  therefore  we  adviae  aUrgeamoont  of  m^ing 
in  prefannce  to  a  amall  amoont  and  hot,  both  for  economy  to  fad  end  for 
aoeceaafol  eoltoie.  We  woold  farther  atate,  that  fori  being  a  great  eonaldev- 
ation,  wa  dioold  aeek  to  redoee  ita  oonaempttoa,  end  therriore  have  to  point 
oat  that  weia  joa  to  aee  4-Inch  pipea  only  for  the  mein  flowa  and  retamSi 
and  heat  thehooeee  with  il-ineh  Inatead  of  4-todh  piping,  baring  foor  9-faioh 
inateed  of  two  4-inoh,  yoo  woold  haye  the  aame  amoont  of  heated  aorface  and 
only  half  the  goaatity  of  water,  l^irinatanoe,  a  4-inch  pipe  Iff  feet  long  con- 
taina  eight  gallona  of  water;  a  9-ineh  pipe  15  feet  long  eontaina  two  gallooe; 
In  thia  way  yoa  woold  have  a  greater  flrat-coet  in  pipee,  hot  the  aaoney  wooU 

give  a  good  intereet  to  aaving  fori  by  there  bring  only  half  the  qoantity  of 
water  to  heat. 

Tah  hot  HBATOia  (Jl  JZ,  L.).^The  tan  to  probably  old,  and  ae  yoa  aay 
"refaae."  VeiyUkelyit  will  not  heat,  for  it  ooimt  to  have  done  ao  to  the  time 

Kcinama.  Paitof  it  may  beLarshbarit,whlohianowmaohaaedtotenniDg 
t  ia  not  neeriy  eo  good  for  heating  porpoaea  aa  Oak ;  todeed,  eome  we  had 
haa  not  heated  at  alL  The  only  thing  yon  can  mix  with  It  ia  aoma  freah  tan 
from  the  pita.    Thia  win,  no  doobt,  oanee  a  gen^  heat. 

Pot  Yzhb  PBtnnao  fidfm).— If  yoo  Intend  to  keep  the  Thie  to  the  pot 
end  ao  froit  it,  it  ahoold  not  now  be  pcaned,  nor,  indeed,  if  yoo  plant  it  oat; 
hot  yoo  may  dapreaa  tim  eene  eo  aa  to  make  it  beeak  regoleriy,  and  aa  thay 
ahow  mb  off  the  elioota  ftom  the  groond  to  wliere  yoa  want  them,  leaving 
two  or  three  for  aide  ahoota,  and  one  for  a  leader  to  be  trained  op  the  rafter. 
The  cane  can  be  cat  back  withooif  fear  of  Weeding  when  the  Yhie  hae  made 
leavea.  If  yoo  fnUt  it  thia  year  to  the  pot  leaye  it  at  ita  foil  length.  80 
long  aa  the  wood  ia  not  broken  the  eene  vrill  not  be  the  wane  of  betog  bentt 
tfaoogh  If  twiated  ao  aa  to  aplintar  it  wiU  Ueed  at  that  past. 


FOB  C&aAOfl  ABB  BocKT  Omomub  (E,  O,  B.).— The  fellBwiaf  are 
rook  or  alptoe  planta,  and  wiU,  no  doobt,  aoeeeefl  with  yoo  if  looked  over 
neearinna%  ao  aa  not  to  be  overgrown  by  the  nataxal  yegetatlon :— Alyaaam 
aaiatllfl  and  var.  eon^aetom,  AJoga  etotoa.  Anemone  mwnnJna,  Antenneria 
hypefboraa,  Antirrhtoome,  AxaUa  ribloa,  A.  riplna,  A.  beUldifolia,  Arenaria 
yema,  Aobrietia  dritoidea  gruidlflora,  A.  gtnoa,  Oampenola  gaiganieaa 
C  JTamieeoni,  Getaathim  tomentoeom,  Ghriranthoa  a^iriaoa,  CArioa  formoana, 
0.  algaryeade,  C  ladanileraa,  Qyelaman  Ooom,  0.  neepoljtannm,  0.  eoropnom. 

Daphne  Otaeocimii,  Dnhto  aiaoidee,  Brtooe  ripinna,  Xrytorna  agSTB^^ 
proetrata,  O.  triqoetm,  Ctontiana  aoaolla,  G.  vema,  Olechomahederaoea  yarie- 
gata,  HeUanthemom  canam,  Iberia  aaratiHa,  L  Tenoreena,  Ije^lgonom 
rupeatre,  Linaria  ripina,  Lithoapermom  fratlooaom,  Meeonopaia  cambrica, 
Pqnvar  alptoom.  Phlox  NdaonJU  P.  voma,  Lotoa  cocnicalatoa  flore-rienot 
Saxifiagaa  afllnia,  aisoldee,  caryophyUa,  Cymbalaria,  longtfnUa,  peimato, 
foUa,  and  nmbroea;  Sedom  aoa,  angUeam,  kamtaoharieom,  jBwerfli, 

Sllane  aeaolia,  Semperrivom  eraehnoideom, 
ceMloraicom,  8.  globiferam,  Btetiee  alplna»  ana  Ylnoae  herbaeea,  major 
ajegantiaalma,  minor,  ^jmI  "*fn^  plena. 

ALPntm  STBAWBKuur  Sbsd  (Corabia).— Write  to  the  aeedamen  who  ad- 
vertfae  to  oor  colnmna. 

AmoAU  Foa  Cut  FLowaas  (Tr.D.)v— We  preeameyoo  want  hardy  aannala 
aoflh  aa  Alyaaam  maritimom,  Aaperola  azarea  aettMa,  Oalliopria  Bonidgii, 
0.  marmorato  nana.  Candy  toft,  cnmaon,  aweet-acented,  and  whito  Boeket; 
Oenteorea  Ofanoa  major  end  minor;  Oentranthaa  maaroaUum,  Ohiyaanthe- 
mom  Barriogeannm,  0.  Dannettl  flore-plano,  OoWinria  battrinfoBa,  Eiyaimnm 
aritoaaanom,  Qilia  txioolor,  Oodetia  rooao-alba,  HaUehxyaom  braoteatam  and 
monatroeom  to  variety;  Larkapmr,  Branching  and  Socket;  Leptoeiphon  den- 

bloe,  white. 


alfloma  and  denrifloroa  alboa ;  Love-liee-bleedlng,  Loptoe,  bluc,  wuvo,  xvm, 
and  yellow ;  Loptooa  nanoa.  Mignonette,  Tom  Tmimb  Tropnoloma,  TnvinriUa 
Sweet  Pea,  Doobto  Dwarf  Scamooa,  Sohiaopetalon  WaDkeri,  Seneeto  degana* 
Sweet  Saltan,  pmrple,  white, aadMltow;  end  Whttlariagraodlflora.  OoUinaU 
taieoler  may  be  aown  Mithar  thinly  to  light  rich  eril>-to  loam  and  leaf  eoll— 
and  placed  to  a  cold  frame,  and  the  planta  thinned-oot  to  an  inch  apart» 
watering  aa  reooired,  end  admitting  aboadance  of  Ui^t  and  air.  Bhodaatha 
Ttfanglerii  aow  In  a  aataller  aiie  of  pot,  aay  8-ineh,  pladbog  aboot  half  a  dooen 
aeeda  to  a  pot,  and  oaing  a  eompoet  of  eqoal  parte  of  flbrooa  loaaa,  leaf  aoil, 
end  eandy  peat  Pot  the  pota  to  a  hotbed  end  neer  the  glaaa.  Shift  toto 
6-inoh  pota,  keeping  the  beU  entiae,  end  not  coveriM;  lower  than  the  aeed 
leavee;  water  moderately  and  afford  alight  ah7  poalUantothe  greenhooae; 
or  the  plant  may  be  tamed  oat  of  .^oqra  in  a  eonay  eipoaare  to  U^t  rieh  aofl , 

Dmamomnm  BaDToamnc  Gultuu  kQUfibirook).—ThA  floweia  ere  greenbh 
white  when  they  flrri  eipand;  they  afterwarda.beoome  almoat  pore  white,  and 
are  delieatriy  fiagmni.  Xhia  apedea,  like  the  mi^rity  of  the  Boixoeee 
Orehlda.  tefolna  itrong  molat  heat  to  grow  in,  and  eooaaQaently  wa  laar,. 
with  only  a  cold  greenhooae  at  yoor  com  wand,  yoa  eaanot  hope  to  ha  aaa 
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rfa»  poMMi  %  iipFu.    TteylMil  te  fSMtloii  ihosM  be 

%  bloflk  of  wood  irkh  inst  ft  little  ipluignini  moM,  wd  vntll  H 
taguM  to  zQoi  and  0row  ft  little  it  iboQld  be  Kiuff-QB  head  Aowmrvdi ;  thie 
viU  prareot  «ftt«lod|riB«  ifeoBt  the  flTeiand  iot£gtkem,wlil<boftaB  oeeofs 
^enaevf^ixitieteoedOiiAidtaMMbJeeledtotlienae  tinetrnwl  ftiUieM 
uraady  eftHftUMML  InigMirw  i»  jow^nii^  Niyaotlnflr  the  tatooAoeiaf  of 
J^''"*>'^«wM7avttaft40Md»aev,«viv«ned«voaUp»4eiiBt^ 
it  gMWftHy  btMBt  thftt  thoee  pewnai  wbo  Mad  hoBMiMidft  to  tlMir 
ftiMdsliftTO  no  knowledge  of  irhftt  Undewehftfe  in  eoltlTaiion  in 
end,  in  ftddltioB,  gManOy  eand  thoee  weleet  to  obtdn :  and  Che 
r^  .^  ^^J""^'^'''*^  eoodgiuiettte  eeUoM  leftltae  the  eoet  of  tie  ftiigh*. 
On  the  o«b«r  hMd,  If  yow  Meade  have  ft  good  kBowle%e  of  theee  plMte  and 
ean  Bead  ym  ham»  nav  at  mm  kinda,  ve  ahatM  aAdae  jon  to  mUkB  the 


hekwt  in 

giKnm  out  ef  atom  haak 


QpiwiM  (Jaww».-^II  atalUy 

..  «     -     ,      .  anet  he  aoeaaaafa^f  giuaa  oi 

ffovth  la  eenqpMad  thaaa  flftata  leqtaim  ft  0Bod  diV  ......^  ^  .....»•  V.  ..«. , 

bPfe  amatenta,  and  indeed  mofeaaiopal  gaidanwa,  too  cftea  tnt^  their  plaata 
an  in  pota,  and  whan  thej  traat  tham  to  a  thoroQa(h  diyiiiMiir  aa  It  ia 
*aaniad,<h^yiiaatiuj  feiypartlBieafiootatheplmtahata.  ttla,  hawem. 
doeenot  eaavhift  atateef  natam;  the  xoota  are  not  aqNMad  aU  mand  to 
*>>•  j>PMai  o<  the  ataaaaphaM,  and  althcMgh  tha  aoifhoe  aoU  inav  be  wail 
pMhedand  baked,  tham  am  aa»  to  be  aoma  aooU  dam  down  in  the  aofl 
^rtiammoiatamlafto  befoand.  The  abore  anor,  wa  am  fEnnly  e(»Tinoed,  k 
the  maeon  we  naoaUy  fail  In  the  eaMmtlon  of  naoj  beantifbl  pkota  fiOBB 
vhat  am  tanned  diy  eoontriaa. 

QjunoKG  Wasnso  Ash  {ML  JTO^Take  oil  the  adona  now,  bmp  with  the 
andsinmoiatdBy.aBdgmftattheadof  ]fardi,or  if  then  eoid  teing  «ha 
fimtmUdwaathvlnAFifl. 

Dafjub  xmnoft  Odi.tuxb  (/<ln»).->Um  a  oompoat  of  equal  paata  of  peat 
and  loam,  with  ooe-aiith  of  tfmr  eand.  thepeataBdk)amahealdbeflbmQa 
and  texm^p  mAhar  line,  and  affard  food  dxdnga.  Bepot  whan  the  plmift 
oaanaaaBam  gaewth,  and  heap  mthar  aaiat  and  ahaflad  whm  making  araah 
ipowthtotfaarwimaflovd  ft  light  aJiypoaitiaa.  It  ia  not  onnaaftl  for  the  plftnt 
tohftTo  mUowlaftTea  at  thfa  aefteon,bnttf  Uet  year'a leavm ftm ao idBfoeted 
wa  ahoold  pbMe  the  plant  in  gentle  audst  heat  end  aneoomge  growth.  The 
xoota  am  probably  in  a  wet  aonr  aoil ;  raaaedy  It  at  ooee. 

Htdxahoia  jAPomcA  (Idm).— Cot  donm  now,  bat  learn  aoffldent  of  the 
leaned  ahooU lor Ifewertng^ whieh  th»will  do  in  agraeahonm  in  July, or 
eaiUer  aeeoading  to  the  tempentnre.    IheplaataahooUbevotted  when  they 


growth,  or  now;  In  doing  m  mmom  aa  araoh  of  the  old  aoil  aa  aan 
be  taken  ftw^yvl^koot  iqiiixiag  the  R)otB.repotin  the  eeme  or  ftlaigar  aiae  of 
pot,  end  when  thla  ia  fnU  of  roota  ahfft  into  a  also  larger.  Water  abtmdantly, 
asffording  ft  Bght  ftlxy  poaltion.  Bq^ond  pag8fa«-down  and  tytB^siat  the 
afaoota  no  other  traatoMnt  ia  reqiaked. 

tuLwn  Mowns  (JP.  &  P.).— Ton  will  dbtate  tH  pattlenlcn  If  yon  wiMato 

Nil 
ISaiehBe 

NAua  or  Vhumt  (W.  A.  S.).--Weam  anrytfaa*  tbaffkmer  bataaeulfce 
lanma  eeaapad  ear  nettae,  It  maat  ham  bean  aaaaiihaff  lat.  The  diaota  had 
qnlylaama  on  them,  and  we  eannot  nndartaka  tonameplaBti  imtem  their 

ahoaldbelnabos. 


or  Vtem  (7.  F.V-The  Apple  k the  WlBfe6rOodlla,MdttM¥Mr 


FOULTBT,  BEE,  AID  HGEOI  OHBOIIOLE. 


OONDITION. 


Som  waelcB  aeo  a  oorFospondent  ezpreMad  the  opinion  thai 
both  myaeli  andthe  judgM laid  far  too  mn^  stren  on  tiie  con- 
dition of  f owla  at  shows,  addingthe  cnzions  sMezHon  that  noting 
was  so  easy  of  attainment  I  That  does  not  seem  to  be  the  gene- 
ral experience,  however ;  and  I  can  call  to  mind  many  occasions 
when  I  hkye  seen  pens  of  reaJly  sterling  merit  compelled  to 
oeenpy  an  inferior  position  beeaose  they  were  not  in  good  show 
trim.  Sueh  birds  are  not  mfreqnently  *' claimed"  by  knowing 
jn^^,  and  the  former  owners  feel  a  uttle  natural  vexation  to 
find  them  soore  a  sneoess&on  of  triimphs  in  more  sidlfcd  hands. 
I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  subject,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  bear  froit  belcHre  the  nei^t  show  season. 

raat  of  all,  of  course,  good  condition  impiies  good  health. 
There  may  be  health  withontgood  condition ;  Dot  without  health 
really  good  condition  is  impossibie.  And  when  fowls  have  a 
good  open  grass  ran  in  dear  cooniry  air  which  has  no  smoke 
to  dirty  the  plnmage,  if  they  are  even  deoenthr  fed  and  oared  for, 
tiiev  attain,  withoat  any  trouble  at  all,  a  condition  which  leaves 
notoiag  to  oe  desired.  Their  oombe  are  bright,  their  plomaga 
olean  and  dose,  their  carriage  sprightly  and  vigorons.  And  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  some  of  our  "  leviathan "  exhibitors  owe 
moat  of  the  bloom  in  which  tl^y  show  their  birds  v«ry  much  to 
these  great  natural  advantage^  Mrs.  Arkwright,  Lady  Gwydyr, 
Mr.  liingwoed,  Mr.  MaynardJ  Mr.  Bddon,  and  many  others — 
ail  have  clear  eonntiy  air  anA  oonntry  grass  to  aid  tnem ;  and 
all  who  have  these  need  very  little  more.  I  might  go  farther, 
and  say  they  need  nothing  mof  e  beyond  seeing  that  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  hooses,  &c.,  are  inch  that  the  plnmage  never  gets 
damaged,  and  especially  that  Ibhere  is  nothing  to  catch  and  in- 
jare  the  tails  of  the  cocks.  lA  sneh  oironmstanoes  I  woald  not 
advise  iron,  or  tonics,  or  any  Artificial  treatment  whatever. 

Even  a  limited  gnuts  ran,  tach  as  can  sometimes  be  had  near 
a  town ,  will  do  maoh  towaroa  snoeess.  Such  I  now  myself  enjoy, 
and  I  get  with  hardly  any  tfouble  much  better  condition  than  1 
eoold  at  Bristol,  where  I  fa^  none,  and  had  not  time  for  the 
jwoeesary  treatment  in  )iea;of  it.    All  needed  even  here  will  be 


to  rfvesnah  fseftng  as  shall  rwwli  ht  vlgarons  bsaltlv  and  Cbaa 
waak  the  fowls  as  re«iiiBsd,fiawldob  ivashaU  havs  a  vosdar 
two  by-aad-by. 

In  stoBl  coaAMBient  it  to  thai  tlm  dlOflattiss  begin ;  Mid  hsB» 
it  is  thai,  in  my  opUon,  and  aooosding  to  my  ssMnsBoa.  the 
replies  often  mvem  to  eoocrespoodants  are  sonawiluii  at  iaalft^ 
various ttilngsbeing again  and amdn  deneimoed as ^ maekesy '* 
whieh  sm  xeally  vahuiUe  aids.  Ta  take  oertain  temiM^  lor  in- 
stsnee.  Fowls  in  a  state  olnatorad^noi  need  tbem.  Bntthava 
is  in  a  Haie  or  a  Phsasantb  aa  evssyona  kaews,  aa  aiomsdi» 
flavour,  which  shows  that  tfasy  gat  natawJly  smnething  vvty 
analogous  to  sueh  spieeaaa  we  an  eonsidsring;  and  we  know  also 
by  personal  ezpeiisttea  tfaa*  we  eannod  Uva  nealtfaily  upon  tha 
same  diet  whan  lellowiag  asdentary  aooopatkms  as  if  engagad 
in  an  o«t-door  Hie.  Nay,tkevaBy  "greimd  oats^or  any  o&ar 
soft  f ood«  as  so  eenstaitly  laaeasBiended,  is  so  far  quite  **  xm- 
nataial'^  t»  »  foid;  it  is  simphr  found  better  adapted  to  th» 
domatiicmiBd  animal,  Sven  to  iowla  thns  aenibied,  howenrar,  I 
do  not  adviae  tosios  to  be  given  legnlarly— only  in  odd,  or  wet» 
or  mouiling  seasons,  or  wmen  "  getting  into  oanditloa«"  whidi 
brings  me  back  to  myimaaediata  sid^jeet. 

The  object  as  regards  diet  must  still  be  the  same— vii.,  to 
maintain  the  most  pufset  health :  and  I  assert  fearlessly,  that  aa 
regards  all  breeds  adapted  ftv  confinement  this  oonsists  m  giving 
rather  less  than  most  people  give  of  soft  food  andgrain — ^keeping 
the  fowls  rather  spare,  in  tMt--but  gifing  a  littte  eooked  meat  re- 
gularly, and  plenty  of  green  food  srvezr  tey.  If  worms  or  insects 
can  be  obtained  instead  of  meat  all  tne  better,  and  a  very  little 
is  suffident,  while  miieh  is  aetuaUy  injurious.  Health  can  be 
maintained  without  any  meat  at  all ;  but  all  who  remember  how, 
constantly  a  fowl  is  seeking  for  insect  food  when  at  Kberty,  and 
how  nrach  it  obtains,  will  readily  believe  me  when  I  say  vbat  a 
little  is  needed  for  that  highest  degree  of  health  and  spirits 
which  we  are  considering.  In  most  oases  table  scraps  helped  out 
with  pot  Uquor  will  give  all  that  is  needed.  As  to  green  food, 
of  any  that  oan  be  gn  they  can  hardly  have  too  mudi;  and  if 
none  oan  be  prooured,  minced  turnips  may  be  substituted,  and 
when  the  birds  tire  of  this  the  tuniiq>8  oan  1^  boiled  and  snxed 
with  meal.  But  ntJQy  green  food  is  much  the  best;  and  as  tha 
result  of  all,  the  birds  should  be  kept  just  a  shade  tmn :  hungry^ 
healthy,  happy,  wltib  bright  red  combs,  and  a  sHghfly  sharp 
breastbone,  but  wi^  good  hard  fiesh  on  eaoh  side  of  it.  Sadi 
a  bird,  if  ics  house  has  been  arranged  witti  the  same  preoautiona 
as  to  damaging  its  plumage,  however  sasaU  that  house  and  m» 
may  be,  can  be  shown  in  the  very  hdfi^t  of  condition. 

I  may  be  contradicted  here,  I  have  again  and  Hiain  heard  it 
said  that  birds  "  have  to  be  "  fattened-up  to  an  unhealthy  state 
in  order  to  stand  a  chance  of  winning.  I  reply  without  the 
least  hesitation  that  this  is  not  now  tihe  case,  whatever  it  may 
have  been :  and  that  this  mistake  is  one  of  the  leaoens  why  so 
many  people  fail.  They  have  heard  people  must  so  fatten,  and 
tibsy  try  to  do  iiL  and  spoil  their  btnifl.  I  sea  erren  noted  ex- 
hibitoie  do  it,  md  Ignmt  they  often  win ;  butHisin  spite  ol 
it,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  very  best  birds  eaoh  season 
are  shewtt  in  titorou^p^  hard  faathar,  sod  are  bred  from  with 
perfset  suceesB  after.  I  news  fattened  a  bird  for  show  in  my 
life,  sad  lor  one  "adio  eshibits  so  little  I  have  had  fair  suoeess. 
No !  feed  your  birds  only  as  much  as  wiU  keep  them  healthy—* 
no  more.  So  fed,  the  meat  and  the  «een  food  will  keep  the 
plumage  dose  and  the  oorabs  red.  which  oaanot  be  got  in  con- 
finement without  these  items  of  diet. 
Then,  some  four,  or  even  only  three  weeks  before  the  show 


season  eommsDoes,  yon  may,  if  you  desire,  civa  a  Uttle  nrepara- 
tion.  Feed  a  very  Uttia  more,  addang  to  the  soft  food  a  vary 
little  of  any  aromatio  tonics  ia  powder--€ay  a  mixtDve  of  gentian, 
ginger,  and  aniseed— begintniDpf  with  a  very  HtUe  indeed,  and 
ending  with  only  enon|^  to  give  a  slight  utvonr.  And  every 
three  days  mfac  the  meafwtth  unseed  stewed  into  a  jdly  instead 
of  mevB  hot  water,  i^ch  will  add*'  grsatly  to  the  gloss  on  the 
plumage.  But  still,  never  overfeed  the  appetite:  I  aay  only  "  » 
uttle  **  more,  remember,  not  mnch. 

Then  a  week  before  the  show  examine  yovr  birds.  Barring 
misfortune,  they  should  and  will  be  sound  in  leather,  healthy, 
hearty,  with  a  nch  gloss  on  the  feathers,  but  very  likdy  dirty. 
And  it  is  here  that  perhaps  most  amateurs  faU,  by  omitting  to 

STovide  what  is  an  absolute  neeeesity  for  showing  birds  in.oon- 
nement  with  credit— namely,  some  place  where  they  can  be 
kept  clean.  If  a  spare  room  littered  with  soft  straw  ean  be  given, 
that  will  do ;  but  on  the  whole  I  prefer  eitber  a  pen,  some  6  feet 
square,  floored  with  perfectly  dean  sand,  or  pens  like  show  pens, 
only  8  feet  square.  These  last  are  most  convenient,  and  get  the 
fowls  used  to  conilnementy  which  is  important ;  for  most  young 
birds  are  very  wild  when  first  conflned,  and  if  then  sent  to  a 
show  almost  always  destroy  their  tails,  and  so  lose  their  ehanoe  ; 
whereas  about  three  days  in  a  larger  p^n  about  a  yard  square, 
and  with  no  one  to  frighten  them  till  they  have  calmed  down  a 
bit  (after  which  they  should  be  visited  and  petted  as  much  aa 
possible),  will  make  mm  perfectly  quiet  and  svve  thsir  beautiful 
plumes. 
If  the  birds  are  dark  in  oelsw  they  wiU  not  nsually  need 
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^.^hing,  but  a  oleazi  handkerohief  held  in  the  steam  of  boilinff 
water  and  smootitied  over  the  feathers  while  slightly  damp  wifi 
remove  mnoh  dirt,  and  the  rest  will,  in  most  cases*  disappear 
dcuring  a  week's  confinement  in  the  pen,  which  shomd  be 
littered  with  either  sawdnst  or  clean  tiraw-ohaiS  fl&ely  out,  and 
deaned  out  regularly  every  morning  and  evening.  OAiose  who 
have  never  tried  it  will  wonder  how  rapidly  a  fowl  gets  clean 
whenthns  penned-np  for  a  short  timem  a  clean  place.  But 
white  birds,  or  which  have  white  about  them,  or  buns,  will  need 
washing.  Kow  here  again  the  mistalrfl  of  most  amateurs  is  that 
they  never  attempt  to  wash  a  fowl  till  they  want  to  send  it  to  a 
0ho^  when  they  ^re  pretty  sure  to  "  make  a  mess  "  of  it.  Thev 
should  try  once  or  twice  on  their  commoner  birds  iirst,  by  which 
they  would  ffet  experience  and  confidence,  and  come  out  sU 
right.  I  would  begm  with  a  cook,  which  is  much  easier  to  wash 
than  a  hen,  as  his  narrow  hackle  feathers  do  not  need  to  web 
again  so  perfectly  in  order  to  look  well;  and  moreover,  in  many 
breeds,  it  is  only  needed  to  wash  part  of  him,  such  as  hackle, 
saddle,  back,  and  wixigs.    In  sucn  cases  a  ffood,  solid,  rather 


which  there  were  some  curious  examples  in  the  Silky  class  at 
the  iMt  Palace  Show :  but  a  little  blue  (and  even  that  little  looks 
vertf  blue  in  the  pan)  gives  a  wonderful  brilliancy  to  a  good 
white  bird,  and  every  exhibitor  is  considered  to  have  a  perfect 
right  to  use  it,  as  all  the  good  "  washers  "  certainly  do.  Make 
the  water  comfortably  warm,  and  first  of  all  scrub  the  head  and 
comb  well  and  briskly  with  soap  and  water.  Then  with  the 
sponge  wet  as  much  as  yon  can  the  hackle,  back,  and  saddle, 
after  which  pass  the  soap  over  it  a  few  times,  and  then  after 
well  soaping  your  nail-brush,  mb  it  sideways  repeatedly  over 
evei^  pturt  till  you  judge  all  the  dirt  is  off,  always  brushing 
straight  down  the  feather,  and  taking  no  pains  either  to  wet 
down  to  the  skin  or  to  avoid  doing  so.  When  you  have  done, 
while  your  assistant  (to  thus  partiaUy  wash  a  bird  requires  one, 
though  not  to  wash  him  wholly)  holds  him  over  the  pan,  yon 
must  sponge  the  soap  off  pleniifnily,  letting  the  water  stream 
out  of  the  sponge  tiU  yon  are  sure  all  the  soap  is  out;  si  tor 
which  yon  have  no  more  to  do  than  wipe-off  as  much  as  yon 
can  with  the  sponge  squeezed  dry,  and  put  the  bird  in  an  ordi- 
nsxy  show-basket,  lined  with  linen  or  canvas,  dose  by  the  fii« 
till  ne  is  dry.  A  show-basket  lined  is  bast,  because  it  keeps  off 
and  equalises  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

If  you  can  have  no  assistant  yon  may  do  very  well  by  Tn^irfTig 
in  the  middle  of  a  jack-towel  two  cross-lits— thus,  H  l->  with 
about  4  inches  between  them.  Yon  pass  the  bird's  lesn  and 
thighs  through  these  holes,  and  then  hang  the  towel  oy  the 
ends  to  a  hook  in  the  oeiling  or  a  joist  overhead.  You  only  need 
take  care  all  the  fluff  leathers  are  nicely  through  the  holes,  and 
the  bird,  being  helpless,  is  generally  very  quiet. 

But  hens,  or  birds  light-coloured  all  over,  need  a  thorough 
washing.  Here,  again,  some  of  the  directions  given  are  at 
fault,  for  so  long  as  you  try  to  wet  only  the  "suriEaoe  of  the 
feather,"  as  I  often  see  stated,  yon  wiu  never  wash  a  fowl 
decently.  I  know,  for  I  tried  that  plan  myseU  till  I  was  sick 
of  it.  No,  you  must  stand  your  bird  m  the  water.  In  fact,  you 
had  better  have  two  pans,  one  full  of  good  strong  snds.  Any- 
way, yon  must  wash  thoroughly,  but  in  this  ease  with  a  sponge, 
not  using  the  brush,  which  would  prevent  all  but  hackle  feathers 
webbing  again.  You  only  need  take  care  not  to  mb  the  wrong 
way;  'wab.  this  exception,  wash  as  much  as  you  like,  and  be 
sure  the  plnma^  Im  wet  through.  The  water  being  warm,  the 
bird  may  faint,  m  which  case  ^ere  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  as  a 
dip  in  cold  water  will  almost  always  revivo  it  The  head  should 
always  be  well  scrubbed  with  the  brush,  however,  as  nothing 
sete  off  a  bird  more  than  a  nice  bright  comb  and  dean  hea£ 
When  dean  all  soap  must  be  washed  thoroughly  out  as  before, 
for  which  two  distinct  tubs  or  "  waters  "  are  mnoh  the  best  and 
most  certain,  while  a  little  borax  in  the  water  also  assiste  to  get 
the  soap  thoroughly  out.  This  is  the  essential  point,  for  if  any, 
even  the  least  soap  remain,  the  feather  in  that  part  will  appear 
draggled,  and  will  not  web  properly ;  but  if  well  deaned,  by  next 
morning,  or  when  dry,  all  will  be  right  again,  with  the  exception 
that  the  gLoss  will  have  been  removed  by  the  washing.  That  is 
just  the  reason  why  the  operation  should  be  performed  some 
days  before  the  show ;  for  in  that  time,  with  the  help  of  the  lin- 
seed, there  will  be  a  fresh  secretion  of  dl,  and  the  birds  being 
kept  peifeetiy  dean  in  the  pen,  will  be  in  the  very  height  <^ 
condiaon.  for  white  or  buff  fowls  gloss  is  of  less  importance, 
and  these  are  very  often  washed  the  day  before  showing. 
Many  birds,  if  kept  in  proper  hard  plumage,  would  not  noM 
washixur ;  but  a  loose-feathered  bird  always  becomes  oompara- 
tivdy  dirty.  On  m&  other  hand,  snch  birds  as  Cochins,  even 
though  dean,  are  ofteilswashed  merely  to  increase  the  apparent 
size,  as  washing  oauses  the  fluff,  and,  indeed,  the  whde  plumage, 
to  "  stand  out  *^  more  thiuSSi&did  before. 


that  while  many  exhibitors  do  exceed  this  rule,  they  suffer  the 
pendfy.  One  well-known  exhibitor  has  had  several  birds  re- 
turned to  him  dead  this  season,  and  I  have  many  times  seen 
beautiful  birds  which  could  bardy  stand,  while  the  barrenness 
of  celebrated  hens  has  become  almost  proverbiaL  Short  of 
this,  the  pde  flabby  comb  and  listless  air  teU  sad  tales ;  and 
so  far  from  agreeing  with  the  correspondent  I  referred  to  at  the 
commencement,  that  judges  lay  too  much  stress  upon  condition, 
I  think  tiiey  would  do  well  to  lay  more—so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
disqualify  far  earlier  than  tiiey  now  do  for  evident  signs  of  over- 
showing.  They  mi^ht  by  this  offend  one  or  two,  but  I  believe 
they  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  great  body  of  exhibitors  and 
to  all  red  breeders  of  fowls ;  and  though  I  can  never  join  in  the 
outory  against  people  "wiiming everywhere"  with  birds  they 
have  *'  bought  at  any  price,"  and  never  have  joined  in  it,  believ- 
ing that  by  their  spirited  purchases  they  are  one  of  the  great 
supporte  of  "  the  fancy,"  I  do  think  that  so  far  as  I  have  now 
suggested  the  judges  mi^ht  and  ought  to  go  in  mere  humanity, 
andthat  as  soon  as  their  intention  to  do  so  was  clearly  understood 
the  whole  body  of  fanders  would  fed  grateful.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  seen  prizes  won  this  season  by  birds  whose  ''con- 
dition "  did  not  deserve  it,  and  which  was  to  a  humane  man  or 
true  fander  really  pitiable ;  that  birds  have,  in  fact,  won  prizes 
no  bird  could  win  and  remain  in  hedth :  and  I  need  hardly  point 
out  that  this  might  be  checked  without  any  change  m  the 
wholesome  maxim,  "  Let  the  best  bird"  win,  and  that  so  doing 
would  open  the  doors  of  the  prize  liste  to  a  larger  number  of 
really  g^od  birds,  and  so  enoourage  other  fanders.  I  do  not 
compliun  of  any  particular  jud^.  The  line  between  fair  oon- 
diticn  and  "overshown"  condition  cannot  be  a  very  marked 
one,  and  all  I  suggest  or  ask  is  that  the  judges  draw  it  rather 
tighter.  I  believe  that  in  so  doing  they  would  be  serving  the 
best  intereste  of  all. — ^L.  Wbioht. 


thai^ 
Birds  bred  in  oonflnement 

ces8»  or  even  safety;  once  in 

I  know  a  oontrary  opinion  popi 


lot  be  shown  often  with  sue- 
weeks  or  a  month  is  enough. 
"-  prsTails ;  but  I  alio  know 


THE  BROMLEY  PBIZE  GABDS. 

A  QTTxsTioN  was  sskod  some  time  ago  in  the  Jonmd  previoxis 
to  tiie  Bromley  Show  whether  it  was  a  honA-fide  concern,  and  a 
prompt  reply  given  that  it  was.  Doubtless  the  answer  was 
correct  The  Show  has  been  hdd,  and  the  prizes  pdd ;  but  ou 
receiving  my  money  I  found  that  I  had  been  mulcted  of  If.  for 
each  prize — and  for  what  ?  For  my  prize  card !  Now  when  the 
Sodety  issued  ita  schedulei  amongst  other  inducements  hdd 
out  to  exhibitors  was  one  thai  their  cards  would  be  printed  in 
gold  on  leather,  and  with  a  representotion  of  the  particular  breed 
for  which  the  prize  was  given.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  person 
was  induced  to  exhibit  by  snch  a  tempting  bait ;  but  neiuier  do 
I  suppose  that  anyone  imagined  that  this  wonderful  gift  was  to 
be  nad  at  the  exhibitors'  expense.  But  the  Committee  of  the 
Bromley  Show  are  an  ingeuous  body;  they  have  had  these  cards 
printed  on  American  cloth,  and  have,  I  have  no  doubt,  turned 
an  honest  (?)  penny  by  the  transaction.  Now  I  look  upon  this  as 
a  regular  "  do."  and  were  the  matter  worth  it  I  would  resist 
vi  et  annia.  1  should  add  that  the  card  is  a  most  trumpery 
affair,  the  gUding  very  faint  and  rapidly  vanishing  away.  Might 
it  not  be  well  to  asx  the  Bromley  Committee  whether  they 
would  object  to  receiving  them  back,  and  wear  them  whenever 
they  meet  for  consultation  ?  It  mignt  be  regarded  as  a  delicate 
compliment  pdd  by  the  exhibitors.^^D.,  Deal, 

Claim  roB  Sbdotsu}  a  Pioeon.— Blackburn  County  Court, 
before  W.  A.  Hulton,  Es^tj^udge.  Fish  v.  Bury, — ^The  plsintiff 
sought  to  recover  the  sum  of  iBlO  for  a  Pigeon.  The  plaintiff 
sdd  about  four  years  ago  he  bought  a  Pigeon,  and  p^ave  £6  for  it. 
It  was  a  Black  Dragoon.  It  was  the  best  Pigeon  m  Darwen  for 
flying  matohes.  He  had  won  about  iSlOO  in  matohes  since  he 
had  it.  On  the  19th  of  January  it  was  matohed  to  fly  for  JE15  a 
dde.  He  had  pdd  £1  for  tnJninff  it  foV  the  matoh.  He  had 
also  pdd  £4  as  a  depodt.  He  had  lost  that  money  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Pigeon  not  flyitig.  He  had  been  offered  MO 
severd  times  for  it,  and  wouldi  not  take  it.  J.  Howarth  sdd 
that  he  was  requested  to  watdli  which  way  the  Pigeon  flew. 
He  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill  nei^  at  hand,  and  he  saw  the  de- 
fendant shoot  the  Pigeon,  and  hii  then  waved  his  hand,  and  his 
dog  brouffht  the  bird  to  him.  Wxtnesses  gave  evidence  to  show 
that  the  oird  was  worth  £10,  that»  it  had  cost  over  £36  in  train- 
ing, that  it  had  flown  over  one  huJfidred  matohes  during  the  last 
four  jaws,  and  that  it  had  beaten  every  Pigeon  in  Darwen,  and 
had  flown  matohes  at  Bolton,  Horridge,  Bury,  and  other  places. 
His  Honour  gave  a  verdict  for  the  pldntiff  for  tiia  fnU  amount. 

t 

Cochhy-Spaxibh  Hkn.— It  is  a  (first  cross  between  a  Codiin 
and  Black  Spanish.  She  oomme^ioed  to  lay  on  December  24tb, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  has  Idd  k  larger  than  an  average-sized 
em  every  morning.  On  Friday  ifaormng  nPebmary  18th)  she 
Idd  an  egg  measuring  8  inches  loLWitudmaliy.  6i  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  weighing  4}  ozs.,  smd  has  laid  every  morning 
since  np  to  the  time  of  writing  (February  16th).  She  is  also  an 
excellent  dtter  and  mother,  having  v  brought  up  two  broods  of 
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Gams  BuiUmi  lut  aeMOii.    If  an;  of  my  brotb«i  faucisn  will 


WALSALL  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON   SHOW. 

TBiBTearths  eiitriaitor^oiiltrywereiomeiThatleBiDaiDeTaiii 
tluui  thow)  of  but  seaiou ;  bat  u  (he  oompetitiou  in  ths  Fifi«OD 
olaiMs  luid  inereaaed  by  abont  tort;  pens,  and  ths  sntry  ol 
Rabbit!  was  a  laigs  ons,  the  Show  on  the  whole  wu  not  only  as 
complslia  ia  nnmbera,  bnt  nnqosatianably  aaperior  ia  general 
«zaelleaoa  to  those  preoedlng  it. 

The  grsaMt  lalling-oS  wai  in  ths  Dorkingi,  both  cUmsB  being 
open  to  all  cocoon  (thoogh  nooe  bat  Dark-coloared  competed) ; 
and  here  ws  regretted  to  Qod  that  diseased  Iset  weie  -rery 
brnqasnt,  and  one  of  the  best-looking  hens  at  first  sight  w 


when  huidled,  an  onimeitioDably  wry-backed  one.  The  ooudi- 
tion  of  the  Dorkings  shown  was  also  saoh  as,  with  proper  atten- 
tion, might  easily  have  besn  improTod.  The  Boff  Oochiru 
mastered  strongly  and  veil  tor  so  late  in  the  eeaion ;  It  is  only 
▼eiyiareljtbatso  goodaaollectionoanbebrooghttogethej;.  The 
hens  of  tcua  varied  were  espeoially  good.  The  flrat-prizs  hen, 
a  Clear  SaS  one,  took  also  the  silver  cap,  though,  as  remarked 
by  a  yery  old  Cochin  breeder,  "  it  was  a  very  tight  fit  between 
hei  and  the  firet-prize  White  ooe,"  Partridge  Cochins  were 
crood  throu«hoat  large  entries,  whilst  the  szoellenca  ol  the 
^■^"-  ---ited  almost  entirely  with  the  prizetakers.    The  Light 


a  by  the  Jndgaa;  and  ttxaagt  to  say.  i , 

pointed  excliuirelj  tor  Ligbt  Brahma  hena  only  one  entry  was 
made,  and  even  that  pen  waa  left  amptv  1  In  the  Dark  Brahma 
clasaei  capital  speolmMii  wen  georaM,  though  some  of  ihem 
evidently  overtaxed  by  too  treqnent  exhibition.  The  SpanUh 
fowls  were  large  olauaa  and  ol  anpaiior  qnality,  the  onp-winner, 
a  hen,  being  the  beit  shown  lor  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  past. 
In  Blaek  or  Brown-breMt«d  Chme  the  latter  variety  took  the 
lead,  aa  is  mostly  the  oaseat  this  eeasoQal  the  year,  their  eiosl- 
IsDt  condition  Bod  pnrl^  of  ooloiir  being  a  notable  feature 
throoghoat  strong  olasMt.  The  Dnokwings  were  also  good,  as 
vsece  the  Itod  PilM,  Titt  Sambttrg\<ilMumyiet«^  great  merit 
thn>Djthoiit,and  the  oonseqnenoe  was,  Uiepriisa  ware  ven  widely 
dispersed.  It  wooll  b*  ImpossUdo  to  siwak  mors  highly  than 
^ :.  ..  -.,  .^_  -. .  "--abnr^^    JV       •  *— ' 


deserved  of  all  tlu  olaues  of.  Hambnr^l.    Frettch  fowls  « 

vary  indifferently  supported,  tha  entries  being  both  limited  i 

most  dI  tha.birdsintneTenMvetfe  of  ibow  condition.    G<^den 


vary  indifferently  sDpported,  tho  entries  being  both  limited  iiid 
most  dI  tha.birdsintneTenMvetfe  of  ibow  condition.  Gc"  — 
.and  SUver-ipangled  FoUmat  were  represented  by  some  ol 


bast  birds  in  tbe  Uoffdom.  There  waro  also  som*  very  exot^lent 
tfalay>shown,thoiig[i  somewhat  too  small.  Qame  Bantams  were 
mmarkably  good,  and  soma  of  the  Bed  Pile  Bantams  and  Sebri^ 
Bantams  are  also  deserving  of  espeoial  notioe.  It  1*  worthy  of 
remark  tlut  ieversl  pens  of  thorooghly  good  White-booted 
Santams  were  sbown,  and  also  a  few  flnt-rato  pens  of  Black 
Bantams. 

~  le  ammgemsnt  for  both  varieties  of  Duclu  (Aylesbory  and 


Bonens)  to  compete  toestiier  la  not  satUfaetory— the  Bonens  at 

the  Walsall  Show  canTed  the  day.    Whistling  Dack '  "—' 

Indian  Docks  took  first  and  second  prlzeB,  but  there  w 


n  the  variety  Daokolasstortliathlrd  priia.  The  Selling  classes 
were  abondaotly  filled  with  good  birds,  the  prioe  mling  so  low 
aa  to  eapsa  many  immediate  salei.  Tlte  Turkey*  ware  narvel- 
looaljr  good  throoghont,  and  the  nujotity  of  the  Oaetc  were  very 


, d  arrange  another  season  the  darker- feathered  ponlln 

In  tJw  upper  tiers  of  pens,  as  the  light  ia  antiraly  from  the  roof, 
the  genenl  appearanoas  of  the  Bibibition  would  be  impioved. 
One  eKoeUant  leatoie  is  wortby  of  record — the  oatalogne  with 
firiae  list  waa  f«ady  almost  at  the  Una  of  opening  to  the  public 
Draani»-(Mt-Ciip.J.  Watti,KliiCBHasth,BlKiil>(luiB.  l.B.FNnl, 
■vusH.  t,W.  fiSTllH,Wiilull.  H«.-I,J.  BtothBuIsr,  SoaUsle.  I;  K. 
L  Dailie,  BiinilwH>4.  S,  W.  ''S''";_-„i  inT^tnvnii  m 
^■'■^*»*    ^  9.  L  Huil^  Gsifsnu 


WsOLluid  S,  W.  BsiUsL  Aa.— l.B.S.S.We<idaBt»  *,H.  Fun.  S,>. 


BBi>UFooTu(LUU).-Cs«t.-l.J.BIaodinnii.  ■,J.H.BiiUa,Xidlii«laB. 
*,  Hfs.  B.  J.  IMaajTriHiT.  _^ 

Munu.rwm«(I>*rid.-Oo<*.— I.'.  Watts.  I.  R.  P.  PudTsl,  NaitbnaoL 
»,m.giumaU,Raml*i.  »a.B.  PilUiliud,T*tt«iilui)l,- R.P.  PirdTnl.  Mm.- 
OuiTwuK   tVK<BffiA.]Bn.  t,S.  PiUsbSTd.  Jki.a.  K«iaiKik,liu>.i 


fctnsaf-CoiJL— I,  P.  Jaius,  PhUuoi  Brs.  >t  B.  Jukson,  FlBotaadd, 
■WBty^Saatom.  S.^.  H.  B^r,  <Ir»t  Wltltj.  «e,  Coopo  *  Msili,  WsIhU. 
Sm.— OBKl.Mnjn.  «, Mis. TnUn, hiatal.  (.OiiopsTftHsib.  Iw.f.lmm—. 
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"**    *'  *    -   •  —  i)e«n  dadded.    A  bBtcbcr  wnd  *  beechooM-kMMr  wan  fia« 

ISi.,  intilvstT*  of  ooili.  for  m-traaOnant,  wUa  oonsiited  f 
tying  the  biidi  if  the  lega  inptiit,  anipendi 


oazning  them  in  that  pooftion  (or  abont  baU  a  mile.    Tbs 
li,  when  eumiaed  by  die  inapeotor  of  Uie  SmU^  lot  tho 
Animala,  were  half  dead.    T£e  ii 


_■  erneltr,  and  wonld  bava 

le  driendaati  weia  Uu;  of  onhiloii  tliat  the  oBaiiea 
ma  biiowliigl7  eommittaii.— jJwind  and  Wat»r.) 


NANTWIOH  PODLTEY  SHOW. 

The  foQiteentli  atmtial  Show  waa  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on 
UaethandTthinit.  Th« enbiea wannnmanxu, amotmliDg to 
Qpwarda  of  three  hundrad.    The  following  awaida  wave  wade : — 

8nu»  OUU.-I,  ].  rtnnoB,  HawMoi  UiO.  %a.V.  I-uloa,  Hutwlab. 
t,J,Ma«awinlinr.    kc.  W.  ghanli.  MuMoli. 

Sm>«,W«lHUn;  R.l£HdMB,«HilMk. 


eB»a.-L  K.  BiAMt,  Hartlart. 
bga»^Jrt«>Mv:^lt.BMkMHuUoML  I>wkL-~l,W.XnBi,fnMOtt. 
1.3.  tiUk  Vvulow'  nrtmi.— 1.  T.  BUbi,  DunlwlL 

Trimii^ii  ^ J.  HMt.  BvHlow.  OtJkirll«£lH*«r  AwnB^J.— I.J.  fe. 
ItMAH.  ■.t.BarkKBnnlu.  U.  A.  Aihltj.  Sluct-triuUd  B<HJ(.-l  aaa 
I.  MIm  PMa«r<a>i,  ha«b«&  1  i.  AMhin,  VotchUi.    ke,  A.  a.  Jsaa. 

I>i«nirH.-l,S.ICli>kia,«uBlMfauii.   LT.  Bvbr.SunluiL 

■uuLWattaluinfe.  OtWr  ta«Aii«iito(^i,LBuiifa4,  MIMJMOB.  Xll». 
jmaapm.  fj  T  *"f¥T.  T^wiiaill  "f*" 

Bbimui.— LA-'Ku^Oia.  ia.UcUbais.Crnn.  I,  O.  W&tuo,  Unrposl. 

aix&-CaAnlK-Oin.J.a^l«,HutwUli.  ■.T-VUMukau,  Buha- 
toa.  H  T.  MasMh  Bi^Rraaa.   a<,^  aaUa^,  Maahrioli  i  a.  Joiuia,  Uut- 

XoUaaoa.  Tnatur  Qnnw.   ki,XQtMMn.SmBtwl^  jB™  or  P^f'  -• 

..--..^ .-.  sariL  — 1,  W,  annw,  Wlartnd.    1  1.  _ 

(IMea«H.— VKAiUiv.  1 K.  Aikn»4,  KuUikill.  *,  W.  MumlBb  Ball 

aua.-»ow>ArH>MS«li.-l,9..P*dia7.  Xutmia.  *,  K.  Ktsoa, 
*'^iJ:£' """      %^r''    '*'****'^'  Mi*  U.  niirm^  BmU 

ain!-^ia(r{kaiiSlutDr  AnmTSSt'-l.W,  BiavK^taB.,  AHoei.  LT. 
Sbuuiiaoa^xaauin.  i,J.lruusH«.i<iiiii«T.  tc.W.SoBh.t'Mitwl*. 

Psuni^tiBa  IM,  W.K.  LItlU,  CbHUr. 

An  oiHK  TuBn-l.  J.  Vcmall.  Nni«B  FOI  (CrioOgmt.  I,  ■ 
HnlH,  WlBikva  (BWiA  HulwAU.  L  Jln.  GnUi,  DunluLnjHoiiduaJ. 

LawtoB.  t,C.B.]»M,  ChHM.   AMMM-l.lln.Rju.  1,/.B.IHmHt 

"f-*-"*— *  H.  SaMleT.BliiDliitfuiB.   kc,  J.  OhHtan,  KHitiriA. 
GuSomi^iaii,  B.fma,nmSSSi  XLOkmUn.    k>.  nTv.  OtMom 

PoDt&a^-l,  &  XhOu^ 

B<aafc-I  »ajl  J,  OIhwm.   »<.  F.  WH^  Bra*. 

TginiM^.JtOT»/«wA  -!,_  HTTiuaBT.  1  ft.  W.  M 


0*u.— AfAA-^a.  M^aaiVu.  ■.■.iM.faunrkh, 
TamtmaB.— l.BL'Ewain.  Im,  W.  T.  Hu^Butwlib. 
Tnaan^— I^.  Cullv,  akiBdd.   hbH-Yiriltj. 

An  cmnTunn.— I,  ft.  Cntln  tFwtin  Owl*).   1,1.0b 
n — >.<     I.  •  "— --,j  tp.B«rw»kw,AliAj. 


SPALDIHO  OOLUICBABIAN  BOOIETrS  SHOW. 
Tna  wai  hald  on  the  19th,  whan  the  annazad  a«a*da  w«m 


... ^„ ip»a.  4iiv  oJwr  lulmr^-nHn-l.  H.  Ha»- 

l,T.H,»nn. 

(Uun»^BIacL-Cwa.-l  u4  1,  W.  Boliiur.  1  ud  kc JT.  IfHHJ.  Bmt, 
L  1.  and  I,  W.  Bnlmer.  e,  B.  Slmnon.  l>iiik— Cock.— 1,  w.  Balaur.  X  W. 
Bmiw.  aiii—\VjlOm*i.  XWTButma.  ^•HFg(Jurci>{Mir.-<'Det-l.W. 

BUM,.^ilGliiror  OhX-OkIl-'),  l  mud  Ik.  ir.  Hum*,  t,  B.  B.  Miuh}. 
Snb-i,«,iaaLW.  Minn.  k<.  H.  B.  HuHr.  jeia.--i£iiL— l  w.  Mhht. 
ICa.tm.  As^lTwrilum.  .^■WDUurealoM'^CKt.-l.lLB.ItuHT. 


AurnaH.— ir«iaf .—1, 1,  and  1. 0  ■  Sludtort. 

Tcrasuu-IUiiwiiZ— 1,  T.  E.  Son.  Anu  sikfl-  C0l«r.~l.  T.  I 
MortAn'Beiirdi.— I,Bztn,l.aDda,W.VaSdbaBM.  AaartAodl Si 
~1,  &  wA  1,  W.  WoeUanH. 

ruiAiu.— LSib>,ltB,aDdt  s.  sIbbiob. 

Owu.-m#l)ik.~iudl,W.  Wcwdhou*.  l,E.B.KiHgT.  e,B.B 

I«»uin.4itid.— 1.  W.  WoodhaiiM.  ■  •>  •<—»'• 

TanuaTaaa Piti«  B.  aiinpioii. 

Beitl— I.  r.  B.  Dowo.  1  ud  1,  W. 
An  onaa  Vtaian.— 1,T.  B.  Dam. 


w^LBi<n.lmBdt,H.B.Mau<T.    ITMU.-l.Kalrfclaalt. 

— .. .l(d.-4,  W.  AadnT.    r«UiM.— 1,  V.  ABdtnr. 

Ciuiua.-BtiuTlL— l,Bitn,I.W.  Hmht.   I lud  Iic,W.  BiIbw.   e.B.*. 
ATMan.  Dwi^l,Bibi,l,iD3lW,W,Biitei«i.  «iiiidi,W.lI*u*T.  *^*^Ht 


-Bbuk  or  ^nrn.— I,  B 


'l.B>n.aB41,a. 


IIhht. 

V,IIIldl.W.  ltUH7.     1 H.  B.  MfW.     J 

UB.MuHj.  JiwDMfreolwri-TialKi 


aa.-Mwlf.—I.W. MuHT.  ■.H.B.Niunr.  t, a, A. Ayitsn. 
MT.   1.  fi.  B.  kiiiuj.   ■.aa.mdcH.llliialiin. 

■aa.   fcB.Ba» 
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BmLoux  Haev.— BiMtL— 1,  A.  0.  Wbcmas.  S,  H.  B.  MMMy.   Doi.~l«  T.  H« 
DowB.   1.  R.  Baffham. 
8iLT«»4}BBT.~laad8.B.BruDmtt4.  8,B.Baffhwi.   k^B.a.Snilth. 
Haui.ATA«.— 1,  S.  S.  Smith.  18.  Brammltt. 
Hiuraas.— 1.  ft.  Bnffluun.  S,  K.  Bramndtt.   8,B.B.Bmiflu 

Judges. — Pigeons :  Ifr.  P.  H.  Joom,  £Uyi«lA£hIiiNU»»FiiI]uun« 
SMnU :  Mr.  J.  W.  Harzisoa,  S]    *  "■         — o^— •-» 


THE  RABBIT  FEVBB. 


Wb  tan  indebtod  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Pike,  of  Skn  FruudMO,  Call- 
f ffimiA,  lor  tiio  informatioii  whioh  ira  giTo  in  tho  dxkwil  wldoh 
iixUows: — 

''It  may  or  may  not  b#  nrwi  to  the  fandaz*  on  yoar  afds  of 
the  Continent  to  enow  that  the  Japanese  haye  the  ftabbit  fever 
io  that  extent  the  chicken  fever  sqenu  tame  in  comparison. 
Bverv  steamer  whioh  has  left  this  Dortfor  Japan  for  some  weeks 
past  has  taken  from  600  to  1000  head,  whidi  hsrve  sold  there  for 
All  sorts  of  prices.  I  have  the  word  of  the  first  officer  of  the 
Bteamer  "  Ghreat  BepabUo/'  that  he  saw  twelve  hundred  ($1200) 
Mexican  doUan  oonnted  down  npon  the  ship's  deck  for  one 
Babbit  1    How  is  that  for  high  ?  '*-^P0t-8io9k  Bulletin.) 


CAYEKKaa  Caxabibs.— A  great  deal  of  fuss  has  been  made 
lately  about  peppering  Canaries.  The  fanciers  do  not  seem 
aware  that  in  conntries  where  cayenne  grows  oat  of  doors  the 
diffionlty  is  to  prevent  the  birds  aestsoyuig  the  pods.  I  cannot 
flee  anyttiing  improper  in  indulging  them  m  their  nalonl  taste. 
— ^F.  O.  Harbakt),  Sheemest, 


THE  OOMMENOEBCEIfT  OF  THE  BEE  SEASON. 

Axm  the  disoonrMemettts  and  disasters  of  the  past  almost 
unparalleled  nnproniuoos  bee  season,  which  are  not  yet  folly  felt 
and  realifled  in  all  thair  magnitude,  nor  wffl  be  for  some  weeks 
to  oome,  it  is  cheering  to  recognise  in  some  ol  the  writers  in 
the  Journal  that  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  in  follow- 
ing out  the  favourite  pursuit,  that  not  even  the  sad  experiences 
of  1873  are  sufficient  to  damp  their  ardour  or  cool  their  love. 
The  apiarian  motto  must  evidently  be  ''  NU  d§§perandum." 
Bad  seasons,  like  good  ones,  often  run  in  a  seriefl  oonaeeutively, 
flo  that  we  may  now  reasonably  hope  that  after  so  many  bad  and 
indifferent  bee  seasons  we  shall  be  on  the  verge  of  a  glorious 
future  whioh  shall  change  the  whole  aspect  of  stairs — a  future 
pregnant  with  grand  results,  and  in  which  our  little  favourites 
can,  from  the  pure  and  unadulterated  fonts  of  neetar  so  liehly 
supplied  by  Nature  in  her  choicest  flowers,  flU  our  "  crystal 
psjaces  "  unaided  bvany  of  those  devioes  which  have  so  recently 
in  these  pages,  for  the  honour  of  English  apicultariats,  been  so 
justly  condemned.    Such  at  least  are  our  hopes. 

**  Oaaae  every  Joy  to  glimmer  on  my  mind, 
BaliewFe,ohl  leere the  Ugbt of  honebehbiC 
Whftt  thoogh  mj  idagod  boon  of  oues  heve  iMen, 
Like  angel-Tieite,  few  and  fir  between, 
Her  mastng  mood  shaB  erery  peng  eppeeae, 
And  ehenn  when  pleeemee  loee  their  power  to  pkass.* 

But,  to  pass  from  poetry  to  ptose,  many  who  would  not  be 
attraeted  by  mere  sentimentality  on  the  subject  will  be  in- 
stinotively  drawn  by  the  hopes  held  forth  by  your  indefatigable 
oorrespondent,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who,  as  moxmted  upon  the 
« padole-box  to  pilot  (as  he  says)  the  apiarian  steamer  for  the 
next  twelve  months  "  in  the  Journal,  holds  up  to  view  a  £100 
bank  note  (&  la  Gladstone  with  his  financial  budget  before  the 
nation)  as  his  anticipated  surplus  profit  in  1874,  ana  therefore  as 
an  indboement  to  the  apiarian  crew  to  stand  fast  to  their  gear. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  ICr.  Pettigrew  will  lealise  his  heart's 
wishes,  though  we  poor  northerners  would  be  content  with 
oomparativelT  smaller  things. 

It  was  on  the  15th  Febnuury  that  I  observed  the  first  poUen» 
laden  bee  enter  one  of  my  hives.  On  such  occasions  I  always 
noall  to  mind  good  old  Bowuur,  who  was  one  of  the  best  prac- 
tical apiarians  of  his  day.  "  The  first  day  in  spring  (he  says) 
that  I  observe  a  bee  carrying  a  load  I  generally  ciill  my  family 
together,  to  take  a  glass  and  rejoice  with  me  and  my  faithful 
servants  at  the  return  of  the  saluof  erous  season."  The  witness- 
ing the  first  load  certainly  excites  the  keen  apiarian,  just  as  the 
flzit  shot  at  the  commencement  of  a  battle  excites  the  warrknr. 
8ueh  beginninfrs,  small  though  they  be,  indicate  that  the  season 
of  repose  is  giving  place  to  one  of  activity  and  industry,  when 
great  and  combined  eflmts  in  the  little  community  must  be 
made  to  replenish  their  wasted  stores  and  Increase  th^ 
diminished  numbers;  and  for  this  end  the  acdoar  and  persever- 
ance of  the  Uttle  race  is  sueh,  that  not  only  Is  advantage  taken 
of  every  favourable  hour,  but  amid  dangers  and  risks  innumer- 
able they  hasard  even  lile  itself  in  the  proseontion  of  their  eager 
work.  It  will  be  remarked  how  different  is  the  activity  of  we 
bee  in  early  spring  oompsdred  with  that  exhibited  late  in  autumn 
when  breeoing  is  over.  PoQea  is  the  great  ebjeet  of  seaxoh  in 
ring  in  etwy  well-c<mditloiied  hive,  and  a  good  eriterion  of 
haalthiDBM  may  always  be  formed  by  the  number  of'  poUen- 
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laden  bees  which  enter  it.  This  was  a  favourite  test  of  Bonnaar 
in  deeicUng  <mtiie  comparative  value  of  any  two  hives,  to  count 
the  number  of  pollen-laden  bees  that  enterod  in  a  minute.  This 
is  a  vafaiable  hint  to  beginnen  in  choosing  a  hiv«»  especially 
when  ether  coBditions  of  age  and  weight  ace  ofsaL 

The  past  winter,  being  so  mild  and  open,  nas  told  heavily 
njpon  the  stons.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  notftsed  siuh  oonsump- 
ttcm.  In  an  ordinary  winter  not  mora  than  firem  7  to  16  lbs.  ara 
uanally  oonsumed,  say  from  tbe  begfamlng  of  Ootober  to  tha 
middle  of  llareh,  but  this  winter  the  average  month's  eonsnmp- 
tlon  is  innoh  exceeded,  so  tUht  some  of  my  weaker  hives  are 
even  now  at  starvation  point.  I  isar,  theniona,  fMm  the  state 
ol  hives  generally  in  the  autumn,  manv  will  sneonmb  to  fmin* 
unless  eaielnlly  examined  andthneoasly  attended  to. 

For  spring  I  reeommend  top-f eedfaig  for  hives  weak  in  beea, 
the  botue  being  chiefly  used,  or  a  pleoe  of  honeyoomb  plaoed 
on  the  opening  at  the  top,  and  protected  with  any  smali  soper, 
in  both  oases  to  be  closely  wrapped  with  woollens  and  other 
appropriate  coverings.  This  brings  the  food  into  dose  proximity 
to  the  bees,  which  in  ungenial  or  cold  weather  Is  indispensable. 
In  supplying  populous  hives  with  food  I  discard  the  Dottle  as 
iiie  more  trouuMome  method,  and  use  for  spring  shallow  zino 
dxonlar  vessels  of  suitable  siae,  with  a  central  entrance  tube, 
sarrounded  by  a  perforated  wooden  float,  and  all  covered  with 
a  lid.    For  warmth  cover  over  also  with  woollens,^  Sic, 

1  cannot  approve  of  careless  feeding  of  an^  land,  and  more 
especially  of  the  practice  of  pouring  the  liquid  food  over  the 
combs.  This  is  obiectionaNe  in  two  ways:  It  encourwes 
robbers,  and  is  injurious  to  the  hive  Itself.  Bees,  as  a  rule,  dis- 
Bke  wetted  drippmg  combs,  and  when  so  supplied  largely,  as  is 
sometimes  recommended,  the  bees  axe  often  oislodgoa  from  tha 
"brood  nest,"  and  this  is  highly  pre}udicial  to  prosperity. 
Kelther  should  bees  be  fed  at  the  entnnee-door  bv  the  use  of 
a  troo^  or  otherwise,  unless  at  irioht^  as  it  may  entioe  robbers. 
When  adopting  under-feeding  at  all  I  prefer  Inserting  a  trough 
laterally  in  a  receptacle  purposely  scooped  out  in  tbe  floor 
beard,  awayfrom  the  doorwav  altogether.  This  trough  when 
not  used  is  permanently  placed  in  the  floor  board  reversed.  In 
spring  every  precaution  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  pilfering 
and  Stacks  by  robber  bees.  Careless  feeding  must  be  espeoially 
guarded  agsinst.  and  in  all  oases  of  annoyance  by  stranger  bees 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  nanowing  the  doorway  to  tha  smallest 
possiUe  dimensions. 

I  cannot  doae  these  remarks  witbont  eautfoning  beglnneis  In 
bee-keeping  against  shifting  their  hives  at  this  season  of  the 
year  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another.  Mr.  Pettlgiew 
will  excuse  me  if  I  doubt  uat  his  experienoe  in  this  matter 
justifies  the  opinion  he  expressed  under  date  6th  February, 
when  he  says  that  hives  may  at  this  season  "  be  removed  from 
one  side  of  a  garden  to  another  with  safety.''  Mr.  Pettigrew 
must  know  that  an  oj^on  so  exprsssed  from  the  "paddle-box" 
is  tantamount  io  a  recommendation,  and  may  lead  some  of  the 
lees experienoed  "crew"  to  adopt  it.  Ihave  only  toaay  that 
in  all  cases  and  circumstances  such  removals  are  to  be  con- 
demned, and  more  especially  at  this  Inclement  season.  Many 
bees  in  every  case  are  sure  to  be  lost,  and  possibly  even  the 
hives  tbemsdvas  permanently  damaged  We  all  know  how  in- 
valuaUe  even  a  few  bees  are  at  this  eariy  season,  and  therefore, 
as  a  rule,  I  strwigly  advise  never  to  shift  the  sito  of  a  hive  to  a 
short  distance.  At  all  times,  I  repeat,  it  is  bad  practice,  and  at 
this  season  espeoialW'  it  is  sure  to  be  produotive  of  disappoint- 
ment and  loa£<— J.  Lows. 


FOUL  BROOD  IN  HIVES* 
{Concluded  from  page  177.) 
I  sva,  by  ttie  proposed  schedule  of  prises  to  be  offered  for  oom* 
petition  at  the  Crvstal  Palace  exhibrtion  of  hives,  that  M»  will 
be  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  foul  brood. 
As  the  schedule  is  presented  subject  to  alteration,  perhaps  I 
may  be  exeased  for  su^esting  that  the  prize  be  offered  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  cause  and  prevention  of  toul  brood,  for  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  euro  for  it.    We  mig^t  as  easily  cure  rotten 

^^qnently  brood  in  this  ehaageaUe  oHmato  Is  ehUled  to  deaOi 
and  becomes  foul.  In  spring  and  earijr  In  summer  bees  sit 
loosely  over  their  combs,  and  spread  their  brood  as  widely  as 
they  can.    A  sudden  change  from  heat  to  edd  may  cause  the 


losehr  together,  end  thus  anoee 
to  the  ohillfag  influenoe  of  ooli 


and  prevent  the  bees  from  properiy  attending  to  the  brood.  Tha 
cause  here  is  not  hidden.  About  eight  years  ago  I  went  to 
Scotland  in  September,  leaving  three  hives  without  sumoient 
food  for  the  winter.    When  I  returned  I  omitted  to  feed  these 


hives  till  November.  When  I  fed  them  the  weather  was  opeit 
and  warm,  and  the  queens  began  to  lay.  In  about  ton  days 
afterwards  a  severe  frost  set  in  and  lulled  the  brood.  The  bees 
were  allowed  to  remain  In  these  hives  tfll  the  following  Maroh. 
The  reader  should,  however,  know  that  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten 
foul  brood  is  produced,  not  by  chills,  but  by  other  oauBes  not 
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well  andentood ;  indeed,  foal  brood  is  of tener  found  in  hives 
that  have  been  fall  and  apparently  long  on  the  point  of  swarm- 
ing than  in  hives  not  bo  well  filled.  Hives  managed  on 
the  non-swarming  system  are  more  frequently  afBlicted  with 
this  incarable  mtuady  than  those  managed  on  the  swarming 
system. 

Let  me  repeat  that  dogmatic  teaching  on  the  cause  of  foul 
brood  should  not  be  attempted  or  expected.  We  are  still  igno- 
rant as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Potato  disease,  and  the 
cause  of  foul  brood  is  equally  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals. 


eigne  puueis.  ana  eigns  a  year  oxaer,  ana  uoTor  &epi  any  utvit 
two  years  ola.  This  is  the  advice  I  would  tender  to  bee-keepers. 
Let  the  half  of  your  stocks  of  bees  be  from  swarms,  and  seldom 
keep  any  beyond  two  years  old.  •  Thus  you  will  not  suffer  much 
in  your  apiary  from  foul  brood.-— A.  PATTiaBEW,  Sals,  Oheahire, 


dMeribed  hj  **Bs8pxcebs  as  Fimif,"  and  whioh  oumot  be  too  Btronglj 
deooonoad.— O.  B. 

DoBXtNO  CocK'g  Comb  Faxxbx  (BiehMOiui).— The  falling  oomb  is  a  dl»- 
adranUge  to  a  DorUng  oook,  bot  improyed  oonditlon  will  aometimes  oanie  It 
to  boootaie  upright,  ezoept  Jaat  at  tha  back  where  it  tuine.  II  oompetUion 
i^ere  close  the. defect  would  tnm  the  eoale  against  him. 

Fkbdino  Bbeb  (d  MonmmthiMre  Ladg  Bee-keeper),—!!!  this  month'v 
Bee-keeper's  Calendar  (p.  185)  moat  of  your  questions  have  been  anticipated. 
About  half  a  pound  of  sugar  mixed  with  an  equal  weiftht  of  water,  giren  to 
each  of  your  hiTee,  will  stimulate  your  bees  to  breed  and  keep  up  the  hum  of 
prosperity.  Clean  the  floorboards  at  once.  Widen  the  entranoesat  the  end 
of  liareh.  Tou  may  remoTe  your  hlTcs  a  few  feet  at  any  time  with  eaf e^ 
and  ehange  the  oorera  too,  as  you  intend  to  do.  IThe  loss  of  so  many  stocks 
of  bees  in  your  neighbouiiiood  and  elsewhere  is  wholly  owing  to  the  ignoranee 
and  Inattention  of  their  owners.  A  few  pounds  of  sugar  and  a  litUe  atten- 
tion would  hare  saved  them. 

BuuoHiMO  Grasskb  (E.  H,  JB.).— DissolTS  2  ozs.  of  chloride  of  Ume 
(bleaching  powder),  in  three  pints  of  water,  put  the  grass  into  the  solution^ 
and  let  it  remain  in  it  for  an  hour ;  then  take  it  out  and  rinse  it  in  two  or 
three  changes  of  dean  cold  water. 


A  New  Wbeklt  Papeb  is  announced  for  the  social  use  and 
benefit  of  fanciers,  or  those  who  breed  for  exhibition  any  kind  of 
pet  birds  or  animals,  such  as  dogs,  poultoy.  Pigeons,  birds. 
Babbits,  Cats,  &g.  It  is  to  be  called  "The  Fanciers'  Gazette," 
and  will  be  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  so  widely 
known  by  his  various  writings  on  poultry. 


OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

Yabzous  (I>  I^.).— We  never  feed  our  fowls  on  meat,  beyond  girins  them 
the  table  serHM.  We  beBeve,  wherever  they  have  a  good  grass  run  they  get 
enou^  of  animal  life  for  all  useful  or  neoessaiy  purposes.  We  believe  much 
mischief  is  done  by  overfeeding  and  by  seeking  out  various  foods.  Excessive 
fat  is  not  favourable  to  laylne.  If  yon  mean  to  give  meat,  give  it  cooked. 
Baw  meat  induces  cannibaUaac  habiU.  Tou  may  pinkm  the  Dorking  cook  as 
yoQ  would  any  other  bird— t^  cutting  off  the  flight  of  the  wing,  but  it  will 
probably  answer  the  purpoee  if  you  cut  the  feathers. 


CoOKBaaL  I>Tnio  Buddbhlt  (Movies).— Yon  have  no  remciy 
against  the  seller.  The  bird  would  not  have  been  highly  commended  bv  the 
judges  had  he  not  seemed  in  perfect  heal^  We  have  never  known  fowls  die 
of  heart  disease.  Th^  die  of  rupture  of  vessels  on  tiie  brain.  Cocks  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  hens,  and  it  is  more  frequent  at  this  time  of  year  thaA 
at  any  other.  We  shonld  set  the  eggs,  and  expect  them  to  hatch,  but  we  can- 
not think  why  yon  did  not  get  another  cock  btfore. 

Eo9-aATiNa  Hbms  {Bub$eriber).—Th^  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to 
sen  or  kill  tiie  hen.  She  will  not  give  np  the  habit  while  she  is  with  yon,  and 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  she  will  at  aU.  Tou  should  remove  her  at  once,  as 
the  others  will  acquire  the  haUt. 

PABxirtAOB  or  EooB  (C.  G.  ^luvioiM).— If  no  other  oock  have  access  to 
the  hens,  we  believe  the  cook  fertilises  all  the  l»ing.  If  another  cock  is  ad- 
mitted, it  is  then  an  undecided  point  how  eoon  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
influence.  Ton  may  waah  your  birds  with  aoap  and  water,  wipmg  the  feathers 
downwards,  and  cleansing  only  the  dir^— iA,  the  outer  part  of  the  feathers. 
When  thi^y  are  clean  put  the  Urd  or  birda  in  a  email  open  baaket  with  plenty 
of  straw,  and  stand  them  in  front  of  the  Are  till  they  are  dry. 

BBiWMAS  MOT  liATixa  ( Jpricola).— If  yon  iwmiddiir  the  waalbai-  we  have 
had— the  oonatant  cbangea  and  great  variations  of  temperature— you  will 
hardly  wonder  that,  being  hens  and  not  pullets,  your  Brahmaa  have  not  laid. 
Have  a  little  patianee  and  all  wUl  be  welL  We  do  not  admire  your  feeding. 
Do  away  with  the  rice,  potatoee,  Indian  meal,  and  raw  meat ;  also  with  the 
wheat  ykd  oaks.  Oive  ground  oats  or  barlaymeal  morning  and  evening ;  some 
whole  maiie  at  midday;  vary  by  giving  the  bcthm.  Oive  nothing  more. 
We  attribute  half  the  cnnnilainta  ami  diaappointmenta  of  the  preeent  day  to 
artiflcial  and  cxoeaaive  f eemng. 

ExTXMBiva  FocLTaT-KBBPnio  {Tawri  Ocwui).— -Ton  put  it  out  of  onr 
power  to  advise  you,  becauae  yon  do  not  deacnbe  your  locality  and  premises. 
How  large  is  the  stackyard?  What  is  the  acreage  yon  oommand?  What 
food  can  the  birds  get  beeide  that  which  is  given  I7  hand?  Is  thrashing 
always  goiiag  on  ?  lihy  do  you  make  no  mention  of  fowls  ?  Do  you  intend  to 
sell  none?  There  is  no  doubt  poultry  will  pay  if  it  is  attended  to,  Uke  any 
other  bnsinees.  The  cause  of  much  disappointment  is  that  peoide  wish  to 
treat  it  as  a  hobbv,  as  a  mere  ftuMQr,  and  yet  expect  to  find  it  prsintahle.  In 
every  pursuit  we  know,  success  is  the  reward  of  much  and  serious  painstaking. 
As  you  cannot  expect  to  get  180  eggs  from  everv  hen,  yon  must  make  up  the 
Bum  by  aalllng  young  fowls  for  the  table.  This  will  enable  you  to  seu  the 
surplus  stock  of  oock  chickens.  Ton  must  also  keep  a  gMd  supply  of  pullets 
for  winter  layers;  their  eggs  wiU  often  make  td.  eaon.  We  do  not  bdieve  yon 
ean  make  jrour  poultry  a  certain  income  to  be  calcnlated  like  a  sum  in 
addition,  with  painstaking  yon  ean  nevertheless  make  it  pay,  and  if  yon  will 
give  us  more  detail  of  your  appUancea  we  will  give  yon  more  advioe. 

BaoMLEY  PouLTBT  SHOW.— Wc  havo  received  from  "Ths  TBBASuaxa 
or  THx  Bbovlkt  Show**  a  letter  in  reply  to  **  BaroBTm,"  but  the  defence 
amounts  to  no  more  than  is  contained  in  theee  two  sentences — the  erron 
were  **  for  want  of  time  and  assistance,"  and  that  the  miatake  about  free 
carriage  waa  the  Secretary's.  We  at  once  sear  that  theee  are  no  exeusee,  for 
if  any  one  undertakee  to  manage  a  poultry  enow,  he  thereby  nndertakee  that 
it  ahaU  be  well  ihanaged.  We  never  heara  of  a  Show  warae  eondncted  than 
that  at  Broml^— theft  and  miS'Statements  marked  it;  and  as  we  are  writing 
we  have  received  the  following:— "Having  won  a  prize  at  ^e  late  Bromley 
Poultry  Show,  I  was  somewhat  Burprised  at  receiving  the  amount  lees  one 
shilling,  which  was  charged  fbr  the  prise  card  I  As  a  frequent  winner  at 
manv  of  our  greatest  shows,  I  aak  if  this  is  not  **Bomething  new  V*  I  will 
gladly  sell  the  elaborate  eard  to  any  of  onr  ooReepondenta,  as  I  would  far 
ratharpoeaaee  the  ahilling,  and  I  believe  other  exhibitors  will  agree  with  me. 
—A  WnmsB  AT  THB  Bboxejet  Show."  Such  procee^Ungs  must  prevent 
exhiUtora  aending  birds  to  any  future  ahow  at  Broml^. 

OvBOTZwa  TO  Junass.- Tou  have  atmek  the  right  k«y  to  open  the  door 
for  the  reformation  of  a  lot  of  abuae,  and  though  I  am  not  an  exnlbltor,  I  am 
aware  of  a  dreumstance  where  a  judge  has  been  treated  in  the 
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48.0 
48.0 
4L6 

W. 

K.W. 

W. 

8. 

&. 

N.B. 

deg. 

40.5 
89.4 
88.7 
87.4 
89.4 
40.8 
41.8 

S5- 

47.8 
48.1 
49.4 
488 

458 
46.8 

46.8 

8o!l 
8L4 
86.8 
88.9 
88.9 
40.9 
40.1 

81.8 
61.1 
74.8 
48.8 
49.4 
61.8 

deg. 
888 

87.8 
S8J 
86.8 

86.9 
40.0 
87J 

In. 

fUttO 

o!oiT 
«j07a 

Means 

88.949 

88d6 

87.8 

89.6 

88.9 

6L7 

81.4 

0.107 

BEHABKS. 
lath.— White  froet;  a  beantlfnl  winter's  dsy ;  bright,  dry,  and  cold. 
19th.— Another  white  froet,  and  again  followed  by  «  voy  fine  cbiJ* 
aoth.— Very  foggy  morning;  occasional  bursts  of  sun  about  noon;  thick  in 
afternoon,  though  a  line  evening.  ,     .    .    .^ 

2lBt.— White  froet  egain;  fine  tiU  2  p.ic.,  then  less  bright,  end  rain  in  the 

evening. 
aSnd.— Dull  tl^ugh  fair  aU  day ;  slight  ahower  in  the  evening. 
28rd.— Dull,  damp,  and  da;^  all  day,  sometimee  rain ;  only  one  or  two  gleame 

of  sun. 
Mth.— Dun  morning,  rather  better  in  afternoon,  and  fine  night. 

Temperature  variable,  and  about  8°  below  last  week  except  undergroond  and 
in  Bun.    Barometer  high  and  very  llttie  rain. — O.  J.  Sncoxs. 


007ENT  GABDBN  UABEBT.— Fkbbvaxt  96. 
Ths  present  moderate  and  open  weather  enables  us  to  obtain  a  good  npplj 
of  oontiiDental  goods,  whioh  comprise  Lettuces,  Endive,  Badlshes,  ArOohokes, 
and  Asparagus ;  the  latter,  however,  maintains  a  high  price.  Of  fruit  there 
is  nothing  worth  attenciou  beyond  the  ordinary  descriptions,  excepting  some 
Baster  Benrr^  Pears.  Hothouse  Grapes  and  Pinee  are  quite  sufficient  for 
the  trade.  A  Ittge  arrival  of  the  latter  from  St.  Michael's  took  place  on 
Saturday.  Good  sound  samples  of  Potatoee  are  in  good  raqoest,  the  bulk  of 
inferior  very  heavy. 

PBUIT, 


Apples I  sieve   1 

Apricots doz.   0 

Cnerrles I^lb.   0 

Oheetnati bushel  10 

Currants 4  sieve   0 

Black do.  0 

Figs dos. 

niberta lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Ooeseberries quart 

Grapee, hothouse....  lb. 

Lemons #'100 

Melona 


d.  a.  d. 
0to8  6 
0     0   0 

0  0 
80   0 

0   0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 


0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

7 

11 

0 


a. 

Mulberries I^lb.   0 

Nectarines dos.  0 

OraDgea 1^100  4 

Peaohee dos.  0 

Pears,  kitchen dos.  9 

deeeert dos.  t 

PineApplee lb.  4 

Plums 4  sieve   0 

Quinces doz.   0 

Baspberriee lb.  0 

Strawberriee I^lb.   0 

Walnuta bushel  10 

ditto VIOO  % 


d.  B.  d. 
OtoO  9 
0  0 
18 
0 
8 
10 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
16 
S 


0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
• 


0 
0 
0 
O' 

0 

e 
0 
e 
0 
e 
0 
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a. 

Artlehokee doi.  8 

Asparagus 1^100  4 

French  IB 

Beans. Kidney....   1^103  8 

Beet,Hed doi   1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Cabbage doa.  1 

Oapeleoms 1^100  0 

Carrots bench  0 

Cauliflower dos.  8 

Celery <•  handle   1 

C<deworte..  doz.  bunches  8 
Cnoumbers each   1 

sickling dos.  0 

BnAve dos.  S 

Fennel bunch   0 

OftrUc lb.   0 

Herbe bunch   0 

Horeeradish bundle   8 

Leeks .••..•••bunch   0 

Lettaee doz.  1 


d.  B.d. 
0to6  0 
0  8 
U 
0 

• 
1 


0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
• 


1 
0 
0 
6 

8 
4 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
4 


Muahrooma. pottle 

Mustard  ±  Cress.. punnet 

Onions oaehel 

pickling. .......  Quart 

Paraley  per  doz.  bunehea 

Parang dos. 

Peaa quart 

Potatoee •••..  buehel 

Kidney do^ 

Bouna. do. 

Badlahes..  doz.bunohee 

Bhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Scorsonera bundle 

Sea-kale baeket 

ShaUota lb. 

?pinaeh •  buehel 
omatoee  •......•..  doz. 

Tumipa bnneh 

Vegetable  Manowa  •••••• 


B.d.  B^d: 
1  Otol  0 
8     0 


0 
B 
0 
• 
0 
B 
0 
0 
B 
8 
6 
0 
0 
0 
B 
0 
0 
B 
B 


B 
B 
B 
1 
0 
4 
B 
0 
1 
1 
0 
8 
B 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
• 


g 

e 
0 

• 

B 
C 
» 
B 
B 
B 
» 
B 
B 
0 
» 
B 
0 
• 
4 
0 
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NOTEa  FBOM  MY  QASDEN,  1873.— No.  4. 

MY  OBEENHODSE,  AKD  WHIT  I  DID  WITH  IT. 

lEST  let  me  deBcribo  it ;  for  as  I  have  stadied 

economy  of  apaoe  (Lnd  constractioii,  what  I 

have  done  may  be  foimd  nsefiil  to  otheni 

similarly  gitoated.    It  is  a  span-roofed  etrao- 

ture,  30  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  11  high; 

the  bars  of  the  roof  are  fixtures,  and  there  ie 

an  opening  in  the  middle  of  it  for  ventilii- 

tion ;  the  sides,  down  to  the  brickwork,  have 

their  saehes  each  to  open,  and  there  ie  aUo 

a  small  eoeh  at  each  end  for  the  same  pnr- 

poee,  BO  that  in  one  great  requisite  of  a  greenhouse, 

ventilation,  I  am  not  deficient.     For  heating  I  have 

adopted  the  simpteBt  pl^  I  oonld  find — the  old-faahioned 

fine,  with  this  exception,  that  the  real  fine  is  only  about 

€_feet  in  length,  and  the  remainder,  which  is  carried 

ri^ht  round  the  house,  is  of  drain-pipes  4^  inches  in 

diameter.    This  I  have  found  aafftoieBt  to  eiolude  &ost 

in  the  severest  weather,  and  fliat  is  all  that  I  want.     It 

answerB  my  purpose  admirably.    The  furnace  bums  coke, 

oindere,  coal— anything ;  and  I  have  alwajH  felt  that  with 

a  hot-water  apparatas,  however  economical  it  micht  bo, 

there  was  a  great  waste  of  power  for  a  small  house ; 

laoreovei,  unless  it  is  used  continually,  there  is  great 

danger  of  its  rusting  and  getting  out  of  order.    The  inside 

of  the  houee  is  arranged  with  a  broad  stage  on  each  Bide, 

and  a  walk  up  the  centre ;  in  both  of  these  I  have  studied 

Qtility,   and  I  think,  also,  the  appearance  of  the  hoQse 

is  good.     The  stage  stands  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and 

the  walk,  which  ie  also  made  of  battens,  about  1  foot ; 

midemeath  this  latter  I  can  stow  away  out  of  eight 

either  pots  or  roots,  such  as  Tropaolums,  Nerines,  Laohe. 

nalias,  &c.,  which  have  gone  to  rest;  while  under  the 

stage  I  can  place  anything  that  I  may  wish  temporarily 

to  have  under  cover.    Attached  to  the  house,  but  on  a 

lower  level,  is  another,  about  12  feet  long,  a  lean-to,  in 

which  I  have  a  couple  of  Black  Hamburgh  Tines,  and 

wiuch  I  am  enabled  to  utilise  in  other  ways.    I  should 

have  said  that  I  have  over  the  walk  in  the  upper  house  a 

hanging  shelf  running  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and 

two  smaller  ones  at  the  end,  all  about  finches  wide. 

Having  thus  described  the  house,  let  me  say  something 
of  its  inmatee.  One  etage  I  give  up  to  hardwooded,  the 
other  to  softwoodcd  plants.  It  is  the  month  of  October, 
and  the  house  is  made  snug  for  the  winter.  On  the  hard- 
wooded  dde  I  have  about  uiree  dozen  plants  of  Camellias, 
the  same  of  Azaleas  of  varioUB  sizes,  and  about  half  a 
dozen  other  plants,  such  as  GenetyUie,  Acacia,  Pimelea, 
^. ;  on  the  other  side  I  have  about  four  or  five  dozen  of 
Show  Pelargoniums — thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  these 
always  being  the  new  ones  of  the  last  and  present  season 
— these  are  for  the  present  in  imnH  pots  in  order  to  eco- 
nomise space ;  then  there  are  about  a  dozen  Boses  in 
pots,  three  or  four  Tropieolnme,  a  dozen  Cyclamens, 
eome  Lachenalias,  a  few  Primulas,  and  some  small  Zonal 
Geraniums  to  give  me  a  few  winter  blooms  for  specimen 
glasses.    Then,  on  the  upper  shelf,  I  have  in  store  pots 

fa.  (71.— Tou  ZXVL,  Sxw  SuBi. 


the  few  Zonals  that  I  use  for  putting  out  in  the  garden  in 
the  summer ;  for,  as  I  have  previously  said,  I  do  nothing 
in  the  hedding-out  line,  and  these  are  sufficient  for  my 

small  wants. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  my  house  is  tolerably  full ;  it 
remains  thua  until  early  in  February.  By  tnat  time 
some  of  the  Camellias  have  bloomed,  and  ore  removed  into 
the  lower  house  ;  this  gives  more  looni  to  the  Azaleas. 
On  the  other  side  Lachenaha  pendula  is  out  of  bloom, 
and  the  Pelargoniums  are  potted  into  larger  pots,  and 
given  more  space ;  the  Boses  are  beginning  to  show  their 
blooms,  and  the  Cyclamens  are  in  fnU  blossom,  while  a 
few  Hyacinths  add  both  colour  and  perfume  to  the  house. 
The  month  of  March  sees  another  change— the  Camellias 
have  gone  into  the  lower  house,  the  Lachenalias  gone  out 
of  bloom,  the  Boses  mostly  over,  and  the  space  is  given 
to  Geraniums  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Azaleas  on  the 
other ;  .the  store  pots  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  are  removed 
to  the  lower  house,  and  if  I  can  do  so,  they  are  potted-off 
singly,  and  placed  in  a  cool  firame,  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  upper  shelf  holds  about  eighty  plants  of  Strawber- 
ries ;  they  can  hardly  be  called  forced  fruit,  but  J  have,  at 
least  three  or  four  weeks  before  I  have  any  out  of  doors, 
some  nioe  dishes  of  fine  and  clean  fruit.  Last  season  my 
fruit  of  Dr.  Hogg  were  grand. 

The  last  change  in  the  house  is  when  these  have  fruited, 
early  in  June ;  then  the  Camelliae  and  most  of  the  Azaleas 
have  gone  into  the  lower  house,  where  I  leave  them  to 
grow  under  the  shade  of  the  Vines,  the  shelf  is  removed, 
and  the  entire  space  given  to  the  Show  Felargoniums, 
which  bv  this  time  have  been  tied-out,  and  admirably 
occupy  the  place  given  to  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  are  symmetrical  plants,  hut  they  are  not  leggy, 
and  th^  give  me  a  copious  bloom.  As  the  spring  ad- 
vances I  plaoe  inside  the  glaes  some  of  Oollinge'a  shading, 
which  I  find  quite  enough,  and  yet  so  thin  that  it  does 
not  require  to  be  taken  down  until  the  need  for  it  is  past. 
After  the  Geraniums  are  over  I  consider  the  honee  free 
until  the  autumn  again,  and  I  think  that  it  may  be  fairly 
considered  to  have  done  its  duty.  And  this  was  what  I 
did  with  my  greenhouse  in  1873 :  the  lower  house  is  used 
to  hold  a  number  of  Ohirsanthemums  in  pots,  where 
they  bloom  freely  and  well  up  to  the  end  of  December. 
—v.,  Deal. 

FBUITING  THE  FICU8  ELASTIOA. 

Ficns  EiASTicA  is  a  general  favourite  with  all  who,  like 
myself,  grow  a  number  of  plants  for  decorative  purposes. 
I  think  many  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  amonost 
all  our  valuable  plants  there  is  not  one  more  euitable, 
taking  all  its  merits  into  consideration,  and  the  extreme 
low  temperature  in  which  it  may  be  grown.  As  a  decora- 
tive plant,  where  is  there  one  which  wUl  bear  the  variable 
degreee  of  temperatures  as  thie  one  ?  Throughout  my 
twenty  years'  experience  I  heard  not  of  its  being  bloomed 
and  fruited  untO  last  year. 

In  February,  1871,  I  inserted  my  cuttingB  in  a  common 
Cucumber-frame  without  pots.  They  rooted  well,  and 
made  a  good  start  in  March.   Theywere  potted  in  60-sized 
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pots,  placed  in  the  Btove  until  July,  and  afterwards  potted 
in  48-8ized  pots.  I  then  placed  them  in  the  greenhouse.  As 
they  became  stronger  they  were  frequently  placed  in  Tases, 
kept  in  the  drawing-zoom  for  a  week  or  ten  days  without  water, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  the  greenhouse.  This  treatment 
they  endured  frequently,  until  they  became  too  leggy  for  that 
purpose.  In  February,  1873, 1  potted  them  in  36-sized  pots 
to  grow  them  on  for  conservatory  purposes,  and  there  they 
remained  throughout  the  summer  and  autunm  months  up  to 
December,  frequently  throwing  roots  over  the  top  and  under- 
neath the  pots,  but  these  roots  were  cut  off.  It  may  be  well 
for  me  to  state  that  our  oonserratory  was  not  heated  the 
same  autumn,  the  thermometer  often  reaching  34°. 

In  January,  1873,  the  heads  were  taken  for  cuttings,  and  the 
old  plants  removed  to  the  early  vinery  for  a  short  time.  "When 
they  had  started  into  growth  I  noticed  at  the  axil^  of  each 
leaf  something  making  its  appearance  as  if  for  producing  more 
shoots,  but  found  that  it  was  bk>om.  This  was  in  June,  b&t 
to  my  disappointment,  like  the  Fig,  it  bloomed  inwardly.  I 
slill  waited,  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  zii>emng  period. 
I  could  not  see  any  alteration  in  the  fruit  until  September, 
when  it  commenced  to  change  colour.  When  fully  ripe  it  was 
of  a  vezy  dark  brown  with  light  spots.  The  fruit  increased 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  Soon  afterwards  I 
was  tempted  to  taste  it ;  it  was  quite  sweet,  agreeable,  and  full 
of  seeds. 

The  compost  which  I  find  suits  it  beet  is  one-third  light 
loam,  one-third  peat,  adding  leaf  mould,  cow  dung,  charcoal, 
silver  sand,  and  a  small  portion  of  soot  in  equal  proportions. 
— H.  A.  Mazhi,  Brampkm  ^ark» 

CULTURE  OF  WINTER  BROCCOLI  FAR  NORTH. 

In  the  Journal  ol  February  19th  I  see  an  article  on  Winter 
Broccoli  by  your  correspondent  Mr.  Taylor,  in  which  he  com- 
plains of  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  of  a  true  strain,  and  I  can 
fully  endorse  what  he  says  on  that  head  from  experience. 
Winter  Broccoli,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  from  where  I  write,  is 
oft<»n  a  very  uncertain  crop  under  favourable  circumstances, 
and  of  course  much  more  so  when  seeds  of  mixed  or  inflsrior 
quality  are  supplied.  In  several  plaees  of  note  as  vegetable- 
growing  establishments  which  I  hftve  sees,  the  quaiters  selected 
for  winter  Broccoli  were  general^  the  most  favourable  whieh 
could  be  had  as  regarded  exposure  to  the  snn,  and  on 
being  appointed  to  a  master's  p&ee,  I,  of  eourse,  followed  the 
same  plan  with  varying  success,  until  a  few  years  ago  a  oir- 
Qumstance  occurred  winch  made  me  alter  my  cistern  as  far  as 
situation  is  oonoemed.  Having  reeeived  a  packat  of  a  variety 
known  as  Carter's  Champion,  I  had  it  planted  alon^  with  the 
others  in  a  favourable  position,  as  I  supposed,  slopmg  to  the 
sun,  and  in  the  autumn  it  looked  all  that  could  be  wished 
in  a  Broccoli  to  stand  the  winter  and  do  good  service.  The 
winter  being  a  rather  mild  one  all  went  well  tiU  about  the 
middle  of  January,  when  I  looked  through  my  Gbamplons, 
expecting  them  to  turn-in  next  month ;  but  mischance*  will 
occur  betweeoi  the  garden  and  the  kitdhMi,  ao  it  pcoved  in  my 
case. 

The  first  fortnight  in  February  we  had  hard  trosta  every 
night,  with  bright  sunshine  by  day,  during  which  my  Broccoli 
almost  succumbed  or  was  rendered  useless ;  but  fortunately  a 
few  lines  of  the  same  variety  were  planted  in  another  quarter, 
where  they  were  shaded  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  by  some 
trees  at  20  yards  from  them,  so  that  they  were  partially  thawed 
before  the  sun  got  at  them.  They  came  in  during  March,  and 
▼ery  good  heads  they  were ;  so  from  that  time  we  have  always 
endeavoured  to  have  room  for  winter  Broccoli  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  not  to  have  the  sun  till  partially  thawed,  and  have 
succeeded  well  since. 

It  must  be  noted  that  ours  is  a  rather  light  soil,  and  per- 
haps the  above  practice  would  not  suit  on  clay  soils.  I  know 
it  is  the  practice  in  some  places  to  lift  and  store  the  Broccoli 
in  sand,  and  other  means  of  protection  afforded ;  but  for  one 
place  with  convenience  for  that,  there  are  twenty  where  such 
cannot  be  attempted. 

Another  great  mistake  with  Broccoli  to  stand  the  winter  is 
overcrowding,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  after  a  few  nights 
of  severe  frost,  followed  by  sunahine,  down  go  the  leaves  never 
to  rise  more ;  with  the  exception  ol  a  few  near  the  crown  there 
is  little  to  be  expected  from  such  planto.  We  give  3  feet  by  2J, 
and  try  to  have  the  ground  well  trenched  and  manured,  and 
by  such  means  get  stout  robust  plante  fit  to  face  all  weathers. 
The  selection  of  proper  varieties,  and  not  too  many  of  them,  is 


of  great  importance  for  winter  crops.    In  summer  one  eazk 
make  many  shifts,  but  not  in  winter. 

Your  able  correspondent,  '*  Old  Fbixno,"  has  pictured  but 
what  is  really  the  experience  of  many  a  gardener  if  willing  to 
confess  it.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Broccoli,  every  year  brings  out 
new  varieties  with  high-sounding  qualities  recommending  them 
to  the  notice  of  the  public ;  they  may  or  may  not  be  what  they 
are  grven  out  for,  but  as  ("  Burnt  balms  dread  the  fire"),  I 
always  make  a  point  of  not  dismissing  the  old  tried  sorto  for 
the  stranger,  but  rather  plant  an  extra  line  before  trusting  him 
further  till  assured  of  his  friendship  by  proof. 

There  is  one  introduction  of  h2te  years  which  is  a  greai 
acquisition  to  us  in  the  north,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the 
soutiii — ^that  is,  Yeitch's  Autumn  Griant  Caulifiower.  The  past 
two  seasons  we  have  out  it  in  fine  condition  from  September  io 
January,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much  longer  we  might  have^ 
done  so  had  more  been  planted,  and  such  heads  as  to  put  tho 
autunm  Broccoli  into  the  shade;  it  is  the  only  addition  of 
importance  we  have  made  to  our  old  varieties,  which  in  ordi- 
nary seasons  give  us  a  pretty  constant  supply.  We  have^ 
first.  Snow's  Winter  White,  which  succeeds  the  Cauliflowers ; 
then  Oranger's  Spring  White,  followed  l»y  Wileove  White,  a. 
real^  good  sort  which  carries  xu  well  on  to  the  Cauliflower 
season  again.  Now,  there  may  be  many  otiiier  varieties  oi 
equal  meriit  to  these,  but  as  thej  give  us  a  full  supply  I  am 
pertecUy  satisfied  with  them. 

I  believe  much  of  success  with  Broccoli  depends  on  not 
letting  the  plante  remain  too  long  in  the  seed  bed  before  prick- 
ing them  out,  and  finally  planting  them  before  they  are  toc^ 
large  and  drawn-up,  for  once  in  that  condition  they  may  aa 
well  be  thrown  away.  With  plenty  of  room  when  planted-out^ 
and  the  soil  well  worked  and  kept  constantly  stirred  with  the 
hoe,  and  only  such  sorte  as  are  to  be  depended  on  planted,  na 
one  on  moderatrty  light  soil  need  despair  of  having  winter 
Broccoli.  But  as  a  great  many  readers  of  the  Journal  hav» 
day  soils,  an  article  on  the  management  on  such  would  no 
doubt  be  very  acceptable. — J.  S.,  Ah^rdem. 


ERANTHIS   HYEMALIS,  OR  WINTER  ACONITE. 

This  cheerful-looking  plant,  with  ite  bright  yellow  flowers^ 
is  not  half  so  often  met  with  as  it  ought  to  be,  for,  like  many 
other  favourites  of  former  days,  it  is  utterly  neglected  by  tho 
fashionable  flower  gardener,  who,  in  limiting  his  display  to  a. 
certain  period,  has  totally  ignored  the  remainder  of  the  season » 
and  at  least  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  months  in  the  year 
have  no  place  in  his  calendar.  The  plant  is  of  neat  growth,, 
and  produces  rieh-coloured  blooms,  equalling  in  that  respect 
the  best  forms  of  the  bedding  Calceolaria;  and  although  it 
blooms  very  often  in  January,  and  more  abundantly  in  Feb* 
maxy,  at  a  time  when  flowers  of  all  kinds  are  scarce,  its  im- 
portance seems  not  to  be  duly  appreciated,  probaUy  owing  to> 
some  idea  ol  its  being  difficult  to  manage,  and  also,  perhaps,, 
from  ite  not  being  snffidently  known.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a 
plant  with  bright  shining  foliage  of  a  clear  unspotted  green,, 
with  flowers  larger  than  &e  Primrose,  supported  on  stalks  not 
more  than  3  or  4  inches  high,  and  appearing  almost  in  mid- 
winter, ouQ^ht  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  by  no  means  plen- 
tiful; possibly  it  was  more  so  half  a  centiury  ago,  and  the 
places  where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  quantities  ar» 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  gardens  which  it  is  a  treat  now  and 
then  to  meet  with. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  eaosee  of  this  plant's  not  being  mora' 
frequenUy  met  with  in  fashionable  winter  or  spring  bedding 
is  the  faot  that  it  does  not  transplant  so  well  as  many  others^ 
and  the  best  examples  of  it  are  seen  where  it  has  been  let  alone 
for  two  or  three  years ;  then  it  rushes  up  in  luxuriance  every 
Christmas,  and  blooms  at  the  proper  time.  The  best  exampko 
of  it  at  this  place  are  planted  as  edgings  to  Rose  beds,  and 
also  as  edgings  or  rings  round  single  trees  or  shrubs,  where  it 
is  not  disturbed  the  whole  year  roxmd.  In  such  places  it 
ripens  seed,  sows  iteelf ,  and  often  comes  up  amongst  the  turf » 
or  it  may  be  on  the  gravel  walk,  and  it  also  increases  itself  at 
the  root,  but  not  very  rapidly ;  so  that  in  most  cases  where  an 
edging  ol  it  is  wanted  I  would  recommend  sowing  the  seed  a» 
soon  as  it  is  gathered,  and  that  care  ^ould  be  taken  that  it  is 
not  disturbed  tiU  the  ensuing  spring,  when  it  comes  up  thickly 
enough.  Excepting  transplanting  in  order  to  fill-up  defective 
places,  I  would  leave  the  plante  in  the  seed  row,  unless  they  are 
very  close  together,  in  which  case  thinning  may  be  necessary. 

Usually  this  plant  thrives  in  a  dry  open  soil,  but  our  expe- 
rience with  it  shows  that  it  also  succeeds  well  in  one  of  a 
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somenrtiAt  ohalky  oinimotor,  m  we  have  Men  it  ia  BQeh  a  posi- 
tion straggling  tfUMenfnllj  to  laamtamitaelf  amoagrt  tfao  grafs 
and  other  hertaga  under  trees.  If  grown  in  tiie  mixed  flower 
border  a  ttont  stidc  or  other  low  mmtk  should  indioate  where 
it  is,  as  during  a  great  portion  of  tiis  year  the  hnlbs  an  dor- 
snunt  and  then  is  no  loUage.  She  edges  of  roehwork  also 
•fiord  a  ft^Tearable  po8ition,likawi8e  the  margias  of  shnibberiee, 
and  sinllar  places.  Early  in  Febraaiy,  when  it  shows  itself 
along  with  the  Snowdrop  and  Primrose,  no  ptentis  mon  gene- 
rally weloomed ;  and  whether  growing  at  the  ban  of  a  partial 
resideaoe,  or  as  a  patoh  l^  ths  pathway  to  a  raral  cottage,  it  ia 
equally  at  home. 

Alihongh  I  haye  adTised  sowing  the  seed  where  the  plant  is 
wanted,  the  Winter  Aoonite  bears  transplanting  tolerably  well 
when  it  has  jnst  started  to  grow,  and  in  ndi  a  condition  it 
nasr  be  renond  withont  mneh  injury  from  the  seed  bed;  and 
as  this  is  often  mon  eonTeasaBt  tikaa  the  other  modes  of 
oMaiaing  a  qoantity,  I  mi^  remaricthat  ItansweM  Tscy  well. 
In  some  soils  that  snit  tin  pbmt  it  is  eKtreanly  aocommodst- 
ing,  and  I  han  seen  it  OTereome  grass  and  other  herbage  that 
usurped  its  place  in  the  aatnmn ;  therefore  those  anxious  to 
liaye  it  in  abundance  need  not  be  apprehenslTe  of  its  want  of 
eonstitutional  vigour,  provided  the  soil  is  of  the  light  kind. 
Its  greatest  enemies  are  the  spade  or  digging-fork,  and  in  some 
oases  the  scythe ;  in  other  respects  the  mnter  Asonite  is  better 
able  to  take  care  of  itself  than  many  other  plants,  and,  as  I 
liaye  already  remaiked,  few  are  more  worthy  of  notice,  coming 
into  bloom  amongst  the  very  earliest  of  the  eaily  flowers,  and 
presenting  us  witii  the  same  glittering  tint  of  yellow  which 
renders  the  Orocus  so  acceptable,  while  it  is  some  weeks  before 
it,  and  altogether  of  a  diflerent  character.— J.  Bobson. 


ROYAL  HOBTICULTUEAL  SOdETY. 

IfABCH  4th. 

Fruit  Cohiotteb.— A.  Smee,  Eeq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Apple  Annie  Elizabeth,  a  kitchen  varie^  which  wai  certiflcated 
l>y  the  Oommittee  in  1868,  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons, 
rieicester.  The  fmit  were  in  good  condition,  juicy,  and  solid. 
The  same  firm  also  sent  fruits  oC  Duke  of  Butland  Apple  taken 
from  the  seedling  tree,  hut  they  had  been  badly  kept,  and  were 
of  inferior  quality.  Pots  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  were  sent  by 
Mr.  W.  Eapley,  gardener  to  B.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Glapham  Common. 

Fii0BA.L  CoHMrrTite.—lCr.  J.  Fraser  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  J. 
Teitoh  A;  Sons,  Boyal  Exotic  Nursery,  Ohelsea,  sent  fifty-three 
pots  of  Boses,  comprising  the  best  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
'Teas.  The  flowerS  were  not  quite  so  large  as  they  are  at  the 
later  exhibitions,  but  the  foliage  was  very  beautiful,  and  the 
t)looms  quite  as  brilliant  in  oolovr  as  they  are  to  be  had  at  any 
aeason.  Amongst  the  crimson  shades  the  best  was  Mdlle.  Marie 
Bady,  followed  oy  sooh  sorts  as  Sir  Bichard  Wallace,  Duchesse 
-de  Caylus,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  and  Fisher  Holmes.  Of 
rose  shades  Lyonnaise.  Elie  Moral,  Madame  Marie  Cirodde, 
Mons.  Noman,  Paul  Neron.  and  Anna  Alexieff  were  the  most 
noteworthy ;  and  Bessie  Johnson,  a  beautiful  blush.  Teas  con- 
aisted  of  Coquette  de  Lyon,  Madame  Faloot,  Marcelin  Boda,  and 
Madame  Willermoz ;  the  first  two  are  fine  button-hole  flowers. 
The  same  firm  sent  a  collection  of  well-grown  plants  of  early- 
lowering  Clematis,  nice  health:^  plants  furnished  with  a  score 
of  flowers  on  each.  Lucy  Lemoine,  an  exceedingly  fine  variety 
of  the  Fortunei  type,  with  pure  white  double  flowers,  had  a  first- 
-lass certificate.  Orchids  and  Amaryllis  were  sent  by  the  same 
firm.  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  was  very  beautiful.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  the  flowers  are  of  a  fugacious  character.  Vanda 
suavis,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Vandas.  was  also  shown,  likewise 
a  handsome  plant  of  Dendroohilum  gflumaceum.  The  following, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  also  obtained  ftrtt-olass  oertiAoates. 
lUiododendron  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  a  garden  hybrid  resem- 
bling B.  Lobbii  in  the  o<dour  of  the  flowers,  whi(^  are  a  fflowinff 
VMBulion  scarletr— the  small  seedling  plant  which  was  exnibited 
shows  it  to  be  very  floriferous ;  Bhododendron  Early  Gem,  a 
very  usef  i^  early-flowering  variety,  of  which  a  basket  was  sent 
lifted  from  tiie  open  ground— it  has  a  profusion  of  bright  lilac- 
ooloured  flowers.  In  addition  baskets  of  Li^stmm  japonicum 
and  L.  japonicum  lucidum,  broad-leaved  Privets,  were  aent  by 
Messrs.  Veit(^. 

Mr.  BuU,  of  Chelsea,  sent  BnchoUrion  oorallina,  with  pale 
yellow  flowem  and  red  bzaots ;  a  out  specimen  of  Medinilla 
maoMiu^  with  Ulao  peach-^eoloured  thyrses;  and  Cymbidium 
Mastersii  noticed  in  previous  roports. 

Mr.  Denning,  garaener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  Norbiton, 
sent  Epidendnim  imperator,  with  brilliant  cinnabar  flowers, 
with  a  paler  column  and  rose  lip.  This  was  awarded  a  first- 
olass  oertiflcate. 

A  box  of  the  charming  early  spring-flowering  Iris  reticulata 
came  from  Messrs.  Ban  &  Sugoen,  of  Govent  (Hrden.  This 
phmit  should  be  ni  srrery  garden,  as  it  flaiNts  out  d  doocslwith 


the  Orocus.  But  its  delicious  fri^prance  is  most  fully  developed, 
and  the  intense  purple  colour  shows  up  to  the  best  advantage, 
when  the  sxm  streams  upon  the  plants  tnrouffh  a  glass  screen. 

Mr.  Barker,  nurseryman,  Littlehampton,  Sussex,  sent  a  seed- 
ling Imantophyllum  named  Barfceri  with  striped  leaves,  good 
both  as  a  flowering  and  omamental-foli^sed  plant,  though  the 
flowers  of  the  speodmen  eihibited  were  not  so  large  as  in  I.  mini- 
atom,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  merely  a  variegated  form.  From 
Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  oame  a  group 
of  Hyacinths,  Oinenadaa,  Spirsa  japonica,  Clematises,  and 
double-flowered  Zonal  Pelargoniums;  and  from  Messrs.  E.  G-. 
Henderson  &  Son,  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  a  group 
of  seedling  Cyclamens,  and  one  of  Soldanella  alpioa. 

^OTES  AND  GLfiAKINOS. 

Trc  TBx&ls  or  Flowsbs  at  Ohiswiox  this  season  are  the 
following : — ^M«w  Pelargoniums,  for  bedding  purposes;  Pelar- 
gooxnms  of  the  pink  and  rose-eoloured  sections,  as  pot  plants ; 
Fuchsias,  as  pot  plants,  grown  to  larger  sise  than  heietofore ; 
Pentstemons,  of  wfaieh  some  vezy  fine  sorts  bloomed  late  last 
year ;  and  flowering  Begonias  of  tibe  boliviensis  strain,  now  be- 
eomhig  so  immeroits.  A  oolleotion  of  bedding  Violas  and  Pansies 
is  also  being  got  together.  Those  who  possess  novelties  which 
they  desire  to  have  tested,  as  well  as  those  who  are  willing  to 
render  aid  in  making  up  the  collections  of  these  flowers  for  the 
general  information  of  the  floral  world,  are  invited  to  send 
their  plants  to  Mr.  Barron,  the  Gardener-in-Ohief ,  at  Ohiswiok, 
as  soon  as  they  eonveDiently  can.  It  may  be  mentiofned,  as  an 
indneement  to  raisers  of  novelties  to  send  their  own  productions 
dheot  to  Chiswiek,  that  it  has  leeently  been  decided,  on  the 
teeommendation  of  the  Board  of  Direetors,  to  issue  certificate 
cards  in  the  case  of  all  subjects  certificated  at  the  garctens,  and 
which  will  of  necessity  be  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  donors. 
This  has  not  hitherto  been  done,  as  the  announcement  has 
been  reserved  for  the  report ;  but  from  the  frequent  delays  wliich 
occur  in  the  issue  of  the  latter,  it  has  been  thought  desirable 
to  issue  the  certffieates  immediatriy  after  each  of  the  Chiswiek 
meetings. 

Mbs.  Mabt  Tbbat  publishes  in  the  '^  Aneriean  Natu- 
ralist **  for  December,  1878,  a  remarkable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  sensHiVeness  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sundew, 
her  experiments  being  chiefly  made  on  the  large  American 
species  Drosera  filiformis,  the  leaves  of  which  capture  and  kill 
moths  aud  bntterfiies  2  inches  across.  Her  observations  are 
in  accordance  with  those  already  recorded  on  English  species, 
that  the  motion  of  the  glands  is  excited  only  by  orgamc  sub- 
stances, or  if  for  a  very  snort  time  by  mineral  substances,  that 
the  excitement  passes  off  almost  immediately.  I'he  most 
astonishing  of  her  observations  is,  however,  that  when  living 
flies  are  pinned  at  a  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  apex  of 
the  leaf,  the  leal  aotaafiy  bends  toirards  the  insect  until  the 
glands  reach  it  and  suck  its  juices.  In  the  **  Naturalist  *'  for 
January  is  an  account  of  Both's  observations  on  the  irritability 
of  the  Sundew,  made  nearly  a  century  ago.-— (N<ktiir6.) 


KEEPING  GRAPES  IN  WINTER, 

1.  TttiM  the  bunches  more  severely  than  if  not  intended  for 
keeping. 

2.  Give  them,  especially  when  ripening,  plenty  of  light,  and 
a  circulation  of  dry  waim  air. 

3.  Oomplete  the  ripenii^,  if  practicable,  by  the  first  week 
in  October  at  the  latest. 

4.  Allow  no  stagnant  water  about  the  roots  of  the  Vines. 
6.  Keep  all  inside  surfaces  dry  after  the  let  of  October. 

6.  Avoid  a  low  stagnant  temperature ;  keep  inside  of  house 
steadily  above  the  external  temperature. 

7.  Keep  the  house  close  during  foggy  damp  weather.  Keep 
the  temperature  at  about  45°,  with  just  a  chink  of  air  at  top,  and 
this,  if  possible,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  damp  to  enter. 

6.  Remove  all  faulty  berries,  eut-off  all  laterals,  and,  if 
neeessary,  remove  a  part  of  the  foliage. 

J^esulu, — Out  of  three  hundred  bunches  kept  in  a  low  sunk 
pit  under  the  above  eonditions,  not  2  lbs.  were  lost  by  decay 
— (The  Gardener.) 

DIO-UP  THE  POTATO  BEFORE  RIPE. 

Thx  remedy  which  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Luckhurst  is 
certainly  the  best  and  most  practicable  for  avoiding  the  disease. 
As  an  amateur  I  have  practised  it  for  ten  years,  and  can,  there- 
fore, fully  eoiroborate  all  he  says.  I  have  grown  Fox's  Seed- 
ling, Dalmahoy,  Fluke,  Patexson's  Tiotoria,  Lapstone,  Early 
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Bet^,  Satton'a  Bed-ikiiuied  Flombkll,  tni  other  aorti,  and 
hftTS  not  b;  diieue  lost  u  nMUi;  galloiiB  u  I  have  praetiMd 
ths  method  referred  to  rean. 

"  D.,  Deal,"  aaksin  yoor  number  forPabrnary  I9th,  Are  the 
Fotatoes  to  be  dug  before  the  akina  aie  Mtf  I  have  done  bo 
for  yean  with  the  above  retnlt.  Lagt  year  I  planted  from  the 
22nd  to  the  29th  of  March,  and  dug  my  oroyi  and  hoaeed  it 
from  the  16th  to  the  31at  of  JnJj.  I  dig  them  on  a  sanny 
day,  and  let  them  lie  open  to  the  nut  until  evening,  when  they 
are  Mtiied  in-doon,  and  kspt  in  boxea. — C.  B.,  Godalming. 

VELTHBIMTA  VIBIDIFOLIA,  CULTURE. 

Tmaiaanold-lathiouedbnlbong  plant  whiehhai  been  intra - 
dnoed  from  the  Capeof  Qood  Hope  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
It  ii  ol  easy  «nltnre,  thriving  well  in  any  good  light  sandy 
■oil.  The  flomra  lomeohat  reaemble  thoie  of  the  Tritoma, 
and  eootinne  a  long  time  in  perfeotion.  Single  bads  in  small 
pota  will  flower  daring  the  winter  months  freely,  and  they 
prodnee  a  very  pleasing  variety  among  gay-fiowering  plants. 
We  prefer  growing  three  or  fonr  bolbs  in  what  are  termed 
33-pots.  Aiter  the  flowering  season  is  over  gradually  with- 
hold water,  bnt  take  oare  never  to  allow  them  to  become 
doit- dry. 

This  ipedaa  Is  qnite  hardy,  and  may  be  plaeed  oat  of  doors 
all  anmmer  behind  a  north  wall.  About  Angnat  plaoe  them 
in  a  frame,  and  ^ve  them  plenty  of  all  and  water.  Before 
froat  seta  in  mmove  to  a  ahaU  in  the  grsenhonte  till  the  flowem 
appear,  irtien  they  ma;  be  placed  among  other  flowering  plants. 
If  Kept  free  from  damp  the  flowers  will  oontinne  in  pmectioD 
for  three  montha,  or  even  longer,  and  the;  have  a  very  pretty 
effect  amona  other  inmates  ol  the  greenhooae  in  the  dnU 
winter  monuis. 

It  ean  be  readily  inerMsad  by  offsets  from  the  bnlbi,  whieb 
maj  he  potted-ofT  and  grown-on  ontil  they  become  strong, 
when  they  will  prodnoe  Sowers.  This  is  a  ve^  interesting 
plant,  and  leqairas  little  oaie  or  attention. — J,  Smm,  Bxton 
Park,  Satland. 

BOTAL  HORTICULTURAL  BOCIETTS  COUNTRY 

MEETINOS. 

We  have  reoeived  the  following  from  Ueaara.  Veitch  and 

"  Ton  last  week  published  a  latter  front  the  Beoretary  of  the 
Boyal  Hortionllnral  Society  to  ns  with  reference  to  the  non- 
holding  of  a  provincial  exhibition  this  year.  We  shall  feel 
obliged  by  yoor  pabliahing  this  week  the  enclosed,  which  is 
onr  reply  to  the  Secretary's  letter." 

"  Bojal  KnUe  JtaiMrj,  Slntfi  Bo»d,  Chiliu,  B.W. 
■■T*1iilMiT>8lh.ieTl. 
"  W.  A.  UodMj,  Emt;  SMntaiT,  Boril  HoitisiiltDnl  BcKditr. 
t>««Slr^Wabggtauki»wladgajaiDl«U«FOf  thtUtliliut.,  to  whlah 

.__. Mmua  oot  eotmr  npWiis. 

.  .  .    vrjgnui  niTpilB*  thai  It  u  odIt  aX  »  nomt  &  Ati^ 
Dovladgid  tbkt  tfai;  lum  b*a  luistiU  to 


I  vlUi  ngud  to  ■  pmrbiiiUI  at 

,  — , ^- ., B(  bdiw  obtalnsd  «uj  la  ooDHq 

iNDttoUinbT«hlU>onwlMa«uaoaanuiiiMiiildiih 

ukd  n  Udnk  U  la  Dot  sompUmMitaij  te  aaUUton  m  ft  bod;,  m 
tham  sitb  tha  eaaUtf  Om  *M  faUj  anUUad  (o,  to  aak  tham  maj  u 
last  momaDl,  ■«  It  warv,  to  balp  Iba  Cooaolt  bj  "  piopoaali  and  tii«aatloi 
cot  al  what  appaan  to  ni  to  In  ■  igrj  gnat  mlafortiuia  (or  tba  BwMr. 
■■"  "■  lU  millj  Triahed  to  ban  tba  oplcJoDi  ai  " 


ja  PminSjSbow  tl  j^tft'taMnuimw  w—  ^acdaltT  al 

1  'horUeoUnnl  lAd  ■"*"-■-'  anuaa;'  alaothU  'lan  matanal  altar. 
>«*  pTOpoaad  Is  tba  anaBganat  ol  totun  pnrfiudal  i' ~ 


Worui  yon  let  me  eorrset  a  printer'^  error  in  the  letter  that 
voa  were  good  enough  to  print  lost  week  t  I  spoke  of  gar- 
ieners  as  "  these  more  working  bees ;"  the  change  of  a  letter 
las  made  it  rneri  working  beea.    No  one  who  reads  the  attielee 


in  yonr  Journal  by  gardener  oontribntora  oi  Hr.  Fiah'a  ipeeohes 
would  eall  fint-elasa  gardeners  mere  working  bees. 

I  see  tha  question  of  a  country  show  is  being  revived.  As 
I  read  the  printed  sooounts,  they  seam  to  show  that  not  only 
all  the  old  oonntry  ^ow  land,  bat  the  sorplns  from  the  show 
»i  Bath  last  year,  have  bean  spent  by  tha  acting  Gonnoil  for 
the  general  (that  is,  msinly  Eensingtonian)  parposea  of  the 
Society.  But  etill  it  seems  a  vast  pity  that  suoh  a  temporary 
misappropriation  of  the  sorplns  ahoald  lead  to  a  break  in 
ooonti^  uiowa  which  have  nally  helped  horticnltoral  progreu. 
— OaoMi  F.  WiLson,  Heatherbank,  Wet/bridge  Beath. 

FLOWERS  FOB  OUB  B0BDER3.— No.  27. 

TKHONIl  AtJBKA.— GoLDia.rLonBiii  Iutohu. 

THia  fine  Callrarian  Irid  when  vigorously  grown,  and  iritb 
healthy  foliage,  is,  ondoabtedly,  one  of  the  handsomest  speeiea 
not  only  of  Its  genus,  bnt  even  of  the  natural  order  to  wMch  it 
belongs.  Unfortunately,  its  thin  membranous  foliage  not  sel- 
dom becomes  in  a  dry  atmoaphere  a  pmy  to  that  pest  of  the 


gardener,  red  spider,  and  its  vitality  being  thos  weakened,  the 
development  of  the  flower-spike  is  checked,  and  the  plant  ia 
shorn  of  much  ol  its  beanty.  With  ordinary  care,  however, 
and  the  ocoasional  use  of  Oishurst  compoond  or  Fowler's 
insecticide,  fallowed  by  the  syringe,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  preaerve  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  atate,  and  the  plant  will 
well  lep^  the  amateur  for  theae  slight  attentions. 

Strong  oorms  will  produoe  stems  from  2}  to  3  feet  high,  with 
a  branched  spike  bearing  nnmeroos  flowcni  of  a  rich  apricot 
oolonr,  each  2  Inches  aerosa. 

It  is  found  to  succeed  best  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
heath  soil,  loam,  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  small  portion  of  eharp 
white  sand ;  in  short,  in  the  same  compost  in  which  the 
Qtadiolus,  Ixia,  and  moat  of  the  plants  nHoally  claased  as 
Cape  bulbs  are  known  to  flourish.  The  corme  should  be 
potted  about  October,  in  well-drained  pots  filled  with  the 
above  oompost,  and  placed  in  a  oold  frame,  with  just  sofEeiKit 
protection  to  ward-ofl  severe  frost ;  and  daring  the  midwinter 
months  it  should  be  kept  nearly  di7.  Where  there  is  not  Uie 
convenience  of  a  oold  frame  the  pot  might  be  safely  placed  in 
the  window  of  a  cool  room ;  aid  in  either  situation  it  may  be 
retained  till  Uny,  when  it  should  be  stationed  oat-doors,  in  a 
partiaUy  shaded  bordsr,  upon  ashes,  to  exclude  the  worms. 
'-  -xm  as  the  Sower  scape  appears  the  plant  may  be  removed 


i.] 
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to  the  irindov,  or  a  oool  greenhoDM,  whia«  tha  derelopiSAiit 
of  tba  blouomi  will  prcHMed  more  fBToarsbl;  Uuui  vhen  titOj 
•xpotod.  Intbe  sotiuieni  oonntiM,  in  tftvotuablA  looftlitiei  tnd 
in  ■nitabje  soils,  it  may  be  plfuted-ant  litar  iangez  ot  liost  is 
otbt;  bet  the  conaa  sbonid  be  lepotted  In  sntnmD,  m  it  ij 
iae»p»bta  of  resittiog  BeTsre  fioit. 

Tritonia  fttuea  ma;  be  inoreaMd  b;  seed,  vhieb  is  prodaoed 
by  the  Btroogest  flower  Boapea,  if  the  plants  are  oontinned  in 
growth  after  flowerinsj  and  the  aeed  alionld  be  sown  as  Boon 
■a  gathered,  the  yoiUi^  plants  being  oaretuU;  preseired  bom 
frost  the  foUowiDg  winter.  II  is  worthy  of  remark  in  oon- 
neotion  with  the  growth  of  this  plant,  that  the  new  oonu 
annually  ptodneed  is  tonnd  at  a  dutanoe  vaiTing  trom  one  to 
Bereral  inobes  from  that  of  the  prenouB  year,  with  which  it  Ib 
oonneoted  by  a  atont  fibre.  Whether  the  older  aarms  perform 
any  nsefnl  fnnotion  ii  ucMriaJn,  bnt  they  neTer  flower  bnt 
oDoe,  though  often  remaining  nndeoayed  for  yean.  A^  the 
bulbs  of  some  species  ot  Tritonia  may  be  preserved  in  a  dry 
state  for  weeks,  it  ia  neceesary  to  poist  oat  that  in  the  eaae  ot 
T.  anreatbe  drying-olf  prooeae  mast  not  be  attempted.  When 
the  foliage  witbete  water  may  be  partially  withheld,  bat  the 
soil  most  on  no  aooount  be  permitted  to  booome  qnilo  dry. 

The  bloasoms  ot  this  plant  when  dried,  and  afterwards  maist- 
eoed  with  warm  water,  give  oat  a  strong  odonr  ot  saflron, 
whieh  OKDmBtaiice  haa  indaced  Dr.  Plan^on  to  oonstitute  it 
a  new  genns  nnder  the  name  of  Croooema,  b;  whioh  it  some- 
times  oecnre  in  catalognee. — {W.  Thompion'i  Englith  FUnctr 
Garden,  Btvued  by  the  Aulkor.) 


A  NEW  ENEMY  OF  THE  POTATO. 

I  WISH  to  lay  a  lew  words  abont  an  enemy  whieh  threatens 
to  lay  waste  one  of  Europe's  mostTalned  e«aalent«,the  Potato. 
For  along  time  North Amerloa has  had  to  contend  against  two 
foes,  whioh  devonred  the  early  shoots  and  leaves  of  Uie  Potato, 
and  thni  deettoyed  the  hopes  of  the  farmer  and  gardener. 
These  were  beetlea  belonging  to  the  same  family  ae  the  Blister- 
fly,  and  named  Lytta  atrata  (or  yittata)  and  Contbaris  viniaria. 
lliey  can  be  lept  within  bonods ;  bnt  of  late  a  third  beetie 
haa  appeared  among  ns,  which  really  threatens  to  drive  the 
Potato  oat  6l  oultiTation  altogether.  It  bears  the  name  ot 
the  Colorado  Potato-beetle  (Doryphora  decern -ponctata) ;  and 
dtonld  it  once  reach  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  be  carried  onob. 
served  aoroM  the  ocean,  then — woe  to  the  Potato-grower  of  the 
old  country  I 

A  man  must  witneu  the  myriad  legions  ot  this  iitseot,  and 
the  ravage*  ot  its  never-tiring  Jarvte,  in  order  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  terrible  danger  with  which  Enrope  is  threatened.  For 
myself,  judging  trom  the  tenacity  of  lite  exhibited  both  in  its 
larval  and  perteot  condition,  I  have  not  a  donbt  that  it  will 
soon  oveittep  the  boanda  of  North  America,  and  make  a  home 
for  itself  in  other  lands. 

Us  tme  domicile  is  in  the  Booliy  Mountains,  where  It  feeds 
on  a  species  of  wild  Potato,  Solannm  rostratnm  (or  earoliniann). 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  edible  Potato  (Solannm  tnbei- 
onim)  been  planted  by  aettlen  at  the  foot  of  uieae  monBtaina, 
than  Doryphora  attM^d  it  greedily ;  the  more  largely  ita  onl- 
tivation  extended  weatward,  the  faatar  did  its  insect  foe  travel 
in  an  easterly  direction,  and  sotUter  itself  over  the  land.  In 
the  year  1869  it  was  located  one  hundred  milea  west  of  Omaha 
city,  in  Nebraska  ;  in  1861  it  showed  itself  in  Iowa  ;  in  1865, 
not  only  had  it  begun  to  devastate  Uiasonri,  bnt  it  had  oraesed 
the  HiasisBippi  in  Illinois,  everywhere  leaving  behind  it  flourish- 
ing colottiea.  In  1868  Indiana  was  visited ;  in  ISTO  Ohio  and 
the  oonflnes  of  Canada  were  reached,  also  portions  of  Penn- 
Hylvmnia  and  New  York ;  and  its  eutrance  into  MaBEaohusetts 
waa  notified.  Daring  the  year  1871  a  great  army  of  these 
beetlea  covered  the  river  Detroit  in  Uidiigan,  crossed  Lake 
Erie  on  floaUng  leaves  uid  Bimilar  convenient  rafts,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  took  poBsession  of  the  coontry  between  St. 
Clair  and  Niagara  rivers.  Having  got  thos  far,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  stay  their  progress,  there  ia  every  reason  to  believe 
that  before  long  we  shall  hear  of  them  as  swarming  in  the 
sbeets  of  New  York  and  Boston  (as  they  already  swarm  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis),  and  then  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic 
is  a  mere  matter  of  time.  Moreover,  the  beetle  in  its  diflerent 
ata«eB  ia  ao  entirely  unaffected  by  the  eitrames  of  heat  and 
cdd,  of  wet  and  dry,  which  it  has  met  with  here,  that  I  have 
BO  doobt  it  will  care  as  little  for  the  ohanges  of  climate  which 
oeonr  in  the  temperate  zone  of  Europe,  and,  once  settied,  will 
qnicUy  become  natnr^ised. 

The  devastations  ot  the  Colorado  beetle  arc  all  the  greater 


from  the  fact  of  ita  propagating  itself  with  exttaordisary 
rapidity,  aareral  broods  following  each  other  in  the  cooise  ot 
the  year.  The  fint  batch  of  infant  larfra  appears  towards  the 
end  of  May,  or,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  of  April.  In  tact, 
seareely  has  the  Potato  idant  ghown  itaelt  above  the  ground, 
before  the  insect,  which  baa  been  bybernating  during  the 
winter,  also  wakes  to  life.  The  female  loses  no  time  in  de- 
poaitiug  from  aeren  hnndnd  to  twelve  hundred  eggs,  in  olosters 
of  twelve  or  thirteen,  on  the  under  side  ot  a  leaf.  Within  five 
or  ax  days,  aeoording  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  larvs 
escwe  from  the  egg  and  begin  their  work  of  devastation, 
whieh  goea  on  for  aome  aeventeen  days,  when  the  little  creatures 
retire  below  the  soil,  in  order  to  undergo  the  pupal  condition. 
After  a  delay  ot  ^tA  or  tonrieen  days  tlie  perfect  insect  comes. 
into  being,  and  the  business  of  egg-laying  commences  anew. 
In  this  way,  according  to  recent  observations,  three  broods 
follow  each  other ;  the  last,  as  just  stated,  wintering  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  No  description  can  do  joatioe  to  the 
marvellous  voracity  ot  this  insect,  enpecially  in  its  larval  state. 
When  once  a  field  of  Potatoes  has  been  attacked  all  hope  of  a 
harvest  must  be  given  up ;  in  a  very  few  days  it  is  changed 
into  an  and  waate — a  mere  maas  of  dried-np  stalks. 


Dorypbo 


Fig.  1.— Cdloik^  Potato  bulla  In  dlStmit  ttt^tt,  InuD 


time  the  cultivator  indulged  in  the  vain  hope  that 
»  was  a  mere  passer-by,  that  he  would  do  his  worst 

move  on,  without  becoming  a  permanent  nuisance. 

Others,  again,  fancied  that  a  hot  aunmer  and  autumn,  followed 
by  a  long  drought  in  the  ensuing  year,  tended  to  diminish  its 
nnmharB.  Bnt  it  has  been  proved  inoontoatably  that  the 
diminution  was  only  due  to  the  oircomstanoe  of  many  of  the 
laxrtB  pariaiiing,  through  being  unable  to  enter  the  ground 
hardened  and  baked  by  the  great  beat;  plenty  vrero  left  to 
eontiniv  ^^  breed. 

Ot  the  many  noatrama  that  haVe  been  smpbyed  for  the 
destrnotion  of  this  beietle,  one  only  haa  shown  itself  to  be  of  any 
value.  I  mean,  dusting  the  plants  with  the  lughly  poisonous 
substance  Paris  green — a  oompoond  ot  arsenic  and  oxide  of 
copper.  However,  setting  aside  the  dangers  ot  inhaling  this 
deadly  miiture  while  spreading  it  over  the  fields,  there  is  the 
additional  peril  of  impregnating  the  soil  with  it — a  peril  whioh 
eiperimenta  carried  ont  at  Washington  have  shown  to  be  well 
founded.  There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  plan  o(  hand- 
picking,  d^  after  day,  the  eggs,  larvte,  and  beetle ;  bat  even 


Fig.  a.— a,  Celonda  beetlo.    ) 
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wherever  it  comes  in  coniaot  with  the  skin.  If  a  woimded  spot 
be  touched  by  it,  seyere  inflammation  ensnes,  which  is  liable 
to  pass  into  nlcers,  and  an  application  of  it  to  the  eye  endangers 
vision  to  a  veiy  serious  extent. 

Fig.  1  gives  an  idea  of  the  Colorado  Potato  beetle  in  its 
different  stages.  The  eggs  are  of  a  deep  orange-yellow.  The 
larvsB  on  first  emerging  are  of  a  blacMsh  hue,  which  passes 
quickly  into  a  dark  red,  with  a  slight  orange  tint.  On  attain- 
ing their  full  size  the  colour  varies  between  orange,  reddish- 
yellow,  and  flesb.  At  c,  fig.  2,  is  shown  the  pupa;  at  a  the 
perfect  insect,  natural  size ;  a  foot  is  portrayed  at  & ;  a  wing- 
case  considerably  enlarged  at  d.  The  ^und  colour  of  the 
latter  is  creamy-yellow  (rakm-gelb),  with  five  black  longi- 
•  tudmal  stripes,  of  which  the  third  and  fourth  unite  at  the  base. 

Doryphora  does  not  by  any  means  confine  itself  to  the  Po- 
tato. Li  places  where  that  esculent  is  wanting,  it  will  support 
itself  on  any  other  member  of  the  Solanaceous  order — ^the  Egg- 
plant (S.  Melongena),  the  Tomato  (S.  Lycopersicum),  or  the 
Winter  Cherrv  (Physalis  viscosa).  Indeed,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Illinois  and  in  Wisconsin,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
it  has  established  itself  in  the  Cabbage  garden  as  readily  as  in 
the  Potato  field. — Fb.  H.,  State  of  IlUnois. — {Hardwicke^s 
Science-  Gossip.) 

[Our  attention  to  the  above  was  enforced  by  the  following 
note  from  a  gardener's  worthy  companion : — 

"  My  husband's  eyes  are  not  in  a  writing  condition.  He  asks 
me  to  send  you  a  paper  (but  doubts  not  that  you  have  seen  it) 
containing  a  notice  of  the  Colorado  Potato  beetle.  It  has  been 
sent  to  my  husband  by  Mr.  Beaulah,  an  intelligent  farmer  and 
Journal  admirer,  who  has  for  a  long  time  been  making  in- 
quiries, and  says  that  his  private  information  from  the  States 
warrants  him  in  daying  that  the  account  is  nothing  overdrawn. 
My  husband  thinks  if  the  pest  find  its  way  to  England  it  will 
be  in  a  pupa  state  with  seed  Potatoes,  or  that  some  enthusiastic 
naturalist  will  nurse  some  precious  specimens,  and  get  them 
over  alive,  and  then  expect  a  medal  from  the  Entomological 
Sodety  for  his  skill  and  perseverance."] 

A  SUGGESTION. 

A  THouaHT  has  struck  me  that  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society  might  do  good  service  by  offering  prizes  or  certificates 
of  merit  for  the  best-managed  gardens  in  the  district  in  which 
it  holds  its  provincial  exhibition,  thus  taking  a  lesson  from 
our  cottage-garden  societies.  It  does  not  take  a  very  sharp 
eye  to  perceive  the  improvement  that  takes  place  in  village 
gardens  where  merely  nominal  prizes  are  given :  weeds  disap- 
pear, crops  grow  more  vigorously,  and  the  men  are  better.  I 
am  aware  that  the  difficulties  would  be  greater  in  judging  largo 
gardens — it  would  be  difficult  to  find  judges  in  whom  everyone 
could  place  confidence,  but  I  believe  competent  and  impartial 
men  are  to  be  found.  The  expenses  would  be  great,  but  I 
think  the  benefit  to  be  derived  would  be  greater. 

The  provincial  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
are  getting  to  have  the  character  of  annual  gatherings  of  gar- 
deners. We  caii  always  reckon  on  meeting  some  old  friends 
and  making  a  few  new  ones  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  attend 
these  meetings  more  for  this  purpose  than  for  seeiug  the  exhi- 
bition itself.  We  can  also  generally  arrange  to  make  our  little 
holiday  tour  at  the  same  time  by  visiting  some  of  the  places 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  there  is  a  difficulty — there  are 
always  more  places  within  reach  than  one  can  find  time  and 
money  to  visit.  All  these  places  are  reported  in  the  horticul- 
tural papers  to  be  wonderfully  good,  and  it  is  true  there  is 
something  good  in  each  of  them ;  but  one  cannot  get  at  the 
comparative  quality  of  them,  and  is  always  disappointed  in  all 
because  some  are  better  and  some  worse  than  expected.  In 
a  littie  tour  I  took  at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  at  Manchester 
last  September  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  what  I  believe  was 
tiie  beet  managed  garden  I  ever  saw,  and  I  had  hardly  heard 
the  name  of  it  before,  and  certainly  should  not  have  thought 
of  going  there  to  look  for  good  gardening  had  I  not  been 
directed  by  one  who  knew.  If  some  scheme  could  be  launched 
whereby  we  could  have  an  authoritative  comparison  of  some 
of  the  best  gardens  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  exhi- 
bitions it  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  anxious  to  pick  up  as  much  information  as  possible  in  the 
shortest  time,  while  the  man  who  should  be  fortunate  enough 
to  be  marked  out  as  the  best  gardener  within  twenty  miles 
would  have  something  to  be  proud  of.  We  know  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  a  man  is  a  good  hand  at  his  profession  because 
he  sometimes  takes  the  first  prize  for  Grapes  or  OauUflowers. 


Perhaps  his  principal  attention  has  been  given  to  those  par- 
ticular things  he  exhibits  and  others  have  been  neglected,  or 
they  may  be  the  only  good  specimens  he  has ;  but  examine 
them  where  they  are  growing,  and  give  prizes  or  certificates 
for  the  best  house  of  fruit  of  any  one  kind,  the  best  managed 
kitchen  garden,  or  the  best  general  gardening,  and  you  at  once 
stamp  the  recipients  of  these  honours  as  something  to  admire 
and  imitate.^WM.  Taylor. 


ROSE  PETALS. 


I  WISH  to  say  a  few  words  in  favour  of  Boses  with  large 
petals.  Grace  and  beauty  of  form  in  our  floral  queen  must  go 
with  large  petals.  The  smaller-petalled  Boses  are  to  the  eye 
of  the  artist  often  too  confused  and  abrupt  in  their  curves  to  be 
nearly  so  graceful  as  the  larger  ones.  Wo  must  all  admit  that 
the  most  beautiful  shape  for  a  Boss  is  the  deei>ly-cupped  or 
half-globular  form,  as  in  Madame  Bothschild,  Pierre  Notting, 
Mar^chal  Niel,  &c.  With  this  shape  it  is  evident  that  much 
of  the  reverse  or  back  of  the  petal  is  seen,  and  when  in  red 
Boses  this  is  of  a  whitish  tint  or  dull  leaden  purple,  which  is 
too  often  the  case,  the  beaufy  of  the  form  is  seen  to  disad- 
vantage, as  colour  attracts  and  fills  the  eye  before  it  takes 
note  of  shape :  therefore  it  is  most  desirable  that  brilliant- 
coloured  Boses  should  be  thorough,  or  the  same  on  both  sides ; 
and  it  would  be  well  in  judging  a  new  Bose  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  large  well-curved  petals. 

The  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  large-petalled  Bose  I  ever 
saw  was  a  Laslia,  nearly  globular,  measuring  5}  inches  in 
diameter  by  nearly  4  inches  deep.  After  tMs  magnificent 
bloom  had  stood  three  days,  and  been  twice  exhibited,  I  mea- 
sured some  of  its  singularly  large,  thick,  shelly  petals,  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  like  lovely  pink  saucers.  The  curved,  arched, 
or  shell-shape  of  the  petals  adds  greatly  to  the  endurance  of 
the  flower,  and  exhibitors  have  often  proved  that  the  best 
Boses  to  stand  long  journeys  are  those  approaching  the  globular 
in  form. — Hbnry  Curtis,  Devon  Roaery^  Torquay. 


JAPANESE  GARDENS. 


Shlmonoseki,  November  25th,  1873. 

I  ARRIVED  here  from  Yamajuchi  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd, 
having  travelled  overland.  1  found  the  Bice  crop  aU  secured, 
and  the  price  has  fallen  to  about  Hd.  rio  or  69.  per  picul.  The 
country  is  now  beautiful  in  appearance,  owing  to  the  diHerent 
colours  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  On  the  hillsides  the  Ja- 
panese Wax  tree  (Bhus  succedanea),  which  is  extensively  culti- 
vated south  of  Eob6,  and  which  grows  to  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
Apple  tree,  or  the  Chinese  Tallow  tree,  has  now  turned  the 
colour  of  its  leaves  from  green  to  a  deep  blood-red,  and  as  they 
ripen  they  fall  off. 

The  country  between  Nagasaki  and  Kob6  is,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  noted  for  its  excellent  climate,  and  here  flowers  and 
slnrubs  grow  to  great  perfection.  At  the  present  time  you  can ' 
hardly  pass  a  siogle  house  without  noticing  the  beautiful 
Chrysanthemums,  some  of  the  blooms  fully  6  inches  across 
them,  and  of  every  colour.  As  this  is  the  royal  flower  it  is 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  flowers  are  taken  to  the 
large  towns,  where  there  is  no  room  for  small  gardens,  and  sold 
to  the  merchants,  <&c.  The  Japanese  gardener  understands 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  Chrysanthemum  far  better  than  we 
do  in  England,  and  there  is  much  for  our  floral  friends  to  learn 
in  their  cultivation.  I  can  assure  them  that  the  wonderful 
size  to  which  these  flowers  are  brought  would  astonish  them. 
I  find  that  the  Japanese  are  very  ci^nl  in  selecting  the  best 
soil  they  can  procure,  and  only  allow  two  or  three  blooms  to 
come  to  perfection  at  the  end  of  each  shoot.  Some  of  the 
flowers  are  remarkable,  and  most  peculiar  in  form  and  colour, 
and  I  never  saw  any  like  them  in  England.  We  have  white 
petals  striped  with  red  like  a  Carnation  or  CamelUa,  others 
looking  like  the  fringe  of  a  shawl. 

When  I  was  last  at  Nagasaki  I  visited  several  large  nurseries 
at  that  place,  and  found  several  shrubs  and  plants  of  extraor- 
dinary size.  What  would  some  of  our  English  florists  say  to 
having  Azaleas  45  feet  in  circumference? — such  was  the  case 
with  one  of  which  I  took  the  measurement.  The  Japanese,  as 
I  have  before  informed  yon,  have  a  neat  way  of  cutting  and 
training  their  shrubs.  Some  are  perfectly  flat  at  the  top, 
reminding  you  of  a  dining-room  table,  and  when  in  flower  the 
Azalea,  trained  in  this  way,  is  a  gorgeous  sight.  I  also  noticed 
several  variegated  plants,  the  names  of  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn,  except  those  which  are  veiy  general,  indud- 
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tag  the  Farlogiam  grande ;  ftlso  the  Sdadopityi  rertioillatA. 
Amongst  the  faees  I  obserred  a  Fir  which  was  yery  remarkable, 
and  mnsthaye  giyen.its  owner  considerable  trouble  in  training. 
It  was  abont  20  feet  high,  but  the  branches  were  brought  into 
the  shapes  of  tables  and  chairs,  which  mnst  haye  been  a  work 
of  constant  labour. 

There  is  a  Japanese  gentleman  connected  with  the  custom- 
house  here  who  is  a  great  florist,  and  spends  a  fortune  on  his 
plants.  On  the  morning  after  my  return  here  I  noticed  a 
boatload  of  Camellias  coming  on  shore  from  a  steamer  which 
had  just  arriyed ;  and  as  you  are  aware  I  haye  always  taken 
the  greatest  interest  in  all  connected  with  horticultural  matters, 
I  went  to  examine  them.  This  gentleman  had  just  imported 
them  from  Hong  Kong,  and  as  he  found  I  took  an  interest  in 
flowers  he  inyited  me  to  see  his  gardens,  and  well  did  it  repay 
me  for  the  short  wiJk.  His  honse  is  situated  on  the  hillside, 
oyerlooking  the  entire  straits,  and  is  protected  from  all  the 
north-east  and  northerly  winds  by  nature ;  and  owing  to  the 
way  in  whioh  he  has  laid  out  his  grounds  by  planting  Bamboo 
and  other  trees,  he  acquires  artificial  protection  from  other 
points.  He  has  had  a  greenhouse  built  after  the  English  plan, 
and  there  I  found  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Ferns  perhaps 
in  the  world.  I  counted  sixty-nine  diilerent  species,  all  look- 
ing the  picture  of  health.  If  I  could  haye  only  had  Mr.  Baines, 
of  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  along  with  me,  or  some  other  of 
my  floral  friends,  I  should  haye  been  enabled  to  haye  giyen 
your  readers  a  far  better  description  of  these  grounds  than  is 
now  in  my  power.  I  will,  neyertheless,  attempt  to  describe 
them.  Howeyer  highly  I  may  speak  of  them,  I  shall  be  unable 
to  do  them  t^e  justice  they  doserye. 

Situated  on  the  mountain  side,  the  rear  protecting  them  from 
north-east  and  east  winds,  stand  a  number  of  fine  forest  trees, 
which  are  common  in  this  district.  There  is  the  Abies  firma, 
Pines  Massoniana,  Giyptomeria  japonioa,  Sciadopitys  yerti- 
dUata,  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  or  Maiden-hair  tree.  There 
are  about  ten  of  the  latter,  all  of  whioh  haye  attained  a  great 
size.  As  I  haye  had  to  translate  the  names  from  Japanese  I 
may  haye  made  errors — I  hope  your  readers  will  excuse  me. 
The  Bamboo  grows  thickly  amongst  them.  To  the  front,  or 
south,  the  limd  and  sea  yiewis  splendid,  giving  a  prospect  of  the 
entire  straits  with  the  numerous  mountains  on  the  opposite 
side.  His  honse  is  situated  close  to  the  trees,  and  there  are 
three  terraces,  which  must  haye  been  some  considerable  expense 
in  their  construction.  These  are  laid  out  in  all  kinds  of  de- 
signs. The  highest  terrace,  or  No.  1  terrace,  is  adorned  with 
miniature  gardens,  comprising  shrubs  such  as  the  Parasol  Fir 
(Seiadopitys  yertioiUata)  and  Pines  of  other  yarieties ;  there 
are  also  a  number  of  fish  ponds,  in  whioh  perhaps  from  twenty 
to  a  hundred  gold  fish  are  aliye,  swimming  amongst  the  Lilies, 
which  almost  coyer  the  entire  surface  of  the  water.  On  the 
second  terrace  Azaleas  predominate ;  and  I  expect  next  spring 
I  shall  haye  a  treat  in  again  inspecting  this  garden,  as  each 
plant  is  different  in  colour.  There  are,  amongst  other  shrubs 
I  bad  pointed  out,  a  species  of  Kurya,  and  a  shrub,  the  name 
of  whioh  I  haye  been  imable  to  ascertain,  but  the  description 
given  by  its  owner  is  that  it  bears  sweet- scented  fiowers  in  the 
first  place,  and  now,  as  I  see  it,  looks  like  our  Holly,  being 
coyered  with  red  berries.  On  the  lower  terrace  there  are  more 
artificial  gardens,  and  the  Camellia  here  is  the  principal  plant 
grown,  though  tiiere  is  such  a  collection  of  yariegated  shrubs 
cut  in  the  most  heantiful  shapes  that  I  haye  oyer  seen,  thus 
taking  away  the  effect  of  the  Camellia  being  too  monotonous. 
On  the  border  the  Chrysanthemum  in  eyery  shape  and  colour 
is  now  in  full  bloom,  producing  a  yery  beautiful  effect.  On  a 
future  occasion  I  will  giye  your  readers  an  account  of  a  yiait  to 
anotl^r  garden  in  this  neighbourhood. — John  Tabkzb  Foster. 


A  WOBD  FOR  CAST-IRON  BOILERS. 

Up  to  the  present,  stern  winter  has  favoured  our  fuel  bills 
considerably,  but  should  the  wind  by  chance,  nautically  speak- 
ing, chop  round  to  the  north-east  now  that  nearly  everything 
under  glass  is  pushing  into  growth  much  heat  will  be  required 
to  prevent  injury  to  young  and  tender  plants,  and  would  greatiy 
affect  this  item  of  garden  expenditure,  although  the  season  is 
80  tax  advanced.  Any  information,  therefore,  how  to  avoid 
heavy  fuel  and  new  boiler  bills  is  sure  to  be  interesting  to 
the  many,  and  I  for  one  feel  much  obliged  to  Messrs.  £.  G. 
Henderson  &  Son  for  their  able  letter,  giving  their  experience 
with  Messrs.  Green  Sf  Son's  wrought-iron  boilers ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  regret  they  should  have  omitted  to  speak  on  the 
most  important  pointB~--durability  and  the  loss  of  heat  in  the 


stokehole,  which  latter  is  inevitable  with  any  apparatus  not 
surrounded  with  brickwork  or  "  insulated  "  to  stay  the  radia- 
tion, and  it  is  obvious  that  the  heat  escaping  by  this  means 
cannot  re-enter  the  piping  for  distribution  where  required. 
This  necessarily  involves  a  serious  loss. 

With  self -setting  boilers,  generally  speaking,  the  doors  and 
frames  are  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  fire ;  these  mostiy 
become  red  hot  even  if  the  apparatus  is  but  moderately  pushed^ 


E.  G.  Henderson  will  kindly  enlighten  us  as  to  their  probable 
lasting  powers,  as  I  understand  from  the  conclusion  of  their 
letter  that  fonz  by  the  same  makers  have  been  selected  to  replaee 
others. 

In  carefully  going  through  their  letter  I  find  with  regret  that 
the  cast-iron  tubular  alluded  to  has  not  received  that  respect 
it  is  justly  entitled  to  in  this  instance,  and  I  need  not  say  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  when  criticising  any  article  of  com- 
merce that  there  should  be  no  reserve  or  motive  beyond  bene- 
fiting the  public  at  large ;  and  further,  if  my  memory  does  not 
fail  me  in  dates  and  years,  the  fractured  tubular  served  them 
considerably  longer  (doing  its  work  cleverly  to  the  same  piping) 
than  two  of  the  wrought-iron  now  spoken  of  by  them  m  such 
eulogistic  terms. 

In  conclusion  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  how  much  the  two 
removed  wrought-iron  boilers  were  fractured  less  than  the 
tubular,  and  why  removed  to  give  place  to  others  composed 
partiy  of  wrought  and  cast  iron.— N.  B. 


TRIAL  OP  ONIONS  AT  SEAHAM  HALL, 

DURHAM,  1873. 


Brown  Globe 


Blood  Bed 


Brown  Spanish 

^Bedlotdahire   GhamploD 
Deptford 


Aug.  12 


DaoTers  Tellow 


n 


n 


n 


i> 


tt 


u 


12 
20 


Keeping 
Qaalltiee. 


Good 
Good 


Good 
Good 


13 .  Very  good 


12 


Flat  Italian  Tripoli 


Globe  TripoU 
Giant  Bocca 


Giant  Madeira 


Jamee'  Keeping  . . . . 
^Naaeby  Mammoath 


♦Nnneham  Park 


Neapolitan  Marzagole 

New  Qneen 

^Beading   t . . . . 


BilYer.aUnned. 
Two-hladod ... 


White  Lisbon. 
Welsh  


Sept.  1 

Late 

Late 


Sept  8 


Sept.  12 


It 


12 


July 


If 


Good 

Bad 

Bad 
Bad 


} 


Bad 
Good 
Good 
Good 


Good 


Aug.  12 


White  Spanish 

White  Globe  .. 

White  Italian . . 

^Hanison's 

Letofigtw 


ImpioiTed 


Bad 


Bad 
Bad 
Good 


A  good  old  yariely  ol  the  true 

Hhape. 
A  dork  red   variety;   seemn 

likely  to  keep  a  long  time 

to  come. 
A  good  useful  sort  of  medinm 

size. 
Good  shape;  seems  to  keep 

well. 
A  large  Tsriety,  sandy  brown 

colour,  and  good  shape. 
Much  the  pame  oboracter  as 

Bedfordshire  Champion. 
Yerj  mnchiike  the  Bl(X>dRed 

in  shape  and  oolonr. 
These  two  Tarieties  resemble 

eaeh  other  both  in  shape 

and  size.   Kinds  more  suit- 
able for  autumn  sowing. 
A       large      globular-shaped 

variety. 
A  nlee  ooropaot-looking  kind, 

much  like  Brown  Globe. 
One  of  the  bept  in  this  trial ; 

floe  for  exhibition. 
The  same  as  Naseby  Mam- 
moth. 
An  early  white  Variety. 
Similar  to  the  last-named. 
A  well-known  good  variety, 

but  not  BO  large  as  Naseby 

Mammoth. 
GK>od  for  piokling. 
An  early  variety  of  no  great 

merit. 
Similar  to  Silver-skinned. 
Foliage  upright;  of  no  great 

merit. 
Good  for  autumn  use. 
The  same  as  Brown  Globe. 
The  same  aa  Silver^skinned. 

Fine  for  exhibition,  and  rather 
larger  than  Nuneham  Park 
and  Naseby  Mammoth. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
— R.  H.  D. 


{*)  are  the  best  in  this  trial. 


MTRSIPHYLLUM  ASPARAGOIDES. 

This  beautiful  and  useful  plant  is  not  grown  in  any  quantity 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

An  Ajmerican  friend,  who  has  been  in  a  florist's  business  in 
Boston  fifteen  years,  going  through  the  houses  here,  seeing  a 
batch  of  this  beautiful  old  favourite,  speaks  of  it  as  follows : — 
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"  Tbu  pUnt  -WB  grow  in  Amerioa  bj  the  thotuund.  I  1ibt« 
.  a  bonis  100  feet  lonft  and  SO  feet  yride  darotad  ectirelj  to 
it :  and  although  it  grows  yards  in  ■  few  weeha,  I  have  » 
difficnity  to  keep  up  a  stook  equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  awd 
prinoip^y  lor  maMug  wreatha,  hauaa  deooration,  miiiiig  with 
ent  flowers,  omamenticg  the  hair,  trimming  ladies'  dreaaea 
for  balls  and  parties,  and  is  never  sold  tor  less  than  a  doUat 
par  jard.  It  is  of  very  easy  ooltoie  in  a  cool  greenhonae  or 
oomtervatory ;  it  will  grow  jarda  in  a  few  weeka  from  the  time 
of  sowing.  It  is  planted  in  Miee  or  pots.  Small  twine  la  plaoed 
for  it  to  oling  to.  It  is  very  mnoh  admired  here,  and  I  hope 
before  this  ia  in  print  that  I  shall  have  thonaanSs  of  it  for 
deoorating  purposes."  It  is  many  years  ainoa  this  plant  was 
introdnoed  into  England,  bat  like  many  more  old  favooritea 
it  is  east  away  to  make  room  for  the  newer  and  lees  nsetnl,— 
H.  U0MI.HT,  Hndre  Qardfits,  Mtmnuyuth. 

[We  quite  agree  with  om-  eottespondent.  It  is  many  years 
since  we  saw  its  white  flowers  adomlng  a  oonserratory  in 
winter.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was 
oultivated  in  this  country  as  long  ago  as  1702. — Ens.] 


THE    MiRMORA  RAIDISSEUB. 

FBtni-TBEE  wrils  are  now  BO  frequently  wired  tor  donvenienoe 
of  training,  aa  well  as  to  prevent  the  brii^ork  being  pitted  with 
nail  holes,  that  a  cheap  and  efficient  raidiaseor  or  wire-atrainer 
is  aure  to  meet  with  extenaive  adoption.  There  are  many 
such  contrivances  in  nse  at  the  present  time,  but  one  o(  tlie 
eimpleet  and  most  effective  is  that  invented  by  the  AbM  Uar. 
mora  some  yean  ago,  and  figured  and  described  in  the  "  Bevne 


principle  aa  the  oapaton.  One  end  of  Ute  wire  is  passed  through 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  capstan,  which  is  in  (aat  a  small 
iron  blinder,  and  made  fast  to  a  hook  in  the  wall.  The  wire 
Is  then  unrolled  and  its  other  end  fastened  in  the  eame  w^ ; 
the  capstan  is  then  moved  to  the  oentre  of  the  length,  and  two 
pieces  of  iron  wire,  oa  thick  as  a  qnill  and  8  inches  long,  used 
aa  levers,  serve  to  torn  the  capstan  and  roH  on  it  the  wire  from 
each  side.  When  the  wire  is  tigbtened-np  one  of  the  levers  is 
left  in  its  hole,  the  far  end  reaUng  against  the  wall,  or  the 
U-handle  against  the  strained  wirs,  aa  a  stop  to  prevent  unwind- 
ing. For  espaliers  aa  S-shapad  capstan  is  used,  and  the  wire 
having  been  first  passed  throogh  posts  at  the  requisite  dis- 
tance apart,  is  oanied  throngh  the  hole  in  the  capstan,  and 
tigbtened-up  by  tnming  the  two  ends.  When  tius  is  aatis- 
tactorily  completed  the  ends  of  the  capstan  are  plaoed  vertically 
against  the  post  to  prevent  the  wire  unrolling.  A.  still  more 
simple  form  ol  this  wire-atrainer  eonaiats  in  doing  away  with 
the  beot  handle,  renreHiited  in  the  flgnre,  and  retaining  the 
oapataa  alone,  whieh  in  this  eaae  is  made  to  tnm  in  the  grip 
ol  two  hooks  driven  into  the  wall  a  short  distaoM  vptxi,  or  of 
one  double-olawed  hook. 


were  gardens,  attaehed  to  the  royal  reaidensea  aoon  after  the 
eatabliahment  of  the  Norman  dynasty. 

In  the  "Liber  Niger  Domus"  of  Edward  IV.  (1461-1488) 
are  detailed  the  duties  of  the  various  ofSeera  of  the  royal 
household,  and  among  them  that  the  "  Berjeant  of  the  Oon- 
leotionary  "  had  the  core  of  "  dates,  figgea,  raiaonnes,  wardens, 
peatys,  apples,  qoinoee,  oherryee,  and  all  other  fmytes  after 
the  seasonne."  He  was  to  take  care  that  then  was  asuffioient 
Bcpplj  "had  ot  the  King's  gardynes,  as  chsrryes,  peorea, 
apples,  nnttes  greate  and  smalle,  for  somer  season,  and  for 
Isnten  wardens,  quinoaa,  and  other."  Bo  there  were  royal 
gordenera  then,  la  the  "Privy  Purse  Ezpeosas"  ot  EUes- 
beth  of  York,  afterwaMs  Heniy  VII.'s  qneen,  in  the  year  1503, 
mention  is  made  ot  '*  the  keper  ol  the  lltle  gardyn  at  Winde- 
aour."  Baynard's  Oastle,  London,  was  also  then  a  royal  leei- 
denoe,  and  one  entry  is  "to  Waltier  Beynold,  keper  of  the 
garden  at  B^nardes  Castle,  tor  his  wages  for  a  nole  yere 
ended  at  Mighelmas  last  passed,  sixty  shillingB  and  ten  pence." 
We  mij  readouably  eonelnde  that  "  gardening  and  gardeners  " 
benefited  the  oommtmi^  two  centnriea  earlicr,'toT  from  a  H8. 
ot  oookeiy,  written  early  in  the  fourteentli  eentniy,  poesesMd 
by  the  Boyal  Society,  we  learn  that  there  were  semd  to  table 
various  preparations  ot  {we  retain  the  spelling)  lekes,  onyons, 
oabaches,  rapes,  gonrdys,  green  pesen,  parseU,  sage,  saveray, 
ysope,  chebollee,  mynt,  peletur,  costmaryn,  fenell.  At  that 
time  onr  grocers'  onrrants  wereiialled  "  raisynges  ot  corance." 
Descending  lower  in  the  order  o(  time  we  find  mention  ol  a 
gardener  named  Woolf,  and  Oough  the  antiqnsi;  says  that 
he  was  a  Freneh  priest.  Henry  Till.  (1609-1647)  sent  him  to 
travel  on  the  continent  for  the  potpoae  of  acquiring  a  better 
knowledge  of  gardening,  and  it  ia  recorded  that  he  bronght 
bock  vanouE  varietiea  of  fruita  and  vegetables.  He  was  pro- 
bably gardener  at  Windsor,  for  we  'find  in  the  "  Privy  Pnrae 
Eipenses  of  Princess  Mary,"  in  15S6,  that  "Jaspar  was 
keeper  of  the  garden  at  Newhall,"  or  Beaulieu,  aa  it  waa 
also  colled,  another  royal  residence  in  Basei,  and  a  "  Frencha 
gardener  at  Westmytuter,"   probably  Bt.  James's,  and  this 

:  might  be  Wooll  before  mentioned.  She  also  mentions  "  the 
keeper  of  the  King's  garden  at  Grenewiohe ;"  he  brought  her 
"hsrbei  and  flowres,"  and  on  which  occasion  shegafehim2>. 

.  Meationjftalso  made  ot  "the  Qwene's  Rafdaner  at  Hampton 
Coort,"  and'  anotho'  entry  shows  that  his  name  was  Cfai^)man , 

I  and  that  he  carried  Pears  to  Prineees  Mary  J  bnt  six  years  later 
the  gaftener's  name  was  Edmund,  and  he  received  6<.  for  the 
Strawberries  he  bronght, 

Jneen  Elizabeth  (1668-1 603), among  "  artificers,"  in  her  pay 
a  '■  maker  of  hearb-bowres  and  planters  ol  trees,"  his  tea 
;  being  £86.    Her  "  gardiner  "  at  St.  James's  tea  was  £9  2t.  &d. ; 
at  Hampton  Oonrt,  £8  U.  Sd. ;  at  Chelsea,  £6  li.  8d. ;  at 
Eltham,  £11  11).  4il. ;   at  Oreenwicb,  £7  4i.  2d.;    at  Rich, 
mond,  £4  lit.  Sd. ;   at  Windsor  "  the  keeper  of  the  garden 
DndertheCaBtle,"£4;  and  at  Woodstock,  £3  D>.  lOd.    Besides 
I   these  she  had  In  pi^  many  keepers  ot  porks  and  other  appnr 
,  tenanoes  ot  her  very  many  residences,  among  which  it  now 
,  reads  comical  that  there  was  In  "  Haribone,  keeper  of  the 
I  bowse,  Covent  Qorden  and  the  woodes,"  his  fee  waa  £10. 
We  have  belore  us  an  original  order  tor  the  payment  ot 
Qneen  Bhzabeth's  gardener  at  Hampton  Court.    It  was  at  the 
close  of  herreign,aDd  the  wages  were  higher  than  j net  named. 
"  My  vxbtoood  Lobd, — This  bearer,  John  Dinye,  her  Majesty's 
gardiner  at  Hampton  Court,  to  whom  her  Majesty  bath  granted 
a  Privy  Seal  of  two  shillings  by  the  day  for  bimBelf  and  ten- 
pence  for  his  DUD,  bath  continned  in  doily  employment  there 
hom  the  least  ol  the  Birth  ot  oar  Lord  Ood  last  past,  until  the 
feast  day  ot  the  Annunciation  of  our  bleiwdVirRiu  Mory  then 
next  tallowing,  which  I  am  from  time  to  time  to  Hignity  to  year 
Lordship.    And  therefore  I  pray  yonr  Lordsbip  that  upon  thia 
my  certificate  he  may  receive  his  pay  due  unto  him  occordindy. 
At  the  Court  at  Whitehall  thia  a7th  of  March,  1801. 

"  Your  Lordship's  very  assured  hinpTnnti  and  friend  to  com- 
mand, "  NOTTtHQHAM." 

In  King  James  I. 'a  reign  (160S-1625)  it  pozzlea  na  to  disoem 
why  AlpfaonsuE  Fowle,  keeper  ol  St.  James's  gwden.had  £160 
yearly,  whilst  Edward  Lonnal,  keeper  of  the  garden  and  or- 
chard at  Biohmond,  had  only  49(.  4d. 


GAKDENEBS  AT  THE  EOTAL  PALACES. 
Ih  answer  to  a  correspondent, 
little  doubt  that  In  fact  there  « 


OGSTON  HALL, 

THB  KBaiDENCE  OF  MBS.  TUHBUTT. 

Fob  natural  scenery  there  are  tew  English  eoontiea  which 

can  vie  with  Derl^sbire.    It  does  not  present  the  wft  rural 

landsoapes  of  many  ot  the  more  southern  parts  ot  the  country, 

the  thatched  cottages  nestling  in  the  valley,  or  dnstered  ronnd 
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tba  idiito-tomnd  aknnh,  and  fonning  »  littU  vUIags  vlun 
kll  bsipMki  a  pMoe  Hid  eomfort  a  akwer  inipMtlon  but  too 
often  piOTM  to  b«  imagiuaiT ;  no,  on  (ha  ooatmy,  Darbyahire 
tasneij  ii  of  a  boldai,  irildar  ehaMoter,  and  at  w«  traTtl 
northwaidi  Into  the  P«ak  diatrlat  it  beoomaa  aven  majaaUt. 
From  hlU  and  daU  and  rapid  riTar  «•  pM*  to  praoipKonf 
frowning  raaks,.  foaming  tomnte  taaiing  madlr  am  thair 
bioba  tUmj  bedi,  danM  wood*,  and  irida  moon,  which  when 
tha  Haathw  ia  in  bloMom  are  grud  w^Mpiw  of  Natare'i 
oolom-piotiiiM.  AUlionghtbanatnnlltatiinainthaAUnton 
diatriot  an  not  naailj  po  afariking  w  thoaa  between  Matloek, 
Bnxton,  and  Obeeterfleld— wbare,  too,  there  aie  nomennu 
gmtlemea'a  aeata,  loramoet  among  tham  being  CliatiwoTUi 
andlHardwiek  Hall,  belonging  to  the  Coke  of  Deronehire— 
■tan  Uie  ooontry  offere  many  beantifal  Tiewi  tiom  the  ridgea 
irtiieh  riie  np  towardi  the  billi.    Capping  one  of  tbeae  emi- 


id  at  a  eonalderabla  eleridion,  ii  Ogeton  Ball,  a 
_.__  itone-bnilt  mansion,  vhloh  aa  it  at  pnaent  atanda 
m^  be  oouidered  an  entirely  modem  maniion,  having  bem 


the  prineipal  budowner  ii 
we  believe  it  belonged  ' 
hiitorj  we  are  nnable  t(      , 

Adjoining  the  manaion  ii  the  handeome  arohiteotonl  itone 
oonawratoij  lean  in  onr  engraTing,*  and  irhiah  forma,  indeed, 
the  moat  important  leatnie  in  the  garden  at  thia  aeaaon.  It 
ia  46  feet  long,  93  feet  wide,  24  feet  high,  and  ia  tuiniihed  with 
eioeUent  taato  and  eSeot.  Oooopjing  a  vitee  in  the  centre  ia  a 
handaoma  plant  of  Diokeonia  antarctioa,  and  on  the  pedeetal 
are  grouped  Chineee  Primoiaa  literally  mauee  of  bloom. 
Other  groDpe  of  the  aame  flowsrj  arej  placed  here  and  there, 
and  theae  with  Oamelllaa,  Epaoriees,  and  Cineiaiiae^ve  an 


agreeaUa  glow  of  eoloni  to  a  home  in  whieh  the  green  ia  not, 
aa  is  often  the  oaaa  at  thia  time  of  yeai,  the  predominant  hue. 
Among  other  plante,  beatdee  Orange  treea,  Cordylinei,  Iiomana 
gibba,  andChamKropahnmllii,  oneof  agDodpabr,of  whieh  the 
fellow  was  in  another  honae,  there  were  ezeellent  ipedmena  of 
Apheleiie  homilia,  Folygala  DalmaiaiBna,  a  Fleroma,  Ae.,  which 
fignie  at  the  anmmer  eiliibitiona  of  the  diatriot.  Bhododen- 
dron  Edgwortbii,  one  of  the  moat  fragrant  aa  well  ae  the  mo«t 
I>eantifnloftheIndianBhododendiona,  heTeUoomafreal;;  the 
plant,  though  notlarge,  having  generally  frcMn  twenty  to  thir^ 
blooma.andpeifnnungtbawholehoQae.  Hr.Beynoldi  finds  that 
it  ia  neeetaa^  to  keep  it  rather  eonSned  aa  regards  pot-room, 
otherwise  ite  tenden^  i*  to  prodnee  wood  instead  of  flowers.  It 
may  he  added  that  the  plant  ie  now  showing  Indleationa  ot 
agun  fiowering  freely.  Opening  ont  from  the  eansermtory  la 
a  amalt  fpmary,  oontaining  aererol  good  epedmens  of  green- 
hoose  7emi  of  moderate  sUe. 

Sonth  ot  the  terraee,  in  front  ol  the  eonserr&tory  and  of  the 
bonae  aa  well,  U  ■  neatly-Iaid-ont  flower  garden  on  giaas,  wlUi 
beda  oonTeigtng  towards  a  fonntaln  in  the  eentre,  asperated 
from  each  otlwr  by  pathways  ot  Derbysliire  apar ;  and  this 
again  orerlooka  the  croqnet  lawn,  from  whieh  the  gionnd 
elopes  down  to  the  lake,  end  a  pic' 
be^d.    Beltaofahnibs,ehiefl7Bhod 


ting  of  these  tenaoe  gaidsna,  and  in  front  ol  the  abrabs  In 
sommer,  flowers  and  eolottred-IeftTed  plante  are  ribboned  and 
TBndyked.  Forming  the  backgionnd  and  shdtet  to  the  whole, 
aa  seen  in  the  engraving,  are  lofty  Blm,  Beech,  and  Oak  trees. 

The  kltehen  gwden  u  of  no  great  extent,  being  leee  than  an 
acre  within  the  walla,  and  inolndlng  an  orohard  there  ie  perhstis 
as  mnob  ontside  ;  bnt  it  it  remarkably  well  ordered.  Ihe 
paths  an  all  aaphatted ,  and  in  a  ponring  rain  were  clean  and 
— well,  not  diy  as  one  would  be  apt  to  say— ibt  for  walking 
praetieally  so,  and  defined  by  a  neat,  dwarf,  narrow.  Box  edging. 
The  soil  is  light,  apparmtly  a  deetnnpoted  sandstone,  resUng 
on  the  took,  and  snaa  Tsgetable  cropa  wall,  especially  early  ones, 
and  trait  tieea  tolendttr  well,  bat  the  groond  is  veiy  ahsJlowin 
l^aees.  The  wall  trees  ace  wall  maiuiaed ;  and  aome  eepalier 
Pears  in  front  ot  the  weat-aspeet  wall  border  trained  on  high 
iron  fencing  are  ezeellent  examples  of  that  mode  of  training, 
and  Tcry  aatiafaetory  in  regard  to  prodnation  as  well. 

The  extent  of  glass  is  but  smalL  There  ii  a  email  FsBch 
honse,  forming  a  lobby  to  the  vineries,  ot  whloh  there  are  two 
lean-to's  34  teet  by  16,  one  need  as  an  early,  the  other  aa  a  late 
honse.  In  the  early  division,  besides  the  Vines  were  Azaleas 
_    .  — ._j_i__. i_   .^jjjj^  JjjIp  flower  at  E aster,  likewise 


•  iniiBaplwtdgMvbtiTlb.ClsthDtUUlaik. 
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a  nomber  of  pots  of  Lilinm  Bpedofliun  panotaiam  and  album, 
with  whioh  Mr.  Beynolds,  the  gurdener,  is  yerj  snooessfiil ;  xb- 
potting  the  bulbs  in  November  in  peat,  loam,  and  silyer  sand, 
placing  three  in  a  9  or  11-inch  pot,  from  whioh  he  obtains 
from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers,  which  render  the  conseryatory 
extremely  gay  at  the  end  of  sommer.  In  the  late  yinery  there 
were  some  excellent  Moscats  hanging,  though  the  beet  bunches 
had  been  cut,  and  Alicante  was  in  good  preservation.  Some 
bedding  Calceolarias  had  been  removed  thither,  though  Mr. 
Beynolds  did  not  approve  of  the  practice,  as  they  are  far  more 
healthy  and  free  from  insects  in  frames ;  but  there  the  miee 
attacked  them  and  cleared  off  row  after  row,  so  that  they  had 
to  be  removed  to  the  only  available  place  of  safety.  In  a  span- 
roofed  stove  were  good  plants  of  Maranta  zebrina,  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  Oypripedium  insigne,  Dracfena  terminalis,  and  some 
others ;  but  the  Poinsettias,  with  which  it  had  recently  been 
very  gay,  were  nearly  over ;  not  so  that  useful  plant  Euphorbia 
jacqniniaeJQora,  which  was  still  in  beauty.  A  lean-to  orchard 
house,  33  feet  by  12,  is  found  very  useful  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  yielding  an  abundance  of  fruit.  The  practice 
IB  to  plunge  the  pot  trees  out  of  doors  when  the  wood  is  nearly 
ripe,  and  to  plunge  them  in-doors  when  about  to  come  into 
flower.  For  top-dressing,  horse  droppings  and  loam  are  ap- 
plied when  the  trees  are  turned  out,  and  when  this  dressing 
disappears  horse  droppings  alone.  Some  small  Pear  trees 
planted  out  in  the  back  border  had  borne  well,  especially  Marie 
Louise. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  management  of  the  place  was 
highly  creditable,  especially  as  Mr.  Beynolds  has,  besides  the 
garden,  the  home  farm  of  some  eighty  acres  to  look  after. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GARDENING. 

Vbrt  much  of  the  pleasure  of  a  garden  will  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  its  walks  are  formed.  A  walk  that  becomes 
cloggy  or  slimy  in  wet  weather  or  after  frosts,  or  allows  the 
water  to  lodge  upon  it  during  and  after  rains,  and  has  a  surface 
of  coarse  and  harsh  or  loose  materials,  will  do  much  towards 
deterring  persons  from  uBing  their  gardens  constantly,  or  at 
leajBt  wili  rob  them  of  a  good  deal  of  enjoyment.  Dryness  can 
be  obtained  ia  a  walk  by  shaping  the  ground  properly  in  forminff 
it,  by  roundiQ|;  it  slightly  in  the  middle,  by  givmg  it  a  decided 
fall  m  some  direction,  and  placing  gratings  and  places  for  water 
at  the  lowest  points,  and  by  using  suitable  materials  both  for  the 
foundation  and  the  surface.  In  the  ground  formation  of  a  walk 
a  firm  bottom  should  be  obtained,  and  it  should  be  pared  as 
smooth  as  possible,  keeping  it  from  8  to  6  inches  higher  in  the 
centre,  according  to  its  width.  At  both  sides  the  ground  should 
be  sloped  gradually  down  for  about  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  width 
to  the  extreme  margins,  where  it  may  be  6  or  9  inches  deeper 
«than  at  any  other  part.  These  extra  cuts  at  the  sides  are  to  be 
filled  with  rougher  materials,  and  to  follow  the  general  inclina- 
tion of  the  walk  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  By  laying  the 
groundwork  of  a  walk  thus  nigh  in  the  centre,  and  smoothly 
sloping  to  a  kind  of  drain  at  each  side,  the  utmost  poesiblie 
dzynesB  will  be  gained. 

The  first  operation  on  land  Will  be  to  thoroughly  drain  it. 
No  description  of  ornamental  or  useful  plants  wul  thrive  well 
npon  undrained  ground  that  is  not  naturally  dry  and  open,  nor 
can  such  land  ever  yield  any  permanent  enjoyment  and  comfort. 
A  cold  damp  soil  is  decidedly  uncongenial  to  both  n-yi^m^^  and 
vegetable  hfe.  Drainage  is  not  mererj^  valuable  in  the  removal 
of  stagnant  water,  which  is  so  injunous  to  plants  and  so  pro- 
ductive of  discomfort ;  it  also  has  the  direct  effect  of  making 
the  soil  warmer,  and  admitting  air  and  gases  freely.  The  tem- 
perature of  ground  that  is  saturated  with  water  can  never  be 
greatly  increased  by  whatever  power  of  sun  it  may  be  acted 
upon,  nor  can  air  circulate  properly  through  a  liquia  medium, 
warmth  and  air  to  the  roots  neing  therefore  essential  to  the 
healthy  growth  and  fertility  of  plants,  drainage  becomes  of  the 
highest  consequence  in  soils  that  are  naturally  wet. 

I^.the  grtenJtouse  and  pits  yroaeed  with  potting  plants  for 
bedding-out.  Galoeolarias  and  other  softwooded  plants  that 
require  it  may  also  be  potted,  takinff  care  to  drain  the  pots  well. 
The  propagation  of  plants  for  beading-out  may  now  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  according  to  the  number  required;  but  clumps 
should  not  be  kept  shabby  for  the  want  of  a  few  plants,  as 
they  are  readily  propagated  at  this  season.  For  cutting-pots 
I  generally  use  48's  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  Over 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  I  place  an  inverted  60-Bized  pot,  and 
round  it  potsherds  broken  small,  over  these  some  moss,  and  then 
nll-up  with  a  compost  of  peat,  sand,  and  leaf  mould  in  equal 
quantities,  leaving  about  half  an  inch  of  white  sand  at  the  top, 
which  runs  into  toe  holes  as  the  cuttings  are  inserted.  A  stock 
of  pots  thus  prepared  should  be  kept  in  a  frame  or  propagating 
house,  as  nothing  is  so  injurious  to  cuttings  taken  from  plants 
growing  m  heat  as  to  put  them  into  oold  aoilt    Cutting  c«imot 


be  too  short  if  they  have  the  neoeasary  buds  to  form  a  plant, 
neiUier  oan  they  be  inserted  too  shallow  if  they  are  made  firm 
in  the  pots. 

Trenching  vaoant  ground  in  preference  to  digging  should  at 
all  times  be  praotised  if  time  permit.  The  amateur  should 
endeavour  to  get  the  whole  of  his  garden  trenched  over  once  in 
the  course  of  three  years  at  the  farthest.  He  should  go  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  surface  soil,  taking  care  not  to  bring  up  the 
surface  soil ;  this  should  be  loosened  with  a  fork  deeply,  ana  left 
in  its  place. 

In  the  Vegetable  department  sow  either  on  a  slight  hotbed  or 
in  pans  the  first  crop  of  Seymour's  White  Celery,  and  some 
early  Cauliflower,  also  a  small  crop  of  Impseniated  Early  White 
Brooooli.  If  the  crops  before  reoommended  are  not  sown,  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  getting  them  in.  Make  yotir  first  sowing 
of  Marrow  Peas,  also  put  in  the  last  crop  of  early  ones.  Spinach, 
Lettuce,  Badishes,  both  long  and  Turnip-rooted ;  Dutch  Turnip, 
and  Early  Horn  Carrot  if  wanted  early,  must  be  sown  with(}ut 
delay.  A  good  breadth  of  early  Potatoes  must  be  planted,  and 
get  the  ground  ready  for  Carrots  in  the  early  part  of  the  month. 

The  first  thing  to  attend  to  in  the  out-door  planting  is  trench- 
ing the  land.  This  must  be  done  to  a  considerable  depth,  say 
about  2  feet  or  80  inches.  If  an  orchard  or  a  flower  garden  is  to 
be  laid-out  for  the  first  time,  the  general  drainage  must  be 
looked  to  before  success  can  be  hoped  for ;  but  if  a  new  bed 
is  onlv  contemplated,  or  the  planting  of  a  single  tree,  the  soil 
must  be  well  disturbed,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  inclined  to  retain 
wet  an  artificial  drainage  of  bricks  and  stones  is  desirable.  The 
digging  must  also  extend  much  beyond  the  hole  necessary  for 
admitting  the  roots  of  the  tree.  The  further  this  is  done  the 
better,  as  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  surrounding  soil  has  not 
been  disturbed  for  some  time,  and  roots  placed  in  a  hole  en-' 
compassed  by  such  a  hard  mass  will  not  ramify,  but  will  be 
similarlv  situated  with  those  in  pots.  Trees  and  shrubs  should 
always  be  planted  high  to  counteract  the  evils  arising  from  un- 
suitable suDsoils,  and  aJso  to  allow  the  air  to  get  at  the  roots. 
People  seem  to  think  that,  provided  the  stem  appears  above 
ground,  it  matters  nothing  where  the  roots  are,  ana  we  often  see 
newly-planted  trees  covered-up  to  the  stem  with  paving  stones 
or  gravel.  The  nearer  the  roots  are  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
more  poirous  the  soil  above  them,  the  better,  in  the  matter 
of  roots  the  smaller  ones  should  be  carefully  preserved,  arranged 
round  the  tree  as  much  as  possible,  and  kept  near  the  surface. 
It  thus  appears  that  in  tnoisplantinK  care  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  bunches  of  roots  and  fibres,  which  are  too  often 
torn  from  the  stronger  roots  and  left  in  the  ground.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  even  in  some  nurseries  too  little  attention  is 
given  to  this  matter,  for  v/e  often  see  trees  sent  out  with  only  a 
strong  stick  of  old  roots  attached,  aJl  that  was  reaily  valuable 
having  been  cut  or  rent  away.  The  remedy  for  this  unworkman- 
like treatment  is  for  amateurs  to  be  more  knowing  on  such 
matters  themselves,  and  to  refuse  to  purchase  trees  which  are  so 
roughly  treated.  Firmly  tread-down  and  water,  and  your  work 
is  done,  always  remembering  to  keep  a  watch  as  to  drought 
during  the  first  months  of  spring  and  summer. 

The  seeds  of  all  hardy  and  half-hardy  annual  plants  should 
now  be  sown  in  their  respective  stations,  ^ome  in  the  open 

ground,  some  in  pots,  some  in  cold  frames,  and  some  in  a  slight 
btbed.  Finish  pruning  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  not  done.  Attend  principally  to  spring  flowers,  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  cheering  which  a  garden  can  afford  on 
account  of  the  pleasing  associations  generally  connected  with 
them. 

The  amateur  will  find  it  interesting  to  note  annually  the  time 
when  his  favourite  plants  come  into  flower,  and  when  particular 
trees  are  leafing;  and  a  series  of  well-authenticated  facts  on 
points  such  as  these  would  not  be  without  their  use  to  pro- 
fessional gardeners. — ^W.  Kxanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PBESENT  WEEKS. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  connected  with  a  garden 
is  the  water  supply.  In  districts  where  the  rain-gauge  registers 
over  24  inches  m  the  year,  watering  out  of  doors  cannot  take  up 
very  much  of  the  gwrdener's  time.  1878  was  not  considered  a 
dry  season,  and  our  rainfall  was  only  21*60  inches;  in  some 
seasons  it  has  not  reached  20  inches,  and  the  soil  being  naturally 
dry  it  is  highly  necessary  to  water  both  flowers  and  vegetables 
out  of  doors,  and  if  rain  water  can  be  obtained  for  this  purpose 
so  much  the  better.  At  all  events  it  is  of  much  importance  to 
have  it  for  watering  pot  plants,  especially  for  Heaths,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  and  others  of  a  hardwooded  nature.  When  the  hot- 
houses were  built  at  Loxford  tanks  were  made  at  the  same  time 
to  hold  all  the  rain  water  that  might  fall  on  them,  and  so  large 
has  been  the  provision  made  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  use 
other  than  ram  water  for  the  plants  and  the  Vine  borders.  There 
is  a  little  extra  expense  when  the  houses  are  built,  but  this  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  convenience  af terwfwds.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  vinery  is  built  it  is  necessary  to  go  down  at  least 

i  feet  (or  the  foundi^tion  of  the  walhii  in  order  to  aUow  of  a  foot 
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for  dndnage  and  8  feet  for  loftm.  &c.  If  it  is  a  high  lean-to  yinery 
the  baok  wall  mast  be  14-inoh  orickwork,  and  to  xoake  a  soimd 
tank  at  the  base  of  this  wall  a  little  extra  expense  will  be 
incurred  in  the  first  instance  bvcarrying-np  tibe  inside  4i  inches 
in  cement ;  the  rest  of  the  wall  may  be  mortar.  Another  wall  of 
4i-inch  work  may  be  carried-np  parallel  to  this,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  2  feet  6  inches  all  the  lengtli  of  the  house.  The  tank 
mnst  now  be  thrown  into  divisions  bv  waUs  of  4i-inoh  work,  which 
will  strengthen  the  other  wall,  and  he  more  oouYenient  for  dip- 
ping-np  the  water.  The  cross  walls  shonld  be  about  6  feet  apart ; 
and  as  one  tank  is  filled  from  the  roof  the  water  will  overflow 
into  the  next,  and  so  on  until  all  are  filled.  The  same  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  in  all  houses,  so  that  plenty  of  rain  water 
can  always  be  dipped  up.  The  insides  shonld  be  coated  over 
either  witii  Boman  or  Portland  cement.  It  would  also  be  a  great 
boon  to  gardeners  if  underground  tanJcs  could  be  made  to  receive 
the  water  that  ran  from  walks  or  from  other  hard  surfaces  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  water  laid-on 
by  pipes  from  waterworks,  or  from  a  raised  tank  where  the  water 
hjuB  been  pumped-np  bv  some  means,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  no  pump  water  is  so  good  as  rain  water.  The  baro- 
meter had  been  falling  for  the  last  few  days,  and  rain  began  on 
Thursday ;  it  rained  heavily  on  Thursday  night,  and  on  Friday 
morning  the  rain-receiver  contained  0*66  inch  of  rain  water. 
This  was  very  acceptable  to  fill  the  tanks,  as  well  as  beneficial 
to  newly-planted  shrubs,  which  were  suffering  from  dicing  east 
winds. 

XrrOHBN  OASDBN. 

The  ground  was  in  good  order  for  planting,  and  as  there  were 
evident,  signs  of  rain  the  second  early  Pototoes  were  put  out. 
There  is  no  better  sort  than  Dalmahoy  for  the  second  crop.  The 
White  Don  is  also  good,  but  it  is  more  susceptible  of  disease. 
Pricked  out  Cauliflower  plants  from  seed-boxes  into  others,  and 
removed  them  a^in  into  a  cold  frame.  The  plants  that  have 
stood  the  winter  in  hand-lights  are  looking  well :  some  that  were 
wintered  in  boxes  will  be  planted  out  during  the  week.    It  is  a 

good  plan  with  these  as  well  as  other  tender  plants  to  draw  a 
eep  drill  with  a  hoe  and  to  plant  in  this ;  the  plants  are  thereby 
sheltered  a  little  from  cold  winds.  Put  the  plants  out  about 
2  feet  apart  each  way. 

Endeavour  by  all  means  to  maintain  a  supply  of  good  acUad, 
Besides  Lettuce,  which  was  planted  in  a  sn^tered  position  in 
autumn  and  is  now  making  good  progress,  a  sowing  was  made 
under  glass  early  in  February,  and  the  plants  will  be  read^  to 
CO  out  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Badishes  under  glass  are  in  a 
forward  state.  Sowings  must  now  be  made  for  succession. 
Mustard  and  Cress  may  also  be  sown  out  of  doors,  but  if  there 
is  convenience  it  is  better  grown  under  glass  as  yet. 

Sea-kale  may  be  covered  with  pots,  and  some  fermenting  mate- 
rial placed  round  them  wUl  be  necessary  to  force  it  in  qmckly. 

FBUIT  AND  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Vineriea  now  take  a  large  share  of  attention.  In  our  earliest 
houses  the  Grapes  are  flowering.  This  is  a  very  critical  time, 
as  the  fruit  does  not  now  set  so  readily  as  it  does  in  May.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  house  twice  a-day  and  f^ently  shake 
the  laterals,  at  10  a.k.  and  2  f.k.  This  serves  to  distribute  the 
pollen.  Another  souroe  of  danger  is  to  be  found  in  the  venti- 
lation. Daring  the  present  month  east  winds  blow  keenly,  and 
at  the  same  time  IJtie  sun  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  glass. 
There  is  thus  a  choice  of  two  evils — ^the  leaves  being  scorched  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  Grapes  becoming  injured  by  rust  on  the 
other ;  both,  however,  may  be  avoided  by  skilful  management 
and  unremitting  attention.  Should  red  spider  appear  on  the 
leaves,  it  is  better  to  wash  them  by  hand  with  a  sponge  dipped 
in  soapy  water.  Sulphur  applied  to  the  pipes  sufficiently  s&ong 
to  kill  the  spider,  will  certainly  cause  the  Grapes  to  become 
rosty ;  when  the  berries  are  near  the  stoning  period  there  is  hot 
then  so  much  danger  of  fhis.  When  the  fruit  is  setting,  water 
should  not  be  allowed  in  the  evaporating-troughs.  Damping 
the  walls  and  paths  of  the  house  twice  a-day  wiu  be  enough  at 
this  time. 

Peach  Hmises.—The  growing  shoots  in  the  earliest  house 
should  be  tied-down  to  the  wires,  and  by  all  means  avoid  over- 
crowding; in  most  cases  one  leaoing  shoot  and  another  tralned- 
up  from  the  base  of  the  last  season's  wood  will  be  enough.  No 
greater  ni^gfcftifA  can  be  made  than  to  grow  a  thicket  ox  wood 
whic^  has  to  be  cut-out  at  the  winter  pruning.  The  house  may 
now  be  kept  at  65^  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  from  6°  to  15^  more  in 
the  davtime.  There  wul  be  no  red  spider  on  the  trees  if  they 
have  been  syringed  daily  with  rain  water  which  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  m  water<i)ots  over  the  hot- water  pipes  to  be- 
come warmed  before  using  it.  We  do  not  approve  of  using 
manure  water  for  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees ;  but  if  the  border 
is  not  rich,  as  Peach  borders  ought  not  to  be,  the  surface  may 
be  dressed  with  manure  to  which  a  third  part  of  loam  has  been 
added.  This  encourages  the  roots  to  come  up  to  the  surface, 
and  all  waterings  from  the  syringe  or  otherwise  wash  the 
nutriment  down  to  the  roots. 

Fiys  in  JPots. — ^It  is  only  in  very  large  establishments  that  a 
house  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Figs ;  but  where  this 


is  the  case  the  atmospherio  conditions  are  similar  to  those  re- 
commended for  Vines.  A  few  trees  in  pots  can  be  grown  in  any 
garden  where  there  are  suitable  glass  houses,  and  they  succeed 
best  when  placed  near  the  glass  and  freely  exposed  to  the  light. 
In  such  a  position,  if  the  fruit  is  required  early,  a  night  tem- 
perature of  70°  may  bo  maintained  after  the  trees  have  started 
into  growth.  A  nigh  temperature  before  growth  has  com- 
menced will  cause  the  fruit  to  drop  off.  Water  freely  at  the 
roots,  and  B^rin^e  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  te  destroy  or 
keep  red  spider  m  check. 

Dessert  Oranges. — The  trees  have  passed  through  the  flower- 
ing period,  and  the  fruit  seems  te  have  set  well.  At  the  time 
of  flowering,  a  dry  atmosphere  and  a  temperature  of  65°  are  the 
most  suitable  for  them.  When  the  fruit  has  set,  syringe  the 
trees  daily.  The  only  insect  enemy  that  attacks  our  trees  is 
the  brown  scsle^  and  the  only  way  to  cleanse  the  trees  from  this 
pest  is  to  wash  it  off  with  a  sponge  and  soft  soap  dissolved  in 
warm  water.  The  trees  ought  to  De  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
it,  otherwise  the  leaves  cannot  be  kept  clean,  or  the  trees  main- 
tained in  health. 

STOVE  AND  OBXENHOUSB. 

This  is  a  trying  month  for  tender  stove  plants,  owing  to  the 
exceedingly  changeable  weather;  drying  winds  and  bright  sun- 
shine injure  the  delicate  fronds  of  Ferns  and  young  growths  of 
plants.  Instead  of  giving  too  much  air  it  is  better  to  put-up  the 
shading,  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  a  roller,  so  that  it  may 
be  readily  rolled  up  or  let  down  at  pleasure.  Caladiums  which 
had  been  wintered  underneath  the  stage  had  started  to  grow, 
and  were  taken  out,  watered,  and  removed  to  the  Pine  house. 
They  will  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  repotted  in  a  few  days. 
Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  &c.,  should  be  started  into  growth  now ; 
the  pots  to  be  placed  near  the  glass.  The  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory shduld  now  be  gay  with  flowering  plants.  The  prin- 
cipal work  has  been  removing  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &g., 
that  have  gone  out  of  flower,  introducing  a  fresh  supply,  and 
re-arranging  the  plants.  Tying  and  traiuiag  the  growing  shoots 
of  Lapagena  rosea  and  alba ;  the  latter  is  the  stronger  grower, 
the  growths  must  be  trained  before  they  twine  into  each  other. 
Camellias  that  have  finished  flowering  should  be  placed  in  a 
hothouse  or  vinery  at  work  to  make  their  growth,  if  they  make 
their  wood  early  they  will  flower  proportionably  early  next  year. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  early  flowers,  as  the  Camellia  will 
not  bear  forcing  to  bring  the  plante  early  into  bloom. 

FLOWEB  OABDEN. 

The  zonal  Pelargoniums  have  been  in  boxes  longer  than  usual. 
It  is  better  to  pot  mem  off  in  the  autumn.  In  our  case  want  of 
space  was  the  reason  they  were  not  potted  at  that  time,  but  we 
have  now  finished  doing  so  ;  keeping  the  house  close  for  a  few 
days,  and  a  little  heat  in  the  pipes,  serve  to  start  them  into 
growth.  Boxing-ofi  Verbenas,  Ag^eratums,  and  a  few  other  bed- 
ding plants  which  succeed  better  in  boxes  than  they  do  in  pote. 
We  also  put  in  cuttings  of  VerbejiaB  of  which  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient stock.  Many  persons  are  verjr  careful  to  make  their  cut- 
tings of  Verbenas  at  a  joint,  and  tms  necessitates  cutting  over 
the  plant  lower  than  is  desirable,  whereas  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary, as  the  cuttings  will  strike  rooto  and  form  plants  if  there  is 
no  joint  under  the  surface  at  all.  Planted  out  the  first  lot  of 
Gladiolus.  Seedlings  which  had  been  ^own  in  pots  were 
watered  after  the  leaves  had  died-down  in  the  autumn,  this 
caused  them  to  start  into  premature  growth ;  they  were  placed 
in  boxes  and  removed  to  a  house  where  they  were  kept  cool, 
but  from  which  severe  frost  was  excluded.  Some  sandy  loam 
has  been  placed  round  the  roots. — J.  Douglas. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  Coombs,  The  Ferns,  Enfield,  Middlesex. — Catalogue  of 
Cuttings  of  Geraniums^  (Cc. 

F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. — Cata- 
logue of  New  and  Select  Farm  Scecu. 

George  Poulton,  Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Boad,  Edmonton, 
London,  N. — Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Hoots,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 

N.B. — ^Many  qoestioiiB  miut  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

BoiLXB  {Brooklandt),—'Wnto  to  the  maker,  and  ask  %here  yoa  can  see  it 
in  operation,  and  aoy  other  partioolars  yon  require. 

Glass  OnrrBB  (/.  L.,  King's  Aoiui).— Haying  tried  it  oorselYee  we  can 
testii^  that  yoa  are  mistaken. 

Pbuioho  Vims  {Robert  Hughe8).—ThB  system  apon  vhioh  your  gardener 
has  pnmed  your  Vines  is  qaite  oorreet.  It  is  what  1b  known  as  **  the  elose- 
spar^  or  **  single-rod  '*  system.  Yon  will  find  that  from  eyery  spur  shoots 
•wiU  he  emitted,  and  all  yon  haye  to  do  is  to  onoonraRO  the  strongest  hy 
rubhing-ofl  all  the  weaker  ones. 

Bating  Market  Oardbners'  Glazes  Structubbs  {J  A.  P.).~Wd  ar  ^ 
of  opinion  that  they  are  not  rateable.  All  that  we  can  say  on  the  Bnbji.ot  we 
said  in  our  No.  622,  page  183. 

YiNBS  A7TBB  Plamtino  {Amoteur),-^!!  yoa  hate   not   yet  planted  the 
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Vinai  we  iihoald  nofc  do  so  until  Umj  hid  mftde  thoote  an  ineh  or  two  long, 
bat  keep  them  in  the  faooie  with  the  soil  moist,  sad  insteed  of  praoiag  mb 
off  the  eyes,  so  th*t  when  the  Vines  sie  planted  shoots  will  be  prodnoed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  rafters,  or  where  you  wish  fcr  side  shoots,  at  whibh  point 
we  should  leaye  three  shoots— two  for  spozB,  and  one  to  train-up  for  the  rod. 
In  pUntlnff,  the  roots  should  be  disentangled  and  spread  out,  whether  you 
plant  now  or  after  the  eyes  have  broken,  ux  the  latter  ease  the  Vines  should 
iw  shaded  for  a  few  days  and  watered.  The  temperature  for  the  first  month 
may  be  (KF  to  66<>  at  night,  and  66°  by  day;  for  the  second  month  (XP  to  60° 
at  night,  and  7(r  to  75"  day,  on  which  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  may  be  allowed  with 
sun  and  air. 

PLARTiira  JiBusiLBH  Abtiokokss  (jI  Subt€riber),-'Wt  fear  your  north 
border  deprived  the  plants  of  sun  and  warmth  needed  for  their  full  maturation. 
Oiye  them  an  open  and  sheltered  position,  and  a  Ii|^t  soil  If  possible,  well 
dag  and  moderately  manured,  and  plant  in  rows  Sfeet  aput,  the  Beta9  inehes 
or  a  foot  from  each  other,  and  6  inohes  deep.  Plant  at  onee.  Last  season 
was  not  a  fvrourable  one,  bat  we  attribute  your  non-sucesss  more  to  the 
position  than  the  season. 

Bulbs  rfiOM  Japi2T  (Tom  JIfMon).— A  oompost  of  eqaal  parts  light  fibrous 
loam,  sandy  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  sixth  part  of  slWer  sand,  will  no  doubt 
be  saitable,  ms  it  is  for  most  bolbous  plants.  We  should  pot  them  so  that 
the  bulbs  would  be  eovered  with  soil  lerel  with  their  orowns,  and,  if  there 
are  any  Liliums,  so  that  the  pots  may  not  be  more  than  three  parts  filled 
with  soil,  to  allow  of  the  plants  being  top-dreesed  after  they  haye  made 
shoots  a  few  inches  long.  They  should  be  placed  in  pots,  which  should  be 
drained  efBeiently,  and  in  no  case  need  exceed  three  times  the  diameter  that 
of  the  bulbe.  The  soil  ought  to  be  kept  just  moist  until  growth  faixiy  com- 
mences, and  then  water  more  freely,  but  be  careful  not  to  water  orer  the 
bulbs,  especially  not  until  thev  are  well  started  into  growth.  Afford  them  a 
light  airy  situation.    Th^  will  succeed  in  a  greenhouse. 

Vines  fob  Buai.l  Vinkby  (AliquiB).—Y<mi  house  being  heated  so  that  yon 
can  command  a  good  temperature,  and  having  also  a  pipe  in  the  border,  you 
may  plant,  as  you  propose,  Ihike  of  Buccleuch,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Lady  Downe's;  but  the  first  will  succeed  in  a  temperature  much  lower  than 
is  required  for  Lady  Downe's,  which  we  should  omit,  and  have  Madresfield 
Court. 

Sownro  Altbbhahthbba  amo:na  and  Oolbus  (An  Old  Buheeriber),— 
The  Altemanthera  is  not  difficult  to  raise  from  seed  when  this  can  be 
secured.  The  Goleus  may  be  sown  in  pots  filled  to  within  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  of  the  rim  with  san^y  loam  and  leaf  soU,  two-thhrds  of  the  former  to  one- 
third  of  the  latter,  adding  a  sixth  of  silver  sand,  and  making  the  surface  fine 
and  even ;  then  scatter  the  seed  regularly,  cover  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
deep  with  fine  soU,  place  in  a  hotbed,  and  keep  moist,  being  careful  not  to 
overwater  or  the  plants  will  damp-off.  Keep  near  the  glass,  and  when  large 
enough  to  handle  pot-off  singly,  return  to  tne  frame,  keep  shaded  from  sun 
until  established,  and  shift  into  larger  pots  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides, 
removing  to  the  greenhouse  in  June,  and  hardening  well  off. 

DwABT  Lobblxa—Whitb-foliaobd  Plant  fob  Gabpbt-bbodxno  (Idem). 
— There  is  no  dwarfer  blue  LobeUa  than  pumila  grandiflora.  which  though 
not  so  deep  a  blue  as  some  of  tlie  taller  sorts,  is  nevertheless  good.  A  dark 
blue  sort  is  Brilliant  of  the  speeiosa  class.  Carter's  Cobalt  Blue  is  a  clear 
pure  blue.  Antennaria  tomentcsa  is  one  of  the  best  white  carpet  plants  snd 
hardy,  as  is  Cerastium  tomantosum.  The  latter  we  consider  best  for  your 
purpose. 

SowiBO  Nbbtbba  dbpbbssa  (B,  fi.).— The  red  eapsnlas  should  be  opened 
and  the  seeds  scattered  over  a  pot  watt  drained  and  filled  to  within  half  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  rim  with  fibrous  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  a  little  leaf  soil,  making 
the  surface  vary  fine  and  even.  Just  oover  the  seeds  with  very  fine  soiL  The 
soil  shoold  be  watered  before  sowing  the  seeds.  Place  in  a  greenhouse,  and 
oover  with  a  hand-glass  or  a  bell-glass,  but  It  ought  to  be  digfatly  elevated. 
Keep  moist,  and  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  watering,  shade  from  brispit  sun. 
The  soil  ought  to  be  moist.  When  the  young  plants  appear  adnut  air  by 
raising  the  glass,  and  increase  it  with  the  growth,  ^amoving  altogether  in  a 
short  time,  the  main  thing  being  to  keep  the  plants  from  being  drted-up,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  soddaned  with  wet.  We  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
send  us  a  fsw  d^snles.  The  Ouvinmdra  fenesttalis  would  not  have  suffldent 
heat,  we  fear,  in  a  warm  sittina-room,  but  we  should  be  disposed  to  give  it  a 
trial  if  you  can  command  a  plant  without  any  great  outlay.  It  would  be  a 
most  interesting  subject  for  a  sitting-room,  and  if  you  succeed  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of  it. 

Olass  fob  Boof  CoRBKByATOBT  (J.  C.  £.).— Bough  plate  glass  is  good 
and  prevents  soonhing  to  a  great  extent.  We  use  ^ate  glass  polished  and 
ground  on  the  side  placed  interiorly,  and  not  so  treated  on  the  outward  side. 
It  answen  admixauy,  but  is  moro  costly  than  roagh  plate.  The  ground 
glass  is  a  ouarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  rough  plate  ought  not  to  be  lees. 
Ours  is  half  an  ineh  to  five-eifl^ths  of  an  Inch. 

BosBs  OF  1878  (J.  W,  B.).— It  is  impossible  to  give  a  reliable  opinion  on 
them  yet.  We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "  stopping  Briars  to  prevent 
their  dying-down  below  the  shoot." 

Soils  (Croy).— Either  would  do  for  petting  if  mixed  in  due  proportiona 
with  other  materials  suilalileto  the  plai&s  to  be  potted. 

Button's  Bbd-bkinnbd  Floubball  Potato  (SiekUngkdau—U  Is  a  late 
round  sort,  good  cropper,  of  good  quality.  You  will  find  a  coloured  iHnstra- 
tion  of  it  in  Messrs.  Sntton's  **  Fanner's  Year-Book." 

Plants  fob  Exhibition  in  August  (rotm^  Bxhihitor),—ThB  Draco- 
phyllum,  Pimelea,  and  Kalosanthes  you  will  need  to  retard,  keeping  them  as 
cool  as  safety  permits  until  June,  wnisn  you  msy  make  an  awning  of  tUKSny 
to  shield  them  from  heavy  rains  and  shaoe  them  from  brlghtsun  by  day;  but 
let  them  be  expoeed  at  night,  unless  heavy  rains  prevaiLimMi  covering  should 
be  placed  over  the  plants.  The  Heaths  will  need  to  be  kept  back  in  tne  same 
wav.  As  your  house  receives  bat  little  sun  in  summer  tt  ml|^  be  shaded 
and  air  freely  admitted;  thos  you  may  kem  them  back  needy  as  well  as  out 
of  doors.  Keep  the  Polygala  in  heat  untU  flie  growths  are  complete,  and  then 
remove  to  the  cool  house.  It  will  flower  when  you  wish  it,  but  may  need  to 
be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  again  a  month  befors  the  diow.  The  Siythrina 
should  be  started  early  in  April  and  be  grown  In  a  light  house.  vaUota 
should  be  phMed  In  heat  now,  so  as  to  get  the  growths  torward,  and  by  ths 
middle  of  June  it  should  have  a  light  airy  podtlwi  In  a  gieeiilsHise,  giving  no 
mon  water  than  will  keep  the  plant  from  fiamlng.  By  introdudng  the 
plants  into  heat  yon  mar  flower  them  when  you  wUi,  or  they  may  not  require 
forwarding.  ^To  have  plants  In  flower  at  a  stated  time  requires  considerable 
Judgment.  No  decided  Instmetlons  oan  be  given  withoot  seeing  them,  their 
present  oonditioB  being  eveiything. 


PLAHmro  Lhjux  langifoliux  and  aubatux  (Horton).— Pot  them  at 
onee  In  a  compost  of  equal  pute  of  flbroos  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sandy  peat, 
with  ooe-sixth  of  silver  sand.  After  draining  the  pots  efficiently  place  an 
Ineh  of  the  rougher  parte  of  the  compost  over  Uie  drainage,  and  three  parts 
fill  the  pots  with  the  compost  thoroughly  mixed  and  made  fine  but  not  sifted, 
and  then  introduce  the  mdbs,  pladng  some  silver  sand  under  and  around 
them,  then  make  level  with  the  crown  with  soU,  preesing  the  latter  gently 
round  them.  Place  In  the  greenhouse  and  keep  moist,  increasing  the  supply 
of  water  as  the  growth  advances,  and  afford  the  planta  a  U^t  airy  position 
nsar  the  glass,  allowing  for  growth.  Top-dress  the  plante  when  they  ahow 
roote,  as  they  will  just  above  the  bulbe  on  the  stem,  adding  a  fourth  of  well- 
rotted  manure  to  the  compoet  above  named,  bringing  it  level  with  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  but  allowing  a  little  space  for  watering.  Victoria  Aster  we  think  the 
fineet. 

ITY  FOB  Window  Box  (TT.)!— The  neatest  Ivy,  if  you  wish  for  a  green- 
leaved  sort  is  Donerailensis,  and  tanriea  is  good.  The  neatest  silver  -varie- 
gated Is  elegantissima.  The  small-leaved  variety  of  Vitglnian  Creeper  (Am- 
pekypsis  Veitehii)  would  answer  well ;  but  both  it  and  Ivy  would  take  a  time 
to  cover  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  would  take  in  the  soil,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  injuriously  affect  the  growth  of  C^enmiums,  &e. 

Flowbbs  fob  a  Vine  Bobdbb  and  undbb  the  Shadb  of  Tbbbs 
(M.  A.  jB.).~It  is  bad  prsctioe  to  grow  flowers  ia  a  Vine  border.  The  gross 
habit  induced  bv  the  rich  soil  magr  be  avoided  by  surrounding  the  roots  of  the 
flowers  with  soil  of  a  poorer  description.  Polemonium  enrmeum  variegatum, 
or  the  Golden  Tricolor  Geranium  Lady  Cullum,  would  answer  in  place  of  the 
Osleeclaria.  SantoUnaincana,  by  its  neat,  dwarf,  and  very  compact  growth, 
fonns  an  admJTaWe  substitute  fcnr  theOerastinm,to  which  it  is  really  superior. 
Propagate  the  Viola  by  cuttings  now,  plant  in  the  beds  in  May  or  June,  and 
it  will  continue  in  full  beauty  till  tiie  autumn.  Chenopodium  atripUds 
raised  from  seed  sown  In  March  will  probably  answer  well  m  your  climate  as 
a  substitute  for  Humea.  The  tall-growing  scarlet  Lobelias,  too,  make  cH>itaI 
central  groupe ;  the  dark  crimson  stems  and  foliage  crowned  hv  bold  spikes 
of  a  deep,  rioh,  Uquid  scarlet  producing  a  very  fiaa  effect.  The  old  stools 
are  taken  up  late  in  antumn  and  kept  in  a  cool  pit  or  frame  during  winter, 
and  abundant  offsets  may  be  taken  any  time  during  the  present  month.  If 
Tou  are  anacquainted  with  this  lovely  and  important  species,  do  not  confound 
it  with  the  dwarf  blue  kinds,  from  which  it  is  totally  distinct  There  is  no 
flower  of  the  same  colour  equal  to  the  blue  LobeUa.  Have  you  tried  L.  pomila 
grandiflora  ?  Its  deep  blue  flowers  are  produced  abundantly,  and  its  habit  of 
growth  is  venr  dwarf  and  compact.  Vesuvius  Geranium  wiU  not  answer 
under  the  shads  of  trees ;  besides,  the  effect  of  a  line  of  it  next  Beet  would 
be  extremely  sombrs  and  heavy,  more  particularly  in  such  a  position.  Sab- 
stitate  for  it  the  elegant  grey-leaved  Centaorea  Clementei  or  C.  ragu^na.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  grqy,  for  it  will  impart  precisely  the  air  of  bright- 
that  you  require. 


Potato  Planting  (A.  P.).— The  crown  cut  off,  as  recommended  at  page  178, 
Is  not  to  be  planted.  The  cluster  of  ^yes  of  the  crown  produce  a  group  of 
small  weak  stems  if  it  be  planted,  that  wealMus  the  mon  robust  stems  pro- 
duced from  the  laige  eyes. 

ViNB  Boots  Dbcaybd  (8.  ^.).— We  planted  a  vlneiy  in  three  divisions, 
and  the  borders  were  made  up  of  turfy  loam,  crushed  bones,  charcoal,  and 
lime  rubbish,  with  the  addition  of  soms  rotted  manure.  The  borders  were 
well  drained  and  aired.  The  first  year  the  Vines  grew  to  the  top  of  the 
rafters,  and  tbe  canea  wero  all  that  could  be  desired;  but  what  was  our  sur- 
prise to  find  the  second  year  that  many  of  the  roots  were  dead,  and  othen  de- 
caying dmilar  to  yours.  The  third  year  there  was  no  improvement.  In  the 
fourth  about  8  Indiee  of  the  surface  soil  was  rsmoved,  and  some  tufy  loam 
put  in  itr  place ;  the  roots  eagerly  ran  into  this,  and  the  Vises  have  done  well 
ever  since.  The  soil  you  have  sent  is  yeiv  similar  to  that  of  which  our  border 
was  made:  what  we  surface-dreesed  with  was  of  a  much  lighter  natorp. 
Boots  similar  to  yours  wero  forwarded  to  us  from  a  gentleman  about  ibln 
time  last  year,  and  his  border  hod  been  made  on  the  most  approved  principles. 
Probably  Uie  soil  is  too  retentive  in  your  ease,  asit  was  in  ours.  You  ought  to 
remove  6  Inohes  of  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  replaoe  it  with  some  toify 
loam  of  a  more  sandy  character;  the  turf  should  be  cot  only  2  inches  deepw 

Oamblua— Gbbaxium  Lbavbs  (C.  L.  r.).>-We  cannot  name  the  varieties 
of  the  CamaQia  or  any  other  florists'  flower.  The  leaves  Indicate  that  the 
roots  of  the  Geranium  do  not  supply  sufflelent  sap^  Try  watering  with  very 
weak  liquid  manure. 

Pabtlt  Obutbbatbd  Naxbs  (J.  L.).— 1,  Enfant  Ameugm^;  2,Emperear 
ddlMaroc:  8,  La  Ville  da  St.  Denis :  4.  Monsieur  Noman.  There  is  a  Boss 
called  Gknre  de  Dueher,  but  none  oaJlea  "  Ducher  "  alone. 

Nambb  of  Fbuits  (L.  fiblsi^t).— 2,  Golden  Winter  Peaimain ;  8,  Claygate 
Pearmain ;  4  and  6,  Dnmalow's  Seedling ;  6,  Golden  Busset ;  7,  Boston  Busset. 

Nambs  of  Plabts(F.  E,  2*.).— Habrothamnns  fasdculatus.  It  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  and  was  flnt  blooBMd  In  ths  Ghlswiek  Oardsn  of  the  HorticultuxBl 
Society  in  1845. 


FOULTBT,  BEE,  AID  FiaEOS  OEBOIIOLE. 


BLACK  BANTAMS. 


Not  long  a^  exhibiton  of  Black  Bantams  had,  generiily,  to 
be  content  with  showing  their  fowls  in  the  "  Any  other  variety  " 
olass,  there  seldom  bemg  any  other  class  in  which  they  could 
compete,  and  the  oonseqaence  was  Black  Bantams  were  neg> 
looted,  and  by  only  a  few  was  care  taken  in  breeding  them. 
But  now  the  committees  of  most  of  our  poultry  exhibitions 
have  allotted  a  separate  class  for  Black  Bantams,  with  a  result 
most  gratifying  to  the  exhibitors  and  encouraging  to  the  com- 
mittees. Fowls  of  this  variety  which  only  three  or  four  years 
ago  took  prises  at  our  leading  exhibitions  Would  now,  if  in 
existence,  very  often  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  place  at  many 
of  the  local  shows. 

In  most  of  our  poultry  books  only  a  limited  space  is  devoted 

to  the  description  of  these  fowls,  which  description  is,  in  many 

cases,  very  scant  and  without  attempting  to  enter  into  detail ; 

.  and  it  is  with  a  knowledge  of  this  oefeot  in  our  poultry  lore 
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thai  I  am  pennaded  a  detailed  deaoriptioii  of  Black  Bantams 
will  not  be  nnaoceptable,  to  some  few  amateurs  at  least. 

Blask  Bantams  are  of  diminafive  size,  the  cook  never  exceed- 
ing,  when  full  grown  and  in  good  condition,  more  than  20  ozs. 
at  Uie  ntmost  in  weight,  and  the  hen  weighing  abont  2  ozs.  less 
than  the  cook«  The  plumage  of  both  sexes  is  of  a  very  rich 
black  throughout.  The  haokle  of  the  oock  is  full,  the  feathers 
of  the  saddle  and  hackle  being  long,  those  of  the  latter  flowing 
-well  over  the  shoulders.  The  tails  of  boUx  cock  and  hen  are  full 
and  expanded,  and  are  carried  upright ;  the  cock's  tail  is  adorned 
with  handsome  well-curved  siclde  feathers.  The  comb,  which 
is  double^  and  fits  dose  and  straight  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
irithout  molining  on  either  side,  is  square  in  front,  and  is  very 
much  more  developed  in  the  cock  thaji  in  the  hen.  The  comb, 
the  top  of  which  is  covered  over  with  small  points,  has  a  peak 
behina  which  turns  slif  htly  upwards.  The  wattles  of  the  oock 
are  rather  long,  broad,  thin,  and  well  roxmded  on  the  lower  edge, 
those  of  the  hen  being  very  small  and  thin.  The  comb  and 
wattles,  as  well  as  the  face,  are  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour. 
The  head  is  small  and  round,  and  is  earned  very  erect  by  the 
hen ;  and  by  the  cook  is  carried  w^  back  towards  the  tail.  The 
beak  is  rather  short  and  curved,  being  of  a  dark  horn  colour,  or 
black,  becoming  raih«r  lighter  towards  the  point.  Tl^e  deaf-ear, 
which  is  one  of  the  dhiei  points  of  beauty,  has  a  flat  and  even 
surface,  without  wrinkles,  and  is  of  a  ^ure  opaque  white,  free 
from  any  stain.  The  deaf-ear  is  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  rich 
black  plumage  and  the  bright  red  of  the  comb,  wattles,  and 
face.  The  carria^  of  both  cock  and  hen  is  ui»ight  and  strut- 
ting, the  cook  bemg  particularly  bold  and  erect,  with  a  very 
proud  gait.  The  breast  is  round  and  prominent,  and  is  carried 
forward  by  the  oock.  The  neck  of  the  oock  is  very  taper,  and  is. 
paoeinlly  curved  well  back,  so  as  to  brin^  the  back  of  ms  head 
into  dose  proximitf  with  nis  tail.  Their  legs  are  short  and 
clean,  and  of  a  durk  leaden  colour,  or  black;  their  thighs  are 
also  short 

Many  exhibitors  of  Black  Bantams  confine  their  fowls  prior 
to  exhibiting  them  in  a  dark  and  warm  room,  which  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  purity  of  whiteness  of  their  deaf-eats, 
which  are  apt  to  become  tmted  with  red  from  too  much  exposure. 

There  are  many  amateurs  who  have  not  sufficient  accommo- 
dation to  keep  the  larger  breeds  of  fowls,  but  who  delight  in 
keeping  a  few  Bantams,  and  to  these  I  could  not  recommend  a 
prettier  variety  than  the  Black.    They  are  hardy,  moderately 

food  layers,  and  the  chicA:ens  are  not  difficult  to  rear.— Walter 
(.  Abuupbl. 

OBJECTING  TO  JUDGES. 

YouB  correspondent  of  last  week  draws  the  attention  of 
fanciers  to  the  practice  of  parties  forming  themselves  into  rings 
or  cliques  against  certain  judges  officiating  at  shows,  and  sending 
their  entries  subject  to  the  condition  that  if  a  certain  judge 
officiates  their  entries  are  to  be  retuzned.  Such  conduct  is 
reprehensible  in  the  extreme.  If  such  conduct  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed we  should  very  soon  have  no  judges  at  aU.  There  are 
various  ways  in  which  such  practices  can  be  put  a  stop  to. 
First,  committees 'should  be  Skoove  cringing  to  the  dictatorial 
views  of  any  rings  or  cliques,  and  appoint  their  judges  fearlessly. 
Second,  as  soon  as  the  schedule  of  the  show  is  prepared  have 
the  judges  engaged  and  publish  their  names  aLong  with  the 
schedule.  If  su^  simple  rules  were  attended  to,  shows  upon 
the  whole  would  be  better  patronised  by  the  true  fancier.  In 
this  northern  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  there  have  been 
several  shows  where  I  and  others  would  not  enter  our  birds 
because  the  jud^'  names  were  not  published,  and  we  had  not 
the  confidence  in  the  parties  who  were  reported  as  being  en- 
gaged to  judge.  Our  surmises  were  right,  lor  the  judging  has 
given  general  dissatisfaction.  I  do  not  think  your  correspondent 
need  fear  that  the  combinations  he  refers  to  are  likely  to  be  of 
long  standing,  or  ever  to  be  acted  upon  except  in  isolated  places, 
but  I  am  sure  that  if  the  hints  I  nave  given  were  attended  to 
there  would  be  no  cause  of  that  fear  described  by  your  corre- 
spondent.— A  NOBTH-XIBT-GOAST-Or-SCOTLAMD  FANCIES. 

YouB  correspondent  in  his  remarks  on  "  Objecting  to  Judges," 
in  last  week's  issue,  proclaims  the  existence  of  a  "clique  "or 
poultry  exhibitors'  league.  Will  he  further  enlighten  the 
umoy  by  stating  where  such  institution  exists,  and  how  it  may 
be  communicated  witii  ?  If  its  modua  operandi  is  not  aggres- 
sive but  strictly  defensive,  and  if  its  council  be  rightly  directed, 
it  may  add  very  materially  to  the  stobility  of  some  of  our  pre- 
sent poultzy  societies,  and  ought  to  be  known.  I  fail  to  discover 
the  force  of  your  correspondent's  argument,  or  rather  I  cannot 
view  it  from  ^e  same  standpoint.  He  complains  that  the 
prospecte  of  Hr.  A  have  been  destroyed  as  a  judge  by  the 
combination  of  a  few  fanciers.  It  must  be  assumed  that  this 
Mr.  A  has  been  txied  as  a  judge  (or  there  would  be  no  protest),  and 
his  awards  have  proved  conclusively  that  he  does  not  possess 
the  necessary  quiQifications  of  an  efficient  judge.  Few  wul  deny 
that  the  sooner  such  a  person  passes  into  oblivion,  so  far  as  the 


poultry  world  is  concerned,  the  better,  though  the  result  may 
nave  been  effected  by  a  coalition  of  the  fancy ;  fewer  still  will, 
I  think,  '*  act  in  concert "  to  utter  a  wall  of  plaintive  sympathy 
for  the  blighted  prospecte  of  such  a  judge  with  "  Rzbpiczbe  aj> 
FiNEM."  If  in  answer  to  the  "outciy  on  sU  sides  for  more 
judges  "  gentlemen  usurp  the  office  who  are  incompetent,  and 
whose  decisions  subvert  those  of  our  most  able,  popular,  and 
oldest  judges,  what  more  reasonable  than  that  a  "  few  indivi- 
duals should  act  in  concert "  for  the  removal  of  such  novices  ? 

The  appointment  of  judge  deserves  fur  more  careful  attention 
than  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  promoters  of  some  of  our 

goultry  exhibitions.  The  arrangemente  of  a  show  may  be  most 
onourably  and  laboriously  carried  out  to  their  minutest  details^ 
but  an  error  In  selecting  a  judge  will  prove  a  fruitful  source  of 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  secretaries  to  the  different  so- 
cieties, x  receive,  being  an  exhibitor  at  all  the  large  shows,  a 
schedule  of  the  prizes  of  the  coming  exhibitions.  My  first 
concern  is  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  judge ;  in  some  listo 
this  is  "  conspicuous  by  ita  absence,"  I  therefere  consign  such, 
without  further  ceremony,  to  the  waste-paper  basket.— Pbo 
Boifo  Publico.  .«__^ 

I  AX  ^lad  to  find  that  a  letter  has  been  written  to  your  Journal 
complaining  of  the  errors  of  those  who  object  to  certubi  judges. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  so  long  as  the  names  of  jud^^es  are  hidden 
from  the  public  and  exhibitors  until  the  exmbinon  opens,  so 
long  is  there  just  reason  to  object.  There  is  a  very  great  aeal 
of  annoyance  and  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  names  of  judges 
not  being  known  to  the  intending  exhibitor  at  the  time  the 
entries  are  made.  I  have  been  a  Lvge  exhibitor  for  many  years, 
and  I  certainly  do  most  strongly  protest  against  committees  not 
advertising  the  judges'  names  on  their  prize  schedules.  For 
instance,  we  have  all  our  likes  and  dlelDLes,  and  I  have  often 
seen  biroa  that  have  received  the  cup  in  their  class  at  one  show 
under  one  judge,  at  the  next  show  passed  by  unnoticed  by 
another  judge.  Considering  the  enormous  charges  railway 
companies  levy  upon  aU  exhibitors  for  caniage,  and  the 
amount  of  entry  fees,  I  certainly  do  think  it  would  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect  if  every  committee  published  the  names 
of  their  judges  on  the  prize  schedule.  I  quite  agree  Uiat  a  new 
set  of  judges  is  necessary,  but  I  am  sure  we  have  several  gen- 
tlemen who  act  at  present  and  whose  valuable  services  we  could 
not  afford  to  lose. — ^A  Loveb  or  Faib  Plat. 


D0RCHE8TEB  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

Tbxbe  were  good  shows  at  Dorchester  twenty  years  ago. 
They  were  held  under  difficulties.  They  had  no  convenient 
place  for  them.  Much  zeal  and  management  did  contrive  to 
put-up  pens  in  the  Meat  Market.  It  was  one  of  the  good  shows 
of  that  time.  The  Ooohins  of  Bssex  and  Suffolk,  the  Dorkings  of 
Sussex  and  Lancashire,  the  Ducks  and  Geese  of  Buckingham- 
shire met  there  to  compete  for  the  pieces  of  plate  for  which  the 
ancient  town  was  famous.  It  had  the  reputetion  of  giving 
things  of  iutrinsic  value.  And  then,  like  many  others,  they 
were  given  up  and  became  things  of  the  past.  "  On  rement 
toujoiira  d  le$  premi&ra  amoura"  The  snake  was  sootehed  and 
not  killed,  and  the  good  old  Roman  town  woke-up  one  day 
determined  to  begin  again.  It  possess^  all  the  requisites  for 
success — good  funds,  energetic  men,  and  an  inestimable  fund 
of  experience  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Andrews,  so  well  known  as  a 
former  breeder  and  great  judge.  There  was  no  longer  any  diffi- 
culty. A  pretty  and  commodious  building  has  lately  been  erected 
for  town  hall,  market,  or  general  purposes.  Spacious,  lofty, 
well  lighted,  and  airy,  it  left  nothing  to  desire  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  use  it  for  this  Exhibition.  It  had  another  great  reoom- 
mendi^on— the  lighting  beine  from  above  there  are  no  draughte. 
Ite  walls  are  hung  with  shields  and  otherwise  decorated,  and  at 
the  extremity  a  music  gallery  gave  ladies  the  means  of  standing 
and  enjoying  a  very  pretty  coup  d'csil.  It  is  a  great  point,  where 
anything  is  contrived  for  public  amusement  and  must  depend 
on  the  public  for  support,  to  start  with  all  necessary  appliances. 
An  apology  Ib  a  baa  beginning.  The  culprit  is  afraid  of  the 
verdict  when  he  applies  beforehand  for  the  oenefit  of  extenuat- 
ing circumstances ;  and  so  when  one  of  a  body  of  promoters  and 
managers  begins  by  saying  you  must  excuse  this  and  that,  other 
wanta  are  found  or  imagined;  and  the  man  who  is  workmg  for 
others  is  advised,  before  he  helps  to  get  up  another,  to  go  to 
Bingley  Hall  or  Manchester,  or  some  other  great  show.  Me  is 
told  he  cannot  compare  with  them.  They  are  Callipash  and 
Oallippee,  while  he  is  calves'  head,  and 

**  CUf'g  head  hashed  mnit  be  eonfesied 
To  be  moek  turtle  et  the  best." 

We  have  often  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  station  people  at 
the  entrance  to  a  show  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  everyone  the 
place  was  crowded.  Once  assured  that  a  place  is  inconveniently 
lull,  gout  and  corns  are  forgotten,  and  babies  in  arms  afford  no 
argument  for  steyinff  away.  "  Grood  wine  needs  no  bush,"  and 
Dorchester  had  nouing  to  apologise  for,  or  to  explain  away. 
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l£ftrket-room  ftnd  town  hall  wen  both  fall  of  pens,  and  tfaey 
were  foil  of  ffood  birds.  The  bow  at  the  ena  of  the  room 
was  fitted  wim  large  and  commodionB  ca^,  tenanted  by  the 
Tarions  Pheasants  and  wiM  fowl.  The  entire  flooring  of  these 
•oages  was  oomposed  of  dose-oot  toif .  A  large  reserve  pile  of 
the  same  was  in  requisition  to  replace  any  that  might  be 
scratched  to  pieces,  or  otherwise  become  an  eyesore.  The 
email  alcove  behind  was  occupied  by  three  pnrple-velvet  rising 
shelves,  on  which  were  disptajred  cups,  showing  that  true  to 
tradition  they  were  worth  their  nominal  sum.  The  ffliow  was 
crowded,  and  the  elite  of  the  oennty  were  there.  Everyone  was 
4^Bd  it  was  revived,  and  hoped  it  would  continue.  So  did  we. 
Oar  notice  of  the  oifferent  classes  will  be  of  necessity  short. 
FuQ  information  is  supplied  by  the  pxize  list  which  appears  in 
this  number. 

The  Oame  were  very  good^  especial>r  the  Brown  Beds  that 
took  the  cup.  In  these,  as  in  other  dasses,  there  were  good 
specimens  from  the  Ohannel  Islands.  We  are,  however,  of 
opinion  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  breed  them  too  leggy.  A 
Jocostis  puer  in  these  classes  had  pezpetrated  a  joke.  Wish- 
ing to  exhibit  five  very  beautifnl  tame  Partdd^,  he  had 
entered  them  in  the  Game  olasees.  The  Coloured  Dorkings 
were  worthy  of  any  show;  the  Silver-Greys  weak,  the  White 
Dorkings  marvellouB;  many  of  the  hens  weighed  over  9  lbs. 
each,  and  one  cook  lOi  lbs.  l^e  Spanish  were  excellent,  so 
were  the  Cochins,  but  the  Grouse  carried  the  cup  from  Bufi, 
White,  and  Black.  Theve  were  tiiree  pens  of  the  latter.  There 
were  forty-five  pens  of  Brcihrnas  ;  the  liight  took  the  cup  from 
the  Bark.  They  weie  good  classes,  but  in  many  of  these,  as  in 
the  Cochins,  the  feathering  is  becoming  preporterous,  present- 
ing a  huge  mass  of  fiuSy  feathering  without  shape,  form,  or 
symmetry.  There  were  fiftv-four  pens  of  Samburghs,  l%e 
Oolden-pencUled  were  beautifnl  and  perfect.  Golden  and  Silver- 
flpangled  were  very  good,  but  we  cannot  understand  why  tiie 
Eulver-pencilled  should  have  fallen  off  so  much,  and  should 
everywhere  cut  such  a  sorry  figure.  We  saw  among  the  Silver- 
spangles  that  which  was  common  f  ormeriy,  but  very  rare  now, 
«  henny-tailed  cook.  PolandM  and  Malays  were  competitors  for 
one  cup.  They  were  boib  well  represented  in  every  way,  but 
the  former  were  strong  enough  to  take  away  the  cup.  We  have 
seldom  seen  better  birds  tiiaa  were  shown  in  these  dasses. 
Houdans  and  Crdve-Ooduis  aze  become  poultry  facts,  but  we 
were  surprised  to  see  five  pens  of  good  LaPldche.  Many  of  the 
French  birds  were  of  great  size.  The  Various  were  various  and 
curious.  Qame  Bantams  had  the  same  number  of  classes  as 
^eir  laxger  brethren.    They  brought  between  forty  and  fifty 

gens,  among  them  some  of  the  best  Bnckwings  we  ever  saw. 
eventy-three  pens  of  selling  poultry,  single  cock  or  pair  of 
pullets  not  exceeding  SOs.  in  value :  these  are  essentially  popular 
classes,  they  afford  an  outlet  for  extra  stock,  and  a  moderate  but 
reliable  market  for  nurdiasers.  The  sales  were  very  numerous. 
Ottse,  DtickSf  and  Tv/rhegs  were  all  good. 
The  entries  for  dead  poultry  were  bad,  only  one  prize  was 
awarded,  and  we  would  not  give  much  for  the  redpients.  Much 
may  be  made  of  this  class,  and  it  will  be  dene  tmder  proper 
management  Fifteen  oompetitors  for  tiuee  prises  for  eggs. 
This  class,  again,  has  a  future  before  it. 

The  Pigeons  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  very  good. 
The  Committee  were  at  the  Show  early  and  late,  and  nchly 
deserved  their  suocesB. 

OAMM^Blaek-breasted  B«^— I,  W.  H.  fltagir.  N«thtimToii.  1,  J.  Msson. 
???^''*  ^J.yoMa,J«rMy.  «,B.W.Wl]llMii,B«rrlBsttaae;  B.Xtfttn, 
geidthom^  FakeahMi.  Brmm^feattU  AMb.— 1  aad  Oap,  F.  Wax4«,  Wwt 

7*S*A^- *•?''**»•  «'f"«'o**«»"''«^»^--l« '•▼<>*■«»•  «.B.M«rtla.  Band 
Ac,  B.  Q.  FarqnharsoB,  Blutdfovd.  «,  D.  Tboaias,  Bnaoa. 


Wood.  Baohoi.  s.  Mm.  M.  A.  Havno,  Biagaaad,  DaronporL  S.  H.  Foaat, 
fv^anaoa.  fcc,  P.  Bondla.  iMtwiihUL  e,  Mva.  M.  A.  Sayna;  Xra.  T.  Pooe! 
votalay,  Wamdiiiter. 

8»AjrigR.~i  and  Cap.  J.  &  BodbttnO,  WMacton,  BriatoL  S,  J.Newlofe,  Htaitan 
Staeorsa.  S  and  ^,  B.  Joaaa,  OlUtoB.  -,  «-• 

Coaam.--CinnaMon  and  Stiff,— I,  B.  Oiboma.  1,  W.  H.  CMbtr^a.  Larana- 
hutae.  9,Mr%,  E.  Allaopp,  Woreaitar.  he,  A.  Martfu,  Bforabvt ;  Oapt  T.  S. 
Kobin,  PeUt  Maaaga.  Jaraey.  PaHHdM.—l  and  Oob.  a.  Llaa,  Par  Station, 
Oomwall.  Sandc,  Boa.  MiaJtagdaB,  Walla,  SooaonSi.  8,0.  Zaffram,  Bland* 
^rd.  ^«vo(k;«r9arie«y.~l,W.WUtwoTtfa,Jiin.,LonpdirhtMuohost«r.  9,& 
B.PflR7,Lym^Krt<m.  8,  Mra.  B.  Holmaa,  Bath.  Jbo,  oTm.  Hola,  TiTorton. 
•  BB&Hiua.-^Darlk-l  and  On.  NaWaaa  «  Manby,  WolTarhampton.  % 
HoxaMUa«wood«araattaMbNaaSiamMaiiMt.  8,J.M«roar.  he,  hTw.  CaaUe, 
Kenalnffion,  Loadon;  HTFaaat;  W.  H.  CiabUaa.   e,T.  B.  Waterman,  Andar. 


ton,  Davonport.    UgkL—l  and  Oig»,  J.  Blaodworlh, 
p6M,lfaaidaB.HaNfard.  8,  H.  K.  KayBaid,  Holmwa 


m,    IT.  A. 
Byda,  Ilia  afWigfht. 


fcc,  C.  Jonaa,  Hanfotd.  Blaadford:  Mra.  B.  Holmaa ;  W.  H.  Crabtrea. 

ftkmnm»vn.—aoUUp9nieitt$d.'-l  and  0«p,  H.  Moon,  Waaton-anper-Kara.  S, 
O.  Paokham,  Exatar.  8,  J.  BoWaaon,  eantaaf  .    ks,  C.  Bloodworth,  GhaHan- 


Booth, 


S'^S^Ji  ^*  Haaaon,  StonahMsab  Olooaaafcar.   BUotr^pengled  —1.  Aahton  and 
"    k,  MottnuB.  8  aad  8,  Mra.  1.  Pafetfm.   te,  M.  Bartar ;  J. 


.   _.  ^—-  -l  aad  Ou,  J.  BtBtaa,  WsMriaslw.  8  and  8.  T.  V.  Bdnarda,  Lynd- 
Bant,  Baata.   he,  8.  Probart,  LoaUdMei ;  T.  P.  Bd  waida ;  0.  Bloodwarlhr 
•r^^^'^^^B-P*"?-  VO.Whtta,0hrl8tAni«h.  8,l.H!a«oa.   he.  Bar. 
K.J.Bidfciy,Wowb«ry;J.tfteatt.Ohartartild;BeT.A.B.BrQotoB,Hhnwrar. 
dinaBaetory.flhrairsbBzy. 


Houi>Aini.~],  W.  Dring,  Fararahani.  8,  W.  Whitwortk.  8,  W.  H.  Coppia- 
■tone,  Bridgand,  Loat;wlthiaL  he,  lira.  G.  Bill,  Fox  Hall.  Alton:  P.  J. 
Do  Cariarat.  e,  ViaoonntaaB  Chotwynd,  Marpool  Ball,  BxmontiL. 

FaaacH.— ^ny  other  oori^ty .— 1  and  Gup,  w.  Driag.  8,  G.  I>e  Faya,  Jaiaey. 
8,BaT.G.  O.Bwband,Bigslagwada.  _  ^ 

A.KT  annw  Y*axmvr.-A,  W.  Wlldar,  Cosham.  Baata  (Aadalnsiana).  8,  B.  8. 
Woodgata,  Pambory,  Tanbrldge  WeUa.  8,  Hra.  E.  Bolmea. 

Q£MM  Baktaks.— Bteeh-biyottad  JMb.—!.  B.  Payaa,  Cardiff.  8,  B.  Daurar, 
Ian.,  PwflEfloaa,  Poola.  8.  W.  Boutehcr,  Notting  BlU,  Loadaa.  ho,  B.  Wfaif- 
Oold,  Woraaatar.   Browt-bftaeUd  Bedi.— 1.  F.  Fialder,  SoaChsaa.  8, 8.  A  J.  J. 


8tapne8«,  Bbley,  Stroud.  8,  J.  LoDg,  Bramlay  Ooaunoa.   Any  othrr  vaHefy.— 
idOnp,Hartar  M.T._8aBdfofd,l>OT«r.  8,  B.  Payaa.  8,  6.  8.  Saiaabary. 


he,  J.  Long :  W.  BoaUihar.  ^^^, 

BrnvAMB.—Goldand  8Uver4aetd,-^l,  C  H.  Poola.  8,  Vrs.  Hambro,  VOioa 
Abbey,  BUndford.  8,  Withheld.  .4Jiyotfcar«aHate.-l,B.F.Panott,HaBbaiy, 
Bristol,  a,  B.  8. 8.  Woodgata.  8,  Mra.  Hambto.  he,  B.  SL  Athtcm.  Mottnia. 

SSDciinm  OuMS.'^oek  or  OoeiereL-'h  Mlaa  B.  Broime,  Chardleigh  OraeB, 
Ohard  (Spaaiah).  8.  F.  L.  Tamer,  Dorefaaater  (Brahma).  8,  Hra.  M .  A.  Bayaa 
ffirahma).  4,  A.  Martla  rCoidila).  he.  Vn.  M.  Pattiaoa  (Hambargh):  A. 
iCartia  (OooblaJ ;  A.  £.  Snith,  Ooepoit  (Coohhi};  T.  P.  Bdwaids  (Polaad):  O. 
B.  GraaawaU  fOaehIa).  e.  Mrs.  NeHU*<iraBTilia,  Glastoabary  (Boodaa)  (I); 
F.  L.  Tuner  (Baahma);  Oapt  T.  8.  BoUa^ochla). 

8XI.XJMO  0i.4BS.~B«n«  or  PaKaft.^l,  Mra.  B.  ABaoap  (Ooohlaa).    8,  J. 

-_  -^.L.  Toniar(BrahBia»J. 

a);  Oapt  Boa.  B. 

guy,  uerae  (Doruagaiijii.  Moore  (uannmrnsi;  x.jf.  sdwarda  (PolaadB) 
(I);  Hiae  B.  Browae^jt  HUlai^,  Jeraay.  e,  J.  WlaAIa  (Spaatah);  O.  Blood- 
worth  (Baatann):  W.  R.  DawUna,  wyaiBid,  Mhidaa  BewtDa;  Lady  B. 
Thynae,  Lareatook,  Saliebnnr  ^Bpaafsh). 

uuoK«.— ilylesbury.^L  W.  Maafleld,  Doarahaatar.  8;  Bav.  B.  Smith,  BtalToird 
Beotory,  1>or(flieeter.  8,  Withheld.  Bawen.— 1,  J.  Gmae,  8«atlMTar,  Ddr- 
ahester.  SaadB.T.  Moova.  ha,  J.MMoar;  Gapt.  the  aoa.E.  DIghy.  Blaek 
Eeet  Im««a.-1,  J.  W.  XeOeway.  Marafcoa  Gottaga.  lale  of  Widiit.  8,  O.  8. 
Sainabory.  8,W.H.  Stagg.  he,Kra.  M.  A.  Hayaen);  G.S.  Bafaabary.  Am 
other  variety.  —  1,  B.  WiNdaaoB,  Oofldlotd  (GaroUaa).  8,  Gapt.  J.  W.  B. 
HawkaawoKtLStokaford,  Whxaham  (Parariaa).  8,J.Oraot%Jna.,WalllBgton* 
reat.  e,  w.  B. 


Ford,  Waiymoath  pCaaoory). 
ToaxxTi.~4.  L.  Pattoa.  8  and  8.  A.  Martla.  «,  W.  MaafleM  ft). 
Gaxsa.->1,  w.  H.  Dvaaiaa,  Twytotm,  DaNhaslar.  8  and  8,  W.  IffawHaM. 

noBONS. 

GAauB«i.-<7oeiBi  -4«  B.  Tardlay,  BliaitegiMBB.  8,  J.  B.  WaUdas,  MaraffnTd. 
ha,J.aOr«,Binrilao.  «,B.Fted.  Jbne^Iaad  0,  B.  Ford.  8.  J.  H.Watfclaa. 
he.  B.  Ford ;  H.  Yardlay. 

PoDTBaa.— GoelM.— 1  aad  8,  B.  Pntt,  Ktaotrla.  vhe,  Mra.  X^add,  Galae.  he. 
Bev.  W.  G.  BoUea,  Bath,  e,  J.  H.  Watklaa.  Hmb.— 1,  H.  FralC  8.  Bar.  W.  C. 
BoUea.   vhe,  Mrs.  Ladd.   he.  Bey.  W.  G.  Bollea ;  H.  Pratt,   e,  J.  B.  WatUai. 

TvaBLBBa.^^haaii4.-4,B.Tardlay.  aj.Aadrawa,  Poola.  Bmldt  or  Bearde, 
or  Jlay  other  o«Ketv.~l,H.  Tardier.  8,a.Pacikliaai.   he,  B.  OlUs,  Dafriaaa. 

jAGomxa.— 1,  J.  Aadraira.  8,H.Tardley. 

BAaBa.--l,  M.  TartUay.  8. 4.  H.  WaBdaa. 

FaiiTAix.s.~l,J.  F.  Lovaraidgab  Mawaffc.  8,  H-TavOay.  «,MiS8  8.  BloUtt- 
aoB,  Klagwettoa,  Somertoa. 

yhnfa,---!,  G.  Paokham.  8,J.P.Maia,BxalMr.  a,R.Taniay. 

Tnaamu^l,  G.  Panhham.   8,  H.  Yaidlair.   he,J.Aadre«a. 

DaAOooNa.— Mlver.-^Coeh  or  Ben.— 1, 8,  aad  e,  W.  BiahM,  DoMheatar._  vha. 
H.Yardley.  he,  W.  B.  Mltohell,  Moael^y,  Btnalagham.  mue.-'Coek  or  Hen^- 
1.  W.  H.  MitcheU.  8,  W.  Biahap.  he.  B.  Tardley.  e.  G.  Paokham.  Bed  or 
Yellow. -docker  Hen.— I,  8.  O.  Betty,  Park  Street,  BaaeaVe  Park.  8  aad  e, 
W.  H.  Mitohell.  vhe.  8. 0*  Betty ;  W. B.  Mitohell.  he,  B/Shatler,  Baiter.  Poola  ; 
W.  B.  Mitohell.  TFhite.— <7oefe  or  Hen.— 1  aad  8,  W.  Bishop,  he,  G.  Paokham ; 
W.  Bishop,   e,  W.  H.  Mitohell. 

AMTwxitra.— 1.  B.  Yardley.  8.J.Aadrewa.    he,  W.  H.  Mitohell. 

Ahy  oraaa  Vabibtt.— 1  aad  he,  H.  Yaidlay.  %  J.  W.  P.  James,  Bereford. 
vhe,  G.  Paokham.   e  J.  B.  WatUas. 

SstUHO  Glam.— 1,  A;  P.  Maoiloe,  Boartoa,  Bath.  8  aad  vhe,  J.  H.  WaCkinf  • 
t.H.Yaidley.  he,  G.  Paokham  :W.Monla,'Waathaak,  Boas.  o,Gs»t.«haBon. 
B.  Dii^y ;  F.  F.  Lee,  Oaaal,  BaUsbiBy. 

The  Ber.  G.  F.  Hodsen  and  ICr.  Baily  judged  the  PotUirg  ; 
Mr.  Allsop  the  Pigeons. 


KING'S  LYNN  POULTRY.  PIGEON,  AND  RABBIT 

SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held,  in  oonjunottoai  wiih  that  of  dogs,  in  the 
Oom  Exohftnge,  King's  Lynn,  on  the  flSth  and  27th  February. 
Tomer'b  pens  weie  used  on  the  oooasion,  and  served  to  display 
the  birds  in  ezeeUent  style.  Tiie  pxioes  were  but  20*.  and  10«. 
and  no  cnps  or  other  ea^ras,  therefore  not  a  sufficient  indnce- 
ment  to  ormw  valnable  ponltry  from  the  breeding  pens  at 
tiiis  time  of  year.  The  entries  were  not  heaTy,  hut  yet  snffi- 
ciently  large  to  promise  an  excellent  fatnre  for  the  Society  with 
a  schedule  of  pnzes  of  sreater  Taise,  which,  we  were  assured, 
is  contemplated  for  another  year.  The  Show  Was  well  managed 
In  every  resp«ot,  the  Honorary  Seorstaries  being  constantly 
present,  showing  a  deteroiination  to  oblige,  and  supecintend 
matters  themselves. 

Dorkings  were  not  nnmerous ;  the  Dark  Greys  but  poor,  but 
the  Silvern  much  better.  Cochins^  Bnif ,  were  goea  in  both  classes ; 
while  in  cocks  of  Any  other  variety  a  capital  White  was  placed 
first,  and  in  hens  a  Black  of  rare  exoellence.  Brdhmas,l>tak, 
in  both  classes  vrare  but  poor,  while  tiie  Light  were  of  fair 
qualiiy.  Next  came  Oame,  Brown  Beds  winning  in  the  cock 
class,  the  first  a  grand  cockerel,  the  second  an  old  cock,  good  in 
colour  but  somewhat  sl^.  In  hens  a  grand  Brown  Bed  stood 
first,  and  a  Black  Bed,  of  hi^  ^ualitybut  rather  long  in  body, 
vras  second.  Any  other  colour,  cocks,  Duokwin|;s  were  first  and 
second,  and  in  hens  a  Pile  was  first  and  Duckwmg  second,  both 
being  good  birds.  The  namburghs  may  be  taken  as  a  lot,  the 
winners  being  mainly  good,  but  the  rest  verv  poor.  Of  Spanish 
there  were  but  two  pens,  bat  both  very  good ;  and  the  same  re- 
marks will  apply  to  Polands.  Thete  were  eight  entries  in  French 
fowls,  and  the  class  was  uncommonly  good,  iia  Fldohe  being  first 
and  Crdve-GoBurs  second ;  and  In  the  variety  olass  the  first  were 
Malays,  the  second  Black  Hamburghs.  As  is  generally  the  ease 
in  the  eastern  counties,  the  Selling  claoes  were  well  filled,  and 
some  very  good  birds  ohanged  nimas.   Bantami^  Black  or 
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S?^^  J^^>  ^  8^>^  I"^  ol  the  laMer  ^ruuty  oune  flnt  and 
BlMk  B«ds  flMcmd, biift  aU the  otlMn w«n  ^vwT yoor.  Ixitlie 
next  0JM8  PilM  won,  both  pain  being  good,  baft  tha  aeeoiid  Tary 
dirty.  The  naxt  waa  a  mnd  olasa,  flzsft  Blacks  and  aeoond 
Japanaaa.  while  many  good  pana  were  only  eommanded.  Duelu 
in  both  daaaea  were  good  for  thia  looaUty,  whioh  does  not  stand 
pre-eminent  in  aqnatle  biida.  In  the  vazsety  cIam  GazoUnaa 
were  flzat,  with  fillMk  Beat  Indian  aeoond. 

Big€ona  were  Terr  scant  in  entriea,  and  yet  eaoh  olaia  con- 
tained aome  good  paizaor  aingle  biida,  thia  applying  particularly 
to  the  Gamer  and  Poxitev  Qlassea ;  the  iirst-pnae  Blaok  Gamer 
^en  being  a  ^and  bird  and  in  nice  bloom,  while  the  winning 
Fontera  were  in  good  show.  Fantaila  were  snoh  as  can  only  be 
seen  when  onr  Newark  izienda  eompate.  I>iagooDa,  Bine,  ware 
^ood,  bnt  the  best  pair  d  Dragoons  were  the  fint-nriae  Yellowa 
in  ^e  next  dasa.  In  Jacobins  the  winners  were  Bed  and  veiy 
good,  bnt  the  Antweipe,  if  we  ezoept  the  ibrat-piiae  pair,  were 

BahhUt  were  a  good  show,  the  Lopa  doinggieat  credit  to 
their  owners;  a  Fawn  being  first  and  Sooty  JPawn  second  in 
hneka,  and  in  does  the  first  waa  Tortoiaeshell  and  the  second 
Blne-and-ivhite,  tiie  latter,  a  doe  of  grand  qnaUty,  reqiiiring 
^ycondition  to  bring  her  to  the  front.  Most  of  the  SilrraN 
Greya  were  noticed,  and  it  ia  seldom  a  better  coUeotion  is  seen 
together.  For  any  other  breed,  back,  a  neat  Himalayan  was 
mat  and  a  Belgian  Have  second,  and  in  doea  a  most  exqniaite 
^^^•nd-wUta  I>otoh  was  fbat  aad  a  maeaiTa  Angora  second. 
In  the  Selling  ciaes  a  good  liop-ear  waa  first. 
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££^  J'f^*'^    CowiW.S.  K.  8o«ttirood,  Fikeabanu 
aty, ».  M.  aOTthwood.  Ljfn.a.Gla^ 


T>^^--__  -y . -'■  - — ^ . .~i» «. GlMka.   c, H. H. Biuli. 

gMwm(CbuieaMmorBiiff)^--CMfc.-l.^  Btn,— 

-J  oi^f?^' litoton,  Camba.  land  Goiwlr»lfa^r  Blgaold^Norwidi.   he, 

CflOTM  lAay  ollMr  v«riafey).--Coeft^],  H.  8.  &  Woo4»dei  VvmbKrhTva^ 
SStei.^*^  !  *?,*  ^'»?!!**  "f*!**  BJgnold.  he,  T.  L.  Naalu  Spioni^toii. 
fSfir^T^'.'-J^  ^>**S^  Kinpland,  London.  Hm-L  J.  P.  Wallon,  Bawtan- 
i^B  hir^  ^^l  ^'^^  ^<  ^  ^>^n7,  Ctoteay.   Oounfty,  Majov  BifnoM. 

A«.  B.  a.  a.  woodfsto. 

BnADfaii  (l)«rfy.-<7oc*.-l,  J.  Watte,  Kl»g*i  Haath.  BinDinsbam.  «,  W.  B. 
P^^*  =^^>  ^?™**  Conaty,  W.  Birnnton»  Baal  Doroham.  H«n.— 1  and 
£^\*«^*  T!'^^  NonrkL  %  3.  Watli.  ka,  Mtaa  Blate,  Bcaoondala, 
S^^J^*  ^  ^^>*%  HovbridML  MaldoB;  W.  B.  Ooodoa.  Hortoa  Omaa, 
Bndf ord.   e,  O.  Ttses,  Senltbotpo,  Fakanham :  W.  Braston. 

caaa,  Teatetoe,  fUMnbam.   he,  'SL  WatM».  Gitoglcleid,  Nonrloh.  Hmu—I 
andCoiaCr.p.&iriaaa.   i^J.p.^aM.   fl,EtT.T.Wran. 

Oufii  ( Brown  orBlaok  Bada).-Oodk.-l  and  County,  K.  B.  Martin,  Sealthorpa, 
^^""^ay ♦ . %  S-  Mattj^ew,  Stowmaritat.  e,J.F.WaNon.  IF011.-I,  H.  L.  Cook- 
ae^jj^WooTpit,  SafcDb   i^  8.  Matthaw.   OoMity,  H.  B.  Mavtin.   «h#,  J.  V. 

Gam  (Any  otharjarietj).~Co«ft.^l,  H.  L.  Goakaedfa.  «  and  County.  H-  B. 
•  ?%'^JZ.^''-?-^'^**^*  o,S.Mattfaaw.  A^~l  and  County,  H.  B.  Martin. 
t.  8.  MattlMV. ,  *«,  J.  F.  Waltoa. 

Riimimina  (Q<^«n.penofflod).-l.  B.  Walton,  HomoUffa,  BawtanataD.  %  C. 
J.  N.  Bow,  MalfoTd.    Goiin^nnde,a.T.  Cdtdham-Lynn.    ^0.  T.  B.  Beadmaa. 

BUMBpniw  (eoMen-qanglcd).-!.  J.  Ward,  Bafdos  Hill,  AabVyde4a.Zonoh. 
*»J^— —  *  f^P*^  BawlenstalU  MaaahaaUr.   Coanty.  H.  B.  IlaMa,  Jan. 

HAMBincwa  (8UvMwponcUledL--l,  E.  Walton. 
li£^^B°mDf%r''^'^°'^^~~^  ^  Walton.  Sand  Ooonty, H.  B.  Plattin, 

urS'fc^iPVA  ,^- J^J^t?**^  ^'»*'    «  »*  Oonnty^  Major  C.  J,  Bwaa, 
MvUngfovd  Hall*  Norwioh. 

SPAnsB.~L  Foraaaa  ft  Sadall.   I,  J.  8.  Daw,  OamUngay  MUla,  Oamtoidira. 

Fnnos.-].  B.  Walton.  %  W.  Oallaok,ian.,  Uttlaport.  County,  Major  0.  J. 
Ewm.   a<,HiiHn^  WoisMny*  e»  Mra.  FBoUiaa;  Mlas  Hawoonai  Brandon. 

A«o|«»VA?i«TT.-^rjrF. Walton  (WMta  Mateyi).  JjW.  Gntlaek, Jan. 
fflladc  Hambar^i).  Coamtr  andvAe,  T.  A.  WMfffitr<Q^t  Tlmaoath  (Blaok 
HamkncvhsL  he,  3.  8.  BooaTcbaaterMd  (Malaya);  H.  CNannton.  Lynn 
(naaaani) ;  B.  Bnuford.  awaifhaia  ( Malaya):  T.  Marplaa.  Blaekbnm  (Snltanafk 
J!5P%  CLAaa.-Cocies.-l,  W.  Whit«»  Loweatoft  (fiLaok  Spanish).  9.  Mrs.  G. 
PS^?  (^wUns).  8,  W.  H.  Jamaa.  Fan Ihtton  BaetorTiCambridffolGoeliinL 
^  ^^1^  Bignold  (PaiMdva  CaaUnl.  he,  J.  Bona,  NorthHlmkamTGoalUn) ;  £. 
&  '^*^S?B^9>«^  ^'on-  Wymatidbam  (Baff  Ooehin) ;  T.  H.  Baadman :  T.  M. 
2y7y<?)i»JT»'  <»•  Olarka  (DoiUag};  J.  F.  WaUon.  e,  J.  Watts ;  J.  7.  amtoa, 
Wotvcrhampton  (Spanish). 

SBUJoro  Ci^8s.-H«n.-1,  W.  Maaiey,  Spalding  (Baff  CoaUn).  t,  J.  A.  Slaap 
a>ark,Brahmal,  4,  Fanasa  ft  Sadatt.       ^ -^=*-       —    -  ...  -- 


!): 


r,  Spaldini 


Bow  (QoUen^panfitUed  Hi 


?"f?^^'iS^^*  Bona  (Coehin);  Q.  F.  Bantly  (Buff  Coohin);  T.  H.  Baadman. 
he.\.  ft  H.  Heath  (White  CooUfi):  H.  T.  Coldham  (SUyar^apanfflad  Ham- 
bu«hal;  J.  F.  Pearson;  T.  K.  Beaanan:  B.  M.  Baathwood  (Coloartd Dork- 
i]i«] :  Major  C.  J.  Bwan  XBlaak  Spuiish) :  J.  Watts :  J.  F.  SUlitoe  (Spwiish).  e. 
J-jBone  (Coohin);  O.  F.  BenQy  (Bnfl  boohln);  T.  H.  r     "         ^^^ 


(Dorkina). 


Baadman;  G.  Cbo-ko 


BAAXDOon  OB  CBoasaann.— Pairs.— 1,  W.  Nloholaoa.  Brialay  Hall,  Norfolk. 
9. Mrs.  Ffolkas.   8,W.Cuk*aok.    kc, H. T.  ColdhmnTMrs. Maniss, Lynn. 

GAin  Bantams  (Blaok  and  Brown  Bed).-~1  and  County,  J.  8.  Pearson,   i, 
Mrs.  T.  Svorr.  Lynn,    he,  A.  H.  Jonas,  Wast  Derby.  Li-reivooL 
„  Gajo  BaaTAMs  (Any  other  vaida^X— It  B.  Walton.  8  and  Coonty.  E.  M. 
Sottttiwood.   kc»  C.  Pole,  Qrantham. 

Babtaxs  (Anj  other  yariety  except  Game).— 1,  B.  R.  Ashton,  Motirara.  S,  G. 
B.  Fraaels,  Ookandea,  Bomford.  Coonty,  H.BiH.  The  Prinoasa  of  Wales,  he, 
T.  B.  Thirties  Lowestoft:  J.  Looce,  Ijpawlah;  J.  8.  Pearson;  H.B.H.  The 
Prueess  of  Wales ;  J.  a  Barton.  Fakenham.   e,  Mrs.  G.  Clarke ;  B.  Walton. 

Ducks  (A7lesbxu7).~l«  Mrs.  T.  Wootton,  Mapperley,  Mottinghanu  9  ani 
Covinty,  W.  MlefaolsoB. 

Dccu  (Bonan).— 1,  Mra.  T.  Wootton.   9  and  Gow&ty*  W.  HoU;  Wonnagay. 

^on  (Anj  other  variety).—!  and  Coimtyv  B.  B.  Leads,  Castfaaere.  9,  Mrs. 
T.  Wootton.    Ac.  T.  J.  C.  Baekham,  CaMon,  Korwieh. 

TuBKaTS.— 1,  H.  J.  Ovnnelt   S,  J.  Ereritt,  Hadleiffh^-Soffolk. 

GnBss.--I  and  Connty,  Mn.  Braokenbnzy,  Shovl^am  Thorpe,  Downham.  2, 
T. M. Derry.    e, A. Bammond^Weataore. 

PBSAaAJiTs.— land  Coonty.  w.F.MarahaU,  North  Lynn.  i^KB.  Leads,  he, 
B.J,  Howes.  KioK's  Lynn ;  H.B.H.  The  Frinoe  of  Wales. 

OavAinaTAi.  Bzans.— 1  and  Comity,  W.  Sbenod.  %  W.  Jakes,  Holbaaelt. 
he,  W.  F.  Msrshall ;  W.  Jakas. 

PIGBONS. 

Cabbxxbb  — Cocfc  — I  and  9,  W.  Mlnson,  St.  Ires,  he,  W.  Massey,  Spsldinfr; 
J.  Thompson,  Bingley.   Sen.— I,  W.  Mlnson. 


FouTSBa.— Coek.— I,  Mrs.  Ladd,  Galna.  9  and  Ac,  X.  Pntt,  Knowla.  Hen.— 
1  and k«,H. Pratt   9LMrs^LaM. 

TamnasBM^  — U  H.  Yaiiliy,  Btrratnatam  9,  O.  Monaan,  Wastarftol^ 
Ipawiah. 

Famtaiu.— 1  and  1^  W.  H.  TamUnion.  Kawaik.  he,  J.  F.  Lowsidga* 
Newark. 

TcMBLBBS  (Almond).—!,  H.  Tardley. 

TuxBLBBs  (Any  other  variety).—!,  H.  Tardlay.  9  and  he,  G.  South,  New 
Bond  Street*  London. 

OvLa.— Coek.— L 1L.  Tal<leg^ 

Babbs.— Cock.— L  H.  Yaidlay.  f^W.Kasaay. 
I     Dbaoooks  (Blue).—!.  G.  Boittii.   9,  W.  Smith*  WUloa,  UvaipooL   Ac,  O. 
South ;  H.  Tar«lay ;  W.  Sasita. 

DnasooBa  (Any  othav  isoloai^l  and  9^  G.  South.    hc»  Bar,  H,  H.  Bridf- 

JAGOBnni — 1,G. South.  l;J. Thompaon.  Ac, G.8outh;F.A]disa, Fakanham. 

TvaBns.-4,H.  Taiilagr. 

AMTinn»a^JLG.F.Co9am«|kCMftHaath.8olihuU.   9,H.YaKdlaj. 

Abt  othbb  Vaswvt.-'I.  H.  TaruiDy.   %  A.  Hammond. 

8Bi.LxMa  Cioaa.— L  H.  ThuiloWk  Bumham  Market.  9^  J.  TbottpsoB*  Ac,  B« 
Tardley. 

BABBXT8L 

Lops.— Back.— !,  F.  Banks,  Don^ty  Street,  London.  9.  a  Dodson,  Lyim. 
Doc.- 1,  F.  Banks.   9,  F.  J.  Smith,  Baat  Dereham.    Ac,  F.  Banks ;  C.  Dodson. 

SOiVsnGBax.— Back  or  i>»a.— 1  aad  9,  B»  W.  Maaon,  Hull.  vJka,  W.  B.  Oooka* 
Moulton,  Spaldinc ;  8.  BalL  Bradford,  he,  B.  M.  Boyds,  Rochdale  ;  G.  P.  ft  B. 
Haokett,  Haverstook  HIU;  F.  J.  Smith,   c.  B.  M.  Boyds. 

Abt  otkbb  Pvbb  Bbsbdw— Buck.— 1,  W.  H.  TomHnson  (Himalayaa).  9,  A.  C* 
WlBeflMOLSvaUinf  mekriaBHara).  Ac,F.  J.  Smith  (Himalayan).  Doc.— land 
9,  B.  W.  Mason  (Blna  ana  White  Dutch  and  Angora).  9he»  F.  J.  Smith  (Angora). 
Ac,  W.  H.  Tomlmson  (Rimalwaa). 

Hbavibbtj— Back  or  Doc.— 9.  J.  Brown  (Doa). 

Sbujko  Gijum.— Aick  or  Doa.— L  F.  Banks  (Lap  eared  Doa).  9,  F.  J.  Smitik 
(Yellow  Doe),    he.  Master  T.  M.  Nash,  Brinklay,  Newmarket  (Himalayan). 

JuooBB.— Mr.  F.  0.  BsqQilani^  Mr.  J.  Bizon,  Mr.  £.  Hotton. 


NEW  BOOK. 

Th4  lUuiinUed  Book  of  Poultry,  vfith  JPtaeHcaZ  Sehsdul&s  for 
Judging  ConairucUd/rom  Actual  Anaiytii  of  the  Beat  Moaem^ 
DBcinona,  By  Lbwis  Wbiqht,  Author  o{  "The  Practical 
Pooltry-keeper/'  ''The Brahma rowl,"  &q.  lUuatrated vriih 
Pifty  Coloured  Portraits  of  Prige  Birds,  Painted  from  Lifa 
by  J.  W.  Ludlow.  Cassell,  Potter,  Ss  Qalpin,  London,  PanB» 
Mid  New  York. 


Mabt  &nciem,  like  ooraelTaf ,  have  looked  forward,  eaoh 
month  of  the  kat  two  yean,  with  intereat  and  pleaaing  expec- 
tation, to  reoeivinfl  a  new  nnmbor  of  Mx.  Wright's  "  Imistrated 
Book  of  Poultry."^  Sonuieh  have  we  oorselTea  nown  aecoa- 
tomed  to  a  a^naore  yellow  nmnher  with  two  eohyared  portraita  of 
birdi,  aometunea  penMwially  known  to  na,  eoming  in  with  a  new 
month,  that  we  are  almoet  sorry  there  are  no  more  to  come* 
Still,  loose  numbers  are  after  all  a  Uttle  nnaaliafaetary,  and  a 
book  ia  better,  with  title*page  and  index  in  their  right  places, 
and  the  piotares  fixed  for  ever  where  they  each  ooght  to  be. 
A  book  ia  more  easily  ref eired  to  than  loose  aheets ;  the  placea 
kepi ;  the  marked  portions,  marked  by  our  neneils,  sooner  found. 
Now.  at  length,  the  ''lUnstrated  Book  ol  Poultry "  ia  a  book,  a 
handaocne^  Donnd  book,  aa  aU  naighk  sea  who  were  present  at 
onr  great  Crystal  Palae^  Show. 

To  attempt  to  give  an  analysis  of  ao  hnrga  a  woork  wMdd  exceed,, 
far  exoeed.  the  IhnitB  that  can  be  giTen  to  a  review  in  th» 
cctlnmna  of  thia  JonmaL  First  we  would  aav,  that  oomparing» 
the  piotorea  ol  thia  work  and  the  account  ol  tLe  dUEerant  breeda 
with  former  high-^slaaa  iphUoationa  of  a  kindred  nature,  there 
is  a  marked  progreaa,  comoident  with  the  progreaa  in  the  fanorp'^ 
for  progress  in  nearl^  sSl  the  faadetiea  these  has  been.  If  tma 
pregreaa  ia  not  aeen  m  aame  shows  it  ia  aeen  in  others.  It  i» 
easy  to  sit  and  dream—*  hahit  of  older  fiBieiers--that  birds  were 
better  in  former  years  than  now;  but  if  the  comparison  oould 
be  made  with  the  eye,  the  error,  except  aa  regards  some  few 
varieties,  would  be  seen  at  onoe.  Now,  it  ia  a  great  thing  to 
have  a  book  in  idctore  and  deaoription  up  to  the  day,  and  Mr. 
Wright's  book  ia  up  to  the  pceaeni  day.  No  artist  is  to  be 
blamed  for  representing  birds  a  2bw  yesn  sinoe  different  to  what 
they  now  are,  for  pointa  have  varied.  All  we  aak  of  artists  is 
to  represent  birds  aa  thav  are  at  the  time  a  work  on  poultry  ia 
issued,  and  this  Mr.  Ludlow  has  done.  A  fidanee  throagh  the 
index  reveals  the  vast  bulk  ol  the  knowledge  accumulated  in 
the  book.  The  best  men  in  eaoh  -^(ariefy  have  done  their  best. 
Schedules  of  judging  are  given  by  those  who  actually  judge ; 
and  hence  fanciers  haare  correct  guides  for  mind  and  eye,  lor 
Mr.  Ludlow  has  been  most  caxelnl  to  represent  points  in  his 
pictures. 

The  book  is,  as  it  lies  before  us,  an  ornament  to  any  library — 
handsome  outside,  and  handsomer  inside.  As  to  its  contents, 
they  may  be  summed-up  thus:  To  the  general  reader  they 
will  be  found  to  be  interesting,  to  the  poultry  fancier  they  will 
be  valuable,  to  the  exhibitor  simply  mvahiable.— Wb^zbhibb 
Bbczob. 

BREEDING  CANARIES  IN  A  ROOM  UNCAGED. 

Mt  Uttle  ones  have  some  Canaries,  and  we  have  a  spare  attio 
facing  due  south.  Will  the  Canaries  breed  well  flying  about  the 
room?  How  many  hensm^y  they  put  to  each  cook  ?  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  put  linnets  or  Goldilnches  in  with  the  Canaries^ 
or  birds  of  any  other  sort  ?  Would  a  small  tree  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  be  useful,  and,  if  so,  what  sort  would  be  the  best  2 
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Kindly  ftdvifle  a  family  who,  if  such  a  thing  ia  poBBible,  are 
completely  demoraUflAd  by  those  naughty  men  ^*  WiLTsmBB 
Rbotob,"  Mr.  W.  A.  Blakston,  and  other  writers  to  papa's  first 
piece  of  reading,  on  getting  home  off  his  journey,  "  onr  JonmaL 
— St.  EDiniNDB. 

[Who  that  has  children  but  wonld  feel  interested  in  the  spare 
attic,  facing  due  south,  with  its  prospective  pleasures  ?  It  ia 
quite  refreshing  after  tne  turmoil  of  the  exhibition  season  to  be 
asked  such  a  string  of  interesting  questions.  They  savour  of 
coming  spring,  fresh-turned  earth,  green  moss,  budding  prim- 
roses and  sweet-scented  violets,  warm  sunshine  and  lengthening 
days ;  and  they  speak,  too,  of  tne  early  snring  time  of  life,  with 
its  happy  present  and  rosy  future.  May  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
in  the  spare  attic,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  fulfilled,  and  bitter 
disappomtments,  not  oe  lost  on  "my  little  ones." 

The  Canaries  will  breed  famously  if  turned  loose  in  the  room ; 
and  where  no  single  variety  is  kept  and  no  particular  excellence 
aimed  at,  there  is  no  better  pUm.  or  one  more  adapted  to  furnish 
the  largest  amount  of  pleasure  at  the  smallest  amount  of  trouble 
or  expense.  The  bird  nas  more  scope  for  freedom  of  action  in 
a  room  than  in  a  box  18  inches  square,  though  he  is  as  happy  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other,  and  his  me  approximates  more  nearly, 
yet  still  only  very  remotely,  to  what  it  is  in  an  unconfined  state. 
I  would  not  like  to  say  how  many  hens  are  the  proper  share 
for  each  cock  in  such  an  agapemone.  Though,  to  some  extent, 
all  things  will  be  jihared  m  common,  yet  each  cock  will  pair 
with  some  particular  hen  and  pay  her  special  attention,  at  least 
till  she  is  sitting,  when  the  chances  are  he  will  court  some  new 
flame ;  but  he  will  not  neglect  his  first  love,  and  will  continue 
to  feed  her  on  the  nest,  though,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
will  become  general  in  his  attentions.  And  it  is  strange  how 
hens  in  an  aviary  will  sometimes  behave.  I  have  seen  two  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  same  nest  feeding  as  assiduously  as  if  each 
claimed  the  young  ones  for  her  own.  Tum-in  the  stock  at  once, 
and  see  how  things  work.  , 

By  all  means  introduce  Linnets  (cocks),  and  Goldfinches,  either 
oocks  or  hens.  Hen  Linnets  will  breed  in  rooms  only  under 
special  treatment,  and  then  very  rarely;  but  a  hen  Goldfinch 
will  build,  sit,  hatch,  and  feed  as  well  as  a  Canary.  The  produce 
will  be  Linnet  and  Canary  Mules,  and  Goldfinch  and  Canary 
Mules,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  dark  self-coloured  birds. 
The  hens  will  be  useless,  but  the  cocks  excellent  songsters.  You 
might  add  a  hen  Bullfinch  or  two.  There  is  no  knowing  where 
the  blessing  might  fall. 

I  would  not  confine  myself  to  one  tree  in  the  centre,  but 
place  several  round  the  walls.  The  best  for  the  purpose  are 
small  fir  trees  (such  as  are  used  for  Christmas  trees),  which  can 
be  got  at  any  nursery,  and,  if  carefully  lifted  and  suitably  potted, 
wiu  remain  fresh  for  a  long  time.  The  birds  will  pull  them 
abouty  and  by  the  end  of  the  summer  they^  will  be  done  for,  as 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  put  forth  their  new  leaves  under 
such  circumstances.  If,  in  addition  to  these,  you  can  get  any 
old  roots,  or  any  such  rough  material,  to  place  a^ndnst  or  hang 
on  the  wall,  von  will  find  the  birds  will  soon  select  the  snug 
comers  and  begin  to  build.  Give  a  supply  of  moss,  soft  hay, 
any  bunch  of  fibrous  roots  you  may  meet  with,  or  similar  mate- 
rial (with  which  they  will  build  the  foundation  of  their  nests), 
and  plenty  of  soft  doe-hair,  which  you  can  get— I  don't  know 
where.  We  get  it  from  the  carpet  factories.  Add  some  Babbit- 
down,  with  which  they  will  put  the  finishing  touch  to  a  nest, 
which  will  make  **  my  little  ones  "  look  on  with  amazement, 
and  wonder  how  such  an  article  can  be  fabricated  from  such 
materials  without  hands. 

Having  got  thus  far,  notice  when  any  hen  is  beginning  to 
build ;  then  sit  quietiy  down  in  a  comer  and  watch  the  opera- 
tion. She  will  not  at  all  object  to  your  company.  When  you 
have  a  nest  of  eggs  send  the  announcement  to  171,  Fleet  Street, 
and  I  will  do  my  oest  to  show  you  how  to  rear  the  young  ones. 
— ^W.  A.  Blakstoh.] 

STRAY  NOTES  ON  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 

OANAJRY  SHOW. 

Last  year  and  this  I  visited  the  Show  with  feelings  of  any- 
thing but  satisfaction.    You  ask  me  why  ?    Well,  I  cannot  say, 

but—  _ 

« I  did  not  like  the  PalMe  Shov, 
The  reMon  why  I  do  not  know. 
Bat  I  didn't  like  the  Palaoe  Show." 

If  s  well  W8  don't  all  look  at  things  with  the  same  eyes,  and  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  a  first  visit  has  warmed-up  our  friend 
"WiLTSHisE  Bsotob"  iuto  two  coluums  pleasant  report  of 
general  impressionB  of  this  the  final  gathermg  of  the  eventful 
season  of  '73.  I,  too,  enter  &om  the  west  end,  and  to  me,  who 
seldom  see  the  Palace  more  than  once  in  a  year,  the  impression 
of  surrounding  beauty  is  as  fresh,  as  novel^  and  as  sensibly 
realised  as  when  I  first  flung  open  the  swinging  doors  and 
entered  the  fairy  structure,  leaving  the  outside  world  behind^  in 
a  way  you  can  do  nowhere  else.  But  in  the  "  Arabian  Night-like 
pavilion  "  I  could  see  no  beauty;  indeed,  what  I  did  say  to  a 


me  was, 
have  no 


friend  who  performs  the  annual  pilgrimage  with  m< 
"  What  a  denof  a  place  1"  With  the  tent,  as  a  tent,  I  h 
fault  to  find,  nor  with  the  internal  arrangements  (excepting  ^ 
ste^g  of  tie  Belgians),  but  the  tent  iSaf  is  a  m^tofc.  1  am 
not  alone  in  my^inion,  and  am  perfectly  8fttii^«d  that  if  an 


S^SrBSrSMrhi.;rnot  b^^^^  w^ch  have 

been  knocking  about  the  country  for  the  last  su:  months  chaat^ 
inTtSSr™fnsong  in  a  raUway  station,  and  matins  m  the 
SiWs  van!  are  rSt  alraid  of  the  temperature  of  the  Oryst^ 
ISwe!    Mnightthegreen-baizecoveringcouldeasilybe turned 

np  S^er  the  cages^  ani  everything  would%e  "  Bnug  M  poswble. 
P?ettrasthrfiri  may  loot,  to  flie  uninitiated,  in  ^^e  aubdu^d 
Hffht  and  thouffh,  as  Mr.  Wilson  agreed  with  me,  it  is  as  fair 
toTonT^  fwSe  other,  it  is  fair  to  none,  neither  to  exhibitor. 
seUernOTbuywVa^^  am  bold  enough  to  say  that  mneteen 
out  of  ev^^^nty  oasual  purchasers  ;ao  claimed  a  bird  under 
the  tent  would  not  recognise  it  in  clear  dayUffnt. 

If  it  be  the  best  arrSigement  the  Crystal  Palace  can  ofler 
then,  I  say,  despite  aU  its  beautiful  surroundmgs,  it  is  a  bad 
arrangement. 

I  think  also  that  the  staging  of  the  Belgians  might  he  bett^ 
amnged.  The  Crystal  Palace  Showis  not  an  ordinary  aflajr^d 
with  the  appUances  and  resources  at  command  one  naturauy 

SLks  for  a  Sfodel  show  It  surelv  ^^^^^^^^^^^^''^^^^^ 
things  out  of  gear  to  have  a  mche  set  apart  for  w^®*®  "°^«*- 
abSl)irds-some  quiet  comer  in  which  each  bird  could  he  per- 
fecUy Elated,  an^  be  "putup"  at  pleasure.  It  ib  most  ^. 
satirfactory  to  see  a  row  of  these  specimens:  and  beyond  ,^e 
fw?Sat  SdTone  is  ticketed  first,  i£s  second,  and  that  tiuxd. 
there  is  no  possible  means  of  arriiong  at  any  accurate  conclusion 
as  to  their  merito.  And  it  must  be  specially  mo^tifymg  to  a 
keen  fancier  and  thorough  judge  of  this  variety  to  ^J^*^ ,™;t  m 
some  instances  the  awards  are  flagrantly  wrong,  and  yet  under 
the  circumstances  the  superior  biS  cannot  stand  ^P.and  Mserfe 
the  incompetency  of  Jiejudges,  or  any^^^^^ 


"^^iSj'SiSo'Ni'r:^^^^^        was  very  fine,  and  the  sepi^ 
tion  of  the  "  hot "  ones  from  those  moulted  under  the omreprM 
a  iudicious  arrangement,  which  might  have  been  carried  out 
SnVScSfliW  scale.    It  was  hardly  faur  to  daasify  the  one 
in  exienao  and  to  crowd  the  others  into  two  classes.    A  special 
nri^  was  Sven  by  Mr.  Bamesby  to  the  winner  of  the  greatest 
SSmber  of  points  in  the  not-high-colouwd  oksses;  but  what 
will  «  WiLTSHiEB  Bectob"  and  evervbody  rise  thi^  when  I 
w  that  every  individual  bird  which  Wped  to  Mrm  that  pnza 
wLTbond-file  "hot"  bird?    Surely  tiie  Judges  know  nothing 
Sout  them  when  they  see  them !    Mr.  Bemrose  was  in  the 
Show  on  Monday,  and  considering  the  «  peppering^'  he  has  re- 
oSved,  was  in  fire  form.    It  was  a  creat  tnum]^  '^' ^^it" 
^  Buc^  laurels  on  the  scene  of  his  last  year's  attempted  dis- 
crace.   Truly  has  he  kept  his  promise  made  last  year  when 
wnartlng  under  the  opprobrium  of  implied  dishonesty,   and 
already  before  the  advent  of  another  moultpg  sewion  has  his 
mrSjy  been  fulfilled  that  they  "  all  would  do  it," 'or  even  in 
Sie  **  hot "  classes  he  was  opposed  by  lato-hatohed  birds,  and 
beaten  too.    In  one  or  two  partiaUy-moulted  specimens  ^e  new 
hiuh-coloured  feathers  came  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  pale 
nSt  feathers.    It  will,  perhaps,  be  needless  to  »y  tiiat  ^ r. 
Bemrose  will  not  accept  the  special  prize,  but  hands  it  over  to 

the  Derby  Bagged  School.  *v,-*  ♦!.;.  ««• 

With  regard  to  "Wiltshibb  Bbctob's"  hope  tha*  tois  new 
method  of  feeding  may  make  a  like  advance  i?^^<>^^J™^2^ 
or  other  Pigeons,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  The  theory 
that  judicious  feeding  can  affect  colour  in  feather,  if  adminis- 
tered while  the  blAod  is  in  circulation  in  the  feather,  bemg  now 
estobUshed  beyond  doubt,  opens  a  wide  field  for  expOTiment. 

I  still  maintain  that  Mr.  Bemrose,  having  borne  the  brunt  ot 
the  fight  and  overcome  blundering  ignorance  and  wicked  opposi- 
tion, deserves  the  substantial  thanks  and  aoknowledmente  of 
the  leather  fancy  generaUy.  And  I  ask  "  Wiltshibb  Bbctob, 
who.  I  know,  is  ever  willing  to  support  all  that  is  genUe  ana 
true,  and  Howarth  Ashton  aad  others  whose  names  once  adorned 
the  fancy,  but  who  have  retired  from  it  simply  because  they 
could  no  longer  remain  in  it  with  pleasure,  to  help  me  to  giva 
effect  to  this.  Mr.  Bemrose,  disgusted,  retires  from  pubhc  com- 
petition, bequeathing  this  legacy  to  future  fanciers.  So,  one  Dy 
one,  we  lose  our  best  men.    It  ought  not  to  be. 

I  cannot  now  notice  many  individual  specimens,  but  among 
the  not-high-coloured  birds,  Mr.  W.  Walter's  two  Clear  Buffa 
021  and  ISQ)  were  great,  and  among  the  " hot"  birds.  Bemrose 
and  Orme's  Clear  Buff  (261)  stood  alone.  I  was  much  amused 
at  overhearing  two  of  his  admirers'  remarks.  "Why,  if  hero 
oint  old  Oherrybum  I"  It  really  is  a  cherub.  There  never  was 
such  a  bird. 
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London  Fandes  seem  on  the  decline.  Try  the  cayenne.  Mr. 
WaUerl  '^         ' 

liisazde,  as  a  daas,  were  poor,  bat  the  names  of  Watson  and 
Fairbrass  are  quite  snffloient  guarantee  of  the  ezcellenoe  of 
their  speoimens.  Mr.  Dove's  Golden-spangled  bird,  441,  I 
liked  mnoh.  Mr.  Fairbrass's  462,  Broken- capped  Silyer,  was  a 
gem ;  only  two  minute  specks  in  his  cap. 

Broken-cai>T>ed  birds  really  are  worth  a  meed  of  praise.  The 
very  best  will  throw  them,  and  fool-capped  birds  and  eyen 
birds  with  no  cap  will  throw  perfect  specimens.  As  a  rule  they 
are  generally  well  spangled,  and  a  br&en  cap  is  only  an  excess 
of  spangle.  But  pied  wings  and  tails!— that  is  quite  another 
tiling.  Saye  me  from  them.  Cinnamons  were  numerous  and 
good.  Mr.  Adams's  fiiilst-prize  birds  were  fine,  but  I  think  I 
liked  492,  second,  better  than  498.  first. 

The  judging  in  the  next  two  classes  was  one  of  those  things 
nobody  can  understand.  First,  in  the  Marked  or  Variegated 
Cinnamons  first  and  second  prizes  were  withheld,  and  third 
awarded  to  a  "  hot "  specimen  of  Bemrose  &  Orme's ;  but  be- 
hind were  571,  672,.  and  678,  three  birds  of  Mr.  Luke  Belk's,  of 
which  671,  a  «lonque,  and  672,  a  Mealy,  at  least  were  gems  of  the 
first  water.  There  are  not  six  such  in  Bngland.  Then  in  **  Any 
other  yariety  "  the  performance  was  eclipsed.  First  and  third 
were  withheld.  Second  went  to — ^I  haye  omitted  to  note  what, 
but  I  think  a  Coppy.  Howeyer,  there  remained  689,  John 
Martin,  a  grand  Coppy;  698,  Mr.  Hawman,  a  long  Green,  a 
champion  bird;  606,  Mr.  Baxter,  another  splendid  Coppy,  and 
606,  Mr.  Baxter,  the  only  Scotch  Fanc^  in  the  Show,  and  a 
champion  bird  too  1  Now,  if  birds  of  tms  stami>  are  not  oon- 
aidered  worthy  of  prizes. in  the  "Any  other  yariety,"  tell  me 
what  axe.  Poor  encouragement  indeed  for  men  to  send  their 
specialities  from  the  far  north  to  be  so  little  appreciated,  or  so 
little  understood. 

Goldfinch  Mules,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Doel's,  were 
nothing  extra.  Mr.  Doel  brings  his  birds  up  to  the  mark  in 
rare  condition.  In  this  respect  he  is  almost  unequalled.  His 
Jonques  were  fine  birds,  but  he  has  shown  others  in  preyious 
years  which  would  haye  distanced  them.  His  first  Mealy  was  a 
beauty;  size,  colour,  quality,  delicacy  of  wing-markings  (but  I 
have  seen  a  thousand  times  better  eyes),  were  all  there.  JBut  I 
was  yery  much  disappointed  at  not  seeing  my  Buff  friend  of 
last  year,  the  bird  with  the  "  tail  feathers  all  told !"  It's  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  Mr.  Doel  published  that  it  was  the  "second 
best  Buff  Mule  in  En^^d,"  and  really  I  did  not  think  he  was 
the  man  to  haye  depnyed  the  world  of  the  sight,  or  to  haye 
parted  with  such  a  gem  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  so  near  at 
hand. 

/When  I  say  that  Selfs  were  good,  and  that  Mr.  Walter  ocou- 
pied  his  usual  place  of  premier  among  the  sixes  in  the  Norwich 
groups,  I  haye  finished  my  grumble.— W.  A.  Blakbton. 


MODERN  BEE-MANAGEMENT. 

The  man  who  reforms  abuses  or  who  makes  decided  improye- 
ments  in  any  industry  may  truly  be  regarded  as  a  public  bene- 
factor. Whoeyer  improyes  upon  any  system  genemUy  gets  his 
share  of  abuse ;  but  if  he  has  the  courage  in  the  face  of  sneer 
and  sarcasm  to  keep  steadily  on  in  the  path  of  common  sense 
and  duty,  he  will  in  the  end  be  sure  to  haye  a  large  number  of 
followers.  When  a  man  stands  before  the  world  adyocating  a 
system  which  he  has  thoroughly  tested,  he  does  so  with  confi- 
dence, at  the  same  time  knowing  that  he  is  laying  himself  open 
to  criticism ;  this  he  does  not  shun. 

When  anyone  thus  comes  forward,  and  plainly  and  clearly  sets 

forth  his  yiews,  and  attacks  long-seated  custom  and  deep-rooted 

prejudice,  he  is  certain  to  haye  a  swarm  about  his  ears.    We  all 

know  how  hard  a  matter  it  is  to  batter  down  the  walls  of  prejudice. 

My  father  did  so  and  so.  What  was  good  enough  for  him  is  good 

enough  for  me."    "  My  mother  used  the  brimstone  rag ;  if  she 

^  ^  ^^^  '^  ^^  should  haye  had  bees  enough  to  haye  stocked 

a  kingdom.    I  want  none  of  your  new-fangled  notions ; "  and  so 

thousands  of  yaluable  Uyes  haye  been  destroyed  for  want  oQa 

little  knowledge.    Some  years  ago,  in  many  parts,  it  was  not 

thought  possible  that  bees  in  straw  hiyes  could  be  depriyed  of 

their  honey  without  destroying  them.     Another  idea  deeply 

stamped  upon  the  old  bee-keeper's  mind  was  that  if  you  oonld 

take  the  honey,  the  bees  would  die  of  staryation.    Feeding  and 

uniting  were  not  thought  of,  or  if  so,  deemed  impracticable. 

These  ideas  had  to  be  assailed,  and  combated  with  oommon- 

senae  arguments  resting  npon  practical  experience.    Who  would 

Bound  the  charge,  come  to  the  front,  do  battle  for  the  humane 

system,  and  adyooate  a  different  metiiod  without  materially 

augmenting  the  expense?    Was  there  a  man  who  would  come 

forward  and  do  this?   Yes.   WehayethatmaninMr.Pettigrew, 

who  has  a  larger  f ollowingthan  perhaps  he  himself  is  aware  of. 

When  he  published  his  "  Handy^ook  of  Bees  "  he  let  in  a  flood 

of  light  upon  many  rural  districts;  the  widls  of  prejudice  haye 

crumbled  Dof ore  it;  destroying  bees  is  going  out  of  fashion; 

many  bee-keepers  of  the  old  type  are  usmg  their  small  straw 

liiyes  as  super-coyerSi  and  are  adopting  tibie  hurge  hiyes. 


I  haye  tried  almost  eyerything  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  re- 
commended in  the  second  part  of  his  book,  and  haye  found  all 
practicable  and  easy — artificial  swarming,  driying.  the  use  of 
surplus  Queens,  Ac,  There  is  this  merit  m  the  book — ^that  it  is 
written  for  the  "  benefit  of  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  subject  on  which  it  treats."  So  plainly  and  dearly  is  the 
subject  treated  on,  that  anyone  with  nerye,  without  any  other 
teaching,  may  manipulate  ms  hiyes;  swarm,  driye,  or  spoon  his 
bees  to  his  heart's  content. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  wood  and  fancy  hiyes ;  but  the 
price  alone  would  deter  many  &om  keeping  bees  if  they  had  to 
purchase  these  costly  boxes.  The  straw  hiye  is  within  the  reach 
of  most  people;  and  now  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  can  be  so  easily  handled,  I  doubt  not  that  his  system  of 
management  will  be  gradually  extended  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  If  we  want  pure  run  honey,  or  if  we 
want  beautiful  supers,  we  can  get  them  from  straw  hiyes  as  well 
as  from  the  most  expensiye  boxes.  An  old  bee-keeper  told  me 
that  if  he  had  Jmown  of  Mr.  Pettigrew's  system  before, "  it 
would  haye  been  pounds  in  his  pocket.'' — J.  OiiiysB,  Hartington, 
Derbyshire,  

THE   BEE-KEEPER'S  CALENDAR  FOR  MARCH. 

Mb.  B* — ^I  haye  taken  your  adyice,  and  bought  a  couple  of 
stocks  of  bees.  The  hiyes  are  rather  small  and  old-fashioned  in 
shape,  but  no  others  could  be  found  on  sale  in  our  neighbourhood. 

Mb.  p. — ^If  the  stocks  are  in  good  condition,  they  will  be  ready 
to  swarm  early  in  Ma^,  when  tne  swarms  could  be  put  into  hiyes 
not  onlj  of  greater  size  and  symmetry,  but  more  suitable  as 
habitations  for  bees  and  storehouses  for  their  honey.  In  May 
and  June  eyery  bee-keeper  may  transfer  his  bees  into  any  kind 
of  hiye  he  may  prefer,  and  do  it  without  making  any  sacrifice. 
By-and-by  you  will  see  how  simple  and  adyantageous  the  pro- 
cess is  of  ridding  our  apiaries  of  hiyes  that  are  unsuitable  in 
shape  and  materials,  and  giying  to  the  bees  houses  that  afford 
them  space  for  their  breeding  powers  and  the  accumulations  of 
their  industry.  Meanwhile,  let  us  examine  the  hiyes  you  haye 
bought.  Lift  them  gently  off  their  boards,  and  turn  them  up, 
so  tnat  we  can  see  in  what  condition  they  are. 

Mb.  B. — ^I  would  not  yenture  to  turn  them  up  for  twice  their 
cost— the  bees  would  sting  me  to  death  if  I  dial 

Mb.  p. — Oh,  no  I  If  the  hiyes  are  healthy,  the  bees  will  not 
at  this  season  stir  much  before  we  shall  haye  seen  whether  they 
haye  bees  and  honey  enough.  Let  me  turn  up  the  first  one,  and 
please  to  notice  how  easily  and  quietly  it  can  be  done.  Do  you 
see  the  bees  sitting  closely  among  the  combs  in  the  centre  of 
the  hiye  ?  This  mye  contains  what  Is  technically  called  four 
seams  of  bees — that  is,  four  lots  of  bees  may  be  seen,  each  about 
the  size  or  breadth  of  a  tea-cup  saucer,  and  separated  by  three 
combs.  This  hiye  is  apparently  a  good  one,  and  in  an  ordinary 
season  it  will  swarm  eany  in  May.  Now,  Mr.  B.,  please  to  turn 
up  the  other  hiye,  that  we  may  see  whether  it  is  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  this. 

Mb.  B. — ^I  neyer  saw  bees  handled  and  looked  at  in  that  way, 
and  I  am  astonished  that  they  haye  not  punished  you  for  dis- 
turbing them.  I  suppose  I  shall  haye  to  manipulate  my  hiyes 
sometimes,  and  thereiore  may  as  well  begin  now. 

Mb.  p. — The  combs  in  this  (second)  hiye  are  yery  black,  and 
it  contains  only  three  seams  of  bees — ^it  is  not  equal  in  yalue  to 
the  other  one.  But  let  us  examine  them  more  minutely.  Here 
is  a  bit  of  old  corduroy  rolled  together;  please  to  hold  the  end 
of  it  a£[ainst  a  red-hot  cinder  tul  it  smokes.  Now  blow  the 
smoke  into  the  hiye  we  first  lifted  till  you  hear  the  bees  making 
a  noise.  Turn  it  up.  See  how  the  bees  are  running  in  all 
directions.  The  smoke  has  mastered  them.  Blow  a  Uttle  more 
on  tiiat  cluster  in  the  centre  of  the  hiye  ooyering  the  brood.  • 
Look  I  I  see  two  patches  of  sealed  brood  about  the  size  of  the 
mouth  of  a  tea-cup.  These  patches  are  at  least  ten  days  old,  for 
brood  is  idways  about  nine  or  ten  days  old  before  it  is  sealed-up 
or  coyered  with  lids.  Doubtless  there  are  in  the  hiye  eggs  and 
younger  brood  which  we  cannot  see  at  present.  These  patches 
of  brood  become  larger  and  more  numerous  till  they  reach  to  the 
extremities  of  the  combs. 

Mb.  B.— Well,  if  I  had  not  seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  hiyes 
can  be  handled  and  examined  with  ease  and  suety,  I  would 
hardly  haye  belieyed  it  possible  to  do  so.  How  peaceable  the 
bees  are  1  Here  is  a  comb  with  larger  cells  than  the  rest ;  and 
on  tiie  edge  of  the  comb  against  it  I  see  two  cells  quite  different 
in  form  fiK>m  aU  the  rest-Hure  these  royal  oells  ? 

Mb.  p. — ^Yes,  that  is  drone  comb,  and  these  are  queen  cells. 
I  am  ^lad,  Mr.  B.,  that  you  haye  already  so  much  courage  as  to 
exanune  for  yourself.  By  examining  your  hiyes  thus  eyexy  now 
and  then  you  will  soon  understand  the  mysteries  of  bee-keeping, 
and  become  an  expert  in  the  manipulation  and  management  of 
your  hiyes.  By  using  liberally  the  smoke  from  old  corduroy  or 
fustian  you  may  do  anything  you  like  with  your  bees.  If  tney 
eyer  become  courageous  while  you  are  at  work,  giye  them  an 
extra  dose  of  smoke,  and  this  will  take  the  courage  and  friski- 
ness  out  of  them.  Giye  this  hiye  a  few  puffs  more,  and  then 
carry  it  round  the  garden  open  and  exposed,  while  I  get  some 


JOdtHAL  or  BOBIIOULTUBB  jUO)  OOTTAOB  QiBSaiOB, 


ByrDD  mizad  st  Uw  tenia,  wbanwith'to  >bow  yoa  an  ewy  lad 
exoallenl  tot  ot  taedjiiff  bsaa. 

Mn.  B.— 'What  k  woDdarAil  paver  thb  imoka  tiM  (T*«r  baw  1 
J  bagiti  to  Uiink  I  ahall  hara  bat  little  diffioult;  in  mMtaring  the 
art  ol  b«s-kaepiae.  L«t  me  Ma  jou  admlntiter  the  ajmup,  oi 
teU  ma  how  to  dolt. 

iSn.  P. — Tan  up  Hm  Mre  mioa  mora,  and  bold  II M  that  the 
oombi  may  be  is  a  ilantiTig  poaitloii.  Then  poor  tke  llqaid  flzat 
along  one  oomb,  then  anotheT  till  all  haTe  been  gone  orei.  Ab 
moat  ol  the  earn  are  now  emplr,  the  ayrap  wlU  ran  into  tbam 
belore  it  reaehce  the  oiownd  the  hire;  andU  it  gM*  on  lOMe 
ot  thebeee,  BO  barm  will  ba  done,  foi  othai  baaa  will  aptadlly 
liok  it  oft.  Tod  now  ho  how  eaailj  food  can  be  g;ii*n  to  beea. 
Then  ara  many  otiia*  way*  of  teaMng-tham,  any  one  of  whioh 
may  be  pnotiaad  where  only  a  law  hivea  an  kept.  Tin  trangha 
aboDt  laiBehMlong  and  Im  than  htJl  anlnahdaap  araliMMT 
•pplianoai  for  ahing  nuall  TOMitltlM  of  lynp  to  b«ea  in  apring. 
A  uttle  mora  Btunild  bejgiren  to  hires  this  month  Ulan  what  ma 
named  fot  Fabmary.  HiTai  by  tha  and  ot  thia  month  will  have 
moie  bees  and  brood,  and  thenfore  leqniie  more  food. 

Ms.  B,— I  can  cow  ses  that  hivoB  itanding  ungly  on  ttuao 
polls  are  more  oomaatable  and  easily  examined  than  thoae 
placed  la  a  bea-hoaaa. 

Mb.  p. — No  oompetant  piaotioal  bae-maatar  piolen  a  bea- 
hooae  to  a^arata  alanda  for  hiiea.  AU  hive*  ihonld  be  placed 
BO  M  to  ba  aaoily  aiamined ;  and  the  longer  we  practise  bae- 
keap^w,  tha  more  olaaily  w>  aaa  tha  importanoa  of  fraqoently 
aiaminlng  our  hlvai  intamally.  Faz  inatKioa,  il  the  beat  in 
■oma  atooha  Im  loand  at  tha  oommauoamant  of  Hamh  to  be 
redaced  to  two  aeam* — ».«.,  two  Iota  on  eaoh  aide  ol  a  oomb  In 
each  hiva — tha  aatar  way  ii  to  make  one  good  hive  out  of  two 
weak  onaa  by  luitins  tbam.  If  hiiea  have  three  seami  of  bae* 
inlCaroh,  and  •(•  otherwiaa  baaltby,  they  will  livej  boi  when 
redooad  to  two  aeama  ol  beea  many  of  them  will  not  do  ao. 
Let  yonr  aim  ba  to  tuTa  atrong  healOiy  liiTea,  nx.niiiui  them 
thonmghly  aa  often  aa  you  have  time,  and  thai  yon  will  apeedily 
beooma  a  maitar  ol  the  art  ot  bee-keeping,  knowing  iatelUgently 
vhat  boQi  yon  and  yonr  beea  are  abonl,  and  tree  nam  the  tear 
ot  oommitOJlg  miatakaa  throngh  ignoranoa.  Stody  the  nataial 
history  of  tieei  while  yon  an  ainiing  at  their  profitable  maaaga- 
meat,  and  I  think  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  wbatevei  ii  worth 
doing  ghonld  ba  done  welL 

As  bees  use  a  gnat  deal  ot  water  daring  the  breading  season, 
It  ia  wall  to  keep  a  snppl;  of  tt  near  the  apiary ;  and  many 
writers  reoommendialt  to  be  mixed  with  watei  giren  to  the  beea. 

If  the  enlnnoaB  to  tuTia  hare  bean  ooutraoled  doiiiig  the 
winter,  thay  iboold  be  anlaigad  at  the  end  at  the  month. 
Let  it  be  ranwnbeied  that  iba  peifsotion  ij  management  from 
MaiohtillAagaatoonsisti  in  keeping  hiT«t  in  a  itate  ot  health 
and  prognfi.  If  the  weather  ba  nnpropitiaaa,  beea  ahonld  be 
fed ;  for  it  kept  on  the  point  of  atarration,  they  inatinotiTely 
cast  oat  their  yosng  and  refnaa  to  tit  eggi,  their  oooiba  become 
empty  of  brood,  and  many  hivei  thai  lofFer  from  a  kind  of 
reb^iae  and  aoUipaa.  All  thii  ahoald  be  preYented  by  teeing 
when neoeaiary.  Alew^onndiof  loadinatuTaanananaonrags- 
ment  to  them  to  All  thau  oomba  with  brood.— A.  FiinaKaw, 


OtTB  LBTTEB  BOX. 
ODmrnoa  Ponna  iff.  ff.>.— y»  —  mj  wa  Magtia  me  no  ni^to 
MUbO.    WadDBoilaUMa  IbUmb.    Tk«n  to  plnli  of  utmal  Ind  to 

.__._., . ■     Ledsmlwltls — 

HtaHtmwtDf 


OOm  tlat  altmaM,  at  %a  mnlj  maVIUmttkat  imiMBM.  Thij  n  tha 
teoaamaat  mo,  ad  ira  adAn  tihiiiih  irtiwiha  Urtag  li  nkla  aid 
natonl.  Wa  kaia  k^  Imssm.  podlv. 'on  aad  olhv  M«fe  m  fl^Tm, 
an!  haf*  osat  BOttlac  al  tka  ini 


— *  IK  K  *).— Xoa  kara  wMmtij  HI  wan  ■»«  jtaz 

Mi4i.  I>iasTUtaasiJtyth»ihiajMblisuHijliigwtlMf.  UaawittM 
iBuid  kr  Uu  axnad  cats  U  tbiT  an  pnwlj  gmuia.  II  Uugr  tw  »,  Uu* 
will  than  mU  With  intw  ta  anj  otlur  Uqula  as  sBDOthlr  u  iinim  or  onitua, 
alUHn^  MUM  of  tb*  haU  orAn  itf  tba  eocB  is  nawnd,  ar  IBM)  laktB  aan. 
Mot  onlT  Is  It  ImKwdUi  lirtfeii  to  ^m  (n*,  tM  Ihv  ki  kMta  OB  11 1^ 
uvthlBgataa.  Sla  tkaubaosl  toodin  Sdsmb,  Ammsw*  dMiraall  oar 
■Kit  lAodDB  pooltiT.  Few  mtlloi  hare  stooM  Utad  for  tUi  iiiimm.  ud 
hIhb  th«  cnanUoo  1*  IbibumwIt  tadaatti.  tb*  utetDn  iiiamiti  Ut*  ■ppt*'- 
aPM  o[  hsTfijg  1—1  mltiiil  with  mat.  FOwlidliUlistbiiiUdwinituiwDponlt. 

~  '      '■     -     ^  ■     ■    if^i^^ iqA ^fiii  ^  to 


this  kwiriidg*  WH  pnUadid  to.  It  hu  noulued^  Mma  to  this ^.  tt 
hai  alwui  tou  nld  the  polntsd  an  ptodnead  a  aoak.  and  tha  muid  «»  a 
pnlM.  Ws  do  not  Mlara  In  tt.  Tijak  mala  b;  oataahaa  and  Mmii*,  usa* 
at  tbu  BwAlaal  naa,  mm  all  baaa  Mkum 

fmxaa  or  PoDLtm.UBa  (Aw|.^-Bnhnias  and  nmiilai  an  ba  iMa  kept 
Id  br  ■  waU  BfaatUahi  HoodaMaod  Bohudi  msM  hna  Slot  highu; 
" " — B,H>mbai^8faDlsb,aaBUtBBdBifitiuiu,bTtha  gnat  wall  ot 

a  (J*.  AS.).— Wacaa  gtraUHa  bopaM  uTsan.    Tha 

Iftoaii  that  tha^Umbii  Dot  odU.    1>  U.  bowerar,  In  oar 
■  two  jasis  la  tha 


Bias  Xnonao  Dud  Pom,  AoTTKb.^).— IttaTwraMSIetlfa 
oftbajar.    It  70a  and  tha  nota  «a  wW  li«srtl*IlT  Jadrn  than. 

Tummuuia  Baas  (lar).— II  tha  iniaba  la  ni  bai-hma 
-»— y-'',  T—  ~T  Tr-"T  *~r'—  thtB  to  BDOUiat  hlT*  hf  loUlBa  t 
oat  and  nnbnAan  from  tha  oU  ban.  sod  Uliw  tbam  naatl;  bt 

tmm.   jLtovdnps "  " 

waatknihonld  DB 1 
winurooD.    Inthli      .. 

**)«dlBlsaAlMowud  aoc 
It  maitwi  not  whaS  1^  Toona  onaa 
thn*  to  dadde  thali  tatnn  Is  ibilna : 
thay  gat  aabhiAaaawiiBi.    B  la  •  ahcpb 
ramlraJ  tor  axbltWcai^-w.  A.  Bi.u>nr- 

naona  Wu-anxs,  Buvnaiatia. 
— S^oa  Uida  and  Wai.bUls  thiln  biat  on  mium  ■«« :  n 
Bndlatifais  aat  eaaur  M*d.    Hanp  aaad  nbooU  not  ba  |^m 
llttla  gnan  food  oofBUmaUj  la  ^mm  for  tham- 

OsoasaD  Oira  (JaUa).— Ipplr  to  Vb.  Agitt,  Blio^iain  lOUs,  Q 
8DBBI,  or  to  H^Di.  J.  ft  H.  BoUnaoB,  BiUgs  UlOs,  Lawlitem. 
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I7lb.--TaiT  AuiOl  thalonnaitot  thidaT,bDt|iathw  wfa4ri  ahatpA 

about  G  P.M.:  fins  nl^ib 
SSth.— Poggr  aarlr,  bat  Ona  Man  10  *.■.,  aad  1  Tarj  flna  dlf. 


bhd. — FocBT  aaHji  and  ratbar  lo  at  Intarrala  aU  daj .  learea  acj  wind. 

ftd.~A  nq  pleuut  wring  d«r,  at  tlmn  bantUiiIlr  bijgllt. 
ThamMV  tMapsatsn  aboot  8°  ibon  tbat  of  laat  wa^  ooat  In  tke  oua 
Dlwaa  whaBm,  wUoh  ia  U-'aboia;  aleoDn*  muti  br  the  gnaUriM- 
tods  vt  tba  BBB,  Id  aititittrm  to  thaaaiMh  bzl^tar  d^a  that  mban  1^; 
Iboi^  tha  ab  la  MIU  Isr  fton  bah«  K  aUai  H  BMUlat  tUi  lUoa  <K  Um  jasiu 
-^J.  SlMDIlS.  

OOTSKT  SiJEDUI  KtBKIT.-IbBaB  1. 

OoB  lantstloBS  id  Isat  waik  an  ban);  mainlalDad  in  unaiTBSiwe  ol  tha 

^j^^  j^BBd  now  ptaniUim.    Hothoaaa  Onvia  ol  and  ^aalUj  iia  tn  fair 

launarti  It"'  ™~i  nt  BssUahgn)wUianlBWKiuBiiss,lnaonae<iiuaHai41ha 

ll^_  ATvlv^a  bmn  at  mnluAla.      -  -  - 
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Heeting  of  Bojal  Sode^y,  8410  p.ii. 

Keetiag  of  Sntomologieal  Soetety,  7  F.1E. 
4  SuMDAT  IK  Lhht. 
Meeting  of  Zoologieel  Society,  &M  p.m. 
Bt.  Patmob's  DAT. 

Bojel    Hottienltnrel   Soetobr'i  Oonmittee 
[U eetiage  end  Hyeolnth  Show. 
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60.4 
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16 
20 
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14 
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m.    h. 
28af6 
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18     6 
16     6 
14     6 
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2     8 

4     8 
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nu     h. 
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10     6 
41     6 
4     6 
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m.    h. 
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2  2 
86      8 

8  6 
40      6 

26 
26 
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28 
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m.    a. 
9    64 

9    88 
9    21 
9     4 
8    47 
8    29 
8    11 

71 
79 
78 
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76 
78 
77 

horn  obMrfmllMu  tekn  vaw  London  anriAtf  fortr-tktM  7«m,  tho  ATtrag*  daj  t«mp«ntnM of  tlMVMk  la  60.r;  and  ita  night  tempanAon 
88.4*.   XhagTMtMt  li«rtwM6r.  on  «h«12lh,18M,  and  16il^  1828 ;  MdUM  lowest  ooldl7<>  en  tiMl7t^            The  gxeeteet  fiOl  of  ndn  irae  0.70  ineh. 

GRAPE  VINE  CULTURE  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS- 

No.l. 

ESPITE  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the 
Grape  Vine  and  its  culture,  and  espeoiaJly 
as  no  extraordinary  amount  of  skiu  or  in- 
telligence is  required  to  enable  anyone  to 
master  every  detail  of  the  process,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  failures  are  so  frequent.  It 
may  be  that  too  much  is  attempted  to  be 
done :  the  Vines  are  cropped  too  soon  or 
too  heayily ;  red  spider  or  thrips  destroys 
the  tissue  of  the  foliage  lonff  before  the  sap 
is  elaborated ;  the  roots  are  parched  and  destroyed  by 
drought ;  or  mildew  has  attacked  the  Vines  with  such 
virulence  as  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  a  crop.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  the  reality  of  such  fedlureii  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  and  this  has  induced  me  to  oonomnnicate 
one  or  two  papers  on  the  subject. 

Wh«n  the  amateur's  giass  house,  or  the  solitary  vinery 
of  a  small  garden,  is  first  of  all  .built,  it  is  often  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  horticultural  cornucopia  that  is  to  yield  a 
bountiful  supply  of  the  ohoioeBt  flowers  and  fruit.  Visions 
of  huge  bunches  of  Grapes  and  the  gayest  flowers  dwell 
8o  forcibly  and  oonstantly  upon  the  mind  as  even  to 
envelope  the  builder's  account — ^always  a  little  heavier 
than  was  expected — ^with  a  sort  of  halo,  and  for  once  a 
cheque  is  written  out  with  a  feeling  of  real  pleasure ; 
for  does  not  the  teeming  future  gUd  the  investment  with 
the  brightness  of  its  promise  ?  The  first  slight  twinge  of 
doubt,  the  first  dash  of  shade  that  is  impiuied  to  what 
was  hitherto  all  colettr  de  ro»e,  usually  occurs  when  the 
Vines  are  received,  the  so-called  '*  strong,  well-ripened" 
canes  often  presenting  so  straw-like  an  appearance  as  to 
fldve  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  strength  of  a  young 
Grape  Vine  must  surely  be  wonderfully  concentrated,  or 
else  how  can  such  weak-looking  objects  ever  be  brought 
to  produce  those  immense  clusters  of  fruit,  the  si^  of 
which,  probably,  created  the  wish  to  grow  some  ?  Wei), 
the  Vines  are  duly  planted,  and  some  growth  follows,  but 
from  some  mysterious  cause  it  is  neither  very  long  nor 
strong.  Well  would  it  be  if  the  ahum  were  tiien  taken, 
and  tne  advice  of  some  good  Grape-grower  sought ;  but 
it  is  not  always  so.  I  very  well  remember  bein^  tiedcen 
into  a  new  vinery  one  autumn  by  a  person  holding  the 
position  of  head  gardener  to  a  nobleman,  who  actually 
pointed  with  an  air — ^not  of  mortification — ^but  of  evident 
satisfaction,  to  some  Vines  planted  the  previous  spring, 
the  growth  of  which  was  exceedingly  weidc,  and  of  an 
average  length  of  not  more  than  6  or  6  feet,  and  what 
made  such  ignorant  and  miserable  practice  appear  all  the 
more  remarkable  was  the  fact  of  the  neighbourhood  being 
rather  famous  for  its  fine  Grapes.  Vines  so  treated  very 
seldom  dio  outright,  they  linjger  on  from  year  to  yeiur, 
yielding  perchance  an  occasional  bunch  or  two,  some- 
times at  length  becoming  tolerably  robust  and  fruitfid; 
but  it  is  the  exception  rather  tlum  the  rule.  I  once  saw 
a  vinery  which  was  really  most  interesting  and  curious  in 
this  respect.    The  whole  of  the  Vines  had,  by  way  of 
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experiment,  been  planted  some  years  previously  in  a  veiy 
poor  stifif  clayey  soil,  surrounded  by  rich  loam,  the  roots 
receiving  no  art&cial  nutriment  whatever.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  uie  Vines  failed  to  make  some  growth — certainly 
the  majority  were  alive  when  I  saw  them,  and  the  rootis 
of  several  had  made  their  way  into  the  good  soil,  as  the 
vigorous  growth  laden  with  a  splendid  crop  of  ripe  fruit 
dearly  showed,  while  the  remainder  were  still  struggling 
in  the  clay  for  bare  existence.  Nor  does  this  remarkable 
instance  of  the  innate  vigour  and  wonderful  vitality  of 
the  Vine  stand  alone,  many  examples  might  be  cited  of 
Vines  that  have  been  reclaimed  by  skilfiu  culture  from 
mediocrity  to  a  high  condition  of  excellence.  Enough 
has  been  said,  however,  to  prove  to  those  who  have  had 
failures,  that  while  the  Vine  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  fair 
treatment  and  suitable  soil  are  necessary  to  successful 
cultivation ;  and  before  proceeding  to  show  what  .these 
are,  it  will  be  ffst  of  all  necessary  to  provide  a  suitable 
structure. 

There  are  numerous  cheap  houses  in  which  Grapes  and 
some  pot  plants  may  be  grown  very  well.  For  instance, 
I  usea  a  few  years  ago  to  obtain  some  good  crops  of 
Grapes  in  one  of  those  curious  buildings  termed  "  Paxton 
Vineries;"  but  I  do  not  recommend  chei^  housca,  for 
they  are  not  very  durable. 


▲,  Floor  line. 

The  accompanying  figure  is  a  section  of  a  light,  strong, 
and  durable  vinery  suitable  for  any  garden,  but  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  an  an^teur  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  interior.  The  roof  is  a  fixture;  air 
given  as  shown.  Its  dimensions  are : — ^Height  of  back 
wall  from  floor,  9  feet  6  inches ;  apex  of  roof  from  floor 
line,  12  feet ;  height  of  the  front  wall  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Vine  border,  2  feet  8  inches ;  height  of  the  glazed 
part  of  the  front,  4  feet  6  inches ;  width,  16  feet ;  extreme 
height  of  stage,  8  feet ;  width  of  stage,  5  feet ;  the  in- 
terior retaining  wall  is  4^  inches,  or  a  single  brick  in 
thidmess.  The  iron  pillars  require  to  be  placed  about 
10  feet  apart,  and  an  iron  bar  passing  along  under  the 
roof  firom  pillar  to  pillar  imparts  great  strength  to  it. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  floor  should  be  paved  or  oon. 
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eieted  and  faced  mtk  Portland  cement.  The  Vines  should  be 
planted  in  the  narrow  interior  border,  the  roots  passing  through 
arches  to  the  ontside. 

In  preparing  the  border,  if  the  soil  ^HU  produce  good  yege- 
tables  it  yrHL  answer  perfectly  w«ll  fov  the  Vines,  and  two 
pointB  onhr  will  require  attention— the  first  la  to  see  that 
the  snperflnons  moisture  arising  from  heavy  rains  or  other 
causes  drains  awaj  suificientl j  fast  to  avoid  stagnation ;  the 
second,  to  have  the  soil  of  a  uniform  depth  of  not  much  less 
than  2  feet,  and  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  natural  soil  is 
not  deep  enough,  apply  the  necessaacy  addition  to  raise  the 
border  somewhat  above  the  surrounding  level,  giving  it  a 
gentle  slope  from  back  to  front. — ^Bdwabd  Lucxhubst. 


NOTES  UPON  FEBNS.— No.  7. 

GLEIOHENIA. 

Thb  various  members  of  this  most  beautiful  genus  have  always 
been  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  growers  of  plants,  indeed 
they  must  rank  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  order.  As  a  genus 
Gleichenia  is  characterised  by  a  creeping  rhizome,  fronds  rigid, 
opaque,  and  several  times  dichotomously  Ranched,  the  pinn0 
being  linear  and  pinnatifid ;  the  ultimate  divisions  are  small, 
orbieular,  and  often  concave,  or  large,  linear,  comb-like,  and 
I)lane,  whilst  the  veins  are  either  simply  or  pinnately  forked. 
There  are  two  very  distinct-looking  sets  of  these  plants,  and 
some  pteridologists  have  established  these  as  distinct  genera ; 
but  they  have  so  many  points  in  common,  and  all  resemble 
each  other  so  much  in  general  appearance,  that  I  must  per- 
force follow  my  old  master,  and  regard  them  only  as  distinct 
groups  of  one  genus.  The  first  group,  Eugleiohenia,  may  be 
recognised  by  their  small  ultimate  divisions,  which  axe  ovate, 
orbicular,  and  often  concave  or  cucullate;  sori  punetiform, 
naked,  often  set  in  a  hollow  cavity,  consisting  of  but  few  spow 
cases,  the  nmnben  nsaally  varying  from  two  to  four.  The 
second  group,  Mertensia,  is  recognised  by  its  ultimate  divisions 
being  larger  and  plane,  and  the  sori  consisting  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  spore  cases.  Again,  species  of  this  group  have  amore 
erect  habit  of  growth  than  the  first,  which  mostly  assume  the 
character  of  climbers.  This,  without  going  too  deeply  into 
distinctions,  may  be  considered  the  principal  oharaoteristics  of 
the  genus  Gleichenia. 

The  character  and  general  appearance  of  these  Ferns  aie  so 
beautiful  and  distinct  that  they  cannot  fail  to  charm  the  eye  of 
every  beholder,  and  it  is  really  no  wonder  that  they  are  held  in 
such  high  estimation  by  all  lovers  of  beautiful  plants ;  yet  it  is 
marvellous  that,  knowing  the  beauty  and  biigh  commercial 
value  of  those  we  have,  I  say  it  is  marvellous  that  collectors 
should  allow  so  many  fine  species  as  are  known  to  science  to 
still  remain  desiderata  in  our  plant  hopses  at  home. 

Gleichenias,  as  before  remarked,  have  long  oreepiag  rhi- 
zomes, a  circumstance  which  will  at  once  reconcile  the  culti- 
vator to  the  fact  that  breadth  and  not  depth  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  development  of  a  fine  specimen.  Again, 
essential  as  thorough  drainage  is  to  Ferns  of  all  kinds,  to  these 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  points  in  culture,  for  no  Gleichenia 
will  remain  in  good  health  for  even  a  short  period  with  bad 
drainage  and  sour  soil.  Ordinary  pots  for  young  specimens 
will  be  found  periectly  suitable ;  but  as  the  specimens  become 
large,  shallow  tubs  wUl  be  found  best,  inasmuch  as  they  furnish 
the  greatest  amount  of  surface-room  for  the  wiiy  rhizomes  to 
creep  over.  I  have  found  these  plants  thrive  admirably  in 
good  rough  fibrous  peat  and  silver  sand,  with  just  a  dash  of 
light  sandy  loam  added  to  it ;  the  drainage  must  be  perfect, 
and  then  Uie  plants  will  enjoy  a  liberal  supply  of  water  to  the 
foots,  but  I  never  could  believe  they  liked  it  upon  their  fronds 
from  the  syringe. 

Gleiohinias,  like  many  other  Fens,  are  very  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  scale  and  thnps.  Th^  must  be  caiefully  watched 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  first-named  peet,  because  if  they 
are  allowed  to  increase  they  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  and 
render  the  plants  very  unsightly;  whilst,  should  the  latter 
make  their  appearance,  it  will  be  a  tolerably  sure  indication 
that  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  higher  temperature  than  is 
congenial;  and  the  remedy,  therefore,  will  be  removal  to  a 
lower  temperature  and  slight  fumigations  with  tobacco  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  with  an  interval  of  about  three  days  between 
each  operation. 

XTJGLEiOHIKI^  GBOUP. 

G.  xxoBOPBTLLA. — ^A  Very  fine,  free-growing,  temperate-house 
spedes.  The  branehes  and  raohis  are  furnished  with  short 
xeddish-brown  hairs ;  brandhes  pinnate ;  pimtsB  pinnatifid  and 


smooth ;  segments  sub-rotund,  the  margins  being  nearly  plane 
or  but  slightly  recurved,  the  upper  suiface  deep  green,  paler 
below.  It  is  a  plant  of  scandent  habit,  fronds  extending  to  an 
indefinite  length  and  much  forked.  Native  of  Port  Jackson 
and  various  psxts  of  Tasmania. 

G.  mcBOPHiLLA  GLAUGA. — Thls  vciy  fine  form  difien  from 
the  normal  state  considerably  in  cultivation,  being  more  robust 
in  habit,  and  the  pinna  stouter  in  texture ;  the  upper  surlkoe 
is  deep  green,  below  it  is  beautifully  white.  It  is  a  superb 
cool-house  plant,  at  present  rare  in  collections.  Native  ol 
New  Zetdand. 

G.  BBVLxnxcM, — There  would  appear  to  be  several  foims  of 
this  fine  species ;  the  differences,  however,  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently defined  to  lead  to  the  separation  of  such  fozins  as  dis- 
tinct spedes.  The  differences  I  have  noticed  have  been  the 
greater  size  of  i»nniB  and  segments,  some  being  dosdy  set» 
whilst  oUiers  are  long  and  lax,  and  another  form  is  to  be  found 
wonderfully  ramified.  The  general  appearance  of  the  seg- 
ments is  somewhat  ovate,  and  pale  green  above,  g^ancous  and 
saccate  below.  It  must  take  rank  as  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  its  tribe.  A  cool-house  swedes.  Native  about  Port  Jack- 
son and  various  parte  of  Tasmania. 

G.  BsmvBSTiTA. — Although  having  something  the  appear- 
ance of  G.  miorophylla  in  a  dried  state,  it  is,  neverthdess^ 
Buffidently  dntinct  under  cultivation  to  be  eadly  recognised 
from  that  spedes.  It  moreover  enjoys  a  slightly  warmer  not 
than  the  kinds  previously  enumerated.  The  fronds  are  diimo- 
tomoasty  forked;  the  branches  sre  dothed  with  numerona 
reddish-brown  hairs,  and,  in  addition,  the  raohis  is  furnished 
with  a  few  stellate  hairs ;  the  segments  orbicular-ovate,  nearly 
plane,  or  but  slightly  pouched,  and  bright  dark  green  above. 
A  very  handsome  plant.  Native  of  Malacca  and  New  Cale- 
donia. 

G.  ALFiNA.. — There  is  little  doubt  but  in  many  parts  of  the 
three  kingdoms  this  spedes  would  prove  to  be  quite  hatdy^ 
and  form  a  charming  addition  to  the  out-door  fernery.  It 
seldom  exceeds  a  foot  in  hdght.  Fronds  dichotomous ;  the 
pinnsB  about  an  inch  long;  segments  orbicular,  densely 
packed  together,  and  bright  green  above;  the  young  shooto 
profusely  dothed  ynth.  ferruginouB  hairs.  It  would  appear  ta 
be  abundant  upon  the  high  mountains  of  Tasmania,  but  at 
present  is  very  rare  in  colktvatiott. 

G.  niCABPA. — ^A  vexy  degnat  speeies,  distinguished  by  ita 
small  orbicular  segments  with  a  broad  recurved  margin  and 
deep  pouch ;  the  rachis  is  furnished  with  some  pubesoence,  but 
the  branches  are  quite  glabrous.  It  is  bright  green  in  colour^ 
and  does  not  like  any  but  the  coolest  treatment.  Native  of 
Tasmania. 

G.  POLTPODioiDEff. — In  this  we  have  a  distinct  and  beautxfui 
spedes,  one  which  I  have  never  seen  but  once  in  cultivation 
in  English  collections.  The  young  fronds  and  the  branches 
are  more  or  less  profnsdy  clothed  with  dun-coloured  hairs  ; 
segments  ovate,  deep  green  above,  slightly  glaucous  bdow. 
This,^like  G.  semivestita,  should  be  provided  with  a  snug 
comer.    Native  of  the  mountains  of  8o«th  Africa. 

G.  Btjpssanus. — ^This  is  a  fine  bold-growing  cool-house  plants 
somewhat  rare,  and  only  to  be  net  with  in  the  most  dioiee 
collections.  The  stems  are  reddlsh-lwown,  and  the  pinn«  very 
thick  and  coriaceous  in  texture ;  they  are  obtusely  rounded^ 
with  thickened  margins,  deep  green  above,  but  glaucous  be- 
neath. As  a  simile  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  dense-growing  cori- 
aceous form  of  G.  spdnnosB,  although  thoroughly  distinct  from 
it.    Native  of  New  South  Wales. 

G.  HicxsTOPBTLLA. — With  this  species  I  shall  conclude  my 
remarks  upon  the  first  section  of  this  genus.  It  would  seem 
to  be  dosdy  related  to  seme  of  the  others,  and  the  difldreneea 
in  herbsflrium  spedmens  are  often  vary  dight ;  when  the  plants 
axe  cultivBted,  however,  they  are  easily  dilioemed.  The  fronds 
are  much  brandied ;  the  ultioMte  segments  small  and  sacoaie^ 
bright  green  and  glabrous ;  the  branches  and  rachis  profnsdy 
clothed  with  ferruginous  hairs.  An  degaat  cool-house  spedes 
from  New  Zealand. — Expekto  Obkdx. 


THE  CATHEEINE  AND  OTHEB  OLD  PEABS. 

The  inquiry  about  the  Catherine  Pear  recalls  to  my  mind  a 
cry  of  the  street  vendors  of  fruit  some  fifty  years  ago,  for  I 
perfectly  remember  '*  Fine  Catherine  Pears,  six  a-penny,  six 
a-penny,  Pears  I "  being  called  oat  in  a  large  commerdd  town 
in  1822,  on  the  same  d«y  as  the  details  of  the  suidde  of  Lord 
Gastleteagh  were  haiwked  about.  I  regret  my  memory  does 
not  enable  me  to  giios  a  description  ol  tiie  fruit,  bat  belieTe  it 
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was  thought  0iperi«r  to  tke  €rawfoid  tlMit  flgoced  in  the 
etraets  ft  week  or  so  later,  but  was  not  smeh  « lavonnte  ai  the 
Gxeen  Ohieel,  theie  eold  lUMkr  the  aame  of  Green  Jack,  irinle 
JFargoneaie  was  the  best  of  alL  A  later  Fear  had  a  fair  shace 
of  popakffity  wider  the  name  of  *' Bergamy,*'  an  eseneaUe 
eormption  of  Bergamot  whioh  in  leality  it  was.  My  aeqpuint- 
«&ee  with  street  tnU&ng  heh^f  yery  United  I  oanaot  say  when 
the  Gatherine  Fear  ceased  to  be  hawked  about  under  that 
name,  hot  it  eTidently  had  been  pepnhur,  as  had  also  the  For- 
tngal  (or  Portingal)  Fear  now,  I  beMeve,  seldom  heard  of ;  bnt 
it  is  interestinff  to  hear  these  old  names  whieh  mnst  hat«  been 
iamJIiaBr  enon^^  to  afi  dwellers  ki  towns.  Perhaps  those  whose 
«zperienee  extends  larther  baek  than  mine  will  tell  ns  whether 
^oaBing  by  their  proper  names  fmits  and  other  aortielee  for  sale 
in  the  streets  was  the  general  praottoe  in  farmer  yearn,  if  so  it 
was  preferable  to  that  at  piesent  adopted.  Oathecine  Fears  were 
In  good  repute  with  little  boys  and  otbsn  before  George  lY. 
beoame  kii^,  bat  of  the  merits  of  the  rariety  I  haye  bat  an 
imperfeet  lemembranee,  and  as  the  name  has  eeased  to  be 
notioed  in  eatalognes  I  hare  sometimes  been  led  to  beUere  that 
itwas  one  known  or  need  only  by  the  traders.  Another  qnestioii 
arises,  Were  the  seaeons  at  that  time  more  fayoorable  to  the 
npenisg  of  theee  froits  than  at  pvesent  day?  This  sobjeot, 
tiowenrer,  is  one  bearing  on  other  fmits  mere  than  the  Fear, 
inquiry.— -jr.  B. 


FEACfi-FOBOING. 


I  car  quite  mderstand  tiiat  my  old  friend  Mr.  Gilbert 
should  feel  a  little  oonoemed  about  me  and  my  Feaeh  trees, 
when  he  was  led  to  belieTe  that  the  trees  were  shut-ap  seyen 
•or  eight  weeks  before  they  flowered.  The  fact  is,  I  was  fully 
Jate  in  sending  my  short  srtiele  on  Feaoh-fereingy  whMi  was 
smitten  three  weeks  before  it  was  pnUidied. 

Ifr.  Gilbert  says  that  ivhen  he  bei^s  to  force  he  likes  "to 
foroe  in  the  proper  soise  of  the  word.*'  We  sho«ld  probaUy 
"differ  as  to  what  oenstitutes  f  ea»ing  in  the  pzoper  sense  ol  the 
word.  It  sometimes  means  doing  yenr  work  in  the  most 
4urtiieial  and  ezpensiye  manner,  mea  the  same  object  might 
be  attained  in  a  more  natural  and  eeonomiMl  way.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert clearly  proyes  that  he  does  his  Feach-foieing  in  the  proper 
«ense  of  the  word— i.«i,  he  forces  at  night  and  in  Uie  duller 
part  of  winter  with  strc»g  fire  heat.  I  use  no  mere  fire  heat 
ihan  I  consider  absolutely  neoessaiy  to  prevent  tiie  trees  re- 
•eeiyiDg  a  cheek  duxing  mghte  sad  doU  days,  and  do  not  attempt 
io  f oree  at  all  s(t  sueh  times ;  but  I  do  my  forcing  {nncipaUy 
by  solar  heat  in  the  li^t  of  day.  He  **  keeps  steady  at  be- 
tween 55**  and  60^,*'  whi|e  I  aUow  a  range  of  tenqteratnre  from 
-45"*  to  75**,  and  eren  as  hig^  as  W  when  the  trees  get  into 
good  healthy  growth.  I  had  thouif^t  the  days  of  keeping  a 
fixed  temperature  were  passed. 

"  Easy  work  this  Feaoh-foroing,*'  readers  willsi^,  if  two  people 
oan  do  so  radically  different,  axid  both  of  them  succeed.  Well, 
I  am  generally  successful,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  says  his  plan  has 
«eryed  him  well  for  thirty  years;  bnt,  oh  t  (Gilbert,  for  shame ! 
think  of  the  price  ef  coals  uai.  the  tons  you  haye  wasted  in 
that  time! 

But  it  is  not  a  question  of  economy  of  fuel  alone,  the  ap- 
pearance, ilayour,  and  general  quality  of  the  fruit  haye  to  be 
oonsidcsed.  The  more  forcing  the  less  colour  and  flayour. 
My  first  house  with  Boyal  George  Feadb  and  Yiolette  HAtiye 
Ifeotarine  ripens  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May,  and  that 
wflh  yery  little  forcing  "  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;" 
oonsequently  the  colour  and  flayour  are  good.  I  do  not  know 
when  Mr.  Gilbert's  fruit  ripen,  but  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to 
get  good  flayour  much  earlier  than  this  with  the  aboye-named 
yarieties.  Of  course  you  can  get  Feaohes  to  look  at,  but  mine 
are  expected  to  be  fit  to  eat.  Flayour  is  of  more  importance 
here  than  earliness.  I  haye  not  yet  had  much  experience  with 
Early  Beatrice,  wbich  I  belieye  to  be  the  best  early  Feach. 

Mr.  Gilbert  kindly  says  he  will  giye  my  plan  (I  cannot  daim 
it  as  mine)  of  natural  fertilisation  an  impartial  trial;  but  I 
must  tell  mm  that  unless  he  will  adopt  low  mf^  temperature 
I  win  neither  be  responsible  for  fcortilisation  or  stcmmg.  I 
beheye  the  tempenituce  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  it  gets 
4sredit  for. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  tenaeionsly  our  good  old  gar- 
deners stick  to  the  plan  of  leaying  aU  the  flowers  and  fruit  on 
and  waating  to  see  which  irill  drop  off  their  F^aehes  and  other 
stone  fruits.  I  am  quite  wilUng  to  admit  thai  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  others  of  ^e  same  school  are  successfuL  A  man  of  Mr. 
Gilbeit'sabaify  would  make  almost  any  plan  suooeed,  bat  that 


does  not  proye  his  plan  to  be  tiie  best.  I  cannot  undezstaiid 
what  is  the  use  of  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty  Feaehes  on  such 
a  branch  as  that  sent  to  the  Bditors.  Similar  branches  on 
my  trees  haim  only  two  fruits,  some  only  one,  and  I  mnst  think 
they  swell  faster  than  they  would  if  there  were  twenty. 

I  hare  not  said  anytlung  about  the  difficx^  of  keeping 
down  insects  with  a  high  night  temperatare.  I  think  most 
pec^e  know  something  about  that— Wm.  T^yloik. 


THE  HI8T0HT  OF  THE  BOBE.— No«  1. 

Bt  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  following  notes  were  written 
by  the  late  Dr.  Bandle  Wilbraham  Falconer,  and  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburkh  in  1836. 
To  those  notes  others  haye  been  added,  and  we  piSliah  them 
together  without  distinction. 

That  the  Bose  was  known  to  the  Israelites,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  was  pro- 
bably known  to  them  by  the  pre-eminent  titie  ehdbaheletht  for, 
although  that  ma^  haye  been  the  general  name  for  a  flower, 
yet,  like  the  Persian  gul,  it  mey  haye  been  applied  to  tiie 
Bose  as  the  flower— the  superlatiye  of  the  floral  world.  Bosa 
spinosissima  and  another  species  is  a  natiye  of  Palestine ;  but 
as  we  haye  no  description  of  the  flower  in  the  Old  Testament, 
whether  these  or  some  other  flower  is  intended  remains  quite 
uncertain,  though  some  flowers  mentioned  in  its  pages  are 
translated  into  "  Bose  **  in  our  authorised  yendon. 

When  we  descend  to  later  ages*  when  descriptions  of  the 
flower  were  giyen,  we  esnnot  but  be  struck  by  the  almost 
unyazying  name  of  the  flower.  In  Chreek  it  is  Rhodon ;  in 
German,  Bote ;  in  Dutch,  Boos ;  in  Danish,  Bou ;  in  Swedish, 
Bo9;  in  French,  i2oM;  in  Italian,  £of a;  in  Spanish,  IZotol; 
in  Portuguese,  Bo$eira ;  in  BusBian,  Bosa  ;  in  Polish,  Boza  ; 
in  Bohemian,  Busc  ;  in  Bclayonic,  Btupiza  ;  in  Finnish,  Buiuu; 
in  W^oh,  Bhos ;  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Bose ;  and  in  Gaelic,  Bos, 
Eyezyone  of  these  seems  to  be  deriyed  from  a  root-word  sig- 
nifying red  or  ruddy. 

The  Bose  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  by  Anacreon.  By  the 
former  in  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  by  the  latter  in  many  of  bis 
odes,  through  which  we  learn  that  it  was  a  flower  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  petals ;  that  it  grew  amidst  thorns;  that 
it  had  a  dirine  fragrance ;  was  of  the  colour  of  the  human 
complexion;  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers; 
**  the  queen  of  flowers ;  "  the  *'  flower  of  loye." 

Theophrastus  and  Pliny  state  that  Boses  may  be  distinguished 
one  from  another  by  the  roughness,  smoothness,  colour,  smell, 
and  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  tiieir  flower-leayes  or 
petals.  The  latter  writer,  speaking  of  the  Bose  generally, 
thus  describes  it: — "The  Bose  grows  upon  a  thorny  rather 
than  on  an  herbaceous  phmt;  it  grows  also  upon  a  plant 
similar  to  a  Bramble.  There  it  has  an  agreeable  smell,  but 
not  perceptible  at  any  great  distance.  The  whole  flower  sprouts 
at  first  endosed  in  a  calyx  full  of  seeds,  which  in  a  short  time 
swells,  and  becomes  pointed  at  the  summit  like  green  alabastri.* 
By  degrees  the  flower  grows,  opens,  and  expands  itself,  con- 
taining in  the  middle  of  its  csJyx  the  erect  yellow  stamina." 
nds  author  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  eleyen  kinds  of  Boses, 
which,  he  says,  were  well  known  to  the  Bomans.  They  are 
the  following : — 


1.  BoaaPtmnartina 
S.  KGuvmu 
8.  B.Mlle0ia. 

4.  KTimohlBia. 

5.  B.  AlttbMidiMU 

6.  B.  BpinadbL 


7.  B.  OMktifoUa. 

8.  B.  gnsM 

9.  B.  gra9CQl&. 

10.  B.  BOMbenioii. 

11.  B.OOMBMOllb 


Four  other  kinds  of  Boses  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  *'  Natural  History,"  but  of  these  he  giyes  no 
description;  they  do  not  appear  to  haye  been,  in  such  high 
repute  as  the  aboye,  though  somewhat  esteemed  for  their 
medicinal  properties.  These  kinds  are  oalled  B.  alba,  pallida, 
spinosa,  and  quinquefeUa. 

Of  the  first  two  kinds  of  the  eleyen  more  particularly  de- 
scribed by  PUny,  the  Gampanian  was  the  earliest  in  fiower, 
and  the  Pr0nestine  the  first  which  eeased  blowing.  The 
Milesian  was  of  a  yeiy  bri|^t  colour,  and  consisted  of  not 
more  than  twelye  petsis ;  it  was  the  lateet  whi^  came  into 
blossom.  The  Traolunian  Bose  was  less  red  than  the  Milesian. 
The  colour  of  the  potato  of  the  Alabandic  Bose  inclined  to 
iriiite ;  it  was  less  esteemed  than  any  of  the  preceding.    The 
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BoBa  spineoU  had  a  large  number  of  Tery  small  petals,  and 
was  the  least  esteemed  of  alL  The  Bosa  oentifolia,  or  Hun- 
dred-leaved  Bose,  had  many  small  petals.    It  grew  in  Cam- 

gania  in  Italy,  and  in  Greeee  near  PUlipi ;  to  the  latter  plaoe, 
oweyer,  Pliny  says  it  was  not  indigenous.  It  grew  also  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mons  Pangnos,  and  Uie  neighbonring  inhabit- 
ants, taking  it  from  this  plaoe,  onltivated  it  for  profit.  The 
Bose  called  grsoa  by  the  Bomans,  but  by  the  Greeks  Lychnis, 
had  only  Ato  petals ;  it  was  of  the  size  of  a  Violet,  and  grew 
only  in  moist  sitnations ;  it  was  scentless.  The  petals  of  the 
Bosa  grsonla,  which  were  Tery  broad,  were  rolled  or  oonyo- 
Inted  into  a  ball ;  they  did  not  expand,  except  when  forced  by 
the  hand,  and  had  the  appearance  of  always  growing.  The 
Bosa  mosehenton  had  petals  shaped  like  an  Olive,  and  grew 
npon  a  stem  like  that  of  tiie  M^ow.  ("  Funditur  2  caule 
malv<ieeo,")  The  Bosa  coroneola  was  an  autumnal  Bose,  and, 
when  compared  with  other  kinds  of  Boses,  had  a  flower  of  a 
middle  size.  All  of  the  above-mentioned  Boses,  according  to 
Pliny,  were  destitnte  of  fragrance,  with  the  exception  of  the 
B.  coroneola.  ThePrienestine  andCampanian  Bosps  obtained 
their  names  from  their  respective  localities.  The  Trachinian 
Bose  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Thessaly,  and  grew  near 
the  city  of  Heradea,  called  also  Trachinia.  The  Milesian 
and  Alabandic  Boses  were  probably  foreign  kinds,  the  former 
deriving  its  appellation  from  Miletus,  a  city  in  the  Island  of 
Crete,  where  it  was  first  found ;  the  latter  from  Alabanda,  a 
eity  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Mentzelius,  in  his  "  Lexicon  Plantarum,"  regards  the  Pra- 
nestine,  Trachinian,  and  Milesian  as  varieties  of  what  he  calls 
tha  Bosa  rubra  saocharina,  whidi  he  considers  the  same  as  the 
B.  grsBCula.of  Pliny.  Mentzelius  and  Olusius  both  agree  in 
calling  the  Milesian  Bose  the  Bose  de  Provence.  Ferrarins, 
in  his  work  entitled  "  Flora,  sen  de.  Florum  Cultura,"  states 
that  the  Bose  called  by  him  "  Bosa  alba  multiplex  "  has,  by 
different  authors,  been  regarded  as  either  the  Aosa  spineola, 
Campana,  or  Alabandica  of  Pliny.  He  says,  also,  that  some 
authors  consider  the  Bosa  damasoena  multiplex  to  be  same  as 
the  Bosa  coroneola,  while  others,  again,  think  it  is  the  Bosa 
spineola  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

The  flower  enumerated  among  the  Boses  by  Pliny,  and  which 
was  called  by  the  Bomans  B.  GraBca,  but  by  the  Greeks  Lychnis, 
is  the  flower  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  under  the  name  Lychnis 
stephanomatiket  or  Lychnis  coronaria.  It  is  gencMlly  con- 
sidered to  haye  been  a  speciee  of  our  present  genus  Lychnis, 
commonly  known  as  the  Bose  Campion.  Dioscorides  says  the 
"Lychnis  steplianomatike  is  a  flower  resembling  the  white 
Violet,  but  of  a  purple  colour."  It  was  woven  into  crowns, 
hence  called  stephanomatihe,  or  coronaria. 

There  is  one  other  Bose  mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  not  classed 
by  him  with  the  kinds  most  celebrated  among  the  Bomans, 
namely  the  Bosa  sylvestris.  This  Bose,  called  also  Cyno- 
rhodon  by  Pliny,  and  by  Boribonius  Largus  B.  canina,  grew 
upon  a  Briar,  according  to  the  former  author,  and  had  a  leaf 
resembling  the  impress  of  a  man*s  foot.  Theophrastus,  who 
also  mentions  this  Bose,  says  it  bore  fruit  of  a  red  colour. 
Dioscorides  agrees  with  this  account,  and  says  the  fruit  re- 
sembles the  nucleus  of  an  Olive.  Pliny,  however,  states  that 
this  plant  bears  a  black  berry,  which,  Bodseus  a  Stapel  re- 
marks, no  other  author  has  mentioned,  and  considers  that  the 
passage  in  Pliny  refers  to  another  plant  subsequently  men- 
tioned by  that  author.  Among  the  Ihoms  of  the  stem  of  the 
Bosa  sylyestris  grew  a  round  sponge-like  substance  resembling 
a  Chestnut ;  the  presenee  of  uiis  excrescence  upon  this  kind 
of  Bose  is  also  mentioned  b^  Maroellus,  an  old  writer  on 
materia  mediea.  Pliny  says  it  grew  particularly  upon  the 
Cynorhodon,  and  that  it  contained  a  worm  or  grub  which  pro- 
duced the  insects  called  cantharides.  The  same  insects  are 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  to  issue  from  a  worm  found  upon  the 
kynakantJie,  or  «•  Dog-briar"  (?)  In  the  spongy  substance 
alluded  to  we  recognise  the  moss-like  prickly  excrescences 
which  are  found  upon  all  Bose  trees,  but  especially  upon  the 
Bosa  canina,  and  which  are  the  habitations  of  the  insect 
called  Cynips  rosa. 

Commentators  on  Pliny  regard  the  B.  sylyestris  of  this 
author  to  be  the  B.  Eglanteria  of  Linnaeus,  now  the  B.  rubi- 
ginosa,  which,  according  to  Fries,  Linnieus  for  a  long  time 
referred  to  the  species  B.  canina.  The  Cynorhodon  of  Theo- 
phrastus, the  Cynosbaton  and  oxyaoantha  of  Dioscorides,  the 
cynacantiia  of  Aristotle,  and  the  B.  sylvestris,  cynorhodon, 
cynosbaton,  cynapanxim,  and  neurospaston  of  Pliny  haye  been 
generally  considered  as  identical.  There  still  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  some  doubts  upon  this  point  which  are  not 


yet  satisfactorily  explained.  It  would  be  uselessly  occupying 
space  to  enter  at  length  upon  the  consideration  of  this  question. 
The  B.  sylvestris  appears  to  haye  obtaLoed  its  synonym 
B.  canina  or  eynarhodon  from  a  supposition  that  its  root  was 
a  beneficial  remedy  for  bites  of  maid  dogs ;  an  instance  of  its 
curatiye  powers  is  cited  by  Pliny. 

The  Boses  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  are  few  in  number 
when  compared  with  the  list  given  by  PUny ;  four  only  are 
enumerated,  viz.,  1,  Rhodon  pentdphyUa  ;  2,  JR.  dodekaphylla  ; 
3,  R,  eikosaphylla ;  4,  i2.  ekatantaphylla. 

The  first  of  these  is  considered  by  Stao&house  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  Bosa  canina  of  LinnsBUS  ;*  the  second  has 
not  been  referred  to  any  species  with  which  we  are  at  present 
acquainted ;  the  third  is  thought  to  resemble  the  B.  einnamo- 
mea ;  and  of  the  fourth,  or  Hundred-leayed  Bose,  Theophrastus 
says,  "  The  inner  petals  are  exceedingly  small,  for  the  blossom- 
ing is  such  that  some  ore  inward  and  some  outward.  The 
greater  number  of  such,"  he  adds,  "  are  about  PhilippL" 

Theophrastus  gives  no  detailed  account  of  the  Boses  he  has 
named ;  he  merely  says  that  th^  are  not  large,  and  have  not 
a  pleasant  smell.  He  enumerates  the  Bose  tree  among  peren- 
nial and  woody  shrubs,  also  among  those  plants  which  have 
their  fruit  placed  under  their  flowers,  '*  a  peculiarity,"  he  re- 
marks, "  which,  on  account  of  its  great  size,  is  most  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  this  plant."  Some  dassical  writers,  who  haye 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  odes  of  Anaereon-which  eulogise 
the  Bose  are  frauds,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Theo- 
phrastus neyer  saw  a  Bose,  and  support  this  oplmon  from  the 
yery  cursoiy  manner  in  which  he  notices  the  plant.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  coincide  with  them. 


BOTAL    BOUQYTITS    AND    DXCOBATIONB   AT   WlNDSOB. — It  may 

interest  some  of  our  readers  to*know  that,  in  connection  with 
the  reception  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  at 
Windsor  on  Saturday  last,  Messrs.  Veitch  A  Sons,  of  Chelsea^ 
had  the  honour  of  offering  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  splendid  bouquets  com- 
posed exdusively  of  Uie  rarest  Orchids,  Boses,  and  Idly  of  the 
Valley.  The  Queen  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  were  pleased  to 
receiye  theirs  personally  from  Mr.  Hany  J.  Veitch,  Her 
Majesty  retaining  also  that  for  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  for 
presentation  on  her  arriyal  at  the  Castle.  The  floral  decora- 
tions for  the  banquet,  giyen  on  Monday  in  honour  of  the 
newly-married  couple,  were  yery  extensiye.  Five  large  groups 
of  Palms,  Musas,  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants,  interspersed 
with  choice  flowers,  were  yery  effectively  arranged  on  the 
grand  staircase  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  head  gardener  at  Frogmore  ; 
whilst  in  the  reception  rooms  the  fireplaces  were,  as  usual> 
most  tastefully  filled  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  the  Boyal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  who  idso  supplied  all  the  plants  and  fiowers  required 
for  the  banquet  table. 


TO  YOUNG  GABDENEBS  ON  BBNOVATING  0L1> 
FBUIT  TBEES  AND  OTHEB  SUBJECTS.— No.  4: 

When  we  see  a  tree  producing  foliage  of  an  unnatural  colour 
we  may  expect  the  cause  to  be  at  the  roots,  unless  it  is  seyere 
pruning  under  circumstances  noticed  in  my  previous  paper. 
The  only  remedies  are  to  lift  the  trees  carefully  and  place  the 
roots  in  fresh  soil,  and,  if  the  situation  is  cool  and  wet,  to 
aerate  the  border,  planting  the  tree  somewhat  above  the  sur- 
rounding surface.  There  are  trees  whose  roots  and  branches 
are  so  destitute  of  any  sign  of  activity,  and  so  diseased,  as  to 
be  not  worth  the  time  and  labour  involved  in  attempting  to 
renovate  them,  and  it  wiU  be  a  gain  to  at  once  consign  them 
to  the  rubbish  heap ;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  the  roots  are  tolerably 
sound,  the  trees  will  soon  form  a  good  head  if  they  are  placed 
in  a  suitable  medium. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  border  of  trees  is  to  be  lifted  with 
the  view  of  renewing  it.  It  is  always  best  when  the  work  ia 
begun  to  bring  all  the  power  possible  to  bear  on  it,  so  as  to 
haye  it  completed  quickly ;  accordingly  all  materials  thai 
may  be  wanted  should  be  ready,  the  places  for  depositing  the 
removed  soil  chosen ;  and  as  this  affords  a  good  opportunity 
for  alterations,  any  that  may  be  in  contemplation  should  be 
planned  at  once,  in  order  to  saye  future  labour.  Commence  the 
work  systematically  as  soon  as  the  barrow  roads  are  laid,  and 
take  out  a  trench  about  2  feet  wide  and  as  deep  as  necessary 
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ths  irhole  length  of  the  border.  Perhaps  not  maoh  ears  of  the 
roots  is  required  hne — the  spods  ma;  be  med.  The  trenob 
baTiog  been  cleared,  either  yooraelf,  or  the  moet  trtutwoTth; 
ot  the  msD,  commendnft  at  one  end,  sboold,  irith  a  eteel  fork, 
tnm  ont  tiie  eoil  oaretnU;  the  whole  lan^  of  the  border, 
taking  abont  a  foot  at  each  time ;  and  ae  tbe  rooti  ue  lootened 
thSf  are  to  b«  tied  back,  pegged  to  the  Bortaoe  of  the  border 
with  a  etiok,  and  oorered  vrith  mats ;  another  man  follows  and 
clears  away  the  loi!  which  the  first  one  has  loosened ;  and 
when  the  latter  gets  to  the  other  end  of  the  border  he  again 
commenoea,  and  so  on  nntil  he  comes  to  the  large  root*  that 
oannot  be  bent,  and  wbiob  are  then  oaratnlly  held  aside  by  a 
hoj  or  nan  while  the  soil  between  them  U  forked  ont.    I  will 

He 


of  the  border.    In  my  opinion  there  need  not  be  w>  manjr  of 

The  air  drains  tihonld  not  be  bniJt  solid  bnt  be  jnat  a  form  of 
a  drain,  ever;  enoonragement  being  gi*en  for  the  warm  air 
that  enters  the  sbatti  in  front  to  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of 
the  border  amongst  the  6  or  6  inenee  of  rongh  mbbls  flUed-in 
betveen  the  drains.  I  haye  the  front  opcniogs  from  14  to 
20  feet  apart,  and  bo  that  they  oan  be  closed  at  will  by  means 
of  a  flat  stone.  I  consider  the  baek  dnuns  mar  be  oloied  with 
advantage  three  or  four  hours  aftsr  the;  have  been  opened,  i<r 
when  the  cold  air  has  passed  ont  and  we  wish  to  store  Dp  some 
warm  air.  Inotheroaaes,  where  this  altentioDeannot  begiven, 
both  ahonld  be  left  open. 


"  caps,"  ore  earned  over  the  water  dr^  in  front,  under  the 
•dging  marked  ^,  and  open-np  with  a  small  shaft  in  the  walk 
as  ahown  at  1.  Air  diafta  (5)  are  also  aarried  np  at  the 
baok ;  these  ahonld  not  be  in  a  line  with  those  in  tront,BB 
that  would  oaose  a  -violent  current,  and  the  ur  would 


The  drains  bring  all  lud,  tdaoe  a  UtUe  litter  to  keep  the 
drainage  free,  and  the  new  soil  ma;  then  be  pnt  on.  It  it  is 
in  a  moderatel;  dr;  condition  it  will  baar  a  good  treading,  bat 
it  wet  it  is  well  to  have  planks  to  walk  and  wheel  npon.  Fill- 
ap  to  the  original  level,  G  inches  higher  at  the  bock  perhaps 


And  out  without  any  percepUMe  advantage  to  the  other  parts    wiU  be  all  the  better,  and  finish  with  a  fine  eren  sariace.    Tha 
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treefl  are  now  brought  oarefully  and  set  in  their  places ;  the 
tops  of  the  branches  thII  be  foand  higher  than  the  wall,  and 
must  be  headed-baok  to  the  required  length.  The  roots  are 
next  carefnlly  proned,  IMd  ont,  and  covered  with  rich,  light, 
Bandy  soil ;  old  potting  soil  is  what  I  generally  nse.  This  done, 
proceed  to  finish  the  border  by  putting  on  8  or  10  inches  more 
soil.  It  is  well  to  coyer  the  whole  surface  with  a  coat  of  leaves 
and  dung.  The  best  time  to  carry  on  this  work  is  undoubtedly 
as  early  as  the  leaves  assume  their  autumnsd  hue. 

Young  gardeners  in  adopting  this  system  must  be  guided  by 
circumstances,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule.  The  great  and 
all-important  thing  to  know  is,  What  is  b^st  to  do  in  any  par- 
ticular situation?  This  is  not  sufficiently  studied.  We  see 
this  system  of  ventilating  borders  of  incredible  benefit  here ; 
we  may  go  to  the  next  garden  where  it  is  carried  out  and  find 
positive  harm  done;  we  may  even  see  in  one  garden  advantage 
and  disadvantage  from  its  adoption.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
garden  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill — one  part,  say  the  south,  may  be 
standing  high  and  dry — ^would  you  aerate  that  border  because 
you  have  seen  one  in  the  neighbourhood  which  «has  been  so 
treated  and  the  trees  are  doing  well,  and  without  considering 
the  natural  position  of  the  two  gardens  ?  Certainly  not.  Then, 
again,  because  the  south  wall  does  not  require  such  a  border, 
must  you  suppose  that  the  north  or  any  of  the  other  aspects 
would  not  be  benefited  by  it  ?  Now,  supposing  this  wall  should 
be  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hiU,  and  therefore  receive  the 
whole  of  the  drainage  water,  the  trees  being  thus  kept  wet  at 
their  roots,  without  sun  for  their  heads,  does  not  common 
sense  tell  that  while  it  is  better  for  the  health  of  the  trees  that 
the  border  should  be  sunk  below  the  surface  in  a  part  of  the 
garden  which  is  high  and  dry,  what  moisture  it  receives  being 
at  once  drained  away  naturally,  yet  in  another  part  of  the  same 
garden  trees  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  they  were  planted 
above  the  surface,  or  with  the  border  ventilated?  I  have  really 
experienced  this  in  a  walled  garden  of  five  acres,  trees  on  the 
south  wall  being  bumt-up,  whilst  those  on  the  north  wall 
refused  to  do  well  owing  to  wet  and  cold.  I  wish  to  make  one 
exception  of  trees  on  the  south  wall — ^namely,  fine,  old,  gouty, 
May  Duke  Cherries  producing  crops  one  does  not  often  see. 
Aerating  borders  is  an  excellent  system  which  has  been  cried 
down  by  some,  especially  with  Vine  borders,  because  they  have 
found  it  turn  out  quite  the  reverse  in  their  own  case  from 
what  they  expected  by  what  they  have  seen  in  other  places 
where  the  conditions  were  altogether  different. 

Thpre  are  just  a  few  points  in  connection  with  removing 
large  trees  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  special  attention.  First, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  tree  of  any  size  to  recover  if  it 
has  not  a  certain  amount  of  young  fibrous  roots.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  few  will  suffice  to  set  all  at  work  and  maintain  a 
tree ;  they  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  treated,  be  kept  from 
being  bruised,  and  not  be  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun, 
frost,  or  dxy  piercing  winds.  No  doubt  a  tree  is  occasionally 
removed  without  any  such  roots,  and  yet  recovers,  when  other 
things  are  very  favourable,  but  on  the  whole  my  experience 
leads  me  to  recommend  a  different  course.  Let  it  remain  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  cut-in  a  portion  of  its  roots,  thereby  in- 
ducing it  to  send  out  a  mass  of  fibres  before  it  is  removed. 
The  two  most  important  conditions  to  ensure  success  in 
moving  large  trees  or  shrubs,  after  duly  caring  for  their  roots, 
are  shade  and  moisture.  It  will  be  found  necessary  for  the  first 
summer  to  scrupulously  attend  to  both;  hundreds  of  trees 
and  shrubs  have  been  killed  by  neglect  in  this  respect.  Be- 
iddes  not  allowing  the  roots  to  become  dry,  or  the  soil  to  crack 
(and  its  doing  so  can  be  avoided  by  a  good  mulching  of  long 
dung  after  it  has  been  watered ;  but  this  covering  on  any  soil  is 
beet  away  in  spring  and  in  autumn),  a  good  syringing  once  or 
twice  a-di^  in  dry  weather,  with  a  somewhat  slight  permanent 
shading,  will  work  wonders.  If  I  were  asked  which  of  the 
three  is  most  essential,  from  what  I  have  observed,  especially 
since  I  took  to  this  place,  shade  must  undoubtedly  be  placed 
first ;  but  in  all  cases  I  have  used  due  care  with  the  roots.  I 
have  moved  some  scores  of  large  shrubs,  &c.,  of  fifty  and 
sixty  years*  growth,  and  many  of  them  much  diseased,  yet  not 
one  per  cent,  have  died,  and  many  have  improved  in  an  as- 
tonishing manner. 

There  is  another  important  condition  to  be  observed  in 
removing  shrubs  and  trees,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I 
ought  to  have  placed  it  second  to  shading,  it  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  proper  balance  between  the  branches  and  roots.  It 
is  hopeless  to  expect  a  tree  will  re-establish  itself  quickly  if  the 
branches  are  not  few  in  proportion  to  the  roots,  in  fact  the 
.more  roots  and  the  less  noMl  the  stronger  the  growth  that 


follows.  To  obtain  the  best  results  with  large  shrubs  a  little 
light  rich  soil  should  be  placed  round  the  roots  before  the  soil 
is  replaced.— J.  Tavlob. 

TODBA  (LEPTOPTERIS)  SUPERBA. 

Ybby  seldom  do  we  see  a  good  specimen  of  this  lovely  Fern, 
and  yet  it  is  of  most  easy  culture.  Description  must  fidl  short 
of  conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  its  beauty.  In  offering 
these  notes  on  its  culture  I  do  so  knowing  that  there  are  many 
readers  of  our  Journal  who  have  their  ferneries  in  smoky 
cities,  and  who  may  think  this  gem  beyond  their  means.  To 
such  I  offer  these  notes  on  its  culture. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  The  fronds  are  of  a  pleasing 
green,  transparent,  lanceolate,  spreading  gracefully,  arching, 
and  feathered  down  to  the  very  base.  The  segments  are 
very  crowded,  and  instead  of  having  the  usual  flat  growth  of 
other  kinds  they  are  so  much  turned  upwards  as  to  give  the 
fronds  a  very  rich  and  Moss-like  character.  I  grow  it  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  when  it  is  well  established  and  too  large  for  the 
bell-glass  have  it  in  a  frame  made  with  doors  to  open  in  the 
front.  It  loves  plenty  of  moisture,  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  secure  a  good  drainage,  formed  of  a  layer  of  coarse 
crocks,  and  on  these  plenty  of  charcoal  about  the  size  of 
walnuts.  On  this  place  some  pieces  of  sandstone  and  a  few 
pieces  of  Derbyshure  spar,  and  arrange  them  artistically, 
leaving  a  space  on  the  top  for  the  Fern,  using  a  compost  of 
good  fibry  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  silver  sand,  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  charcoal.  Plant  Lycopods  here  and  there 
among  the  sandstone,  as  Selaginella  apoda,  S.  denticulata, 
S.  denticulata  variegata,  8.  FouUerii,  S.  stolomf era,  with  Pteris 
serrulata,  and  a  few  choice  Adiantums.  They  have  a  natural 
and  pleasing  effect. 

Never  allow  the  sun  to  shine  upon  this  Fern  or  it  will  fade. 
Bvexy  morning,  if  sunny,  shade  it  directly,  and  use  the  syringe 
freely.  I  have  grown  it  successfully  in  the  stove,  also  in  a  cool 
house. — F.  P.  LucBHUBST,  Mill  Bank  HaU, 
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TIFFANY  PROTECTION  FOR  WALL  TREES- 
POTATO  CULTURE. 

I  HAVE  this  afternoon  put  up  a  very  simple,  cheap,  and  I 
hope  effective,  tiffany  shading  for  my  widl  trees,  the  details  of 
which  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers.  First  my 
ironmonger  made  me  some  iron  brackets  of  this  shape, 
being,  in  fact,  lengths  of  iron  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide,  bent  to  an  angle  and  just  turned  up  at  the  end, 
each  side  or  limb  being  about  6  inches  long.  The  upright 
one  is  pierced  with  two  good-sized  nail-holes  the  width  of  a 
brick  (3  inches)  apart.  These  are  nailed  against  the  wall  at 
intervals  of  about  8  feet,  care  being  taken  that  the  nails  are 
driven  for  security  above  and  below  a  *' header."  On  each 
pair  of  brackets  I  laid  a  deal  board  10  feet  long  by  6}  inches 
wide,  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  thus  forming  a  coping 
which  projects  about  5^  inches  from  the  wall.  On  the  upper 
side  of  this,  close  to  the  edge,  I  fastened  my  tiffany,  turning  it 
over  a  thin  lath,  and  nailing  both  together  to  tiie  coping. 
Underneath  the  coping  I  placed  smooth  poles  leaning  against 
the  wall,  and  secured  them  by  tying  to  each  bracket,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  being  blown  down  by  March  winds.  These 
poles  are  long  enough  to  stand  out  from  the  wall  at  the  bottom 
about  2}  feet.  The  lower  edge  of  my  tiffany—  two  widths  sewn 
together — ^is  again  tacked  round  a  lath,  which  is  secured  by 
screws  to  each  of  the  poles.  By  thus  putting  the  tiffany  round 
the  laths  I  hope  I  have  effectually  provided  against  the  tearing 
out  at  the  naU-holes  by  the  wind,  which  has  been  so  destruc- 
tive in  former  seasons.  My  present  arrangement  ought  with 
care  to  last  me  for  years. 

I  ought  to  add  that  my  garden  wall  has  a  row  of  tiles  slightly 
projecting  under  the  top  course  of  bricks.  This  of  course 
keeps  the  coping  well  in  its  place.  For  those,  however,  who 
have  no  such  projection  it  would  be  easy  to  have  a  couple  of 
holes  punched  in  the  upper  limb  of  the  bracket,  and  so  to 
fasten  the  board  on  it  by  nails  or  screws. 

The  brackets,  which  are  well  tarred,  cost  me  6c2.  a-pieee.  A 
coat  of  Carson's  paint  on  the  top  will  make  all  look  neat. 
When  the  need  for  protection  is  over  nM  can  be  easily  taken 
away,  the  brackets  remaining  for  future  service. 

With  regard  to  "  D.,  DeaVs,"  question  about  Potato-digging, 
I  wish  Mr.  Weaver  would  give  us  his  experience.  No  man  is 
better  worth  hearing  on  the  subject.  For  myself  I  can  only 
say  that,  acting  on  his  advice,  I  have  for  years  insisted  on 
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eyery  Potato  in  my  garden  being  in  the  ground  by  the  28th  of 
Febraary,  and  every  Potato  out  of  the  ground  and  in  the 
Potato  hoaee  by  the  18th  of  Angost.  I  rarely  have  a  diaeaeed 
Potato,  and  last  year  I  believe  I  had  not  one,  though  my  crop 
was  enormoufl.— H.  G.  M.,  Guildfard. 


ANOTHER  RAIDISSEUB. 
It  was  only  last  week  that  we  reproduced  from  the  *'  Bevne 
Hortioole  *'  a  raidiseeor  which  is  at  once  cheap,  simple,  and 
effective ;  the  same  recommendations  are  also  claimed,  in  that 
excellent  periodical,  by  M.  Carbon,  of  Carcassonne,  for  the 
form  which  we  now  figure.    It  oonsists  of  a  small  strap  of 


iron  4  to  5  inches  long,  four-fifths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  head  is  rather  wider  than  the 
rest  of  the  band,  and  romided;  riveted  into  it  is  another 
piece  with  a  flat  top,  and  throagh  the  standard  (a),  of  this  the 
wire  is  passed  before  fixing  it  to  the  wall  or  post.  The  wire  is 
then  wonnd-np  by  a  half  tnm  of  the  band,  b,  and  when 
tightly  stretched  passed  into  the  notch  at  the  other  end,  and 
thos  held  fast. 


JAPANESE  GABDENING. 

BbimoDoaaU,  Dee.  let,  1878. 

Thi  weather  here  has  continued  very  fine,  and  the  farmers 
have  finished  sowing  their  Wheat  and  Barley  crops,  and  most 
of  the  plants  are  up  and  look  well,  the  showers  of  rain  which 
have  fallen  at  intervals  having  been  most  Ixmeficial.  When 
writing  my  last  letter  I  omitted  to  notice  the  Umbrella  Pine, 
which  I  find  is  very  common  in  Japan.  The  finest  specimens 
are  found  near  the  old  Buddhist  temples.  I  have  seen  some 
80  and  90  feet  high.  They  are  trees  of  great  beauty,  and, 
being  evergreen,  they  are  a  great  acquisition  to  ornamental 
gardens.  They  have  leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour,  arranged 
in  whorls,  each  something  like  a  parasol,  and  some  have  leaves 
and  branches  so  dense  that  the  stem  cannot  be  seen.  [This  is 
Seiadopitys  vertidllata,  respecting  which  the  following  parti- 
cnlars  are  given  by  Mr.  Gordon  in  his  "  Pinetum :" — **  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Fortune  (who  first  sent  living  plants  of  it  to  Mr. 
Standish  of  the  Boyal  llursery  at  Bagshot,  in  1861),  it  is  a 
lajge  pyramidal  tree  with  horizontal  spreading  branches,  which 
attains  a  height  of  from  100  to  150  feet,  and  from  10  to  11  feet 
in  circumference  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  not  a  large  bush 
or  small  tree  from  12  to  15  feet  high,  as  originally  stated  by 
Dr.  Siebold  in  his  *  Flora  Japonioa.'  The  Japanese,  however, 
have  several  varieties,  among  which  some  are  dwarf  bushes, 
others  beautifully  variegated.  Dr.  Siebold  considers  the  Um- 
brella Fir  the  finest  Conifer  of  Japan,  and  one  which  presents 
an  appearance  as  strange  as  elegant,  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
nmnmble  ramifications,  which  always  end  in  a  parasol-like 
tuft  of  leaves.  Dr.  Lindley  says  the  Sciadopifys  is  nearly 
related  to  the  genus  Wellingtonia,  a  statement  which,  from 
all  appearances,  seems  very  questionable. 

**  Its  Japanese  names  are  *  Eoja-Maki**  (the  wild  or  Mount 
Kojasan  Maki),  and  '  Inu-Maki '  (the  spurious  or  false  Maki) ; 
wUle  those  of  the  Chinese  are  *  Ein-sung-Maki '  (the  pale 
yellow  Maki),  and  '  Ein-sjo '  (common  yellow),  on  account  of 
the  leaves  being  of  a  pale  or  yellowish-green  colour,  especially 
when  young.'*] 

I  went  across  to  the  island  of  Eiu-siuon  the  24th  November. 
I  took  my  gun  with  me,  and  I  was  enabled  to  kill  more  game 
than  we  could  consume,  principally  snipe  and  wild  dudk.  I 
shot  six  of  the  latter  on  the  26th.  Pheasants  are  scarce  here ; 
I  have  only  shot  two  all  the  season. 

I  think  I  have  never  told  you  that  the  street  dogs  here,  as  in 
every  other  district  in  Japan  not  opened  to  foreigners,  show 
great  enmity  towards  them.  They  evince  their  hostility  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken  by  barking  in  a  furious  manner ; 
hut  they  are  great  cowards,  and  always,  as  a  rule,  keep  beyond 
your  reach.  There  are,  however,  instances  reported  where 
they  have  attacked  Europeans.    There  was  one  case  where  an 

*  IC&U  is  the  Dame  eommonly  eppUed,  both  in  China  and  Japan,  to  all  the 
ktfgO'leaTed  lew-like  plants,  such  ae  Podcoarpna,  Seiadopitys,  ftc. 


engineer  from  one  of  the  Japanese  mail-steamers  was  on  his 
way  to  Sinagawa  to  obtain  a  conveyance  to  Tokio  last  year. 
He  reported  that  after  landing  near  the  execution  ground  he 
was  attacked  by  a  pads  of  twenty  dogs,  and  had  to  take  refuge 
in  the  trees  until  a  number  of  Japanese  came  to  his  rescue. 
The  Japanese  dogs  are  about  the  size  of  an  English  shepherd's 
dog,  and  something  of  the  same  colour ;  but  are  not  of  the 
slightest  use  except  for  their  barldng  propensities  at  strangers. 
They  are  such  a  nuisance  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
kill  numbers  of  Uiem  at  Shimonoseki. 

I  was  at  Kokura  on  the  29th  November,  and  went  to  see  a 
wrestling  tournament.    This  sport  is  highly  patronised  by  all 
the  higher  classes  in  Japan,  and  the  wrestlers  themselves  were 
formerly  of  the  *'  Sajnouri"  or  two-sworded  class.    They  are 
certainly  the  tallest  and  best-built  men  in  the  kingdom,  some 
standing  6  feet  2  inches  high.    I  will  give  you  a  full  account 
of  what  I  saw  at  this  tournament,  but  before  doing  so  I  must 
inform  you  that  tiiere  is  no  kicking  or  clasping  the  body 
below  the  belt  allowed  in  Japan,  the  same  as  in  Uie  north  of 
England.     It  more  resembles  the  Cornish  wrestling,  which 
r  I  saw  when  I  was  living  in  that  county.    The  company  of 
wrestlers  I  went  to  see  at  Kokura  numbered  sixty-six,  and  are 
perhaps  one  of  the  beet  selected  troupes  in  Japan.    The}|are 
from  Osaka  and  Tokio,  and  obtain  their  living  by  exhibiting 
themselves  at  different  large  towns.     The  tournament  took 
place  in  a  very  large  circus,  the  ring  being  in  the  centre,  and 
the  boxes  raised  each  to  hold  five  persons  at  the  back.    The 
price  for  a  box  was  one  dollar  |  boo.    There  is  a  ringmaster  to 
stop  the  wrestling  if  he  sees  anything  unfair,  and  two  referees, 
one  stationed  at  each  side  of  the  ring,  by  whom  all  disputes 
are  decided  when  the  ringmaster  appeals  to  them,  and  their 
decision  is  finiJ.    The  presents  the  first-class  wrestlers  receive 
from  the  merchants  are  numerous  and  costiy.    The  champion 
wrestier  had  two  hundred  dollars  in  money  given  to  him  the 
day  I  visited  the  place,  besides  several  dresses,  c&c,  of  great 
value.    Before  commencing  wrestling  the  combatants  are  all 
sent  into  the  ring  in  batches,  each  having  the  wrestler's  apron 
on,  which  is  most  elaborate  and  costly,  some  having  cost  as 
much  as  six  hundred  dollars  each,  and  none  less  than  two 
hundred.    They  are  worked  in  gold  and  silver,  and  reach  with 
the  gold  fringe  on  the  bottom  from  the  waist  belt  to  the 
ground.    The  younger  wrestiers  cannot  wear  this  apron  until 
they  have  passed  a  (^vemment  examination  in  Tokio,  to  prove 
that  their  skill  entitles  tiiem  to  use  the  badge,  which  is  con- 
sidered  highly  honourable.    On  the  day  in  question  the  circus 
was  crowded  to  excess,  it  being  one  of  the  two  great  days  for 
presenting  presents.    This  company  by  the  Government  charter 
which  they  hold  can  only  exhibit  on  seven  days  at  any  pro- 
vincial town,  and  ten  days  at  either  Tokio  or  Osaka.    We 
arrived  at  the  circus  about  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock,  and 
punctual  to  their  time  (one  o'clock^  the  first-class  wrestlers 
presented  themselves,  after  which  the  wrestling  commenced, 
and  did  not  finish  till  nearly  five  o'clock.    I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  it,  as  there  is  nothing  rough  or  xmmanly  in  the  ^ 
sport.    All  the  wrestiers  have  a  superstition  that  if  they  throw 
down  a  handful  of  salt  they  will  get  the  best  start ;  therefore 
each  one  sprinkles  salt  before  he  goes  into  the  centre  of  the 
ring.    It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  winner  to  throw 
his  man ;  if  he  can  only  force  his  opponent  out  of  the  circle 
that  is  sufficient.    After  the  wrestling  is  over  the  presents 
from  merchants,  gentiemen,  and  others  are  presented  to  the 
winners,  consisting  of  almost  everything  you  can  mention, 
from  money  to  valuable  dresses,  blankets,  hearthrugs,  &o. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  we  experienced  a  rather  severe 
shock  of  an  earthquake.  I  was  at  Kokura,  and  at  about 
11.20  P.M.  I  was  awoke  by  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  the 
shodu,  which  resembled  the  motion  of  a  ship  at  sea  in  heavy 
weather.  The  shocks  lasted  for  about  five  minutes  altogether. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  earthquakes  appear  to  be  dying-out  in 
this  beautiful  country,  and  are  now  not  even  half  so  numerous 
as  when  I  arrived  about  two  years  since. — J.  Taskbb  Fobteb. 


BoYAii  HoRTXcuLTURAii  SociBTY. — General  meetings  of  the 
Society  for  the  election  of  Fellows,  &c.,  were  held  on  the  2lBt  of 
January,  18th  of  February,  and  4th  of  March,  when  the  follow- 
ing cancUdates  were  electea  Fellows— viz.,  George  S.  Duff,  Miss 
Liibuni.  Mrs.  McLean,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Maclean,  Gilbert  MoMicking, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison,  Mrs.  Paul,  Herbert  H.  H.  Bicketts,  Lieut. 
General  Sir  John  St.  George,  Charles  Henry  Sladen,  Thomas 
Sutherland,  Miss  Emma  Taylor,  J.  Hudson  Watson,  Major- 
General  Beadle,  B.E.,  Major  £ .  J.  Charter,  Lady  John  Chichester, 
Bobert  C.  Driver,  Mrs.  Danville,  Mrs.  John  Fletcher,  Mrs.  W. 
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Hollins,  Dr.  J.  Kennedy,  George  Paul,  Henry  Webb,  Bey.  B. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Wyge. 


THE  BBOWN  SCALE  ON  OBANGE  TBEES. 

The  only  mode  I  have  fonnd  saooesBfnl  in  exterminating 
this  pest  has  been  to  oat  down  all  the  branches  to  5  or  6  inches 
when  the  wood  is  ripe ;  we  then  sooor  the  leafless  branches 
five  or  six  times  with  soft  soap  and'  water.  In  about  nine 
months  after  this  severe  operation  the  tree  becomes  as  large 
as  before,  and  the  shape,  by  a  little  tying,  perfectly  symme- 
trical. I  have  at  this  time  model  specimens  which  had  been 
treated  in  this  way.  The  same  plants  had  undergone  the  same 
operation  eight  or  nine  years  since,  when  the  scale  had  been 
exterminated  for  about  seven  years ;  but  these  plants,  having 
been  placed  in  an  orchard  house  with  trees  infested  with  scale, 
bore  leaves  covered  with  black  sticky  matter  which  no  washing 
oould  remove.  It  is  impossible  to  wash  off  the  young  of  the 
scale  so  as  to  get  rid  of  them  entirely.  The  plan  I  have  men- 
tioned destroys  them  for  ever.  It  is  almost  worth  while  to  cut 
down  an  Orange  tree  in  this  way  merely  to  form  handsome 
bushes.  The  only  sacrifice  is  one  year's,  not  growth,  but  black 
leaves.    The  trees  become  even  larger  than  before. 

My  trees  are  the  Tangierine ;  they  bear  from  five  to  seven 
dozen  of  fruit,  considerably  larger  than  those  for  sale  in  Covent 
Garden.  The  trees  are  in  flat  tubs,  which  are  capable  of 
carrying  a  large  amount  of  well-rotted  dung  on  the  surface. 
These  tubs  were  made  of  common  creosote  barrels  out  into  two, 
the  inside  having  been  plastered  over  with  thick  limewash. 
These  model  trees  will  shortly  be  a  mass  of  bloom,  all  of  which 
I  have  ordered  the  gardener  to  retain  for  a  wedding,  which 
melancholy  (?)  event  is  shortly  coming  off  in  my  family.  After 
this  the  bloom  will  be  thinned  to  the  necessary  quantity. — 
Obsebveb. 

I.I i         <  I  •■ 

POETBAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 

FBUITS. 

ODONToaiiOSSuir  Bobzlit.  Nat,  ord^t  Orehidaoees.  Linn, 
Gynandria  Monandria. — "  It  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  New 
Grenada,  where  it  was  discovered  by  M.  Boezl,  whose  name  it 
bears ;  and  was  flowered  by  Mr.  BuU  in  October  last,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  Jot  the  opportunity  of  figuring  it.  It  is  a 
superb  plant,  and  in  respect  of  the  pearly  whiteness  of  the 
flower  more  admired  by  some  than  even  0.  vexMlariom." — 
{Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6086.) 

Baobinia  natalensis.  Nat.  ord,,  Legnminosfe.  Linn», 
Decandria  Monogynia. — **  My  first  knowledge  of  this  elegant 
little  shrub  was  derived  from  specimens  collected  in  Natt^  by 
Mr.  Moodie,  and  communicated  by  Mr.  McEen,  the  late  ener- 
getic Curator  of  the  D'Urban  Botanic  Gardens,  in  1868.  These 
were  followed  by  pods  with  ripe  seeds  in'  1870,  plants  from 
which  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  September  last.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  African  and  Indian  B.  tomentosa,  Linn. 
(tab.  nost.  5560),  and  especially  to  a  nearly  glabrous  and 
small-leaved  variety  of  that  plant  from  Port  Natal,  but  the 
leaflets  are  perfectly  free,  the  flowers  much  smaller,  and  the 
stamens  quite  different."—  (Ibid.,  t.  6086.) 

Ababib  blephabophtlla.  Nat.  ord.,  OmoifersB.  Linn.,  Te- 
tradynamia.— **  Of  the  large  genus  Arabis  almost  all  have 
white  flowers ;  in  a  very  few  species  they  are  yellow,  and  in 
this  alone  of  those  known  to  me  do  the  colour  (pink)  and  size 
of  flower  together  recommend  it  for  cultivation.  It  is  a  native 
of  San  Frandsoo,  in  Galifomia,  where  it  was  discovei^  hy 
David  Douglas  in  1838,  and  has  since  been  collected  by  Bridges, 
Brewer,  Bolander,  and  others,  and  is  described  as  a  great  orna- 
ment in  March  on  the  hills  of  that  State.  Professor  Asa 
Gray,  of  Cambridge,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  send  ripe  seeds 
to  England— this  was  in  1865— from  which  plants  were  raised 
at  Eew,  and  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  if  I  recollect  aright ; 
but  it  was  not  till  quite  recently  that  tiie  plants  throve  (from 
seeds  sent  by  Commissioner  Watt,  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  Washington),  and  appeared  in  their  full  beauty.  It 
flowered  at  Eew  in  J&nuazy  in  a  cool  frame,  where  it  has 
hitherto  thriven  better  than  in  the  open  border  or  rockwork ; 
it  is,  however,  doubtless  quite  hardy,  and  would  succeed  equally 
well  out  of  doors,  where,  from  its  hsauty  and  early  flowering, 
it  is  sure  to  become  a  great  favourite."— (I&ui.,  t.  6087.) 

NuNNEZHABU  oBOMoiLSFOBMis.  Nat.  ord.,  PaJmc®.  Linn., 
DicBoia  Hexandria.— <*  This  little  Palm  was  received  at  Eew 
from  the  Boyal  Gardens  of  Berlin  in  1856,  and  flowered  in  the 
Palm  house  in  May,  1859,  and  repeatedly  since.    From  its 


dwarf  habit,  abundant  foliage,  and  graceful  male  inflorescence, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  beautiful  genus  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Warsiewioz,  and  named  by  Wendland.  The  Eew 
plant,  which  in  1858  had  a  stem  only  a  few  inches  high,  with 
four  naked  joints,  has  now  a  stem  8}  feet  high,  which  presents 
sixty-four  joints  between  the  rootlets  and  lowest  leaf  base. 
It  is  stated  to  have  borne  sometimes  male  and  sometimes 
female  spadices."— (I2)id.,  t.  6088.) 

Bhipsalis  Houllbtii.  Nat.  ord.,  CftctacesQ.  Linn.,  Ico- 
sandria  Monogynia. — Believed  to  be  a  Brazilian  plant.  "  This 
Bhipsalis  has  been  cultivated  for  some  time  in  the  Boyal 
Gardens,  where  it  flowered  first  in  November,  1872,  and  it  has 
been  received  also  from  Mr.  Corderoy,  who  sent  us  flowering 
specimens  to  be  named  in  the  same  month  of  1873.  Quite 
recently  Mr.  Green  contributed  a  fine  plant  of  it  from  Mr. 
Wilson  Sannders^s  late  collection,  which  came  from  Paris 
with  the  name  I  have  adopted.  I  have  failed  to  find  any 
description  of  this  species  in  any  horticultural  or  botanieid 
work.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  difficulty  of  ronning 
down  names  of  garden  plants  is,  through  obvious  causes,  be- 
coming immense,  and  will  soon  be  insuperable.  I  can  recom- 
mend no  more  useful  object  to  a  horticultural  society  than  the 
organising  a  committee  for  the  collection  and  dlassifioation 
(with  references)  of  the  names  of  all  plants  introduced  into 
cultivation,  together  with  the  countries  the  plants  come  from, 
and  their  date  of  introduction."— (IM«{.,  t.  6089.) 

Alpinb  Aubiculas. — Napoleon  IIL  and  Susie  Mathams. — 
**  Few  of  our  popular  flowers,  have,  during  the  last  few  years, 
made  greater  strides  towards  perfection  than  the  Alpine  Auri- 
culas, of  which  wonderfully  fine  groups  have  been  staged  each 
succeeding  spring  by  Mr.  Turner^  of  Slough.  It  is  to  this 
well-known  successful  grower  of  florists'  flowers  that  we  are 
indebted  for  two  of  the  most  distinct  and  attractive  of  theB.e 
alpine  forms,  both  of  which  were  awarded  first-class  certificates 
by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  in  May  last.  The  variety 
named  Napoleon  IIL  is  remarkable  for  its  dark  crimson- 
maroon  ground  colour,  and  clear,  smooth,  golden  paste ;  it  is 
a  richly-coloured  and  highly-attractive  variety,  of  extra  fine 
quality.  Susie  Mathams  is  quite  distinct,  and  is  also  a  very 
pleasing  flower ;  the  ground  colour  is  a  deep  purple,  shaded 
off  at  the  edges  to  bright  hlac,  and  the  paste  is  smooth  and 
straw-coloured.  Though  not  considered  equal  in  value  to  the 
Show  varieties,  these  Alpine  varieties  are  exceedingly  pretty 
objects,  and  most  desirable  as  decorative  plants  from  their 
well-marked  colours."— (Ftor.  and  Pom.,  s.  3.,  vii.,  49.) 


SYDNOPE  HALL, 

THE  RESIDENCE  OF  B.  B.  BARROW,  Esq. 

The  beauties  of  the  cluster  of  villages  of  which  Matlock 
consists  have  been  so  long  and  so  much  descanted  on,  the 
virtues  of  its  waters  so  extolled,  that  there  is  little  to  be  said 
upon  them  that  is  fresh,  but  no  one  on  entering  Matlock-Bath 
for  the  first  time  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  aspect  of 
this  the  only  one  of  the  group  which  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
town.  The  high  steep  hill  directly  facing  the  railway  station 
has  an  imposing  effect  by  day,  and  one  still  more  so  at  night, 
when  the  lights  twinkle  from  the  windows  along  its  face ;  we 
say  from  the  windows,  for,  be  it  known,  the  streets  are  not 
lighted  with  gas— in  fact  not  lighted  at  a^.  But  we  must  not 
pause  at  Matlock,  nor  stay  by  its  High  Tor,  a  precipitous  rock 
more  than  300  feet  in  height,  nor  stop  by  the  Derwent,  whose 
rapid  current  courses  through  the  valley  between  the  rocks,  at 
times  becoming  a  torrent ;  our  way  is  farther  on  to  Sydnope, 
which  overlooks  a  dale  celebrated  for  its  beauty-— that  of  Darley. 

Sydnope  Hall  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  a  steep  hill, 
which  northwards  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  tabid- 
land.  The  position  is  well  chosen  to  secure  warmth  and  shelter, 
independently  of  plantations  made  with  the  latter  object,  and 
for  ornament  as  well ;  it  is  also  well  chosen,  as  commanding  the 
view  of  a  wide  and  deep  valley,  of  a  steep  hill  beyond,  and  wood 
and  water  likewise  enter  into  the  scene.  The  kept  grounds 
are  entirely  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion ;  and  in  laying  them 
out  the  natural  conformation^  of  the  ground  has  been  followed 
by  throwing  them  into  terraces,  the  one  overlooking  the  other, 
and  the  whole  the  valley  with  the  wooded  hill  beyond.  In 
this  valley,  be  it  noted,  there  are  thousands  of  Bhododendrons, 
many  planted,.but  the  overwhelming  majority  seedlings  which 
have  sprung  up  everywhere,  the  soil  being  extremely  favourable 
to  this  plant.  What  a  gorgeous  display  they  must  make  when 
in  flower,  thoM  who  have  seen  the  Knap  Hill  and  Bagishot 
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ooUeotioiu  will  rmdil;  inugme.  In  bant  ol  tha  npper  terraDe, 
foiming  it«  ionthem  boondaiy,  ia  a  dwarf  well-kept  Tew  hedge 
with  embnuares  ant  in  its  top  to  give  a  b«tt^  view  of  the 
eardenn  and  valley  below,  while  the  narrow  border  at  the 
back  ii  planted  nith  Hollies  and  other  ahrnba,  the  wall  ilaelf 
being  partly  olothed  with  Ivy,  partly  with  WiBtaria,  BoaeB, 
Jaamiuiuii  nadifiornm,  and  other  Boitable  plants. 

We  next  paag  down  to  a  Btrawberr;  gardeii  on  a  slope, 
originally  designed  aa  a  small  flower  garden,  to  whioh  porpose 
it  may  yet  rerert ;  bet  this  though  neat  a  somewhat  out  of 
plaoe.  At  the  eaat  eud  is  a  fine  Wellingtonia  estimated  at 
31  fast  high,  andTarions  other  Oonifen  which,  like  the  Bho- 
dodendrons,  leem  to  thrive  admirably;  Deodars,  Hemlock 
Spraee,  and  AraBcaria  imbriBata  being  represented  by  several 
handaame  apeomeiu.  A  beftatifnl  lawn  bordered  with  Bbodo- 
dendrons  is  the  next  leatnre,  and  from  this  the  eye  eatohes 


light  of  Sydnope  Stand  on  the  oppodte  hill,  which  in  the  dis- 
tance looks  like  some  well-preBened  lelie  ol  the  past,  bnt 
whioh  a  closer  inspection  shows  to  be  of  modern  eieetion,  bnt 
whether  or  not  bnllt  on  the  site  of  a  gtrnatnre  of  more  remote 
dale  we  cannot  Bay.  From  the  extensive  range  of  oonntry 
whioh  it  oommaada,  the  probability  ia  in  favour  at  its  being  in 
the  plaoe  of  lome  watch-tower  or  stronghold  of  other  days. 

Proceeding  towards  the  mansion,  on  the  north  aide  of  whioh 
the  bank  is  clothed  with  mixed  ehmbs,  Aranearias,  and  other 
Conifers,  on  the  sonth  Bide  we  find  the  walls  partly  covered 
with  Ivy,  and  cventnally  they  will  in  all  probability  be  wholly 
so  clad.  On  the  lawn  in  front  are  oircnlar  beds  of  hardy 
Heaths,  as  Erica  camea  and  volgaiis  Alpottii,  vrhlch  have  a 
neat  appearance  at  all  seasons,  and  accord  well  in  chaiaetei 
with  the  wild  beyond,  of  which  there  is  here  an  eitenaiTe 
view.    There  are  also  some  fine  standard  Portngal  Lanrala 


aversgiiiK  nearly  9  feet  high,  and  at  no  gieat  dietanoe  o£F  is 
a  taatefid  fonntain. 

We  now  pass  by  a  rookery  walk  into  what  is  called  the  lake 
Earden,  from  its  leading  featnre  being  a  small  piece  of  water 
broken  np  wiUi  rockwork.  It  has  no  preteniiona  to  being  a 
lake  as  a  landscape  gardener  wonld  nnderstaod  the  term,  for 
there  is  no  expanse  of  water,  bat  the  rockwork  is  so  well 
arranged  that  tiie  effect  is  pleasing — even  bold,  for  the  stones 
naed  are  the  large  masses  whioh  abound  in  Uie  distriot,  not 
cemented  bricto  and  burs,  which  in  snoh  a  county  as  Derby- 
shire would  be  simply  lidieulous.  At  one  point  a  good-sized 
Deodar  with  its  lower  branches  drooping  into  the  water  hu  a 
pieturesqne  and  harmonious  effect. 

Tha  flower  garden,  which  oomes  next,  is  of  simple  design 
with  a  handsome  fonntun  in  the  eentra,  hut  det^s  of  its 
sommer  planting  wonld  be  uaeless  wlthont  the  aid  of  a  diagram. 
Snfliee  it,  then,  to  say  that  Mr.  Young,  the  intelligent  gardener, 
has  studisd  the  bedding-out  in  the  London  parks,  and  adopted 
from  the  practice  there  what  is  suitable  to  his  own  particulai 
ease.  Yariegated  and  oolonred-leaTed  plants,  which  are  more 
to  be  depended  on  in  the  north  than  flowers,  are  the  principal 
materials;  Csntanrea,  Perilla,  Tariegated  and  Triaolor  Oera- 
ninms,  and  Qolden  Feather  Pyrethnim  being  those  most  naed. 
The  main  featsra  of  tbeae  gardens  ia  the  roekwork,  which  is 
introddoad  tgtin  and  ag^  in  their  varions  parts,  and  aecordi 
wdl  with  the  natural  rorronqdlngs  of  the  groondE.    The  stones 


are  in  great  masses  of  several  tons  weight,  and  in  their  ar- 
rangement ait  ia  not  painfolly  evident ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
whcde  of  thli  work  has  a  natoral  and  pleasing  appearance, 
water  triokling  down  here  and  there  among  the  rooks,  whioh 
afford  nooks  for  many  a  Fern,  besides  holding  soil  enough  in 
their  crevioes  for  tha  sapport  of  low-growing  shrubs,  and  on 
tha  npper  portions  the  Lawton  Oypress,  Deodars,  Hollies,  and 
Bhododendrons.  Of  Uie  latter  numerous  seedlings  have  sprang 
np  everywhere,  aven  to  the  water's  edge.  The  walks,  it  most 
be  added,  are  of  Derbyshire  spar,  which  is  softer  to  walk  upon 


A  woodland  walk  leads  eaatward  from  the  dressed  ground 
along  the  face  of  a  hill,  bnt  the  transition  is  not  sudden, 
BB  the  way  is  through  shrubbery  borders  and  past  groups  of 
Conifers,  inolnding  Aranoaiias,  Wellingtonias,  the  Douglas 
Fir,  and  several  thriving  specimens  of  some  of  the  newer 
Finoses.  The  hill  affords  a  fine  view  over  Darley  Dale,  and 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Peak,  as  well  as  the  woods  in  tha 
direction  of  Chatawoith ;  while  southward  the  prospect  is 
equally  bold  and  varied.  Tiiia  walk  passes  over  a  waterfall 
whiah  rushes  down  in  a  broken  stream  from  a  height  ot  some 
70  feet  aboTO  Uie  walk,  and  continues  its  course  into  the  vidley 
altogether  tor  a  distanoe  ot  aboat  half  a  mile.    In  qnar^^ng 
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for  Btone  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  ravine  masses  of  rook  had 
fallen  over,  and  these  oonstitnte  the  bed  over  which  the  water 
has  been  oonduoted,  forming  a  grand  waterfall,  which  owes 
more  to  nature  than  to  art. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  also  on  a  slope  facing  southward,  and 
forms  a  long  strip  of  no  great  extent.  The  principal  glass 
sfcmctnres  are  throe  vineries — namely,  a  lean-to  as  an  earlj 
honse,  in  which  are  also  Strawberries  and  Azaleas ;  a  ridge- 
and-forrow  Hamburgh  house,  in  which  the  Vines  will  be 
started  about  this  tune ;  a  Muscat  house ;  and  a  greenhouse, 
in  which  there  was  a  fine  show  of  Chinese  Primulas.  In  a 
smaller  house  were  greenhouse  Ferns,  Boses,  and  a  few  Or- 
chids. Other  small  houses  were  chiefly  filled  with  bedding 
plants.  The  glass,  however,  is  a  comparatively  unimportant 
part  of  the  establishment ;  nor  is  fruit-growing  out  of  doors 
carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  claims  of  the  place 
to  notice  resting  on  its  fine  natural  position  and  the  advan- 
tage to  which  this  has  been  turned.  Too  much  has  not  been 
attempted,  and  the  extent  of  ground  under  keeping  is  not 
veiy  large,  but  everything  has  been  carried  out  tastefuUy  and 
well,  and  the  hard-working  gardener,  Mr.  Toung,  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  excellent  order  which  prevuls  in  iJl  de- 
partments, especially  as  he  has  so  little  assistanee. 


DR.  NEILL  ARNOTT. 


Db.  Abmott,  eminent  as  a  physician  and  master  of  many 
sciences,  died  on  the  2nd  inst.,  at  his  residence,  2,  Cumberland 
Terrace,  Begent*s  Park,  and  his  memory  dsims  to  be  pre- 
served in  our  pages,  specially  for  having  benefited  cultivators 
of  fruit  and  exotic  pUmts,  by  the  invention  of  what  is  known 
to  all  gardeners  as  "  Amott*s  stove."  The  Times  tcdls  us 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Upper  Dysart,  near  Montrose,  and  was 
bom  about  the  year  1788.  He  was  a  fellow  pufnl  with  Lord 
Byron  at  the  grammar  school  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards 
graduated  at  the  University  of  that  northern  city,  of  which  he 
has  been  at  different  times  a  munificent  benefactor.  Coming 
to  London  in  1806,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Sir  Everard  Home, 
through  whose  influence  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  East  Lidia  Company's  medical  service.  Much 
of  tibe  experience  which  he  gleaned  in  the  East  he  afterwards 
turned  to  good  account  in  his  **  Elements  of  Physics."  Settling 
in  London  in  1811,  he  soon  obtained  a  large  practice,  and  in 
1815  was  appointed  physician  to  the  French  Embassy  and 
shortly  afterwards  to  ihe  Spanish  Embassy.  In  1827  he 
published  the  work  above  iJluded  to,  which  has  since  gone 
through  veiy  many  editions  and  i>ecome  a  text  book,  being  an 
amplification  of  certain  lectures  on  the  application  of  natural 
philosophy  to  medicine,  which  he  had  delivered  some  years 
previously  in  one  of  the  hospitals.  In  1838  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  *'  Essay  on  Warming  and  Ventilation,"  and  carrying 
his  scientific  theories  out  into  practice,  he  devised  the  "  stoves  " 
which  bear  his  name,  for  whidi  invention  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  Hoyal  Society  with  the  Bumford  Medal  seversl  years 
afterwairds.  For  this  and  for  other  novel  applications  of 
science  to  the  treatment  of  disease  and  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health,  the  jurors  of  one  department  of  the  Universal 
Exposition  of  Paris  of  1855  awarded  to  him  a  gold  medal,  to 
which  the  Emperor  added  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
In  1885  Dr.  Amott  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  London ;  in  1887  he  was'named  one  of  the 
Physicians  Extraoidinaiy  to  Her  Majesty,  and  in  the  following 
year  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.  In  1854  he  was 
requested  by  the  President  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  to 
become  one  of  his  Medical  Conndl.  As  the  inventor  of  the 
*<  Amott  stove,"  the  **  Amott  ventilator,"  and  the  water  bed, 
for  which  many  a  sufferer  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  it  is 
not  likely  that  his  name  will  soon  be  forgotten ;  but  it  deserves 
to  be  recorded  in  his  honour  that  he  constantly  refused  to 
patent  his  inventions,  from  the  wide  use  of  which  he  might 
have  reaped,  had  he  pleased,  a  handsome  income.  This,  how- 
ever, he  declined  to  do ;  he  sought  a  higher  reward  than  that 
which  money  could  have  given  him ;  and  accordingly  what  he 
sought  he  found  before  his  decease. 


THE  CULTIVATION  AND  AFTER-TREATMENT  OF 
GLOXINIA,  GESNERA,  AND  AOHIMENES. 
In  starting  the  roots  of  Gloxinias  (which  may  be  done  every 
six  weeks  if  you  have  a  hothouse)  they  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  old  soil  and  repotted  into  4  or  6-inch  pots,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  toben,  in  a  compost  of  light  sandy  peat  and  leaf 


mould,  and  a  small  portion  of  well-rotted  cow  dung,  which  wiU 
enrich  it,  taking  care  to  give  plenty  of  drainage. 

The  tubers  of  the  Gloxinias  and  Gesneras  wiU  only  require 
to  be  pressed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Achimenes  will  re- 
quire to  be  covered  with  at  least  half  an  inch  of  soil ;  then 
place  in  a  warm  close  frame  in  the  greenhouse,  so  that  they 
may  get  plenty  of  light.  There  is  nothing  to  beat  a  pit  to  grow 
them  to  perfection,  with  a  good  moist  bottom  heat  from  a  bed 
of  tan,  dung,  or  leaves— the  latter  is  preferable,  being  easily 
procured — also  a  lasting  nice  sweet  temperature  of  from  60*  to 
70°,  when  they  will  make  free  growth.  Givq  them  {Plenty  of 
water.  It  is  as  easy  to  grow  good  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  and 
Achimenes  as  it  is  a  few  Cucumbers;  and  an  amateur  can 
have  them  do  well  in  his  greenhouse  or  pit.  Use  the  syringe 
rather  freely  as  Uiey  grow;  and  as  the  temperature  rises  it 
will  with  these,  as  with  most  other  subjects,  induce  clean  and 
vigorous  growth.  The  thrips,  one  of  the  worst  pests  of  our 
greenhouses,  will  attack  this  class  of  plants  with  avidity,  more 
particularly  the  Achimenes.  Even  the  bloom  will  not  be  spared 
if  they  are  allowed  to  get  ahead.  ^They  can  also  be  well  grown 
in  ordix^ury  frames. 

About  the  middle  of  March  prepare  fresh  stable  manure, 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  early  frame  Cucumbers,  then  let  the 
same  quantity  of  leaves  be  collected  and  mixed  with  the  dung, 
sufficient  to  form  a  good  substantial  bed,  with  a  steady  heat  of 
about  70°— let  the  dimensions  of  this  bed  be  about  3  feet  larger 
eveiy  way  than  the  frame  to  be  used-— cover  the  whole  with 
6  inches  of  soil  of  any  kind,  or  sifted  coal  ashes,  for  plunging 
in  the  pots  or  pans.  The  end  of  March  will  be  time  enough  to 
put  in  the  tubers,  taking  care  to  use  soil  warmed  to  the  tem- 
perature of  your  frame  or  pit ;  shut  up  close  for  a  few  days, 
and  give  no  water.  Open  the  sash  every  fine  morning  to  pre- 
vent the  heat  rising  above  75*.  Aim  at  a  night  temperature 
of  from  55°  to  60°.  After  a  few  leaves  have  shown  themselves, 
water  carefuUy,  and  sprinkle  over  the  leaves  in  the  after  part 
of  the  day,  just  before  the  sun  is  off  the  glass,  and  shut  up 
immediately.  Should  we  get  a  spell  of  cold  weather,  and  the 
thermometer  indicate  a  lower  temperature,  renew  the  heating 
material  by  removing  4he  outer  portion  of  your  bed  by  cutting 
quite  to  the  bottom,  then  replace  with  fresh  hot  stable  dunff, 
or  dung  and  leaves.    This  will  not,  however,  require  so  much 

Ereparing  as  the  dung  for  the  original  bed,  as  the  excessive 
eat  will  not  come  in  immediate  contact  with  your  plunged 
pots,  your  object  being  at  this  time  to  maintain  a  steaidy  heat 
of  75°.  Water  of  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the  frame, 
or  at  least  tepid,  must  eJways  boused  at  this  season,  and  shade 
from  the  midday  sun.  As  they  start  into  flower  give  more 
air,  and  plenty  of  water ;  and  as  they  expand,  remove  them 
from  the  frame  to  the  greenhouse,  first  to  the  warmest,  then 
to  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  to  prolong  their  season  of 
bloom.  After  they  have  done  flowering,  put  the  earliest  batch 
in  a  warm  place  out  of  doors.  Water  moderately,  each  week 
giving  less,  to  encourage  them  to  go  to  rest.  Later  batches, 
after  flowering,  can  be  placed  on  their  sides  under  the  partiU 
shade  of  trees,  or  a  wall,  where  they  will  get  sufficient  sun  to 
thoroughly  ripen  them.  By  &e  end  of  September,  or  early 
part  of  October,  they  ought  to  be  all  brought  into  thefr  winter 
quarters  until  wanted  to  perform  their  routine  of  work  again. — 
{American  Gardener^s  Monthly,) 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Culture  of  Hardy  Anmuala. — ^About  the  beginning  of  Mardh 
commence  sowing  the  seed  after  the  following  manner : — Stir 
the  soil,  and  make  it  firm  with  the  hand  if  it  oe  light ;  if  not, 
with  a  small  hand-hoe  or  fork ;  then,  with  l^e  finger,  draw  a 
circular  drill  of  about  6  inches  in  diameter  in  the  circle,  and 
1  inch  or  less  deep,  according  to  the  size  and  habit  of  the  plant 
intended  to  be  sown.  Cover  the  seeds  lightly  with  moist  soil, 
and  place  an  inverted  flower-pot  over  them  if  convenient  to  do 
so ;  allow  the  pot  to  remain  until  the  seeds  have  begun  to  grow, 
then  prop  it  on  one  side  2  or  8  inches  high  until  Uie  plimts  are 
able  to  l>ear  the  weather,  afterwards  reniove  it  altogether. 
Covering  the  seed  with  a  ^ot  answers  several  good  purposes  : 
First,  it  keeps  the  soil  moist  until  the  seeds  have  vegetated; 
second,  the  sun  shining  on  the  pot  causes  a  reflection  of  con- 
siderable heat ;  third,  it  screens  them  from  the  spring  irosti ; 
fourth,  it  prevents  the  soil  from  being  washed  off  the  seeds,  or 
the  seeds  themselves  being  washed  away  bv  heavy  rains ;  and 
fifth,  it  preserves  from  bixus  and  mice.  When  the  plants  are 
about  an  inch  high  they  must  be  thinned-out  aocordmg  to  the 
kind,  that  those  remaining  may  be  able  to  grow  ana  flower 
strongly,  ^e  height  the  plants  grow  must  also  guide  the  person 
as  to  what  part  of  the  border  they  ought  to  occupy,  which, 
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where  the  selection  is  choice,  may  be  known  by  referring  to  a 
niuBeryznan'B  list. 

The  jxjUing  of  plants  iB  an  operation  easily  performed,  though 
the  pnnoinles  upon  which  snooess  is  founded  are  not  so  well 
nnderstooa— a  fact  rendered  sufficiently  obYions  by  the  miserable 
specimens  too  ^nerally  met  with.  And  why  is  this  ?  Simply 
because  the  cultivator,  mstead  of  examining  for  himself  whether 
his  manipnlationB  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Nature, 
rests  satisfied  in  following  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors  with* 
out  inquiring  whether  their  practices  were  right  or  wrong. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  all  plants  like  fresh  soil  and  leaf 
mould,  and  any  nerson  who  has  a  supply  of  these  two,  with 
good  peat  and  silver  sand,  may,  without  any  further  assistance 
from  soils,  grew  any  i>lant. 

A  plant  in  a  pot  is  in  the  most  artificial  state  in  which  it  can 
be  plsoed,  as  its  roots,  instead  of  being  some  degrees  warmer 
than  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them,  as  they  would  be 
if  planted  in  the  natural  soil,  are,  from  the  current  of  air  con- 
stuitly  passing  round  the  pot,  and  the  consequent  evaporation 
from  its  surface,  some  degrees  colder.  This  circumstance  alone 
is  enough  to  account  for  our  precarious  success ;  but  when,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  is  recollected  that  the  roots  are  constanUy 
alternating  between  drought  and  moisture,  tiiat  they  are 
violently  excited  at  one  time,  and  actually  flagging  for  want  of 
water  at  another,  the  wonder  is  that  the  cultivation  of  delicate 
and  fine-rooted  plants  is  not  attended  with  more  disappointment 
than  has  hitherto  been  experienced. 

The  general  method  pursued  in  potting  plants^  till  within  the 
last  dozen  years,  was  to  sift  the  soil  as  fine  as  possible,  to  use  littie 
or  no  drainage,  and  when  the]  plant  required  more  pot-room,  to 
give  it  only  a  very  small  shift,  and  that  at  some  stated  period. 

Ladies  who  love  gardening,  and  have  a  limited  number  of 
favourites  which  they  tend  witii  their  own  fair  hands,  are  often 
at  fault  with  reference  to  the  soil  which  they  should  employ 
for  potting.  The  soil  that  will  suit  plants  in  general  I  have 
given  above;  and  as  this  is  the  season  when  the  plants  in  the 
pits  and  frames  which  have  survived  the  winter  require  repot- 
ting, the  amateur  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  best 
method  of  performing  the  operation,  that  his  collection  may 
have  a  good  chance  of  f  ature  development.  My  observations 
on  ibis  subject  will  principally  regard  those  who  have  not  a 
greenhouse,  and  will  refer  to  those  classes  of  plants  which  may 
be  kept  with  care  during  our  winters  in  frames,  such  as  Pelar- 

Sniums,  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &q.  These 
iving  been  stored  away  iu  very  small  pots,  must  now  be  trans^ 
ferred  to  mote  roomy  quarters,  and  finally  potted  previous  to 
blooming. 

The  fumigating  of  plant  houses  and  frames  is  a  troublesome 
matter,  especially  to  amateurs,  and  hence  tiie  following  plan 
which  I  have  practised  lately  may  prove  interesting  to  some : — 
Provide  a  strong  solution  of  nitre  in  water,  in  which  soak  some 
sheets  of  strong  brown  paper,  and  i^terwards  dry  it  slowly  and 
cmt  it  into  lengths  of  convenient  size,  the  largest  18  inches 
by  12  inches ;  then  get  some  strong  tobacco  and  strew  it  thinly 
over  the  paper,  and  with  a  coarse  pepper-box  dredge-in  a  good 
coat  of  common  cayenne  pepper,  wrap  the  whole  up  loosely  like 
a  cigarette,  paste  tiie  end  over,  and  when  dry  it  is  fit  for  use. 
Two  or  three  of  these  suspended  by  a  wire  under  a  greenhouse 
stage,  and  lighted  at  each  end,  will  quickly  settle  the  accounts 
of  the  green  fly  and  thrips,  and  that  with  comparatively  Uttie 
ironble ;  indeed,  if  a  quantity  of  these  cigarettes  are  kept  ready 
made,  a  few  plants  may  be  jput  into  a  pit  or  small  room  and  be 
cleaned,  at  least  have  t^eir  insect  pests  destroyed,  in  a  very  short 
time.  Jby  using  cayenne  much  less  tobacco  is  required,  and  the 
effect  of  &e  two  combined  is  most  deadly;  for  as  the  cijjfarettes 
-will  bum  for  a  considerable  time,  say  an  hour  or  more,  it  is  im- 
possible for  insects  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  so  thoroughly  suf- 
focating. 

As  the  season  for  grafting  is  at  hand,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
appearance  of  Thorn  hedges  may  be  much  improved  by  grafting 
the  scarlet  and  other  varieties  on  the  top  shoots.  These  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  up  at  different  distances  along  the  hedge, 
which  should  be  regumted  according  to  the  size  of  the  garden 
and  the  taste  of  j  he  amateur.  A  few  hardy  Boses  may  also  be 
planted  in  the  fence,  and  trained  in  it.  When  these  are  in  bloom 
the  blossoms  projecting  a  littie  beyond  the  hedge  only  appear, 
and  render  it  very  ornamental.  Some  of  the  Boses  might  also 
be  budded  on  tall  stocks  above  the  top  of  the  hedge  as  standards. 

Vegetables.— ThiB  is  an  important  time  for  getting  in  crops  of 
several  kinds.  Ground  should  be  in  readiness  for  Onions, 
Carrots,  &c.,  which  should  be  sown 'in  drills  as  soon  as  the 
weatiier  will  permit.  Of  the  former  the  Strasburff  and  James's 
Keeping  are  good  kinds.  Make  up  deficiencies  in  Cabbage  rows, 
and  sow  a  small  patch  for  succession  in  a  warm  border.  The 
Early  Battersea,  which  has  numerous  aUases,  is  as  profitable  a 
kind  as  any.  Of  Potatoes,  a  few  Ashleal  Kidney  may  be  planted 
for  an  early  crop. 

Fruii,^See  that  all  standards  are  now  pruned,  and  that  the 
training  of  wall  trees  is  finished.  This  is  a  good  time  for  graft- 
ing Apples,  Pears,  &o. 


Flowers,— As  bulbs  are  all  above  groxmd,  flower  borders  may 
now  be  f  orked-up,  giving  them  a  dressing  of  leaf  mould  or  rotten 
dung.  Herbaceous  plants  that  are  spreading  too  much  should 
be  cuvided.  so  as  to  occupy  less  room.  Everything  about  the 
villa  should  be  trimmed-up  and  kept  neat,  as  this  is  always  a 
mark  of  taste  and  industry. — ^W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PRESENT  WEEKS. 

FBUIT  AND  XITOHBN  OA&DEN. 

Thb  nights  have  been  cold,  the  thermometer  falling  occasion- 
ally below  the  freezing  point.  This  has  served  to  retard  tha 
blossom  on  the  fruit  trees,  yet  the  Pears.  Plums,  and  other  hardy 
fruits  are  in  a  forward  state ;  all  are  well  set  with  blossom  buds. 
A  correspondent  writes  for  information  about  the  Gooseberry 
caterpillar.  Wherever  the  bushes  were  overrun  last  ^ear,  and 
if  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  destroy  the  larva,  there  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  they  will  asain  be  attacked.  If  spent  tanner's 
bark  ccm  be  obtained  readuy  and  fresh  out  of  the  pits,  this, 
spread  under  the  bushes  to  the  depth  of  2  or  8  inches,  will 
destroy  the  larvsa  which  are  buried  there,  but  it  ought  to  be 
done  at  once.  When  groxmd  is  being  trenched  during  winter, 
the  suirface  soil  to  tiie  depth  of  3  inches  should  be  removea 
from  under  the  bushes  and  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench : 
fresh  soil  must  be  taken  from  the  ground  that  is  being  trenched 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  old. 

Morello  Cherry  trees  on  the  north  wall  are  very  forward,  they 
have  just  been  nailed.  Old  trees  of  this  sort  are  sometimes  dis- 
figured by  some  of  ^e  branches  dying-ofl.  These  must  be  cut 
out  and  the  live  wood  removed  to  fill  up  the  blank  spaces.  As 
the  Morello  does  not  form  spurs  but  bears  on  the  young  wood, 
this  must  be  nailed-in  more  thickly  than  is  usual  with  Elton, 
May  Duke,  and  other  large-leaved  varieties.  Where  wall  trees 
are  in  flower  see  that  the  protecting  material  is  let  down  when- 
ever there  are  evident  signs  of  frost. 

Planted  out  tiie  eld  roots  of  Sea-kale  that  had  been  forced, 
also  the  smaller  roots  left  over  from  the  plants  raised  from  seeds 
sown  a  twelvemontii  ago.  The  ground  had  been  previously 
trenched  and  manured;  and  in  planting,  some  coal  ashes  were 
placed  round  the  roots. 

Allusion  was  made  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  merits  of  some  of 
the  new  American  Potatoes.  Amateurs  and  others  who  may 
wish  to  try  some  of  them  will  And  the  Extra  Early  Vermont  the 
most  valuable  for  small  gardens.  As  the  sets  are  high-priced  it 
is  desirable  to  make  the  most  of  them.  We  had  five  Potatoes 
to  a  pound  of  the  abovenamed  sort ;  they  were  cut  into  fifty-four 
sets,  and  these  were  potted  separately  in  60-6ized  pots  in  light 
soil,  and  as  soon  as  the  sprouts  show  above  ground  they  will  be 
planted  out. 

Peas. — Sowed  the  second  crop,  comprising  early  and  late  sorts. 
Alpha,  William  I.,  and  Taber's  Early  Perfection  are  the  best 
early  sorts;  for  later,  use  Supreme  and  some  of  the  earlier 
Marrows.  A  variety  sent  out  last  year  named  Q>.  F.  Wilson  is 
earlier  than  Veitch's  Perfection  and  of  sterling  merit.  Champion 
of  England,  lon^  a  favourite  vario^^,  will  scarcely  hold  its  own 
amongst  the  claunants  for  popular  favour. 

Onions  arid  Parsnips.—Ouxs  were  sown  tlfree  weeks  ago. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  sown  their  main  crops  should  do  so  at 
once.  Advantaffe  should  be  taken  of  the  present  favourable 
weatiier  to  get  lul  the  crops  in  and  to  push  forward  the  work. 

FBUIT  AMD  FOBCINO  HOUSES. 

Pineries.^-A  very  important  matter  in  Pine  culture  is  the 
plunging  material,  which  ought  not  to  be  one  that  is  subject  to 
early  decay,  and  it  should  aUo  maintain  an  equable  temperature. 
Spent  tan  fresh  from  the  yards  is  very  good  where  it  can  be 
obtained,  btit  in  coxmtry  places  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  are  often 
used  to  good  purpose.  Neither  of  tiie  above  can  be  readily 
obtained  with  us,  and,  as  previously  stated,  the  refuse  from  a 
cocoa-mat  and  brush  factory  has  been  tried.  So  far  it  has  an- 
swered admirably ;  the  heat  is  about  90°,  and  if  this  is  main- 
tained as  long  as  it  is  with  tan,  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  us,  as 
besides  its  b^ng  more  readily  obtained,  it  is  also  cleaner  to  use 
and  the  plants  can  be  plunged  in  it  with  greater  adlity.  Where 
fruit  had  been  cut  oi  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  and  Charlotte 
Bothschild  there  were  suckers  to  put  in ;  these  were  potted  in 
6  and  7-inoh  pots.  Suckers  that  were  ^ttod  late  in  the  autumn 
were  also  shifted  into  larger  pots,  9-mch  being  mostiy  used. 
The  plants  were  making  fresh  roots,  but  the  old  soil  was  not  in 
good  condition,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  had  to  be  removed ; 
they  were  not  watered  for  at  least  ten  days  after  repotting.  In 
the  fruiting  houses,  where  fruit  is  sweuinpf,  the  temperature 
should  now  be  70^  at  night,  with  a  proportionate  rise  oy  day; 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  necessary  now. 

Placed  a  fresh  bfttch  of  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberry  in  heat; 
as  soon  as  the  new  leaves  are  formed  the  plants  are  supplied 
with  weak  liquid  manure.  We  are  drifting  more  into  the  prac- 
tice of  using  the  manure  water  at  each  watering,  believing  that 
it  is  better  to  apply  the  water  very  weak  and  often  than  it  is  to 
apply  it  double  uie  strength  and  alternately  with  clear  water, 
place  the  plants  close  to  the  gla^s,  water  ana  syringe  freely. 
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Cucuinhera  and  Melons, — The  plants  put  out  a  few  weeks  ago 
will  be  making  good  progress,  but  the  nights  are  yet  cold,  so 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  oover  the  glass  with  mats  every 
night.  The  lights  shonld  be  tilted  a  very  little  jnst  as  the  son 
begins  to  act  on  the  glass  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  leaves 
may  dry  before  the  temperature  rises  to  its  maximum.  When 
cold  north-easters  are  blowing  some  olose  netting  hung  over  the 
apertures  will  temper  the  keenness  of  the  air.  Plants  grown  in 
houses  and  trained  to  trellises  overhead  are  much  mere  easily 
managed  than  those  in  frames ;  and  where  the  bottom  heat  is 
applied  from  hot-water  pipes,  as  it  ought  to  be,  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  roots  being  burned  by  too  great  heat.  The 
plantSj  however,  become  a  prey  more  readily  to  the  attacks  of 
red  spider,  but  this  may  at  least  be  kept  in  check  b^  syringing 
daily  with  tepid  water,  which  at  present  is  best  done  just  before 
the  ventilators  are  opened  in  the  morning.  When  the  days  are 
longer  syringing  at  night  is  also  beneficial. 

Orohaird  Hottse. — The  trees  are  now  in  blossom,  and  as  there 
is  plenty  of  sunshine  with  drying  though  cold  winds,  the  fruit 
will  probably  set  well.  Close  muggy  weather  is  the  worst  for 
orchard-house  trees  when  they  are  m  flower.  It  is  a  tedious 
process  to  go  over  a  large  house  with  a  small  camel-hair  pencil 
to  set  the  flowers,  but  a  few  of  the  more  ^hy-setting  sorts  may  be 
so  treated.  Shaldng  the  trees  gently  with  the  hand,  or  tapping 
tbem  gently  with  a  stout  stick,  will  distribute  the  pollen  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  the  main  collection  to  bear  an  abundant  crop. 
Pear  and  Plum  trees  have  been  left  out  of  doors  until  now.  The 
small  house  in  which  they  are  placed  to  flower,  and  where  they 
remain  until  the  fruit  is  set,  has  no  heating  apparatus,  and  the 
Uter  in  the  season  the  blossoms  open  the  less  chance  is  there  of 
injury  by  frost. 

OBEENHOUBE  AND  *  C0N8BBVAT0BY. 

Many  species  of  hardwooded  New  Holland  and  other  plants 
are  attacked  by  red  spider,  and  as  this  pest  is  now  wakmg-up 
into  active  life,  searcn  should  be  made  and  means  used  for  ito 
destruction.  Two  old-fashioned  plants,  favourites  of  our  boy- 
hood, and  which  would  create  a  sensation  at  South  Kensing- 
ton if  p^ced  on  the  exhibition-table  there,  used  to  be  famous 
resorts  of  the  red  spider — ^viz.,  Clianthits  puniceus,  the  Glory 
Pea  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cantua  dependent.  Both  are 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  placed  under  bell-glasses,  and 
they  will  well  repay  any  care  bestowed  upon  them.  The  best 
potting  material  is  turfy  loam  and  turfy  peat  in  equal  pro- 
portions, and  made  sufficiently  porous  by  the  additioxiof  silver 
sand.  The  plants  should  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  the  green- 
house, and  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it.  Should 
the^  become  pot-bound  in  an  early  stage  of  their  growth,  their 
leaves  will  become  yellow  and  drop  off,  giving  a  naked  appear- 
ance. The  same  effect  is  produced  if  red  spider  effects  a  lodg- 
ment on  them.  Both  plants  grow  freely  and  may  be  shifted 
twice  daring  the  growing  season ;  they  are  also  of  straggling 
growth,  and  shoula  be  trained  to  sticks  placed  round  the  inside 
of  the  rims  of  the  pots.  The  Glianthus  produces  clusters  of  its 
larp^,  crimson.  Pea-like  flowers  in  May ;  the  Cantua  a  profusion 
of  its  large,  orange-red,  tubular  flowers  in  March  and  April,  and 
these  are  so  wax-like  and  distinct  in  character  hs  at  once  to  com- 
mand attention. 

Camellias  have  flowered  late  this  year,  and  as  the  sxm  is  now 
powerful  in  the  aftetnoon  they  require  shade.  Should  Azaleas 
be  required  to  flower  in  May  place  tiiie  plants  in  a  gentle  heat, 
and  syringe  in  the  morning.  The  usual  routine  work  has  been 
re-arrangmg  plants,  placing  fresh  batches  in  the  forcing  houses, 
and  removing  those  showing  flowers. 

FLOWEB  OABDEN. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  reiterate  the  remarks  about  clean- 
liness. The  lawn  should  be  swept  and  rolled  whenever  neces- 
sary, and  the  edgings  should  be  cut  round  with  an  edging  iron. 
Scilla  amosna,  Erythronium  dens-canis,  and  such-like  coming 
through  the  surface  have  been  looked  to,  as  in  digging  the 
borders  too  much  soil  was  heaped  over  them*  Primroses  were 
also  divided  where  more  stock  of  choice  varieties  was  required, 
and  the  plants  examined  for  slugs.  Potting  and  boxing  bedding 
plants  have  been  finished,  except  spring-struck  plants,  which  will 
DC  attended  to  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  Finished  pruning  the 
Boses ;  a  number  of  plants  were  left  until  the  present  time,  as, 
for  one  reason,  a  snooession  of  flowers  are  obtained.  Many  of 
the  recently  introduced  Boses  are  of  weakly  growth ;  these  must 
be  well  out  back.  Others  have  a  tendency  to  form  a  thicket  of 
wood,  which  must  be  thinned-out  in  a  regular  manner.  Strong- 
growing  sorts  should  not  be  closely  cut  back. — J.  Doualas. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  BEOEIYED. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. — Cata- 
loaue  of^  Farm  Seeds,  Implements,  die, 

W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Oldneld  Nursery,  Altrinoham. — Catalogue 
of  New  and  Choice  Plants  and  Seeds. 

G.  C.  Short,  Market  Place,  Stokeeley.— I)e«mp^it'e  Catalogue 
of  Choice  Seeds  for  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  dec. 


TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 

•<,*  We  request  that  no  one  wiQ  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  "  Joomai  of  Hortienltnre,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Conntoy  Gentleman."  By  bo  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  nnjostifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
eommonieations  shonld  therefore  be  addresffed  soUhf  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  EortumUwret  dtc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E,G. 

N.B. — Many  qnestions  must  remain  nnanswered  nntU  next 

Ebv.  W.  Oilpih  (EiberfUeu9),—In  a  fature  number,  as  it  may  in*«wil 
others  of  our  readers,  we  wiU  pabUsh  some  biogcaphioal  notee  relative  to  this 
loyer  and  deaoriber  of  the  "  pietoreeqne." 

yizj:.AOX  HoRTicuLTURAi.  SocTBTiBS  (O.  F.  E,  f  A.  Bo^ert).— WepoWished 
roles  in  No.  688  of  this  JoomaL  You  can  have  it  post  free  for  four  postage 
stamps. 

GK)LD  Withy  (Souffcton).— The  name  has  no  relation  to  the  Willow.  It  is 
the  name  known  in  the  New  Forest,  Hants,  for  the  Sweet  Gale,  Myrica  Gale. 
Although  Withy,  or  Wlthie,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  Willow,  it  is  also  the 
name  In  that  language  for  any  twisted  rod— any  plant's  branch  that  is  used 
as  a  band  when  twisted.  Thus  in  the  New  Forest  Hoar  Withy  (grey  rod)  is 
the  name  by  which  the  White  Beam,  Sorbus  Aria,  is  known,  the  .term  grey 
refening  to  the  whiteness  of  the  under  side  of  its  leaves. 

Old  Vn«B  op  Black  Hambxtroh  (A  Young  Qardentr). — It  is  difficult  to 
say  how  many  bunches  of  fruit  may  be  left  on  an  old  Vine  that  has  hitherto 
omy  borne  bunches  averaging  half  a  pound  each,  because  if  you  have  boon 
renovating  the  Vine  at  the  roots  it  ought  not  to  be  overcropped  until  fully 
re-established.  If  you  have  not  done  anything  to  the  Vines  we  think  you 
might  leave  thirty  bunches  or  more  on  each,  if  the  weight  does  not  exceed 
what  you  say.  We  would,  however,  recommend  you  to  see  about  lifting  them 
in  October  u  you  can;  and  another  year,  or  rather  the  season  after  that, 
larger  bunches  may  be  expected,  and  of  course  fewer  of  them  will  do, 

Obaftino  Azaleas  and  Cahbllias  (Idcia).— We  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  work  bearing  on  this  subjeet  alone,  but  we  may  say  the  Camellia  is 
usually  grafted  by  inarching— that  is,  the  stock  is  brought  to  the  plant  the 
scion  is  to  be  taken  from,  and  a  suitable  portion  of  the  young  wood  of  the 
latter  is  grafted  either  by  the  tongue  process  or  a  plain  splice,  and  being 
tied  together  remains  until  a  Junction  is  made.  In  such  a  way  we  have  seen 
a  great  number  of  pots,  each  with  a  stock  in  it,  raised  and  propped  up 
around  a  laxge  plant  that  was  grafted  to  them,  a  little  moss  being  tied  round 
each  junction.  If  the  plaoe  could  be  kept  olose  and  rather  damp  growth  would 
be  facilitated.  For  Azaleas,  take  the  scion  off  and  graft  in  the  usual  way,  ptx^ 
vided  a  damp  close  frame  is  to  be  had;  but  where  large  quantities  are  worked 
and  oonstant  attention  can  be  given,  success  is  more  certain  than  in  the  case 
of  an  amateur.  One  of  the  main  secrets  of  success  is  an  atmosphere  which 
assists  the  scion  after  it  is  separated  from  the  growing  plant,  until  it  beoomos 
united  by  the  flow  of  sap  to  t^e  plant  which  is  to  suppoort  it. 

AoiAMTUX  vABLEYicivsB  (F.  iT.).— It  Is  a  Fam  which  reqnirea  a  warm  honsa. 
The  place  you  name  may  suit  it  during  the  summer  months,  but  we  are  not 
at  allsangnlne  of  your  success  in  winter. 

Lavtk  Gbabb  Weak  and  Patcbt  {Raain  CTrbe).— Wehaveno  recolleotion 
of  the  answer  you  say  we  gave  you  months  since,  but  probably  the  following 
treatment  will  improve  your  lawn— Apply  a  dressing  of  very  rotten  manure 
to  the  lawnnow,  or  rich  compost,  and  early  in  April  rake  it  well  with  an  iron 
rake,  and  sow  over  it  6  lbs.  Feetuea  durinsoula,  8  lbs.  Gynosurus  cristatns, 
and  8  lbs.  Trlf olium  minus,  with  4  lbs.  Poa  nemoralis  sempervirens  in  mixture 
for  one  acre.  Bake  lightly  after  sowing,  and  roll  well,  not  mowing  until  May, 
and  then  keep  well  mown  and  rolled.  A  dressing  of  guano  in  moist  weather 
in  May  would  mndi  improve  the  growth  of  the  grass. 

Melons  in  a  Greenhouse  (B.  F.  B.).— It  is  possible  to  cultivate  Melons 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  in  t^e  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  but  you  must  not 
expect  to  grow  anything  else  in  it,  and  the  permanent  plants  will  be  very 
much  Injured.  We  have  seen  a  good  crop  of  Melons  in  a  newly  planted  vinery 
where  the  Vines  had  not  done  well,  and  were  destroyed  in  June  and  Melons 
planted.  So  much,  however,  depends  on  the  season  and  other  matters  that 
it  is  difficult  to  e^ve  a  decided  opinion ;  but  we  may  say  that  growing  Melons 
on  the  roof  of  a  low  pit  is  about  the  best  mode  that  can  be  adopted,  as  it 
allows  of  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  being  syringed  to  keep  down  the  red 
spider,  and  the  frait  can  easily  be  supported  by  small  pieces  of  netting  or  some 
other  oontrivuioe.  The  atmospheric  heat  after  the  end  of  May  is  usually 
sufficient  for  the  plant  when  grown  in  a  closely  glased  structure  that  ean  be 
shut  up  rather  early  in  the  afternoon ;  but  in  general  a  greenhouse  may  be 
more  agreeably  used  in  growin«  Balsams,  Fuchsias,  Cockscombs,  and  other 
ornamental  plants  during  the  summer,  and  we  would  therefore  not  advise 
Melons  unless  in  some  roedal  case,  as  where  there  was  nowhere  else  to  plant 
them  and  they  were  mntui  wanted. 

Glass  tor  Conbervatort  Boof  (SuMex).— The  roof  being  a  span,  with 
ihe  ends  mnnins  8.E.  and  NJB., will  have  one  side  facing  the  south-west; 
for  this  we  would  use  ground  glass,  so  as  to  render  shading  unneoessaiy,  but 
you  must  employ  good  glass,  otherwise  after  frost  there  wUl  be  broken 
squares.  We  use  polished  plate  ground  on  the  inner  side,  the  smooth  face 
being  placed  outside.  It  is  one- fourth  inch  thick.  Frosted  glass  and  ground- 
rough  ]^te  are  very  liable  to  breakage,  and,  though  cheaper  to  begin  with, 
are  dearer  in  the  end  than  polished  ground  plate.  There  is  no  objection  to 
Ferns  occupying  the  oentre  of  the  graenhouae  uid  flowering  planto  the  side 
shelves.  We  suppose  you  have  considered  whether  yon  iim  have  enough 
flowers,  especially  Camellias,  of  which  large  plants  cannot  be  accommodated 
on  the  side  sh«lvee. 

Greenhouse  Heating  (G.  S.  fi.).— It  could  not  be  heated  by  gas,  3-inch 
pes  being  employed,  as  that  would  give  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  be 
eated,  but  it  ean  be  warmed  satisfaetoiity  and  eoonomioally  \q  1-inch  pipes. 
Ton  will  need  six  rows  of  pipes  along  the  front,  and  the  boiler  ought  to  be 
within  the  house.  If  you  employ  oou  or  coke  as  fuel  to  heat  the  boiler,  the 
latter  ought  at  least  to  be  fed  from  the  outside.  You  will  need  two  S-inoh 
pipes,  or  three  S-inch  pipes,  to  give  the  required  temperature  in  frosty 
weather.  Your  house  oug^t  to  be  heated  by  gas  at  a  cost  of  about  it.  per 
week.    The  p^sshooldbe  taken  along  one  or  bothends  and  the  fhmt. 

Calceolaria  Culture  (Biceps).— Early  next  month  prepare  a  bed  by 
taking  out  the  soil  6  inches  deep  and  placing  it  on  both  sides  of  the  excavation 
as  in  forming  a  trench  for  Celery ;  point  into  the  bottom  with  a  fork  %  8-lnch 
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thiakn«M  of  wtU-dMayad  leftf  mould,  mizfaig  it  irtU  with  the  mD,  and  in 
this  plant  the  OaloeolariM,  after  earefoUr  taJcfaig  np,  in  xowa  0  Inehea  tj 
C  inohea  apart  Water  after  planting,  ihading  from  bright  eon  by  mats 
plaeed  on  atioka  arched  orer  the  bed,  widoh  will  also  be  ofleXol  for  rapporting 
mate  on  froaty  nighte.  When  the  plaata  hare  beoome  eetabliahed  after 
planting  atop  them  lo  aa  to  indnoe  a  baohy  grovth,  and  keep  well  eappUed 
with  water.  IVom  the  bed  they  are  to  be  moved  with  good  balla  to  where 
th^  an  wanted  to  flower. 

Bu>Dnco  IiOBuxAB  (F.  J.).— Old  planta  an  not  ao  good  aa  thoM  which  an 
young,  as  the  ftmner  will  flower  eaiUer  than  the  latter  and  do  not  prodnoe 
»  nieoflaricm  of  bloom  until  aatomn.  Seedling  planta  are  freer  in  growth  and 
keep  op  a  better  aneeeealon  of  flowera  than  those  from  cuttings,  bat  the  seed 
most  be  true,  whieh  is  not  always  the  case. 

OnxBiraoura  Plahs  {W.  (7.  C.).— We  pnfer  No.  Iwith  the  ends  faemg 
noctb  and  sooth,  and  the  sidea  east  and  west,  the  rldge-and-fozrow  roof  ran- 
ning  lengthwise  of  the  hoaae.    No.  S  is  not  good,  bat  woald  answer. 

YnraBT  HnATma  (Ben).— As  yoor  honse  is  in  the  shade  mon  fire  heat  will 
be  needed  than  if  it  wen  expoeed  to  the  son.  We  shonld  eommenoe  fires 
aboat  the  end  of  the  present  month  or  beginning  of  April.  Keep  the  tern- 
peratore  at  SS''  at  night  for  the  first  fortnight,  oommenoing  with  MT  and 
inerrasiog  gradaally  to  65°,  and  daring  the  next  fortnight  rise  to  60^.  Keep 
'  at  that  onto  the  Vines  an  in  flower,  then  give  a  rise  of  5°  at  night,  and  after 
flowering  let  the  nicht  temperaton  be  00°.  On  all  the  temperatons  named  a 
riee  of  6°  may  be  giren  on  doll  days  without  son,  10°  to  16°  with  elond  bat  a 
little  son,  and  16°  to  90<>  or  mon  with  bri|^t  son  and  abandanoe  of  air.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  apply  fln  heat  to  Vinea  early  in  the  season  when  the  roots 
an  in  an  oataide  border. 

Obmamkktal  But— BLn  Lobslias  (J.  F.  C.).— Beta  volgails  kermeslna 
la  not  soperior  as  an  omanantal-foUaged  plant  to  Dell*s  Crimson  Beet,  whioh. 
with  many  aliases,  is  the  finest  for  garden  deoontion.  The  best  Lobelias  of 
the  spedosa  olaas  an  Biilliant,  Bine  Boy,  Compaota  or  Crystal  Palaee  Bias, 
which  an  of  dwarf  dense  habit ;  thoae  of  nther  stronger  growth  are  Lobelia 
Brinoa  speeiosa  grandiflora,  and  Tnntham  Blae.  Of  the  pamila  elass  the 
beat  an  pnmila  grandiflora.  Sunset,  red  lUae;  and  Porple  Prinoe,  no^e 
tinged  with  blown.  When  not  otherwise  stated  the  ooloar  is  blae.  Othen 
an  Oobalt  Blae,  Heather  Bell,  pink.  White  Perfection,  Pearl,  Snow,  and 
Snowdrift.  Finely  sifted  ashes,  onlees  washed,  an  not  saitable  for  lightening 
aoil  for  potting.    Sand  is  far  pnf enble,  though  washed  ashes  answer  weU. 

GA1RI.VA8  DiRTT  (E.  i{o6tfuo«).— The  leares  an  ooTered  with  a  black 
fongae  from  the  plants  being  infested  with  scale,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
the  soot  and  dust  of  the  chimney.  Wash  the  Isares  with  a  solution  of  soft 
soap,  4  oanoea  to  the  gallon,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  it,  bat  not  mon 
than  140°.  The  stems,  as  well  as  both  aides  of  theleaTea,  should  be  washed 
clean  with  a  sponge,  taking  can  not  to  aUow  the  soapy  water  to  run  down  to 
the  roots. 

OoooA  Nuts  Sproutxd  (F.  5owI««).— As  the  trees  which  produce  them 
attain  a  height  of  60  feet  and  requin'a  store  heat,  we  advise  you  not  to  attempt 
their  eoltivation. 

OoNffTRTTcrixo  A  ViimTCirarfetff  OafdfiMr).— Weoonsiderthe  oonstmetion 
of  your  rinsoj  will  answer,  and  we  hare  no  snggestlons  to  ofTer,  only  we 
ahould  have  Foster's  White  SeedUng  in  phue  of  Boyal  Muscadine,  and  Block 
Hamborgh  as  you  pronoea.  Buckland  Sweetwater  is  also  a  fine,  large,  white 
Grape  for  an  nnheated  house.  The  Vinea  we  should  hare  planted  iitfide,  the 
front  wall  of  the  rinerj  b^g  arched  so  as  to  allow  of  the  roots  passing  ont- 
-wards.  The  border  under  the  circumstances  stated  will  not  requin  draiiiing, 
bat  we  should  add  to  STexy  squan  yard  of  border  half  a  peck  of  half-inw 
honee,  and  mix  them  with  the  soU  at  least  18  inches  deep.  We  do  not  think 
ycm  will  sueoeed  with  Peaches  against  the  baek  or  end,  as  in  a  few  yean  the 
roof  will  be  so  oomed  by  the  Vines  as  to  render  the  froiting  of  the  Peaeh 
trsee  TSiy  oneertain. 

Product  of  Viraa  {R.  Forre»t).-~li  is  diiBeult  to  form  a  eondnslTe 
Offaiion,  as  so  much  la  dependant  on  the  state  of  the  Vines  and  the  treatment. 
(Hie  pound  weight  of  Onpee  for  erery  foot  of  rafter  occupied  liy  the  Vines  is 
A  Tery  good  and  safe  calculation,  and  your  twenty  Vines  ought  to  gin  you 
SO  Iba.  weight  of  Grapes  each,  or  400  Iba.  of  anpes  in  alL  The  Vines  not 
haying  been  pruned  we  should  still  do  so,  keeping  the  house  cool,  and  apply- 
ing Thomsoxrs  styptic  to  all  the  cuts.  The  patent  knotting  used  by  p^inten 
wiU  answer  nearly  aa  well ;  each  will  prerent  the  Vines  bleeding. 

TvarmQ  ▲  Vnn  Bordkb  (TwetUv-two-pean  Subscriber),— You  an  quite 
right  in  not  having  the  border  tuzled,  bat  you  may  grass  the  herbaceous 
bolder,  and  have  an  erergreen  hedge  at  the  baek  so  as  to  shut  off  the  Vine 
border.  The  hedge  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  shade  the  Vine  border  much, 
eertainly  not  more  than  4  feet.  Box  S^  feet  hl^  would  answer  very  well,  and 
would  not  hold  many  leavea,  but  any  caught  by  it  would  have  to  be  dsand 
away  as  they  accumulated.  A  mstie  fence  would  not  answer  so  well  as  an 
encgrven  hedge;  but  could  you  not  have  a  few  flowering  plants  in  pots 
plunged  in  the  border  in  summer  so  as  to  make  it  gay,  and  so  take  away  its 
Dazeness? 

VmxBT  llANAOBianvT  {J,  D.). — Too  much  moistun  in  the  atmosphere, 
eombined  with  a  low  temperature,  is  the  cause  of  the  lyoung  leaves  becoming 
jotted  and  damping^oiL  Aa  you  have  raised  the  night  temperatun  of  the 
boose  to  60°,  probdUy  the  evil  you  complain  of  no  longer  exists.  If  the 
Vinea  an  not  doing  well  yet,  raise  the  nl^t  temperature  to  66°,  witha  pro- 
poitionate  rise  by  day.    See  that  the  roots  an  well  supplied  with  water. 

Plakthvo  FiQ  Tbbb  out  or  Doobs  {A.  B,  GF.).— Do  so  at  once.  Brown 
Tuzk^  wiU  answer  your  purpose. 

Patbmt  Fslt  (J%Uiu»).—'We  cannot  recommend  dealers. 

VxoLBT  0KX88  (A.  (7.).— It  is  Ion<msidiam  aeaule,  and  has  been  called  by 
different  botanists  Cochlearia  aoaims  and  C.  pusilla.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
annnal,  introduced  from  Portugal  in  1845.  Then  ia  a  portrait  of  it  In  the 
» Botanical  Begister"  of  1846.  The  ''Journal  of  the  Boyal  Hortienltural 
Society  "  thus  spoke  of  it :— *'  It  is  found  wild,  aecording  to  Brotero,  on  the 
basaltic  hills  near  Lisbon,  and  occasionally  on  the  limestone  formation  ci 
Sstremadnra.  Deefontainea  also  met  with  it  in  Barbery.  A  beantifal  rock 
plant  for  shady  sitna  ions ;  its  flowers  an  of  a  dear  lilac,  and  the  foliage  is 
of  a  delicate  green  colour.  It  prcmagates  itself  by  seeds,  and  by  runnen 
which  throw  out  roots  abundantly  into  the  damp  soil.  It  is  a  hardy  little 
annual,  growing  in  any  rich  garden  soil,  and  blooming  from  April  to  October. 
It  requires  rather  a  moist  (shady)  situation.  Its  small  flowen  (they  oome 
out  white  and  turn  to  a  pale  Ulao)  appear  in  profusion  from  April  to  October. 
It  makea  a  neat  edging  to  borders  in  shaded  places,  and  is  a  capital  rockwork 
plant." 


Bon  Lbatbb  Mzldbwsd  (5.  M  2.).— The  leaf  has  been  afleeted  with 
mildew,  most  probably  owing  to  defeetin  root  action.  The  young  shoots  in 
nnheatied  housee  an  apt  to  push  without  the  roots  being  active  enough  to 
supply  sap.  Mon  air,  espedaUy  on  sunny  days,  and  a  little  liquid  manun  to 
the  roots,  will  most  probably  do  good. 

Daphive  odoba  STBAOOLDfO  {F.  A.  Ir.).— We  should  cut-in  the  plant  to 
bring  it  into  form,  keeping  rather  dry  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  previoualy, 
end  when  it  had  broken  and  made  shoots  an  inch  or  so  long  we  would  repot, 
removing  most  of  the  old  soil,  using  a  sixe  of  pot  that  would  hold  the  roots 
without  cramping,  and  placing  a  little  freeh  scm  all  round.  Good  drainage, 
and  a  compost  of  equal  parts  peat  and  loam  (both  sandy  and  fibrous),  with  a 
sixth  of  silver  sand  wUl  grow  it  weU.  Keep  rather  moiat  end  ahaded,  giving 
an  increase  of  tempenton  for  a  short  time,  then  admit  air  and  Ught,  water- 
ing so  as  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  but  avoid  overwatering.  The  parts  removed 
may  be  put  in  aa  cuttings,  whidi  strike  freely  in  gentle  heat. 

Hbatxho  Housxb  [IL  0.  0.).— The  mode  of  heating,  as  shown  by  your  plan* 
would  be  improved  if  you  were  to  take  the  pipee  along  the  garden  bouse  until 
the  early  vinery  was  reached,  and  then  carry  the  pipes  through  the  wall  into 
it,  across  its  end,  and  along  the  front.  Two  rows  of  pipes  with  their  ntuma 
will  be  snfBcient.  For  the  late  vinery  we  should  take  the  pipes  along  the 
garden  house  nntU  the  house  was  reached,  then  into  the  house,  and  along  the 
end  and  front.  A  flow-and-ntnm  pipe  wUl  be  sufficient,  and  these  we  should 
have  on  the  level.*  Taken  through  tne  early  vinery,  that  house  would  be  unne- 
cessarily and  injuriously  heated  when  the  ybxM  were  at  rest.  Ton  ought  to 
have  two  mon  pipes  for  top  heat  in  the  forcing  house — i«.,  two  flows  wllh 
their  returns,  and  the  same  number  of  ^poe  for  bottom  heat— two  under  each 
bed— viz.,  a  flow  and  return  for  eaoh.  From  the  fernery  froet  can  be  excluded 
by  one  pipe  all  round,  likewise  from  the  pits,  if  not  over  6  feet  wide,  by  one 
pipe  at  the  back  as  shown  in  your  plan,  but  you  will  need  to  have  a  valve  on 
the  pipe  at  the  side  of  the  femeiy  next  the  pita  so  aa  to  eause  the  water  to 
dreoliUe  directly  through  the  pit  pii>es,  which  will  cut  off  the  pipe  along  one 
side  of  the  fernery;  or  the  valve  might  be  partially  shut  so  that  whilst  the  pit 
pipe  would  be  heated  f uUv  there  would  be  also  heat  in  the  pipe  a]<mgsid& 
of  the  fernery.  We  should  have  all  the  pipea  8-inch,  and  ban  them  pro- 
vided with  valves,  so  that  you  could  work  the  whole  separately  or  tosether. 
Hm  pipes  should  be  taken  under  the  paths  in  a  flue  fonned  of  brides  and 
covend  with  flags.  We  do  not  advise  Peach  trees  for  the  back  walls  of  the 
early  and  late  vinery.  They  would  do  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then,  owing  to  the 
shade  of  Che  IHnsa,  th^y  would  not  bear. 

iMOora  OH  OBBAmum  (Jftw  Alien).— -Jqa  give  no  deseilpilon  nor  sped- 
men  of  the  insect,  therefon  we  can  only  advise  vou  to  fumigate  the  house 
with  tobacco,  fiftiut-up  the  house  on  a  calm  evenfaig,  and  fill  it  with  tobaeeo 
smoke  so  that  the  plants  cannot  be  seen  from  the  outside.  If,  as  we  think, 
the  insects  an  apnides,  the  tobacco  smoke  will  destroy  them.  We  do  not 
wonder  at  the  plants  bemg  injured  by  the  flowen  of  sulphur  if  it  was  burned, 
but  dusted  on  the  leavee  it  irill  not  deetooy  them.  It  is  of  zu>  use  against 
insects  ia  that  state,  but  an  excellent  appUeation  for  mildew. 

Names  ov  Fbvitb  (H.  L.).— Wyken  Pippin.  (5tr«5«r).— Your  Apple  is 
very  much  like  Pomme  Boyale,  but  we  an  not  son  about  it. 

Naiobb  or  Plabts  (F.  B.  7.).-~Named  last  week,  page  Me.  (IT.  J.  H.)^-— 
1,  Spannannia  afrieana.  We  cannot  nameBhododenoronsfrom  slagleflowen. 
4  is  in  the  way  of  B.  retusum.  [0. 8.  B.).— Spannannia  afrieana, native  of  the 
Gb^e.  (C.  TF.).— Zriostemon  myoporoi^ee,  X>.C7.  (J.  Bnglefield).—!,  Bnscus 
(Danai^)  racemosus;  2,  liaterial  insufficient.    (VT.  O.). — (hnphalodes  vema. 


BeginsB;  8,  SelaoineUa  flabellata;  4,  S.  canleeeens;  6,  S.  eunidata;  6,  P( 
ramia  SaundernL     {A.  Baunon). — ^Lonicen  Standiahii,  B.  Jf.,  U  6700. 


IHm).— 1.  Adiantum  euneatnm ;  S,  Pterls  oretiea ;  8,  Nephrodium  molle  ; 
4,  Asplenium  maxinum. 


FOULTBT,  BEE,  AHD  FIGEOV  'OESOBIOLE. 


OBJECTING  TO  JUDGES. 

I  HAVE  read  your  artioles.  Are  they  provoked  by  a  mle  of  Uie 
National  Omitnologioid  Assodation  to  combine  to  reBist  or  pro- 
test against  awards  ?  What  judge  would  sabjeot  himseli  to  snoh 
treatment  ?  Let  the  jud^s  be  cnosen,  publish  their  names,  let 
their  decision  be  final,  mistakes  or  no  mistakes,  and  let  those 
who  do  not  like  the  names  stay  at  home. 

To  be  a  poultry  judge  requires  practice.  This  seems  to  be 
entirely  overlooked.  Kothing  but  practice  can  give  confidence 
to  all  the  theoretical  knowledge  in  the  world,  and  a  non-practised 
hand  will  be  longer  at  it  than  an  old  hand.  If  there  is  a  fear  of 
the  old  hands  giving  up  soon,  why  not  associate  younger  hands 
with  them  without  a  fee  ?  ManVj  I  dare  say,  would  pay  their 
own  costs  to  serve  the  cause  in  this  unenviable  office. 

To  render  my  meanine  as  to  practice  more  clear,  I  know  of  no 
better  illustration  than  tne  following :  When  the  volunteer  and 
militia  movement  began  in  Canada  a  military  school  was  estab- 
lished, and  drill-boon  issued  and  studied  with  a  will.  At  ex- 
aminations vivd  voce  and  in  writing,  questions  were  answered 
beyond  correctly  if  possible.  The  same  people  had  a  company 
of  men  put  before  them  and  failed  in  all  their  attempts  to  pass 
for  some  time.  They  were  flurried— in  fact,  until  they  nad 
practice,  were  entirely  put  out.  A  young  poultry  judge  is  m  the 
same  hat.    He  knows  the  written  standards  by  heart — has  kept. 


our  Journal,  &o.  \"    He  is  in  a  complete  fry  until  by  practice 
his  nerve  becomes  equal  to  it;  then  he  can  apply  his  knowledge 
in  half  the  time,  and  oonfidentiy  make  his  award. 
But  if  judges  are  to  be  judged  by  the  new  Society  they  will 
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ioon  be  gnnilaA  out.    ETery  diMppomted  exhiUtor  will  Idok  np 
«  row,  and  if  boond  to  be  Bappozted.— F.  G.  Habbabd. 


BliiACK  BANTAMS. 


I  AX  Biire  an  unatexm  wlQ  be  obliged  to  Mr.  W.  B,  Anmdel 
tor  hiB  efiort  to  enligbtfin  them  on  the  above  breed.  It  is  quite 
true  that  most  ol  me  books  on  poaltrydo  not  give  enffioient 
praetical  udoimatiim.  I  know  of  none,  howeyer,  wbioh  doee 
not  contain  a  lair  deseription  of  the  points  of  the  TarioBB  breedB, 
and  Mr.  Aranders  paragraph  does  nothing  more;  moreover, 
it  containB  ideas  midb,  if  foUowed  by  amateitrs  or  anyone 
else,  will  lead  to  oertain  diBappointment,  and  be  mnoh  nu>re 
likely  to  send  them  astray  thim  assist  them  to  breed  and  show 
Black  Bantams  to  natieetum.  After  telling  as  that "  the  birds 
d  the  Tariety  dkonid  be  blaok,  and  that  the  comb  ahoold  be 
4onble,  and  eevered  with  small  points  on  the  top,"  d%.,  Mr. 
Anmdel  proceeds  to  say  that  "  the  tail  of  the  cock  shoidd  be 
carried  upright,  and  tiie  head  carried  well  back  towards  the 
tail ;"  and  again,  a  little  farther  on,  "  The  breast  is  round  and 
psomiaent,  and  is  eacxied  larward  by  the  cock.  The  neck  ol  the 
oook  is  very  taper,  and  is  gnMefolly  carved  well  baek.  so  as  to 
bring  the  back  of  tte  head  into  dose  proximity  with  nis  tail." 
This  means  to  say  that  a  Blaok  Bantam  shoold  oe  in  shape  and 
atyleaimilar  to  a  Sebright  or  a  Fantail  Pigeon,  and  is  entirely 
an  erroneoos  idea,  ^la  very  best  authoritiee  Bay  that  a  Black 
BaatoBi  should  be  a  miniatare  Blade  Hambnrg^i-HBnart,  com- 


pact, and  the  tail  oancied  away,  rather  drooping  than  otherwise ; 
and  this  has  been  sabstantaatea,  more  especially  in  recent  shows, 
by  Hewitt,  Teebay,  Baily,  Pixon,  Hodson,  and  other  wdl-known 
tadges.  I  iear  any  amatanr,  taking  Mr.  Aranders  standard 
lor  a  gaide,  would  And  himself  in  toe  position  mentioBed  by 
that  gentleman  at  the  end  of  the  iirst  paragraph  in  tiie  artide 
I  haive  bean  qootiog  from,  appearing  in  last  week's  Joomal.— 
S.  Oambbdmoi. 

NOBTHAMPTON  POULTET  SHOW. 

Ths  spaoioos  Com  Exchange  at  Northampton  contained  last 
week  one  of  the  beet  coUeetions  of  poultry  ever  farongfat  tooether 
in  the  district.  The  Shosr  was  exceedingly  well  arranged,  and 
with  the  exception  that  Ayletbory  and  Booen  Docks  shoxild 
always  have  separate  daases,  and  midit  be  shown  in  pairs, 
there  was  very  Uttle  to  complain  of  in  the  prise  schedole.  The 
exhibits  of  every  kind  oonBlderably  exceeded  1100  pens,  which 
leads  to  a  remark  worthy  of  attention.  Of  poultry  alone  about 
aixty  pens  were  empty,  and  it  was  repeatedly  asserted  by  several 
«xhibitoi8-nand  we  have  not  any  reason  to  doubt  the  coneot- 
neas  of  tilie  atatemeni— in  several  instances  only  a  portion  of  the 
pouHxy  was  delivered  in  time  for  adjudication,  out  of  a  number 
of  pens  forwarded  by  the  several  owners  into  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
way companies  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  in  fact,  some  half-dozen 
Sens  were  delivered  at  the  Exchange  so  late  as  6.25  p.m.  on  the 
ay  of  the  judging,  and  it  is  quite  possible  others  may  have 
arrived  (unknown  to  oursdves),  at  even  a  later  hour,  for  consign- 
ments were  coming-in  at  intervals  during  the  whole  of  TuesdiEty. 
the  day  for  judging.  This  is  certsinly  not  as  it  should  be.  ana 
railway  officials  are  to  be  much  blamed  for  so  unjustiflable  a 
detezition,  as  from  the  fact  that  the  judring  did  not  commence 
until  eonflidevably  past  midday  on  the  Tuesday,  poultry  if  con- 
signed by  an  early  train  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
Monday,  should  have  reached  its  destinatioii  lopg  before  the 
time  fixed  lor  the  adjudications. 

It  has  ol  late  been  a  somewhat  geneml  remark  that  Dorkingi 
prove  very  small  classes^  and  it  i^tain  hdd  good  at  Northamp- 
lonf  for  mth  the  exoeptum  ol  the  prise  birds,  these  classes  were 
deadedlv  indiHerent  The  secondppriae  hen  was  an  extra- 
ordinarily good  Silvar-Orey,  but  not  a  sin^  bird  (cock  or  hen), 
of  White  DorkingB  was  entered.  As  a  kind  of  compensation, 
the  Cochin  classes  proi«d  one  of  the  grandest  coUeotioas  seen 
for  many  yeavB  past  In  both  cooks  and  hens  of  the  Buffs  these 
classes  were  an  exhibition  of  themsdves— «o  good,  indeed, 
that  the  highly-commended  peas  would  have  proved  prize- 
winners  at  Bhows  generally,  ^e  cup  Buff  hen  is  one  that 
would,  once  seen,  soaroely  oe  forgotten,  being  exhibited  in  a 
most  txying  competition,  but  possessing  chacaoter  and  odour 
as  nearly  f adtless  as  it  is  possible  for  the  most  fastidious  amit- 
teur  to  conodva.  The  Partridge  Coduns  were  also  most  praise- 
worthy, but  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  find  a  deddedly  roupy 
hen  entend  in  this  class.  It  is  unjust  to  other  exhibitors  to 
send  them  when  thus  affected.  White  Cochins  were  few  but 
very  ozeditaUe.  Althmigh  so  late  in  the  season,  the  collection 
of  Dark  Srokmat  was  unuanally  good,  the  dear  dnmage  of  the 
tfXMks  and  the  lovdy  pendlKag  throo^out  of  the  hens  bdng 
aubjeots  of  genead  oesigratBlsibon.  The  Idcht  Brahmas,  though 
not  equd  to  the  Dark,  ware  praisaworthj ;  aut  it  was  an  evident 
onidty  to  oveashow  the  inmatoH  of  one  or  two  pens  in  the  way 
they  had  been.  It  m^  bring  inoreeaing  notoriety  to  the  owner, 
hut  it  should  not  be  forgotten  it  is  a  Uagering  death  to  the  bird. 
The  French  daases  were  well  filled  toroni^out,  and  it  was 


S Teasing  to  find  La  Fldche  fowls  repeatedly  among  the  winnem* 
nonuA  fowls,  of  which  in  both  their  own  dssses  and  the 
Celling  classes  there  was  a  superabundance,  were  of  extra- 
ordinary excellence,  and  it  may  be  years  bdore  so  ^oany  fira^ 
dass  specimens  at  such  astomshini^y  low  prioes  again  meet 
the  wishes  of  intending  purehasers.  The  quality  <n  some  of 
even  i^ose  Spanish  fowls  in  the  Selling  daases  would  seoora 
favourable  returns  at  most  poultry  shows.  Blade  Bed  Game 
fowls  proved  not  nearly  equal  in  quaUty  to  Brown  Beds,  which 
were,  on  the  contrary,  of  very  superior  quali^.  The  cup  for 
Game  was  secured  by  a  most  exoeUent  Brown  Bed  cock,  ahown 
in  a  condition  so  good  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  dl  who  aaw  it. 
HamburgJu  were  generally  good,  the  oup  bdng  given  to  an  exi- 
traordinarily  wdl-mooned  Gdden-spang&d  cook  of  exoeedini^y 
pure  ground  colour. 

AUtwwig^  three  doaen  entries  competed  in  the  Gtame  BamUum 
ooek  dass,  it  was  a  ramaikable  feature  that  acavody  any  of  the 
best  specimens,  which  were  plentiful,  was  in  anythmg  ap- 
proaching show  condition,  the  listless  manner  in  which  thoy. 
stood  proving  how  sadly  they  had  been  overtaxed  by  oontinuoua 
exhibition.  Some  of  tne  best  of  Blaok  Bantams  were  shown, 
also  a  few  Silver-laced  worthy  ol  eapeeid  mention.  A  jei 
black  Japaneee  Bantam  code,  wdl  diown  and  reoently  imported, 
deserves  especid  mention,  being  a  most  unique  specimen.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  Show  was  the 
entry  of  Silver  and  Gk>lden-spangled  Polandt,  than  which  a 
richer  coUection  has  rardy  been  offered  to  public  view. 

The  immense  entries  in  the  Selling  dasses  of  varieties  of  the 
highest  character,  the  whole  of  whick  appeared  to  be  in  robuat 
healOi.  and,  consequently,  exoeUsnt  breeding  condition,  caused 
the  sales  to  be  very  numerous,  as  well  as  satisfaotory  to  the 
purohasen.  Every  attention  was  paid  bjy  the  indefatigable 
Secretary  and  Committee  to  the  wants  of  the  poultry  under 
tiieir  charge,  and  their  courteous  attention  to  the  incessant 
inquiries  of  those  desirous  of  possessing  wished-for  pens  was 
unweaiTing.  The  weather  also  proving  favourable,  tne  Show 
was  a  meat  suooessfnl  one. 

BABBTES. 

The  Babbits  were  well  arranged  and  mana^fed  in  Turner's  ex- 
cellent pens,  sweet  hay,  oats,  and  carrots  bemg  supplied  in  pro- 
fusion ;  and  though  the  entries  were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as 
those  of  last  year,  yet  115  good  specimens  are  not  a  bad  display. 
Taken  in  all,  Uus  was  one  of  the  best  oollections  seen  of  late. 
Mr.  Bayson  was  advertibod  as  Judge,  but  in  lus  disence  Mr. 
Button  officiated.  There  were  four  oqps  offered  for  oompetiiion, 
as  alao  three  prizes  of  90».,  lOf.,  and  5a.  in  each  dass.  Two 
dasses  with  one  cup  were  set  i^art  for  Lops,  but  in  point  of 
numbers  they  were  comparatively  a  failure,  there  bemg  only 
thirteen  entries  in  all,  but  the  quality  was  quite  as  high  as  is 
posuble.  In  bucks  a  srand  Sooty  Fawn  was  ibrst,  the  length 
being  28i  by  4t  in  widtn ;  the  second  betng  a  Fawn  21|  by  41 ; 
and  third  a  Blue,  21  (  by  4^ ;  ttie  ody  other  Babbit  in  the  class 
reoeivinff  a  very  high  commendation.  Does  were  a  grand  Tor- 
toisesheU,  22  by  4 i,  large,  of  nice  quality  of  ear  and  head,  with 
a  large  well-formed  dewlap ;  &e  second  being  also  a  Tortoise- 
sheli,  much  better  in  odour,  something  shorter  in  ear,  but  oom- 
pacativdy  defective  in  dewlap ;  and  we  third  Black-and-white, 
ont  a  little  too  gay  in  marking.  The  point  oup  was  won  by  Mr. 
Banks.  Angoras  were  very  good :  the  first  a  mass  of  fleecy  wool 
and  well  shown ;  the  second  and  tnird  being  good  in  that  respect, 
but  not  so  large.  No.  940,  an  immense  doe,  was  not  up  to  the 
mark  in  fur.  Jffimalayans  were  a  very  large  entry  and  some  of 
them  wdl  marked,  whUe  many  were  too  mousey  on  the  feet  to 
Buooeed  in  the  show-pen,  though  the  winners  may  be  considered 
good  average  q^dmens.  Dutch  were  not  so  numerous,  but 
mostly  mentioned.  The  first  priae  went  to  sn  almost  perfect 
Blue-and-white  doe,  very  small  and  smart,  winning  tne  cup 
against  title  Hunalayans.  Second  came  a  Tortoiseshdl  buolL 
quite  as  perfect  in  marking,  but  large ;  and  third  a  neat  smali 
Fawn-and-white.  Silver-Qreys  were  an  extraordinary  daas, 
wheUier  as  regards  entries  or  quality;  and  no  grander  sight 
have  we  ever  seen  of  this  variety  of  Babbit,  scarcdy  one  bad  one 
hefaag  shown,  and  two  extra  prizes  were  allowed  by  the  Society. 
The  winning  Silver-Ghrey  Babbits  were  most  beautifully  silvered 
throughout,  while  many  most  perfect  in  body  but  a  little  darker 
on  the  head  were  highly  commended.  The  fourth  cup  was 
awurded  here. 

Many  cheap  Bd>bits  were  shown  in  the  Selling  dass,  and  the 
prizes  were  awarded  to  a  Tortoiseshdl  first,  a  Lop-eared  book ; 
second,  an  Anc era ;  third,  also  a  Ik^.  Three  ^ooa  Babbits  won 
in  the  Lood  daas,  the  first-prize  winner  being  a  good  Sooty 
Fawn  Lop,  2Ii  by  Hi  but  a  litUe  wantiDg  in  conditMoa;  Baoand 


and 


Sjlver-0rey. 


{From  a  Corrmp&ndeiU.) 

Again  Nerthaamton.  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  splendid 
exhftttion  of  Baliits;  not  ao  large  aa  the  last  oertainly,  but, 
notwithstanding,  neaiiy  equd  to  it  far  quaMty. 

Lop-eart,  Sdf-cdours  (only  five  entries).— The  ehief  and  in- 
deed sole  feature  of  this  dass  wbb  the  first-prize 
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gnnd  Saot7  Fftwn  bneh,  lo  well  known  in  the  ihov  pen. 
other  winneTB  vers  Ter7  gpod.    Lop-ekn,  broken  ooloon  ((  ^ 
eotriee). — The  tiro  nperb  TortoueiAetl  does,  u  tint  end  Moond, 
'   mre  Minredlr  ri^tl;  pUoed ;  uid  the  thn^,  a  perfect  Blaek- 
uid-white,  wu  well  worthy  □(  that  hononr. 

Angorru  {eleven  entrlee)  were  >n  excellent  cleu.  The  Dop- 
winnei  wbi  fknHkee ;  loucel;  leii  wo,  hoWBTer,  wu  th*  noend- 
priretaker.  Mr.  aunar'e  CmtBl  Pafatoe  cnp  lUbbH  had  h(  _ 
content  ita^  with  third.  The  hot  thai  the  whole  cImi  with 
only  one  exception  wse  awarded  honoim  ihowi  thai  the  Anoona 
were  ftU  Uuit  ooQld  be  deored. 

Simalajian*  (twwrtr-twa  entriee).~Tbe  conteat  in  tliia  ehwi 
waa  Terj  aerere,  owing  to  the  nnmbor  ol  meritoiione  RabbiU. 
The  flret-piixe  winner  waa  a  model  oI  excellence,  while  the  other 
■QOCMifnl  oandidatM  Were   ^nite  worthj  of  their   reapeottre 

I>uUK  (ton  enlriei)  went  not  as  mnneroiiB  aa  the;  might  hare 
been,  bnt,  aa  in  aereral  ol  the  other  claaaea,  qnanty  made  np 
for  qokntily.  The  aiqaiaite  Blne-and-wfaite  doe  which  obtained 
Uie  cnp  waa  amouc  th*  boit  Dntch  ctst  uhibited.  The  Tor- 
toiaMnell  whieh  guned  the  aaoond  prise  wia  a  line  animal,  bnt 
the  T6lloir«Bd-whito  or  Qrey-and-white  ol  Mr.  Boyle  ebonld 


oidedly  the  beat  claaa  of  all,  oontamed  aome  Babbita  that  have 
nerer  bmn  anipaeeed.  The  cnp-reoelver  wis  nearly  perfect  in 
all  pointa ;  the  aeeond  and  eitn  aecond  beantifnlly  etoded ;  and 
Um  third  and  extra  third  *er;r  fine,  particalarly  the  latter.  The 
other  badgea  of  hononr,  which  were  Tery  libetall;  diatribnted, 
went  to  aome  very  good  ipeoimena.  This  olau  waa  one  ol  the 
larRMt  and  flneat  Arer  Men. 

The.diHr  oorMfvolaaa  (nine  eatriea)  wm  tolerably  tUled.  The 
Urat,  ■  TMoable  Belgian  Hare  doe,  waa  nnapproached  by  any  of 
the  daia.  The  aeeond  and  third  were  alao  Belgian  Harea ;  van 
good  onea  too.  Two  fine  Belgian  Haret  were hi^y  oommended; 
and  a  good  PatagimiaD,  Siberian,  and  Sllver-Grey  oommended. 

Tbe  SeOing  clau  (seventeen  entriee)  included  nearly  every 
popular  variety,  moat  ol  whioh  were  very  praiseworthy.  The 
fiTBt-nrizetaker  waa  a  very  lane  Tortoiaeihell  Lop  bnck,  worth 
doDble  the  price  rtmiired  for  hfm.  The  next  in  position  waa  a 
beaottfol  Aiwani,  which,  liad  it  been  shown  in  the  Angora  (daae, 
wonld  donbtleaa  have  bean  notieed.  The  third  wu  a  very  good 
Grey  Iiop  bnck.  Nearly  all  the  other  pens  had  hononnble 
mentiona,  which  they  really  deaerved.  Amongst  tbeae,  two 
Black-and-white  Lopa  (1038  and  1091),  a  Him^ayan  (1021),  a 
TeUow-and-whIta  Lop  (1029),  two  Angcria  (1024  and  lOSS),  and 
a  Blne-and- white  Lop  (1030)  are  worthy  of  apeoial  notioa. 

The  Local  oUss  (eight  entries)  was  poor  in  comparison  to 
la«t  year's.  An  exoeadingly  pood  Sooty  Fawn  Lop  stood  first,  a 
nioa  Angora  aeooad,  and  a  Silver-Qrey  third.  Two  good  Lope 
foUswed  in  the  rear.  This  olaaa  haa  generally  been  a  principal 
foctore  of  the  Show. 

The  arntngamants  were  very  good.  All  the  Babbita  were  well 
cared  Inr,  aad  lUerally  ted.  Belora  ooaelndlng^  wiah  to  call 
attontion  to  the  scaicity  ol  eobiaa  thla  yaar.  The  lart  Sbow 
mnatorad  103  pana,  againart  114  thii  ytar. 

Ooannoe  (Dark,  Onj.  at  Wbltel— CiHk,— I.  H.  Liii«wood,  BuUnf,  NhO' 
bu  Markst.  1,  /.  Lonilud.  Oreadon,  KorlbasiiitaB.  I.  J.  Watta,  Uagt 
H«allh  BlriDdDcSiai.  i,B.  Mills,  Doililav.  Br».-xmiiiiTjUBt^m*.  1,V 
eilw».8|lliMQll,Bar^l>«4.    I.J.LinSiaJ.    Ih,£.1UUl 

CocflilMTBni  ICllmaiiiDD  orSnffl.-Cnct— I  ind  a,  W.  «.  Tirlo'.  KaBohlstu, 
S,W.a.BvB*a.    lw,T.8tT«iih,OnBiUTk;  HKrrLhirnod;  »■<■"">""" 
NOTvliik;  N>(.B.alaev»>HlDd&BHaIl.W<ICMMai  H.>iiaM,a« 
p.  RjiMMi,  KtillB«1<>a.    Kt*.-d<a  u«  I,  w.  1.  TirltrTl.  E 
NsvarkHUi.Tnnt.    Jfrf . W. Uusflald, GaubrUiii :  Mrs.Beiiltr: 

CODHiii«aiwi    Partriiln  or  Bbeky_OiKk -I,  Krs,  J.  StariiDp 
BDIlanl.    I.T.gintob.   l.W.a.XariuI.    ike,  W.  A.  Ta/Ior ;  T.  1 

T»lor.'  I,  t.  Aipdaa.   g,  T.  BtntidL  Vl  r.  WUto'a :  W.  ll  Ts 
SbtbniiWa.   e,  Bon.  im.  Vtmos :  Cnit  F.  O.  □alcrldm. 

OooBm-CMtiri  (Wlitt*)— Cdi*^:,  S,  B.  a.  Vfoi>i1»m«,  Pinliii 
Willi.   iaBdt.dr.t.  Bnraiil.   ki,j.aT.W«kh   Bn--l,y>.M.i.tr""-   *, 
B.  S  e.  WncHlCBM.    a  ud  hi.  «.  a.  Bnmall. 

Buau  Fwru  (Ufbl).— 0ae»L— 1,  H.  Lus.  KnkriM  BWlii.    t.T.  1.  Dhii, 

bam.  Hn.-l.B.p.nr*lTil,N<>nluB<(B.^tei'gh<st«.  I,  Harm  Idotwiwi, 
CrtttlDit.   liado,J.B]a*dviirUi.    ke.  s.  Bird,  Fnlbm :  J.  H.  Bntln. 

n n. .,..^,      -KJt.—Cn^  W.    A.  TajlDr.  - 1  SM  t,  &OTHS  Ullf- 

.  FmitTaL    Htn,—l  aa4 1,  Borma*  LtSfWH^    %t 
HfiUBiAlilpltLUl;  B.F.  PerclrahJ.S.  Cluka. 

F.Aut  B«av-I^.J.HaU*n,'Blnl*m'3«.  ■,?.  Puik  i.  sT'Lihiiir!  tu', 
BHKua — Cnt.— Cap, J.  Palno.  Aoton,  Lmdiiii.  I,  J.  LHrnlDi.  Bna^lnn, 
PraitoD.  >.  H.  Brown,  pDtner  HBalli.  Jk,  alri.  TDDkin;  Nicbolli  Bna, 
CamborwalL  e.  P.  javfls,  Peokhun  Rto.  S; n.— 1.  J.  LcomlDK-  3,  T-  Hooro, 
CanUD.  •,  X.  Biiiini.  Bboaeld.  lu,  F.  Jun;  MrB.TaDUs.Bi1)nol;  J.T. 
Fuku.  Ncthamplm  |t)J  Mr>.  AUiotT :  K.  rrmmi. 

BliC-l"B.  kslthow.    'l,  K.  Vlnwoodl 
:UTalk««iloiii|.-0<»*.— Ciip,S.Mattlww.  1  J.  W.  Thonta^  Brai- 

£.fe™f5*i  »«.T.  lfs«in.L»ii*atW-r'  "" "  '■■'--  '' — '-■ 

'.   ta,  B.  Cos  (If. 

_llTOP4nsc1od>— C<»t.— Cup  all 

.  lapesat.  ht.VniaBlU»iT.Lan, . .,..-, 

■mMpn;  P.  BaBHD,  BtoaokiniOi  J.  Ward.  Aalilirda^a. 
f.  Hiaaaa.  i  H.  TanMt,  =•-—-"    -    ■  "■--•    ■■- 
-'liJ.&itoiT.Asp 


r.  A.  Tulor 

I.   he.t.  Id 


Bn.— 1, 1.  HlakardHn.  Lmalikotenfli. 


>Bi  lOoldaa  or  !<llTarpaBdUo<l).-Oacfc.— 1,  W.  Spaatiu^Da'^iif- 

n'vuiarT.-(/iii;k.— 1.1T.A.'Ta;loc  (S1It« 
.....  ,..    \^ao— ■  "' 


oiua*.   >,T.  BoaoaB, 

^... ^«H.u,, ..uctlarAeld  (HalarV. IM. 


Laihon)  •in  O.  W.  BoMkbr,  Loai*  (Gold  Polawli  ctL  P.  S.  OolaaMn. 
»i«Sll(atw.l;  J.J.  WalklBS.  B»,-l  aad  t,  W.  A.  Tajtar  (idnr  Mlah). 
*.  «.  Mroalar  (^M  PolaadJ.  >«iH.  BaU,  Dnadu^a^MB  |BhHkBa» 

FMSi'jflol£lS£^r,^*!!fl?E^ofi  lUghl  Malar);  7 W. 


l^iahMl^UB 


.t*^  a,D.oUK>BlA>laalwn).. 
a  Sinus  (BlaeAraaUad  AM 
»,  CapV  T.  Wf"- — '■  *- 


(ATloskarj).  I,  Hn.  J.  Croea 
II.— CBtt.— Cap,  a.  Aadutoa,  loatu- 
iddlBOaa.  KaitailBf.  KiBa  t.  W.  F. 
-     -    —      ->ma,I|iawlob:MlaBM.J. 


1  and  t.  Capt.  T.  Watharall,  LoddlaOaa.  Hatunaf.     KiB 
la,  Praaton-   M,  T.  DowaU,  Sandorlaad :  W.  Adams,  Ipawlofa ; 
OB,  Oooktlian  Hamaau  S£a.-I,  a.  Laoaa,  Hltabja.   I,  D. 
„,iT.Woih*raU.    ko,UBM.T.  Wathaiaunij  H.BUI.BaliH. 

oiaa  BiiniHS  (Aay  o3s«  oolom).— 0«ik-l,  J.  «aliJfc  (ftaaUiaau  fc  T. 
BaraattWalHll.  t, HaU a Aattmort, BrtalJulon, Oktitarfald.  kLNlasM.J. 
NoUoa(l);lliaaB  i*nt.KUka.M».  HflC^XMlas  a.o.Pr.w._irW.IInnar, 
Hailiam.    a.  K.  Saatktrooil,  Fakanbam.     ke,  T.  Banialt;  W.  Adamv  Bt. 


Haikam.  '  I.  K.  Soatbtrooil,  Fakanbam.     ke,  T.  Banialt;  W.  Adamv  H. 

"^sl^w^^^atT  not  OBBia).-0oefe.-l  aal  t,  &  H.  Aihtaa.  L  H. 
Leno.  kc.K.HlUi  C.K«F4.0aiiihiid|a',  B.Draro<>«t,LalDaaUr:IUssB.P. 
Frow,  Klrioaldy.  c.  J.  WatU;  M.  Laao.  Haa.- 1,  M.  L«io.  l,^liaJ.M. 
Praw.    aJ.W.  Cnraar.WbJttlT.    kf.  R.  8.  S.  WoodAM,  PsmbDIT.  1  aaltMca 

WoUajW.  A.  Tailor ;  J.  BlMdwortlii  O.  Baodj  H.  Dtajootti  M.Lsiuh   c,i. 


iw.   I,  a.  B.  cmn*.   s,  & 
m  iSi  1.0.  Stntebi  /.  T 
H.  Taidin. '  •.  <t.  W.  DatMB,  (Aaala*. 


iwuk.    roaa^.'-uoos  or  vaa.— i 

m-ank  or  Bei—i  aad  >,  H.  Ts^TorT'  (.'oTW.  DatMB,  (Aaala*. 
■auaas  (Sborl-raoadk.— Cl«k  or  ^aa.— Oap  aad  t,  H.  taidlar.    1.  a. 


'osos^oSl^-^M™  B»B.^WlilihoM.  % 

' Ont  liB«^J.-Oo<k  PT  H»a,~i,  ■.  Tardlar.    »,_.  ., 

i..--^  □...■-....»...*  Hrt  TtaKiin     ff, J.Chadwlah,Bo]t4n. 

a.  Paolo.  Bradford,  taad  %JI.  3.  Xam: 
wos,  Lowar  ^daaliam.   «7>-  ^-  Baa>" 
■7srna'«~Uifu)^— CiMk«-i((a.-Ciip,L.  WMUbaad.Dnirr 
.%.J.W.Psas.NaaaliaBMr.   B.W.  Bolabaw. 


.WifiSTS: 


tat.  l,J.F.WhUo,»«naiBfka»       

T  DTHBB  Tiaun.'Caek  or  ffa.-CBP,  J.  B.  Mltosr.  1,  B.  Tardkr. 
a  11.  T.  Blacks  (Kanrkel.  i,  B.  W.  irsab.  Lower  SidanliaiB  (Amhaasal)- 
.  Ai&slHTaalBtki) ;  B.  DraraoU  ( Wbtto  Frillbaokn  B.  WtaUa.  MaaakoaMT 

,  -oM  BoaaianHm).  a.  A.  SUvaattr:  u.  %.  Orim-rnii  (Arohaanl);  '.  AtUas 
(BraolBthl;  N,  atll<Volantoi  (%];  B.  Vsrdlsr;  H.  W.  Wsl>h(Arakufol)i  1. 

seals.  ILl~WalklB.  ke,0.  C  Cr»>w^(tea);  O.  J.LaaKi.Bt.  Aaa-i,Lawa8 
^nacSrUnl:  w.  NoliMai  J.  Ha>h(QaiTlir).    g,  B.  W.  AlotaaidHB (Blaek 

1  C.  T.  BJnlBi.  a,  B.  Yaidlat.  kA  L.  WalUn ;  C.  H.  Otarka,  Old  BaslBUa, 
NottlsBbui  iBlaak  and  Dbb  Carrimli  Kra.  lAdd  (Carrier);  H.  B.  Nasaeri 

.NBaS(^nlar);B.TaidliT.  o, P.  B.  Bd«Bidain,>Blraold, UTsrpool  llXoa 

arri^l  -OH.  CISrka  (BtaoB  Omnsri. 

BBUUBaCusslPrloaBot  MisMMddlla.|.-1,I.  llaaka>rBfOi»).  fc.K.  A.. 
Seals.  I,  H.  lardler.  ke,  J.  Walhar:  ■.  A.!^:  O.  r.  BtaBala^  Baad)^ 
moaat.  Co.  DabllaJ'Boalieli  Owls) ;  H.  Tardlar;  W.  ggWitOi  W.B^AjJaMar. 
c.  B.  WUta;  I^  Wutthoad  IPICBT  PoDtersl;  L.  AUafBBatkwaik  ffstfsb 
Chria);  P.  B,  Spnasr,  Bantoid, 
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'ittiaDiicBTalimai,  III.  Linnood  haTiits  to  be  content  vith 
icmid  ploca.  In  Li^tl,  bath  Mi.  Daan  sad  Ur.  M»f  nud  lud 
>  give  vayto  Mr.  Bloodworth.  fiamivfvAt  were  taadk  more 
mneroiu  tutn  U  uiuiUy  iMn  M  (u  aoath,  than  being  no  leu 
iMi  BHy-nine  pena,  tireDlj-thtM  id  them  bain^  Qold-pancUled ; 
M  qiuUitr  WM,  bdwevei,  hudlj  in  proportion,  u  with  the 
EcepUonof  the  priie  pan  than  vara  no  n<>iewortb7«p«oimeiu, 
[id  of  thoM  the  Qolden  <ren  bAtter  thui  the  SUvaiv.  There 
'ere  twelve  anfariea  of  Polandi.  llr.  Hinton  otme  to  the  liont 
itta  hi*  SilTen,  t^loK  flnt  and  the  oQp  for  the  beet  pen  in  thii 
od  the  next  o1m«.  Sfoioyt.— In  theee  as  mi  not  lo  lortnnkte, 
ii  pen  shoold  certainly  have  taJten  m  higher  place  than,  third, 
lie  nraide  in  this  olua  ireie  not  at  ail  to  our  liking.  In 
Vsnch,  Ur.  Diins  had  it  all  hia  own  waj,  tftking  fint  in  both 
laaaes  with  besaUfol  birdi.  In  the  Variety  claai  the  firat  piiie 
rent  to  a  good  pen  of  Andalnoiana.  Black  Bed  Qatne  Banlami 
rare  nnmaroiia.  We  thooght  the  Jndgea  ralbei  aparinc  of  the 
onunendationA,  one  pen  only  being  nigbly  oonunenud  in  a 
lau  ol  twent;-iiz  pena.  Id  the  Viuiely  ola«  all  tlie  prizea 
pant  to  Dnt^winga.  Hr.  Baton'a  pen  waa  very  mooh  ent  <»  con- 
ition,  or  the  biida  wonld  certainly  have  held  a  more  prominent 
oeitton ;  h  it  waa  they  wen  onnoticed.  Iiaeed,  only  font  pena, 
nd  theae  of  litUa  merit.  The  Selling  claaaea  weie  large  and 
ontained  muy  good  birda. 

Amongit  the  DuckM,  the  Blaolu  formed  certainly  the  Urgeat 
nd  the  beat  olaii.  Mr.  Eelleway  took  fint  with  a  pen  is  good 
ondition,  Ur.  Sainabuiy  being  leeond.  Tliia  szhibitor'*  birda 
rare  certainly  not  in  the  oondition  we  have  leen  then).  The 
lurd.priza  pen  we  did  not  like;  it  wa(  aboat  the  worat  in 
be  oljua,  being  mnch  more  brcwn  than  bUok,  and  yery  mncb 
at  of  condition.  The  Variety  Dnok  claaa,  with  the  ezeeption 
I  one  pen  of  Carolina!  which  took  fint,  waa  wretobed. 

Turkq/M  were  Tery  good.  There  waa  a  pret^  (how  of  dead 
looltry  and  eggi,  and  amongit  the  extra  atook  were  aome  Tory 
lice  Fheaaanta,  and  a*  a  oniioilty,  a  pen  oontaining  Ave  tame 
'artridgei. 

Figtont  numbered  abont  120  entriea,  Oarriera,  Poatera, 
)raceonB,  and  Antwerpa  forming  the  beet  alaaeea. 

The  arrangement*,  with  the  eioeptiona  already  mentioned, 
'  and  the  liilae  of  the  Committee  oarried  o —  '~  '*" 


iEFABATINO  PIOEONS  AFTER  THE  BREEDING 
SEASON. 

This  aeema  tome  to  be  a  Tery  important  anbjeot  for  all  Pigeon 
ancieia.  Ought  bird*  to  be  aeparated  when  thay  have  don* 
ireeding,  *ay  after  October?  No  donbt  there  are  great  ad- 
rantagaa  attuiding  it,  whioh  Mr.  Baton  ahowa  in  hia  well-known 
vtak.  I  have  now  bred  high-olaai  Pigeoni  for  aome  yeoi*i 
md  have  invariably  munatohed  thent  aboat  the  baginnuig  of 
Jetober,  and  often  eailier,  palrlnf;  again  soma  time  in  llmnA 
rith  Tarying  aoooan.    Some  fanciara  aay,  "  By  all  meana  pan 

irbiroa;"  oUiei«,"Eeepthamtonthar:  itiitumatnraltodo 


itherwlie."    The  latter  arme  that  &»  birda  Iret  and  get  oi 
laalth,  mOT*  partianlariy  me  oooka,  whan  thay  an  deprive-  __ 
Moliotfaer'i  Moletj;  and  in  tnppcrtof  thia  I  have  myaeli  loat 


nro  oook  biida  dnnag  the  U«t  two  montht  withoat  any  apparent 
ana*,  one  of  them  going  vaiy  anddenly.  Parhapa  aome  abler 
niter  wHl  take  op  tbe  matter,  and  impart  hia  knowledge  to  the 
Mtder*  of  this  Jonmal.— Almomd  Tumblib. 


DoTiB  ixo  CiKQDC  PoBTS  PonLTBT  Bbow.— The  third  annnal 
Izhijiitioii  will  take  place  at  Dover  on  the  8th  and  9tb  of  April 
lezt  IiMt  year'a  Show  paaaed  off  with  the  greateit  4elat,  and 
lie  preaent  protpect*  are  of  CTen  greater  anooeaa.  Prizea 
unonnting  to  nearly  £100  wUl  be  given.  The  two  principal 
wilwayt  mnning  tluongh  Kent  hare  their  temini  at  Dover, 
md  thoB  otTei  eapeoial  faoilitiei  to  thoae  who  live  at  a  dlstanoa. 
ia  advertiaenient  In  another  oolonm  annonnoea  fall  particnlan. 


BABBITS  OF  1878. 


I  OI  ine  uuu  lansy  naooii,  wmon  lor  lengin  oi  ear  alone 
e  bigheat  honoun  at  an  eitalbitioD,  wa  now  have  lengtli 

oombinad  with  all  the  other  prop«rtJea.    Take  for  ex- 

impla  the  handsome  Blaok-and-whita  back  of  Mr.  Jamea  Cranch, 
)f  liondon,  wbioh  ia  nndonbtedly  the  flneat  Lop  ever  bred,  nnitieg 
u  he  doea  extraordinary  length  of  ear  with  the  proper  marking 
if  a  jet  black  ahade,  and  iMige  liza.  I  only  let  forth  thia  Babbit 
■a  an  example,  tor  there  an  now  nearly  a  acore  of  Lopi  wboea 
Mure  meaaon  38  inohea  long,  poeaeaalng  the  other  propertie*  in 
»qnal  anperioiity. 

SqiVKB-Q-bbtb  have  made  thanuelvea  more  prominent,  indeed 
they  have  exoelled  eoiixe  cld-atandtng  (avonritee.  The  deairabia 
□hmohilla  ihada  of  the  (or  ii  now  vary  luatly  approaelud  by 
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BngliBh-bred  fpeoimenB.  The  most  oo&MpionoiiB  fanoiexs  of  this 
breed  who  hATe  exhibited  saooessfnll/  are  Messrs.  A.  H.  Easten, 
Hull ;  S.  Ball,  Bradford ;  and  J,  Boyle,  jun..  Blaokbnm. 

HncALATAN  have  been  well  upheld  at  aU  the  shows  of  the 
season.  The  blackness  of  the  points,  so  necessary  in  an  exhibi- 
tion Babbit  of  this  Tariel^,  have  been  often  shown  to  perfection. 
The  prinoipal  breeders  of  prise-winners  are  Messrs.  B,  S.  Both- 
well,  8.  Ball,  J.  W.  Harlin«^,  Burnley ;  H.  White,  Bochdale ;  W. 
H.  Tomlinson,  Newark;  and  G.  T.  Mutton,  Bradford. 

Anoobas  haye  hardly  kept  paoe  with  some  of  the  newer  intro- 
ductions, still  they  haye  certainly  improTed.  Seldom  is  Uiat 
straight,  clodded  wool  seen ;  the  more  silky  texture  of  the  fur 
has  long  displaced  it.  Angoras  haye  many  supporters,  whose 
names  are  already  familiar;  amongst  others  I  mir^  mention  W. 
Whitworth,  jun.,  Manchester;  and G.  S. Button,  Bradford. 

Dutch  haye  now  become  general fayourites.  At  nearly  all  the 
leading  shows  the  Dutch  haye  had  a  class  to  themselyes,  and  eyen 
where  they  haye  not,  haye  generally  carried  off  the  majority  of 
the  prizes  in  the  class  they  competed  in.  The  new  style  of 
marking  has  become  general,  in  fact  the  old  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  show  pen.  This  new  marking  may  be  hand- 
some, yet  I  think  its  precedent  far  handsomer,  and  hope  that 
with  the  new  season  it  .will  return  to  its  preyious  estimation. 
The  breeders  of  the  noyel  yariety,  who  haye  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished themselyes  by  their  Babbits,  are  Messrs.  J.  Boyle, 
jun. ;  J.  Mason,  Hull ;  and  W.  Whitwortn,  jun. 

Bbloian  Habxs  are  rapidly  gaining  fayour,  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  size,  and  partly  by  the  unceasing  endeayours  of  some 
fanciers  to  establisn  them  m  this  country.  Three  shows  haye 
already  giyen  a  separate  class  to  them— yiz.,  Boston,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  haye  always  been  weU  filled  with 
good  specimens.  To  enumerate  the  many  fanciers  who  haye 
giyen  this  breed  their  attention  would  be  yery  difiELcult ;  I  can 
only  name  a  few  of  them.  Messrs.  W.  Whitworth,  jun. ;  J.  Boyle, 
jun.;  W.  Massey,  Spaldinff;  and  Messrs.  G.  P.  ^ B. Haokett, 
London,  haye  had  perhaps  tne  lion's  share. 

Pataooniams  haye,  I  regret  to  say,  been  much  neglected  for 
their  riyal,  the  BeMan  Hue.  X  will  not  here  attempt  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  this  breed,  but  simply  state  that  it  is  deserying  of 
more  patronage  than  it  at  present  receiyes. 

Whttb  Pataqorians  are  now  to  be  found  in  England.  Of  the 
other  yarieties  I  haye  little  to  say. 

The  SiBBBiAM  has  slowly  adyanoed,  but  certainly  not  to  the 
«xtant  it  should. 

Polish  haye  almost  disappeared. 

The  new  introductiott,  Tlbhisk  Giant,  has  scarcely  been 
noticed,  which,  considering  its  immense  size,  is  to  be  regretted. 

The  longest-eared  Babbit  yet  bred  is  Mr.  J.  Cranch's, Its  ears 
measure  2^  inches ;  the  widest-eared,  Mr.  G.  Phelps's,  measuring 
6|  inches.  The  heayiest  Babbit  of  ttie  season  was  fed  by  Mr.  W. 
Oanner,  of  Leicester,  and  weighed  17  lbs.  6  bzs. ;  this  was  run 
very  closely  by  Mr.  T.  Dayis,  of  Southwell,  with  his  17  lbs.  4  oz. 
Iiop  doe. — A  Babbit  Fanoibb. 


Thb  Wbst  Bidino  Obnitholooioal  Socibtt.— An  attempt  is 
to  be  made  by  this  Society  to  establish  an  annual  exhibition  of 
Pigeons,  Cage  Birds,  Cats,  and  Babbits  on  the  7th  and  8th  of 
April,' and  in  a  note  now  before  us  the  Secretary  says,  "We  hope 
to  make  it  a  great  success — ^that  it  may  become  as  permanent  as 
the  Leeds  Smithfleld  Show."  It  is  xmder  the  pararona^e  of  the 
ICayor  and  members  of  the  borough  of  Leeds.  The  entries  close 
on  March  28th,  and  the  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Music  Hall, 
within  flye  minutes'  walk  of  the  railway  stations. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  BEE  AND  HONEY  SHOW. 

I  AM  sorry  to  find  it  is  only  intended  to  be  a  local  show,  and 
ohiefiy  in  the  interest  of  fano^-hiye  makers,  because  there  is 
such  a  diyision  and  sub-diyision  of  the  same  thing,  that  the 
prizes  are  so  cut  down  that  no  one  from  a  distance  mU  be  likely 
to  compete. 

One  nundred  pounds  in  prizes  I  First-rate,  and  quite  sufficient 
to  attract  apiculturists  from  aU  parts  of  the  idngdom  if  properly 
diyided.  I  naye  looked  the  schedule  through,  and  haye  wondered 
why  in  the  hiye  classes  there  is  not  a  class  for  the  best  hiye  for 
honey  and  for  profit.  They  are  all  for  the  "  most  improyed  "  of 
this  kind  and  the  other  kmd,  and  who  is  to  say  which  is  the 
**  most  improyed,"  unless  those  particular  kinds  and  particular 
improyements  haye  had  a  fair  trial  in  competition  with  other 
kinds?  I  can  only  think  that  it  has  been  d»wn  up  carefully  to 
ayoid  the  exhibition  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  kind  of  hiye. 

In  the  bee  classes  I  see  there  is  to  be  a  prize  for  the  most 
beautiful  progeny  of  a  queen,  but  the  queen  herself  is  not  to  be 
tdben  into  account ;  and  why  not  ?  I  do  not  know,  but  think  if 
any  profitable  adyantage  (wnich  I  doubt)  is  to  be  deriyed  from 
beauty,  the  queen  should  be  of  the  first  importance  instead  of 
the  second,  llien  comes  the  largest  breed  of  bees.  I  suppose 
it  is  Uiou^ht  they  will  be  stronger  if  larffBt  *nd  able  to  carry 
more  honiey,  forgetting  that  if  so  they  will  be  Ukeiy  to  oomrame 


more.  But  then  this  lot  may  be  from  any  nation,  and  I  wonder 
who  will  bring  bees  from  abroad  for  the  chance  of  winning  £2. 
But  perhaps  some  one  has  something  extra  in  this  line  already 
imported,  and  not  far  off  from  the  scene  of  exhibition. 

In  the  noney  classes  A  and  B  appear  to  me  to  be  the  best  ar- 
nmged  if  the  amount  of  the  prizes  had  been  more  liberal.  Who 
willtake  a  lot  of  supers,  say  ten  or  twenty,  to  London  for  the 
chance  of  winning  £2  ?  It  ought  to  haye  been  £5  at  the  least. 
Then  the  ten  daases  from  G  to  M  inclusiye  might  yery  well  be 

Eat  into  three — ^yiz.,  glass,  wood,  and  straw  supers,  and  for  the 
est  of  each  kind.  To  chunes  N,  0,  and  P I  haye  no  objection, 
but  wonder  wh^  Q  should  haye  crept  in.  Is  honey  either  better 
or  worse  for  bemg  got  out  of  the  comb  by  the  extractor  ? 

I  am  glad  to  see  a  chance  for  cottagers,  and  hope  they  will 
come  up  in  full  force  if  there  are  any  cottagers  in  the  yicinity  of 
London  who  keep  bees. 

In  the  miscelluieouB  classes  all  is  yery  good  except  the  essay 
department,  which  I  think  will  not  do  any  good,  and  will  be 
simply  £S  tnrown  away,  besides  the  yaluable  time  of  those  who 
may  yentnre  to  compete.  The  fertilisation  of  queens  by  selected 
drones  must  of  necessity  be  profitless  and  uncertain,  and  the 
cure  of  foul  brood  is  simply  impossible. 

I  belieye  a  common  straw  hiye  is  the  best  for  honey-gathering 
purposes ;  another  belieyes  a  bar-frame  is,  another  the  Stewarton, 
another  tiie  collateral.  But  one  fact  is  worth  a  dozen  theories ; 
and  I  will  suggest,  as  the  best  hiye  for  profit  is  left  out  of  the 
schedule,  that  a  fair  trial  be  made  during  the  coming  summer. 
— T.  Bagshaw,  Longnor,  Buxton, 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Bbahma  Oatabbkbd  (D.  J.).— Tour  oock  is  tnfttidog  from  oold.  In 
•iDUMt  aoj  other  bread  It  would  tun  to  roup,  bat  BnhmMsra  not  lal^eet  to 
it.  OiTtt  Um  a  tsblespoontal  of  oMtor  oil  ercry  othsr  dsj  for  foutMn  dsja, 
and  Ut  Um  har*  two  Isedf  of  toastad  eroat  aoakad  la  old  atrimg  ala  araiy  day. 
Ha  will  zaooTtr. 

TATTBHma  Bbahmas  (B.  J.  S.).— Ton  should  hsTa  only  the  naioxal 
diffleolty,  whloh  Is,  that  part  of  tha  food  yon  gira  most  go  in  growth.  Trotting, 
Uka  iU>tampar»  provanta  patting  on  fat,  and  we  know  nothing  that  win  indnaa 
tha  onhappj  mood  uoro  wtt-taiwiy  than  to  ba  in  eonflnamant  with  tha  oppov- 
tonity  of  aaabig  othera  at  libeity.  Prorant  it.  Ezaraiaa,  again,  is  against 
fattaoing;  provant  it.  Pat  yoar  bfids  in  a  amall  aoop,  aaeh  as  ia  daaeribad 
and  diawn  in  Bally'a  '*Fowla,'*  and  allow  than  only  aa  moah  room  as  la 
naeaaaary  to  atand  ap  and  ait  down  again.  Pat  ttiia  aoop  In  a  daift  oathooaa 
away  from  tha  door,and  let  tha  aoop  ba  oorend  with  aaoka  or  old  oaipat : 
not  only  to  kaap  oat  light  and  draoi^e,  bat  to  aneore  warmth.  Thaaa  need 
only  ba  romovadthraaumaa  par  day  for  tha  paipoaa  of  feeding.  Tliflywtll 
soon  ba  fat  anoagh  to  dxafL 

PouLTBT  Taidb  (H.  B.).— Too  hsTa  ample  aecommodation  fbr  two  breads, 
bat  if  yoa  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  yoa  dasoribe  we  cannot  Imagina 
why  Toa  want  a  croas.  Ton  have  araxy  oonvanianoa  for  two  breeda,  and 
plenty  of  room.  Ton  can  keep  three.  Daring  tha  breeding  aaaaon  yoa  can 
wftll  put  f  iThik  ap^  ff*'  hff"f  *»  **^>»  ^*  *^*^  ■maiiM'  ya«i«-  The  northem  amaot 
willnot  hiiecfaro  with  or  affect  them.  Ba  content  with  two  breads.  Keep 
Brahmaa  and  Dorkinga.  Let  tha  formar  hare  two  of  the  amallar  rone.  Let 
that  Joining  tha  lane  ran  be  aUottad  to  tha  Dorkinga,  and  let  them  have  tha 
large  ran  aa  waULThia  ihoald  alao  ba  darotadto  tha  ohiekanaaa  aoonas  thaj 
aro  hatched.  Fbr  aoma  aontha  of  tha  year  aU  tha  birds  might  ran  together, 
aay  from  Angoat  till  Noramlwr:  after  that  th«y  abonld  be  aaparatad,  on 
aeeoant  of  tha  approooh  of  tha  breeding  aaaaon.  Taken  on  tha  whola,  we 
know  no  mora  oaanil  fowl  than  the  DorUng;  bat  it  moat  hate  a  ran.  Neoct 
in  onx  estimation  ia  the  Brahma.  Ihay  Mar  oonfiaement  weU.  Ton  need 
not  doabt  the  fertility  ofyoar  agga.  If  yoa  an  bent  on  a  croea,  pat  a  Brahma, 
cock  to  DoiUng  hwia.  loa  haTC  plenty  of  room  fbr  thirty  fowls.  If  yoa  do 
not  wish  to  keep  so  many,  keep  a  ooak  and  eight  hens  of  eaah  breed. 

■RaimgAa  Latiso  Boft  Eoob  jA.  P.).— There is  aomethingamlaa  with  one 
or  two  of  yoar  hena.  Itwill  oomexli^;  batif  yoacaadiacorarwliiohitia, 
yoa  will  help  oonaidarably  if  yoa  gita  a  tablaapoonfal  of  eaator  oil.  Yoa 
mention  only  two  meala  per  day.  Oita  tha  aama  qoantity  in  three  f  aeda. 
Oive  meal  aaoming  and  erening ;  wholaeom  at  mid-day.  Donotinoreaaatha 
qoantity.    Over  and  imprcq^  iaeding  wero  never  ao  xlfa  aa  they  an  now. 

Cook's  Bsak  Dmnxn  (A.  S.  B.).— We  fear  the  beak  will  not  do  well  if  let 
alone.  We  adviae  yon  to  cat  away  tha  oataidee  of  the  two  pieoea  into  which 
it  is  apllt,  aa  long  aa  yon  cat  only  horn.  Ton  maat  not  make  it  bleed.  Toa 
moat  then  bring  the  anda  of  the  two  piaeee  together,  bat  it  will  alwaya  be  a 
deformed  beak.    ItwlUnotinterfarowithhimforanynaefalparpoae. 

ShsutLBSS  Soos  (I.  K.  £.).— Toar  fowls  an  wall  cared  for,  and  we 
imagine  the  ahall-leaa  agga  to  be  accidental,  ariaing  from  tamporaiy  deranga- 
ment  of  the  agg-prodadng  organs.  If  yon  can  dlaeover  the  offenders,  wahata 
no  doabt  a  ooi^ie  of  doeea  of  eaator  oil  given  at  tweoty-foar  hoars'  interral 
win  prove  a  caraw  We  will  offer  a  few  aaggeationa  which  will,  we  hope  and 
beUere,  be  found  OBefoL  Give  the  barisymealilaked  in  the  morning :  diaoon- 
tinne  the  aharpa  and  Indian  meaL  Let  tha  mid-day  meal  be  of  whole  corn— 
barley,  or  oata  and  maisa.  Feed  on  barley  meal,  or  better  atlll  if  yoa  have 
them,  on  ground  oats.  Dlsoontinne  the  potatoea ;  th«y  an  bad  f  ood,  and  we 
ahoald  not  be  aarpriaed  if  they  have  not  maeh  to  do  with  canaing  yoor  oom- 

?\mint^    Throw  down  a  bairowload  of  bridUayera'  rabUah  in  their  haants. 
oa  cannot  depend  on  their  piddng  the  mortar  from  the  walla. 

Bbahka  PooraAS  (Idsm).— They  an  good  oaafol  family  fowls,  making 
large  aiaa  at  an  early  age.  They  an  not  aa  good  table  fowls  aaHondana.  We 
do  not  Uke  croeaee  maoh,  and  we  alwaya  objeot  to  mhi^dlngaltten  and  non- 
atttera.  Taken  aa  a  wfacde  for  an  ordinary  ran  whan  a  nardy  bird  is  wanted, 
and  one  that  reoairea  no  great  ean  at  any  period  of  ita  Ufa,  we  know  nothing 
better  than  the  Brahma. 

Cook  Hm-Fsaxsn  {A,  V,  L.).— AU  hens  like  to  pick  aiqr  raw  and  bleeding 
plfi^  they  aae  in  thamaelvea  or  In  tha  cock.  They  partlaalarly  like  to  eat  the 
aoek*8  comb,  and  he  seama  to  have  no  objection ;  ne  will  atand  atill  daring 
the  opsatioa,  only  w»»^>»«»*g  now  and  then  when  one  gives  a  harder  pack  or 
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pan  than  oonmioiD.  We  hxn  Always  found  ifc  qoUo  lafe  to  pat  a  oook  baok 
irtMn  fho  woaads  wtn  qnito  hoaled,  bat  not  vfailo  any  tzofoa  of  thaai  i** 
Wiiin^  AiaraleitlBprindpaUgrdaBafeyanelMB.  We  adrlaayott  to  mttoh 
them  or  to  haTO  them  watehed.  Ton  irill  eee,  after  they  are  fed  and  have 
eatiifled  their  honcer,  one  of  them  win  etare  aboat  wlthoat  any  apparent 
objeet,  and  then  waUE  deUberately  to  the  eoek,  who  wUl,  if  neoessaiy,  fa«litate 
operaUone  by  lowerlnff  his  head.  It  may  be  Uiat  two  do  it ;  remoTe  them 
both ;  if  yoa  do  not,  afl  the  othenwin  leam  the  habit.  A»  it  more  freqaently 
asiaee  from  their  kutMHty  to  ibid  aomethlBg  of  whieh  they  atand  in  need  than 
flora  mieehief,  it  ia  aa  well  to  try  erery  ranedy.  Hie  flret  wiU  be  to  aopply 
tham  with  a  banowload  of  brieUayen'  robUah;  the  aeooad  to  aapply  tfiun, 
daily  if  pootible,  with  laige  eoda  of  growing  graaa  oat  with  plenty  of  earth  to 
them,  aiao  to  glre  aQ  the  gaxden  rabUeh,  reraee  green  food^pi^-eweepingB,  fte. 
They  are  oleter  at  flndfiiff  food  among  these  thinRs,  and  they  keep  them 
employed.  If  an  these  ftrl,  yoa  mast  tiSkyw  the  eoeka  to  ran  with  them  for  a 
ooople  of  hoan  only  in  the  morning,  and  then  remove  tham  till  the  nest  day. 
Xt  is  a  haUt  th«y  f  oiget  after  a  tima. 

Tuwmmr  on  OottMom  Hm's  Eaos  (Turktf  S'm).— There  is  no  dlffleolty 
In  sitting  Torfcsys  on  fowl's  eggs.  One  wffl  oorer  twenty-foor  or  tldrty.  Hen 
Tukeys  sit  weU,  hot  they  are  the  worst  possible  motbars.  If  yoa  want  to 
rear  table  ponltiy  yoa  wm  not  reqaire  their  hdp.  There  is  no  mistake  so 
great  as  to  natch  al]  yoor  ohlekens  at  the  same  time.  This  is  the  oanse  of 
the  eommon  eompiaint  in  eoontry  hoases— that  they  have  nlee  tender  poalliy 
for  a  eoapteof  months,  and  thea  not  an  eataMe  towL  In  a  veiy  short  time  it 
wfll  be  the  mimber,  not  the  lack,  of  broody  hens  that  wiU  annoy  yon.  We 
know  not  what  yoor  eonsamption  is,  bnt  ssy  yoa  wish  to  ha^  six  fowls 
weakly  for  table  pnrposes.  To  be  sore  of  the  nnmber  pat  down  now  three 
hens  on  thirteen  eggs  eaoh.  Thsy  wiU  oome  oat  early  in  ApriL  They  wiU  be 
flt  for  the  table  in  Aagost.  Pat  down  the  same  nomber  m  Anil;  tbi&f  wffl 
be  fit  in  September,  and  so  on,  providing  for  eaeh  month.  In  Joiy  yoa  isaj 
pat  down  a  larger  number,  as  eniekens  do  not  soiTe  at  matasity  or  grow  as 
fast  in  the  winter  zaonths.  Ton  wiU  find  this  a  sinqple  and  easy  method;  and 
If  yoa  wffl  be  oarefal  to  kffl  off  one  brood  betoe  yoa  begin  another,  yoa  wffl 
never  be  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  yoar  ponltey. 

Bbahma  Pluxaoe  (S.  (7.).— The  Brshma  oook  entirely  black  and  brown  is 
not  a  pars  Brahma.    The  only  brown  that  can  be  allowed  in  a  Brahma  oook 
is  one  or  two  brown  feathers  on  the  wing.    They  are  better  wlthoat  eyen 
They  wffl  nsivir  moalt  them  oat.   From  yoor  dmeriptSon  mma  of 
I  yoa  meatieai  are  worth  keeping.    It  woold  aeaaa  as  thtriffb  the j  had 
OochIn  blood  In  thsB. 


Fo^wu  wxm  Docks  (/nifin).— It  Is  aKrayt  eoBsidend  bad  w«apk  to  keep 
Daeks  and  fowls  together  in  a  confined  qpaoe.  We  advise  yoa  to  glre  op  the 
Stoanlah  and  to  keep  Brshraas  only,  giTfaag  the  hea-hoase  and  ran  at  the  end 
of  the  garden  wbsse  th«j  can  have  grass.  Yoa  msy  keep  which  Pock  yoa 
like,  bat  only  one.  Let  tham  have  the  smaU  spaee.  Toa  msy  keep  the 
Pigeons  wh«flayofillka,sa  thqr  will  iMstid>ov#  the  other  birds,  and  ara  fond 
ofpenhinghigh. 

BtraKWRBAT  (M.  JI.).r~BackiHMat  or  bnak  mi^  be  obtohied  of  Miy  London 
agrienltarsi  seedsman.  It  is  grown  in  ths  eastern  eoanties  of  "^^r^,  and 
woold  grow  in  Torkshlre. 

ItoBOHssns  Pouz,TBT  Ssow.— Kr.  B.  Hartin,  of  Trethowel,  St.  Anston 
was  commended  for  Black  Beds,  and  was  second  for  Dackwings,  and  not  Mr* 
Msxtin,  of  Soalthorpe. 

BnoMLiT  PouLTBT  Show.— Mr.  a  W.  Oednsy,  Bon.  See.  of  this  Show, 
mites  to  ns  that  we  chaned  him  and  thoss  associated  with  him  as  bsing 
swindlers ;  then  that  we  ''manofactored  a  series  of  psiagr^phs,**  stated  th2 
the  managers  connlTSd  at  theft,  that  they  galled  and  swindled  the  exhfbfton, 
and  palmed  off  apon  them  a  prise  card  at  one  shilling  sash.  AU  that  wa  have 
published  wars  bond-fide  letters  from  correspondsnts  and  oar  xaporter ;  and 
as  we  do  not  know  Mr.  Oedney,  so  certainly  we  never  attrlbated  to  him  dis- 

honssty;  snd  what  oar  eontribtttoBShafewmtStt  was  dhsulsdsgalasttnatMuei 
of  mismanagsmant  la  the  Show. 
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pairs  of 


>bsri.  e«  OttMNw  wdtes^-^*! 

asd  inoarTiiiisl    I  havvhaatd 
-.themeiMa^Mqr9th.    InNovombsr 
Hl^^ylng  Tomhkn,  for  wlMk  I 
;  tiny  esB  ily  abeat  aa  waB 


one  to  keep  yvar  own  Pigeons 
of  ena  la  **Diioa'k  Dovaeote," 


and  foni^  to  their  natora.  Bat  cor  advloe  to  ymi 
or  no  loaated  spasraws  wU  fsed  besa:  "aiiiing  is 
thap  desoor  thsn  «p  let  as  knew,  and  wa  wffl  try 
ssascs OD  ths sobiaot.  As  we ars atmasent vttsily 
that  atooas  are  as  aottaUe  food  for  Budish  maaiH 


PnnoiiB  ] 
^v.  Grook^  of 
of  mimey  or  Pigeons 
to  H.  TarUsgr  for  two 
th«y  arrived  bate  In  giood 
Docks." 

PlOBOir  TaiP  (W.  BandaK).^If  you 
In  as  yoa  msiy  wlsb,  thsro  is  a  fUr  sksteh 
pagaSS. 

Baas  Satiiio  Boisni)  Bnsa  (B.  P.,  A»deerlb0r).>-Toa  si^  that  **  Chen  Is 
no  mistake  whatever  aboKftghlng  bees  roosted  spartows  to  eat,  sad  that  the 
bees  do  eat  them;"  yet  yoa  say  yoa  hsvo" not  seen  them  do  so  yonaslf ,  nor 
hsTs  yoa  ever  taken  the  troabie  to  glv«  yoor  bees  soch  food.*  llowwemast 
oonfess  oorselves  to  be  altogether  sceptical  oa  the  sobjeet.  Soeh  food  is 
wholly  nnsalted  to  bees,  and  f  oni^  to  their  natora. 
is.  Try  yooBssI' 

beUevW    If. 

the  avldsnea  of  oar  own  ssascs  oo  ths  saaiaoi.    as  we  aia  as  masei 

Ineredoloos,  sad  bsBava  that  atooas  are  aaaoltable  food  fbr  English 

roasted  qtairswo  for  Irlah  bees,  we  feel  indiipoeed  to  gtre  oar  aookthe  troabie 
of  preparing  thla  onnsaal  bee  food,  and  rnnning  the  risk  of  oar  sons  taking 
oot  a  commissinn  against  as  de  huHotieo  inquirtndo.  The  trial  wffl  do  yoor 
beeo  no  hatm|  far  their  own  ssgacity  will  save  them  from  any  risk  of  dangsr 

Bna  Dbad  (A  XMop  JI<ptoiMi).—It  la  diilealtto  sap  positHaty 
yoor  bees  have  died.  Bat  meat  probefely  they  lost  their  q[aeea  last 
r,  if  they  have  not  saflmed  from  foal  braod,  or  been  anaUe  to  get  oat 
of  doors  throopi  the  iihiilliitt  up  of  the  entranoee.  Starvation  Is  oat  of  tiia 
gosstlon  this  mUA  winter,  as  ths|y  had  several  poands  ctf  honay  in  eaoh  hivei 

Bxaj-xaaram's  Dassa— Hivb  YAamsKan— MAirAaansiiT  (A  MammouO^ 
lee-feMper).— We  really  know  of  no  batter  material  than  Isao  fw 
AnytUag  whish  eonflass  the  sir  most  needs  bs  hot,  bat  leao  is 
•sgoodassaythlngftethapaipoaa.  We  f ear  yoa  most  sabmit  to  the  iaooa- 
TsnisBee  from  which  we  ctssliaa  haw  often  sofBsrsd.  By  all  moans  scrape 
off  the  varnish  if  thsra  Is  aorsmsU,  or  sisa  yoor  bass  wffl  make  to  themsclvoe 
wlnga  and  fly  away,  capeahUyyoasswanaa.  SreshpataitlaetBaUy  bad.  We 
never  tUnk  of  asing  anything  bat  the  native  wood  or  straw,  taking  case  to 
eoTcrweU.  Yoar  bece  wffl  doabUees  oftea  find  their  way  in  by  ^edde  open- 
ing yoa  speak  of,  bot  yoa  might  keep  them  oot  by  means  of  a  vefl  of  leno, 
whieh  woold  wtthatand  a  eonsiderable  eamnt  of  air.  Now  is  the  Yery  beat 
tiflM  to  ofalft  joor  basalf  thscr  in  aataally  la  tha  obsvratory  hiT%  hot  It  vin 
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hardly  do  a  week  later.  If  it  is  now  tenantless  we  shoold  prefer  to  wait  for  a 
swsira  to  hlTO  in  it  in  May •  ^y  all  means  keep  a  thick  doth  or  fiaanelooTer 
ovsr  yoor  glass  hlTs.  Besa  wHI  work  in  the  U^  bat  it  la  not  their  oostom, 
and,  besides,  it  is  important  to  prsTcnt  the  escape  of  as  moch  warmth  aa 
possible.  In  shifting  hiTCs  as  yoa  propose,  with  a  View  to  arttfloial  swarming, 
,  it  is  adTisaUe  to  have  yoor  stocks  as  far  sport  as  yoa  osn,  else  they  wffl  often, 
disi^ipoint  yoa  by  the  bece  going  into  the  wrong  biTcs.  No  doabt  yoo  ooold 
raise  an  **  artifldal  qoecn  "  In  yeor  glass  Uve,  oot  we  sboold  pvsfer  to  laisa 
her  in  some  other  stock.  Obssrvatcty  hivea  are  good  for  little  else  bat  obssr- 
▼ation.  When  searchiiig  for  the  qaeen  yoa  may  shift  it  on  one  side  as  yoa 
propose ;  bot  theqaeen  is  not  looked  for  in  the  open  air. 

Pkttxobbw's  Hiybs  (T.  0.  Jf.).— Mr.  Pettigrew's  Utcs  an  roand  with  flat 
tops,  16  and  18  Inches  wide,  and  12  inches  deep,  sides  perpendicolsr.  The 
holies  in  the  centre  of  their  crowns  for  snpeiing  are  4  inehes  wide,  and  the 
doors  on  the  flic^t  boards  are  4  teehca  wide  and  1  inch  higli.  Foot  and  ftva 
oroes  sticks  sre  pot  in  each  hire. 

WxABDie  A  Baa-DBXss  {BeaU%  but  not  Dwsiaped).— In  eraminlng  hivaa 
Mr.  Pettigrew  never  wears  a  bee-drees.  In  summer,  or  when  the  boss  are 
actively  at  work,  it  is  necessary  to  use  smdke  from  fastiaa  rags  in  aU  ersfninar 
tions  and  operations.  By  anng  plenty  of  smoke  the  most  timid  and  inex- 
perienced beekeeper  may  beoome  cooiageoaa  aad  eaqpert  in  the  meet  diflleolt 
operatloiis  of  bee  msnagemnnti  The  removal  of  the  hiva  fMaa  the  board  doea 
not  hinder  honey-gathering. 


MBTBOBOLOGIOAL  OBSBBTATIONB, 
OAMtmn  Sqtjau,  Lownoa. 
Lat.  BV  89'  40*  H. ;  Long.  0**  9*  0"  W: ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


DAva. 

9  A.lf. 

la  *BB  Day. 

1874. 

111- 

80.688 
80.666 

80.717 
80.677 
80.110 
98  977 
98.681 

Hyarome- 

go 

Shade  lem. 
peratore. 

Badiation 
Temperatore. 

i 

March. 

Dry. 

Wet 

Max. 

Min. 

In     ,    On 
son.  :  grass 

We.  4 
Th.    6 

FM.    6 
Sat.  7 
Son.  8 
Mo.    8 
To.  10 

40.8 
480 

!^> 

8ia 

48.0 
88.0 

deg. 
86jO 
88j0 
40.8 
84.8 
88.1 
41.1 
88.8 

N.B. 
W. 
N.B. 
M.W. 
N.W. 
S.W. 
N.W. 

41.1 
48.0 
411 
41.0 

41.8 
A6 

48.8 
68.4 
68.1 
688 
448 
87.8 

48U) 

80.8 
88.8 
M.6 
88.8 
88.4 
88.4 
86J( 

mi 

77.8 
984 
889 
88.8 
49.9 
8L0 

deg. 

87.6 

a8a 

864 
88.6 

86.6 
81.8 
884 

la. 

oioiT 

Meaaa 

80.968 

87J 

86.1 

41.6 

8L6 

79.8 

8B.6 

Qjm 

BEMABKS. 
4th.f— Bathsr  duU  morning,  and  tffl  noon,  then  pleasant,  though  not  much  son. 
5th.— Another  thick  morning,  but  a  Tory  pliNisant  day,  at  tunes  Twy  bsigjhty 

aad  Tcry  Uttle  wind, 
flth.— '^Dil^tly  damp  in  the  morning,  bot  soon  dsared  off,  aad  vary  bright  bj 
noon.    Aremarkably  fine  "  mackerel "  sky  Just  befare  sunwt ;  dmlns 
the  day  the  son  was  hot,  bnt  the  wind  cold. 
Tthd— White  frost  in  morning,  bot  followed  b7  a  beantifnl  mrlng-like  di^. 
8th.— flair  but  foggy  early;  a  ^mj  fine  bri^t  day,  but  with  a  eold  wind  and 

rapidly  falling  barometer, 
tth.— Slight  rain  In  early  morning,  dark  aad  snowing  before  noon  for  more 
tbsn  an  hour,  bat  not  remMnlng  on  ths  gsound;  altar  that  flne»  ba* 
snow  again  in  the  erening,  and  whh&  remained  all  night. 
lOth.— Very  bni^t  morning,  but  heavy  snow  before  noon,  and  stffl  heavier  In 
the  afternoon.  A  complete  wintry  day:  the  snow  feUTezy  thickly,  soma 
"  snowballs  "  feU,  and  home  of  the  llskas  of  ordinaiy  aaow  worn  un- 
usually large ;  bri^t  star-Ut  night. 
Temperatoreaboat  4" lower  than  last  wask,  the  10th  being  Twy  oold,  ground 
coreored  with  snow.^}.  J.  Btmoms. 


OOTBNT  0ABDSN  MABKST.— Mabck  U. 

Wb  have  no  alterations  here  worth  quoting,  the  genersl  bnriness  of  tha 
markets  being  Tsry  little  influenced  liy  sny  inoraase  of  business  or  other 
IsBge  stoeksof  Potatosasseonhaad,  bothatthe  depdlsandslaewlMaa. 


FBUIT. 


Apples isiere  1 

Apricots dea.  0 

Gberrles Vlb.  0 

Obestaats bashel  10 

Currants laicTC  0 

Blaok •....  do.  0 

ngs dos.  0 

roberts lb.  1 

Gobs lb.  1 

Oooseberries quart  0 

an^MOytaothcuse....  lb.  8 

Lemoaa vlOO  4 

Melons eaoh  0 


Artiehohes. •.•••««.••  dos.  8 


d.   s.  d. 

otoa  6 

0     0 
0 
80 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

1 
1 

0 
7 

18 
0 


Molbevries VIb.  0  OtoO  0 

Neetaiines dos.  0  0  0  t 

Oraoges VIOO  4  0  U  0 

Peaches dos.  0  0  0  (^ 

Pears,  kitchen dos.  8  0  8  0 

dessert dos.  8  0  U  t 

Pine  Apples lb.  4  0  6  0 

Plums Isiere  0  6  8  0 

Qalneew doa.  0  0  0  0 

Baspberries lb.  0  0  0  O 

Strawberries ^Ib.  0  0  0  0 

Walnnte bashel  10  0  18  0 

ditto VIOO  S  0  S  O 


VIOO  4 

Freach 18 

Beans, Kidney....   V109  8 

Beet,Hed dos  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Cabbage doa.  1 

Oapsicama •  1^186  0 

Carrots ...bunch  0 

Caaliflower .....doa.  8 

Celery bundle  I 

Coleworta..dos.baBohea  t 

Cucumbers eaeh  1 

uickling doa.  0 

Badhre dos«  f 

Feaaei.... bunch  0 

Oarlte lb.  8 

Herbs baBoh  8 

batt<Be  8 

•••boaeh  0 


TBOBTABUBi. 

d.  sbd. 

0to8   0 
8     8 


>••••••.••• 


0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 

• 

0 
8 
8 

0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
8 
0 
8 
8 


0 

8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
6 
f 
4 
S 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
8 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 


••*•••..  potUs 
Mustard  A  Creaa.  .punnet 
Onions bashel 

pickling quart 

Parsley  pear  doa.  bsachee 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney de. 

Bound. do. 

Badlshes..  doLbanchea 

Bhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Savoys des. 

....•  bundle 


1   OtoS   0 
SO* 


Shallots....... 

S: 


Spinaeh 
Toma8e< 


••• ...    AO. 

..  buahel 
dos. 


0 

• 
0 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

• 
• 

0 
0 

o 

8 
9 
0 

8 
0 


9  0 

0  0 
8  O 

1  0 
0  • 
4  0 
0  o 

0  8 

1  0 
I  6 

2  • 

t  0 

0  0 

1  0 

•  0 

8  0 

0  0 

0  4 

8  0 
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ATeraga  TamMra- 
iura  naar  London. 

Bain  in       Baa 
48  yaan.    Biaaa 

San 
Sata. 

Moon 
Biaaa. 

Moon 
Sats. 

Moon*a 
Aga. 

Olook  1    Day 
bafora  !     of 
San.    1  Tear. 

19 
90 
SI 
82 
28 
84 
85 

Tb 

F 

8 

Sim 

M 

Tu 

W 

If  aating  of  Boyal  and  Lbmean  Sodetiaa. 
Spring  oommanaas,  7  P.1I. 

6  BUIIOAT  XM  LmiT. 
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HEDGES,  AND  THE  PLANTS  TO  MAKE 

THEM  WITH. 

F  the  objects  on  wMoh  onltivation  is  bronght 
to  bear  there  is,  perhaps,  none  that  presents 
a  greater  diversity  in  the  results  songht  to 
be  attained  than  that  most  indispensable  of 
all  fences,  the  hedge.  Timber,  brick  and 
stone,  with  or  without  mortar,  as  well  as  the 
varied  forms  that  wrought  and  east  iron  are 
made  to  take,  all  more  or  less  compete  with 
the  living  hedge  as  a  boundary  between  pro- 
perties and  protection  against  cattle,  but  the 
hedge  still  survives,  and  imparts  a  degree  of  clothing  to  a 
district  which  artificial  objects  fieul  to  do,  also  in  most  in- 
stances affording  more  shelter  than  the  hand-made  struc- 
ture has  any  pretensions  to  do.  My  object,  however,  is  not 
to  contrast  the  merits  of  a  live  fence  witib  those  of  a  dead 
one,  but  to  ascertain  which  are  the  most  suitable  plants 
for  hedges,  and  to  point  out  how  one  that  was  brought 
before  the  public  some  years  ago  as  likely  to  be  useful 
for  the  purpose,  has  feuled,  and  is  now  but  rarely  met 
with ;  in  fact,  it  now  only  occurs  in  the  back  shrubberies, 
or  other  out-of-the-way  places.  Before  drawing  attention 
to  the  merits  of  other  plants  let  us  take  a  glance  at  this, 
and  see  how  far  it  is  entitled  to  the  high  character  given 
of  it  many  years  ago. 

Maclura  av/rcmtiaca,  or  Osage  Orange,  is  a  deciduous 
dirub  of  rather  formidable  appearance  in  consequence  of 
the  prickles  with  which  it  is  armed,  neither  is  it  deficient 
in  habit  nor  in  hardiness  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
fence  capable  of  withstandinff  cattle ;  but  somehow  it  has 
not  found  its  way  into  eeneral  use,  neither  am  I  acquainted 
with  any  extent  of  hedge  formed  of  this  plant — ^in  fact,  I 
am  not  certain  that  I  have  seen  it  used  at  all  in  this 
capacity  since  1857,  when  a  hedge  of  it  was  pointed  out 
to  me  at  Fairlawn,  in  Kent,  that  was  fully  exposed  on 
one  side  at  least  to  the  tender  mercies  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  it  seemed  to  answer  pretty  well,  was  well  clothed 
with  foliage,  and  in  other  respects  was  a  formidable 
dosely-trimmed  fence.  It  was  cupped  at  about  the  usual 
height  for  Thorn  hedges,  and  when  I  saw  it  (September) 
it  was  a  good  rival  to  the  Quickset.  As  I  have  not  seen 
it  since  that  time,  and  only  heard  of  it  indirectly,  I  have 
but  an  imperfect  idea  how  it  has  answered  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  it  since  that  time ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
Maclura  being  so  little  used  would  imply  that  it  is  in 
some  way  deficient  in  thd  requisites  of  a  good  hedge- 

flant.  My  impression  at  the  time,  confirmed  by  what 
have  noticed  of  some  single  plants  here,  was  that  the 
later  growths  of  the  season  do  not  ripen,  even  in  hot 
dry  summers  like  that  of  1858.  Growth  continues  so 
late  that  the  tips  rarely  harden  sufficiently,  and,  like  the 
Fuchsia,  always  die-of^  more  or  less,  during  the  autumn 
or  winter. 

The  plant  seems  to  be  weU  furnished  with  branches, 
and  an  abundance  of  very  formidable  thorns,  much  more 
so  than  the  Quitkset — ^in  fact,  when  growing  amongst 
other  shrubs,  I  do  not  know  of  anytmng  more  likely 
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to  keep  out  intruders.  The  foliage  also  is  bright,  shining, 
and  on  the  whole  attractive,  and  the  growth  of  the 
plant  in  all  the  cases  I  have  met  with  is  as  rapid  iis  need 
be  wished  for  in  a  hedee-plant.  I  have  been  told  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  Ganaoian  Dominion  it  is  used  for  hedges 
where  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  the  Quickset ;  so  that 
we  may  fairly  place  it  amongst  the  hardiest  of  plants. 
Yet  there  may  be  a  difference  between  an  English  and  a 
Canadian  summer  that  may  enable  the  Maclura  to  endure 
the  winter  of  Canada  better  than  that  of  this  country ; 
for  in  aJl  probability  the  fine  sunny  autumns  of  North 
America  ripen  the  tips  as  well  as  the  Hawthorn  ripens 
with  us.  Now,  how  has  it  comported  itself  in  hard 
winters  in  this  country,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of 
1860-61  and  1866-67  ?  Possibly  it  may  have  succTunbed 
under  the  severities  of  these,  and  its  claim  as  a  hedge- 
plant  been  extinguished  for  the  time,  but  of  this  I  would 
uke  to  hear  more  from  those  having  experience  of  the 
plant. 

Colutea  horrida. — ^I  will  now  glance  at  another  plant, 
not,  I  fear,  plentiful  enough  to  form  hedges  to  any  great 
extent,  but  I  will  ask.  Has  anyone  used  Colutea  horrida 
for  that  purpose,  for  which  its  touch-me-not  character 
would  seem  to  fit  it  well  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  sufficiently 
hardy  for  most  situations  that  are  tolerably  dry,  and  it  is 
not  so  ^y  a  grower  as  some  plants  are.  It  certainly  has 
not  the  fault  of  growing  so  late  in  the  autumn  as  not  to 
ripen  the  ends  of  the  shoots ;  for  the  growth  being  moderate 
and  the  habit  good,  it  seems  well  adapted  for  a  hedge  or 
fence  almost  without  training  or  pruning  of  any  kind, 
and  the  shoots  being  always  of  a  rich  green  hue,  the  ap- 
pearance must  be  good.  I  should  certainly  think  it  must 
make  a  sturdy  fence,  as  every  bit  of  it  is  pointed,  and  I 
should  say  as  difficult  to  approach  by  man  or  beast  as 
any  plant  I  know,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  Cactus  tribe. 
I  have  a  strong  impression  that  if  it  can  be  made  to 
answer  it  will  £ive  even  the  all-important  Quickset  out 
of  ^e  field,  and  some  one  having  a  favourable  position 
should  try  it.  Furze  has  no  chance  with  it  in  keeping  out 
intruders. 

Colletia  cruciata  is  a  not  less  interesting  object  for 
hedge-culture.  It  differs  widely  from  the  Colutea,  but  its 
spines  are  scarcely  less  formidable.  The  plant,  I  imagine, 
is  also  much  less  hardy,  and  of  slower  growth;  it  may 
be  advantageously  grown  for  its  curious  character,  and 
its  white  flowers  are  likewise  attractive,  being  in  some 
seasons  produced  in  great  abundance ;  it  is  not  yet  plenti- 
ful enough  to  become  a  competitor  with  other  plants  to 
form  hedges,  although  its  habit  and  appearance  entitle 
it  to  notice. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  enumerate  all  the 
numerous  plants  used  for  hedges.  The  most  common  are 
Holly,  Yew,  Box,  Arbor- Vit»,  Privet  (both  alone  and 
mixed  with  other  plants),  several  Cypresses,  Laurels,  and 
the  like.  The  term  fence  cannot  well  be  applied  to  many 
of  these,  although  they  make  highly  ornamental  hedges, 
but  I  believe  that  Berberis  Darwinii  might  be  advantage- 
ously tried  for  the  former  purpose ;  it  is  of  sturdy  growth, 
and  if  sheep  and  cattle  could  only  be  prevented  eating  it. 
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it  would  qmokly  become  a  strong  fence.  Another  nsefnl  Ber- 
berifl,  however,  is  B.  WaUiohii,  which  resembles  it  very  mach, 
and  both  make  excellent  ornamental  evergreen  hedges.  The 
Ancaba  is,  perhaps,  as  easily  kept  in  order  as  any  evergreen 
sbrab,  andttmongftt  ornamental  deotdnons  snbjecta  the  Fachsia 
ranks  high ;  bat  a  good  hedge  may  alao  be  formed  of  the  de- 
cidaons  kinds  of  Berberis,  of  which  the  common  oao  is,  perhaps, 
the  best,  at  the  same  time  I  fear  its  beanty  will  be  sadly  marred 
when  subjected  to  the  dose  trimming  that  hedges  have  to 
nndergo.— J.  Bobbok. 


ROSES  IN  DORSETSHIRE. 

I  AM  glad  to  say  that  the  Boses  here  are  "  in  high  fettle.'*  I 
have  just  polled  down  the  protective  molehills.  The  leaders 
are  ont,  and  probably  will  be  spoiled.  This  matters  not,  as 
there  are  always  two  side  e3re8  that  will  start  in  due  time.  The 
spoiled  scions  may  then  be  shortened ;  and  one,  or  other,  or 
both  of  the  side  eyes  may  be  suffered  to  replace  the  injured 
eentre  scion.  Do  not  pull  out  the  injured  scion,  but  merely 
shorten  it.    It  will  then  proceed  anew  and  act  as  a  r^lacer. 

I  have  about  2400  Boses,  chieAyon  the  Manetti  stock.  I 
never  knew  them  winter  so  well.  The  ground  should  now  be 
deeply  moved  by  Parkes's  fork,  aobd  the  ground  over  the  roots 
well  limed  to  destroy  fungus.  Mr.  Prince  wished  me  not  to  say 
a  word  about  his  seedling  Briar  Boses,  but  I  must  do  my  duty 
by  the  public  and^say  I  am  much  pleased  with  tiiem. 

As  regards  the  late  election  of  Boses  there  are  two  Boses 
much  praised — namely  Andr6  Dunand  and  Franpois  Miohelon. 
I  saw  both  in  numbers  at  the  Dorset  Nurseries,  Blandford.  I 
bought  three  plants  of  the  latter,  iHiiich  looks  like  a  good 
climber,  the  wood  being  growthy,  but  tinsel.  The  whole  rank 
of  the  fonner  was  so  bad  tiiat  I  would  not  have  accepted  them. 
Ify  impression  is  that  Edward  Mocren,  a  Bose  of  1868,  is  the 
finest  named,  and  good  in  every  respect.  I  believe  it  will 
outlast  them  all.  I  believe  Goantees  of  Oxiord  and  Louis  Van 
Houtte  to  be  good  eaztds,  also  the  Tea  Bose  Madame  Hip- 
polyte  Jamain.  Some  of  the  Boses  named  in  the  election  an 
simply  miserable.  I  do  not  undertake  to  run  them  down,  but 
only  to  name  such  as  I  will  be  responsible  for.  Louis  Van 
Houtte  did  not  succeed  on  a  Manetti  stock  here,  but  on  the 
seedling  Briar  the  plants  are  xmiform  and  admirable.  It  is 
said  that  Briar  seedlings  throw  out  brood.  Nothing  is  more 
untrue.    Much,  of  course,  depends  on  the  propagation. 

Mr.  Prinee*e  seedling  Briar  Boses  are  done  in  first-rate  style. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  enough  of  them  to  compare  them  with 
Manetti  Boses  of  the  same  era  of  plantation,  but  as  far  as  I 
have  seen  them  I  oan  truly  say  they  have  held  their  own. — 
W.  F.  BiDCEiTffTB,  Okefard  FiUpaine. 


BOTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 

Mabch  18th. 

Thb  general  character  of  this,  the  Society's  first  Show  of  the 
season,  may  be  summed-up  in  a  few  words.  Good  as  former 
shows  at  the  same  season  have  been,  never  in  all  respeds  have 
we  had  one  so  good;  the  number  of  subjects  exhibited,  their 
quality,  their  arrangement,  and  the  almost  summer  wuBather 
which  visicors  had  to  see  them  in,  have  never  in  their  happy 
combination  been  equalled  at  any  previous  show  held  at  tne 
same  time. 

Hyacinths,  as  usual,  formed  the  great  feature.  Some  said  they 
were  better  than  last  year,  some  that  they  were  noteo  good,  and 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  neither  was  far  vnrong,  the  djAereaoe 
was  so  difficult  to  measure.  Having  a  vivid  recollection  of 
Messrs.  Veitch's  magnificent  coUeotions  of  last  year,  with  which 
they  carried  all  before  them,  we  rather  incline  to  the  latter 
opinion,  but  the  difference  in  their  case  between  last  year  and 
this  was  scarcely  aj)preciable. 

Class  1  was  for  fifty  Hyacinths  (nuxserymen).  In  this  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  took  the  highest  position  with  a  col- 
lectiou  in  which  were  some  of  the  most  magnificent  spikes  ever 
exhibited.  Notable  among  Single  Beds  were  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  a  splendid  spike  and  intense  in  colour ;  Garibaldi,  La 
Joyeuse,  Maoaulay,  Pelissier,  Princess  Olothilde,  Cavaignac, 
Lina,  very  fine;  Fabiola,  LinnaBUS,  Gigantea,  Soliaterre,  Von 
Schiller,  Omement  de  la  Nature.  Double  Bed — ^Princess  Loaise, 
Lord  Wellington.  Single  Blue — Prince  Albert,  Moltke.  Of  the 
very  dark  class.  Baron  van  Tayll,  Grand  Lilas,  Marie,  Argua, 
Oonronne  de  CeUe,  Lord  Derby,  very  fine  both  in  spike  and 
bells;  King  of  the  Blues,  Lothair,  Lord  Palmerston.  Double 
Blue— Van  Speyk.  Single  Tellow— Ida.  Single  Lilac— Charles 
Dickens,  Sir  M.  Havelock,  and  Haydn,  very  fine.  Single  White 
— La  Grandesse,  ^andeur  &  Merveille,  blush,  and  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands.    The  second  place  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Cutbush, 


of  Highffate,  who  had  fine  examples  of  G.  Peabody,  Grandemr 
k  Merveille,  Garibaldi,  Qo^en  of  the  Netherlands,  Gigantea^ 
Florence  Nightingale,  Macaulay,  Queen  Victoria,  Grand  Lilas, 
&o.    Third  came  Messrs.  Carter  &  Go. 

Class  2  was  also  for  nurserymen.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Messrs. 
Cutbush  again  exhibiting  gronps  of  the  highest  excellence.  In 
Messrs.  Veitch's  collection.  Ajma,  new  single  white,  had  an 
immense  spike  with  fine  oells.  L'Innocence,  La  Grandesse, 
and  Grandeur  k  Merveille,  belonging  to  the  same  class,  were 
also  remarkably  fine.  Of  Single  Beds,  Vuurbaak,  Fabiola,  La^ 
Palmerston,  Prince  Albert  Victcr,  Macaulay;  Single  Lilao, 
Haydn,  Adelina  Patti ;  Single  Blues,  King  of  the  Blues,  Marie. 
Czar  Peter,  General  Havelock ;  and  Single  Yellow,  Ida,  were  all 
remarkable  for  the  size  and  periection  of  their  spOces.  Messrs. 
Cutbush's  group  contained  Von  Schiller,  General  Havelock, 
Macaulay,  Florence  Nightingale,  Blondin,  and  excellent  spikes 
of  several  others.  Messrs.  veitch  were  first,  Messrs.  Cuibuah 
second. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to 
F.  Whitboum,  Bs^.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  was  an  exceUe&t  first 
with  splendid  spikes  of  King  of  the  Blues,  Von  Schiller,  Czar 
Peter,  Haydn,  De  CandoUe,  Lord  Derby,  Koh-i-Noor,  Fabiola, 
Laurens  ^Koster,  Charles  Dickens,  Lord  Macaul^,  and  La 
Grandesse.  Mr.  Withall,  gardener  to  A.  Travers,  Esq.,  Addison 
Boad,  and  Mr.  Weir,  eardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson.  Mampstead, 
had  second  prizes;  and  the  third  went  to  Mr.  Collina,  gardener 
to  S.  Cuming,  Esq.;  Harbuton,  Highgate.  For  six,  the  piiaes 
went  to  Mr.  Farrow,  gardener  to  G.  Batters,  Esq.,  Brigadier 
Hm  House,  Enfield ;  Mr.  Potts,  gardener  to  Viscount  €hige, 
Firle,  Jjewes;  and  Mrs.  E.  Wilcung,  1,  Chesterfield  Street, 
Euston  Boad,  the  spikes  being  in  each  instance  good,  and  a 
^eat  improvement  on  those  shown  in  the  corresponding  claaa 
m  previous  years. 

Although  the  interest  in  a  new  Hyacinth  is  not  equal  to  that 
in  a  new  Bose,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  expect  for  years  to  see 
them  within  the  reach  ef  amateuie,  yet  there  was  considerable 
interest  attached  to  those  exhibited,  masmuch  as  in  some  there 
was  evidently  a  march  forward.  Anna  in  Messre.  Veitch's  six 
was  a  grand  advance  in  colour,  while  we  have  had  no  flower  like 
Nonpareil  exhibited  before,  although  why  called  violet  we  know 
not.    It  is  clear  that  we  are  getting  into  a  new  and  fine  strain. 

Messrs.  Veitch  Sc  Sons'  first-prize  collection  consisted  of 
Anna,  an  enormous  single  white,  bells  fully  24  inches  across,  a 
grand  flower;  Grand  M&itre,  a  very  fine  blue,  liffht  with  broad 
diatinot  stripes  in  the  centre  of  each  petal;  Hemitte,  single 
violet,  amall  in  truss,  but  npvel  in  colour;  Nonpareil,  Teiy 
novel  in  colour,  called  a  single  violet,  but  clearly  more  of  a 
crimson  with  brownish  shade  ia.  it,  oentre  of  each  pip  very 
brig^ ;  Sir  Garnet  Wokeley,  single  blue,  dark  with  li|^t  centre. 

Sips  close  together,  but  too  small  to  be  of  any  use;  Habit  d'Et6» 
ght  lavender  blue,  fine  spike. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  who  were  second,  had  L'Amore,  red,  small 
spike;  Christine  Henderson,  large  spike,  medium-size  bells: 
Pieradeni  Grant,  large,  dngle  blue,  somewhat  in  the  atyle  of 
Blondln ;  Quirine  Christine,  very  nice  pink ;  Grand  Vizier,  a  fine 
spike,  bells  perhaps  a  little  teo  tar  s^wrt,  but  splendid  in  oolour. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  third  with  King  Coffee,  very  dark,  weak 
grower;  Pnnce  Imperial,  purple;  Meteor,  very  dark  purple; 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  fine  blue,  more  worthy  of  the  name  than 
the  one  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  oelleotion ;  Cavaignac,  yery  large, 
light  single  blue,  b«t  the  spike  small  azid  dumpy. 

Tulips  were  not  numerous,  there  being  only  inro  collet 
tions  of  twelve  in  the  nurserymen'e  class,  renpeotively  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Messrs.  Cutbush,  who  took  prizes  in  the 
order  named.  Messrs.  Veitch's,  which  were  very  fresh  and  fine, 
consisted  of  Proserpine,  Bouge  Luisante,  Vermill<A  Brillant^ 
Weuverman,  Keizer  Kxboti,  and  White  Pottebakker.  In  thA 
amateurs'  class  the  first  and  seocmd  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Dou^^laa 
and  Mr.  WitfaalL 

Crocuses  came  next  in  the  schedule,  the  prizes  offered  being 
for  fifty  pots.  Messrs.  Veitch  were  first  with  grand  masses  of 
flowers.  Among  whites,  Theba,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Noblesse, 
with  Miss  Nightingale,  delicately  striped,  were  remarkably  fine; 
and  of  lilac,  blue,  and  striped,  Sonera,  Sir  Walter  Soott,  Mar- 
quise de  Wessenrode,  Bmael,  Bride  ef  Albion,  and  OtfaeUo. 
Messrs.  Cutbush,  who  were  second,  had  also  a  fine  group  ia 
which  New  Giant  Tellow  reigned  conspicuous. 

Cyclamens  made  alone  a  splendid  display,  especially  those 
shown  by  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Cambridge 
Park,  Twickenham,  who  took  the  first  prizes  in  both  the  ama- 
teurs' classes — viz.,  in  that  lor  thirty  and  that  for  twelve  pota. 
The  varieties  were,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  such  aa 
did  credit  to  the  celebrated  collection  from  which  they  came, 
exhibiting  a  profusion  of  bloom,  combined  with  variety  of 
colour  and  great  substance.  The  second  prizes  in  both  (dMsea 
went  to  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth. 
A  third  prize  for  thirty  was  awarded  to  Mr.  OdeU,  florisii,  Hil- 
lingdon.  The  only  exhibitor  in  the  nurserymen's  class  was  Mr. 
Aldous,  Gloucester  Boad,  South  Kensington,  who  had  a  firsi 
prize  for  well-bloomed  pots. 
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The  «idy  nx  poll  of  Mifncouitte  oame  from  ICr.  Bmiim»  gsr- 
'  to  A.  OtuuncoUer,  B«q.,  The  Botreafc,  Biohmond;  four  of 
vare  ezoeodiucly  well  flowered,  the  other  two  poor. 

Ol  Lily  of  the  ValleT  Meaert.  Standieh  A  Co.,  of  Aseot,  sent 
Tuj  fine  pots»  as  did  Mr.  Aldons^  and  Mr.  DouglM,  who  »lao 
found  a  ^liMse  in  the  priae  Hat. 

Of  GfameBe  Primnua  onlj  two  ooUectkms  wwra  ahown.  That 
from  Mr.  James,  of  Meworth,  whioh  was  flxit,  eentalBad 
Piinoeas  Loniee,  a  Tery  fine  white.  The  iooead  psiae  wafl  wtth- 
bald,  and  the  third  wenfr  to  Mr.  Fanow. 

tbtt  Orbhids,  as  nsnal,  lent  no  inoonaidexahla  ehaim  to  the 
«aEhflntion.  In  the  amaleors*  oiaaa  for  six  Mx.  Denning^  smdMier 
to  Lord  Londeaborongh,  Norbiton,  was  first  with  a  leiSly  aat- 
niftoent  Oymbidinm  ebaxneam  whioh  had  thirteen  flowers,  a 
tkinn  of  Ccilogyne  cristat*  with  a  pale  lemon  lip.  and  Odonto- 
^oasnm  Andetsoni  with  a  han&me  hranehed  spike,  ^nie 
Moond  piise  went  ta  Mr.  Q.  Whaelsfr  gaardoier  to  Sir  F.  H. 
Goldsmid,  Bart.,  St.  John's  Lodge,  Begent's  Park.  For  six 
Orehida  (nnraeiymeiO»  Mr.  B.  ft.  Williams,  of  Upper  H<^]oway, 
oamo  in  first.  He  had  Dendrobinm  Wudiamna,  ono  el  the 
finest  of  Dendrobes,  Benanthera  ooeeinea,  PhaI»nop8is  grandl- 
llons Tafacb  sosvis,  d».  Mr.  W.  Bull  was  saeond;  in  Ua  ool- 
laetim  waa  •  splendid  speeimsn  of  MaadarraUin  Liadani  wilh 
#avaB  flowsm  oysB. 

In  the  elaaa  lor  six  AmaoryBis,  distinct,  Messrs.  Veitoh  were 
4ha  cssky  exhibiten^  and  were  awarded  the  i&xat  pnxe.  A.  Leo- 
yoldii,  Aefcarmanni  pnlchenimn  Alphonse  Eanr  and  A.  Orphens 
ware  the  most  notloeable. 

The  only  group  of  hardy  spring  flowers  in  pots  oame  from 
Mr.  B.  ParVer,  of  Tooting,  who  had  among  others  SoiUn  sibiiiea 


«nd  Iris  reticuftta  in  great  beantr.  A  first  prize  was  awarded, 
«s  likewise  to  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Borkhampotead,  who  had  the 
only  gronp  of  Ivies,  bnt  one  whieh  wall  deaeryed  that  reeesnition. 
Among  misoelhmeona  snbjeots,  the  exhibition  el  wfaieh  was 
lane  and  nnaaiial^  good,  Measrs.  Veitoh  sent  a  yssy  fine  bank 
4)f  Orehida,  for  which  they  reeeiTed  an  extra  prise.  Angrsoum 
assiw^pedale  had  two  handsome  apikes  witn  four  flowers  on 
#aeh.  Bendrobinm  Wardiannm  had  two  spikes,  one  with  foor- 
ta«n  and  the  other  with  eight  flowers.  Extra  prizes  were  also 
•warded  to  the  following  exhibitors— Tia.,  to  Mr.  WilHams,  of 
JSoIloway.  f6r  a  group  of  Orchids,  Palms,  Ferns,  Cyolamens, 
ToxioophJiBa  spectabilis,  and  a  yariety  of  flowering  pwnta.  To 
Mr.  Bim  for  a  mixed  grenp  of  Palms,  Drac»nas,  and  ottier 
•omftmental-fbliaged  plants,  Anthnrinm  Scherseriannm,  Ac.  To 
Mr.  I>enniB§,  garaenar  to  Lord  Londesborongh,  Nerbiton,  for  a 
«roiip  of  Orehida,  in  wiuoh  Oncidiam  serratnm,  Masdovallia 
Xiioaeni,  and  Lyeastes  were  of  high  merit.  To  Mr.  Wheeler,  gar- 
flener  to  Sir  F.  Ckldamid,  Bart.,  Begent's  Park;  to  Mr.  Aldons, 
OUoeester  Boad,  South  Kensington ;  to  Messrs.  StandiBh,  Boyal 
Koraeries,  Ascot;  and  to  Messrs.  Bollisson,  of  Tooting,  all  of 
whom  had  mixed  groups,  into  which  Azaleas,  fine-foUaged 
plants,  and  Cinerarias  entered  largely.  To  Messrs.  Teitoh  for  a 
noble  collection  of  Hyacinths,  as  also  one  of  Talips,  likewise  a 
fine  group  of  Cvclamens,  the  same  flrm  contributittg,  besides, 
«n  excellent  collection  of  Narcissus.  To  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of 
Walthsm  Gross,  for  a  splendid  ooUeetion  of  120  Hyacinths, 
whioh  well  maintained  his  fam^  though  no  longer  «Lhibiting 
for  prises.  From  the  same  exhibitor  came  also  seyeral  stands 
e<  beaotifnl  cut  Boses  and  Camellias,  the  perfection  of  fresh- 
ness and  beaulrr.  A  nice  little  group  of  Deutzia  mollis,  re- 
markably well  flowered,  secured  an  extra  prize  for  Mr.  BeeTcs, 
nurseryman,  Acton. 

Of  Fruit,  more  efipeotally  Apples  and  Pears,  there  was  a  large 
and  very  fine  display,  no  less  than  sixty  dishes  of  dessert  Apples 
being  shown  in  one  class  alone. 

Prizes  offered  for  the  best  and  second  best  two  bunches  ol  late 
Black  Grapes  went  to  Lady  Downe's  from  Mr.  Wildsmxth,  gar- 
•Aener  to  Tisconnt  Eyersley,  Eeekfleld,  and  Mr.  Oole^gardener 
4o  J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Ealing  Park.  Those  from  Mr.  Maldsmith 
were  the  better  preserved  ol  the  two,  while  Mr.  Cole's  bunches 
woro  the  hurger ;  botii,  however,  in  all  respects  were  wonderfully 
«ood.  Mr.  Temple,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blen- 
naim,  sent  Alicante  in  fine  preservation,  but  slightlv  shrivelled ; 
Mr.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blithfleld,  Bugeley, 
Lady  Downe*8  and  Alicante  still  plump ;  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford, 
Xiady  Downe's,  very  large,  but  beginning  to  go ;  and  Mr.  Kemp, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Albury  Park,  Ouila- 
flord,  plump  bunehes  which  had  been  kept  eleven  weeks.  No 
late  white  Grapes  were  shown. 

For  the  best  three  dishes  of  Dessert  Apples  Mr.  G.  Bo8S»  gsr- 
dener  to  G.  Eyre,  Bsq.,  Welford  Park,  took  the  first  place  with 
beantilid  samples,  both  in  colour  and  keeping,  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Scarlet  KonpareU,  and  Cornish  Aromatic.  Scarcely 
iees  fresh  and  handsome  were  those  whioh  took  the  second 
prize,  and  which  came  from  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Her 
Majesty  at  Frogmore,  and  consisting  of  Cox^s  Orange  Pippin, 
BUfloheim  Pippin,  and  Glaygate  Pearmain.  Several  other  exhi- 
Mtors  sent  fine  dishes,  notably  Messrs.  Clark,  Miles^  Beoord, 
Parsons,  and  James'. 

Of  Kitohen  Apples  eleven  coUeolions  were  ata^sd.  Mr.  Paxsons 


gardener  to  B.  Attenborough,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Acton  Green,  wag 
first  with  very  fine  specimens  of^Blenheim  Pifrpin,  Dumeiow's 
Beedliuff,  under  its  market  name  of  Wellington,  which  it  appears 
cannot  be  *' stamped  out,"  and  Alfriston.  Seoond  oame  Mr. 
Gardiner,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Shirley.  Esq.^Low6r  Eatington 
Park,  Straiford-on-Avon,  with  Blenheim  Pippin,  Yorkshire 
Greening,  and  Gloria  MundL 

The  competition  for  three  dishes  of  Dessert  Pears  was  limited 
to  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Boss.  The  former  was  first  with  Beurr6 
de  Banoe,  Chaumontel,  and  Shobden  Court ;  the  latter  second 
with  Passe  Colmar,  No  Plus  Meuris,  and  Benn6  de  Banoe.  For 
three  Kitchen  Pears  Mr.  Boss  was  first  with  fine  specimens  of 
Uvedale's  St.  Gamain  and  Oatillao,  the  otheikind  being  BeuzT6 
da  Banco. 

Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  at  Frogmore^  had  an 
ei^  prise  for  a  large  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pine  Apple.  He 
also  sent  a  collection  of  Apples  consisting  of  the  fiJlowmg  sorts 
in  fine  oondition—Frogmore  Golden  Pippin,  Carraway  Busset, 
Scarlet  Golden  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Golden  Harvey.  Victoria,  Bosemary  Ansset,  New  Book  Pippin, 
Hollv  Grove,  Ooort  Pondu  Plat,  Lord  Baghm,  Bibeton  Pippin, 
Windsor  Castle,  Seedling  Go&den  P^npin,  Syko  House  Busset, 
Foam's  P^pin,  Newton  Pippin,  Freonore  Nonpareil,  Late-keep- 
ing Seedling,  Old  Nonpareil,  Cox's  Orange,  Clayaate  Pearmain. 
Dutoh Mignonne,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Gipsy Kin|LBlenheim.  and 
Braddiok's  NonpareiL  Mr.  Ford,  garoener  tow.  E.  Hubbard, 
Esq.,  had  also  a  splendid  collection,  of  sixty-five  kinds,  and  Mr. 
Boss  one  of  Dessert  Apples  and  Kitchen  Pears. 

In  the  Vegetable  Department  prizes  were  offered  for  fifty 
heads  of  Asparagus.  There  was  no  competition.  Mr.  James, 
ol  Isleworth.  took  first  with  large  sticks.  For  Sea-kale,  Mr. 
Clarke,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  Sutton,  was  first,  Mr. 
Defixbesnr,  gardener  to  Earl  Darnley,  Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend, 
second.  For  Mushrooms,  twenty-four  from  Mr.  Beoord,  Vinters 
Park,  Maidstone,  out-distanced  all  oompetitors;  Mr.  Gilbert, 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burghley,  was,  however,  an 
excellent  second;  tata  Mr.  Temple,  of  Blenheim,  and  Mr.  Clarke 
sent  fine  ba^etfnls.  For  Broccoli,  Mr.  Cooling,  oi  Ba^  was 
first  with  Matchless,  Mr.  Clarke  second  with  Snow's  Winter 
White,  and  Mr.  Boss  third  with  Veiteh's  Spring  White.  By 
far  the  beat  braae  of  Cucumbers  was  Tender  and  True  from 
Mr.  Douglas,  of  Loxford.  These  were  22  inches  long,  and. 
as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  outward  appearance,  seemed 
likely  to  justify  their  name,  being  the  hanosomest  brace  of 
Cucumbers  that  could  well  be  shown  at  this  season.  The 
varietv  has  already  had  its  merit  marked  bv  the  award  of  a 
first-elass  oertifieate.  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Staptotoa  were  seoond 
and  third  with  Whito-spined  soris. 

Fmnr  CoamTm.— Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  Monro  A  Wilkinson.  Potter's  Bar.  sent  fruit  of  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  Cueamber,  with  a  braneh  showing  its  great  pro- 
lifloaey.  This  excellent  Cucumber  has  already  reoeived  a  first- 
class  oertifioate^  and  tbeao  exhibited  confirmed  the  oi)inion  of 
the  Committee.  Mr.  W.  Earley,  The  Gardens,  Valentines,  ex- 
hibited two  dishes  of  Mushrooms.  Mr.  Geo.  Fairbaim,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Terry,  Esq.,  Peterboro'  House,  Fulham,  sent  nne 
specimens  of  home-grown  VaniUa,  to  whioh  a  cuhnral  certificate 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Woodstock,  sent  fruit  of  Blen- 
heim Pippin  from  supposed  original  treea  growinff  at  Wood- 
stock. Mr.  Boss,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park, 
Newbury,  sent  a  dish  of  Pltmaston  Busset  Apple.  Mr.  F.  Bar- 
nard, Bndgeway  Nursery,  Godalming,  sent  a  dish  of  Drewett's 
Seedlinff  Apple,  which  was  not  considered  of  any  merit.  Mr. 
J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Essex,  sent  a  bunch  of  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling  which  had  been  kept  in  water  since  January.  Mr, 
Stephens<m,  gardener  to  T.  C  Barber,  Esq.,  Lee  House,  Essex, 
sent  a  collection  of  fruit,  consisting  of  Verolam,  XTvedsle's 
St.  Germain,  Josephine  de  MaUnes,  Glon  Mor^eau,  Jean  de 
Witte,  Beurr6  Bretonneau,  Beurr6  Dohaume  Pears,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Blenheim  Pippin  Apples. 

Flobal  ComciTTEB. —  B.  B.  Postans.  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  Veitcb,  Chelsea,  received  first-class  osrtificates  for  the 
following : — Cypripedium  Argus,  a  species  allied  to  C.  barbatum ; 
the  sepaJus  are  densely  spottcKi,  and  tiie  footstalks  much  longer 
than  in  any  of  the  forms  of  barbatum ;  Catftleya  Veitchiana,  a 
hybrid  between  C.  labiata  and  C.  enspa  —  the  flowers  are 
larger  thui  those  of  ciispa,  but  it  has  the  highly^  coloured  and 
hinged  lip  of  that  species,  and  the  lilac  sepals  and  petals  of 
C.  labiata.  Narcissus  Tazetta  orientalis  fl.-pl.,  a  double  form  of 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  it  will  be  very  useful  for  button-hole  and 
other  bouquets  of  a  similar  character :  Hyacinth  Cavaignac, 
porcelain  blue,  the  bells  of  excellent  shape,  lane  in  size,  and 
closely  set  on  tAie  spike ;  Hyaointti  Sir  Samuel  Flimsol,  single, 
creamy  blush,  large  bells,  and  handsome  spike ;  and  Anna,  very 
fine  white.  Chysis  Chelsoni,  a  beautiful  hybrid  between  G.  Lim- 
minghii  and  O.  braotesoens,  also  received  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate. The  Hp  is  red,  very  slightly  suffused  with  purple  instead 
ci  the  beautiiul  purplish  violet  lip  of  G.  LimminghiL  The 
same  firm  also  ahowea  Tea  Boss  Duchess  of  Bdixd)urg]b«    This 
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is  a  distinct  Bosd,  and  will,  when  shown  later  in  the  season,  be 
more  appreciated.  The  colonr  is  clear  rose,  and  the  flowers  full 
and  nicely  capped.  Mr.  Bennet,  Stapleford,  had  a  first-class 
oertifloate  for  Hybrid  Perpetual  Hose  Madame  Lacharme,  white 
blush  centre ;  and  Tea  Madame  Francois  Janin,  coppery  oranse, 
had  a  similar  award.  Messrs.  Yeitch,  Cntbosh.  and  Donp^Ias 
also  exhibited  new  Hyacinths,  which  have  been  already  noticed 
in  a  preyious  part  of  this  report ;  also  Mr.  W.  Paul. 


NOTES 

HSPATICA   ANOULOSA.- 

ihere  are  two  varieties 
larger  than  the  other, 
garden  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Heath,  and  the  flowers 
in  width. 


AND  GLEANINGS. 

-It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
of  Hepatiea  angnlosa,  one  very  mneh 
We  lately  saw  both  varieties  in  the 
Wilson,  at  Heatherbank,  Weybridge 
of  the  larger  variety  measnred  If  inch 


Mb8.  Pincb's  Muscat  Gbapk. — ^We  recently  received  a 

portion  of  a  bnnch  of  Mrs.  Pincers  Muscat  Grapes  hrom  Mr. 
Abram  Bass,  of  Bnrton-on-Trent,  which  at  this  late  season 
were  in  admirable  preservation,  and  thongh  very  slightly 
shrivelled  were  quite  fleshy.  The  flavour  was  very  rich,  and 
more  like  a  fresh  raisin  than  anything  else.  Though  the 
colour  was  not  quite  black,  the  fruit  itself  was  as  finely 
flavoured  as  could  be  desired.  It  appears  that  the  soil  in 
which  the  Vine  was  grown  is  admirably  suited  to  this  variety. 

OuB  cultivated  plants  survive  much  farther  to  the 

north  than  is  usually  supposed.  M.  Adolph  Erman ,  when  only 
eighty- four  miles  from  the  Arctic  Circle  in  North  Siberia,  found 
not  only  woods  of  Larch,  Pine,  and  Birch,  fine  and  vigorous, 
but  garden  vegetables  such  as  Turnips  of  large  size,  and  in  the 
woods  Blackberries  and  Boses — probably,  says  M.  Brman,  Bosa 
ealyciflora  of  Gmelin — growing  InznrianUy. 

Wb  have  received  from  Messrs.   Huber  &  Co.,  of 

Hy^res,  a  coloured  plate  of  Dahlia  abbobea,  a  species  quite 
distinct  from  Dahlia  imperialis.  It  is  of  a  lilac  colonr,  and 
the  form  of  the  flower  is  like  that  of  the  old  Waratah  Camellia. 
In  a  circular  issued  by  Messrs.  Hub«r  they  Bay — **  It  attains 
the  ^height  of  about  7  feet,  and  it  forms  a  well-branched 
damp  with  large  leaves  of  a  dark  green,  which  contrast 
agreeably  with  the  foliage  of  other  plants.  This  inferiority  of 
height  makes  it  take  up  less  room  in  the  conservatory  than 
the  D.  imperialis,  and  enables  it  to  resist  the  wind  better  in 
the  open  air.  From  the  end  of  December  it  produces  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  well-formed  mauve-coloured  flowers,  the 
snccessive  development  of  which  does  not  suffer  from  a  tem- 
perature below  freezing  point.  The  form  of  the  plant  is,  more- 
over, quite  new  in  the  genus,  for  it  can  only  be  compared  to 
a  gigantic  Anemone ;  and  its  peculiarity  of  flowering  copiously 
at  a  low  temperature  is  a  rare  occurrence  among  succulent 
herbaceous  plants." 

A'  mas  in  Hiogo,  Japan,  exported  600  tons  of  Wheat 

in  November  direct  to  the  London  markets,  and  intend  to 
export  more  if  the  speculation  is  successful. 

Gband  Midland  Countixs  Hobticultubal  Exhibition. 

— ^We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  H.B.H.  Prince  Arthur  has 
oommnnicated  his  intention  to  become  one  of  the  patrons  of 
this  important  Show  to  be  held  at  Birmingham  in  July. 

A  nbw  work,  entitled  '*  Orchids  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

in  India  and  other  Tropical  Countries,"  is  commenced  pnblish- 
ing  by  Messrs.  L.  Beeve  &  Co.  The  author  is  Mr.  S.  Jennings, 
F.L.S.,  Ao.,  late  Viee-President  of  the  Agri-Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  India.  We  have  only  seen  the  first  number,  in  which 
the  plates  are  the  natural  size  of  the  flowers  and  weU  coloured. 

A  PAiNTiNo  of  a  fine  bunch  of  the  Dukb  or  Buoclbuch 

Gbape,  which  has  been  much  admired  in  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Boyal  Scottish  Academy  this  season  in  Edinburgh,  was  pur- 
chased last  week  for  seven  guineas,  by  the  Boyal  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Fine  Arts.  The  representation  is  a  very 
faithful  one,  and  was  executed  by  Miss  Thomas,  Lasswade, 
from  a  bunch  supplied  her  from  (Hovenfords. 


The  Colobado  Potato  Beetle. — The  reports  of  the  ravages 
made  among  the  Potato  crops  in  the  United  States  last  year 
by  the  Colorado  beetle  have  naturally  caused  considerable  alarm 
to  growers  in  this  country,  as  it  is  feared  that  this  insect  pest 
may  be  brought  over  in  the  large  quantities  of  seed  Potatoes 
which  are  imported  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  With 
a  view  to  preventing  its  introduction,  Mr.  J.  Algernon  Clarke, 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  on  the  10th  I 


of  February  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  imminent  risk  to  which  the  United  Eingdomt 
especially  Ireland,  is  exposed,  and  suggesting  that  the  import- 
ation of  Potatoes  from  the  United  States  and  British  America 
should  at  once  be  prohibited.  In  reply,  a  letter  was  received 
last  week  from  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  to  the 
effect  that,  according  to  the  American  official  reports^  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  eggs  or  larvaa  of  the  Colorado  beetle  have 
been  or  are  deposited  or  conveyed  in  the  tuber  of  the  Potato^ 
and  therefore  there  is  considered  to  be  no  reason  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  seed  Potatoes  from  America  into  the  United 
Kingdom  nntil  the  case  is  proved  to  be  otherwise.— (ZH'sids.) 

THE   BEAUTIFUL   AND   USEFUL   INSECTS  OP 
OUB  GABDENS.— No.  17. 

Supposing  that  one  were  to  put  the  question  to  an  entomo- 
logist or  a  general  observer  of  Nature,  "  What  species  of  insects 
display  activity  most  notably  in  the  early  months  of  spring  ?*' 
we  should  probably  be  answered  that  bees,  wasps,  and  certain 
individuals  of  ^e  Hymenopterousraoe  are  nrst  seen  abroad  on 
the  wing.  But  the  query  admits  of  a  variety  of  answers, 
according  as  it  is  understood  as  applying  to  insects  of  the  air 
or  those  of  humbler  habit,  and  also  much  depends  upon  the 
locality  brought  nnder  observation.  In  point  of  numbers, 
and  taJdng  an  average  season,  I  should  say  that  files  make  the 
most  conspicuous  appearance  at  the  dawn  of  the  vernal  season, 
understanding  Uie  word  "  files  "  in  its  broad  sense,  as  includ- 
ing not  only  two-winged  or  Dipterous  insects,  but  also  others, 
four-winged,  yet  in  size  and  general  outline  resembling  the 
true  files,  and  hence  commonly  classed  with  them.  Besides 
the  numerous  hosts  of  gnats  and  midges,  whose  occasional 
displays  on  the  wing  during  the  brief  hours  of  a  mild  winter's 
day  serve  to  link  together  the  insect  life  of  autumn  and  spring-, 
we  find,  as  at  this  moment  I  am  writing,  that  in  the  first  open 
weather  in  February  or  March  parties  of  other  files  come 
forth  which  have  not,  for  the  most  piurt,  hybemated  as  files, 
but  have  just  emerged  from  the  pupsl  condition.  I  was 
amused  a  day  or  two  since  at  the  conduct  of  some  individuals 
that  had  evidently  only  come  forth  to  the  world  of  outer  life 
an  hour  or  two  before  I  saw  them.  They  were  dispersed  over 
an  old  waU,  their  black  bodies  and  transparent  wings  showing 
up  plainly  enough  on  the  grey  lichens,  diminutive  as  they 
were ;  but  what  was  most  singular  was  their  being  dotted  over 
the  wall  at  intervals,  almost  as  if  they  had  marked  out  their 
distances  from  each  other.  Tet  they  had  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, emerged  from  any  crannies  in  the  wall,  only  they  had 
selected  the  spot  as  a  convenient  one  for  their  repose  nntH 
their  time  of  flight  arrived. 

These,  I  suspect,  belonged  to  the  host  of  flies  that  axe 
feeders  in  the  larval  state  on  dung  or  refuse.  Many,  however, 
of  the  flies  now  coming  out  are  more  active  frimids  to  the 
garden,  being  destroyers  of  caterpillar  life,  especially  those 
four-winged  flies  belonging  to  the  large  Ichnenmonideons 
division.  There  are  at  least  1200  species  of  these,  and,  almost 
without  exception,  the  larvas  are  parasitic  on  other  insects, 
and  serve,  as  we  rather  vaguely  say,  to  preserve  Nature's 
balance,  and  prevent  any  one  species  becoming  excessively 
numerous.  To  watch  the  diligent  and  as  ceaseless  wav  m 
which  the  mothers  of  the  Ichneumon  race,  running  over  leal, 
stem,  and  flower  in  pursuit  of  caterpillars  more  particularly, 
might  almost  lead  one  to  think  that  their  indefatigable  labours 
would  at  last  **  stamp  out "  some  species.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  such  a  result  ensues,  or  very  rarely  indeed  ; 
for  if  a  species  of  Ichneumon  was  as  numerous  in  any  one 
generation  as  the  caterpillar  it  attacked,  since  each  fly  is  the 
parent  not  of  only  one,  but  of  many,  the  parasitic  specie^ 
would  ere  long  over-ride  the  other.  Besides  accidental  in- 
fluences, however,  which  may  destroy  the  fly  and  spare  the 
larger  species,  it  is  noticeable  that  scarcely  a  parasite  is  there 
which  has  not  its  parasite  in  turn ;  and  though  this  sort  of 
thing  may  not  go  on  ad  infinitum,  as  the  haclmeyed  phrase  has 
it,  we  can  trace  the  prevalence  of  a  law  of  mutufd  check  as 
far  as  our  eyes  and  microscopes  will  carry  ns.  And  again,  it 
is  true  that  while  it  has  been  found  that  a  certain  moth  er 
butterfly  will  have  its  speciid  enemy  confined  to  that  species, 
others  among  the  Ichneumons  attack  a  variety  of  caterpUlars, 
and  so  divide  their  power.  Some  caterpillars  there  are  which 
seem  almost  to  go  scot-free  and  escape  parasitic  pests,  and 
some,  again,  are  terribly  exposed  to  attack,  as,  for  instance,  the 
moths  known  as  the  '*  Prominents,**  where  unstung  cater- 
pillars are  seldom  found  at  large  by  the  entomologist,  and 
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mring  to  thii  mtaj  ol  the  ipwles  ve  itm.  Ealiy  MterpUlua 
4a  not  klnjB  And  tliBir  aokting  a  proteotion ;  thoM  of  the 
"  Tigu%  "  uid  the  "  Dugan  "  (AntU  mud  Aatimjetik)  dii-off 
thiongh  the  kttMki  ol  £m«  panrntw,  the  long  orlpodtoi  of 
the  fenulaa  Muihling  them  to  n«efa  knd  eren  to  pnnetnre  the 
■Un  at  the  laiTft. 

There  la  aomething  ao  strlMog  kbont  the  "  mt "  of  an 
lehneamon  Bj,  that  if  we  hare  oaoe  aean  one  and  well  ei> 
amined  it  we  nerer  fail  to  iMogniae  these  inaaota  therealler. 
Their  loiui,  it  haa  been  well  eaid,  combinea  Ughtneia  and 
Btrsngth.  The  winga  are  nniallr  ol  good  aite,  with  oleaily 
maiked  Teina ;  the  head  ia  amall,  and  haa  a  mobile  look  abont 
it ;  the  abdomen,  ueatly  ^waja  long  and  alender,  ia  attaohed 
ooilv  b;  a  ainall  thnad  to  the  end  of  the  thorax,  and  pioTided 
wiUt  HI  oripontor,  MUetimea  letnetile,  and  at  othen  eztend- 
iag  to  a  greater  length  than  that  of  the  abdomen — adapted, 
in  last,  to  the  hablta  of  the  apeeiea,  toi  aoma  of  the  lohneii- 
mona  manage  to  deposit  thmi  egga  bj  the  help  of  the  long 
oripodtor  upon  lia^eea  inaeote  they  haTO  nerer  aeen,  anoh  aa 
the  larra  ol  the  Tortrix  moth  in  hia  leafy  inTeatitore,  the 
anng  tenant  of  the  gall,  or,  perhapi,  the  grnb  of  a  beetle 
hidden  away  in  decayed  wood.  What  ia,  parhapa,  mora 
■mgiilar  than  all  ia  that  one  or  two  lohnenmon  fltee  aotnally 
■kim  the  water  of  poola  and  atreama,  and  aaiae  an  opportnnity 
to  paiwtiiie  tiie  bodien  ol  aqvatie  larrn  or  pupa. 


BpadM  ol  OptaloB.* 
Thongh  in  poprUoT  phrase  we  ipeah  of  oateT^ara  as 
"atnng"  that  have  fallen  Tiotims  to  the  lehneomonB,  tbe^ 
indict  no  woonds  that  are  polaonoua ;  the  only  object  of  theu 
pnnetnrea  ia  the  deposition  of  eoga.  Bat  aeveral  apeoies 
■imply  depoait  their  egga  on  the  akin  ot  the  eateipillar,  and 
therefore  the  femalee  are  not  in  that  case  armed  with  a  pieroet 
or  with  laneeta  aa  are  the  Fimplas.  Fliea  ot  the  genna  Ophion, 
■neh  aa  the  well-known  apedea  (Ophion  Vinahe  r]  that  attaoka 
the  eatarpillara  of  the  Foas  Moth,  aecnre  the  egga  to  the  akin 
by  aueh  an  adhesive  Said  that  they  cannot  be  pulled  oS  the 
eaterpillar  without  wonnding  it.  The  eiperimsnt  haa,  how- 
BTer,  been  tried  aaeeeaafnUy  ol  earsfnlly  nipping  the  eggs,  and 
BO  deatroying  the  germ  of  lite  within.  E^by  obaerved  some 
ot  theee  egga  etood  upon  the  baoka  of  lairs  by  short  foot- 
fltatta.  It  ia  rather  extraordinary  that  when  these  paraaitea 
are  feeding  externally,  aa  often  happena  with  the  Ophiane, 
they  manage  to  retain  their  position  m  epite  ol  the  moulting 
of  the  caterpillar,  and  their  period  ol  maturity  generally 
•greea  with  that  of  their  living  food.  When  the  oaterpiUar 
haa  made  its  oocoon,  or  oeoadonally  before,  its  enemiea  i^ait 
their  hold  and  form  their  own  eoaoona. 

The  Tellow  Ophion  (0.  latemn),  ia  a  spring  and  snmmer 
■pedefl,  and  it  is  exceedingly  partial  to  artitlaial  light,  entering 
rooms  in  the  evening,  when  it  looks  maoh  larger  than  it  really 
la,  as  seen  reflected  asainat  the  ceiling,  and  ita  a^eot  leada 
peraona  to  suppose  that  it  ia  a  "  rioiocia  "  inaeot.  Beally  it  ia 
melnl  to  the  hortiealtnrist,  nor  ahonld  spedmena  of  it  be 
needleas^  killed.  The  claws  of  this  fly  seen  by  a  moderate 
magni^rlug  power  have  a  pretl;  i^ipaaranoe.  A  tew  of  the 
Opbions  have  a  abort  doue-lihe  anger,  to  means  of  which 
0^  ont  a  pUee  for  the  egg  they  deposit.  The  males  of  these 
apecdee  resort  to  flowers,  but  they  are  less  tnqnently  seen  f^-- 
ttiriT  eonaorta. 

Prof.  Westwood  has  deaeribed,  with  his  nsosl  aoonrtey^ 
proMadlugs  of  a  apedes  of  Fimpla  engaged  In  the  pnranit  ot 
urra  enciuwd  in  «ood.  The  insect  bad  seemingly  made  several 
eaotloDS  insertlonB  of  ita  ovipoaitor  until  it  snooeeded  in  hitting 
Upon  the  esaot  spot.  Only  the  central  borer  wea  throst  Into 
the  wood,  the  ooter  porUona  hemg  enrved,  and  pressed  agidnat 
the  wood  as  it  to  give  the  power  of  alevert  The  abdomen  wea 
dso  worked  baokwuds  and  forwards  at  intervals,  ^ving  a 
•  Vraa  Flgtila'i  "InsMt  Wcirid." 


'  bradawl  Undot  motion."  Another  mtomologijrt  tells  ns  that 
la  aaw  a  Fimpla  plunge  all  its  laneeta  into  the  objeot  it  waa 
.ttaoktng.  Some  ot  theae  long-tailed  lohneumons  have  been 
Jisoorered  with  the  ovipositor  so  tar  entangled  that  the;  hara 
been  tutaUe  to  get  tree  and  have  died  In  thejr  straggles.  There 
iaam--'--  -•  "-■^= ■^■-'^  ^-- ■ 


a  parasite. 


s  It 


Sirei,  nanally  ot  8.  jnTeaeni,  whieh  ia 
than  anffldently  plentilnl,  and  injnrioaa 
to  aereral  apedes  of  Fir,  in  the  wood  of  which  the  larva  drivee 
long  tonnela.  This  fly  is  another  of  the  three-tailed  lohnen- 
d  it  may  be  aeen  traveraing  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and 
'  ig  by  the  antennn  where  the  larva  is  hidden.  In 


It  ia  a  moot  point  how  the 


preealon  we  cannot  a^,  bat  It  ia  promptly  acted  on.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  instances  where  the  parasite  is  as  large  or  larger 
than  the  animal  attacked,  thns  intermptlng  the  harmony  ol 
gradation.  Here  we  have  a  beetle  larva  tilling  a  prey  to  Ich- 
nenmons,  and  we  shall  ere  long  posnbly  disaover  many  ex- 
amples of  a  aimilar  kind.  At  present  the  Ichnenmonlds  are 
beat  known  to  na  aa  the  oeoaai<mal  foes  ot  others  ot  their  own 
order,  and  the  constant  enemies  ot  caterpillars  ot  all  propor- 
tions, from  the  giant  Death's-head  down  to  the  tiny  silvery 
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QRAPK  VINE  CULTURE  FOR  SMAT.Ii  OABDEHB 

Wmia  the  soil  Is  not  snf&dsntly  testila  for  the  Vines  it  may 
almost  alwvs  be  made  so  I7  mixing  with  it  some  old  mannre 
that  la  thtaonghly  rotten,  and  some  gritty  matter,  snoh  as 
roadHwrapinga,  mortar  rabtdah,  broken  bricks,  or.  In  fact,  any 
hard  materi^  that  are  bronght  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  flne- 
ness,  in  order  to  prevent  the  border  from  settling  down  Into  a 
eloee  sodden  niaaa.  The  proportions  shonld  be  two  parta  ol 
soil,  one  of  mannre,  and  one  ot  grit,  more  or  leas  acoording  to 
the  actnal  oonditioii  of  the  aoiL  A  little  charcoal  totken  to 
the  aiie  ot  nnta  may  be  added  with  advantage.  Thla  aim^ 
miztnre  shonld,  it  poaaible,  be  made  a  tew  montha  before  It  is 
reqnir«d,  thrown  np  in  a  heap  or  long  ridge,  and  tamed  fre- 
quently whenever  it  ia  dry  enongh,  so  aa  to  render  It  thoroughly 
sweet  and  mdlow  by  the  action  of  the  air.  Eapecial  care  moat 
be  taken  neither  to  stir  it  or  take  it  to  Oie  vinery  while  it  Is  very 
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vet,  or  it  will  be  spoiled.  When  the  soil  parts  freely  from  the 
fork,  and  can  easily  be  seattered,  then  is  the  time  for  mixing 
orremoTaL 

The  importanoe  of  this  operation  is  yety  great.  If  well  done 
it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  snooess; 
bat  if  badly,  the  most  skilful  and  painstaking  enltnre  will  be 
nnaTaiUng  to  prodnee  good  Grapes.  A  quantity  of  rich  ma- 
nure stirred  into  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting  will  nndonbt- 
edly  cause  the  Vines  to  g^ow  with  extraordinary  yigonr,  bnt  if 
the  roots  are  examined  in  the  following  antomn  they  Irill  be 
fomid  to  be  fat-looking,  white,  jniey,  soft,  and  eontaixdng  Yetrj 
little  fibre.  In  the  ensuing  spring  the  Vines  may  start  into 
growth  tolerably  well,  yet  when  the  foliage  begins  to  expand, 
or  soon  after,  signs  of  failure  will  inevitab^  appear;  the 
growth  ceases,  flags,  becomes  of  a  pale  sickly  colour,  and  no 
further  progress  is  made  till  late  in  the  season,  after  the  form- 
ation of  some  fresh  roots,  the  whole  of  the  gross  unripe  roots 
haying  perished  in  the  preceding  winter.  Besides  cauring  this 
wasted,  and  therefore  useless  Tigour,  a  mass  of  zidi  manure 
applied  to  the  roots  in  a  crude  unmixed  state  is  extremely 
liable  to  bring  mildew  upon  the  Vines  in  its  vezy  worst  form, 
and  therefore,  if  the  soil  appears  to  require  manure,  it  must  be 
applied  in  the  first  instance  in  the  way  I  haTe  described ;  then 
the  young  roots  that  are  formed  in  it  will  be  small,  firm  in 
texture,  very  fibrous,  and  of  a  brown  ripened  appearance,  which 
is  precisely  the  condition  that  is  necessary  to  ena(>le  them  to 
pass  through  the  inclemencies  of  winter  in  safety. 

In  selecting  the  Vines  choose  those  haying  stout,  brown- 
looking,  firm  canes  of  a  uniform  circumference  of  not  less  than 
an  inch,  discarding  any  that  are  of  a  slender  attenuated  ap- 
pearance. The  Rowing  accounts  which  haye  from  time  to 
time  been  set  forth  of  the  numerous  new  kinds  of  Grapes  are 
apt  to  render  the  selection  of  sorts  a  puzzling  matter,  and  to 
induce  beginners  to  yenture  upon  the  purchase  of  some  that 
are  unsuitable  for  their  purpose,  from  the  preyalent  and  cer- 
tainly yery  natural  wish  to  grow  the  best  kinds.  Foi;  those 
who  only  require  a  supply  of  really  good  Grapes  of  easy  culture 
irrespectiye  of  yarieties,  I  would  plant  principally  with  Frank- 
enthal,  the  best  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  class,  adding  a  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater  if  a  few  white  bunches  were  required.  But 
when  a  selection  is  cared  for,  snch  as  will  impart  greater 
interest  to  the  culture  as  well  as  afford  a  pleasing  yariety  in 
the  form,  colour,  flayour,  and  duration  of  the  fruit,  to  Uiose 
two  excellent  Grapes  I  would  add  Boyal  Ascot,  a  yery  prolific 
sort,  somewhat  small  in  bunch,  but  with  yezy  large,  round, 
highly  coloured  black  fruit ;  and  for  the  warmest  part  of  the 
house  a  Madresfield  Court  Black  Muscat,  a  somewhat  delicate 
but  most  delicious  Grape,  side  by  side  with  which  the  king  of 
white  Grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  should  find  a  place.  The 
delicious  little  early  white  Grape,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  too, 
is  yery  worthy  of  haying  one  representatiye  in  such  a  yinery. 
Its  bunches  are  not  large,  but  it  is  so  robust  and  prolific  that 
a  heayy  crop  of  fruit  may  always  be  taken. 

The  planting  may  safely  be  done  in  March  or  April,  but  it 
is  best  to  plant  before  the  young-shoots  appear,  so  as  to  ayoid 
all  risk  of  breakage.  In  doing  this  shake  all  the  soil  oil  the 
roots,  spreading  them  out  eyenly  and  at  full  length  upon  the 
surface  of  the  border,  and  coyeting  with  6  inches  of  fresh  soil. 
Three  feet  apart  is  a  good  distance  for  the  Vines.  As  the 
season  adyanoes  examine  the  roots  and  interior  border  fre. 
quently,  giving  water  abundantly  wheneyer  it  appears  neces- 
saiy.  If  the  Vines  are  all  right  as  to  condition  and  strengtti, 
one  rod  only  should  be  allowed  to  start  from  the  bottom  of  the 
trellis,  letting  it  ramble  as  far  as  possible,  and  only  checking 
fresh  growth  by  pinching  as  autumn  approaches,  in  order  that 
both  wood-growUi  and  roots  may  be  thoroughly  ripened  and 
matured  before  winter.  If,  howeyer,  the  Vines  are  weak,  then 
eyexy  shoot  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  so  as  to  promote 
yigorous  root-action;  and  although  the  thick  and  tangled 
growth  may  present  a  useless  purposeless  appearance  it  is  not 
so  m  reality,  for  lyy  it  the  system  of  the  Vmes  will  be  so  much 
inyigorated  that  in  the  next  season  a  splendid  cane  may  yery 
confidently  be  expected  to  replace  the  wild  growth  which  is 
almost  an  pruned  away  in  aatomn. — "BbwABD  LutxBVBsr. 


Paxtok  Vikxsies.— Mr.  Luckhurst's  experienoe  (see  p.  215 
in  our  Journal  of  the  12Uiinst.),  ingrowing  Grapes  in Paxton's 
glass  houses  is  that  of  eyery  intelligent  gardener  who  has 
adopted  them,  whether  with  pot  Vines  or  Vines  in  permanent 
end  proi»rly  prepared  borders.  We  haye  many  instances  of 
this,  and  receive  many  proofs  of  the  duraUUty  of  these 


"  carious  **  bnt  useful  houses.  Other  eonstmetioDS  may  be  less 
eostly,  but  these,  with  iron  gutters,  (fee.,  as  now  supplied,  are 
more  durable,  and  daim  to  stand  quite  as  well  as  the  meet  ex- 
pensive wood-and-glass  houses. — ^HsaxKix  A  MoavoN. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  GABDEN,  .1873.— No.  6. 

AURICULAS. 

I  EAvx  SO  often  written  on  the  subject  of  this,  one  of  my 
earliest  loves,  Uiat  I  fear,  like  many  a  poor  fellow  who  is  espe- 
cially spoony,  and  bores  his  friends  vrith  gloomy  eulogies  on 
the  eyes  and  hair,  the  charming  manner  and  ek^^ant  figure  of 
his  inamorata,  until  they  wish  him  and  her  irrevoeably  tied, 
when,  cynics  do  say,  he  will  begin  to  find  out  that  he  was  a 
little  bit  mistaken ;  so  my  disquisitions  upon  the  ohanns  of 
this  perhaps  my  favourite  florists'  flower  may  prove  irks<mie 
to  the  general  readers  of  the  Journal,  but  I  am  sure  not  so  to 
the  real  florist,  who  is  not  tired  of  hearing  how  his  pets  thrive 
in  other  hands  than  his  own ;  and  so,  although  I  have  nothing 
particularly  fresh  to  notice,  I  shall  yet  say  how  th^  throve 
with  me  in  1878. 

I  find  that  there  is  no  flower  of  which  we  oan  determine  00 
little  the  character  of  the  future  bloom  as  the  Auricula,  both 
as  to  time  of  flowering  and  quality.  Thus,  this  has  been  a 
peculiarly  mild  winter,  and  in  ttie  early  autumn  I  should  have 
said  that  we  should  have  had  a  very  early  bloom*  My  plants 
were  top-dressed  earlier  than  usual,  and  I  should  have  in 
January  safely  affirmed  that  they  would  have  been  at  their  full 
bloom  by  the  middle  of  April.  Now,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have 
none  in,  and  from  what  I  hear  from  many  quarters  it  is  the 
same  with  other  growers.  Bnt  I  am  not  writing  about  this 
year's  prospects,  but  about  last  year's  doings.  However,  it  is 
not  irrelevant,  for  the  same  thing  took  place  last  year.  The 
winter,  although  not  so  mild  as  the  present  one,  was  yet  mild, 
and  equally  then  did  I  anticipate  an  early  bloom ;  but  by  the 
time  the  April  Show  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Sodety  took 
place  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  get  six  in  flower ; 
and  even  Mr.  Charles  Turner  with  his  immense  collection  vras 
so  hard  pushed  that  he  had  to  put  in  a  yellow  self  (Gorton*s 
StadthoMer)  to  make  up  his  twelve.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  one  cannot  do  with  the  Auricula  as  with  most  other 
florists'  flowers ;  you  cannot  force  it.  If  your  Hyacinths  are 
late  you  can  push  them  on ;  if  Oamations  are  late  yon  oan 
bring  them,  if  in  pots,  into  the  house ;  you  can  put  glass  oyer 
your  Dahlias,  or  forward  your  Gladioli  l^  enclosing  them ;  but 
the  Auricula  will  not  stand  it— nay,  more,  I  do  not  believe 
that  jou  can  advance  it  by  so  doing.  I  recollect  some  years 
ago  a  wiseacre,  who  knew  as  much  about  the  Auricula  as  I  do 
of  Sanscrit,  when  I  complained  that  the  day  fixed  for  a  show 
was  too  early,  said  I  had  yet  to  learn  some  of  the  first  elements 
of  the  art  of  growing  flowers,  and  that  if  they  were  not  ready 
I  should  make  them  be  so.  I  should  like  very  much  to  have 
Bet  him  to  grow  a  frame  of  Auriculas. 

I  am  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  a  great 
deal  too  much  fuss  has  been  made  about  the  difficulty  of  grow- 
ing them,  and  that  a  few  simple  facts  borne  in  mind  wiU 
enable  anyone  to  grow  them  successfully ;  and  at  the  risk  of 
repeating  myself  I  will  enumerate  what  these  facts  are,  for  I 
hope  to  see  the  number  of  those  who  admire  this  beautiful 
fiower  increasing.  Some  have,  I  know,  recenUy  undertaken  its 
culture,  and  I  hope  many  more  will  follow.  First,  the  Auricula 
is  very  impatient  dl  damp,  and  therefore  not  only  an  airy 
situation  but  an  airy  frame  should  be  chosen  for  it,  with  ven- 
tilators that  you  can  open  when  it  is  dangerous  to  lift  the 
sash.  I  never  allow  rain  to  fall  on  my  planto,  and  as  a  oonae- 
quence  the  beautiful  white  foliage  of  some  sorts  does  not  get 
splashed,  nor  does  water  lodge  in  the  heart  of  the  plants. 
Although  I  would  not  unnecessarily  expose  them  to  froet,  yet 
frost  is  not  so  injurious  to  them  as  damp.  Secondly,  they 
like  good  but  simple  compost.  When  one  reads  Uirough  the 
nostrums  recommended  by  some  of  the  old  growers  I  am  not 
surprised  that  they  were  for  ever  dilating  on  the  difficulty  of 
growing  them.  I  belieye  that  a  simple  compost  of  good  loam 
and  cow  dung  in  the  proportion  of  two-thircu  of  the  former  to 
one-third  of  the  latter,  and  a  littie  sharp  sand,  is  about  all 
that  is  required.  They  will  root  well  in  this,  and  then  in  the 
beginning  of  February  the  soil  should  be  removed  to  the  depth 
of  an  in<m  or  more,  and  the  pot  filled-in  with  well-decomposed 
sheep  manure.  Thirdly,  they  require--absolutely  require— to 
be  in  a  northern  aspect  in  the  summer.  Old  Mr.  Lightbody 
used  to  keep  his  in  that  position  summer  and  winter.  I  have 
also  done  so  more  than  once,  but  on  the  whole  I  rather  prefer 
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jhdng  ibam  in  •  loathenk  aspeot  ia  winter— in  foot,  I  limply 
lUn  niy  InuDM  vovucu 

I  tldnk  tliat  with  thflM  things  attended  to,  and  eare  in 
watering  and  keeping  the  pote  and  plants  dean,  anyone  may 
grow  Anrienlas ;  and  I  am  sure  this  is  not  more  tronble  than 
is  eonneoted  with  any  florists*  flower.  Last  year  I  had  three 
frames  of  plants  large  and  small;  this  year  my  stook  has 
been  increased  by  the  aoeession  of  some  of  my  dear  brother's 
phmts  and  from  other  sonroes  to  fiye  frames,  and  to  about 
Ave  hnndired  plants  large  and  small.  On  the  whole,  I  oannot 
say  my  general  bloom  last  season  was  as  good  as  I  hare  had 
it.  That  good  old  florist  lir.  Butcher,  of  Oamberwell,  when 
looUttg  at  my  plants  in  1872  said,  **  Sir,  if  yon  grow  Anrienlas 
lor  twenty  yearn  Ton  will  nerer  haTe  sneh  pUnts  again."  I 
am  indined  to  thmk  that  he  wss  not  far  from  the  tmth.  I  had 
some  fine  plants  in  for  the  show  in  May,  and  some  extraordi- 
nary blooms,  particnlarly  one  tmss  of  Ne  pins  Ultra.  It  had 
Ayo  pips,  and  I  laid  a  erown-piece  on  every  one  of  them,  and 
the  edge  of  the  flower  came  beyond  it — ^not  that  this  was  any 
adyantage :  the  refinement  of  the  fiower  was  gone ;  it  was 
coarse,  and  I  wonld  not  on  any  account  have  exhibited  it. 
Oeorge  Lightbody  maintained  the  high  opinion  I  have  always 
entertained  of  it,  and  gave  me  some  fine  blooms.  Some  seed- 
lings were  submitted  to  me,  and  of  these  I  may  say  something 
by-and-by ;  but  they  were  not  in  my  garden,  and  so  have  no 
place  in  these  notes.  I  had  nothing  new  to  Uoom,  and  con- 
tented myself  witik  the  old  favourites.  The  summer  was  cool, 
and  favourable  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  I  had  but 
veiy  few  summer  losses,  and  my  plants  when  housed  for  the 
winter  looked  very  well ;  and  although  the  growth  has  not  been 
so  great  as  in  some  seasons,  yet  I  never  had  a  healthier-looking 
oolleotion  of  plants.  The  following  varieties  maintained  the 
good  opinion  I  have  already  formed  of  them. 


OBIBN  SDQSS. 


TnilTs  ICajfloirtt 
Hadflon's  ApoUo 
SkaUl's  QmmaX  N«m 


Litton*!  Imperfttor 
Diokian's  Pake  of  Cambridge 


OBST  IDOBS. 


UfhOodT'a  BtahATd  HMdlj 
WatadwoM's  Conqnarar 


Cb>fwnMi*8  Maria 
Mwoan'a  UoiqiM 
Onnningham's  John  Wftttnton 


WBm  EnOBB. 

Fott'a  Bagnlitor  Haap's  Bmilisff  Baaaty 

CkuspbaU^  Bobart  Buns  Maodonald'a  Inoomparabla 

»  SBLTS. 


Bptfdias'a  Hetiopdittan 
OuDpball's  Pisano 

-D.,  DeaL 


Uc^tbodj'a  Lord  Cayda 
Mathflrwood's  OthaUo 


STDNOPB  HALL. 


[Thb  following  interesting  notes  arrived  at  our  office  too  late 
lor  indusion  in  our  commentary  last  week.] 

There  are  no  historical  incidents  connected  with  Sydnope 
Hoose,  wbSoh  was  bnt  a  small,  comfortable,  residsnee  until 
enlarged  by  its  late  owner.  Sir  Francis  Sacheverdl  Darwin,  M.D. 
These  enlargements  were  carried  out  in  1826,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  surrounding  grounds,  full  of  natural  beauties  and 
attractions,  were  greatly  improved  and  judidously  laid  out. 
^  Francis  also,  in  addition  to  other  features,  added  to  its 
attractions  by  the  forming  of  fountains,  alcoves,  and  grottoes 
in  Tarious  parts. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  the  Sydnope  brook, 
many  years  ago  Messrs.  Dakeyne  established  flax  mills  of 
rsnuurkable  construction,  for  the  hydraulic  machinery  of 
which  they  took  out  a  patent.  "  The  madiine  called  the 
*  Equalinnm,'  now  in  general  use  (189S)  for  the  spinning  of 
flax,  was  also  invented  by  the  same  gentlemen  in  their  mi- 
nority, for  whidi,  in  1794,  a  patent  was  granted  to  their  father 
Danld  Dakeyne,  sen.,  of  Darley  Dale,  Esq.,  *  for  a  machine 
lor  tha  purpose  of  preparing  and  spinning  of  flax,  denominated 
the  Bqualinum.' "  This  tnachino  became  afterwards  commonly 
known  as  the  "  gill  machinery."  The  lakes  or  reservoirs  for 
these  works  formed  a  very  picturesque  feature  in  the  landscape. 

In  the  grounds  attached  to  Sydnope  House,  and  in  a  part 
eabed  **  The  Bough,"  a  breed  cf  wild  boars  were  for  many 
yews  kept,  and  rouned  about  undisturbed  in  all  the  wild 
fiaroenesa  of  their  nature— one  being  occasionally  hunted,  or 
otherwise  killed,  and  eaten,  the  <* boar's  head"  gracing  the 
board  in  troe  medinval  stylel  In  1887  the  herd  had  beoome 
xedneed  to  a  single  boar— the  last  of  his  race-*a  fine  noble- 
looUng  and  venenible  animal,  with  tusks  of  enonnoi^a  size* 


This,  the  last  of  the  wild  pig»— ii2tiiiiu«  Bomofionm— had  been 
caught  and  kept  some  weeks  in  a  sty  in  the  farmyard  for  fat- 
tening. Sir  Francis  Darwin  determined  that  as  '*  Jack,"  as  the 
boar  was  named,  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  "  The  Bough," 
and  was  the  last  of  his  noble  race,  he  should  die  as  he  had 
Uved,  in  his  primitive  wildness.  A  "  boar  hunt "  was  therefore 
determined  upon,  and,  the  boar  having  previoudy  been  turned 
out  into  his  native  **  Bough,"  a  cavdeade,  ft  la  Wouvemumt, 
was  formed,  and  accompanied  by  a  number  of  dogs  and  a 
large  number  of  persons  on  foot,  descended  into  tiie  valley. 
This  cavdcade  and  the  whole  event  were  graphically  described 
in  a  poem,  whidi  we  quote : — 

"  A  goodly  alght  it  mm  to  aaa 
\  Thftt  mom  tho  gallaot  oompaoy, 

Thftt  bUthe  and  aamr  fbr  tba  ^ort. 
Ware  gathorad  in  tha  atable  eooit. 
Sir  Franoia  roda  a  aoal  blaok  ataad, 
Of  mafeUe  Ikigh,  and  nobla  bread ; 
Of  Taltaiean  tba  aoat  be  woia, 
ffia  daztar  band  a  platol  bora. 
And  at  bia  aida,  from  gtrdla  ainiig. 
A  bnntar'a  oarred  oatlaaa  bong. 
Hla  daogbtar  fair  a  paUrey  graiaad. 
In  lady's  ambla  dafUy  paoad; 
Obadiant  to  bia  gentle  load 
Tbongb  fl«ry  atlU,  bia  naek  b«  bowed. 
Two  aqoirea  attended  on  the  kni^t, 
Arm'd  duly  for  tbe  aylvan  tight 
Wltb  eanblnaa,  whoaa  deadly  aim 
Might  well  at  dlatanoe  atrike  tbe  game; 
And  eaob  waa  mounted  on  a  ataea 
Aa  fit  to  aanra  bia  lord  in  need. 

*  Of  email  folk,  too,  a  Tarions  bard 
Awaited  all  their  maater'a  word; 
Soma,  dogs  in  hempen  leaabea  lead, 
Of  old  and  noble  English  breed, 
Of  tawny  ooat  and  sinewy  limb. 
And,  angered,  sore  of  aapeet  grim ; 
And  one  prepana  a  borae  and  gear 
The  slaagfatered  wild  boar  home  to  bear; 
And  others  idly  mingle  there, 
Jn  hope  tbe  d^r'a  dlaport  to  abaraw 
And  pointers,  qpaniala,  smooth  and  rong^ 
Blaok,  brown,  and  white,  and  weak,  and  tough, 
AU  yelp'd  in  dlaoord  there." 
*  *  «  « 

The  hunting  party  soon  found  the  boar,  but  he  having  been 
kept  in  a  sty  for  some  time,  and  grown  fat  and  effeminate, 
gave  but  little  sport,  and  was  ignobly  shot  while  squatting  on 
his  haunches  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  where  he  had  turned  to  keep 
the  dogs  at  bay.  His  body,  as  a  trophy,  was  carried  back  in 
triumph  to  Sydnope  House. 

Sir  Frauds  Sacheverdl  Darwin,  the  former  owner  of  Sydnope 
House,  was  the  second  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin , 
the  author  of  *'  The  Botanic  Garden,"  *<  Zoonomia,"  "  Loves  of 
the  Plants,"  and  other  works  of  a  like  philosophical  diaracter, 
by  his  second  wife  Blizabeth,  widow  of  Colond  B.  S.  Pole,  of 
Badboume  Hall,  and  half  brother  of  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Shrews- 
bury, to  whidi  family  Darwin,  the  author  of  *' Origin  of 
Spedes,"  bdongs.  The  family  was  originally  of  Cleatham, 
in  Lincolnshire.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  redded  at  Derby  and 
Liohfldd,  and  became  the  possessor  of  Breadsdl  Priory,  in 
that  county,  on  Uie  death  of  his  son  Erasmus,  by  whom  it 
had  been  pm'chased.  This  passed  to  Sir  Francis  Darwin,  who 
ultimately  removed  thither  from  Sydnope  House. 

THE  WEATHEB  NEAB  MAIDSTONE. 

At^  Yinters  Park  the  weather  has  lately  been  very  severe  for 
three  or  four  days.  On  Tuesday  morning  (March  lOth)  the 
thermometer  registered  T  of  frost,  on  Wednesday  morning 
IS**,  and  on  Thursday  ir.  The  frost  has  been  accompanied 
with  a  condderable  fall  of  snow  on  two  days,  but  to-day, 
Friday,  it  has  entirely  disappeared  and  the  frost  with  it. 

The  mild  weather  previous  to  the  frost  brought  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  into  bloom.  The  former  were  fidl  out ; 
and  dthough  the  trees  have  been  protected  hj  the  best  means 
at  conmiand,  most  of  the  blossoms  are  destroyed.  I  find  eight 
out  of  ten  so  injured  and  the  embryo  fruit  has  turned  black,  so 
that  all  hopes  of  saving  them  are  over.  The  renudning  few, 
if  they  henceforth  go  on  uninterrupted,  cannot  lead  me  to 
prophesy  but  a  short  crop ;  and  as  it  is  the  finest  blooms  that 
are  destroyed,  I  apprdiend  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong  as  far  as 
my  trees  are  concenied* 

With  regard  to  Peaches  and  Keotarines  there  were  only  about 
four  Uoonis  in  a  doaen  fnUy  out,  excepting  one  or  two  of  the 
forward  sorts,  and  these  being  in  a  more  shdtered  spot  have 
not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  suff«red.  On  most  trees  there  is  a 
capital  show  of  blooma  to  come,  so  I  hope  we  shall  once  more 
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be  iAvonred  with  a  good  orop.  My  trees  hftTe  fox  a  losg  time 
been  proteoied  by  hexagon  netting  and  irigi  domo,  aa  well  as 
by  Lanrel  twigs  and  Sprnoe  Fii ;  the  object  of  this  is  to  keep 
the  bnds  in  a  more  backward  state  till  such  severe  frosts  as 
we  have  lately  had  are  not  likely  to  yisit  ns.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  how  others  have  fared  from  this  late  frost. 
I  snppose  it  has  bean  general* — ^Thouas  Beoobd. 


OLD  APPLE  TREES.  AND  WHAT  TO  DO 

WITH  THEM. 

Inquibisb  haying  of  late  been  made  abont  the  pruning  and 
Inanagement  of  old  Apple  trees,  and  as  there  are  few  districts 
where  moxe  of  this  frnit  is  grown  than  in  the  neighboorhood 
of  Maidstone,  I  make  no  apology  for  describing  the  general 
praetiee  in  sneh  eases.  Very  old  Apple  trees  are  here  only 
found  in  the  grounds  of  the  wealthy,  or  it  may  be  of  the  care- 
less class  of  cultivators,  for  the  fruit-grower  who  pays  a  high 
rent  for  his  holding  cannot  afford  to  retain  old  trees  xmless 
they  are  of  some  favourite  sort ;  yet  there  are  old  trees,  and 
they  have  to  be  dealt. with  as  such,  and  if  the  operator  is  a 
new  beginner  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  does  much 
harm,  and  half  a  dozen  years  afterwards  blames  himself  for  not 
having  had  them  all  grubbed-up.  There  is,  however,  often  a 
tenacity  to  old  trees ;  and  the  gardener  or  amateur  fruit-grower, 
thinidng  something  can  be  imbde  of  them,  straightway  sets  to 
work  with  the  pnUiing  knife  and  saw,  and  the  moss-grown 
thickets  of  bran^es  are  severely  thinned-out.  In  all  probability 
the  shape  of  the  tree  is  improved,  and  it  is  thought  a  great 
change  for  the  better  has  been  made.  Unfortunately  the  issue 
often  proves  the  reverse ;  for  although  some  useful  good  fruit 
may  result  in  the  first  year,  if  the  preceding  autumn  has  been 
favourable  for  the  buds  setting  well  and  strongly,  yet  after  that 
improvement  is  often  at  an  end.  Such  instances  are  common 
— in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  old  fruit-growers  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  condemn  any  severe 
cutting  of  an  old  fruit  tree  as  being  almost  sure  to  end  in  dis- 
appointment. 

As  it  is  certain  that  Apple  trees  as  well  as  everything  else 
do  get  old,  the  question  likeljr  to  be  asked  is.  What  can  we  do 
with  them?  The  man  of  business  who  sends  his  hundreds  of 
bushels  to  market  every  week  says, "  Destroy  them,  and  plant 
something  else  for  a  few  years,  after  whidi  Apples  may  be 
tried  again ; "  but  some  careful  and  skilful  orchard  managers 
contrive  to  keep  these  old  trees  in  a  healthy  good-bearing  con- 
dition longer  than  their  neighbours.  If  we  look  into  their 
practice  we  shall  see  that  their  trees  have  never  been  subjected 
to  the  barlMurons  ordeal  of  a  severe  pruning,  but  that  their 
growth  has  been  encouraged,  and  only  slight  amputations  made 
each  season  during  the  early  years  of  the  tree's  growth ;  that 
a  yearly  supervision  had  heia  exercised  when  it  had  arrived  at 
mature  age,  just  cutting  off  sufficient  every  season  to  pevent 
the  tree  havhig  a  crowded  appearance.  These  cuttmgs,  of 
course,  become  less  and  less  each  year  as  the  trees  attain  age, 
and  the  growth  becomes  less  free ;  and  finally,  when  this  is  con- 
fined to  the  formation  of  spurs,  it  is  not  prudent  to  allow  too 
many  of  them  to  be  formed,  or  at  all  events  to  allow  the  tree 
to  become  too  much  stunted.  When  such  is  the  case  it  is 
better  to  apply  manure  to  the  roots  to  accelerate  growth  rather 
than  subject  the  tree  to  such  fearful  amputations  as  are  often 
seen ;  for  there  is  more  analogy  between  vegetable  and  animal 
life  when  in  an  advanced  stage  than  is  often  supposed,  and 
the  one  cannot  bear  a  serious  surgical  operation  any  more  than 
the  other,  hence  the  failure ;  whereas  by  a  careful  and  coaxing 
process  the  tree  may  be  encouraged  to  develope  itself  into  the 
largest  dimensions  it  is  capable  of  assuming.  Itfi  measure  of 
years  is  also  augmented — ^not  that  such  can  be  extended  to 
an  indefinite  period,  but  it  can  be  done  to  a  certain  extent. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  a  severe  pruning 
hastens  the  dissolution  of  the  tree,  as  wdd  as  renders  its  later 
yean  unfruitful. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  more  especially  to  standard 
Apple  trees  standing  a  considerable  distance  apart,  with  suffi- 
cient room  on  all  sides  to  form  large  fine  heads,  from  some  of 
which  it  is  not  unusual  for  forty  bushels  of  fruit  to  be  gathered. 
Such  trees,  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  cordons,  espa- 
liers, and  other  fancy  forms  (and  doubtless  they  have  all  their 
advantages),  axe  the  main  sources  from  which  the  million 
obtain  Uieir  fruit,  and  an  orchard  of  them  when  at  its  prime 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  prettieet  objects  that  can  he  looked 
upon  in  May  and  September.  As  it  is  advisaUe  to  prolong 
the  bearing  cobdition  ol  snoh  trees,  the  mode  above  recom- 


mended is  more  likely  to  do  so  than  letting  them  alone  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  then  cutting  from  them  dozens  of 
faggots.  It  may  be  asked,  *'  What  can  be  done  with  the  trees 
when  by  accidental  droumstances  they  have  been  neglected  ?'* 
I  would  say,  At  once  destroy  the  most  unpromising,  trees,  out 
but  sparing^  those  that  are  left,  and  by  planting  others  where 
they  are  likely  to  do  well,  a  supply  may  perhaps  be  kept  up. 
Of  course,  circumstances  will  regulate  this  in  a  great  measure, 
but  it  will  often  be  found  that  in  after  years,  when  the  young 
trees  are  arriving  at  a  good  bearing  condition,  the  regret  will 
be  that  the  whole  of  the  old  trees  were  not  destroyed  at  first. 

Another  question  has  been  mooted,  and  that  is,  "  Cannot 
old  trees  of  indifferent  kinds  be  grafted  with  newer  and  better 
sorts  ?"  This  they  can  be  easily  enough,  and  by  cutting  off 
all  the  branches  at  some  smooth  place  where  they  are  only 
fkbout  the  thickness  of  a  broom  handle,  they  can  be  grafted 
readily,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  or 
more  of  such  heads  on  a  tree.  '*  But  how  do  thqr  succeed?" 
is  the  question.  Alas  1  too  often  badly.  They  grow  the  first 
year  freely  enough,  and,  perhaps,  for  one  or  two  years  after 
that ;  then  canker  often  sets  in,  or  it  may  be  the  grafts  get 
broken  off  with  high  winds,  and  in  half  a  dozen  years  the  tree 
not  unhrequently  dies.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  it  is  old 
and  stunted.  If  young,  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  it  will  do 
very  weU  and  last  many  years,  and  with  a  little  care  for  the  first 
few  years  the  grafts  may  be  prevented  from  being  blown  out ; 
but  it  is  only  with  healthy  young  trees  that  success  is  at  all 
certain,  and  the  experienced  workman  can  tell  tolerably  well 
at  a  glance  which  will  do  and  which  are  uncertain.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  trees  like  the  above,  when  cut  down,  bear  fruit 
sooner  than  those  grafted  on  young  maiden  stocks;  but 
whether  it  is  prudent  to  depend  on  a  cut-down  tree  or  plant  a 
new  one,  is  one  of  the  questions  that  can  only  be  solved  on 
the  spot.  Generally  speaking,  where  a  healthy  young  tree  of 
an  indifferent  kind  occupies  a  good  position^  it  is  best  to  cut 
it  dqwn  and  graft  it  with  a  better  kind,  as  it  will  quickly  bear 
fruit  and  do  well ;  but  it  would  be  quite  another  thing  if  that 
tree  had  to  be  removed.  In  this  case  the  young  small  one 
would  have  the  advantage.  But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  further 
on  this  h^,  as  individual  cases,  as  well  as  individual  wants, 
point  out  what  is  prudent  to  be  done  better  than  any  amount 
of  general  instruction. — J.  Bobbon. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY.— No.  4. 

GiBDKNiNa,  as  we  understand  the  term,  does  not  exist  among 
the  natives  of  Mentone.  The  gardens,  such  as  they  are,  are 
planted  with  Oranges  and  Lemons  with  a  view  to  profit ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  some  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
take  care  of  tnemselves,  there  it  no  attempt  at  what  we  call 
gardening.  The  climate  is  so  favourable  to  vegetation  that 
the  native  population  have  all  they  require  without  much 
effort ;  but  such  a  style  of  gardening  does  not  quite  suit  an 
Englishman's  ideas,  uid  even  there  he  who  desires  to  indulge 
his  taste  must  surmount  many  difficulties  to  enable  him  to  do 
so.  The  only  place  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  garden  is  that 
formed  by  the  eminent  English  physician  Dr.  Henry  Bennet, 
whose  name  is  so  dosely  associated  with  that  of  Mentone  and 
the  health-resorts  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  out  of  the  town  on  the  road  to 
Genoa,  and  just  beyond  the  Italian  frontier,  the  visitor  may 
see  the  British  flag  waving  on  one  of  the  watch  towers  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Grimaldi.  One  wonders  at  first  what  it  can 
mean,  and  the  idea  of  a  British  protectorate  over  the  youngest 
of  European  kingdoms  is  a  pardonable  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. On  inquiry,  however,  at  the  custom-house,  which  la 
close  by,  we  are  told  that  it  is  the  English  garden  of  **  Le 
Doctenr  Bennet."  Looking  at  the  place  from  below  it  seenia 
an  odd  situation  on  which  to  make  a  garden.  To  all  appear- 
ance it  is  the  face  of  a  precipitous  rocky  mountain  where 
nothing  but  a  bare  vegetation  exists,  and  like  the  other  banen 
spots  of  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  the  most  unlikely  plaoea 
for  such  a  purpose.  But  let  us  ascend  the  winding  tradk 
which  aigaags  up  to  the  village  of  Grimaldi,  and  after  mount- 
ing a  height  of  abont  200  feet  we  reaoh  the  entrance.  How 
suddenly  all  ideas  of  rocky  hpoienness  are  dispelled  1  FzoBa 
the  gate  a  broad  walk  extendi  in  a  straight  line,  with  square 
stone  pillars  on  either  side  at  distances  of  18  feet  apart,  and 
festooning  from  pillar  to  pillar  tee  climbing  plants  of  variooa 
kinds,  among  which  we  observed  fine  specimens  of  Mar6ehal 
Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Bosesl  Clematis  of  different  kindSy 
Passifloras,  <feo.,  and  on  the  borders  there  are  large  speoinume 
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o(  aneh  photi  w  w«  m  011I7  aemiitonud  to  ms  dwarfed  In  Boww 
poti  in  grtwihwwM  kt  horn*.  Hen  were  immenM  plauti  of 
SklTuinTolaonU,  qnit«  k  gnat  ihnibsloiioiu^  in  flower;  Bal- 
Tiaipleadeni,  U8dla»go*rborM,PoWsalagT«ndlflon,  Luiteiik 
TertMUMMM.klleqiMUTluMaBdilinib'lik*.  Under  the  nune  ot 
BalviA  fnlsena  wm  a.  huaume  tree  at  loehiouu  gnndiJlanun 
with  it*  floe  blue  tniBpet-ihaped  flow«n.  On  ene  of  the  ter- 
nmi  WM  ft  fine  pilr  of  Uou  Bniete,  the  lekTei  of  whioh  tram 
9  to  10  feet  long,  uid  iir  Inxniiaat  heilth;  and  near  them, 
Ttmbling  in  piDtnrHqne  n*itu«l  anUnslement,  wm  a  biUliuit 
mMi  of  the  ohwoiiDg  Seneoia  aikanoidea  hi  fnll  bloom.  The 
TDof  of  a  thed  *M  complete^  eorered  with  a  Bon([afnTillBa 
with  a  fine  red  flawar  wbioh  we  had  never  leen  before.  Dr. 
Bennet  rsoraTed  it  under  the  name  of  B.  Wanewiazii,  bat 
whether  it  u  diitlnet  from  the  ipedei  nmall;  grown  in  Engliah 
garden!  it  doubtful,  afl  it  ii  qoite  powibla  that  Uie  intauit;  of 


eolonr  niujw  due  to  the  itrong  nmlight  tmdei  wbioh  II  wm 
baaUng.  W«  law  tho  nina  plant  grown  in-doota  under  gliM, 
and  it  wu  mn<di  pder  and  more  of  a  manta  oolonr.  It  ii  very 
remarkable  the  ^eat  that  the  inteniit;  of  light  has  hare  on 
the  oolonr  of  flowsn.  Planti  of  Primula  uneniii  follyeipoaed 
were  of  the  deapeit  red,  while  the  aame  when  slight!;  shaded 
were  of  the  tame  eolonr  we  are  aoenitomed  to  lee  them  at 
home.  Bnt  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  plants  in  the  garden 
was  one  of  TaeaoniB  ignea  growdng  againat  one  of  the  terrace 
walla  in  the  most  lusutiamt  manner,  and  literallj  smothered 
with  its  fleiy  red  bloiaoms ;  one  oan  hardly  imaglua  an;tliing 
mora  rleh  and  beantifnl  than  that  plent  was.  Another  plant 
that  attracted  our  attention  was  a  fine  tree  of  Abntilon  Ihia 
de  HalakoS,  fnll  of  its  large,  drooping,  ricbly-itreaked  flowsn. 
This  remarkable  guden  is  a  aeriee  of  terraoea  one  above  the 
other,  mneh  in  the  atjla  of  what  we  ahonld  suppose  the  hang- 


ing SbkUbs  of  Babylon  to  bare  bean.  It  overhangt  the  Genoa 
road  already  numtionad,  and  in  front  of  it  lies  Uie  bins  Medi- 
terranean, whiid),  on  the  oeeasions  we  Tisited  the  garden,  lay 
at  its  base  smooth  and  pladd  as  a  mirror,  and  the  grey  outline 
ol  Condea  in  the  distanoe.  ^le  whole  extent  ia  about  eight 
•eras,  all  of  whidt  will  nlUmataly  be  iueluded  nnder  etUtiva- 
tion,  bnt  at  ^eaant  ft  eoaaideTalda  portion  of  this  is  only  in 
the  proMss  of  being  enelosad.  Next  the  Genoa  road  and  on 
the  T«iy  brink  of  a  perpandienlar  loek  it  Is  enslosad  by  a  wall 
— the  wall  ot  tha  anoient  oaatle,  and  tlM  hm  of  this  wall  baa 
been  ntllised  tnr  Dr.  Bennet  m  a  place  on  which  to  grow  a  lieh 
wtlleetlon  ot  Oaotaeen  and  other  inoonlents.  Instead  ot  a 
coping,  the  wall  ia  sumunmted  fay  a  trough,  wblsh  is  filled  with 
BoitaMe  soil  in  whieb  thcM  plants  are  growing.  This  was 
begnn  by  way  of  an  axperiment,  and  has  bean  perfectly  cne- 
eeMfoL  On  the  lowMtarraoe  is  an  elaborate  pleee<rfrookwotk 
planted  with  aneeulents,  and  amcoig  thcae  we  obaaned  Ana 


, W»  remarked  Opnnl 

O.  fnlrisidna,  0.  Fiens-Bidloa,  O.  mierodaayi,  0.  MalHaonl, 
and  0.  eylia^lea ;  iJoe  mitrNlormls,  A.  aUluis,  A.  Tarl^ata ; 
HaaembryanfliMnum  eeblnatam,  M.  hispldum,  H.  pertoUatnm, 
If.  Echmannl,  U.  aorditoUnm,  and  U.  oarbatum ;  CSerens  ra- 
mosus,  0.  pnidonlfenis,  0.  virens,  C.  tormosus,  C.  Uartlni, 
C.  triangnlHis,  0.  laipentinns,  0.  Fastonlanoa ;  but  tbeae  aia 
not  a  tiOM  of  the  edUeetlon. 

When  the  irtiole  of  tha  spaa*  irtdeb  la  now  bring  enelnaed 
yidds  to  tha  dailgns  wbiob  Di,  Bennet  Intoidi  to  aaxiy  out. 


this  bartan  grey  moontaln  will  beoooM  a  paradise  clothed 
with  luxuriant  TegetaUon  gathared  from  tropieal  and  snb-tro- 
|deal  allmes ;  and  whoi  completed  wQl  remain  a  manorial  of 
theganinsof  onewhohM  done  10  much  not  only  to  ameliorate 
the  bodily  suffering  of  bla  fellow  ereatuies,  bnt  to  oontribute 
to  tbair  mental  pleasure* 

Our  illustration  ieltaken  from  Dr.  Bennat's  wock,  "  Spring 
and  Winter  on  the  Shore*  of  the  Uediterranaan,"  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  antwtainiug  books  we  have  erei  nad.— B. 


A  FEW  W0BD8  ABOUT  LAWNS. 
I  BiLisTU  tite  lawn*  ot  the  United  Kingdom,  in  point  ot 
genenl  good  maDagameut  and  the  liTely  green  whieb  they 
pnaent  to  tba  ^e,  are  not  equalled  by  those  of  an;  other 
oountry ;  and  I  bave  heard  that  forelgiMM,  when  -visiting  our 
pobUepark*  or  the  eonntry  home*  of  ouz  nobility  and  gentry, 
reeognue  and  aia  eharmad  with  this  partienlar  feature  ot 
BriUab  gaidenlng.  Certainly  there  are  few  features  connected 
with  a  country  rsaidanee  whieh  add  mora  to  the  beauty  ol  the 
plaoa  and  the  anjoyment  of  the  bunily  than  wall-kept  lawni, 
affording,  m  they  do  at  all  aaaaons,  uat  shade  of  eolonr  so 
lefreriiing  to  the  sight,  and  on  wbldi  the  aye  lores  to  rest. 
Whan,  M  generally  is  the  ease,  lawns  adjoin  the  honae,  and 
ue  naoesaarily  saan  bom  tha  window*  of  the  principal  ritting 
and  other  rooms,  it  becomes  Ughly  important  that  they  be 
kqtt  in  flrst-rata  eondltion,  both  h  regudi  the  freab  healthy 
•ppaatanoe  ot  the  grass  and  tha  general  naatocM  of  the  iwsrd. 
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It  IB  ft  faol  thai  the  mftjoiiiy  of  ladies  and  genUemeiit  even 
whan  radding  at  their  eonntry  seata,  spend  tha  greater  portion 
of  their  time  ivithin-doors ;  and  it  is  therefore  neeeaeary,  as 
one  means  of  oontribnting  to  their  enjoyment,  that  all  dreased 
gronnds  seen  from  the  irindows  of  the  mansion  he  kept  in  as 
orderly  a  state  as  possible.  In  some  plaeee  the  strength 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  lawns  and  other  dressed 
gronnds  in  order  is  insufficient  for  the  extent  of  ground  to  be 
ffone  oTer.  In  suoh  instanoes  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
have  the  work  to  do  to  maintain  that  order  and  neatness 
without  which  dressed  grounds  lose  their  principal  channs.  I 
think  I  am  pretty  nearly  correct  in  saying,  that  to  keep  an  acre 
of  lawn  in  firat-rafe  order  the  year  through  requires  as  much 
labour  as  the  same  extent  of  kitchen  garden  cropped  in  the 
usual  way.  It  is,  howeyer,  difficult  to  make  this  understood  by 
those  who  haye  not  had  practical  experience  in  the  matter,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  strength  required  to  maintain  good  order  in 
both  departments. 

If  we  would  really  haye  a  fine  lawn,  with  a  sward  like  yelyet, 
exhibiting  the  hue  of  the  emerald,  we  must  keep  it  free  from 
all  coarse-growing  weeds,  such  as  Dandelions,  Plantains,  <feo. 
Of  all  intruders  amongst  the  herbage  of  lawns,  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  keep  under  subjection  is  Uie  round-leayed  Plantain, 
Plantago  major.  Nothing  short  of  digging  it  out  by  the  root 
will  be  of  use.  If  any  portions  of  the  ro6ts  are  left  they  will 
be  certain  to  grow,  and  each  become  an  independent  plant, 
thereby  forming  a  mass  where  only  one  existed  before.  March 
and  April  are  the  proper  months  in  whidi  to  go  oyer  lawns  for 
the  purpose  of  giying  them  a  general  clearing  from  weeds,  and 
applying  a  top-dressing  where  the  condition  of  the  sward  re- 
quires suoh.  After  the  weeds  are  cleared  off,  the  holes  from 
which  they  haye  been  taken  should  be  fiUed  with  fine  soil,  oyer 
which,  and  all  other  bare  spaces,  scatter  some  Dutch  Cloyer  and 
lawn-grass  seeds.  Then  go  oyer  the  whole  surface  with  a  bush 
harrow,  following  with  the  roller.  If  the  surface  is  dry  when 
the  last  two  operations  are  being  performed,  all  the  better.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  regular  mowing  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
smooth  surface,  and  this  operation  should  not  be  neglected. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  mostly  performed  with  the  mowing 
machine ;  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go  oyer  lawns  with  the 
sojjrthe  twice  or  thrice  during  the  season.  The  best  machines 
will  leaye  some  bents  uncut,  which  detract  from  the  look  of 
the  sward,  and  their  remoyal  requires  an  occasional  applica- 
tion of  the  si^ythe.  AH  inequalities  in  the  general  leyel  of  the 
surface  should  be  done  away  with,  as  a  few  of  these,  whether 
dipping  below  or  rising  aboye  the  general  level,  mar  the  look 
of  an  otherwise  fine  sweep  of  lawn. 

In  bringing  heights  or  hollows  to  the  desired  level,  in  the 
iSrst  place  the  turf  must  be  removed  from  them  and  put  pn  one 
side ;  then,  as  the  case  may  be,  reduce  or  fill-up  to  the  proper 
level  the  spot  causing  the  inequality,  and  replace  the  turf 
again,  finishing  by  making  it  hard  and  firm  with  the  turf- 
beater.  In  the  case  of  fiUhig-up  hollows,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  sinking  of  the  fresh  soU.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  the  turf  on  these  be  left  a  littie  hi^er  than  that  of 
the  surrounding  sward. 

When  levelling  the  surface  of  a  lawn  by  pieoeing,  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  using  any  turf  but  what  is  found  on  the  spot.  If 
new  turf  from  a  pasture  field  is  used,  it  will  likely  give  to  the 
sward  a  patchy  appearance ;  and  this  is  an  undesirable  feature 
for  the  surface  of  a  lawn  to  assume.  Where  many  inequslities 
exist  on  a  lawn,  the  turf  should  be  all  taken  off,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  properly  levelled  and  made  moderately  hard  by 
treading  the  whole  with  the  feet ;  then,  immediately  before 
replacing  the  turf,  go  over  it  witti  the  rake  for  tiiie  purpose  of 
giving  a  little  roughness  to  the  surface  before  the  turf  is  laid 
upon  it.  The  person  who  does  the  work  of  replacing  the  turf 
should  have  at  hand  some  fine  soil  for  the  purpose  of  packing 
with,  as  the  turf  will  not  be  all  of  a  thickness.  Every  care, 
however,  should  be  taken  at  the  time  they  are  being  cut  to 
have  them  of  uniform  breadth  and  thickness,  more  particularly 
the  latter,  as  if  they  are  not  so,  much  time  is  wasted  l^ough 
having  to  remove  or  add  fresh  soil  as  the  turfing  proceeds.  It 
is  therefore  essential  to  making  a  good  finish  that  the  turf  be 
all  of  as  near  arthiokness  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it.  As  the 
turfing  proceeds  it  must  be  be«teii  down  firmly,  leaving  the 
surface  smooth  and  regular,  and  when  all  is  laid,  haye  a  good 
rolling  with  a  hevr^^  roller. 

This  plan  of  obtuning  unif oimify  of  sorfaee  is  mnch  prefer* 
able  and  more  economical  in  the  end  than  attempting  to  do  so 
by  dealiitg  with  spots  here  and  there,  as  all  such  psAddng 
comes  ahoxt  of  giidng  to  the  sorfaee  that  fine  finish  obtained 


by  lif  thig  the  whole  breadth  at  once.— J.  Haxicosd,  BrayUm^-^ 
{The  Gardener,)        

NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

WHiT  can  be  done  with  the  limited  means  of  a  two-lig^t  frame 
towards  producing  a  supply  of  flower$  for  the  drawing-room 
throughout  the  year,  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer,  inaamuoh 
as  we  often  see  greenhouses  containing  extensiye  coUections  of 
plants  almost  destitute  of  flowers  from  October  until  the  follow- 
mg  April.  However,  if  too  much  is  not  attempted — for  the 
amateur  more  ftrequently  fails  by  attempting  too  much  than  in 
being  satisfied  witn  a  few  easily-cultivated  but  good  plants— I 
am  confident  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  few  flowering  plants 
at  all  seasons,  with  the  aid  of  a  two-light  frame  and  other  little 
inexpensive  contrivances  which  I  shaU  hereafter  explain.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  show  with  what  plants  this  desideratum  niay 
be  accomplished,  I  will  premise  that  there  must  be  no  huddling 
of  them  together  merely  because  they  have  a  solitary  flower  or 
a  few  green  leaves  upon  tiiem,  but  the  whole  frame  must  be 
given  to  the  plants  enumerated,  and  after  they  have  done  flower- 
mg  they  must  not  be  returned  to  the  frame,  but  be  either  thrown 
away  or  preserved  in  a  room  or  window  until  the  following 
gammer. 

A  two-light  frame  of  the  usual  dimensions  will  cover  an  area 
of  86  square  feet,  and,  idlowins  on  an  average  each  plant  to 
occupy  half  a  square  foot,  will  hold  six  dozen  flowering  plants, 
or,  as  they  will  not  all  be  in  flower  at  ttie  same  time,  say  nine 
dozen  plants. 

Supposing,  then,  the  season  when  there  is  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty m  pr(Sucing  flowers,  and  when,  in  consequence,  they  are 
the  greatest  luxury,  to  commence  in  October  and  end  in  April, 
the  following  plants  will  be  most  suitable.  From  October  to 
Christmas  Chrysanthemums,  Pelargoniums,  Salvias,  Cinerarias, 
Primulas;  Bussian,  Neapolitan,  and  other  Violets;  with  Collin- 
sias,  Clintonias,  and  Mignonette.  From  December  until  March 
the  above  annuals,  with  Violets,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  the 
following  bulbs :  Scillas,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Hyacinths,  Tu- 
lips, Narcissuses,  and  Jonquils.  From  April  until  June  the 
whole  of  the  above  annuals,  with  Schizanthuses  and  Ten-week 
Stocks,  a  variety  of  Chinese,  Tea-scented,  Bourbon,  and  other 
Boees,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Pelargoniums.  In  summer, 
plants  in  rooms  are  not  so  much  cared  for ;  and  if  they  are,  a  list 
of  the  kinds  suitable  is  not  necessary,  as  there  are  few  persons 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  plants  best  adapted  for  that 
season. 

To  give  the  treatment  of  all  these  plants  would  reauire  con- 
sideraole  space ;  but  as  the  time  to  commence  their  culture  is  at 
hand,  the  necessary  information  respecting  them  will  be  given 
shortly.  In  the  meantime,  persons  intending^  to  cultivate  them 
cannot  be  wrong  in  purchasing  good  varieties  of  any  of  the 
above  genera*. 

After  froshr  nights  and  sunless  days  there  is  little  warmth  in 
the  earth.  There  will  be  no  advantage  in  sowing  annuals  in 
the  borders  for  a  fortnight  to  come.  A  collection  of  German 
and  Ten-week  Stocks  may,  however,  be  sown  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall,  or  in  any  other  warm  place  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected at  mght  in  severe  weather. 

A  Idtohen  garden  should  be  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
and  be  as  near  as  possible  to  both  it  and  the  stables,  communi- 
cating with  each  pretty  easily  and  directly,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  going  through  the  pleasure  grounds.  The  reason 
of  these  things  is  plain  and  simple.  As  a  kitchen  is  in  itself 
ffenerally  kept  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the  kitchen  garden 
has  to  be  in  communication  with  it,  the  two  should  be  in  close 
proximity.  The  manure,  also,  from  the  stables,  having  to  be 
used  in  the  kitchen  garden,  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  readily 
applied,  and  hence  the  desirableness  of  connecting  the  two  parts 
as  nearly  as  can  be  done. 

Ail  round  the  inside  of  the  kitchen  garden^  whether  it  has 
walls  or  not,  there  should  be  a  border  of  greater  or  less  width, 
that  acoording  to  its  aspect  the  various  kinds  of  suitable  plants 
which  take-up  little  space  or  require  a  peculiar  position  ma^  find 
their  proper  place.  Such  borders  are  still  more  requisite  when 
there  are  wails  to  give  space  for  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  to  spread 
in  them,  and  to  bring  the  trees  more  thoroughly  within  reach. 
They  may  vary  in  width  from  6  to  12  feet  according  to  the  size 
of  the  garden  and  the  kind  of  tree  that  has  to  be  cultivated  in 
them.  Borders  with  a  sunny  aspect  can  be  wider  than  such  as 
are  colder  and  more  shaded. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  walks,  and  either  at  the  front  or  back 
of  another  small  border,  a  good  p^aoe  for  fruit  trees  treated  as 
espaliers  wiU  be  found.  When  walls  are  not  used  and  there  are 
not  enough  of  them  for  growing  suoh  things  as  some  of  the 
better  kinds  of  Pears,  espalier  fences  will  be  a  useful  substitute^ 
and  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  advantage  for  Apples ; 
likewise  strong  wire  fences  about  6  feet  high  are  mostfy  pre- 
ferred to  wooden  ones  for  appearance  and  durabiliiy,  and  they 
are  also  more  convenient  because  of  the  smallness  and  rouna- 
nees  of  the  bars.  In  the  absenoe  of  espatiers,  however,  these 
insida  bardsES  may  be  appropociated  to  dwarf  Pears,  Apple, 
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piMcry,  ■&€[  Phim  trees,  ead  if  «he  speoe  pennits,  to  Gooee- 
benies  and  GoRuiti  m  well. 

This  nniiig  luring  been  cold  and  wet  ererythlng  is  later  th«n 
wuL  In  the  meantiine,  during  theee  ranny  days,  prepaie  for 
the  main  crops  of  Carrots  and  Parsnips,  so  as  to  get  them  in 
wheh  the  ground  is  dry.  Both  of  these  like  a  deep  rich  soil, 
and  if  It  IS  of  a  light  nature  it  is  mora  suitable  for  their  long 
tapering  roots.  They  should  follow  a  crop  for  which  the  ground 
was  previously  ^rell  mairared,  for  if  manured  in  the  spring  the 
roots  will  be  forked  and  wozmy  wherever  they  come  in  contact 
with  it.  Parsnips  require  a  greater  distance  between  the  rows 
than  Carrots;  they  should  be  sown  in  drills  from  16  to  18  inches 
apart,  and  about  an  inch  deep.  The  seeds  being  smooth  do  not 
require  being  mixed  with  soU  like  Carrots,  but  in  every  other 
way  they  inay  be  treated  alike.  Drilling  crops  where  it  can  be 
done  is  far  more  convenient  than  sowing  broadcast,  as  the  in- 
termediate spaces  can  be  easily  cleaned  and  stirred-up,  which  is 
of  great  benefit  to  the  plants.  If  the  first  sowings  of  Peas  are 
not  already  staked  it  should  be  done  without  delay.  If  they  are 
not  sufficiently  earthed-up,  draw  a  litUe  more  to  them  before 
staking  them.  A  sowing  of  Beans  may  now  be  made.  Sow 
some  Spinach  to  grow  between  the  Peas.  It  is  time  for  getting- 
in  Potatoes,  planting  them  about  2  feet  apart.  A  sowing  of 
Curled  Pandey  should  also  be  made  without  delay ;  it  delights  in 
a  good  fresh  soil.  A  small  patch  of  Badishes  should  be  sown 
for  sucoession  about  once  in  three  weeks.  Lettuce,  Celery,  and 
Gaoliflower  may  be  sown  in  a  warm  border;  the  latter  to  succeed 
fliose  that  should  now  be  planted  out. 

Flowxbs.— Do  not  uncover  anything  that  is  tender  for  a  short 
time  yet.    Continue  to  dress  the  borders. 

FBinT.~(}et  Strawberry  beds  (if  any),  weeded  before  the 
plants  have  grown  much,  and  keep  down  weeds  wherever  they 
appear.— W.  Ezakb. 

THE  APPLE,  AND  HOW  TO  PRUNE  AND 

TRAIN  IT.— No.  2. 

Fob  the  formation  of  a  doable  cordon,  or  a  tree  having  two 
horizontal  brandhes,  the  one  being  trained  to  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left,  as  represented  hy  fig,  3,  the  maiden  tree 


Fig.  8.^DoabIe  Goxdon. 

has  to  be  out  down  to  just  a  little  below  the  height  at  which 
it  may  have  been  determined  to  train  the  branches,  0  or 
12  inches  above  the  ground  as  the  case  may  be.  The  two  top 
buds  in  this  case  are  those  which  require  to  be  encouraged  In 
order  to  form  the  branches  a,b.  In  all  horizontal  training  it 
is  important  to  prone  to  buds  that  are  situated  a  little  below 
the  Ihie  on  which  it  is  intended  to  train  the  shoots,  beeause 
buds  have  at  first  a  natural  tendency  to  grow  more  or  less 
ereot ;  consequently  it  is  difficult,  without  breaking,  to  train 
the  shoots  at  once  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position.  When, 
however,  the  shoots  start  a  little  below  the  line,  by  a  nice 
gentie  curve  they  are  easily  brought  to  their  proper  position ; 
and  further,  it  is  found  that  shoots  or  branches  tndned  direotiy 
horizontal  from  the  bud  do  not  grow  with  that  same  degree 
of  vigour  which  those  do  which  from  the  bud  are  at  first 
trained  a  littie  upwards.  For  this  reason,  when  a  tree  is 
weak,  the  branches  a,  b,  may  be  allowed  to  grow  in  the  posi- 
tion represented  in  ^.  4,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  strength, 
when  they  must  be  brought  down  gradually  to  the  horizontal. 

In  the  seoond  pruning  of  cordon  trees  (figs,  8,  4),  the 
branches  or  shoots,  a,  d,  if  th^y  have  grown  pretty  strong,  may 
be  left  at  a  good  length,  as  the  only  object  in  view  is  to  get 
them  well  supplied  with  fruiting  spurs.  This,  like  many  other 
matters  in  regard  to  pruning,  must  be  left  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  A  strong  shoot  may  be  left 
10  inehes  or  more  in  lengtii,  whilst  a  weak  one  must  be  eut 
bac^  very  closely. 

Another  system  of  training  the  Apple,  although  not  so  much 
in  practice  as  with  the  Pear,  is  that  of  tiie  ordinary  horizontal 
or  espalier.  It  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  "  double 
cordon;**  or,  seeing  that  cordons  have  become  fashionable 
subsequently  to  this  older  form,  it  would  be  the  more  correct 
to  say  that  cordons  are  modifications  of  the  old-faidilmied 
horizontal.     They  represent  one  bcaneh,  or  one  oonxie  of 


branehes,  of  triiat  may  be  extended  to  any  nnmbef.  Fig.  S 
will  therefore  represent  the  premier  stage  of  tlds  mode  of 
training.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  in  the  pruning  of  the 
maiden  plant  a  selection  has  to  be  made  of  three  buds  as  a 
eommeneement  of  the  future  framework  ol  the  tree.  The 
top  or  highest  bud  should  be  trained  upwards^  forming  the 
stem  a,  the  two  others,  being  trained  to  either  side,  forming 
the  first  or  lower  tiers  of  branches  6,  e.  It  may  here  be  re- 
marked that  all  this  training  of  the  young  trees  is  generally 
performed  with  stakes,  a  single  stake  being  used  for  tying  the 
main  stem  to,  and  a  stake  each  for  the  side  branehes,  or  thx«e 
stakes  in  all.  The  young  branches  have  thus  eonsiderable 
freedom,  and  oonseqnentiy  grow  freely. 


Fig.  4. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  in  the  training 
and  formation  of  young  trees  is  that  of  giving  all  the  shoots 
or  branches  the  same  advantages  as  regards  position.  A  shoot 
or  branch  trained  upright  will  grow  much  stronger  then  one 
trained  in  A- horizontal  direction;  and  if  the  most  strenuous 
measures  are  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  greater  flow  of 
strength  will  always  be  to  the  top  pa^  of  the  tree.    To  secure 


Fig.  6v— Fltst  stage  horiitantal  Eapaliar  taslptag,  ihowing  seoond  Teat's 

proning. 

nnilormi^  and  regularity  of  growth  as  far  as  possible,  it  is 
found  neosMMoy  to  train  all  the  branehes  a  little  upwards,  say 
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ftt  an  angld  6i  SB'*  or  bo,  m  ihown  inftg,  5,  until  snoh  time  m 
they  haye  attained  their  proper  or  denred  dimenaionB.  Then, 
when  the  whole  of  the  brandhee  are  formed,  they  may  be 
brought  down  to  their  proper  or  pennanent  position,  as  abown 
by  the  dotted  line  in  Jig,  5.  In  the  pmning  of  the  branehea 
ft,  e,  the  object  in  Yiew  is  their  eztenaion,  and  dothing  or 
faznishing  them  with  fruiting  aponu  Aooording  to  their 
strength,  therefore,  they  should  be  pmned,  so  that  they  may 
prodnoe  one  shoot  ifor  continuation  and  fmiting  spurs.  As  to 
tfab  main  stem  a,  its  purposes  are  altogether  different.  We 
have  this  to  prune  so  as  to  produce  another  tier  of  branches 
similar  to  6,  e,  and  a  continuation  of  the  main  stem  a.  Assum- 
ing 10  inches  as  a  very  good  distance  apart  for  the  branches 
to  be,  the  main  stem  a  may  be  pruned  to  the  bud  that  is 
exactly  10  inches  distant  from  the  other  branches.  This  top 
bud  inll  be  available  for  the  continuation  of  a,  and  the  next 
two  lower  buds  for  the  formation  of  branches  like  &,  c.  In 
the  following  year  the  same  process  is  repeated,  forming 
another  course  of  branches,  and  again  in  the  succeeding  years, 
until  the  required  size  is  attained.— B. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PRESENT  WEEKS. 

FBUIT  AND  SITCHZll  OABDXN. 

Last  week  it  was  noted  that  the  weather  was  cold,  with  a  low 
temperature  at  night.  The  frost  continued  to  increase  in  in- 
tensity, and  was  at  its  lowest  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  when 
the  thermometer  registered  13^  below  freezmg;  on  the  11th  it 
was  11**.  It  is  doubtful  if  expanded  blossoms  on  wall  Apricot 
trees  have  escaped.  Pyramia  Pear  trees  were  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  sustain  injury,  owing  to  heavy  falls  of  snow ;  ana 
the  ground  being  in  a  sloppy  condition  at  other  times  through 
the  sun  acting  on  the  frozen  ground,  operations  have  been 
brought  to  a  standstill.  There  is  always  plenty  of  necessary 
work  in  the  sheds  at  such  a  time.  If  Pea  sticks  have  not  been 
pointed  and  sized,  this  shonld  be  attended  to.  Heaps  of  vege- 
table mould  can  also  be  turned,  and  in  places  where  manure  is 
not  easily  obtained  it  is  verv  valuable  as  a  substitute.  The 
heap  ought  to  be  kept  free  from  stones,  seeds  of  weeds,  and 
woody  matter. 

FBUIT  AND  rOBCXNO  HOUSES. 

Vifwries. — ^The  early  houses  are  progressing  very  favourably 
this  season:  the  largest  proportion  of  the  bxmohes  have  been 
thinned.  This  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  large 
enough,  which,  in  the  case  of  such  sorts  as  Black  Hamburgh, 
the  Frontigxums,  and  Sweetwaters,  will  be  in  ten  days  from  tne 
time  of  the  first  flowers  opening.  Muscat  ot  Alexanoria,  Oanon 
Hall  Muscat,  and  similar  shy-setting  sorts  cannot  be  thinned 
until  it  is  evident  which  berries  have  set.  This  will  be  apparent 
in  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  flowering  if  an  average  night 
temperature  of  70"  has  been  kept  up.  Tninninff  Grapes  is  an 
operation  requiring  much  care  and  judgment,  and  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  can  only  be  obtained  by  experience.  The  two  essen- 
tiaJs  are  a  steady  hand  and  a  large  stock  of  patience.  A  bit  of 
stick  as  thick  as  a  cedar  pencil,  with  a  fork  at  one  end,  is  held  in 
the  left  hand  to  steady  the  bunch,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  in  the 
right,  and  in usinjg  the  scissors  gnU  care ia  neoessaryto  prevent 
them  from  touching  the  berries  that  are  to  remain.  The  sdssors 
should  also  be  wiped  very  frequenUy  with  a  dry  cloth.  Many 
gardeners  remove  only  a  portion  <a  the  berries  at  this  time, 
making  a  second  thinning.  TThis  is  not  desirable:  all  the  berries 
that  are  to  be  removed  should  be  taken  off  the  first  time.  The 
laterals  are  pinched  a  few  days  before  the  first  flowers  open,  and 
the  Vines  are  left  alone  until  all  the  Grapes  axe  set.  We  zancy 
that  the  slight  check  which  the  Vines  neoessarily  receive  from 
stoppLug  the  laterals  would  act  upon  the  bunches,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain emnt  prevent  the  berries  from  setting  so  freely  as  they 
otherwise  would.  The  laterals  are  stopped  and  the  branches 
regulated  a0  soon  as  the  berries  are  set  The  borders  inside  and 
out  receive  a  thorough  soaking  with  tepid  water,  and  a  little 
fresh  stable  manure  is  added  to  that  on  the  border  outside,  which 
requires  to  be  turned  over  to  allow  of  the  water  being  applied. 
A  sUght  dressing  of  manure  is  also  put  over  the  initide  border, 
BO  that  the  nutnxnent  from  it  may  be  washed-down  to  the  roots. 
After  this  time  it  is  highly  desirable  to  mMwiadi^  a  good  supply 
of  atmospheric  molBture  from  evaporating  troughs,  and  by  damp- 
ing the  paths  and  walls  id  the  houses  tloee  or  four  times  a-day 
in  hot  weather.  The  Vines  aro  breaking  freely  in  the  late  houses. 
The  Muscat  house  ou«ht  to  have  alittie  artificial  heat,  but  being 
flUed  with  bedding  puuits  we  will  not  do  so  until  tney  can  be 
removed.  Lady  Downe's  late  black  Gr^pe  has  kept  muon  better 
with  us  than  any  other  variety;  thero  aro  still  a  number  of 
bunches  left  which  wero  out  early  in  January,  the  branch  at- 
tached to  the  bunch  having  its  end  inserted  in  a  bottie  of  water. 

Peach  JEToutftf.— During  the  recent  weather,  cold  and  with  llttie 
sunshine  by  day,  it  was  better  to  let  the  temperaturo  fall  S^ 
below  the  minimum  than  to  apply  too  mudi  heat  to  the  hot- 
water  pipes.   Inside  borders  onia  beoome  ovezdry,  and  it  takee 


a  very  larse  quantity  of  water  to  moisten  ^lem  to  the  bottom ; 
this  is  all-important,  and  should  be  looked  to.    Bed  spider  must 


fumigated  with  tobacco  smolw.  '  If  the  fruit  has  not  been  finally 
thinned  in  the  earliest  house,  thinning  ought  to  be  done  beforo 
the  fruit  has  completed  stoning.  If  the  trees  aro  old,  do  not 
overcrop  them ;  one  fruit  to  every  squaro  foot  of  surface  is  a  fair 
crop.  The  trees  would  carry  a  larger  quantify  than  this,  but  it 
is  not  desirable  that  they  should  do  so.  Late  nouses,  whero  the 
trees  aro  in  blossom,  must  be  ventilated  freely,  but  the  sashes 
shoqld  not  be  thrown  open  to  a  cuttins  frosty  wind.  A  chink 
of  air  should  be  left  on  at  the  top  of  tne  house  all  night,  and 
during  the  recent  severo  weather  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
artificial  heat.  Shake  the  trees  once  or  twice  a-day,  wmeh  will 
cause  the  pollen  to  be  distributed  freely,  and  will  ensuro  the 
setting  of  the  fruit. 

PLANT  STOVX. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  put  up  the  summer  blinds  for  shad- 
ing. The  sun  is  very  powerful  at  this  season,  and,  acting  upon 
the  expanded  flowers  and  young  growths  of  hardwooded  plimts 
and  Ferns  after  a  period  of  dull  weather,  it  has  a  very  injurious 
effect.  Manv  persons  do  not  take  their  shading  down  during 
the  winter:  maeed,  in  cases  whero  the  heating  apparatus  is  de- 
ficient, it  IS  absolutely  necessary  that  thero  should  be  some 
coverixig  which  can  be  let  down  when  the  nights  aro  unusually 
cold,  ^or  our  own  part  we  do  mot  approve  at  covering  up  too 
much  in  winter,  and  would  rather  luive  all  houses  well  fitted 
with  hot-water  pipes.  The  shading  ought  to  be  nailed  to  a  lath 
fixed  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  be  let  down  and  pulled  up  by 
roller,  lines,  and  pullevs.  Mealy  bug  had  appeared  on  one  or 
two  of  the  plants  which  had  been  recentiy  purohased ;  these 
wero  cleansed  at  once.  It  is  very  desirable  not  only  to  thoroughly 
wash  any  new  plants  that  aro  bought  in^  but  they  should  also  be 
watched  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  liook  over  all  plants  sub- 
ject to  this  horrible  pest,  and  have  every  vestige  of  it  romoved. 
Soft  soap  and  rain  water  applied  with  a  sponge  is  the  best  way 
to  romove  them. 

Potted  Calanthea.  The  varieties  we  srow  are  0.  vestita  lutea, 
0.  vestita  rubra,  and  C.  Veitchii.  Usually  they  aro  potted  beforo 
starting  into  growth ;  this  time  they  had  just  started,  and  fresh 
roots  wero  piudiing  from  the  base  of  the  young  growth,  so  that 
they  will  start  into  the  fresh  material  at  once.  The  potting 
material  was  composed  of  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat  in  neariy 
equal  proportions,  with  a  little  sand  and  sphagnxun  moss  inter- 
mixed. The  plants  will  not  receive  any  water  for  a  week ;  they 
aro  placed  in  a  house  whero  the  temperaturo  ranges  from  66^  to 
70^  at  night.  These  valuable  winter-flowering  plants  aro  easily 
cultivated ;  they  succeed  with  ordinary  stove  treatment,  and  the 
flower  spikes  will  keep  for  three  ween  in  water  in  a  room  after 
being  cut  from  the  plants.  0.  Veitchii  is  now  common,  and 
can  be  obtained  at  the  price  of  the  usual  run  of  stove  plants. 

Oaladiums  wero  also  shaken  out  of  the  pots  and  ropotted 
alter  having  been  started  into  growth.  Tne  compost  used 
consisted  of  turfy  loam,  about  two  parts  to  one  part  of  peat, 
with  some  rotted  manuro  added  to  it.  The  plants  should  be 
placed  near  the  sdass,  and  kept  free  from  green  ny  and  red  spider 


stages  may  be  sprinkled  with  water  during  the  day. 


VLOWXB  OABDXK. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  gardeners  aro  driven  up  for 
room  for  bedding  plants.  Justice  cannot  be  done  to  late  vines 
that  aro  starting  into  growth  if  the  house  is  full  of  bedding 
plants.  Oaloeolttias  may  be  planted-out  in  trenches  at  onoe, 
and  as  soon  as  opportumfy  ofbrs  we  shall  have  a  turf  pit  put 
up.  After  the  middle  of  Maroh  zonal  Pdarffoniums,  Verbenas. 
Lobelias,  Oentanreas,  and  other  tolerably  nardy  subjects  will 
take  no  harm  in  such  a  place.  They  ought  to  be  covered  at 
night  with  straw  hurdles  or  some  other  efficient  protector.  The 
straw  hurdles  wen  employed  by  us  for  two  or  three  seasons,  but 
the  straw  was  attractive  to  mice,  which  used  to  gnaw  it  and 
made  the  place  littery.  As  a  substitute  frigi  dome  was  nailed 
on  the  hurdles ;  this  is  not  half  the  trouble  of  straw.  The  same 
material  has  served  us  three  seasons,  and  is  quite  good  yet. 
Outtings  that  have  been  struck  in  heat  should  be  gradually 
hardened-ofl ;  to  romove  them  from  a  hothouse  all  at  once  to  a 
cool  greenhouse  would  be  injurious.  If  thero  is  not  a  sufficient 
stock  ol  everything  required  for  the  flower  beds,  outtings  must 
be  put  in  without  delay.— J.  Douolas. 

PosATOBa.--In  the  last  two  otontfas  the  value  of  Potatoes 
imported  was  ^^810,998,  against  £544,689  hi  the  same  period 
of  1878. 

TRADE  OATALOaUES  BB0BI7ED. 

T.  S.  Ware^^fhle  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London.— Oafo- 
logue  of  AnHArhimmi,  HoUyhocka,  Finkt^  OanmaHom,  do. 
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Lawson  Seed  and  NaTsery  Company  (Limited),  1,  George  IV. 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  and  Sonthwari  Street,  London,  S.E.— Co/a. 
logue  of  Agricultural  Seeda,  do, 

James  Carter  8c  Co.,  High  Holbom,  London,  VT.C^CatcUogue 
of  Farm  Bwd^—EtBoy^  How  to  Lay  Down  Land  to  Qraai, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
N.B.— Many  qnestioiui  most  nmain  nnanfirered  uitil  next 


Books  (H.  P.).— W«  bAT«  a  oopjr  of  Um  Ber.  Mr.  ThomiOQ's  **  Amateur 
BoMuiQa."    Th«  London  pabZiahen  tn  MaMrt.  Himllton,  Adam%  k  Co. 

OBcmiM  Foa  Giasmi  Taim  (J.  8,  ff.).— There  am  tmXtj  no  eplplijtal 
Orehids  wbioh  we  ean  oonsoienfcloosly  recommend  for  an  orainaiy  garden 
frame.  There  are,  bowerer,  many  beantifal  kinds  amongst  the  texrestrial 
section,  some  of  oar  Indigenous  species  being  extremely  handsome  when  grown 
in  the  position  yen  name.  We  have  been  promised  an  article  upon  this  snb- 
Jeet  from  one  of  oar  contributors  in  the  coarse  of  a  week  or  two,  in  which  you 
win  probab^  find  all  the  information  you  require,  and  far  mote  than  we  can 
sappiy  in  a  short  answer  in  this  oolumn. 

DssTBornio  Bats  axd  Mick.—"  XL  C,  Oakham^  sars  he  has  foond  the 
following  yvrj  effleaoions :— EaTing  a  bulloek's  ffall  from  the  batcher  he  boiled 
it  with  some  wheat ;  mice  will  eat  it  readily.  He  adds  that  it  is  poisonous  to 
rata,  mice,  or  Pigeons,  and  perfectly  harmless  to  other  animala 

CrcxAMXJi  CuLTUUB  {A  Cofutant  Beader).— In  our  next  number  we  poxpoee 
glTing  foil  direeUone  for  Oydamen  culture. 

Cbujan  Bbsy  Sowno  (D.  B.).--8ow  it  early  in  April  in  pans  or  boxes, 
and  place  them  in  a  frame  where  there  is  a  gentle  heat ;  keep  near  the  glass, 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  up  admit  air  freely.  When  the  second  leavee 
appear  prick  them  off  about  an  inch  «aart  ereiy  way,  and  nlaee  them  in  a 
COM  frame,  where  they  should  be  kept  eloee  and  shaded  until  the  plants  are 
growing  freely,  then  admit  air  and  liight,  and  harden  well  off  before  planting 
out.  Yon  may  sow  the  seed  rather  thinly  in  a  sheltered  border  early  m  April, 
and  transplant  to  the  ribbon  border  in  moist  weather  in  May;  or  sow  about 
the  middle  of  April  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  **»<«"*"g  them  out  to 
9  faehes  Hiart. 

SxzMMiA  JAPOHICA  Bbxi>s  YioiTATDia  (B.  &).— Somc  of  the  seeds  should 
ragetate  the  same  season  if  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  but  we  should  not 
despair  of  them  if  they  were  not  to  Tcgetate  the  first  year ;  in  this  case  we 
would  keep  them  in  a  cool  house,  and  with  the  soil  moist,  until  the  second 
year,  when  no  doubt  the  plants  will  appear  if  the  seeds  are  good.  There  are 
not  separate  male  and  female  plants  as  with  the  Aucnba.  We  are  obliged  by 
thecapanleaof  NerteradepreasiL  The  Tern  is  too  small  and  too  dried  to  admit 
of  identification. 

Tbbatuiit  ov  TvBSBoas  (B,  ffO^—Pot  the  roots  now  in  a  compost  of 
two  parts  sandy  fibrons  loam,  and  one  part  leaf  ec^  or  a  fourth  of  well- 
sotted  manure,  with  a  sixth  of  sDnr  sand,  removing  all  the  offsets^  and  pot 
so  as  to  oover  the  roots,  leaTing  the  naek  only  exposed.  Place  in.a  hotbed, 
and  do  not  water  until  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  and  then  keep  the  soil  moist, 
increasing  the  supply  of  water  with  the  growth ;  water  abundantly  after  the 
flower  stems  KVWi,  The  plants  should  be  frequently  syringed  to  keep  down 
red  spider,  and  have  a  light  airy  poeitlon  in  a  greenhouse  or  other  plaoe  after 
they  are  well  advanced  for  flowering,  until  which  time  they  should  be  kept  in 
gentle  heat. 

OaArmro  Apples  ox  Psab  Btooks  (lefesi).— It  is  not  advisable  to  graft 
Apples  on  Pears,  for  though  they  may  take  and  grow  a  short  time,  they  are 
nresy  weakly,  and  soon  die  off. 

QmauL  PiHivozjA  Tbbatmbht  {A.  8.  X).— It  will  soon  be  in  flower,  after 
which  it  should  be  cat-in  rather  closely,  keeping  rather  dry  and  cool  for  a 
fortnight.  Whox  the  young  shoots  are  an  Inon  long  repot,  keep  rather  doee 
and  moist,  and  shade  for  a  few  days.  Young  plants  may  be  shifted  in  soring 
as  well  as  in  summer,  having  farrsgularltlas  of  growth  cut-in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  pottina.  Use  sandy  peat  and  a  sixth  of  sliver  sand, 
jpieees  of  charcoal,  and  broken  pots,  with  extra  drainage.  Very  careful  water- 
ings are  neoessaiy,  especially  in  winter,  also  a  light  any  position  in  a  green- 
house. 

LiQTTiD  Hakubiv  FOB  Ctclaxxiis  (Icfesi).— Wcsk  liquid  maniure  at  evatr 
alternate  watering  will  improve  the  j^bnts  and  Uoom  after  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots  and  the  plants  have  goo4i  foliage.  If  the  plants  have  not  good 
foliage,  and  the  pote  not  full  of  roots,  the  manure  water  is  not  advisable. 

Addxko  Sia  Said  to  Oompost  (J.  If.).— Sea  sand  is  not  good  for  mixing 
with  soil  for  sowing  seeds.  It  mi«^t  not  injure  the  seeds  or  prevent  their 
germinating,  bat  we  have  not  foond  it  safe. 

Lowaaivo  thb  Caowas  of  Ssa-xalb  (Id<s»)«— The  stools  when  they 
become  high  and  straggling  may  be  cut  over  level  with  the  ground,  imd  they 
will  form  fresh  crowns  close  to  the  surface.  It  should  be  done  earlv  in  the 
year,  or  when  the  stalks  are  cut,  so  as  to  allow  of  fresh  shoots,  and  eonse- 
qucDtly  crowns,  being  ftnmed  for  another  year's  produce. 

VxiTEa  Bbcbktly  Plaktsd  (Id«m).— Allow  all  the  shoots  from  the  three 
eyes  inside  the  house  to  grow,  and  train  the  uppermost  directly  up  the  roof 
wiUioat  stopping,  but  the  others  we  should  stop  at  the  sixth  leaf.  The  syes 
outside  we  should  not  mb-off  until  the  three  eyee  inside  the  house  wece  fanrly 
broken,  and  then  rub-off  all  but  tlMse  required. 

Yitaxjtt  op  Saans  (Idem).— Eitehen*garden  seeds  are  all  best  fresh  or 
new.  All  seeds  vegetate  more  weakly  and  uncertainly  after  the  year  fol- 
lowing their  ripening.  Mr.  Loudon  famishes  a  list  of  the  greatest  sge  at 
which  our  vegetable  seeds  wUl  germinate,  which,  along  with  other  interesting 
matter  pertaining  to  the  germination  of  seeds,  is  given  in  the  **  Bdenee  and 
Practice  of  Oardening,'*  pages  10, 11,  and  18,  firom  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing:—**  One  jear— Peas,  Beans,  Kidney  Beans,  Osnot,  Parsnip,  Orach, 
Bhubarb.  Two  years— Badlsh,  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  Purslane,  the  Allium 
(Onion,  fto.),  Cardoon,  Bampion,  Tomato  or  Love  AprAe,  Oapsicum,  Egg-plant. 
Three  years— Sea-kale,  Artichoke,  Lettuce,  Marigold,  Bue,  Bosemsjj.  Four 
years— Brassieas  (Oabbege,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Borecole,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Bavoy,  Turnip),  Bkixret,  Spinach,  Asparagus,  Endive,  Mustard,  Tsrrsgon, 
Borsge.  Five  and  six  years— Bamet,  Sonel,  Parsley,  Pill,  Fennel,  Chervil, 
Hyssop.    Ten  years    Beet,  Celery,  Cocumber,  and  Melon." 

Lawh  Mowbbs  {J.  if.).— We  only  reported  trials  made^  we  believe,  at  Cfais- 
wlok ;  bat  we  invariably  express  our  genuine  belief  that  every  variety  of  lawn 
mower  acts  well  if  properly  msnaged. 


Bhododbndbox  Lbaybs  Xatbh  (J.  B.)<— The  leaves  are  eaten  by  some 
caterpillar  or  weevil,  which  is  commonly  found  on  the  planta  when  growa 
under  the  shade  of  treee,  and  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  grass.  There 
is  no  rsmedy  but  to  keip  them  free  of  weeds  and  grass,  also  clear  of  treee, 
and  eaamine  the  plante  nequenUv  when  making  their  growth.  If  any  eater- 
pillar  or  weevil  is  found  at  wois,  sprinkle  the  leavee  with  white  hellebore 
powder  for  the  caterpillars;  and  the  weevils  may  be  taken  at  night  by  spread- 
ing a  sheet  under  the  plant,  and  shaking  them  on  to  it.  The  Boee  leavee  show 
the  plants  to  be  unhealthy,  perhaps  owing  to  want  of  air  and  light,  bat  more 
probably  fkom  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  roots. 

CAiiar.T.TA  FLowaa  Buns  Fallxbo  (Itfesi).— Tha  chief  eanae  of  this  is  a 
bad  state  of  the  roots.  We  should  at  once  repot  ^  i^snts,  removing  all  the 
eoU  that  comee  away  freelv  from  the  roots,  and  repot  In  a  compost  of  light 
sandy  turff  loam,  the  top  Inch  of  a  pasture,  with  the  turf  ehopped-np  rather 
finely,  draming  well,  and  potting  firmly,  keeping  the  neek  or  collar  of  the 
plants  ratheor  high  in  the  centre  of  Uie  pots.  The  plants  will  need  to  have 
the  soil  always  moist,  and  to  be  abundant^  watered  when  making  freeh 
growth,  taking  care  not  to  sodden  the  soil  by  needlees  watering.  Afford 
slight  shads  fiom  bright  sun  in  summer. 

OoMBBBTAToaT  OoNSTBuoTiiia  (9iMsss).— In  oonstmeting  your  Iwose  we 
do  not  conrider  it  would  be  veir  much  more  eeooomieal  to  have  woodsn  boards 
or  shutters  hinged,  instead  of  glased  sashes  for  the  top  ventilators.  The 
boards  are  liable  to  be  warped  and  twisted  by  the  sun,  so  tnat  in  a  short  Ume 
they  become  very  objeeticuialrie ;  besides  aunitting  wet  fkom  cracking,  they 
prevent  the  admission  of  light.  We  should  only  have  top  ventilation  on  one 
sideof  the  ridge,  and  that  the  warmer  one.  For  a  small  house  the  lights  need 
not  be  more  than  ISinchee  wide,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge,  opening 
with  cranks  and  lever  the  entire  distance,  little  or  much  as  may  be  desired. 

HBATDca  A  OoMSBBTATOBT  WITH  HoT  Watbb  (IbIcm).- The  Only  thing 
that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a  flue  is  that  it  is  che^^ ;  but  that  a  hot-water 
boiler  and  pipes  are  apt  to  get  out  of  order  if  not  in  constant  use,  is  not  couf 
sonant  with  our  experience.  Indeed,  some  not  used  any  more  than  a  flue— vis., 
to  keep  out  froet,  are  not  worse  than  others,  the  firse  of  which  never  go  out, 
except  for  repairs.  The  water  will  not  corrode  the  iron  more,  nor  is  the  wear 
so  great,  but  the  boiler  and  furnace  should  be  thoroos^  cleaned  instead  of 
being  left  dirty.  Except  for  small  greenhouses,  flues  are  not  safe  nor 
desirable. 

Pbbfumbbt  Flowbbs  (Dick).— We  wUl  not  say  that  Yiolsts  and  other 
fragrant  plants  will  produce  as  maoh  of  their  constituent  perfume  as  they 
do  in  warmer  climates,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  do  prodoce  snfllcient  to 
render  them  worth  oulttvating. 

Bsn  LxAD  roB  Thwabtibo  Miob  (Pusslcd).- Your  Peas  failed  from 
some  other  canse  than  applying  red  lead  to  them.  The  late  Mr.  Fish  gave 
the  following  directions  for  using  it.  and  the  result :— (^ver  Peas  and  Beans 
with  an  inerustation  of  red  lead  in  powder.  For  this  purpose  the  Peas  are 
slightly  damped,  and  a  little  of  the  powder  sprinklea  over  them,  and  the 
seeds  well  stirred  together  with  a  stick  until  all  are  coloured.  Yerr  Uttle 
lead  goee  a  great  way ;  a  pinch  or  two  would  do  for  a  sowing  of  small  seeds 
It  is  as  well  to  have  a  pot  or  saucer  for  the  purpoee,  and  then  less  will  be 
wanted  each  time  in  successioru  We  found  seeds  treated  as  above  laat 
seeson,  turned  np  with  bill,  nose,  and  daws,  bnt  not  taken,  and  the  tumlng- 
up  was  soon  let  alone.  Neither  Urds  nor  fbar>looted  depredattna  ssem  to 
partake  of  seeds  so  treated. 

Trwabtdco  Mxcb  (;9««»sicr  Aland).— Your  plan  of  covering  the  rows  of 
peas  with  river  sand,  which  you  fixid  prevents  the  mice  altogether  from 
scratching  up  the  peas,  as  it  runs  in  on  tnem  every  time  they  make  a  hole,  is 
a  very  well-known  practice.  If  yon  rolled  the  peas  thoroughly  in  red  lead 
before  sowing,  the  mice  would  not  touch  them. 

Abchxmbdbam  Lawb  Mowsb  {A,  S,  X).— We  have  need  the  small  sises  of 
this  machine  and  found  it  very  efficient.  It  was  made  to  scatter  the  grass 
over  the  lawn,  and  in  summer  this  very  soon  drlee  up ;  but  later  in  the  au- 
tumn when  the  grass  gate  a  Uttle  longer  than' usual,  the  cut  grass  Uss  on  the 
surfsce  and  is  untidy.  It  is  quite  out  of  our  province  to  recommend  one 
maker  more  than  another, 

VixB  AMD  PBI.ABOOMICX  Lbatbs  Ibjubbd  (H.  B.  TT.).— Tbs  sulphur 
mixed  with  the  whitewash  is  good  and  would  not  Injure  the  l^nes  in  the 
least.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  tar  varnish.  Tar  on  hot-water 
pipes  is  fatal  to  plant  life  as  soon  as  the  pipes  are  heated.  Until  it  is 
tbnoughly  cleansed  from  the  pipes  the  Tines  will  not  succeed.  How  to  do 
this  Is  another  thing.  We  can  only  suggest  sersfdng  it  off.  We  always  use 
lampUaok  for  painting  hot-water  pipes,  and  when  this  is  dry  there  is  no 
danger  to  the  tenderest  plant. 

SizB  OP  Sash-babs  (G,  T,  £.).— The  sash-bars  will  be  quite  strong  enough, 
2f  by  1|  inches.  Of  course  you  will  have  rafters  of  ti-inoh  stuff,  which 
onaht  to  be  held  together  wiUi  ircm  ties,  snd  in  a  house  w  or  12  feet  wide  it 
wiUnot  be  neoeesary  to  have  any  other  support.  You  ars  quite  right  as  to 
there  being  such  a  Bose,  bnt  not  a  H.P. 

Pbab  Tbbb  Umpbdrpul  (O.  P.).-^We  do  not  know  what  more  yon  csa 
do  for  your  tree  than  you  have  done.  Probably  the  variety  will  not  succeed 
in  your  garden.  If  the  stock  is  healthy  it  would  be  better  to  regraft  with  some 
BOKt  that  will  succeed  in  yoor  own  or  your  neighbours'  gardens.  If  the  fault 
Is  in  the  stock,  as  by  your  account  iwobably  it  is,  dig  the  tree  up  root  and 
branch  and  plant  a  young  one,  after  having  trendied  the  space  well  np  and 
added  some  freeh  loam,  in  such  soil  as  yours  we  would  plant  trees  on  the 
Pear  stock. 

PaoPAOATiira  Cakbujab  (Ifonareh).— The  stecks  are  propagated  hr  cut- 
tings of  the  single  free-growing  varieties,  or  better  by  seeds.  The  latter 
should  be  sownrn  heat  and  grown-on.  (Tutttngs  strike  most  readily  at  the 
close  of  July  or  early  in  August— the  shoots  being  firm  at  the  base.  They 
are  nsoally  about  4  or  6  inwes  long.  Bemove  aU  the  leavee  but  the  two 
uppermost,  cut  over  Uie  shoot  below  the  lowest  Joint,  and  insert  singly  in  the 
smallest  size  of  pot,  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand, 
with  a  surfacing  of  half  an  inch  deep  of  silver  sand.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  10^  warmer  than  the  mean  temperature  in  wUch  the  plants 
were  growing.  They  require  to  be  kept  eloee  and  shaded,  and  In  about  six 
weeks  they  will  be  rooted,  when  they  must  be  shifted  into  8»lneh  pots,  con- 
tinned  in  gentle  heat  until  they  have  formed  good  roots,  and  may  then  be 
hardened  off.  In  spring  they  should  be  placed  in  a  moist  and  rather  doee 
atmosphere,  and  grownin  heat  untfl  June,  when  they  may  have  more  air,  and 
be  kept  cooler.  In  the  following  spring  they  will  be  fit  fbr  grafting,  which  is 
best  performed  Just  before  the  planU  are  beginning  to  push.  Wh^graf ting 
is  pernaps  the  best ;  the  grafts  should  be  of  the  ripe  woodjlof  last  year.  The 
stocks  mast  be  placed  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  76^,  and  after  grafting  should 
be  eorered  with  a  frame  or  hand-glass,  and  kspt  close  until  the  grafts  have 
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growth.    JuSmki  ■fargaaoaUy  a» giow4bfoeptdt» withdwwpiiig  tt 
pM«d»  ftBd  thoa  adndt  mora  «ir  Mid  llghi  to  lAgto  tii*  wood. 

Ftremii  CuLVns  (P.  r.  JL).— ^hoplonto  rikvoU  nyw  te  btumA, 
fagthoiliootooflMtyMrioM  totemftgoodifeoiiMB.    Tao  lower  ahooto 

Staito  bo  Ml  loagor  than  ttaoappor,  noRowteg  fiooi  tibobMo  apwmido  to  a 
It,  and  tti lorttng  ifcooi  ort>fcook  toohoat  fiaohefc  TUo  for  njiMsldo. 
wo  whidi  OM  to  torn  liulioo  aiioold  1»  fmnod  moco  eqoofly  m  kngClL 
from  top  to  bottom,  tho  shoots  diaposid  so  av  to  fcoa  oompMt  phnts.  Long 
(rtraggling  ploato  wo  ahonld  oat-book  so  as  to  iadooo  th*  poodtwtioB  of  shoots 
Hour  tho  booo,  taking  up  a  ehoot  as  a  loader,  and  stoppiag  It  as  woB  as  tbb 
■ido  shooto  to  noaioto  a  eoupaet  haUt.  After  tho  plai^  hana  made  shoots 
ahoot  an  i&AliNig,  ftoTB  theat  oat  of  the  potok  rsBiovo  BBosft  of  tho  old 
in  fact,  aU  tho  loeso  soil,  and  vatani  to  tfaoaamo  alao  of  pot,  or  if  In 
potopievloaBly, givoapot  a  littlo  larger,  draiaiiig  well,  and  ndag  a 
of  tnriy  loam  thvao parts» half  apart  oaok  of  leaf  Boil  and  woO-xotted 
with  a  afaclk  of  sffrer  aand.  Iho  wlhole  should  be  IftMnoaghly  sklaed  and 
made  fine,  bat  not  sifted.    Keep  theiaft  fta  the  loeaa  antft  llaif  ,  and  then  yoa 

to  the  poren,  whtsh  we  leaa— aa  haa  ^mnH  windows  or 

tte  poto  beeowB  filled  with 
the  aDmlr  with  tho 


KeoDt 


yoaname, 
nntUtbe 


PoTnii9  CiJaynnMB  (HiiaeK— 6hlfllhenK  into  Iheir 
month,  andstaadtbam  oat  of  doom  on  aahea  in  the 

I  Itom  ftoet  by  tho  Beaslan 
of  May,  when  II  ma^  bo  dtapsnaed  with. 

ThAMcn  woM  SsADXD  BoGXWou:  (Ztfeat).— Tour  loekworh  being  TBt^  sfaa^ 
and  OTorhnag-  Yry  txeea  flew  planto  will  saooeed  In  it,  OMept  Vlnoa  minor, 
major,  and  tho  variogalad  aovt,  elegantisaima>  tho  dUlONat  kinds  of  Ivy, 
London  PildO  (Baslfraga  nmbsosal,  wilk  aoma  d  tho  moro  hatdr  hlnda  of 
Aona,  as  Laetrea  mix-maa,  Athjxhnn  mttx-fcaniina,  Laatifa  dHatata,  Blaeh- 
nam  ^pleant,  Foiypodiam  Talgaia^  and  FoljiatiofaBm  aeoleatam. 

AxiaiGAM  Buoas  oi  On<mAM>  Houn  (TF.  A.).— As  tho  teeea  are  In 
hloeeom  eare  moat  be  exeidsed  in  the  applioafcjon  of  the  lAniedy,  iddeh  is  to 
mix  an  equal  qoantlty  of  water  with  parafllA  oil,  and  apply  with  a  hnuh  to 
the  porta  infested  with  the  inseot. 

HABBonuxaus  im  Fx.uiiBi«o  os  IUxIiOOM  Tnnxn  (W,  K.  B.).— 
Slomlago  eapensJa  woald  be  mon  saitaUo  than  the  Batarothamnns  elagans 
for  this  form  of  tielUi,  bat  either  would  sneeeed.  Tho  leaf  yoa  sent  is,  we 
think,  taken  from  Hoya  oamosa,  whieh  you  may  out  down,  leaving  aomo 
young  shooto  near  the  baao;  bat  if  onty  to  get  lid  of  damaged  leavee,  why  not 
lemovo  them?  It  would  have  made  a  better  aabjeot  for  tho  ballooa  tieUls 
than  either  the  Plnnbago  or  Babzothannm. 

Bow  raoM  A  QcABv  OF  Pbas  (&  J.  £««•)«*— To  aUaw  for  ftasnaUiea»  the 
BOW  should  be  90  feet  long  for  the  mdr  and  smooth  amall  seeded  aortas  and 
'  UO  ftet  for  the  latga-seeded  and  wdnUed  Unda. 

PACxnw  Fboit  von  Uammmt  (A  yiem*9  Widmm).'^'rbt  Btrawbefrfee  tsavel 
niest  ia  boaee  foimed  of  haU'ineh  deaL  Tha  boaee  wa  ueo  eso  11  Inahee 
aqaare,  and  1|  inoh  deep  inside  meaaoro.  There  should  be  a  layer  of  leaves 
at  the  bottom,  and  then  eaeh  fralt  shoo&d  be  ^aoed  seperately  in  a  leaf,  the 
fruit  divided  by  leavee  throoghout,  and  paoked  oloaely^  staOng  leepsa  in  the 
Intesetioea  and  over  the  fruit  so  as  to  pMvant  moving.  The  Uda  ahonld  bo 
sereweddown;  and  though  the  fruit  io  to  bO  tight  paohed, eare  most  bo  token 
not  to  bruise  it  hy  sqneesing  or  praesnre.  The  Feaefaee  are  also  peeked  In 
almifayr  boxao,  but  0  or  6  inehsa  deep,  so  as  to  hold  two  tiers  of  fruit.  Xaoh 
fruit  should  be  wrapped  in  tissue  penar,  and  a  layer  of  wadding  feotton 
wool),  plaoed  at  the  bottom ;  then  pat  m  the  frait  and  fill  the  intervals  with 
thewaddlng.  Put  on  a  layer  of  waddinff,  and  then  another  layer  of  fcoit, 
fllling-un  the  Intervals  as  before ;  fill  the  boxee  with  the  wadding  so  that  the 
lid  will  fit  dose  upon  it,  and  maintoin  the  firoit  without  ahaklBg  aboat.  Write 
to  Ifessr*.  Webber  ft  Go.,  Covent  Garden  Karket. 

PRunnca  Plukbaoo  capshbis  (W,  ff.).— Out-in  the  ahooto  of  last  year  to 
within  two  or  three  eyee  of  their  base,  and  the  shoots  that  are  reqaired  for 
extension  to  firm  wood.  The  flowering  depends  on  the  thorough  ripening  of 
the  wood  in  the  pravhms  year. 

Otolamxn  Oviausb  (A.  J*.).— Probably  yoa  over-water  the  plauto  as  the 
blooma  "  di»«A  aulekly,"  the  bkNnn  stems  befaag  ntted-oft  at  their  beee. 
Give  thsmmore  ugiit  and  air, and  watev  only  aa  reqaired  to  keep  the  eoil 
moist,  aBowlBg  it  to  beeooM  rather  dry  before  giving  moiatore^  and  then 
afford  a  thorough  supply.  Omit  the  liquid  mannae  to  the  weak  plants, 
applying  it  only  to  sueh  as  are  vigorous  both  in  foliage  and  at  the  roots,  and 
any  that  an  veiy  weakly  would  be  the  better  of  a  moist  and  gentle  heat  of 
50°  to  06°  from  fiia  heat.  Their  not  Uoooalng  all  together  ia  an  advantage, 
from  the  eoaeeesion  of  bloom  that  is  seonred,  and  though  we  grow  donns  of 
plants  there  is  some  differenee  in  the  flowning  of  tha  same  vaiisty  in  the 
■ame  temperature  and  under  the  same  treatment. 

Bozss  oir  FtVB  Bunrr  (A  AukMrifter).— The  boaees  taking  fin  wOI  not 
affect  the  Yinm  when  docmaut  or  only  in  bud,  if  tho  heat  was  not  so  great  as 
to  boia  them,  whioh  we  hardly  think  it  would  be  onless  the  boxes  were  very 
near  the  Tines.  The  temperature  for  Ylnee  showing  fruit  should  be  S9^  to  OtP 
at  night,  and  66"  by  dny  from  fire  heat,  with  a  rise  of  KT  to  1S°  with  son  and 
atr.  When  in  leaf  and  the  bnndhes  are  developing,  tha  temperature  shoold 
he  raised  (P  on  aH  the  temperatuxes  named,  and  10°  when  in  flower. 

DasiBOTiso  Gunx  Aphib  (IcImi).— The  best  remedy  is  to  dioose  a  eelm 
ereniog,  shutting  the  house  up  doedy,  and  having  the  fbllage  of  the  planto 
dry  but  the  floor  of  the  house  wet,  then  fill  it  with  tobaeoo  smoke,  taking 
eare  not  to  give  it  ao  ationg  as  to  injure  the  young  tender  leaves  of  the  Tines. 

BTAOxniHB  FAiumi  (/.  H.).— The  bolbe  were  no  doubt  injured  by  thehr 
forward  eenditien  when  leeeived,  wfaleh  wae  aggranpated  by  plaeing  them 
Immediately  on  potting  ini^forolng  hooseinamolst  atmosphere,  and  probably 
water  oi«Aead»  widoh  eanaed  the  flowar  aplkea  to  lot.  Thoy  ehoold  have 
heoa  kept  in  a  eeal  henee  foe  a  month  or  six  weeha  to  allow  of  their  forming 
looto  befeae  tha  tona  were  mueh  advaaeed,  and  then  if  hsought  on  gradoaUy 
we  tUnik  th«p  woold  have  saeseeded.  They  are  now  ol  na  valne  hot  to  plant 
out  of  doeae  1»  tiie  boxdeea  in  a  ahetteved  posiitm,  whasa  they  may  recover 
and  bloeaienothfla year;  boiaa  theyhnaa  net Badaaaiy  roots,  it  iadaobtfoi 
ifthayasaofaivnaa. 

^hannm  Oo^saa  ev  Phvi  ( JdM»V^The  heat  natetha  we  haaa  aaed  is 
cement,  whfah  ahonld  be  atmd  with  aa  eqaal  aoaotlto  of  aitad,  the 


oattlngis  and  the  watering,  whidi  ahoald  only  he  solBeient  to  keep  the  aoi 
moist;  but  you  want  an  inoreaae  of  heat,  which  should  be  6!P  to  00°  at  ni|^i, 
and  66''  by  day  from  fire  heat.  The  soil,  we  presume,  is  a  sandy  loam  with  a 
llttis  leaf  soil  totexmixed,  and  the  sand  at  the  base  and  aronnd  the  onttlnga 
as  you  mention.  Too  mudi  moistaze  woold  caaoe  them  to  damp,  and  too 
little  to  dry  up.    Just  moist  is  the  condition  to  aim  at. 

Sklxot  Dahlias  (8uh$erib€r).-~3how :— Florence  Pontin,  Herbert  Turner, 
Prince  Arthur,  Andrew  Dodds,  Annie  NavUla,  OaroUne  Tlatterlll,  Charles  Bade- 
house,  Charlotte  Darling,  Criterion,  Edward  Spery,  Fanny  Porehaae,  Hacriat 
TettereU,  Jamee  Cocker,  John  Harrleon,  King  of  PHmroeee,  Leah,  Lord  Derby, 
Memorial,  Mrs.  Henahaw,  Netty  Backdl,  Pretender,  Sam  Naylor,  Toison  d*Or, 
Yioe-Pteaidsnt.  Fancy:  Laura  Haslam,  Alios  Parohsse,  Fanny  Start,  Ftoesto 
WUBams,  Jenny  Deens,  Leopardess,  Mrs.  Sanaden,  Homh  Gcelna,  PttollOii 
Pluto,  Kehard  bean,  Sam  Bartlett,  Starlight 

Plakts  vob  Az«otb  (ComtfMa).— Fbr  oovaring  Iha  wirawoidt  of  the  alaova 
wa  advise  Lophoopennnm  Hendenoni,  ColMBa  eeandens  variegata,  Maorante 
Baretayana,  M.  Bardayana  alba,  and  TiopiMlnm  eanarienae,  whidi  will 
give  ooloor,  also  Oeranhun  Ball  of  FinkOeaciet.  Theae  would  eovar  the  wiia- 
wock ;  and  for  the  baaket  orbox  we  diould  have  Ivy-Iaaved  Gteanlam  Sliver 
Oem,  pink  flowers;  and  L'Elteante,  whitoftowen:  adding  a  flew  planto  of 
some  aoarlet-flowexing  kin^  as  vesovtns.  The  plants,  alfear  thof  flU  tha  box 
with  roots,  may  be  watered  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

Tm  OF  auAPiB  Bmnro— Phosuca  ov  Tona  (<L  Al).-— Tha  Tlnaa 
started  in  February  oui^t  to  produce  ctoe  Oaapes  at  tha  end  of  July  and 
early  in  Augost,  bat  yoa  may  have  a  far  wiachee  dpe  at  aa  eatdler  peiiod— 
say  the  middle  of  July,  if  you  have  ear]y*zipeniog  kinda,  as  Sweetwater, 
Hasabofi^ia,  or  Fronttnnna.  One  pound  wfighft  of  Chsapea  for  eaeh  foot 
length  of  rafter  ocoupied  Iry  the  TInee  Is  aleir  calealattoie,  and  as  mqeh  aa 
thay  ought^on  an  av«age»  to  be  aUownd  to  eaoy.  Ton  wUl  be  ahia  ftam 
theee  data  to  ealealatotkn  adglit  of  annas  yenr  VInaa  en^  to  prodaae. 

OvnoapntKOK  momLmmm  OmanmM  {€,  Jf.).--It  Is  a 
yeDow-flowered  ofergrean  shrub,  eiigtnaJIy  ftom  the  Capa  of 
attaining  a  he^^  of  8  to  dfleet,  Md  flowering  In  aanuner— ah 
eonnoet  oi  two  parte  saml^  fltasoaaloam  and  one  part  eaaady  _ 
lt,aiBordinga'li^taii7poeitiaB.    Oood  dmIiMga  and  modanito 
needftiL 

NAms  OF  Fhurrfl  (SuUeriber,  lf»ctlde)^--1iinnohan  Cxaib.  (IF.  TaitlMl, 
— Bdnetto  Blanche  d'Sapagne. 

Rambs  of  PXiAMts  {G,  ff.).— Tour  flower  la  OretanunjMndoam.  There  will 
he  notes  <m  ita  culture  in  onr  next  nnmher.  (D.  B.).*— The  speeimen  was  not 
in  good  condition  for  idantlflcatton.  It  amara  to  be  Antholysa  eoodnea, 
a  vary  pretty  Iridaoeoua  planto,  flowwing  in  a  graenhonaa  ftoa  Fdmazy 
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ZowAx.  PaLABOomum  Pbopaoatdm  (AnOldSubaerfbtr,  IT. KB.).— Hi* 
treatment  you  are  giving  la  quito  right  aa  regyurds  the  pattlng-in  of  tha 
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CLUB  BOW,  THE  FANCY  AND  ITS  VOTABIBS. 

[ItfAMT  of  our  reftden  must  be  luiAware  that  **  Club  Bow  "  is 
in  Church  Streat,  Betiuftl  Gkzaan,  and  a  newspaper  correapon- 
daiit»  apeakmg  of  ite  vioinitj,  eays,  *'  Among  ito  inkabitanto  are 
street-vendors  of  eyery  kind  of  produce,  travellers  to  laus, 
tramps,  dog-fanciers,  dog-stealers,  sharpers,  shop-lifters,  and 

Siekpocfcets.  It  abounds  with  the  young  Arabs  oif  the  streets. 
uncUy  is  a  day  much  devoted  to  pet  Pigeons  and  singing-bird 
elubs,  prises  being  given,  and  a  ready  sale  following  each  award.'* 
— Bns.] 

To  those  who  spend  the  gveatex  portion  of  their  lives  far  from 
the  din  of  the  city,  and  whose  hemes,  it  may  be,  are  nearer  to 
the  oever  of  the  fox  than  to  the  busy  mart  and  orowded  streets, 
any  one  of  the  many  specialities  which  London  possesses  is 
heard  of  with  interest.  Nor  is  it  to  such  alone.  London  being 
the  head  and  heart  of  our  empire,  and  pre-eminently  great  in 
all  its  characteristics,  all  Engushmen  take  pride  in  its  great- 
ness, and  never  weary  reading  of  its  wonders,  and  I  have  tnere- 
f ore  wentared  to  send  yon  these  few  jottings. 

"Club  Bow  on  a  Sunday'  morning"  luad  been  described  to 
me  in  sueh  teems  that  determined  me  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  to  pay  it  a  visi#.  Previous  inlwmstion  somewhat 
prepared  me,  but  the  scene  itself  surpassed  all  I  had  imagined. 
To  begin  with,  in  Club  Bow  and  acHaoent  streets  there  are 
about  eighty  "  fanciers' "  shops,  ^sibly  more  than  that  num- 
ber; and  as  a  means  of  comparison,  when  we  consider  that 
ManehoBter  and  Salford  combined  can  only  muster  about  half  a 
dozen  all  told,  this  in  itoelf  excited  no  little  surprise.  All  the 
idieps,  or  with  scarcely  an  exception,  in  the  locality  named 
seemed  devoted  to  the  same  line  of  business.  In  some  the 
atmosphere  was  simply  unbearable,  the  proprietors  evidently 
not  believing  "  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness."  Happily  there 
were  exceptions.  As  regards  the  birds,  it  would  OKwe  been 
possible  to  nave  obtained  anything  from  a  Tomtit  to  a  Brahma 
oook,  though  I  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the  qmjJity.  The 
thoroughfures  were  thronged  to  a  degree  that  made  it  difficult 
to  thrcMftd  one's  way  througn  the  mass  of  vendors  and  purehasers, 
for  the  trade  was  not  restricted  to  the  shras*  Here  was  one 
with  a  poor  Starling  tied  to  his  fin«Sr  wiui  a  bit  df  string; 
another  with  a  small  bssket  or  tray  oi  groundsel ;  there  a  num 
with  an  odd  rooster  under  his  arm,  others  with  Pigeons,  and 
even  down  to  a  po(»  Spanow. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  fsneiers  themselves;  and  sad  to  say. 

did  we  require  to  find  human  beings  the  lowest  in  the  sodal 

'  scale,  I  verily  believe  they  are  to  be  found  In  1^  scene  I  have 

attempted  to  describe.    Dickens's  desoriptioa  of  "  the  young 
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noUaBMA  «ft  Doih^boTB  HrU  "  ooo«Md  to  in*  more  tiuoi  oum. 
ttd  as  I  write  I  •«;  ftgrn  the  "  pia*  Mid  hft^Md  fi»«s,  lanl^ 
txmj  ngwMB  I  ohildrea  with  the  ooonteiumoeg  ol  okl  aien,  seme 
young  IiTeewluoh  from  the  euUest  «bwn  ol  infanoy  hftd  heea 
one  ol  homhle  endnrenoe  of  cxueUy  and  negleot.  Theie  wen 
laoeg  whieh  ahonld  haiw  been  handsome  <bkrkeoed  with  the 
Boowl  ol  snllMi  d««|ed  snfiszinff."  Andamid  aU  this  a  banner 
with  a  sanptnml  t«zt  botne  by  a  iew  mpportiag  a  street 
preaoher,  and  as  the  Tenons  sennds  ofltdh  the  ear  I  find  mixed 
jnth  the  hymn  of  prMse  the  bitttr  onrse  of  the  dnmkatd  a^ 
tbe  foul  oath  of  the  blasidiemer.  It  was  a  sosoe  I  ehall  mot 
BOontoiMt;  and  as  the  eniaie  roUed  along  westward,  and  the 
oontrastbmme  cnater,  thoagbAs  arose  to  me  espeoiaU 
yonng  ohaadren,  ehildcen  who^m  the  loroe  of  cinamstanoes, 
and  fremnooaueol  their  own,  have  been  nnmed  in  the  lap  of 

poe  tod  miseiT.  and  an  teH  then  by  thow  who  are  qonseSng 
Aoif  they  should  be  tanght«--W.H.  *^ 

CONDITION, 

AMlmtiikB  oonespondent  to  whom  Mr.  *Wright  aUndes,  I 

TOh  to  repeat  exactly  what  I  wrote  on  this  question,  page  427 

of  Tonr  last  irohime :— "  Mr.  Wright,  or  the  judges,  set  toohigh  a 

Talne  on  <  condition ;'  it  is  the  easiest  point  to  attain,  and  con- 

Mqii«rtly  of  the  least  value."    Observe,  I  do  not  say,  as  Mr. 

Wnght  would  make  appear,  liiat  condition  is  easily  attained 

under  adverse  oiroumstanoes,  but  simply  that  there  is  no  point 

taken  mto  consideration  by  jadges  se  easy  ef  attainment.    For 

my  own  part,  I  know  of  no  point  of  colour,  form,  or  style  so 

^ily  attamed.    H  Mr.  Wrfeht  does,  perhaps  he  would  name  it. 

Will  not  any  poor  woman,  who  can  give  her  fowls  a  suffioienoy  of 

food  Md  a  proper  roosting  plaee,  have  them  in  vneaueptionable 

conditoon  if  they  have  but  the  run  of  the  roadside  in  the  country  ? 

and  stm     condition,"  which  any  bird  having  food  and  liberty 

M  euro  to  possess,  is  valued  by  Mr.  Wright  at  twelve,  and  in 

some  cases  fifteen  marks,  being  about  an  Mghthor  a  sixth  of  the 

whole:  m  many  instances  at  a  higher,  and  ia  some  at  doable 

the  value  of  pouts  of  eoloar  and  form  that  are  very  dilHmilt  to 

attain.    Look  at  the  mnltituds  «f  Gaase  eoeks  that  mo  aanwOlF 

sent  to  Birmingham-^tfae  4Ute  el  thousands,  on  whose  breeding 

tod  rearing  exnetienpe,  thought,  eare,  and  money  have  been  ex- ' 

ponded  prof  osely-.niaeteen-twentieths  ol  them  are  in  bleomii« 

condition,  but  soweely  ene^wentieth  of  them  are  to  be  lonnl 

in  tbe  prue  list.    Under  sueh  dreumstaneee  sfaoold  the  fist  and 

cup  cook,  the  best  bard  of  the  year,  winner  of  seveml  first  pctzes 

and  CUM,  be  passed  over  three  months  Lrter,  simply  because  he 

IS  out  ol  oondi^a,  having  gone  through  an  ammit  el  ftitf one 

consequent  on  travelling,  close  confinement,  constant  dhange  ol 

food,  bad  air  day  and  night,  and  an  inoesaant  worry  whilst  at 

shows  from  7  A.if.  to  iOor  11  p.m.,  tiiat  wonld  kiU  many  buds: 

to  the  advantage  of  a  bird  in  petfeet  eondition,  but  in  otiier 

respects  not  within  several  dmffnM  of  bdogequal  to  him,  a  bird 

that  probably  was  lourth  or  but  ''  hogfaly  commended  "  in  the 

same  class  wii^  him  at  Bttmhigfaamf  I  ttank  otherwke,  so  I 

hcOd  to  my  opinion  thsA  the  dntrinsis  value  ol  a  bard  depends  on 

perleeken  ol  oolenr,  form,  style,  and  qnatity  el  feather,  and  that 

as  oonditiimisno  part  el  a  bM  it  is  of  4i»  least  viJue,  and  the 

last  p«mt  that  should  be  oeMMeied.—0.  P.  H.  Z. 


FEEDING  FOWLS  AT  BHOWa 

^  ~?»«  your  report  ol  the  bite  Show  at  KorChamptoB,  I 
noticed  that  you  attributed  the  listless  manner  of  many  of  the 
Qame  Bantam  oocks  exhibited  thero  to  overshowing.  Thk  was 
inopjrrect.  Most  fA  the  birds  were  certainly  not  well,  and  did 
not  look  at  all  up  to  the  mark;  but  the  real  cause  was  the  indis- 
oretionof  the  Oommittee  or  their  poultry  attendants  in  feeding 
tHe  birds,  Indian  eom  and  barley  being  profusely  distributed 
m  their  pens,  and  the  birds  were  not  able  to  digest  their  food, 
c<m8eqnently  osnsing  many  ol  them  to  be  orop-bound. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  committees  ol  rtiows  do  not  pay  suj&cient 
attention  to  the  feeding  ol  all  kinds  of  poultry  committed  to 
their  eare,  and  il  they  gave  the  matter  more  ol  their  oonsidera- 
^o,  it  would  inspire  exhibitors  with  increased  confidence.— 
W.  FoBusTEB  Admx,  46,  FishergaU,  Pretion. 


DOBOHESTEB  POULTET  SHOW. 

In  a  report  ol  this  Show  in  your  last  week's  number  a  eor- 
respondent  says  that  my  pen  ol  coloured  Dorkings  there  showed 
ngns  el  over-ezhibilion.  Out  el  cesidition  they  may  have  been, 
but  overshown  tiiey  oertafaily  wen  not,  as  this  piuiioular  pen 
has  only  been  enee  shown  sinoe  the  begiiming  ol  last  December. 
As  may  be  supposed,  I  agree  with  vemr  oorresnoadent  in  pre- 
lerring  my  pen  to  the  wmners,  as  the  eock  in  this  pen  had  but 
one  e^e  1  but  in  sine,  whtoh  always  must  be  the  ohiel  point  in 
Dorkings,  provided  tiiey  are  lairly  perleot,  I  was  well  beaten. 
As  to  oolour,  I  believe  k  is  lally  understood  that  lor  exhibition 
«<  Colooxed  "  Dorkil^B  should  be  dark, in  order  that  both  in  eoekB 


sod  hens  they  may  be  enrily  distinguished  from  Sifver-GxeyB^— 
T.  C.  BxTBifXLL,  Junior  j^rmy  ^md  Sfavy  Club,  Fall  Matt. 

BEATON  BUBN  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thx  following  awards  were  made  at  this  Show,  held  on  the 
14(h  inst.  :— 

poBxnMM.— 1  ant  X  W.  0waak  HInl  HMd»  BeiUartea. 

BWiop  AvoklBBd.   Ibe,  J.  Gairas,  BMtoD  Bim. 

Bbahma  »'o«mua.~laMt^W.Sii«iia.  s, CHUto 4 Sniaffiw, 8ai»ilL   kt,Q» 
Stolkw.  WmI  SlMkteOi ;  B.  JC«ore,  Baat  Baiaton ;  B.  BUalA.  SwaiwaU. 

Spahisb.— B(a«k.— 1  and  1^  W.  JohaaoD.  Buradon  Colliery.   8,  B.  SfaieUL 
M,  B.  Moora. 

^QiMU.^BIaDMrm§hi  mtd  Mhtr  B0<k.~1,  mn  M.  J.  MdtaDn,  Cookahanr, 
Haxham.  1 T.  MiddUmii^  SeaioaPahwal.  IL  CfimlUi,  DwUay  OoiUnry.  ke, 
J.  Morton,  Cbopidorton  Colliery :  T.  Toang;  MMpeth ;  /.  Bobahaw.  Wiizlay, 
Yoife.  DutiimtHgimU  olbtr  «r«y<.— I  Mid  t,  O.  Trnjlor,  BadUngton  CoUtory. 
.  .       -    -   -    „^  g^£ii^   JLJ.WUaoa   ~ 


fi.  J.  Morton.   Antf  otk$r  v«rMy.~L  J.  Biowa.  Scf hiM. 

Bora-^S,  T.  Golightly.  Nav  DaUvaL   he,  f  .ItoUghUy;  W.  Dvyadal^  Loag- 

hliat  (I);  W.  Wllfein.  Dadlay  Contery. 

HAwea—t.— WleariwiiftoA— 1  and  %  6.  BlaAar.  S  aal  fea.  B.  Hoof*. 
Mdet^m§t«4.-4^  A.  Harboni,  BMnv  AnaldMuL  1,  Qh  Slalkar.  S,  T. 
MaVhaU,  Miiford  ^carafe,  Moapath. 

■aMavBABa.— tf<lver««iieilM!— 1,  J.  Lawa,  Waal  VaakbutL  S  and  B,  B. 
Moora.  a,  J.  WUaoa,  ttaBkhouaa.  (loldai»4M»<;iU«d.— 1,  J.  Babtliww,  Wbizlay, 
York.  9.  A.  SCaphanaoBp  Dndlay  OalBaiy.  9,  B.  Walkar,  Baoibam.  *«,▲.«. 
Mliehall,  Bishop  AaoklandrBTMoora.       * 

An  oTHXB  VABmrr.—l,  B.  Paraona,  Stoakbnni  Cottaca.  %  B.  B.  AafatOD, 
Mottiaan.  t,  A.  M.  Balmar,  Blahap  AaoUand. 

Aav  VASiBTT.-CadB.— L  A.  StaphMMOB.  ILT.Ooli^tty.  t.T.I>odd.8aakMi 
Bam.  h9,  W.  Btawart,  Dndlay  Oolttaiy;  J.  Bobaoa.  Oodiay  CoUlarT;  T. 
Yoanc,  Morpeth.  J7eR.— 1.  O.  Taylor,  i,  T.  Yonnff.  S,  W.  mrann.  he,  B. 
Whlta.Oookahaw.HaElwm. 

Uamb  BAMTAU^—Blaek-breatted  and  other  RedM.—!.  A.  Haya,  BadUagtan.  % 
H.  Sharp,  Bahtida.  8,  M1«b  M.  J.  Malson.  ka,  J.  Shori  BadUngton;  I. 
Doogfaaa,  Waat  Slaakhnm.  Jny  oOur  varUty.—l,  Mlaa  M.  J.  Nelson.  I,  T. 
Ranniaan,  beaten  DalavaL  B,  T.  Ooliffitly.  ke,T.  Banniaon;  B.  White,  Oo«k> 
ahaw,  Hexham ;  T.  UaaTelay,  Bedlingtoa  Station. 

B4]iTA]fa.-l,  Mlia  M.  Paraoaa.  I,  B.  H.  Aahtoa.  8JL  O.  Mitehall,  Bishop 
AaeUand.  ha,  W.  Baaa,  Baat  Braatoa;  O.  Btalkar,  Weat  AaakMra:  K.  H. 
Aahtoa.  09Ck,—l,  J.  fihoat.  S.  #.  Mortoa.  g,  Q.  Ball.  North  Saaton.  he,  J« 
WUkinaoa.  Bedlingtoa  CoUiary ;  W.  G.  Dawaon,  Whttby ;  O.  Taylor. 

I>ccx8.-laBd9^MiaaM.J.Nelaon.  8,W.SvaBa.  he.  A.  M.  Bataaar,  Blahop 
Aaeklaad. 

OoTTaoaaa'  Oi.4aa.— Pus  tow  i.—l,  X.  OilSMy.  Dtaaiugtoa.  I,  Falriaaa  and 
BohaoB.  Wldeopen.  flL  W.  OoanalC  Beaton  Boa.  JOtif  aar<a«.— 1,  rairlais 
aadBobaon.   I  and  I.  T.  Dodd.  Baatoii  B 

Jtn>oB.--]Ir.  J.  Dixon,  Bsadford. 


POLTOAMT  IN  PICHB0N8. 

As  bearing  on  the  sabjeet  named  by  "  Otms  Pbobabdi"  in  the 
Journal  of  Febmazy  ISth,  I  send  ^^oa  an  aooonnt  of  the  following 
facts.  A  oommon  Ash  oock  of  mine  was  mated  with  a  common 
Blue  Cheqaer  hen,  and  thev  had  ayenng  one  in  the  nest  which 
died  at  about  a  fortnight  old.  I  had,  among  others,  an  nniuited 
Bine  Chequer  hen,  which  if  possessed  among  two  or  three  obzea 
more  of  the  game  kind  by  a  Lancashire  dealeT  would  be  called 
^*  A  Book  Ira  lineashire  (Linoohishire)  fur  shootin',"  but  which, 
1 8np{|ofle,  is  a  Chequered  Dovecote  Pigeon.  I  had  it  from  a 
farm  in  Herefordsure.  The  Ash  eock  is  a  very  merry  bird» 
and  «|>on  the  death  of  his  voung  one  he  was  soon  ready  to  go 
to  neat  again ;  and  finding  Lis  own  hen  (which  we  will  call  tiae 
Blue  Chequer)  was  not  of  toe  eamemind,  he  turned  his  attentions 
to  what  we  will  oaU  the  *'Boek."  This  seemed  to  louse  tha 
jealousy  of  the  Blue  Chequer,  and  in  a  short  time  she  laid  him 
two  eg^,  which  he  helped  to  sit  regoiarly,  but  when  he  waa 
net  siMmg  he  employed  his  time  in  nesting^ or  flying  with  tha 
Book.  In  due  time  the  eggs  laid  by  the  Blue  Cheqnerwera 
hatched,  and  the  young  ones  reased,  the  Aah  helping  to  feed 
then.  Both  were  Blue  Cheqaeni,  bat  wi^  a  decided  likeness  in 
the  head,  beak,  and  general  shape  to  tbe  Ash  eeek.  Before 
these  young  ones  were  al^e  to  fly  about  the  Bock  laid  two  eggs 
in  another  nest,  bmlt  for  her  by  the  Ash  cook,  and  he  helped 
her  regularly  to  sit,  but  when  he  was  not  sitting  he  employed 
his  time  in  nesting  and  flying  with  the  Blue  Chequer  (whose 
voting  ones  oould  now  feed  thesnselves),  and  as  a  result  she  laid 
him  two  eggs  abeet  oin  days  after  the  Bock. 

And  now  his  work  began;  he  helped  both  hens  te  sit,  and  I 
seldom  saw  him  fly  about  outside.  Yeeterday,  ICacoh  Bth,  both 
ol  the  Bock'e  eggs  hatched;  bnt  until  the  yeenc  ones  grow 
laiger  I  shall  not  be  able  to  prove  that  the  Ash  helps  to  feed 
tiiem,  though  I  have  eeen  h»i  sit  over  them. 

I  have  examined  the  eggs  of  the  Blue  Cikeqner,  and  found  one 
"  addled"— no  formation  whatever  having  taken  place,  and  I  am 
now  waiting  for  the  other  egg  to  hatch,  when  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  observe  whether  the  Ash  cock  helps  to  feed  both  nests, 
and  also  what  likeness  the  progeny  bear  to  nim  when  Inll-grown* 
I  say  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  what  likeness  both  lots  of 
yonng  ones  bear  to  him  when  fnll<girown,  as  I  lately  had  a  case 
m  which  a  hen,  that  had  been  a  long  time  unmated,  laid  two 
eggs  (while  yet  unmated),  one  on  the  floor,  ^e  ether  on  the  shelf. 
I  put  them  under  a  peir  I  had  sitting,  and  two  young  ones  were 
hatched  and  reared,  which  when  full-grown  bore  an  unndstiUce- 
able  likeness  to  a  certain  oook  I  had,  whicdi  bad  a  mate  and 
young  ones  of  his  own  at  the  time.  I  only  regret  that  it  has  not 
occurred  among  flanoy  breeds  where  parentage  oonld  have  been 
traced  without  any  ooobt,  inasmuch  as  the  oharaeteristics  of 
distinet  fancy  breeds  are  eo  mnch  more  marked  than  those  ei 
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the  Homing  Antwerp  type,  which  is  the  sort  I  keep.— Habbt 
Knowlxs,  The  WooatancU,  Seaton,  Bolton. 


OBTSTAL  PALACE  BEE  AND  HONEY  SHOW. 

Tmi  letter  of  yonr  correspondent,  "  T.  Bagehaw,"  seems  to 
me  to  oonvev  snoh  an  entirely  different  oonstmction  of  the 

Snblished  schedule  of  the  forthcoming  show  of  apiarian  pro- 
ace,  &o,,  at  the  Crvstal  Palace,  from  the  one  evidentiy  intended 
by  the  promoters,  tnat  I  hope  yon  will  insert  in  reply  thereto 
tne  opinions  entertained  by  others.  The  covert  allnsions  as  to 
the  framing  of  the  classes  to  meet  special  oases  at  present 
existing,  seem  to  me  so  very  nnjxut,  and  so  ealoolated  to  injure 
the  object  with  which  the  Show  is  identified—viz.,  tiie  advance- 
ment of  all  branches  of  apicnltore,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
opposin|(  my  opinions  to  those  of  your  correspondent. 

first,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  prizes  being  likely  to  hinder 
competition,  especially  of  those  from  a  distance.  I  am  of 
opinion  thi^  the  majority  of  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  be  amateurs,  to  whom  the  money  value  of  the 
prize  will  not  be  so  much  an  object  as  the  honour  of  distancing 
all  comers  in  the  particular  class  in  which  they  elect  to  enter 
for  competition^  and  even  if  that  were  not  so.  the  owner  of  any 
apiary  can  exhibit  in  so  many  classes  with  a  probability  of 
success,  should  he  be  a  fairly  skilful  apiculturist,  that  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  prizes  he  may  hope  to  secure  will  induce 
him  to  enter  all  his  best  productions,  whether  hives,  bees,  or 
honey. 

With  regard  to  the  definition  of  the  hives,  surely  "  the  most 
improved  "  will  be  that  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  is 
likely  to  secure  the  best  results  with  the  least  complication  of 
construction;  and  as  a  class  is  provided  for  every  kind  of  hive 
now  in  use,  from  the  straw  skep  to  the  most  elaborately  con- 
structed bar-and-frame  hive,  nothing  could  be  more  compre- 
hensive or  more  likelv  to  insure  a  large  exhibition  of  hives  of 
all  kinds,  whether  tne  production  of  the  hive-manufacturer 
proper,  or  the^  skilful  and  ingenious  amateur  who  has  "  im- 
proved "  any  hive  so  as  to  render  it  more  simple  of  construction, 
more  easj  of  manipulation,  or  more  likely  to  secure  what  we  all 
alike  deeire.  a  good  yield  of  honey. 

Mr.  Bagshaw  asks  why,  in  giving  a  prize  for  the  most  beauti- 
ful progeny  of  a  queen,  the  queen  herself  is  not  to  be  taken  into 
account  ?  I  answer.  Because  the  most  beautiful  bees  are  often- 
iimes  the  progeny  of  a  dark-looking  unhandsome  queen,  whilst 
verv  handsome  queens  sometimes  produce  very  ordinary  bees 
both  in  looks  and  qualities ;  and  as  it  is  upon  the  bees  tnat  we 
depend  for  honey-gathering  and  storing,  a  fine  strain  of  bees 
riiould  not .  be  deprived  ox  their  due  because  they  happen  to 
have  an  ordinarv-looking  mother. 

Then,  as  to  ''the  largest  breed  of  bees."  It  certainly  does 
follow  that  they  will  be  able  to  cany  more  honey,  but  that  they 
will  be  likely  to  consume  more  requires  some  stronger  proof 
than  Mr.  Bagshaw's  bare  assertion.  As  there  are  only  &ree 
nationalities  or  varieties  of  bees  under  cultivation  in  this 
country— the  native  blacks,  the  Italians,  and  the  hybrid  cross 
between  the  two,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  as  to  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "of  any  nationality."  In  spite  of  the 
wondennent  expressed  by  Mr.  Bagshaw  as  to  who  will  brine 
bees  from  abroad  for  the  chance  of  winning  ^£2, 1  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  we  have  not  some  of  our  famous  breeders  of  bees 
upon  the  Continent  enter  into  competition  for  the  advantage 
sure  to  accrue  to  them  from  a  demand  for  progeny  from  prize 
strains  of  bees  likely  to  foUow  success. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  pass  over  the  remarks  upon  the 
honey  classes  from  A  to  P,  and  say  why  I  think  Q  has  crept 
in.  It  is  because  it  is  now  so  well  authenticated  a  fact  that  the 
honey  harvest  of  any  country  can  be  so  greatly  increased  by  the 
use  of  the  extractor,  that  it  is  evidently  thought  desirable  to 
encourage  its  introduction  and  general  use  by  the  offer  of  a 
prise  that  can  onlv  be  competed  for  by  those  who,  recognising 
its  utility,  have  adopted  it  for  use  in  their  apiaries.  I  do  not 
think  the  competitton  in  the  cottagers'  classes  will  be  left  to 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  slone,  although  there  is, 
as  Mr.  Bagshaw  ought  to  know,  quite  a  sufficient  quantitv  of 
that  class  near  the  metropolis  to  make  a  very  respectable  show 
ef  themselves. 

I  feel  sure  the  Committee  who  have  the  arrangements  for  the 
Show  in  hand  will  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Bagshaw  for  the  freedom 
of  his  criticisms,  which  are,  no  doubt,  given  in  the  best  of 
spirit,  if  I  except  his  allusions  to  the  Snow  beinff  evidently  in 
the  interest  of  fanejr-hive  makers,  and  the  prize  for  the  largest 
breed  of  bees  being  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  tiie 
lucky  owner  of  some  monstrosity  now  residing  somewhere  near 
our  great  city,  and  they  will  feel  flattered  that  he  has  been 
pleased  to  commend  most  of  the  miscellaneous  classes. 

In  speaking  of  the  prizes  offered  for  essays,  and  first  upon  the 
fertilisation  ox  queens  by  selected  drones :  how  does  it  follow  that 
the  securinff  ox  such  control  should  be  "  profitless  and  uncer- 
tain? "  Is  there  no  possibility  of  improving  our  breed  of  bees 
excepting  by  aoddent?  and  if  there  be,  how  canit  be  accomplished 


ezoepting  by  controlling  fertilisation  ?  I  hope  there  are  many 
who  are  not  so  ready  to  abandon  the  attempt  at  improvement 
as  Mr.  Bagshaw  seems  to  be,  for  he  who  never  attempts  will 
never  succeed.  This  opinion  of  his  seems  to  me  to  accord  well 
with  one  following  closely  after,  "I  believe  a  common  straw 
hive  the  best  for  honey-gathering  purposes."  With  regard  to 
foul  brood,  Mr.  Bagshaw  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  same 
error  as  did  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  comparing  the  attempt  at  curing 
foul  brood  to  that  of  curing  rotten  eggs.  How  does  Mr.  Petti- 
grew know  that  rotten  eggs  cannot  be  cured  ?  Has  he,  or  does 
he  inow  of  anyone  who  au.  ever  tried  f 

It  is  quite  evident  that  tne  cure  of  the  diseased  brood  itself 
is  not  meant  in  speaking  of  "  the  cure  of  foul  brood ;"  and  I 
think,  perhaps,  the  object  would  have  been  better  understood 
had  it  Deen  worded  "  for  the  best  essay  on  the  cure  and  eradi- 
cation (pievention)  of  foul  brood,"  for  it  must  be  that  the  treat- 
ment of  a  diseasea  hive  for  its  restoration  to  health  Ib  intended. 
That  there  must  be  a  cause  for  this  fearful  disease  is  certain,  or 
all  hives  would  be  alike  afflicted  at  some  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, though  what  that  cause  is  has  not  vet  been  discovered, 
although  many  of  the  most  learned  and  skilful  apiarians  have 
devoted,  and  are  still  devoting,  their  attention  to  a  subject  of 
such  great  importance  to  all  hee-keepers.  One  bold  writer  to 
the  American  Bee  Journal  has,  however,  published  a  recipe  for 
its  eradication  in  the  form  of  a  f ood-medicme  to  be  administered 
to  the  bees  in  tiiie  afflicted  hive.— B.  SYMiMaTON. 

GENERAL  BEE-MANAGEMENT— A  VISIT  TO 
MR.  PETTIGREWS  APIARY. 

Kt  object  in  writing  this  is  for  the  encouragement  of  timid 
or  amateur  bee-keepers  who  are  afraid  of  doing  anything  with 
their  bees,  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 


fancied  I  sfiould  get  too  many  stings,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
sltogether  outof  the  question;  but  what  I  saw  at  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
has  quite  altered  my  oj^nion.  I  dare  look  now  any  time  I  want 
at  my  hives,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  corduroy  smoke. 

Coming  to  the  main  part  of  bee-keeping— viz .,  the  practlcsl  part. 
Mr.  Pett&ew  took  me  to  his  apiary  ana  showed  me  the  hive  he 
had  examined  and  considered  oest,  then  he  hove  it  up  gently  to 
show  me  the  bees  that  were  in  it  (I  standing  a  short  distance  off), 
but  they  would  not  stand  that  Ions.    He  then  got  a  piece  of 
corduroy,  set  it  smouldering,  and  blew  some  smoke  inside,  so 
that  I  might  examine  it  dlosely.    The  effect  of  the  smoke  was 
wonderfuH    Instead  of  the  bees  covering  the  combs  as  at  first, 
they  ran  up  amons;  them  as  far  as  they  could  get,  making  a 
great  noise ;  and  when  they  were  beginning  to  come  out  again 
he  just  blew  a  littleimore  smoke  among  them,  and  off  they  were 
back  again.  Then  I  was  pointed  out  the  queen  cells,  drone  combs, 
and  brood  combs,  Sec,    I  was  next  taken  to  a  good  16-inch  hive ; 
this  he  showed  me  as  before  without  smoke  and  then  with  smoke. 
This  hive  he  gave  me  bottom  up  in  my  hands,  and  I  could  have 
walked  round  the  garden  with  it  if  I  had  wanted.    I  was  then 
shown  a  few  more  in  the  same  way.    We  were  having  a  chat 
together,  and  I  said  I  had  never  seen  a  queen  bee.  so  he  said  he 
would  show  me  one  in  a  minute  or  two.    It  just  happened  that 
there  was  a  very  weak  hive  which  he  did  not  think  would  do 
well  by  itself,  and  which  he  was  going  to  join  to  the  next  hive 
to  it  that  evening.   Mr.  Pettigrew,  therefore,  took  an  empty  hive 
of  the  same  size  and  turned  it  bottom  upwards,  then  ne  took 
hold  of  the  other  with  his  fingers  inside  the  hive  and  his  thumbs 
out  (exactly  as  described  in  pages  180  and  181  of  his  "Handy 
Book  on  Bees,")  and  with  three  or  four  good  shakes  up  and  down 
he  had  them  all  in  the  empty  hive.    This  part  he  generally  does 
at  night  by  candlelight,  but  he  did  it  in  the  garden  in  the  full 
light  of  the  sun,  so  that  I  might  see  it  done  baore  I  went  home. 
A  now  gave  them  a  puff  or  two  of  smoke  in  the  empty  hive 
to  keep  them  a  little  auiet  while  he  looked  for  the  queen,  and 
picked  ner  eut  and  put  her  into  my  hand  to  look  at;  that  was  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  a  queen,  and,  what  was  better,  had  handled 
her  at  the  same  time;  after  that  she  was  put  back  to  the  bees 
again,  and  a  short  time  after  he  turned  the  hive  up  again  to  see 
if  I  could  find  the  queen  myself,  which  I  did.    I  was  also  shown 
how  to  fasten  guide  combs  in  mves.    I  was  next  shown  how  to 
get  some  honeycombs  out  of  a  hive  if  it  was  too  heavy  for 
winter,  or  if  I  wanted  a  piece  of  comb  out  at  any  time.    He  just 
gave  the  hive  a  few  pufb  of  smoke  and  then  turned  it  bottom 
up ;  he  told  me  I  should  have  to  cut  it  straight  down  with  a  long 
knife,  and  then  cross-ways  at  the  top,  or  as  deep  as  I  wanted 
the  comb  with  the  comb-knife  as  described  in  lus  "Handy 
Book."    A  hive  can  be  smoked,  tumed-up,  and  some  combs  cut 
out,  and  put  in  its  place  again  in  less  than  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Pettinew  next  showed  me  how  he  feeds  his  bees  for 
quidmess.  He  picked  a  hive  out  that  was  rather  short  of  food 
and  gave  it  a  little  smoke,  then  turned  it  bottom  up,  and  I  poured 
some  syrup  on  one  side  of  the  combe  and  then  on  the  other. 
The  noise  of  anger  at  the  smoke  was  quickly  stopped,  and  changed 
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to  one  of  oontentment  m  soon  m  the  bees  had  tasted  the  syrap. 
He  then  put  the  hi^e  baek  in  its  plaoe  uid  stopped  the  hole  np 
to  preyent  the  bees  of  the  other  hives  from  smemng  it  and  going 
in,  it  being  rather  early  in  the  afternoon. 

I  am  sore  after  what  Kr.  Pettifi^w  showed  me  that  old  cor- 
duroy is  the  bee-keeper's  best  friend,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  it 
the  most  timid  bee-keeper  may  do  what  he  wants  with  his  own 
bees— what  he  would  think  was  impossible.  If  the  bees  are  very 
savage  just  give  them  an  extra  dose  of  smoke,  it  will  take  it  out 
of  them.  In  conclusion,  I  mu^t  say  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  handled 
his  hives  like  a  master,  and  I  am  exceedingly  obli|^  to  him  for 
the  trouble  he  took  to  explain  everything  to  me. 

I  have  to  go  in  the  swarming  season  to  see  him  make  an  arti- 
ficial swarm,  which  I  shall  do  if  all  be  welL  If  there  are  any 
bee-keepers  that  are  as  timid  as  I  used  to  be,  and  I  dare  say 
there  are,  after  reading  this  let  them  put  what  ihey  have  read 
in  practice,  and  I  can  assure  them  they  will  succeed  far  beyond 
their  expeotations.~P.  BAiicroBD,  Now  Springs,  near  Wigan, 

KEEPING  BEES  FOR  PROFIT. 

HuB&AH  I  it  is  found  out  at  last,  and  your  contributor  "  J.  O/ 
shall  have  the  honour.  Here  is  tiie  secret,  Do  as  your  ancestors 
did.  Expend  no  capital  on  vour  bees,  and  if  any  honey  is 
mthered,  sell  it,  and  it  is  all  profit.  xTow,  there  are  manv 
thin^  our  ancestors  did  both  wisely  and  well,  and  well  worth 
our  imitating,  but  they  lived  in  slow  times  compared  with 
ours;  their  requirements  were  less,  and  they  were  satisfied 
with  less  than  we  need  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  We  live 
in  the  days  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  it  will  never  do  for 
OS  to  go  back  to  the  good  old  coaching  days. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  profit  nas  oeen  made  by  the  old 
system  of  management ;  but  is  it  not  possible  that,  by  a  judi- 
cious outlay  of  a  little  capital,  much  more  profit  may  be  made? 
"  J.  0."  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  our  littiie  pets.  He  sowed 
for  amusement  and  Instruction,  and  he  has  reaped  the  same, 
doubtless  abundantly ;  and  if  he  had  reaped  profit  as  well  he 
probably  would  have  been  disappointed,  because  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  aimed  at  it.  I  am  going  m  for  raofit  as  well  as 
amusement,  and  for  the  first  I  have  adopted  the  Pettigrew  straw 
hive,  which  I  consider  the  cheapest  and  best  adapted  for  either 
breeding  purposes  or  storing  honey.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that,  but  what  particular  kind  of  hive  to  try  for  amusement  and 
instruction  I  am  entirely  at  sea.  One  recommends  this  and 
another  that,  and  most  of  them  appear  so  complicated  in  their 
structure,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  makers  of  them  wanted  to 
teach  the  bees  something,  instead  of  learning  something  from 
ihem. 

To  teach  bees  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  appears  to  me  a 
hopeless  task,  and  I  thhik  « J.  0."  would  find  it  difficult  to 
teach  them  either  reliance  on  the  bottle  or  idleness.  Like  iJl 
fiood  economists,  if  material  is  placed  near  them  they  will  pre- 
fer that  before  going  a  distance  to  fetch  it ;  but  let  tne  supply 
fall  abort  at  home,  and  off  they  go  to  the  nearest  place  where  it 
can  be  found.  Tne  su^[gestion  about  the  small  quantities  of 
honey  fftored  in  the  tropics  does  not  proye  their  inactiviW  there, 
but  rather  their  remarkable  instinct,  for  what  is  the  use  to  them 
of  large  quantities  of  honey  stored  up  where  it  can  be  obtained 
as  required  ?— Thob.  Baoshaw,  Longnor,  near  Buxton. 


BEE-FEEDING  EXPERIENOES. 

Iir  the  Journal  of  February  19th  I  noticed  a  letter  by  "  Bxatbh 
BUT  NOT  DisxATxn,"  who,  after  narrating  his  experiences  of 
how  he  killed  a  hive  hj  kindness,  sums-up  by  advising  all 
amateurs  to  leave  their  mves  alone  and  let  the  bees  take  care  of 
themselves.  I  for  one  do  not  agree  with  him,  but  consider 
judicious  assistance  occasionally  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  a  colony  of  bees.  I  have  a  case  in  point  in  which 
Z  have  saved  a  starving  stock  this  season. 

Some  time  about  the  15th  of  February  last.  I  observed  that 
one  of  my  hives,  a  Neighbour's  improved  Woodbury  bar-frame, 
had  not  been  caving  any  signs  of  activity  by  the  bees  airing 
themselves  for  several  fine  days  previously;  and  seeing  there 
were  dead  bees  inside  dose  to  the  entrance,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  were  the  occupants  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  being  unable  to  hear  any  humming  when  i  rapjMd  on  the 
hive,  I  suspected  something  wrong.  I  accordingly  oecided  to 
open  the  hive  for  inspection,  much  as  I  dislike  intraf ering  with 
bees  in  cold  weather.  The  result  preyed  my  conjecture  to  be 
correct— viz.,  that  the  bees  were  without  honey.  They  were 
starving,  many  of  the  bees  having  entered  the  cells,  and  not  a 
morsel  of  honey  in  the  hive.  At  first  I  thought  they  were  all 
dead,  but  on  withdrawing  the  frames  I  observed  a  tremulous 
motion  of  the  wings  of  some  of  the  bees;  so  wishing  to  try 
whetHer  I  could  save  them,  though  by  no  means  sanguine  of 
success,  I  shook  any  dead  bees  off  the  floor-board  and  frames, 
quickly  replacing  the  latter ;  fastening  the  lid  I  carried  the  hive 
mto  my  vinery,  average  temperature  6(r,  ilrst  taking  care  to  dose 
the  entranoe-hole ;  then  withdrawing  the  zinc  slide  in  the  lid  I 


put  a  large  bee-i^ass  oyer  the  hole,  and  left  the  latter  open  to 
allow  the  bees  access  to  the  i^ass  if  the  heat  should  revive 
them.  This  was  about  midday,  and  I  observed  no  si^s  of  life 
till  the  following  morning,  when  some  dozen  bees  had  made 
their  way  up  in  the  glass  super,  crawling  about  in  a  duggish 
manner,  and  on  tapping  the  hive  a  slight  answering  hum  could 
now  be  distinctly  heard.  I  then  took  a  cake  of  seded-up  honey- 
comb about  2  lbs.  in  weight,  and  opening  a  few  cells  I  placed  it 
under  the  glass  super.  It  was  an  hour  or  two  before  the  en- 
feebled bees  began  to  taste  the  honey ;  when  thev  did,  however, 
it  was  wonderful  in  how  short  a  space  of  time  tne  news  that  a 
supply  of  food  had  been  discovered  became  communicated  to 
the  rest  of  the  occupants  of  the  hive.  Bees  commenced  running 
about  instead  of  crawling,  their  numbers  in  the  super  hourly 
increasing,  and  by  the  evening  the  whde  hive  seemed  awake. 
I  covered-up  the  super  and  left  them,  and  on  the  following 
morning  when  the  sun  was  fdrly  warm  I  replaced  the  hive  on 
its  old  stand,  still  leaving  the  entrance  dosed  till  the  evening, 
when  I  opened  it. 

The  next  morning  from  the  cold  of  the  night  the  bees  had 
quitted  the  super,  and  on  inspecting  the  comb  tiiey  had  deared* 
out  every  drop  of  honey.  I  then  made  some  hquid  food  by 
boiling  good  beer  and  brown  sugar  together  for  a  lew  minutes, 
in  the  proportion  of  three-quarters  ox  a  pint  of  de  to  1  lb.  of 
sugar,  addmg  a  tea-spoonful  of  sdt,  ana  when  cold  a  small 
dessert-spoonful  of  mm.  This  I  gave  in  one  of  Neighbour's 
circular  wooden  feeders  (not  those  with  a  float),  with  a  sheet  of 
^lass  over  the  top,  putting  a  few  diips  of  straw  in  the  groove 
mto  which  the  food  passes  to  prevent  the  bees  falling  into  the 
syrup  and  being  drowned. 

They  soon  ascended  into  this  and  began  to  oonyey  down  the 
syrup,  and  as  the  day  got  warmer  be^;an  to  cany  out  their  dead, 
so  I  no  longer  despaired  of  their  havmg  recovered,  provided  the 
queen  was  uninjured.  I  still  keep  on  t^e  feeding  at  the  top, 
and  for  the  past  week  or  more  the  bees  have  been  hard  at  work 
bringing-in  poUen  on  their  legs  whenever  the  days  were  warm. 
Of  this  they  can  get  a  good  supply,  as  we  have  any  quantity  of 
laurustinus  in  fuQ  blossom,  whion  is  a  great  hdp  to  early  breed- 
ing. From  this  latter  sign  I  have  litUe  doubt  that  the  queen  is 
in  safety,  and  the  hive  has  probably  ere  this  some  brood  in  it. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  letter  of  "Bsatxn  but  not  Dib- 
XATzn,"  I  should  not  have  thought  of  writing  to  you  on  this 
anbjeot :  but  as  his  failure  may  make  other  inexperienced  api- 
arians follow  his  advice  and  leave  starving  stocks  of  bees  to 
their  inevitable  fate.  I  send  you  this,  in  hopes,  if  you  deem  it 
worthy  of  insertion,  that  it  may  encourage  judicious  feeding  at 
proper  times  and  save  the  lives  of  many  a  starving  colony. — 
WILLIAM  Savzlx. 

Mb.  Chablxs  Batsoh .^With  much  regret  we  have  to  announce 
that  this  good  and  honourable  jadge^f  Rabbits  died  on  the 
Srdinst.  at  nis  residence,  Ivy  LodgOi  Disbury,  near  Manchester. 

CoNsuxPTzoN  OF  Eoos.— Farmers,  cottagers,  every  dweller  in 
the  ootmtry,  ought  to  breed  poultry,  for  the  demand  still  in- 
creases. In  February  the  vdue  of  eggs  imported  was  £164,665 ; 
in  the  c<nzesp<mding  month  last  year,  £147,822. 

CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Dosxnro  axd  Bbahxa  Obosb  (A»&ferUar).— Ths  DaikBnhiiia  isgenanlly 
prefetrad,  beoaoM  th»  ooloan  harmoniM  bttt«r  with  the  DoikingB.  Then  \b 
no  dUtennoe  la  the  BMrit  of  th«  two  breeds. 

FBAXHaa-XATiiKi  TowLS  (AMfieiM).— The  depkxmUe  haUt  of  pleUng  the 
feaihen  is  geoenHy  soqniied  in  eonfinement.  We  haye  nerer  known  it 
among  Uxde  Uiat  were  at  liberty.  It  erieee  from  the  kck  of  eomething  they 
woold  get  if  tlMqr  were  At  Uborty,  and  the  feather  ie  the  nearest  approaeh  to 
that  for  whleh  ihmj  have  the  natorel  ersTing.  Bpeniih  ere  Texy  prone  to  it. 
We  haTS  neror  been  ehle  to  onre  it  entirely,  hot  we  haye  leesened  it  by  sap- 
plylng  them  ndth  fresh  hone  dang,  lamps  of  ^wing  grsss,  with  ^en^  of 
fresh  esrOiwonns  end  Isttnees. 


PouLTaT  ICAVAonmr  (D.  B.  P.)^-Toa  most  titer  your  feeding  and  oome 
more  to  ni^oxsl  food.  Potatoes  in  vwrj  form  sre  bad.  Gire  in  the  Sioming 
groond  oats  or  bsrleumesl  mixed  with  cold  wster,  middaj  slteznately  whole 
maiie  or  berli^ ;  ertning  seme  ss  morning.  In  the  smdl  spaoe  th^j  hare, 
gire  gisssi  earth,  garden  robbish,  and  Isttoee  if  yon  hare  it.  Toor  Mras  are 
OTScfsd,  and  probMly  too  fat.  iWwant  something  that  will  amosa  them. 
Zhree  meals  per  dlsm  are  snooidi.  The  spaoe  is  too  amaU  for  Doridngs.  None 
will  do  better  than  Brahmas.  it  is  diiBeatt  to  eoxa  hens  of  sgg-saUng;  yoa 
may  lessen  it  by  pnttinff  hard  composition  eggs  in  the  nests,  and  ^  laying 
one  or  two  abont  in  their  nn.  It  is  almost  ioeredible  that  yoar  Brahmas 
hare  not  yet  laid. 

Atumbubt  Duou  MouLTOfa  (ilMis)^— Tour  Doska  shoold  haTS  laid  before 
this.  We  eenaot  aoooont  for  their  mnnlting.  Is  it  all  ofsr  the  body,  or  in 
parte?    If  the  latter,  in  what  parte? 

PiBXBXDOB  OooBDcs'  Pliticaob  {A,  B.  0.).-— The  prindpal  pointa  in  Par-  ^ 
tfldge  Ooehins  are  in  the  eoek  serapoloosly  biaek  btwasl,  uask  and  orange- 
striped  saddle  and  haeUe,  no  white  anywhere.  The  hen  shoold  be  Partxldge 
or  Gionse'feathsred  all  oyer,  without  yellow  tInM,  and  the  feathers  more 
numked  than  thoee  of  a  Oame  hen.  Condition  makesaeook^  plumage  glossy. 
ICsny  fanslacs  think  a  f^w  white  peas  daily  are  banaflstal. 

PaoDDoa  or  Eoos  (JP»Utft).>-Iiifce  most  of  those  who  <***"*r^**'*  they  get 
no  eggs,  yoa  are  oTscfiMdlag  and  giving  improper  food.   Yonr  birds  are  too 
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fat,  and  vumdt  lay.    Alter  K  iltogvClMr.   CMve  flHm  prnmA  oala  or  haalaj 
neal  elaked  irltb  cold  traier  in  ttio  mamkig ;  ivhoto  oom,  maiae,  tnr  Iwwiay 
Taried  villi  kitebenaeni^  intha  aftaraoon;  and  aaaal again  in  flieevBoaiac 
Diaeontuwe  all  tke  xmk,  andyoa  wilLkftve  egga. 

Botm*  SucKi  <F.  B.  B.)^—TbB  Booen  ia  wst  an  aarly-iaTlDg  Dade  Qh^ 
them  oata  inatud  of  katlagr.  Tbcy  will  aoon  lay.  Tha  qnaaCioa  of  ahooHag 
lowla  that  tiaapaaa  ia  «  vaxad  oaa.  Wo  riionld  aaj  tho  legal  ramadr  iroald  be 
an  action  for  daniaga  Eowla  are  not  partionlarly  food  of  peas,  bat  thaj  like 
to  serateb  in  tlie  earth,  and  then  eat  all  thaj  find  in  tiie  msj  of  food.  Ton 
can  Btretch  wire  aloog  the  hedge.  We  haye  aone  ao  unuuuaafMily.  'We  aoidd 
giTe  70a  a  better  ofiaion  if  yoft  told  na  their  teeed. 

TuBzxTs  (P.  a.  irofd).~Hoir  aunj  ban  Tarfteja  te«a  jaaf  Oaa  Mok 
trill  aaftee  for  aauiybena,  and  an  axlia  oaa  laaatbaraiiindnneethanotliar- 
n-iaa.  We  do  not  baiiere  tt  viU  aariooaly  bitorf «»  with  the  featililyof  the 
ana.  ATooBg  TodE^jr  eoek  ia  not  alwaja  to  be  depended  iBon,  and  in  yoor 
plaee  we  ahoald  be  nnwilUag  to  di^enae  with  the  aenrioea  of  the  tried  one. 

liiiiB-WATBK  TOB  Pbxbbbviic«  B««m  (A.  B.).— SofOoient  Ume  ahonld  be 
pat  to fonn  aM>te hi  whieh  the  egga  will  retain  the  poaitioa  in  which  thegr 
are  placed.  Thej  shoald  be  pat  in  aa  laid  till  the  layer  is  complete.  When 
that  ia  the  eaae,  another  bed  of  Hme  ia  SMide,  and  egga  pat  in,  ao  on  till  the 
Tosael  ia  fall.  We  alwaya  aae  bread-pane.  We  have  done  ao  for  yaaca,  aad 
hare  nerar  foand  a  eooked  ooib  TIbay  aanat  be  pat  in  Inah,  and  aaw4idd  ao 
xaaehtito  batter. 

CxnoxBH  DiAasBOiA  (iZ.  S,  ir.).->¥0ar  ehidbana  are  diilled.  Give  tham  ale 
to  drink— good  ale,  not  table  beer.  Whan  theyietam  to  their  arUfloial  mother 
at  night  giye  aome  stale  bread  aoaked  in  ale.  Bead  on  boiled  egg*  teead  and 
milk,  chopped  cooked  meat,  and  let  them  have  good  torrea  with  plmty  of  earth 
to  them.  They  want  no  other  food,  bat  they  most  be  led  wry  eMen,  aad  above 
aB,  at  dayhieak.  Blee  may  be  given  as  a  ahuga  if  they  aeam  diaaakteied,  bat 
it  ia  not  good  iSood. 

BoiTP  (£r.  A.  A).— If  the  hen  be  foffeilng  fram  roop  the  awaHngwBI  be  aolt 
to  the  totieh,aBd  the  aaeamoBlatiaBin  the  mouth  and  tluoat  will  partake  moea 
of  the  natare  of  maeaa  than  cheesy  matter.  If  it  be  roaip  it  may  be  oared, 
espeoially  at  thia  time  of  year;  and  atimnlaiit  given  at  once  in  the  fonn  of 
bread  ateepedinstcong  ale,  wOl  be  benefidaL  H  a  cheesy  swelling,  there  ia  no 
core  for  it. 


Whitb  LaoBatHB  as  Latsbs  (IVinao).— One  coek  and  tan  hens  waia  eon- 
fined  all  the  warm  icaeon  in  a  moreahle  coop  4  feat  wide  and  10  feet  long; 
the  rest  were  kepi  under  a  bam,  aad  had  their  libariqr  podiamiUia-thM  of  the 
time>-Daeember,  1871,Ho.  of  heDs;M;  ooeka,S;  agga,  877;  agpiperlMn, 
16.7.  Jaanaiy,  187S,  heiw,il;  eoeha,  8;  agpi,  468;  eaga  par  hen,  81.& 
Xebraaiy^-hena. 91 ;  eoflka,!;  agga,  417;  eggs  per  ban,  8C8.  Vareh— hana, 
s,8;  egga.  KM;  «nperhcnjia9.  April--hans,80;  eoek8,8;  egga, 
emaper  hen,  14.8.  May— hena,  17:  ooehi,8;  agga,  580;  agge  per  ben, 
80.7«    Jone^hens,  87 ;  eoeka,  8 ;  egga,  488;  eggs  per  nen,  17A    JToT 


^\ 


aj 


8*/;  cocks,  8;  eggs,  44i;  asas  par  han,  180.    Angast-^hena,  88; 

•0B<i  807;  eggs  per  ban,  19JL   fisftadhwr    bann,  86;  eoaka,  8; 

eggs  par  hen,  1&8.    Oetohei^-heaa,  8i ;  coeka,  8 ;  eggs,  887 ;  aon  per  hen, 

9.8.    NoTcmber— hens,  84;  eqoks,  8:  eggs,  885 :  eggs  par  ban,  18J0    Total  for 

each  year-eggs,  6147 ;  total  lor  eaah  ban,  808.8 

Pbtbolxvm  (a.  .^.).— ^What  drogglata  sell  aa  Barbadoea  tar,  Patrolaom 
barbadenae.  We  have  never  triad  It,  never  having  had  chickens  affected  with 
gapee.  Cleaniineaa,  noarishing  food  only,  and  a  lamp  of  caaaphor  in  the 
water  the  (ihlckena  drink,  will  aaoally  prevent  gqiea. 

NoBTHAXPTON  PiOBON  Bhow.—Wo  are  infonned  that,  owlng  to  the  neglect 
of  the  railway  eoospaicr*  »>•  IXnmapn^  Urda  wave  not  daUvaaed  vntil  alter 
aavan  o'clock  an  TnaadajMw^Srd,  tha  Jndgaahaving  lafk  «ba  hall  aamaT 

Tbumfetkr  Piaaoim.— Inrsa  JonoriL  ov HofBPCULTuia, March  18th, 
Mr.  I'redeiiok  Ivy  [Joy],  Walmgote,  York,  offera  for  aale  an  Engliah 
Trampeter,  '^Prince  Ghariia."  and  says,  ^'winner  of  maiqr  priiea,  beating 
Mr.  Falton'a  and  Mr.  liedarara  foraignara.''  Now,  I  beg  to  a^y  Ibat  nana  of 
my  Tmmpetera  haabeen  beataa  by  tiw  aiwva  Bagliah  Twrnmetar.  Iballala 
of  awards  of  tha  ahawa  ^ahera  I  aAiUtad  will  piava  that<  -F.  Tani—ii, 
BootU,  near  LiverpotL 

GANART'a  Bona  Bania  ZiiiiiBai>--OAinnni  TaDtaa  {M.  B.).— Toa  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  aa  to  the  bird'a  aong  being  injared.  If  it  is  a 
trained  German  aongster,  it  Aoold  aot  be  within  hsariiiu  of  the  noiay  aong  of 
an  ordinary  Ganary.  Tliatwoaldi]4arait,aaitwooMoopyaomeof  thehead- 
aiplittkignolsa.  tt  mlaht  bii  itiaf  flaili^  Ae  biaartbai  amw,  alaia  Miiih  mu. 
orongfattoba,iB  Ihalbtfhsat  poasffate  aaMttMaaaBi  moat  rabaat  health,  a 
trained  songster  might  not  alwaya  leal  dJsfaasdto  atbhi  bia  Twial  aaiiiim 
pUahmeataand  opanitie  aalaetiona  to  hia  iaamorata;  bat  aBlgfat,iB  tha  ax- 
nbecanee  of  hia  joy,  speak  in  a  langaMS  she  mi|^t  iitfidisaiand  ausa  yhinly  1 
and  I  don't  know  whathar,  ander  aadi  nirnmaatamma,  ha  wooU  net  tfagthe 
*'proodaoag"Na*arabaa  tao^hhn;  bat  tha  biaeifaw  aaaaon  beiagasmi 

and  tliinga  retained  to  their  4Knnal  eoaditioo,  there  aanba  ao  fear  ofhia  aot 
ntaming  to  hia  aBoaa  ahaate  melodiea.  Tha  eayenaa  food  anat  be  given 
freeh  eveiy  day.  Nothing  ia  saoia  iniadoaa  to  biidi  than  sear  food.  Bear  fa 
mind,  it  mast  only  be  ^ven  daring  moalUng,  wbila  tha  blood  ia  Ja  duojation 
in  the  feather.— w.  A.  BxiAxstox. 

0AHABIB9  Ckma  Kjxd  (IT.  BmiUK^—A  diapoaHlon  to  Ufaiftaaas  fa  not 
among  the  diseases  to  wlrieh  Oaoaiiea  wn  liabla.  laoiated  eaaas  may  and  do 
oeoor,  bat  what  I  mean  ia  that  no  breeder  TesBrda  saeha  cafaunity  as  one  of 
the  many  diiBaaltiaa  he  has  to  eontand  agahost,  apd  it  is  ool  one  of  those 
things  for  whieh  aqy  eaia  can  be  preaerfbad.  StIB,  avaiy  effeet  has  a  eaoae, 
and  if  yon  have  ten  par  cent,  of  year  stock  ao  alTeeted,  I  shoald  advise  yoa 
llrat  to  remove  the  bund  birds  into  a  separata  cage,  and  notice  whathar  tbay 
are  temporarity  or  permanently  blind.  Kem  a  aharp  lookniat  for  fteah  eaaes, 
foritevidantlyisaanieinfeetiovafoimofopfathafania.  Bold  aooaneH  of  yoar 
moat  IntelHgant  frionda  among  the  ianey,  and  aee  If  any  local  eaaae  caa  be 
diacovered.  Ton  do  not  aay  anything  of  the  symptoms,  whether  aeoompaaied 
by  inflaauaatSoB  or  ather  ootward  abna  of  the 
other  baeedera  who  may  hava  mstiMh  a  aiarib 
eomrience."— W.  A.  Blaxstox. 

suLLraaa.  joai  Gamaxt  BasMMVO  <lebaatsi)^-Tky  

poeed  lor  eoeiperinwnttog,bnt  tha  laaaltafallnrevionaatteaiipta'has  shown 
the  endeavoar  to  be  fatila.  M  yoa  aeaieh  tha  todea  el  the  Jbamal  for  1878,1 
thhikyoowiU«Bd  aeaaa  va^  deOaite  j^fcaiaatien  an  tha  aolbeet,  fa»isliad 
xne  by  Mr.lVntii,af  ftoiUlagtoa.  I  aaa  ateid  yon  will  find  it  a  waaU  <tf 
time.— W.  A.  BuiuiaK. 

Gamart  III  (CaiMwy).— By  thia  tfana  yoar  paftlaat  win  piobahty  have  gone 
to  the  happy  Inmtlnggroanda.  Ha  ia  in  the  but  ataga  of  palmoBttT  diaeaaa. 
Iheaggxavaladiympteau  auyW,to«oaM  at«al,allvdited  bykaeplngthe 


Wrd  near  the  Iha.  IMI  on  bnad-and-milk  aad  a  liMle  maw  aaed.  Oivaa 
*!ap  or  two  of  eod-liver  oil,  althar  floated  on  water  or  by  dxoppbig  it  into  bis 
throat  tKm  a  potaited  atiek:  bat  he  wUl  ga— W.  A.  Blaxbtom.  w*<'  • 

BBMOvnia  a  Hrm  {O.  0.).— Yon  m^  safely  remove  yoar  bivo  six  miles 
on  a  U^t  cart  or  other  conveyance  with  sprinKe;  or  it  eoald  be  awang  on  a 
light  pole  and  eanied  betaeeu  two  persona,  or  one  may  easily  cany  it  on  hia 
head  the  wbcde  way.  <8oaethadoorof  thehiva  wtthtowor  xaga,and  tiathe 
hive  tights  to  the  boaxd  beloza  itia  aantolT. 

OwaXi  AnowM-ouT  wt  Baxa  (IF.  E.  M.).— Tha  dead  baea  yoa  hava  aent 
for  inapeetion  are  all  yoang  end  impeiteet.  Thoee  in  parsel  a  died  in  their 
cells  after  thay  had  reached  their  papa  or  ehiysalis  state.  That  in  parcel  b 
has  not  been  matared,  bat  has  either  laft  Ita  cell  or  been  taken  oat  by  tha 
beea  aboat  two  daya  before  ita  time  of  hatdbiBg.  Tlmt  in  pareal  0  hae  appa* 
rently  been  twenty-one  daya  in  ita  cell,  and  tliereiore  ia  not  an  aboetian. 
Doabtiaeaitwaaeitherdieeaeadorimpeiteet  wheneaatoatof  thehivau  For 
a  day  or  two  actter  they  are  liatciied  beea  aca  of  a  light  grey  eoloar  like  that 
in  parcel  a.  Wliat  yoa  have  wltneased  la  of  common  occarrence  in  healthy 
prospeioas  hives,  many  yoang  beea  lose  their  foot-hold  of  the  combe,  and 
fall  on  their  boards  wharo  they  become  chilled.  Not  having  aensa  to  erawl 
back  into  a  warm  piaee  ttiey  aoon  loaa  the  power  to  do  ao.  Tour  iaiatmanf  of 
yoar  baea  ia  qoita 
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Ulk— BaowaathegiaandaadaKtrMaalyeoldiBBpiteof  bd^hotann.   It 

waa  Boarly  60^  hotter  in  the  aan  uian  in  the  ahade. 
18ih.— Dall  early  and  very  edd;  heavy  snow  from  8.80  am,,  lying  abooi 

10.80  A.M.  nearty  8  inchea  deep;  faint  son  aboat  1  rJL,  aad  thaw. 
'    Biiaslaatnifi^ 
nih.-#trir,  bat  not  a  bright  day. 
14th.— moe  throaahoat,  with  hot  aan  at  tiaMS. 
nth.— Dzy  bat  doll;  mach  itanner. 
18th.— Fine  warm  morning,  doody  at  tinua  doilag  tha  day ;  flna  night,  and 

windy. 
17th.— Bather  dall,  doady,  with  tandeney  to  rain;  slight  ahovar  for  a  lav 

minntea  at  10  ».M. 

Oviag  to  the  week  ambrasiag  both  veiy  ooUaad  atao  warm  d»s,  the  avesaga 

lampaBatarea  are  anaffented,  bat  ao  oold  a  day  on  March  11th  shoold  not  pass 

onnoticed.   Ijow  aa  the  temperatore  ieU  here,  it  %as  far  lower  in  other  parte 

of  ike  eoantry,  and  on  graaa  in  north-weat  Toatkahtre  aetnally  fdl  belofv  aaro 

— ia.,  mora  than  88*  below  freeahq^.— G.  J.  Bnoiia. 

OOVXNT  GABDXN  MABKBT.-MAnoK  IB. 


I  iaqaixy  haa  provaUad  among  tha  daalsa  doting  the  poat 
for  artidea  of  dioioe  deacnptionii^  and  pneea  have  eonaapondingiy  ad- 


vanced, althoaajh  aot  to  mach  extent.  We  may,  howaver,  now 
expect  aoon  to  nave  a  ravlval  of  tiie  aeoal  apiing  danauid.  Borne  naw  hot- 
hoase  Onpee  are  in  tha  BMakat  salHag  at  81s.tha  poond.  Stmwbeoiea  a 
vaiy  daU  txada. 
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GIVING  AIB. 

BGBN  A  young  nidiiMr  has  leamt  liow  to 

give  ftir  propeny  to  pbmt  and  fruit  hoQaafl* 
8  has,  in  my  oj^iiiion,  aoaitond  the  most 
difficult  lesson  m  the  whole  of  his  Tszy 
difficult  profession.  To  give  air  pvoperly 
means  much  more  than  merely  to  give 
air  when  a  house  rises  to  a  certain  &m- 
peratore;  it  means  to  give  it  in  snoh  a 
manner  as  to  Tnaintain  a  genial  atmo* 
sphere,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
the  most  of  the  solar  heat  and  light,  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  grown  in  a  more  natural  slyle  than  they  are 
where  veniilatien  is  not  properly  nnderstood,  and  be  so 
hardy  thai  none  bnt  these  wmoh  natnrally  grow  in  shady 
nositions  wfll  require  shade;,  also  that  a  Uw  degrees 
oelow  tte  regtdation  minimum  for  some  hoars  before 
daybreaik  win  not  harm  them.  We  may  be  oertain  there 
is  something  wrong  somewhere  if  snoh  plants  as  Onoom- 
bers,  Melons,  or  Anmes  require  shading,  unless  it  may  be 
for  an  honr  or  two  on  a  sadden  ehanfle  from  long-oon« 
turned  dnil  weather  to  very  bright  sonsnine,  and  we  may 
be  eqnally  sore  all  is  not  r^t  u  on  a  sudden  lowering  of 
the  external  temperature  8a4di  plants  as  I  have  named 
will  not  bear  with  impunity  for  a  &w  hours  in  the  night 
a  temperature  of  fiS*"  or  56^ 

The  best  plaee  I  can  think  of  to  prove  whether  a  man 
understands  giving  air  is  a  house  ww  a  steep  roof  faimtt 
the  east,  and  glazed  eloselv  with  large  panes,  planted 
with  Alicante  vines,  and  where  the  temperature  cannot 
be  raised  by  fire  heat  higher  than  46^  Now,  a  man  who 
understands  it  can  grow  Grapes  as  good  as  it  is  possible 
to  grow  them  in  such  a  structure,  but  one  who  does  not 
possess  the  requisite  knowledge  would  probably  have  his 
vines  burnt  up  the  first  susSfainy  dav.  I  have  named 
AMcsnte  because  it  is  the  first  to  show  the  effects  of  inroro- 
per  ventiiBtion  on  tibe  foliage ;  Lady  Downe's  amd  others 
ffive  their  evidence  principally  in  the  shape  of  inalded 
benies.  It  was  last  year  recommended  by  a  very  sue- 
eessful  Grape-grower  to  keep  a  high  night  temperature 
by  fire  heat  to  prevent  this  scaldkig.  I  am  aware  it 
would  prevent  it,  and  I  am  also  aware  it  would  encourage 
insects,  and,  besides,  it  would  be  a  very  extrav^ant  pluQ, 
fit  only  for  lazy  people  or  those  who  are  so  aimcted  that 
they  could  not  move  sharply  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
morning*  ' 

To  b^;in  with:  finit  houses  in  whioh  the  oecupants  are 
in  a  fmmg  state  should  generally  have  air  on  night 
and  &y.  m  tiiose  which  are  not  glazed  oIosoIt  there 
will,  perfaim,  be  sufficient  ventilation  between  we  laps 
at  ni^t.  fn  very  cold  or  very  windy  nights  there  will 
be  sufficient  change  of  air  taking  place  in  anjr  glass 
structure,  however  closely  g[lazed  and  shut ;  but  as  a  rale, 
fruit  houses  are  best  witn  just  a  chink  of  air  at  the  top. 
In  the  morning  one  must  be  a  little  weather-wise,  and 
anticipate  what  is  coming.  If  it  is  likely  to  be  a  bright 
day  nres  must  be  stopped  as  early  as  possible,  even 
though  the  temperature    be   lower  than  the  ordinary 
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mfabmuin.  Air  shoidd  be  given  without  waiting  for  tiie 
thermometer  rising  more  than  a  degree  or  two — a  little 
at  first,  then  watch  a  fow  minutes,  and  if  the  temperatmre 
is  still  rising  give  a  little  more  air,  and  so  on  till  as  much 
air  is  given  as  is  likely  to  be  wanted  during  any  part  of 
the  day.  Neyer  give  enough  air  at  one  time  to  lower  the 
temperature,  always  anticipate  the  rising.  For  example  : 
say  the  night  temperature  should  be  55^  and  the  sun 
temperatare  90*  to  100°,  which  will  suit  all  the  plants  I 
iMKve  named  Vines,  Melons,  and  Ououmbers.  If  by 
chance  tba  thermometer  should  only  indicate  00^  in  the 
meininff  itwfll  do  no  hann,  do  not  wait  for  it  to  xise 
more  ^an  a  degree  or  two  before  giving  a  little  air, 
merely  be  sure  thai  it  is  rising,  and  that  giving  a  little 
air  will  not  lower  it.  When  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  still 
rising,  say  by  ttie  time  it  reaches  55"*,  |;ive  more  air,  and 
so  on,  getting  aU  the  air  on  that  is  likely  to  be  wanted 
by  the  time  it  indicates  60^  or  65^.  When  the  tempera- 
ture rises  gradually,  with  abundant  ventilation  in  this' 
way,  the  atmosphere  feels  softer  and  more  natural 
throng^UMii  the  day,  evaporation  is  not  so  great,  and  the 
honsee  do  not  foel  so  hot  as  the  thermometers  indicate 
them  to  be;  plants  do  not  flag,  they  have  more  sub- 
stance in  thefr  leaves,  flowers  are  larger  and  of  greater 
thickness  in  the  petals,  the  sexual  organs  are  more  fully 
developed,  and  there  Is  no  difficulty  about  fertilisation. 

The  foregoing  directions  apply  principally  to  iine  settled 
weather.  During  the  month  of  March,  and  at  other  times, 
there  are  days  when  the  weather  changes  evez^  few 
minutesy  and  it  is  Tcxy  difficult  then  to  manage  forcing 
houses :  it  is  seaioely  possible  to  give  directions  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  such  times,  the  knowledge  how  to 
aet  ean  only  be  aeqoired  by  practice  on  the  spot;  but 
speaking  generally,  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  for  an 
hour  by  a  pawninir  eloud,  or  a  little  higher  rising  than 
usual  fey  half  an  hour's  bri^  sun,  will  not  do  so  much 
harm  as  is  often  done  by  givmg  a  quantity  of  air  suddenly 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  allowing  the  soft,  moist, 
warm  air  to  be  replaced  by  that  which  is  cold  and  harsh. 
Sometimes  this  difficult  can  be  met  by  giving  air  only 
at  the  firont  or  at  one  side  of  the  house  for  a  tune,  when 
the  evaporation  will  not  be  so  rapid  as  if  the  upper  part 
of  the  hoofle  were  open ;  but  in  practice  almost  every 
hoase  we  have  to  deal  with  requires  special  treatment. 
— WiLUAK  Tavlob,  LongUai. 

LAUBTJS  NOBILIS,  OB  SWEET  BAT. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  fine  shrub  is  not 
so  hardy  as  some  others,  yet  there  are  many  plaoes 
where  it  mkht  be  {Wanted  with  advantage,  and  where  it 
would  be  li&elyto  answer  all  the  purposes  required  of 
an  eveigreen  sfamb.  It  is  certainly  more  haray  than 
most  people  think,  for  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  a 
hard  winter  tells  upon  it  when  it  is  planted  in  a  situation 
sufficiently  dry  to  insure  its  shoots  bemg  properly  ripened. 
Amongst  a  number  of  plants  here  I  do  not  think  we  have 
lost  one  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  although,  twice  or  thrice,  most  of  them  have 
been  more  or  less  injured ;  still  they  have  always  recovered. 

N«.  U80.~Vou  Lin  Old  Snuf . 
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In  faTonrable  sesBona  berriefl  are  prodnoed,  bnt  not  in  gnffi- 
oient  quantity  to  be  called  a  good  orop,  Buoh  as  that  yielded 
by  the  common  and  Portugal  Xiaurele,  yet  in  many  instances 
they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  conspicuous,  being  so 
plump,  pretty,  and  perfectly  black.  If  they  were  borne  in  as 
ffreat  abundance  as  those  of  the  Aueuba  sometimes  are,  the 
Sweet  Bay  would  be  no  bad  competitor  to  that  shrub,  as  the 
berries  are  nearly  as  large,  and  about  the  same  shape. 

Few  evergreen  shrubs  look  better  than  this ;  its  abundant 
fblisge,  thickly  set  on  branches  which  in  most  cases  point 
upwards,  gives  it  a  tree-like  character.  Neither  am  I  acquainted 
with  any  plant  not  usually  designated  a  tree  that  attains  a 
greater  altitude.  A  Sweet  Bay  which  we  have  here  is  con- 
siderably more  than  30  feet  high,  and  of  proportionate  width, 
while  many  others  approach  that  size.  It  is  seldom  that 
either  a  Portugal  Laurel  or  an  Arbutus  attains  so  great  a 
height,  as  both  seem  more  inclined  to  spread,  and  the  same 
is  ike  case  with  the  common  Laurel,  unless  it  is  drawn-up 
amongst  other  trees,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Sweet 
Bay  alluded  to.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  evergreen 
better  fitted  than  this  to  make  a  tall  fine  hedge  wherever  the 
situation  is  favourable,  neither  do  I  know  of  any  that  bears 
cutting  better,  as  in  this  respect  it  far  exceeds  the  Holly.  It 
is  not  equal  to  the  latter  in  hardiness,  but  where  the  situation 
is  favourable  it  certainly  grows  faster,  and  is  capable  of  being 
trained  to  any  particular  shape. 

There  seem  to  be  more  varieties  than  one  of  this  shrub,  as 
is  evidenced  in  the  diflerejce  of  the  smell  given  off,  some 
plants  being  almost  scentless,  others  vary  fragrant.  There  is 
also  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  leaves,  some  plants 
having  them  much  smaller  than  others,  while  in  some  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  is  undulated,  in  others  plane,  and  the  same 
as  regards  the  edges ;  but  in  general  the  plant  is  conical,  or, 
rather,  (^lindrical,  sometimes  approaching  to  an  elliptical  shape, 
but,  of  course,  this  form  is  not  always  maintained,  and  may 
be  altered  or  improved  as  drcumstances  render  necessary.  To 
return  to  the  cidtivation.  I  would  not  advise  the  Sweet  Bay 
being  planted  in  any  situation  but  a  very  diy  one,  and  if  the 
subsoil  contains  plenty  of  stones,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  cal- 
careous nature,  so  much  the  better.  In  such  a  place  ihe  growth 
is  often  as  great  as  that  of  the  Portugal  Laurel ;  and  as  I  have 
said  before,  where  the  growth  of  the  preceding  season  has  been 
well  ripened  it  seldom  suffers  from  the  effects  of  winter,  while 
in  wet  mild  autumns  like  that  of  1860,  when  eveiy  shoot  was 
chaiged  with  sap  at  the  time  hard  weather  set  in,  the  injuiy 
was  correspondingly  severe.  The  plants  also  suffered  in  like 
manner  in  the  winter  of  1866-67,  and  more  slightly  once  since 
that  time,  bnt  in  each  case  they  recovered  during  &e  summer, 
and  even  then  did  not  suffer  more  than  did  one  or  two  common 
Laurels;  the  latter,  however,  were  not  growing  in  sAoh  a 
favoured  position.  The  difference  in  hardiness  between  the 
two  is,  nevertheless,  not  so  great  as  is  usually  thought  to  be 
the  case,  while  the  beauty  of  the  Sweet  Bay  entitles  it  to  a 
higher  rank  amons  ornamental  shrubs  and  a  more  extended 
emtivation  than  it  has  hitherto  had.  There  are  few  people  but 
who  admire  the  Sweet  Bay,  especially  when  seen  in  good  health, 
and  occupying  a  position  sin^  on  a  lawn  or  other  sheltered 
place,  f  ortunatdy  it  is  one  of  those  shrubs  which  require 
neither  pruning  nor  any  other  attention  of  Uie  kind. — J.  Bobson. 


GLEIOHENIAS. 


I  BivK  read  the  article  by  "  Expxbto  Cbede  "  on  this  inter- 
esting subject,  and  I  should  Uke  to  add  a  few  lines.  Possess- 
ing an  unusually  large  collection  of  these  charming  plants,  I 
hope  to  be  pardoned  for  attempting  to  handle  the  subject,  even 
if  I  occasionally  differ  from  our  friend. 

He  has  truly  said  that  Gleichenias  must  rank  as  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Ferns,  for  they  possess  a  grace  and  majesty  pecu- 
liarly their  own.  What  is  more  strildag  than  a  fine  healUiy 
well-grown  roedmen  ?  To  which  should  the  pahn  be  awarded  7 
Ah  I  to  which,  indeed.  Showing  an  old  friend,  an  ardent  Fern- 
grower  and  lover,  round  my  ferneries  last  week,  he  was  greatly 
puzzled  which  of  mine  to  select  as  his  idea  of  the  perfect  model 
of  grace  and  beauty.  First  of  all  his  eye  f dl  on  a  superb  speci- 
men of  G.  dicarpa,  and  he  thought  nothing  could  surpass  it. 
A  little  further  on,  and  circinata  glauoa  put  dicarpa  in  the 
shade ;  but  shortly  afterwards  my  fine  rupestris  occupied  his 
attention,  and  all  the  others  were  beaten  nollow.  A  fine  race 
indeed.  Bupestris  first,  circinata  glauca  a  good  second,  dicarpa 
third,  and  the  rest  nowhere !  But  I  am  wandering,  and  will 
letum  to  my  real  subject. 


I  possess  about  twenty  specimen  Gleichenias  (I  think  I  hear 
someone  exdaim,  "  Oh,  what  a  story  the  man  is  telling,  to  be 
sure!")  and  fifteen  of  them  are  very  fine  i^ants.  At  UbiB 
period  of  tibe  year  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  all  being 
grown  together  for  a  time,  as  a  little  extra  warmth  is  a  great 
advantage  to  them,  and  encourages  their  new  growth,  after 
they  have  been  thoroughly  looked  over,  cleaned,  and  if  neces- 
sary repotted;  but  ere  long  they  must  be  separated.  I  grow 
all  mine  in  good  fibrous  loam,  silver  sand,  and  a  little  leaf 
mould — not  an  atom  of  peat  near  them,  and  I  defy  anyone  to 
produce  finer  plants.  I  widi  *'  Expebto  Cbbdb  "  would  oome 
and  see  them,  for  tiiey  are  worth  a  long  journey  to  behold  even 
now,  and  two  months  hence  they  will  be  far  finer. 

Bupestris  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  cool-house  Fern.  I  have 
three  plants.  Two  of  them  are  in  a  warm  greenhouse  just 
now ;  the  other,  a  most  magnificent  specimen,  is  luxuriating 
in  a  stove,  which  it  must  have  to  be  grown  tiioroughly  welL 
It  is  5  feet  through  and  4  high,  in  full  vigorous  growth,  perfect 
all  round,  and  fresh  as  a  Daisy.  What  will  it  be  in  June  ? 
The  true  semivestita  is,  in  my  experience,  very  imperfectly 
known,  microphylla  doing  duty  for  it,  and  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  it  sent  out  in  the  place  and  name  of  it.  They  are,  liow- 
ever,  very  different  in  appearance  and  habit.  Semivestita  is 
much  steonger,  the  fnmds  larger  and  far  more  branching. 
Moreover,  a  fully  developed  frond  forms  a  perfect  hexagon, 
which  readily  distinguishes  it  from  microphylla. 

Gleichenia  droinata  glanca,  or  Mendelii  so  called,  is  a  truly 
glorious  plant,  and  I  presume  "  Expxbto  Cbede  "  refers  to  it 
as  mlcrophyUa  glauca.  My  specimen  is  at  present  most  lovely, 
in  fuU  growth,  and  as  silvery  underneath  as  Cyathea  dealbata. 
It  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  not  possessed  by  the  trade,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Beverley,  who  has  one  plant ; 
and  I  only  know  of  one  other  plant  in  addition  to  my  own, 
and  they  were  both  purchased  at  Manley  Hall  sale  last  year. 
Furoata,  too,  is  even  rarer,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  it  exists  in 
any  private  collection  except  my  own,  though  there  was  a 
plsnt  at  Kew,  I  believe.  It  is  a  stove  Fern,  most  beautiful,  bat 
very  shy.  and  difficult  to  grow  welL  It  seeds  very  abundantly, 
but  none  of  the  spores  ever  germinate ;  in  fact,  I  have  never 
raised  any  Gleichdiia  from  seed,  though  I  have  repeatedly 
tried  to  do  so. 

I  have  eleven  distinct  kinds— viz.,  speluncsB  of  gardens  and 
true  speluncsB  (the  latter  very  hard  to  make  anything  of), 
flabellata,  microphylla,  semivestita,  dichotoma,  furcata,  rupes- 
tris, dicarpa,  heeistophylla,  and  circinata  glauoa. 

I  could  write  much  about  them,  and  I  may  possibly  send 
you  ere  long  another  article,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  already 
occupied  more  than  my  share  of  your  space  this  week.  L^ 
me  just  add  that. when  perfect  drainage  is  secured  all  the 
Gleichenias  require  an  abundant  supply  of  water — ^not  over- 
head. Grow  them  dose  to  the  glass,  and  give  them  now  all 
the  sun  you  can,  provided,  of  coursej  it  is  not  too  scordiing, 
for  from  such  heat  they  must  be  shaded  well. — ^T.  M.  Shxtttlx- 
WOBTH,  Hounck  House,  Preston. 


PEABS  NOT  KEEPING. 

Pbabs  have  kept  badly  this  year,  rotting  from  the  core  out- 
wards. It  would  be  useful  if  those  of  your  oorrespondanta 
who  grow  numy  varieties,  would  state  which  sorts  have  kept 
best.  I  have  had  no  fault  to  find  with  Easter  Beurr6  grown 
as  an  espalier,  and  not  much  with  Bergamotte  d'Esperen 
from  a  wall.  That  excellent  baking  Pear,  L6on  le  Clerc  da 
Laval,  on  espalins  has  kept  till  now,  though  a  few  fruits  have 
rotted.  I  have  on  several  occasions  observed  that  after  very 
dry  summers  Pears  are  liable  to  go  off  in  this  way. — G.  S. 


FLOWEBS  FOB  OUB  BOBDEBS.— No.  28. 

OTGLAMEN  FEBSIOtTM  FUNCTATUM.— BpomD  PnwuH  OrcLAiaar. 
The  well-merited  popularity  of  the  genus  Oydamen,  more 
especially  of  G.  persicum,  entitles  it  to  a  prominent  place 
in  any  selection  of  hardy  window  plants.  True  even  of  the 
typical  spedes,  it  is  still  more  so  of  the  improved  forms,  with 
lar;^  flowers  and  more  varied  shades,  to  which  careful  culti- 
vation and  sdection  have  given  rise.  The  spotted  variety  here 
illustrated  is  but  one  of  many  equally  interesting,  but  will 
serve  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  few  cultural  hints. 

Cyclamen  persicum  is  almost  exclusivdy  grown  as  a  pot 
plant,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  associating  with  early* 
flowering  Sdllas,  Hyacinths,  Nardsd,  and  other  spring  bulbs 
in  the  window  garden.    Supposing  the  amateur  has  purchased 
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«  pUnt  in  bloom,  Ou  only  ean  It  wiD  Mk  at  bli  bandi  dnrino 
iti  nwon  ol  Boitwmg  il  loffloieiit  vtitr  aai  an  MavdOQM 
oBTefnl  ipOEging  ol  the  foliiga  on  both  inrfaoeB.  AIt«T  ths 
floweia  deoline  Uis  pot  mwy  b«  plkwd  la  ft  eold  (rjune,  that  it 
mfty  ba  ibeltflred  tr<»n  hetTj  rsiniall,  ind  u  the  (oliage  vithen 
vmtar  ahonld  be  gradnally  withheld.  If  no  tnme  li  ftt  hftnd, 
it  m»  be  kept  in  the  iriiidow  till  June,  and  b«  ihan  pUeed  on 
ita  na*  ont-doon  in  any  oonvenient  apot  when  it  will  be  lafe 

Borne  mietlMi  ehow  k  diapodtion  to  lelidn  Ouai  loli«ge 
mnah  iMiger  than  otbeia.aod  moet  of  tbem  eanbe  maintained 
in  growth  if  thonght  datirable,  though  we  think  it  good  pne- 
4iM  to  give  the  eorma  a  Maton  of  iMt  Towacda  the  doae  of 
the  annuner  the  tnbeit  ahonU  ba  repotted  in  a  ioil  oompoeed 
of  equal  parta  of  leaf  mould,  or  in  ita  plaoe  good  peat,  well- 
lotted  manon,  loam,  and  ailTfli  aaad,  bnt  wbm  aU  thsae 
nutteriala  am  not  att^able,  the  beat  iabatitatea  that  are  at 
Ikand  may  ba  niad.    The  pota  maj  be  from  two  to  three  timea 


tbe  diameter  ol  the  tnbar,  whioh  ebonld  have  ita  apper  siutaoe 
alightly  raieed  abore  the  lerel  ol  the  aoiL  Perleot  diainige  ia 
of  giaat  importanoe,  and  it  a  thin  layei  of  oompieaaed  moee 
can  be  lud  over  the  erooke  it  will  aid  in  keeping  the  aoil  from 
falling  tbroogh  and  obstnioting  the  eaoape  of  w^ai.  Aa  a 
mle  it  il  deeitable  to  lemore  the  ontaide  pwtion  of  the  old  ball 
of  aoil,  bat  in  the  oaae  ot  laf{|e  oonoa  it  m^  anfaoe  to  renew 
ihe  rartaee  aoiL  After  rwottiog,  the  pliant  m^r  be  replaoed  in 
m  oold  frame  or  window,  bat  litUe  water  being  t^Ten  tmtil  a 
fewleayea  Are  well  dereloped  and  the  flower  boda  begin  to  liae, 
iiheo  the  allowanoe  mty  be  gradnaU;  Inotaaaod. 

The  period  at  whieh  the  plant  will  eonuneoee  blooming 
natnnlly  dapanda  on  the  tHnperatnre  maintained.  A  tnber 
ol  modwate  aiae  will  prodaee  flowan  in  aneeeaaion  for  tiro  or 
three  mtmtha.  Some  Tariatiee  are  delieioiialy  bagrant,  bat  it 
moat,  in  faimeaa,  be  added  that  large  batahea  may  be  raiaed 
from  leed  without  jialdlng  a  eingle  fragrant  ^ant  Mott  ol 
the  TailetiaB  seed  frady,  bnt  it  ia  wortl^  of  note  that  in  0.  per- 
■ieam  the  pednnele  doee  not  eoil  itadl  in  the  aplral  form  bn 
wUdt  0,  hederBlolinm  and  other  hardy  epeoiea  are  ao  re- 
markaMe.  If  allowed  to  ripen  too  mooh  seed  the  plant  will 
bo  weakened,  and  will  flower  leaa  freely  the  foUoiring  eeaaon. 

0.  hedemfollnm  JD8t  retetied  to,  togethn  with  0.  etiropttom, 
are  aeareely  leaa  detirable  than  0.  panieam,  and  being  per- 
feetly  hanir  laqiiire  no  attention  be^md  that  of  planting  u  a 


partially  ihaded  border,  in  ordinary  garden  aoil  well  drained. 
Th^  aaooeed  admiraWy  m  turfy  peat,  and  may  be  employed 
aa  edging!  to  bede  of  Anterioan  plante. 

The  only  method  of  inareaaing  theaeplauta  la  hj  aeed,  whieh 
readily  vegetatea  if  aown  ae  soon  aa  ripe  in  pota  of  light  eoil 
plaeed  upon  a  window  or  in  a  OooumlMr  frame.  The  young 
planta  will  generally  bloom  the  leoond  eeaaon  after  plantiog, 
and  inoreaae  annnally  in  aizefor  manyyeaie.^IT.  r^arapMit't 
EngUth  Flotttr  Qardtn,  Ranted  in/  th4  AtUhor.) 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN.— No.  7. 

TBI  next  atepa  to  take  after  the  oonrse  of  the  wftUa  haa  been 
detoiDined  on  I  eoniidar  to  lie  laralliog,  dcainiog,  and  trenoh- 
log  the  gTontul,  whieh  ahonld  be  done  in  the  order  they  are 
named,  beeaoae  after  levelUng  it  ie  omoh  leea  diffioolt  to  ereot 
walli  at  a  deaired  height  above  the  eorfaee  than  before  that 
operation ;  and  In  draining,  the  depth  at  whieh  the  draina 
ahonld  be  plaoed  below  the  anrfaoe  ia  also  eaaily  deoided  on; 
afterwarda  tianehing  eau  be  performed  withoat  the  danger  of 
th«  aoil  being  again  Interfered  with. 

With  regard  to  lending  the  gronnd,  I  do  not  nippoae  that 
in  an  amateor'a  amall  garden  the  labour  would  be  eipeaeiTe, 
a«  It  ia  ndthei  likely  nor  adTiaabla,  where  aneh  a  amall  ipaee 
il  ensloaed,  that  a  spot  would  be  ohoaen  lo  very  nneren  aa  to 
InTolTe  a  laqe  oatlay  in  moving  aoil ;  nerertheless,  thwe  are 
Teiy  few  plaeea  so  faToaraUy  aitnatad  where  more  or  leas  of 
thij  work  will  not  be  foand  neoaaaary.  Here  let  me  not  ba 
miaonderatood.  I  do  not  refer  to  lerelliDg  in  the  atriet  aenaa 
of  the  word,  where  to  perform  it  properly  the  aoil  would  be  aa 
level  ai  the  mrfaoe  ot  gtill  water,  but  to  throwing  down  banki 
of  riling  gronnd  and  fllling-np  hollowa  ao  that  the  aorfaoe  may 
be  tree  from  ineqnalitiei  apparent  to  the  eye  and  be  not  very 
far  from  level.  This  will  generally  anewer  all  porpoeee.  It 
the  gronnd  haa  a  natural  inolina  towarda  one  point  or  another 
favoorable  for  a  garden,  ao  long  aa  Ute  ineline  ia  not  ataep,  it 
ia  laldom  adviaaUe  to  interfere  with  it  beyond  rendering  the 
alope  nnitorm,  and  let  the  walla  follow  the  aame  oonrae. 

To  form  a  garden  on  a  perleot  level  ie  Mldom  attempted ; 
it  may  be  oaaj  and  at  the  same  time  neeeaaary  in  aoma 
looalitieB  to  have  one  or  more  ot  the  walla  on  a  horizontal  line, 
aay  the  north  wall,  and,  perbape,  the  aoath  wall  aa  weU,  but 
on  a  lower  level ;  in  tliie  oaae  the  eaet  and  west  walla  woold 
take  ths  conrae  of  the  ground  in  order  to  meet  the  othera. 
Before  levelling  Uie  etutaoe  eoil  tlie  nature  ot  the  subeoU 
ahoold  be  aaeertuned  and  oompared  with  the  thinknium  and 
quality  ot  the  enrfaoe  uiU,  becanae  in  moling  earth  from  one 
part  of  the  garden  to  tuiQthar  eome  plaoee  will  be  left  com- 
paratively  thm  and  nnfertile,  while  othera  will  be  enrished 
and  deepened  to  an  nnneoeaaary  extent ;  yet  it  ia  poeaible,  by  a 
jodiaioni  eeleotion  ot  aoil  and  oarting  it  bare  and  there,  to 
make  the  aoil  of  the  whole  garden  workable  and  of  nnitorm 

Draining  ia  the  next  work  to  b*  done,  and  mnat  be  regarded 
aa  the  fint  important  operation  towards  the  improrcment  of  a 
soil.  It  ehonld,  tharetore,  be  done  in  the  mMt  earefnl  and 
anbatantial  manner,  bnt  for  a  amall  garden  it  Is  not  neoeeaary 
to  adopt  aneh  expenelve  plana  as  woold  be  needed  where  the 
extent  ot  gronnd  ie  large.  In  determining  the  nnmber  of 
drune  to  be  pnt  in  and  their  depth,  a  safe  gnide  will  be  found 
in  the  nature  ol  the  soiL  It  it  ie  heavy  and  retentive,  extend- 
ing to  a  good  depth,  it  ihonld  be  freely  drained,  more  par- 
tieolarly  it  it  is  below  the  level  ot  ad)aeeut  gronnd,  as  at  the 
foot  of  steep  deolivltiee,  where  there  would  be  at  times  aooh  an 
aaenmolation  of  water  aa  to  almoet  flood  the  gardm.  In  aaeh 
eaaea  it  might  be  worth  while  to  oonaider  the  deeirabili^  of 
aeonring  a  ayitem  of  drunage.on  the  higheat  side  ot  the  gat- 
den  proper,  BO  aa  to  ofttob  the  water  before  reaohing the  latter; 
and  the  garden  Itself  might  be  drained  in  the  ordinary  way 
by  placing  the  arose  oi  I«uieh  drains  abont  3  or  1  feet  deep, 
and  the  mun  ai  oolleeting  draina  aomewbat  deeper,  providing, 
of  oonrae,  a  good  tall  so  aa  to  carry  off  the  watw  qniokly.  In 
a  s(^  of  the  above  desariptioo  the  drains  may  be  from  10  to 
90  feet  apart,  bnt  in  a  lighter  and  more  open  aoil,  eiren  if  they 
are  not  farther  apart,  they  may  be  laid  deepn.  AU  theae 
matt«n,  however,  most  be  regulated  by  looal  eiroomatanoea, 
aooh  aa  the  rainfall  tor  a  aeriae  ol  years,  Ao.  There  are  aitn- 
ationa  for  gardena  wbrae  no  artificial  draining  ie  needed,  the 
enrtaoe  aoil    and  the  ander  atrata  bdng  ao    porona  as    to 

Siakly  oarty  oft  any  saperflnana  water  that  miy  aoenmolate. 
planning  a  system  of  drainage  let  me  remind  my  readeri 
that  the  frnit-tree  bordoa  and  *alk>  on^^t  to  have  their  ahaia 
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d  it,  ftnd  ihe  hothomw  and  Yme  boxdira  mnift  mot  be  ortr- 
lookad.  It  will  alwaya  be  hbcIdI  to  hsv*  a  plan  of  tlta  wholo 
arranicement  drawn  to  a  Mala,  and  ivitb  all  impovtaat  pointa 
attd  oatlata  maifcad  on  it  for  fatua  lafecanoa,  in  eaaa  of  alfter- 
ationa  and  imatra  being  lotmd  neaeiaaxy.  When  it  ean  be 
done  I  ahonld  piafar  lepanrta  drainage  lor  the  glaaa  bonaae 
and  Vine  botden,  on  aooonnt  of  the  extra  watering  the  Vinee 
wonld  need,  and  the  more  general  and  eonatant  nae  of  water 
in  thoee  plaoea ;  ao  that,  if  any  niiaf ortane  befell  the  dxaina 
in  the  gaiden  it  would  not  afEaet  thoae  of  the  hothonaes. 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarka  upon  tiie  materials  of  whieh 
drains  are  eomposed,  and  whieh  are  Tarions,  sneh  as  stonee, 
briokbata,  flinta,  ehsklk  in  large  piesoa,  and  aometimes  wood. 
The  above  are,  perhaps,  more  snhable  for  eoUeeting  the  water 
than  lor  earrying  it  off,  and  one  reason  lor  nsing  them  is  that 
they  ean  in  many  oaaoa  be  more  easily  proeozed  than  other 
things.  In  diatiiets,  for  instanee,  wheie  stonea  aboand  the 
exoaTatlons  for  fonndationa  oonseqnent  on  the  foimation 
of  new  gardaaa  often  afford  enough  to  snpidy  all  the  drains 
and  to  seiTS  lor  many  other  porposea.  Stone  ia  the  moat 
lasting  of  any  matezial ;  nererthelsss,  tile  or  pipe-draining 
ia  moat  Msortsd  to  in  these  days,  and  the  pipea  need  are 
of  Tariona  sizes,  aeoozding  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
piobable  quantity  of  water  whidi  will  ham  to  paaa  through 
them.  I  do  not  reeommend  having  them  too  laige  for  garden 
dramage.  They  are  made  in  lengths  of  a  loot  or  15  inehea, 
and  from  S  to  4  inehes  in  diameter,  the  smaller  siae  being  used 
lor  the  braneh  dnnns  and  the  larger  lor  eairying  the  water 
away.  I  onght  to  ha^e  said,  that  when  laying  the  draina  in 
the  garden  in  eonneetion  with  the  walks  their  eoazse  should  be 
marked  ont  by  stakes,  so  that  when  the  walks  are  made  and 
drained  there  wiH  be  no  diiBeolty  in  finding  the  lower  drains 
for  the  purpose  of  oonnecting  the  others  to  them. 

After  dndniag  oomes  trsndiing,  whieh  ia  an  important  ope- 
ration for  the  imlTSfisation  and  improrement  of  the  soil;  bat 
on  a  new  pieoe  of  ground  that  has  beeome  hardened  by  lying 
undisturbed  for  years,  it  is  not  only  neeessary  to  eonaider  the 
best  method  of  trenehing  it  up,  but  also  wdbether  it  will  be 
advisable  to  do  it  at  all  for  the  first  year  or  two,  at  least  to 
any  great  depth ;  beeause  in  some  oases — ^hungnr  clays  or  poor 
graTd,  for  inatance— the  subsoil  is  even  worse  than  that  at  the 
top,  and  if  tuned  up  it  would  be  quite  unwoi^able  and  unfer- 
tile for  yeats.  I  should  prefer  to  tnat  this  difiecently,  by  merely 
turning  the  ground  over  a  good  spit  deep,  hteeking  up  the 
bottom  6  inches,  and  at  the  same  time  adding  aome  manure 
or  better  aoiL  After  two  or  three  oorops  had  been  taken  off  I 
would  treneh  it  up  another  spit  deep,  atill  keeping  the  soriaoe 
soil  at  the  top ;  and  when  the  subsoil  had  beeome  more  work- 
able and  pulvarised  I  would  trench  it  up  again  at  the  aeme 
depth,  but  this  time  turning  the  bottom  spit  to  the  top.  If  it 
could  be  ananged  for  this  to  be  done  in  winter  the  soil  would 
work  all  the  better  in  the  spring.  I  have  piactiaed  this  method, 
and  have  found  it  a  vciy  safe  one  to  recommend.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  rule  that  en  most  plots  of  land  there  is  a  aurface 
soil  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  possessing  far  grei^er  produc- 
tive quaUtiss  than  that  lying  beneath  it,  and  to  tnnoh  this  in 
to  2  or  8  feet  in  depth  seems  to  me  bad  polity. 

There  is,  however,  another  wsy  el  going  to  woifc  whieh  may 
be  here  stated,  and  that  is  to  turnup  the  ground  three  spits 
deep,  leaving  the  bottom  one  there,  placing  the  top  spit  in  the 
middle,  and  mixing  with  that  and  the  top  one  what  refreahing 
soil  or  manure  the  grpnnd  may  seem  to  be  in  need  of.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  a  soil  is  to  be  found  of  good  qualify  to 
a  uniform  depth  el  8  feet,  the  case  is  ao  different  that  I  have 
no  heaitation  in  saying  that  this  may  very  advantageously  be 
trenched  to  the  full  depth  at  onoe.  It  may  be  that  the  spot 
chosen  for  a  garden  has  an  exhausted  surfbce  soil ;  heze;  then, 
is  a  good  rsaacn  why  trenching  should  be  done  at  once,  but 
even  then  I  should  be  careful  not  to  break-up  the  ground  too 
deeply  for  one  year.  Of  course,  all  hardened  soils  when  re- 
quized  for  gardening  purpoeea  must  be  broken  up,  and  are 
benefited  thereby,  and  I  have  thrown  ont  the  above  hints  for 
the  purpoae  of  idiowing  how  neceesary  it  is  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  the  soil  before  going  too  far.  I  once  took 
charge  of  a  garden  which  had  been  formed  out  of  a  meadow, 
and  pnasessiiifl  from  a  foot  to  16  inehes  of  good  loamy  aoU  on 
the  surface,  with  a  subsoil  approadung  a  day.  The  trenddng 
waa  done  at  the  same  time  as  the  draining,  and  all  the  good 
soil  waa  deposited  at  the  bottom.  I  have  known  a  man  labour 
hard  a  whole  day  to  work-down  the  soil  and  sow  two  rows 
of  Peas ;  thia  waa  in  dry  weather  when  the  aoil  had  beeome 
haidaned  by  the  aan,  but  in  wet  weather  the  oparatten  of 


working  it  down  was  equally  diffienlt,  it  bdzig  so  tough.  Moei 
of  the  ground  was  retrenched  so  as  to  bzing  the  old  soil  to  the 
sarfaee  again,  and  this  proved  to  be  a  successful  operation,  for 
the  «ope  grew  better  and  the  labour  of  the  garden  was  much 
less  dimoult,  though  the  good  soil  had  beeome  somewhat 
deteziorated  owing  to  the  gezden  being  insufficiently  and  too 
deeply  drained.— •Thouib  Bbooxd. 


HEATING. 


I  Skvnzeesived  a Uadly  letter,  which  gives  me  an  opportunily 
to  state  that,  thov^  fully  aware  of  Mr.  Hood's  mode  of  cal- 
culating the  amount  of  piping  required  to  seeare  utj  dnrifeA 
temperasure  by  the  anifoee  expoeed  via*,  1|  eubic  loot  for 
every  superfidd  loot  ol  exposed  glasa  siifoca,  I  did  not  adopt 
tt,  as  the  finding  tsso  faUaciona  and  contrsry  to  the  reqnno- 
ments  of  practioe  as  to  lead  me  to  the  condurion  that  Ifr* 
Hood  intended  the  cubic  contenta  of  the  structure  to  be  takwi 
as  the  basis  of  calculation.  This  condusion  is,  I  think,  bozno 
out  by  the  table  given  by  Mr.  Hood  in  his  treatise  on  *'  Warm- 
ing Buildings  by  Hot  Water,"  showing  the  quantity  of  4-inch 
pipe  which  will  be  sufficient  to  heat  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  to  from  45°  to  90°. 

For  example,  to  secure  a  temperature  of  65°  for  1000  cubio 
feet  of  air,  uie  extemd  air  40°,  we  have  in  the  table  104  feet 
required,  and  by  Mr.  Hood's  rule  (see  page  181)  very  nearly  a 
corresponding  result.  125  x  25  =:  8125 -^  185  «  23x1000 =23,000 
-r  222  =  103  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Admitting,  however,  my  being 
in  error,  tike  cubic  contents  of  the  structure  not  being  intended^ 
let  us  apply  the  rule  to  the  stove  alluded  to  at  page  181.  The 
extent  of  glass  surface  is  1188  feet  superfidd,  and  we  shdl 
have,  at  1^  cubic  foot  for  every  foot  of  exposed  surface^ 
1485  cubio  feet  of  air  to  be  heated  from  40°,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  winter  months  in  our  climate  to  65°,  the 
highest  maTimnm  from  fire  heat  required.  125  x  25 = 3125  -^  135 
»  23  X  1485  ^  34,155  •^  222  =  163  feet  of  4-inoh  piping,  which 
would  be  bardy  snffident  to  keep  out  frost,  much  less  to  give 
the  requiied  tsmperatare  of  65°,  being  less  than  one-third  of 
what  is  needed  in  practice.  We  have  4780  cubic  feet  of  air 
to  heat,  and  only  provide  to  heat  1485 1  What  is  to  heat  the 
remrinfng  8t95  cubic  leet  of  air  f  Mr.  Hood  surdy  meant 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  house,  adding  1|  cubic  foot  for  each 
superfidd  foot  of  glass  surface,  irtneh  will  give  649  feet  of 
4-ixich  pipfaig ;  or,  if  we  take  the  cubic  contenta  of  the  house» 
we  require  496  feet  of  piping,  practice  demanding  M6  feet  of 
4-inoh  pipe,  or  six  rows  au  ronnd  exespting  doorways.  I 
therdoce  conduded  Mr.  Hood  islended  the  eubie  eootenti^  a 
condodon  I  do  not  depart  from;  and  aa  Mr.  Kinnear  courta 
oritieiam,  allow  me  to  apply  the  formula  gzvan  at  page  167  to 
the  stove  above  alluded  to,  65°  the  temperature  of  the  struc- 
ture and  40°  the  extemd  air.  The  superficies  1188  multiplied 
by  eleven  times  the  intended  difference  25°,  and  the  product 
divided  by  fifteen  timea  the  inteaded  difference  of  the  heat  of 
the  water  (200°)  and  the  air  of  the  house  (65°)  gives  us  161  feet 
of  4-inch  piping.  Let  us  take  the  cubic  contents  of  the  struc- 
ture 4780  cubio  feet ;  following  Mr.  Kinnear  we  obtain  649  feet 
of  surface  at  200°  to  give  the  temperature  required,  which  ia 
vezy  doee  upon  what  praetice  demands,  and  is  amoat  enedlant 
mode  of  cdcalating  the  piping  required. 

I  make  no  complaint  against  the  theoretiod  oakulationi. 
Mr.  Kinnear  knows  full  well  that  no  one  keeps  the  heated 
surface  zegulerly  at  900°,  the  water  bdng  that  at  night  may  bo 
not  half  that  in  the  morning ;  therefore,  to  meet  tide  loss  wo 
need  in  practice  condderd>ly  more  heated  surfoce  to  give  un 
the  required  temperature  just  because  we  do  not  keep  tho 
heating  surface  at  ita  mavlmum  constantly,  it  bdng  en  an 
average  not  more  than  half  the  temperature  it  is  theorstleal^ 
cdonlated  to  be. 

Permit  me  to  thank  Mr.  Kinnear  for  hie  very  able  papers, 
whidi  have  deeply  interested  and  inatracted  me,  as  also  no 
doubt  manv  of  your  readers.  They  are  very  vdudile  were  it 
only  that  th^  showed  iHmt  a  waste  of  cod  takes  place  in  <mt 
stonholes. — G.  Abbst. 


BHonODMronou  flnow.-* TheOommiasifmeza  of  Bnsseil  Sqnaio 
have  given  pemdsdon  to  Messrs.  John  Watersr  A  Bens,  of  Bog<- 
shot,  dnting  the  month  of  June  next,  to  hdd  their  Sxhibitloa 
of  Bhododendrons  in  tho  gardsn  of  that  square.  The  garden  ia 
one  of  the  largest  snd  best  kept  in  London,  and  it  is  in  a  good 
podtion,  and  adapted  for  a  display  of  ttis  kind.  We  are  in- 
lofifd  that  the  SshfldtioB  will  be  on  a  varr  lanie  asale* 
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lor  ihe  moat  ptti  vill  be  •ompoMd  of  TftriaAiM  of  Bhododen- 
^loai  hitiierto  imknowii.  MMsrf.  Watanr,  wo  need  hardly 
mt^fWf  oeiolmlxl  giovorf  ol  BlK>dodeiidzoii8. 


HTAOINTH  SHOWS. 


Lot  week  we  bad  Kensington,  wbieh,  ae  neoal,  was  the  ma* 
battle-gronnd  of  the  London  nonerymeni  this  week  we  hafe 
the  Bc^ral  Botanie,  where  the  eembal  is  generally  renewed ; 
hut  an  the  while  there  is  going  on  a  mild  form  of  warfars,  in 
which  the  leading  growers  tnr  to  oatrie  eaeh  other  by  holding 
«n  exiiibition  in  their  seyeral  nei^bonrhoods.  In  eaoh  eaae 
iiM  Hyaeinth  is  the  prinmpal  ol^.iniaet  plays  tiie  lion*s 
ysrt ;  bat  it  is  piesented  in  so  many  diflferent  aspects  and  with 
ly  diflsvent  aeeMnpanimenlSt  that  the  napabilftios  of  the 
i  a  decorative  point  of  new  are  thorongbly  brought 
Of  late  years  ne  spring  flower  that  we  know  has  risen 
%e  eneh  a  dsgxee  of  favomr  as  the  Hyaeinth.  Oe  whsie  yoa 
wfn  albeat  London  yon  will  see  it  in  window  or  in  front  garden, 
end  where  there  is  no  real  hortionltaral  lore  yoa  will  see  well> 
mmkdwoA  paper  imitationi  of  it»  whieh  afbnrd  nother  pleasive 
te  the  sight  nor  any  other  sensot  Itis,too,soeaaily  ooltiyated 
by  anyone  having  bat  a  little  common  sense  that  failoze  in 
^t^tii'Tic  respectable  resnlts,  provided  good  balbe  axe  obtained, 
is  almost  an  impossibility ;  Mid  no  one  who  sees  the  ^lendid 
epikee  whiih  are  broaght  to  the  exhibitions,  and  which  it  is  qoite 
within  the  power  of  the  amatenr  to  eqaal«  iroold  be  without 
•t  least  a  small  collection  at  this  season. 

Kosss.  YsCTOR,  of  Ghebea,  have,  as  they  have  had  since 
ahtj  took  up  Hyacinth-growing,  a  fine  display  at  the  Soyal 
Sxotic  Nursery,  the  ments  of  irtdch  can  easuy  be  sormised 
from  the  specimens  shown  at  Kensington  last  week,  and  then 
reported  on. 

Messbs.  CoTBuni,  of  Highgate,  again,  are  not  behind ;  and 
alttioagh  th^  only  took  second  hononrs  at  the  show  jnst 
feferred  to,  no  one  who  has  seen  their  admirable  gronps  can 
ezpeot  other  than  a  fine  eshibMon  fxona  tbess.  TSbongh  the 
varieties  are  not  so  namerons  as  in  former  years,  by  jodieioas 
weeding-oat  the  qnality  on  the  whoto  is  better.  We  noticed 
none  of  the  inferior  kinds,  and  maniy  ilne  eKsaples  of  smeh 
well-eetabUsbed  favonritee  as  Chsrles  Diahaas  (8.  B.),  Osneral 
Havirioek,  De  Oaadolle,  Yon  Sefalller,  Grand  LiUM,  Maeanlay, 
Crandcnr  i  liervettle,  Ac  Along  with  theae  were  eome  new 
fchids,  as  Qvrine  Christine,  Ohristine  Hendenon,  noticed  last 
HaUt  d*lM,  pale  porcelain ;  Progrsas,  porcelain  bkie, 

id  Spark  of  Fire,  bright  crimson;  both,  however,  past  their 
Almig  with  theee  were  Totkpe,  aioeases,  Oydamcns, 
<^ytisa8es,  and  a  variety  of  other  planb  serving  to  afford  variety 
and  to  form  %  setting  to  the  whole. 

MnssBS.  Dowioitf,  LAine,  A  Lmra  have  this  season  lor  their 
Add  of  opemtions  the  Oiystsl  Palaee,  where  their  show  oeen- 
1^  a  doable  range  of  staging,  eattending  100  ieet  in  length. 
The  esntre  is  occnpied  with  Psfane,  Aaaleas,  the  variegated 
Aenr  Hegendo,  Sphwa  japoniea,  IMelytra  speotabilis,  and  other 
plants ;  the  lower  stages  with  Cyclamens,  Talips,  Chinese  and 
«ther  Primnhw,  together  with  the  Qyaeinths,  of  irtiieh  there 
Is  a  very  good  show.  We  will  not  partienlaiise  kinds,  as  the 
heet  d  these  have  been  so  often  mentioned  beftuce. 


LAZ7-BED  POTATO  OULTUBEL 

[Wn  sent  the  letter  from  "  Ax  Old  BonsouBui"  to  Mr.  B- 
Fenn,  and  thie  is  his  reply.] 

I KXVKB  recommended  the  lazy-bed  system,  nor  do  I,  and  I 
liave  not  jvaotised  it  since  1888,  when  I  acceded  to  what  I 
«tyled  to  my  nesghboors  the  **  lazier-bed ''—vis.,  instead  of 
easting-oat  the  soil  on  to  2-feet  alleys,  merely  to  be  cast  back 
again  oyer  the  seed  tabers  in  their  damp  bed,  I  placed  the 
Potatoes  1  or  U  foot  apart  eaoh  way ,  according  to  the  sort,  apon 
a  measored  4-feet  parallelogram  of  sarface  soil,  and  cast-np 
ihe  soil  from  two  2-feet  allcjys  running  along  eaeh  side  to  the 
d^pth  of  8  inches  upon  the  sets  at  two  operations,  goided  by 
the  time  for  the  second  ^en  the  sets  were  just  be^bming  to 
'**  push  throogh.'*  In  short,  this  was  jast  the  reverse  plan  to  the 
laiQr-bed,  wi£  very  little  laziness  about  either  in  re^vd  to  tiie 
operator,  that  I  could  ever  find  out;  but  the  lazier-bed  pro- 
ceed for  me  far  better  crops  of  Potatoes,  and  so  it  would  be 
with  your  correspondent's  Hyatt's  Ashleaf. 

What  I  would  recommend  to  "  An  Oud  SvBSQmBnn"  in  pra- 
teenee  to  either,  is  the  ridse-and-trsnch  n^ystem,  end  hereby 
hangs  a  tale.     I  remember  in  1840 1  was  staying  at  a  genli^. 


man's  boose  in  Sussex.  The  soU  of  the  kitchen  garden  was 
very  stiff  and  retentive,  producing  very  unsatiBfactory  crops 
of  Potatoes.  I  was  suftlGiently  a  rotate  devotee  at  that  pri- 
mitive time  even  to  be  consulted  about  what  was  beet  to  be 
done  to  produce  a  better-eating  esculent.  A  hall-rotting 
furze  stack  happened  to  be  near,  and  it  struck  me  to  adrise 
its  being  cut  into  refuse,  ezehiding  merely  the  Isrgeat  jtems, 
and  to  have  it  placed  about  8  inehee  thick  on  the  sarface  of 
the  garden  in  measured  plots,  and  a  little  soil  east  first  upon 
the  chopped  furze,  tiien  the  sets  to  be  placed  upon  it  and 
Boiled-up  as  for  the  lazier-beds  described  above. 

The  gardener  "couldn't  see  it,"  and  what  was  more,  he 
"  wouldn't  do  it,"  so  the  coachman  was  ordered-up  to  '*  see  to 
it,"  and  get  the  affair  completed  as  advised.  I  felt  sorry  to 
have  been  the  innocent  cause  of  an  opposing  ill-feeling  for  the 
time,  but  I  had  the  opportunity  in  the  following  autumn  of 
seeing  the  t^otatoes  tuenup;  and  the  very  excellent  sample, 
hitherto  quite  unapproached  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant, proved  sufileient  to  heal-ap  all  differences.  Astonish- 
ment, too,  was  ezpreesed  ss  to  vHiat  had  become  of  the  **  fnz." 
Nothing  remaiaea  of  it  but  a  modieum  of  mere  sticks. 

Well,  the  lazier-bed  led  me  on  eventually  to  the  adoption 
of  tine  ridge-and-treneh  pfam,  which  will  probably  remain  for 
me  to  tike  end  of  my  time,  and  which  modem  writers,  I  am 
happy  to  find,  are  generalty  begiming  to  recommend,  along 
with  other  idCis  promulgated  in  these  pages  mcny  years  ago 
and  onwuds,  so  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  mere  supererogation 
for  me  to  resuscitate  them  again.  Your  issue,  Ko.  461,  18^i0, 
page  67,  will  deseribe  what  I  should  say  appropsiaie  to  the 
subject  for  the  presonfr  d«y ;  in  laet,  all  that  our  modem  re- 
commendations do  give,  barring  "  Hibberd's  Potato-tile," 
wlttoh,  as  I  trust  thme  are  not  now  many  prijudieed  "  hlue- 

rinen,"  may  meet  with  a  better  reception  even  than  my 
did  anent  the  farze-stack.  Bat,  however  that  may  be 
the  higher  we  laj  our  Potatoes  to  grow  the  better  fare ;  and 
whether  on  "lazier-bed,"  or  in  ridges,  with  the  "tile"  to 
boot,  I  will  answer  for  mozrain  to  follow  on  the  heels  of  sus- 
tained lightning,  tiiunder,  and  rain.  So  allowing  the  riders  of 
hobbies  to  pass  along  with  the  esteem  that  eaoh  of  them  owns 
for  the  other,  let  ns  hope  to  have  in  Jane,  July,  and  August  dry 
and  cheery  weatiier,  and  that  will  be  tuitamonnt  to  a  healthy 
crop  of  Potatoes  following. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  question  of  "  Av  Old  Bitb- 
scBiBXB,"  requiring  the  name  of  the  largest  Potato  cultivated. 
Peterson's  Bovinia  or  American  Late  Bose,  the  latter  being 
by  far  preferable  for  garden  oultnre,  and  maoh  the  dearer  to 
buy.  I  have  some  very  large  seedlings  under  my  own  pro- 
bation, but  two  years  more  will  be  required  of  me  before  I  can 
say  wliioh  of  them  is  to  go  forth  and  run  the  gauntiet  at 
Ohiswick ;  and  as  I  daily  scrutinise  the  nonages  of  some  two 
hundred  of  them,  they  seem  to  say,  "  Albeit  you  hav9  given 
up  your  old  nam  de  plwnet  and  the  frequent  use  of  vour  pen, 
you  cannot  be  dlowed  '  rest '  unless  you  intend  the  Americans 
to  beat  ns  Britishers."  I  answer,  "  Please  the  Potato  fates, 
the  Americans  have  got  all  their  work  oat  out  to  do  so." — 
BoBUT  Fami,  B4ctoryt  Wooditock, 


BOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Tn  fimt  sprlnr  Show^  held  yesterday,  proved  a  very  attractive 
ilcral  dliulsy,  which,  hke  its  predecessor  at  Kensington,  was 
favoured  by  as  bright  sunshine  as  we  have  had  this  year.  Hya- 
cinths, Toiips,  and  Cyclamens  were  the  leading  featares.  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  took  the  prizes  In  the  nurserymen's 
class  for  twelve  with  splendid  exsmplei ;  and  among  amateurs 
Kr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitboura,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall, 
was  foremost  with  giand  speoiaiene  of  Lord  Byron,  Marie,  Von 
Schiller,  Gavaignae,  La  Orandease,  De  Caadolle,  and  others, 
together  vdth  Brebus  snd  Sir  Garnet  Wolseky,  both  new  addi- 
tions to  the  sinf^  blue  class,  the  former  very  dark.  Mr.  Weir 
was  second.  The  same  exhibitors,  both  nuxserymen  and  ama- 
teurs, took  the  same  positions  for  Talips ;  whilst  in  Cyclamens 
Mr.  €h>ddard,  gardener  to  H.  Littie,  Bsq.,  Twickenham,  was 
first,  snd  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  second  with  excellent  greens. 
Bxeellent  pots  of  LUy  of  the  Valley  from  Mr.  Donrlas,  and  Mr. 
0-.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  Gklcumid,  Bari..  tooc  the  honours 
for  that  flower ;  whilst  beautifully  bloomed  plimts  of  Deutaias 
fiem  Mr.  DoudUn  and  Mr.  J.  Beeves  were  deservedly  placed 
first  and  second  in  the  oempetition  for  that  plant. 

Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  O.  WiUdns,  Bsa.,  Levton,  sent  the 
best  group  ca  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  phuats  In  flower,  com- 
prsing  good  specimens  of  Odontog^ossum  Pescatorei,  Lycaste 
Skixmeri,  Denoobium  noMle,  and  other  Orchids,  together  with 
Bricetemott  intermedium  in  fine  bloom.  Mr.  CI-«  wiMeler  was 
second.    The  saaw  exhibUqrs also  sent  Aaaleas.   ThehaU-doaen 
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from  Mr.  Ward  were  ezoeedingly  well  bloomed,  partionlulT 
A.  Borsig,  a  fine  semidonble  wmte.  Messn.  Lane  aod  Mr.  G. 
Wheeler  Bent  forced  shrabs ;  the  latter,  Mr.  James,  and  Messrs. 
Cntbnsh,  Chiaese  Primnlas ;  and^b.  James  and  Messrs.  Dobson, 
of  Isleworth,  Cinerarias. 

Of  misoellaneons  exhibitions  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  and 
Messrs.  BolUsson,  of  Tooting,  sent  fine  mixed  groups ;  Mr.  G. 
,  Wheeler  also  oontribnted  one.  Messrs.  Veitch  had  collections 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Cyclamens,  and  Clematises ;  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
Hyacinths,  out  Camellias,  and  Boses ;  Messrs.  Lane,  a  charming 
group  of  Camellias  in  pots;  Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  a 
oollectioxi  of  Clematis ;  and  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  Cyclamens. 
New  plants  were  plentifully  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  WilUams, 
and  BolUsson,  and  the  certificates  given  were  correspondingly 
numerous. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thx  noted  eolleetion  of  Obohids  made  by  the  late  Thomas 
Dawson,  Esq.,  of  Meadow  Bank,  Uddingstone,  is  to  be  offered 
for  sale  by  auotion  on  the  premises,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
May  next.  This  includes  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
rare  and  beautiful  Orchids  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  doubt  the 
high  reputation  in  which  the  collection  has  been  long  held 
will  attraot  fro|n  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  Continent 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Orohid-growers. 

Wb  have  reoeived  from  Messrs.  Manle  &  Sons,  of 

Bristol,  a  coloured  plate  of  the  mbw  fbuit  fbom  Japan,  which 
they  are  adyertising  in  our  columns.  It  is  a  variety  of  Quince, 
with  beautiful  scarlet  flowers,  and  the  fruit  forms  an  excellent 
marmalade.  Messrs.  Maule  exhibited  both  the  fruit  and  the 
preserve  at  the  Bath  Show,  and  boUi  were  much  admired.  We 
oan  testify  to  the  exoellenoe  of  the  preserve  from  personal  ex- 
perience. 

An  ingenious  contrivance  has  been  devised  by  Mr- 

Oeorge  Monro,  of  Potter's  Bar,  the  well-known  inventor  of 
"  the  cannon  boiler,"  by  which  plants  and  fruits  maybe  grown 
un  er  glass  without  artificial  heat  with  perfect  security  from 
the  effects  of  extreme  cold  and  frost.  At  present  Mr.  Monro 
is  not  prepared  to  give  publicity  to  the  system,  but  as  soon  as 
be  has  it  quite  matured  due  notice  wUl  be  given  of  it. 

The  Gbchabd  Houses  at  Sawbbidgbwobth  are  now 

in  their  glor^,  the  trees  being  -in  fuU  bloom,  and  exhibiting  a 
eonoentrated  mass  of  colour  rarely  to  be  witnessed.  The  new 
house  reoently  ereeted,  which  is  200  feet  long,  is  as  full  as  it 
ean  hold  with  fruiting  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots.  These 
were  started  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  the  fruit  are  now 
in  some  instances  1 J  inch  long,  or  nearly  as  big  as  Walnuts. 
The  only  heat  given  is  by  a  Deards's  boiler  and  three  4-inch 
pipes,  the  cost  of  which  is  a  bagatelle.  There  must  be  many 
thousands  of  fruit  in  the  house.  A  new  vinery  is  also  a  sight 
worth  seeinff.  The  Vines  are  in  pots,  and  these  stand  on  the 
pipes.  Each  Vine  bears  from  eight  to  nine  bunches;  when 
full  grown  they  will  produce  an  enormous  weight.  We  never 
saw  a  grander  sight  in  the  way  of  fruiting  pot  Vines. 

Mbssbs.  Williams  A  Co.,  patentees  of  the  Archimedean 

lawn  mower,  have  introduced  a  number  of  patterns  of  tbbllisbs 
for  flowers,  made  of  a  combination  of  wood  and  cane,  which 
appear  to  be  very  useful  for  the  purpose  thev  are  intended  to 
serve.  They  are  very  light  and  elegant  in  their  design,  and  are 
a  more  durable-looking  article  than  the  split-wood  trellises  we 
have  seen  in  use. 

Bbv.  C.  0.  Ellison,  of  Bracebridge.  sends  us  the  root 

of  an  Apple  tree  worked  on  Bivers's  Broad-leaved  Paradise 
stock,  planted  over  two  years  ago,  during  which  period  it  has 
extended  over  6  feet  in  a  direct  line  ab<mt  8  inehe$  from  the 
iwrface,  Mr.  E.  says,  "  This  fact  suggests  some  useful  hints 
about  growing  grass  or  crops  of  anytlong  around  one's  fruit 
trees.  I  may  note  that  the  soil  in  whidh  it  grew  is  rich  and  in 
fine  condition,  a  bright  lightish  loam." 

Thb  Exhibition  of  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  &o.,  of  the 

BoTAL  Floba  Soodbtt  ov  Bbussbls  is  to  be  hdd  on  the  5tib, 
6th,  and  7th  of  April,  at  the  New  Exchange,  Brussels.  Foreign 
horticulturists  and  amateurs  may  compete  for  prizes,  among 
which  are  gold,  silver,  silver-gilt,  and  bronze  medals,  also 
money  prizes  of  £4  and  £2.  Idsts  of  consignments  for  exhi- 
bition should  be  sent  to  M.  Lubbers,  Sto^tarie  de  la  Sooi6t6 
Boyale  de  Flore,  No.  28,  Bue  du  Berger,  k  Ixelles,  Bmssds,  on 
Slst  March  at  latest.  Notice  of  enti^  should  have  been  given 
on  the  20th,  but  as  the  intimation  did  not  reach  us  tiU  that 
day,  exhibitors  from  this  country  will  do  well  to  ascertain 
whether  that  rule  is  to  be  stneliy  insisted  upon. 


Thb  extension  of  the  Cinchona  cultivation  in  Darjeelinif 

continues.  Every  year  additional  land  is  brought  under 
Cinchona  culture,  and  it  is  calculated  that  two  thousand  acree 
more  will  be  cleared  and  planted  within  the  next  four  yeanu 
With  regard  to  Ipecacuanha,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
plants  and  cuttings  are  now  in  hand,  all  of  which  promise  well. 
Another  interesting  fact  rating  to  the  introduction  of  useful 
plants  into  India,  is  that  of  the  success  in  the  Terai  of  th» 
Cacao  (Theobroma  Cacao,  L.).  The  plants  that  were  planted- 
out  about  a  year  ago,  were  sent  from  Eew  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Hooker,  and  they  are  now  in  a  most  healthy  and  satis- 
factory condition. — (Nature.) 

Thb  steamship  *' Manhattan,"  whioh  left  Charleston^ 

S.  Carolina,  for  New  Tork,  February  25th,  had  on  board  the 
first  NBW  Stbawbbbbibs  of  the  season,  being  about  a  hundred 
quarts ;  she  also  took  new  green  Peas,  both  being  among  the 
earliest  shipments  known.  They  were  the  growth  of  Florida^ 
and  indicate  that  the  semi-tropical  climate  of  that  State  10 
able  to  furnish  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  nearly  all  the  yeas 
round. 

Wb  learn  from  the  Hants  Independent  that  the  ezperi- 


ment  is  being  tried  of  shipping  Bbocooli  from  Jersey  to  Amerioa, 
vi&  Southampton. 

A  Bbloian  paper,  says  Nature,  describes  an  imTnimsa 

petrified  trunk  of  a  Conifer  discovered  in  the  province  of  Line- 
burgh  in  perfect  preservation.  Its  length  is  about  83  feet,  aud- 
its diameter  about  20  inches. 

Thb  Southampton  Hobticttltubal  Sooibtt  have  hwt 


the  25th  of  May  and  the  1st  and  3rd  of  August  for  their  Exhi* 
bitions.  The  schedule  contains  a  liberal  list  of  prizes,  and 
the  Committee  have  been  fortunate  in  having  the  first  prizes  in 
many  of  the  classes  presented  by  various  genUemen  and  trades- 
men residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal  prize  is  a 
silver  cup  and  £10,  offered  at  the  August  Show  for  the  best 
collection  of  thirty  miscellaneous  plants,  open  to  all. 

A  Scotch  pauper  lunatic  (says  The  PaU  Mall  G€utetuy 

who  believed  himself  to  be  a  millionnaire  used  to  describe  with^ 
much  gusto  the  costly  viands  daily  prepared  for  him,  and 
served  on  gold  plate,  adding  that  he  oould  not  understand  why 
they  all  tasted  of  oatmeal.  A  similar  objection  might  be  made^ 
to  ihe  confectionery  of  the  present  day,  owing  to  tihe  extent  to 
whieh  it  is  pervaded  by  a  flavour  of  vanilla.  The  propensity 
to  give  the  public  rather  too  much  of  this  good  thing  wUl  b» 
increased  by  a  discovery  wl^ioh,  aocording  to  the  Scottman,  ha» 
been  made  in  Dr.  Hoffmann's  laboratory  at  Berlin,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  that  journal  as  espetially  interesting  to  the  possessors 
of  Fir  trees,  of  whieh  there  are  many  in  Scotland.  There  is,. 
it  appears,  in  tiie  juice  of  Fir  trees,  between  the  wood  and  tha 
bark,  a  crystalline  substance  called  ooniferin,  a  glucoside,  as 
chemists  call  it,  which,  when  acted  upon  by  oxydismg  agencies,, 
is  easily  converted  to  vanillin,  the  chemical  principle  of  vanilla. 
As  a  few  grains  of  this  vanillin  will  flavour  at  least  a  dozen  ioe> 
puddings,  and  the  juice  of  an  ordinary-sized  Fir  tree  contains 
enough  ooniferin  to  make  five  guineas*  worth  of  vanillin,  it  is- 
evident  tiiat  Seotland  ean  supply  all  our  pastrycooks  with  this 
article  without  greatly  diminishing  the  forests  of  Firs  now 
about  to  clothe  her  hills  with  the  most  delicate  of  vernal  green.. 


A  BIT  OF  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

I  AM  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  thirty  years,  or  thereabouts, 
have  passed  since  the  sunny  autunm  day  on  which  I  walked 
forth  from  Southampton  to  wander  through  a  part  of  the  New 
Forest.  I  was  a  Fern-collector  in  those  days,  and  a  prim^ 
object  was  to  obtain  specimens  of  Osmunda  regaUs — ^that  truly 
Boyal  Fern,  that  "  flower-crowned  prince  of  British  Ferns  '* — 
nor  was  I  disappointed.  Nowhere  since  have  I  seen  it  in  greater 
luxuriance  or  so  appropriately  placed  as  in  some  of  the  grassy 
open  spaces  among  the  trees  near  Bufus's  Stone,  the  memoriii 
of  the  traditional  place  where  the  tree  stood  against  which  the. 
arrow  glanced  that  killed  the  Bed  King.  Pages  oould  I  fill 
with  extracts  from  my  notes  on  the  forest  scenery — ^Lyndhurst, 
Foxlees,  Ladyeross,  and  other  places  whose  beauties  are  still 
remembered;  but  I  must  pass  on  to  a  church  crowning  a  steep> 
ascent,  and  deeply  set  amid  the  forest  trees.  It  has  been  well 
described  by  a  recent  visitor  as  "  so  thickly  surrounded  b^  large 
Elms  that  the  square  embattled  church  tower  is  not  visible  in. 
the  summer  landscape,  and  scarcely  in  the  winter ;  but  from 
the  churchyard  you  have  glimpses  through  letSy  screens,  ox 
thinner  network  of  bough  and  twig,  of  the  wide-stretching 
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woodluid in whiab  It itmnd*.   Thaohnroh.tha  oldtatput  (thar 
m;}  BkiDD,  knothor  put  thirteeath  eanlmr,  patohwork  ma  it 
now  is,  return  □□  the  «hoIe  m  qnunt  uid  ^uuit  rnstiaity." 
lathe  ohoreh^uditood  the  UrgesVMaple  tTe«,uifa«t  I  think 
the  onl;  Maple  trte  I  ever  aaw.    It  ui  here  portiaited,  bat  not 
tiom  my  pcmdl.    Ita  item  at  1  feet  from  the  grooitd  iraa  nore 
than  6  feet  in  eiraamfeienoe ;  to  ita  topmost  twig  moat  have 
been  40  feet,  aad  the  diameter  of  the  oirole  shaded  b;  its 
branohM  u  much.     I  did  not  know  the  came  ot  the  paiieli, 
bnt  beneath  the  bongha  of  the  Maple  was  an  oblong  altar  tomb 
thns  ingoribed ;    "  In  a  qoiet  mansion  beneath  thia  stone,  secure 
from  the  ftffltetioni,  and  atill  more  dajigeioni  enjoTmenta  ot 
Ule,  ];b  the  rsmaina  of  William  Gilpin,  aomatime  jiokr  ot  thia 
pariah,  together  with  the  rsmaina  of  Margaret,  his  wife.    After 
living  aboTs  6Hj  jears  in  happ;  onion,  they  hope  to  be  niied 
in   Qod's  good  time,   throngh  the  atonement  of   a  bletaad 
fiedeemer  tor  their  repented  tranignuiont,  to  a  state  ot  joTfal 
immortality;  there  it  will  be  anew  joy  to  meet  aereralot  tiieir 
good  neighbonra  who  lye  aoattered  in  theae  aaered  preoingta 
around  them.    He  died  April  5th,  ISM,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
She  died  April  14th,  1807,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two."    Tbt) 
nTMtled  to  me  my 
trhsreabonta   —   I 
waa  in  the  chnreh- 
yard    ot     Boldro, 
and    by    the    aide 
of  the  remains   of 
him  whose   "  Fo- 
rest Soenery,"  and 
tonra  in  aearab  of  ,■'' 

the  pictQiesqtia  ^ 
ireie  so  mnoh  ad- 
mired, and  are 
itiU-nsed  tenants 
ol  our  book- 
He  was  "a  lineal 
deeoendant  ot  Ber- 
nard Gilpin,  oalled 
•  The  Apostle  of 
the  North,'  born  J 
in  1724  at  Sealeby  -> 
Caitle,  near  Car-  iP 
lisle,  Ute  honse  of 
his  gi^dfather, '  a 
oonnaeuor  otnote,' 
wlioae  eldest  son, 
being  a  bad  mana- 
ger, ram  into  debt. 
Mid  waa  at  last  ob- 
liged to  sell  the 
family  place.  He 
entered  Qneen'a 
College,      Oiford, 

Janoarr  1T40  (N.S.] ;  obtained  his  Baehelor  degree  in  17ii; 
nas  ordained  1746,  and  made  corateof  Irthingtou.  He  became 
kn  U.A.  1748.  In  1762,  age  twenty-nine,  he  was  principal 
assistant  at  the  aohool  ot  the  Bev.  Daniel  Sanxay,  Cbeam, 
Sorrey,  who  in  a  year  retired  in  Oilpin'a  tavonr.  He  now 
nuried.  His  own  aoaonnt,  dated  thirty  yeus  later,  is  simple 
»nd  pleasing ; — 

"  When  my  nnole  was  in  possesalon  of  Saaleby  Castle,  before 
his  affairs  went  wrong,  he  took  a  little  nieoe,  a  tatherless  child, 
to  bring  np.  He  hod  no  children  ot  his  own,  and  Ms  wife  and 
he  oonsidered  her  aasaoh, nor  wore  any  father  or  mother  tondei 
ot  any  of  their  own  ohildien  than  they  were  of  ber.  She  used 
often  to  be  at  Carlisle  to  play  with  her  oooBina,  and  bar  cobbIus 
were  as  often  at  Soaluby  to  piny  with  her.  She  was  a  pretty 
little  girl ;  and  everybody  eud  she  waa  a  very  good  little  girl. 
In  short,  one  of  her  cousins,  though  only  a  schoolboy,  took  a 
partiuular  fancy  to  her.  He  soon  after  made  his  father  and 
mother  his  conQdantsj  and  they  were  far  from  discouraging 
him.  Ibey  probablythonght  (as  I  do  now)  that  early  attach- 
ments, though  not  faToarable  to  ambition  and  worldly  sobemes, 
are  far  from  being  nnfaToarable  to  Tirtae ;  and  my  father, 
good  man  (trhich  alone  woald  endear  his  memory  to  me), 
painted  her  picture  and  sent  it  me  to  Oxford ;  though  the  poor 
girl  herself  was  then  ignorant  ot  the  occasion.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  the  plot  began  to  open.  The  two  aonsins  be- 
came aoqoainted  with  each  other's  sentiments;  and  tbongb 
(as  neither  of  tliem  had  anytbiug  to  depend  on  bat  themselTea) 
it  waa  seTeral  years  before  the  drama  Traa  condnded  by  a 
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marriage,  yet  it  length  this  step  wm  thought  prudent  by  all 
their  trieiidB ;  and  they  hare  now  (1791)  lived  together  abont 
thirty  years,  withont  having  been  kimoet  as  many  days 
■eparated.  No  marriage  oo^d  be  mors  happy.  AU  their 
schemes  snoeeeded ;  and  they  are  now,  in  their  old  age,  in 
afflaant  dreomatanoes,  and  have  all  fine  grandchildren  to  bear 
their  name  after  them.  They  have  often  said  to  eaoh  other 
they  never  knew  what  ooold  be  called  an  afQiction ;  and  only 
hare  to  hope  that  Ood  will  be  pleased  to  work  with  them  by 
felicity,  as  He  often  does  with  others  by  eolamitj.' 

"  In  his   school  he  seems   to  have  been  a  sort  ot  minor 

Arnold ;  took  great  pains  with  the  morals  and  religion  ot  his 

pnpils,  had  a  oonatitational  oode,  and  in  certain  oaaee  tried  a 

cnlprit  by  a  jory  of  his  fellows,  '  bound  by  bononr.'     '  I  never 

knew,'  be  aays,  ■  an  improper  verdict  giw.'    Two  daoghtera 

wen  bom  to  hinx,  who  died  yonng,  and  two  son*,  of  whom  the 

alder  went  to  America,  married,  and  grew  ridi,  settling  at 

Philadelphia.    The  aeoond  son,  another  William,  went  into 

the  Chnrob,  and  auooeeded  hia  father  as   master  ot  Cheam 

School  in  1777.    The  father,  flfty-foor  years  old  by  thia  time, 

had  kept  the  school  toi  twenty-flve  yean,  and  now  retired 

with  aboDt£lO,oao 

saved.     His  many 

ezosllmit  qnalitise, 

both  aa  man  and 

teacher,         made 

many   ot   hia  old 

Gjils  friends  ot 
tor  life,  and 
one  ot  these. 
Colonel  Uitfoid, 
anthor  of  the '  His- 
tory   ot    Orseoe,' 


to  the  vioarage  of 
Boldie.  He  had 
thus  altogether  an 
inoome  of  perhaps 
£700  a-year.  In 
his  large  parish, 
fifteen  to  eighteen 
milse  in  oiicnit, 
Mr.  Gilpin  went 
'      ■         Botively, 


:   the    1 


dhelp- 


oottasersan 
ing  them  ■ 
■s  he  knew  how. 
Aa  a  preacher  be 
'    '    Q  impressive 


1  mistress  whom  he 


oertdn  rich  manisd  tanner  to  gjvs  np  a 
kept,  to  the  general  scandal,  and,  morei 
church,  led  in  by  the  two  ohnrchwardeni,  and  to  repeat  after 
the  onrate  a  paper  of  eontession  and  contrition,  after  which 
the  vicar  preached  a  grave  appropriate  sermon.  Mr.  Gilpin 
waa  larae-bnilt  and  rather  cofpnlsnt,  with  a  good  voias  and 
digniflea  presenee,  Qt  tor  a  head  master,  fit  tor  a  vloar.  Hia 
taoe,  somewhat  fat,  with  a  roondish  bald  head  (I  have  seen 
hia  likeness  in  orayons,  hanging  in  Walhampton  Pork,  a  boase 
whioh  be  often  treqnented),  ohiefly  expresses  a  grave  and 
cheerful  benevolence,  epioed  with  some  hint  of  mental  alacrity.  - 

"  After  being  released  from  the  school  be  indnlged  bis  love 
ot  scenery  and  sketching  by  making  frequent  toars,  generidlj, 
or  perhaps  always,  aecompaiued  by  his  wife,  in  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  Ungland  and  Scotland,  a  very  un- 
oommon  kind  of  amusement  in  those  days ;  and  prodncsd  in 
succession  the  alieady-alladed-to  publications. 

"  His  life  at  home  waa  simple,  pnre,  and  eoonomical ;  he 
iddom  dined  oat.  '  I  never  was  fond,'  he  aaye,  ■  ol  eating 
and  drinking ;  but,  from  habit,  I  have  now  taken  a  thorough 
dislike  to  them  both,  and  never  dine  pleosanUy  but  on  my  own 
bit  ot  mutton,  and  a  draoght  ot  small  beer  alter  it  (tor  I  never 
drink  wine),  and  so  the  job  ia  over.' 

"  His  delight  waa  to  stroll  after  breakt^t  into  the  grove  be- 
hind hia  vioarage,  note-book  in  hand;  to  Improve  hia  little 
gronnds  and  gM^en ;  to  visit  in  torn  hia  pariidiionera,  rich 
and  poor,  especially  the  latter  (not  for^tting  Uisir  bodily 
wantu) ;  to  address  kind  words  ot  greirtlng,  inquiry, admonition, 
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or  enoonragemeni  to  ereiyone  he  met  in  hifl  walks ;  to  oome 
home  to  his  bit  of  mutton,  his  dear  good  wife  and  family,  and 
his  pen-and-ink  drawings  in  the  eyening.  His  style  of  art  was 
not  the  exact  and  realistic,  but  the -bold  and  generalising — 
jerging  often  on  what  Mr.  Buskin  calls  the  Blottesque ;  his 
illnstrations  of  the  Highland  and  other  scenery  only  possessed 
— and  according  to  bis  convictions  were  right,  inasmnoh  as 
they  only  possessed — a  kind  of  broad  and  sweeping  resem- 
blance to  real  scenes ;  and  his  very  numerous  later  drawings 
were  nearly  all  fancy  sketches,  exemplifying  the  true  rules  of 
'  picturesque  beauty,'  as  he  conceived  them.  These  sketches 
— made  with  a  reed  pen  and  a  brownish  '  iron-water  *  ink, 
and  afterwards  '  toned  *  with  a  yellow  wash — he  used  to  give 
away  freely  to  his  friends,  until  it  came  into  his  mind  that  he 
might  in  this  way  make  some  money  for  the  benefit  of  his 
poorer  parishioners.  He  had  already,  out  of  the  profits  of  his 
books,  built  and  opened  a  school  at  Boldre  for  the  children  of 
day  labourers — twen^  boys  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering;  twenty  girls,  reading,  sewing,  and  spinning.  To 
this  school  he  wished  to  leave  a  permanent  endowment,  and 
also  an  aid  to  the  school  at  Brockenhurst,  and  sold  for  these 
ends  a  collection  of  his  drawings,  received  £1200  for  them,  and 
placed  it  in  the  three  per  cents.  The  sum  being  still  in- 
sufficient to  carry  out  all  his  intentions,  he  went  to  work  again 
with  his  reed-pen,  at  the  age  of  78,  and  in  two  years  produced 
a  large  number  of  drawings.  These,  '  the  last  effort  of  my 
eyes,'  in  1802,  were  sold  by  auction  at  Christie's,  and  pro- 
duced no  less  than  £1660.  The  schools  were  endowed  accord- 
ingly ;  and  the  Boldre  children,  in  addition  to  being  taught 
free  of  all  charge,  received  yearly,  the  boys  a  jacket,  pair  of 
breeches,  and  a  green  vest ;  the  girls  a  green  frock  and  black 

E9tticoat.     The  school-house,  shadowed  by  a  pair  of  tall 
indens,  stands  on  the  roadside  between  the  church  and  the 
vicarage,  and  the  school,  locally  called  '  The  Qreen  School,'  is 
still  alive,  but  not  flourishing. 
"There  are  three  notable  trees,  now  flourishing  in  Boldre 

farish,  which  are  connected  with  this  good  old  vicar's  memory, 
ou  may  see  them  in  the  course  of  a  moderate  walk.  About  a 
mile  from  Lymington,  well  sheltered  amosg  soft  woody  slopes, 
stands  the  comfortable  vicarage  of  grey  and  red  bricks,  vrith 
trim  flowery  lawn  guarded  by  Scotch  Firs,  and  slanting  little 
meadow,  beyond  which  rises  the  grovy  hill  in  whose  wood- 
walks  Mr.  Gilpin  used  to  stray.  iCear  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  house  stands  conspicuous  an  unusually  fine  Occidental 
Plane  tree,  tall,  shapely,  healthy,  which  the  vicar  used  to  ad- 
mire  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  and  has  celebrated  in  the 
<  Forest  Scenery.'  This  Plane  was  the  vicar's  favourite  home- 
tree. 

*'  In  his  walks  he  was  fond  of  visiting  a  Yew  some  two 
miles  distant, — 

"  •  A  tree,'  he  says,  '  of  peculiar  beauty  ...  It  stands 
not  far  from  the  banks  of  Lymington  Biver,  on  the  left  bank 
as  you  look  towards  the  sea,  between  Boydon  farm  and  Boldre 
church.  It  occupies  a  small  knoll,  surrounded  with  other 
trees,  some  of  which  are  Yews,  but  of  inferior  beauty.  A  little 
stream  washes  the  base  of  the  knoll,  and  winding  round,  forms 
it  into  a  peninsula.  If  anyone  should  have  curiosity  to  visit 
it  from  this  description,  and  by  the  help  of  these  landmarks,  I 
doubt  not  but  he  may  find  it  at  any  time  within  the  space  of 
these  two  or  three  centuries  in  great  perfection,  if  it  suffer  no 
external  injury.' 

**  There  it  stands  at  this  da^ ;  now,  in  winter  time,  sombrely 
conspicuous  as  you  approach  it  among  the  naked  grey  bou^ 
of  the  Oak  coppice. 

"  The  third  tree  connected  with  Mr.  Gilpin's  memory  is  the 
Maple,  of  which  the  portrait  is  hero." 

Mr.  Gilpin  had  many  friends  whose  tastes  and  literary  ae- 
qmrements  harmonised  with  his  own.  Prominent  among 
these  were  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mason,  author  of  "  The  English 
Garden,"  and  his  brother  poet  the  Bev.  Mr.  Crabbe.  The 
latter  has  thus  pourtrayed  Mr.  Gilpin  :— 

*'  His  froqvttit  Tiaita  seldom  fiil'd  to  pleaae ; 
Smj  hlnnelf,  he  aooght  his  nelghboor's  oiae ; 
To  a  tmaSi  gftrden  with  delight  he  esine, 
And  gmve  snoceuive  flowers  a  stunmer'B  fune ; 
These  he  presented,  with  a  grace  his  own, 
To  his  fair  friends,  and  made  their  beantiee  known, 
Mot  without  moral  compliment:  how  they 
'  Like  flowers  were  sweet,  and  mast  like  nawen  deeayf 

'*  Simple  he  was,  and  lov'd  the  simple  tnxth, 
Tet  had  some  nseftd  canning,  from  his  youth ; 
A  canning  neter  to  dishonour  lent, 
And  rather  for  defence  than  oonqnesi  meant ; 
T  was  fear  of  power,  with  some  desire  to  rise, 
Sat  not  enough  to  make  him  enemies. 


Ha  eyer  alm'd  to  pleaae ;  and  to  oiEend 
Waa  aTer  caotioaa,  for  he  songh*  a  frleod, 
Tet  for  the  friendship  ncTer  much  would  pay, 
Content  to  bow,  be  nimxt,  and  ob«y, 
Andl^  a  soothing  ■off'ranee  find  his  way." 

We  aro  indebted  for  most  of  the  notes  on  Mr.  Gilpin  to  a 
very  interesting  volume,  "Bambles   by  Patrioius  Walker, 
published  by  Messrs.  Longman  A  Oo. 
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MEBGUBT. 


[Wb  reoeired  some  roots  from  a  correspondent,  "Stobt," 
who  stated  he  had  them  from  Lincolnshiro,  and  recommended 
to  have  the  leaves  they  would  produce  used  as  Spinach.  It 
came  bearing  the  suspicious  title  *'  Mercury,"  so  we  sent  it  to 
an  able  correspondent  dwelling  near  Lincoln,  asking  for  par- 
ticulars.   The  following  is  his  reply. — ^Ens.] 

Afteb  six  hours'  immersion  in  warm  water,  and  a  further 
forty-eight  hours  in  a  dose  propagating  case,  I  am  able  to 
recognise  in  '*  Stobt's  "  endosuro  a  crown  of  the  veritable 
lincolnshiro  Mercury.  Of  this  thero  is  no  doubt  whatever ; 
the  freshened  leaves  and  the  taste  of  the  root  aro  procisely 
identical  with  a  crown  just  dug  from  the  garden.  This  vege- 
table is  grown,  or  rather  grows  itself,  in  thousands  of  gardens 
in  this  county.  In  many  villages  every  farmer's  and  cottager's 
garden  has  a  bed  of  it ;  in  fact,  a  plot  without  a  **  Markwerry  " 
bed  is  considered  by  many  to  be  singularly  barren  and  desti- 
tute. It  is  not,  however,  generally  met  witii  in  the  gardens  of 
the  gentry,  and  I  observe  that  as  the  farmers  rise  to  this 
higher  position  (and  tiiey  have  risen  rapidlv),  the  Merou^ 
beds  become  neglected,  and  aro  eventually  destroyed.  Thu 
may  be  that  gardeners  have  a  projudioe  against  it,  regarding  it 
as  a  rubbishy  crop.  Certain  it  is  that  it  will  grow  in  q^ite  of 
their  cultural  skill,  and  clings  to  its  home  with  the  pertinacity 
of  any  indigenous  weed.  Tet  it  is  not  a  weed,  but  may  be 
correctly  described  as  a  plebeian  vegetable,  highly  esteemed  by 
its  numerous  humble  owners.  By  these  it  is  valued  for  its 
table  excellence,  earliness,  and  productiveness,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  credited  with  medicinal  virtues  of  traditional  au- 
thority as  being  "  good  for  the  blood." 

It  is  often  called  Everlasting  Spinach,  and  the  name  is 
as  expressive  as  any  that  could  be  chosen.  It  resembles 
Spinach  in  growth  and  leaf  form,  but  is  rather  woolly,  and 
lacks  the  bright  gloss  of  that  vegetable ;  it  grows  in  the  same 
plot  from  generation  to  generation,  of  course  spreading  out- 
wards, but  not  rapidly,  and  is  not  at  all  a  "  travelling  plant," 
after  the  manner  of  Pennyroval.  In  many  gardens  it  is 
grown  near  to  the  cottage,  so  that  soapsuds  and  other  rofuse 
aro  handily  given  to  it,  so  as  to  induce  a  quick  free  growth, 
and  enable  the  owner  to  **  cut  and  come  again  "  a  good  many 
times  over ;  hence  the  above  name  is  vexy  descriptive  and 
good.  It  has  another  homely  name—Allgood,  as  the  suc- 
culent stems  as  well  as  the  leaves  are  cooked  and  eaten. 
When  6  or  8  inches  high  it  is  cropped  over,  not  quite  close  to 
the  ground,  tied  in  litUe  bundles,  and  cooked.  When  served 
it  is  not  unlike  Spinach,  but  is  firmer,  and  when  old  very 
slightly  bitter.  Although  it  has  been  extensively  driven  away 
by  gardeners  in  favour  of  Spinach,  yet  Spinach  will  never  sup- 
plant it  in  the  estimation  of  the  working  population.  These 
consider  it  infinitely  preferable  to  Spinadii,  and,  judging  it  on 
its  merits,  it  is  highly  probable  that  almost  everyone  liking 
Spinach  would  like  Mercury  better. 

If  *'  Stobt  "  will  plant  his  crowns  9  inches  apart  in  any  con- 
venient unshaded  comer  of  his  garden,  in  any  sort  of  soU,  and 
give  it  a  covering  of  manuro  every  autumn,  he  may  have 
Meroury  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  his  children  after  him,  even 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation ;  and  if  particularly  liked 
he  may  improve  quality  and  incroase  quantity  by  adopting 
the  cottager's  practice  of  pouring  on  it  soapsuds  or  any  liquid 
manurial  refuse  at  any  season,  but  espedally  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  cut  it  the 
first  year,  but  a  few  sprigs  for  trial  might  be  thinned-out 
without  any  harm  being  done.  It  grows  18  inches  to  2  feet 
high. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  roferrod  to  that  valuable 
work  of  roference,  '*  The  Cottage  Oardeners'  Dictionary,"  and 
on  page  682  find  the  following: — "Mercury  {Chenop^dium 
B(m%U'nenricut),  —  This  peronnial  plant  is  known  by  the 
various  names  of  Angular-leaved  Goosefoot,  English  Merourr, 
or  Allgood,  Good  Henry,  Good  King  Henry,  and  Wild  Spinach. 
In  many  parts  of  Lincolnshiro,  as  about  Boston,  it  is  culti- 
vated to  use  as  Spinach ;  the  young  shoots  aro  also  peded, 
boiled,  and  eaten  as  Asparagus.    Sow  the  seed  in  March,  but 
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Oetobor  if  Micr,  in  a  wdl-maanied  bed,  prepared  aa  for  As- 
paragaa;  in  the  middle  of  September  plant  the  seedlings 
donng  ndnj  weather  in  a  similar  bed,  in  rows  a  foot  apart 
eaeh  waj.  Hoe  freqaentlj,  and  use  the  shoots  or  tops  as  re- 
qnired*  Dress  the  beds  with  mattore  the  same  as  for  As- 
paragos ;  they  will  oontinne  in  prodnotion  many  years.  This 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  Meroorialis,  or  Meroory,  one  of  onr 
oommon  hedge  weeds ;  for  this  is  poisonons.  Meroorialis  is  a 
diflsdops  plant,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Spnrgeworts ; 
but  the  Ghenopodinm  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Ohenopods, 
and  to  the  liimuean  elass  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia." 
"  Stobt  *'  need  haye  no  fear  in  this  point ;  his  roots  are  not 
those  of  ICercarialis,  but  Ohenopodinm.~J.  Wbioht. 


POTTING,  DRAINAGE,  &o.,  FOR    VINES. 

PoTTina,  drainage,  watering,  and  air-giving  or  Tentilation— 
these  operations  may  be  reckoned  the  four  chief  corner-stones 
of  the  sacoessfol  enltiyation  of  froits  and  flowers  in  pots.  If 
th^  are  not  attentiyely  and  properly  performed,  no  other 
points  of  enltnre  can  work-ont  a  sacoessfol  issne.  Indeed,  if 
we  indode  temperatore  and  cleanliness,  there  are  not  many 
points  of  great  importance  left  oot  of  this  catalogoe  of  the  soc- 
cessf ol  frnitiBt  or  florist.  Th^  may  be  considered  the  six  points 
of  A  horticoltorisVs  charter :  and  they  all  hang  together  like  a 
perfect  law ;  if  one  is  yiolated,  the  folfilment  of  all  the  rest 
ayaila  hot  little,  and  failore  most  be  the  issoe.  To  be  soccess- 
fol  in  the  growth  of  froits  and  flowers  in  pots,  there  most  be 
what  we  shall  term  a  perfect  symmetry  of  practice  maintained 
withoot  the  least  reservation  or  neglect.  Hence  a  sacoessfol 
gardener's  life  most  be  one  of  promptitode  and  ponotoidity.  A 
plant  in  a  pot  never  prospers  onder  the  care  of  an  attendant 
who  is  not  both  ponetoal  and  prompt  in  attending  to  its  wants. 
A  day's  neglect  or  violation  of  certain  laws  often  resolts  in 
disasters  which  can  never  be  completely  repaired. 

We  have  to  day  (Febroary  13th)  passed  throogh  oar  hands  a 
considerable  nomber  of  froiting  pot  Yinee  that  were  strock 
from  eyes  last  year.  Before  filling  a  span-roofed  hoose  80  feet 
long  with  these,  each  plant  was  tomed  oot  of  its  pot  and  tlie 
drainage  examined.  The  majority  of  these  Vines  were  potted 
in  Tery  fibry  bot  rather  stronig  loam,  packed  very  firmly  into 
the  pots.  The  drainage  was  ample  and  very  carefolly  per- 
formed :  first  a  layer  of  larjg;er  crooks  was  pot  into  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  and  it  was  fiiushed  off  to  the  depth  of  2}  inches 
with  finely-broken  crocks  free  from  dost.  All  the  plants  thos 
potted  and  crooked  were  a  perfect  mass  of  fine  healthy  flbroos 
roots ;  80  fresh  and  nice  were  they  that  one  of  oor  assistants 
remarked  that  the  roots  had  begon  to  grow.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
roots  are  jost  now  in  the  same  fresh  state  as  when  they  ceased 
growing  last  aotomn.  It  was  not  necessary  to  torn  them  op- 
side  down  to  get  the  balls  oot  of  the  pots;  th^are  sooha  mass 
of  fibroos  roots  that  aU  that  was  neoessary  was  to  take  hold  of 
the  Vine  stem  and  lift  the  whole  oot  of  the  pot  en  nuuse. 

The  remaining  nomber  were  grown  in  a  more  sandy  loam, 
and  potted  mooh  less  firmly.  The  drainsge,  by  some  over- 
sight, consisted  of  jost  a  piece  of  broken  pot  over  the  holes  in 
Um  bottom  of  the  pot.  We  tried  to  lift  these  oot  of  their  pots 
in  the  same  way,  bot  foond  that  instead  of  a  lift  of  ball  and 
roots  from  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  they  were  only  liftable  little 
more  than  half-way.  The  layer  of  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  was  soored  and  pasty-like,  and  with  next  to  no  roots  in  it. 
As  a  whole,  there  is  not  half  the  amoont  of  roots  in  the  same 
sized  pot,  and  the  yoong  fibre  there  is  not  so  healthy  and 
Boond. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  resolt  of  the  violation  of  one  point 
of  oor  charter  making  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  to  the 
other  points  of  no  avul.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  difference  of  these  two  sets  of  roots  arose  from  the  differ- 
ence of  drainage  chiefly,  and  of  potting  partly,  and,  as  a  con- 
tingent conseqoenoe,  the  difference  of  watering.  The  want  of 
sufficient  dnunage  prevented  the  water  from  passing  away  sof- 
fidenUy  freely,  and  the  loose  potting  held  more  in  sospension 
than  £e  pot  foU  of  firmly-packed  boU  did.  And  wherever 
these  oonditions  exist,  we  have  in  all  oor  praotioe  foond  fewer 
rootleta  or  feeders,  and  these  few  of  a  different  order.  In  the 
ease  of  Vines  this  is  especially  the  case ;  the  roots  are  few  in 
nimiber,  dropsical-like,  and  never  ripen  or  sorvive  the  winter 
or  period  of  rest  in  proper  condition.  Not  only  so,  bot  a  pot 
firmly  filled  with  soil  holds  more  soil,  and  as  a  conseqoenoe 
more  noorishment.  It  also  holds  less  water,  for  a  pot  with  a 
given  qoantity  of  soil  has  room  for  a  less  qoantity  of  water 
than  anoUier  with  less  and  looser  soil  in  it.    Nor  is  this  the  only 


advantage.  As  onr  correspondent  Mr.  J.  Simpson  pointed  oot 
some  time  ago,  the  very  resistance  offered  to  the  roots  of  a 
plant  by  a  firm  bodv  of  soil  canses  it  to  make  more  roots  and 
of  a  better  qoaUty  than  takes  place  in  aloose  soil.  It  isa  fact, 
too,  that  a  soil  holding  less  water  in  sospension  indooes  plants 
to  moltiply  its  feeders,  and  take  more  complete  possession  of 
the  feeding  groond  afforded  it.  A  plant  in  the  open  groond 
will  make  more  twiggy  roots  in  a  season  of  drooght  than  in 
one  of  wet.  The  same  holds  good  of  plants  in  a  pot.  This  is 
a  point  in  plant-coltore  generally  that  most  be  regarded  as  of 
great  importance. 

Now  for  the  deceptive  part  of  the  bosiness  in  regard  to  Vines. 
A  Vine  in  the  droomstanoes  as  to  potting  and  watering  pointed 
oot  above  as  ondesirable  and  injorioos,  may,  and  often  does, 
make  a  stronger  cane  than  does  another  Vine  onder  the  con- 
trary and  better  conditions.  Bot  I  need  not  tell  the  expert 
that  the  cane  or  growth  is  of  a  different  character.  It  is  longer- 
jointed,  there  is  more  pith  in  the  wood,  there  are  leas  compact 
and  less  symmetrical  bonohes  formed  in  embryo  in  its  bods ; 
its  roots  do  not  come  so  rapidly  into  action  as  do  those  of  the 
fine  fresh  fibxy  character. 

A  word  as  to  oor  mode  of  placing  sooh  Vines  io  their  froiting 
qoarters.  We  have  no  objection  to  toming  them  entirely  oot 
of  their  pots  into  a  border  of  soil,  bot  think  it  desirable  that 
the  feeders  shoold  have  more  scope  than  is  afforded  in  an  11  or 
12-inoh  pot.  We  transfer  the  ball  entire  into  Orchid  pots  of 
the  same  size,  with  three  tiers  of  large  boles  in  them,  and 
plonge  them  in  the  borders ;  the  roots,  of  ooorse,  get  oot  freely 
all  roond  the  balls  into  the  fresh  soil — and  for  midsommer 
froiters  this  is  a  great  advantage. 

Too  mooh  water  at  the  roots  is  a  great  evil  in  the  case  of 
yonng  growing  Vines,  bot  is  one  that  is  scarcely  possible  with 
perfect  drainage  and  thorooghly  firm  potting.  To  some  extent 
this  same  role  applies  more  or  less  to  all  plants  in  pots.— (TAe 
Gardener*) 

Thb  wbatheb  here  was  very  severe  on  Maroh  10th  and  the 
two  following  days,  accompanied  with  snow,  llie  Apricot 
bloom  was  nearly  all  destroyed ;  that  not  folly  oot  very  mooh 
injored,  and  I  fear  entirely  destroyed.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
were  not  in  bloom,  and  Apples  are  qoite  safe.  The  trees  have 
been  protected  some  time  with  tiffany.  Lilacs  appear  to  have 
soffered  very  mooh,  as  they  were  jost  potting  forth  tiieir  bloom 
bods ;  in  some  instanoes  the  branch  is  entirely  destroyed. — 
G.  HoLLiDAT,  Castle  HiU  Gardens,  Blechingley,  Surrey, 


LAYING  OUT  A  LAWN. 

Thb  arrangement  of  a  lawn  with  its  walks,  groops  of  shrobs, 
trees,  and  o&er  aeoessories  is  not  a  diffioolt  operation,  and  yet 
it  freqoently  proves  very  pozzling  when  first  taken  in  hand, 
more,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  a  feeling  of  diffidence  com- 
bined perhaps  with  a  dread  of  adverse  oritioism  and  an  igno- 
rance of  certain  fondamental  laws  than  from  a  want  of  taste. 
Simplicity  of  design,  onity  of  expression,  soffioient  expanse  to 
impart  an  air  of  dignity  and  repose,  and  a  pleasing  variety, 
are  the  general  principles  whioh  shoold  most  infloenoe  oor 
measores,  and  which  I  have  striven  to  embody  in  the  aocom- 

ganying  plan,  designed  for  the  goidance  of  "  A  Novios."  It 
as  been  repeatedly  stated  in  former  papers  bearing  upon  this 
sobject,  that  however  clearly  general  principles  may  be  ex- 
plained, yet  eaoh  case  invariably  presents  its  own  peooliarities 
reqoiring  special  treatment,  and  the  present  example  appears 
to  afford  an  opportonity  for  the  explanation  of  certain  detiuls 
which  may  be  applicable  to  similar  oases. 

We  have  here  a  pieoe  of  groond  in  the  form  of  an  irregolar 
semicircle,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  belt  of  shrobs,  with 
sheltering  trees  behind,  and  a  grass  terrace  on  the  remaining 
or  front  side.  There  are  already  aboot  a  dozen  trees  irrego- 
larly  dispersed  aboot  the  sorf ace.  The  positions  of  the  croqoet 
groond  b  and  a  seat  at  a  are  given,  and  it  is  reqoired  that  an 
approach  shall  be  made  to  the  oroqoet  groond.  The  lawn  is 
intersected  by  other  walks,  and  the  positions  of  groops  and  beds 
of  shrobs  are  shown.  Now,  althoogh  the  roogh  sketch  and 
descriptive  note  oommonioated  by  "  A  Novigb  ''  were  as  dear 
and  explicit  as  coold  be  wished,  yet,  as  every  irregolarity  of 
the  soHaoe,  every  object  or  featore  opon  or  near  it,  exercises  a 
certain  effect  on  the  whole,  it  is  unpossible  to  prepare  a  plan 
qoite  acoorately  wiUioot  actoally  seeing  the  groond  itself.  It 
freqoently  happens  that  a  design  whioh  appears  to  be  perfectly 
correct  on  paper  has  to  ondergo  considerable  modification 

when  it  is  wrooght  oot.    More  shmbs,  or  an  entire  groop  or 
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two,  mBj  be  found  neoestary  to  impart  the  xeqoidte  flniflh,  to 
giYe  baUnoe  or  fnlneBS  to  parts  that  proTe  00  expanflive  as  to 
present  a  bald  and  meaniogleaa  appearance;  or,  as  is  more 
fiequently  the  case,  fewer  shrubs  are  found  neoessaiy  than  it 
was  thought  would  be  required  in  the  first  instance.  It  will 
therefore  be  understood  that  this  plan  is  simply  suggestive. 

An  arbour  is  substituted  for  the  seat  at  o,  to  impart  a  pio- 
toTOsque  and  important  air  to  the  less  interesting  part  of  the 
lawB,  and  to  afford  rest  and  shelter  at  the  most  distant  point 
— nreetsdy  where  it  would  most  likely  be  required ;  and  the 
Asa  tree  at  n,  from  its  central  position  and  nearness  to  the 
croquet  ground,  is  surrounded  by  a  seat  and  circular  sweep  of 
gravel,  into  which  the  n^dn  approach  to  the  croquet  ground 
and  the  two  branch  walks  converge.  The  space  between  the 
terrace  and  croquet  ground,  by  its  form  and  position,  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  a  Mododendron  or  Bose  garden.  It  is  5  feet 
lower  than  the  terrace,  from  whence,  therefore,  the  full  beauty 
of  its  flowers  might  be  enjoyed.  It  would  be  a  charming 
adjunet  to  the  croquet  ground,  which  is  on  a  still  lower  level; 
it  would  impart  much  beauty  and  interest  to  the  entire  scene ; 
and  it  would  in  itself  form  an  object  of  prime  importance.  It 
might  be  planted  entirely  with  Bhododendrons,  or  with  Boses, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Thus  there  might  be  a  grand  central 
mass  of  Bhododendrons  with  four  side  beds  of  Boses. 

The  larffe  space  of  turf,  8,  might  probably  require  a  few 
more  shrubs  or  a  bed  or  two  near  its  margin,  but  I  have  not 
introduced  more  in  the  plan  from  ignorance  of  ti^e  size  of  the 
trees  already  growing  there.  If  they  should  be  fine  stately 
old  trees,  then  there  should  be  a  considerable  expanse  of  lawn 
around  them ;  if  they  are  of  no  great  siae,  then,  and  only  then, 
more  shrubs  would  be  required.  This  is  a  matter  requiring 
much  caution,  a  crowded  style  of  planting  only  being  admissible 
for  immediate  effect.  Wherever  it  is  practised,  if  frequent 
attention  is  not  bestowed  upon  the  progress  of  tiie  plants  and 
to  the  timely  thinning  of  crowded  groups,  they  will  gradually 
assume  the  aspect  of  mere  thickets,  and  all  individuality  among 
the  shrubs  will  be  lost.  It  should  be  added  that  the  ground 
falls  from  1  to  2, 2. — ^Edwasd  Luokhubst. 


The  CiLTHSBiNK  Feab. — ^It  answers  well  in  Devon  as  a 
market  Pear,  and  I  consider  it  much  superior  in  flavour  to 
either  the  Crawford  or  Green  Chisel,  but  not  up  to  a  fine 
"  Bergamy."  It  also  answers  well  in  tiie  Soutiiams  of  Devon, 
where  there  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Pear  trees  I  ever 
saw,  one  half  of  which  la  Catherine,  the  other  Autumn  Ber- 
gamot.  In  some  very  old  fruit  catalogues  it  is  named  Green 
Catharine. — ^A.  MoExlvu,  Torrington, 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Alteovob.  much  has  been  said  and  written  relative  to  the 
importance  of  arranging  plants  in  flower  gardens  according  to 
their  complementary  colours,  bat  little  attention  in  a  practical 
point  of  view  has  been  paid  to  the  subject.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  the  theory  of  colours  is  not  an  imaginary 
one,  but  is  founded  on  nature,  and  therefore  as  nature  demands 
that  to  produce  an  harmonious  whole  certain  colours  must  be 
properly  blended,  we  ought  not  to  distribute  plants  at  random. 
''  Every  decided  colour,"  observes  Goethe, ''  does  certain  violence 
to  the  eye  and  forces  the  organ  to  opposition."  Thus,  let  any 
one  fix  his  eye  intentiy  on  the  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of  Verbena 
Ignea,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  colour  becomes  oppressive  to  that 
organ,  but  no  sooner  does  he  remove  it  to  the  green  foliage  that 
surrounds  the  flower  than  the  pain  ceases  and  the  observer  ex- 
periences relief.  And  whv  is  this  ?  Because  green  is  the  oppo- 
site or  complementary  colour  of  red,  and  in  the  same  manner 
yellow  demands  purple ;  orange,  blue,  and  vice  ver$d;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  colours,  as  all  the  intermediate 
gradations  reciprocally  demand  each  other,  the  simpler  colours 
requiring  the  compound,  and  the  contrary. 

Again,  colours  are  divided  into  two  classes— viz.,  warm  and 
cold.  The  warm  colours  are  red,  orange,  and  purple,  and  their 
shades ;  and  the  cold  or  eomplementary  colours,  gieen,  blue, 
and  yellow,  in  their  various  gradations ;  while  white,  which  for 
gardening  purposes  takes  the  place  of  green,  may  be  considered 
complementary  to  the  whole  of  them,  as  all  colours  are  Improved 
by  being  brought  in  contact  with  it,  with  the  exception  of  pale 
pmk  or  yellow,  to  which  it  gives  a  rather  dingy  appearance. 

Where  the  flower  beds  are  surrounded  by  grass  it  is  not 
advisable  to  introduce  cold  colours,  as  yellow  or  blue,  to  any 
great  extent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  warm  colours,  as  red,  orange, 
and  purple,  should  prevail,  and  the  opposite  when  the  beds  are 
on  yellowish  brown  gravel,  which  is  a  warm  colour.  For  this 
reason  it  is  that  some  persons  object  to  certain  colours  in  their 
flower  gardens;  but  if  when  cola  colours  are  placed  on  grass  > 


the  beds  are  surrounded  by  a  narrow  marein  of  the  complement- 
ary colour,  the  effect  of  the  flowers  will  be  mlich  enhanced, 
and  the  same  will  pcour  when  the  beds  are  on  gravel. 

These  remarks  are  offered  at  this  time  with  a  view  to  the 
arrangement  of  colours  in  sowing  spring  or  planting  autumn- 
sown  annuals,  which  must  be  ^ot  mto  their  permanent  quariers 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  arranging  the  plants  I  would  particularly 
insist  upon  a  due  proportion  in  their  height  as  well  as  in  the 
colour  of  their  flowers. 

In  borders  that  are  viewed  in  their  length  and  breadth  the 
colours  should  be  arranged  in  the  following  order :— Bed,  white, 
yellow,  purple,  orange,  blue ;  repeating  the  same  colour  or  some 
shade  of  it  at  regular  distances  throughout  the  length  of  tiie 
border. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  window  garden  is  the  agree- 
able occupation  it  affords  to  those  amateur  finrdeners  who  are 
imprlBoned  in  towns,  to  invalids,  and  to  lady  amateurs,  and 
young  people  who  are  confined  to  the  house  by  bad  we%ther  in 
town  or  in  the  country.  Watering  the  plants,  tving-up  climbers, 
making  cuttinss,  and  raising  seedlings,  shifting  tne  plants, 
watching  the  daily  progress  and  daily  opening  of  the  flower 
buds  may  serve  to  beguile  many  a  tedious  hour,  and  persons 
unaccustomed  to  plant- culture  would  hardly  believe  how  much 
occupation,  amusement,  and  instruction  those  little  gardens 
will  supply.  It  will  be  found  a  great  improvement  and  tend  to 
secure  a  healthy  vegetation  to  plunge  the  pots  in  moss,  and  to 
cover  them  with  the  same  material.  The  green  moss  in  itself 
is  a  beautiful  object,  while  it  serves  to  conceal  what  is  the  very 
reverse,  a  collection  of  red  garden  pots.  Then,  by  keeping  it 
wet  in  summer,  and  dry  or  nearly  so  in  winter,  an  atmosphere 
may  be  readily  provided  exactiy  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
plants,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  kept  at  all  times  in  an  eqaable 
state  with  regard  to  moisture  and  temperature,  protecting  alike 
from  the  burning  sun  in  summer  and  from  the  cold  wmch  is 
occasioned  by  evaporation  or  by  radiation  under  a  clear  frosty 
sky  in  winter. 

In  famishing  the  garden  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  produce 
the  best  effect,  the  habit  of  the  plants  should  haomonise  with 
the  limited  dimensions  of  the  structure  intended  to  contain 
them.  Moderate-sized  flowers  of  clear  and  brilliant  colours, 
delicate  foliage,  and  a  compact  habit,  are  the  points  to  be  chiefly 
attended  to  in  selecting  the  plants. 

A  small  garden  in  the  outskirts  of  a  town  should  have  more 
flowering  plants  and  flowers  cultivated  in  it  than  would  be 
wanted  m  the  country,  as  flowers  are  much  valued  and  produce 
a  more  delightful  contrast  in  such  situations.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  now  far  training  climbers  to  town  houses  in  the 
cottage  or  villa  style  is  accordant  with  good  taste,  especially 
as  they  seldom  look  healthy  or  flower  freely.  Consistently  witn 
a  good  supply  of  flowering  plants,  moreover,  a  town  garden 
cannot  have  too  many  evergreens,  for  they  produce  livelinesa 
and  verdure  at  the  season  of  the  year  when,  m  towns,  the  most 
leaden  dulness  often  reigns  in  the  atmosphere. 

As  the  weather  has  taken  a  favourable  change,  operations 
which  should  have  been  periormed  some  time  ago  may  now  be 

Sroceeded  with  in  good  earnest.  Ground  that  has  been  winter- 
ug  and  fully  exposed  to  the  mellowing  influence  of  the  late 
frosts  will  now  be  in  excellent  condition  for  receiving  seeds, 
therefore  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  getting-in  the  prin- 
cipal crops  of  Carrots  and  Onions.  Of  the  latter  the  most  useful 
sorts  for  a  villa  are  the  Strasburg  and  James's  KeepiuR ;  a  small 

Eatch  of  tiie  Silver-skinned  may  also  be  sown  for  pickling.  Sow 
1 4-feet  beds  in  rows  9  inches  apart,  taking  oare  not  to  cover 
too  deeply.  Examine  previous  sowings  of  Peas  in  case  of  injury 
from  frost,  drawing  a  litUe  earth  to  them  if  they  require  it, 
and  make  a  successional  sowing  of  Dwarf  Marrow  Peas  or  the 
Auvergne ;  the  latter  is  very  prolific  and  well  suited  for  succeeding 
the  early  crops.  Sow  in  rows  8^  feet  apart  with  Spinach  be- 
tween them.  Prepare  for  planting  Potatoes,  also  get-in  seeds 
of  Turnips,  Parsley,  Badishes,  and  Leeks,  the  latter  for  trans- 
planting. Let  the  soil  be  frequently  stirred  between  the  rows  of 
young  Cabbages,  and  plant- out  from  those  sown  in  the  autumn. 

— W.  &SANB.  

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PRESENT  WEEKS. 

FBX7IT  l.NI>  KITCHSN  OAADBN. 

Therb  is  but  littie  that  can  be  done  amongst  frnit  trees  of  any 
sort.  If  nailing  is  not  finished  it  ought  to  be  done  without  delay. 
The  protecting  material  ought  to  be  let  down  over  the  walls 
every  night  when  there  is  any  danger  from  frost.  The  ground 
is  very  dry  on  tiie  suriace,  and  where  the  borders  were  dug  over 
early  in  tne  winter  the  surface  is  caked,  and  a  few  weeds  are 
appearhig ;  it  has  therefore  been  desirable  to  run  the  hoe  over 
them  to  destroy  the  weeds  and  disintegrate  the  soil.  It  has  tdso 
been  necessary  to  run  the  Dutch  hoe  through  the  Strawberry  beds. 
Hoed  and  earthed-up  early  Peas,  and  afterwards  put  sticks  to 
them.  A  common  mistake  in  sticking  Peas  is  to  leave  the  sticks 
bare  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  plants  cannot  lay  hold  of  them 
readily.  Short  sprays  about  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  length  should 
be  plaiced  to  the  rows  first,  and  closer  together  than  the  Iqnger 
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Btioks;  these  serve  to  support  the  Peas  until  they  can  Uy  hold 
of  the  permanent  strnports. 

Planted  oat  OauUfiowert  on  ground  that  had  been  deeply 
trenched  and  well  mannxed  last  year.  In  this  soil  neither 
Brooooli  nor  Cauliflower  will  do  any  good  durinff  the  late 
summer  months,  but  we  can  always  maintain  a  good  supply  of 
Cauliflowers  durin^^  liay  and  June.  Strong  plants  are  put  out 
under  hand-lights  in  October,  and  are  encouraged  to  grow  freely 
in  open  weather  duxing  the  winter.  A  second  lot  is  pricked  out 
into  boxes  and  protected  by  glass  lights,  and  to  succeed  these  a 
sowing  is  made  in  a  hotbed  late  in  January.  The  plants  just 
put  out  are  in  dzills,  which  are  drawn  deeply,  and  are  thus  pro- 
tected to  a  certain  extent  from  frosty  winds :  the  first  time  the 
ground  is  hoed  the  drills  become  filled,  and  me  soil  that  falls  in 
serves  as  an  earthing-up  to  the  plants.  The  sorts  preferred  are 
Early  London,  Waloneren,  and  Lenormand. 

Carrots.  Lettuces,  and  Badishes  sown  under  groxmd  vineries 
make  rapid  progress.  The  Badish  requires  to  be  thinned  out. 
It  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  thickly,  as  mice  generally  dig  up 
and  eat  them  before  they  germinate ;  such  deprodations  can  be 
prevented  by  trapping.  When  the  Lettuces  are  sufaoiently  ad- 
vanced the  thinnings  will  be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground, 
and  will  come  in  a  Uttle  later  than  the  plants  which  have  been 
pnshed-on  under  class.  It  is  in  vain  to  plant  them  without  some 
sort  of  guard  to  keep  off  the  sparrows,  which  would  strip  off 
every  vestige  of  sreen  in  an  hour  or  two.    The  same  sort  of 

Siard  that  is  used  for  the  rows  of  Peas  answers  admirably  for 
is  purpose.     A  thread  of  woollen  yam  with  a  few  featiiers 
aitacned  run  along  the  rows  will  sometimes  keep  them  off. 

Vacant  ffround  th^  was  dug  or  trenched  in  the  winter  may 
now  be  lightly  forked  over.  The  more  the  surface  is  stirred  when 
in  a  dry  state  the  better ;  in  wet  weather  it  is  much  better  to 
leave  such  work  to  a  more  suitable  season. 

WRorr  AND  FOBonro  houbss. 

Pin&ri6B,^A  very  high  night  topiperature  is  not  essential  in 
Pine-growinflT.  but  if  it  is  desirable  to  bring  on  rapidly  the  fruit 
which  is  swemng  in  the  fruiting  house,  there  will  be  no  danger  in 
raising  the  ni^ht  temperature  to  70°,  or  even  to  IB"*  if  the  weather 
is  mild ;  shuttm^  up  early  in  the  afternoon  with  sun  heat,  OS'*  or 
90°  may  be  obtamed.  The  walls,  paths,  and  any  plants  in  the 
house  maybe  syringed,  but  avoid  syringing  the  Hnes  overhead ; 
keep  the  evaporating  troughs  full  of  water  at  all  times.  We 
have  used  guano  water  for  filling  the  troughs ;  it  may  do  good, 
and  cannot  do  any  harm  to  the  Pine  plants ;  but  tender  subjects, 
such  as  Ferzis,  are  sometimes  injured  by  it,  and  having  once 
used  it  in  the  same  manner  in  a  vmery  until  the  Ghrapes  began 
to  colour,  we  fancied  that  the  Ghrapes  tasted  of  it  when  they  were 
ripe.  Suckers  potted  in  the  autumn  should  now  be  transferred 
to  their  fruiting  pots,  if  this  has  not  been  abeady  done.  If  ihey 
have  become  pot-bound,  it  is  very  likely  that  they  will  start 
prematurely  into  fruit  as  soon  as  potted.  Our  own,  which  were 
potted  a  month  aeo,  contained  a  number  of  plants  which  had 
become  root-bound,  and  many  of  these  have  sturted  into  fruit. 
We  like  a  moderately  brisk  bottom  heat  for  freshly-potted 
plants,  and  this  would  also  cause  some  to  start  if  they  hM  any 
tendency  to  do  so.  Pines  alio  require  careful  attention  as  re- 
gards watering,  and  the  water  should  be  warmed  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  around  the  roots  before  using  it.  It  will  not  be 
neoessarjr  to  look  over  the  plants  more  than  twice  a-we^  when 
all  reoumng  water  should  have  a  good  supply ;  but  each  pot 
must  be  examined  separately,  and  only  watered  if  the  soil  is 
dry;  better  to  under  than  to  over-water  them. 

Otieumber  and  Melon  JJoimm.— Where  Cucumbers  are  grown 
in  heated  houses,  little  can  be  added  to  the  instruction  given  in 
previous  weeks'  **  Doings,"  thinninf-out  the  old  shoots,  and  re- 
placing with  fresh  yoxmg  ones  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  should  be  dressed  over  where  requued  with 
decayed  manure.  Syringe  the  plants  every  morning  with  tepid 
water,  and  should  thrips  appear,  fumigate  with  tobacco  smoke, 
and  this  must  be  done  on  Inree  successive  evenings,  as  thrips 
are  more  tenadoua  of  life  than  green  fly.  Maintain  a  mfafmnm 
temperature  of  70°.  Our  Melon  plants  will  be  in  flower  in  a 
week:  the  growth,  so  far,  has  not  been  so  strong  as  usual,  but 
the  plants  are  healthy.  When  the  growth  is  weakly  it  is 
necessary  to  crop  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plants ;  thus, 
if  stoong  plants  are  allowed  to  bear  six  Sruits,  weak  ones  would 
not  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than  four.  One  important  point 
in  Melon  culture  is  to  see  that  a  sufficient  number  of  female 
flowers  are  open  on  the  same  day  or  the  day  following,  as  if  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  days  is  allowed  to  intervene  between 
the  settLQ£[  of  the  fruit  on  a  plant  the  fruit  will  not  swell  evenly, 
and  sometimes  the  later- set  fruit  will  not  swell  at  all.  We  do 
not  like  syringing  Melon  plants  much,  but  if  red  spider  appear 
there  is  no  better  way  to  aestroy  it,  as  the  plants  can  seldom  be 
washed  with  any  blight-destroying  mixture  sufficiently  strong 
to  destroy  the  parasite  without  also  destroying  the  fragile 
leaves.  The  same  remark  applies  to  painting  the  pipes  with 
sulphur,  as  is  practised  in  vineries :  65°  is  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  unless  the  weather  is  mild,  when  the  thermometer 
may  ru6  to  70?  at  night. 


Orchard  HOIM0.— Since  the  trees  came  into  flower  the  weather 
has  been  very  favourable  to  the  setting  of  the  fruit;  the  atmo- 
sphere has  not  at  any  time  been  close  and  damp,  but  drying 
winds  have  prevailed  nearly  the  whole  time.  Tne  trees  are 
gently  shaken  twice  daily,  the  house  is  shut  up  at  6  p.ic.,  and  the 
ventilators  are  opened  at  six  in  the  morning;  if  it  is  cold  they 
are  opened  a  little  in  fine  weather  to  their  full  extent  Oar 
trees  are  all  in  pots,  and  require  careful  attention  as  to  watering' 
at  this  time,  and  no  more  water  should  be  spilled  about  in  the 
house  than  can  possibly  be  avoided.  We  found  a  use  lor  the 
hot-water  pipes  when  the  temperature  registered  outside  the 
house  was  18^  below  freezing.  If  perfect  success  in  orchard- 
house  culture  is  desired,  a  heating  apparatus  is  essentiaL 

aJUBKHOUSB  AMD  OOHSBBVATOBT. 

Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  all  sorts  of  spring  flowers  serve  to 
keep  these  structures  as  gay  as  possible,  and  when  there  are 
abundant  supplies  of  flowers  there  is  also  much  time  taken  up 
in  picking-over  the  plants,  removing  decaying  petals,  and  re- 
arranging. Aliuaion  was  made  two  weeks  ago  to  the  destruction 
of  red  spider  on  New  Holland  plants ;  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  allude  also  to  green  fly  on  herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
Pelargoniums,  Boses,  &c.  This  ought  to  be  destroyed  before 
the  effects  of  its  presence  can  be  discerned  on  the  plants. 

We  have  been  placing  sticks  to  Hyacinths,  and  arranging  the 
bells  on  the  spikes  with  a  pointed  stick.  We  do  not  approve  of 
dressing  flowers ;  "  floricultural  millinery"  is  not  to  our  liking, 
and  su<m  instructions  as  were  given  in  a  contemporary  recently 
cannot  be  sufficiently  deprecated;  its  readers  were  told  to 
support  the  spikes  wiUi  wires  stuck  into  the  bulbs,  the  bells  to 
be  supported  with  pins  stuck  through  the  flowers.  All  the 
dressing  allowed  either  on  the  home  stage  or  for  exhibition 
consistB  in  arranging  the  flowers  on  the  spike  with  a  cedar 
pencil,  which  is  only  assisting  Nature.  There  is  no  neater 
support  than  wire,  but  it  ou^ht  to  be  bent  in  this  way,  and 
not  thrust  through  the 
"green-thread"  system 
who  could  condescend  1 
member  of  the  gentle  craft 

Chrysanthemums  are  noi  •  » 
training.  If  handsome  well-flowered  specimens  are  to 
furnish  the  stages  in  November,  the  foundation  must  now  be 
laid  by  training  the  young  growths  down  to  a  wire  fastened 
under  the  r^s  of  the  pots.  Shift  the  plants  into  larger  pots  as 
they  require  it;  our  Pompons  were  potted  last  week  into  6-inoh 
pots  from  the  cutting  pots.  The  plants  were  also  dipped  in 
tobacco  water  to  destroy  aphides.  Cuttings  of  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations  have  been  put  in;  this  ought  to  have  been 
done  eany  in  February,  so  that  the  plants  might  have  been 
strong  ana  well  advanced  by  November.  It  is  not  too  late  yet, 
and  as  they  have  been  placed  in  a  warm  house  and  a  lunsk 
bottom  heat  tiiiey  will  soon  form  roots.  The  smallest  "  grass  " 
is  selected  for  cuttings;  this  wiU  root  much  quicker  thim  that 
which  is  thicker.  Indeed,  some  of  the  miify  varieties,  such  as 
Prince  of  Orange  and  Ascot  Yellow,  will  not  root  at  all  if  strong 
cuttings  are  put  in.  A  goodly]  number  of  sorts  have  been  tried 
here,  but  only  very  few  varieties  are  to  be  recommended,  espe- 
cially for  small  growers.  Proserpine,  La  Grenade,  Oloire  de 
Lyon,  Prince  of  Orange,  Ascot  Yellow,  Miss  JoUiffe,  Avalanche, 
Blushing  Bride,  and  The  Bride  (Turner),  are  the  best.  The  last- 
named  is  more  allied  to  the  Clove  section,  but  it  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful white,  sometimes  edged  with  rose.^.  Douolas. 

TRADE  OATAIiOGUES  BEOEIVED. 

Miller  &  Sievers,  27,  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  California.— 
O&n&ral  and  DneripHve  Catalogue  of  Plotoenng  Flanttf  BtMf$, 
and  Seeds. 

Charles  Turner,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slough. — General  Spring 
Catalogue  for  1874. 

J.  0.  Wheeler  ^  Son.  Gloucester,  and  69,  Mark  Lane,  London, 
"B^O^-^IUustrated  Boots  on  QroBaee, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  It  is  partioularly  requested  that  no  oommonioation  hB  ad- 
dressed privately  to  either  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal. 
All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  <*The 
Editors,"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Qreat  delay  often  arisee 
when  this  rule  is  departed  from. 

We  also  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our 
oorrespondents,  as  doing  so  subjeets  them  to  unjnsttftabla 
trouble  and  expense. 

Ooxrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  artides  Intended  for  ihsertlon 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Books  (J,  O.  C74.— OathiU'i  <*]£trittt  Gndning  Boqnd  JjooAotk;'  and 
"TTwi  Viwpliic.'*  Tha  lAttar  yoa  oaa  hara  ikom  our  offloe  if  you  sdoIom  fife 
post-oAeo  ■tamps  wilh  yoor  addno. 


iiutth  tt,  1874.  ] 
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(lKBBir*8  WaouoHT-XBov  'BoiLVB  ( ).— We  must  daeUne  inMrting 

mwe  otk  the  sabjeet  exo«pl  is  oar  ftdT«rtis«ni«ni  eolnmiM. 

Back  MncBxu  (8wmmerviUe),—Yon  eaa  hftre  th«  frwo  nnmben  yoa  nsme 
UyoamOoM  Bmipoatiige  tUmin  with  yoarftiU  «ddma, ud  npaat  the 
tetM  of  ftheamnbera. 

Laboub J^onsB  (IF.  Zi.).— To  keep  in  "deeent  o«der»  the  extent  of 
uwn,  ehrahbeiTt  •oA  Utehen  gftrden,  with  glees  named  by  yon.  would  reqniie 
•  heed  working  gardener,  an  onder-gardener,  and  garden  labourer. 

BiftA  HxBscHXLLn  (TT.  B.  C.).— We  know  of  no  leeoidof  the  Inttodnetion 

^'JP'.'I^*^^  P^^  ^  ''"^  ^^*  ^  1^^  It  ^<Mi  beoome  very  rare,  and  we 
tbink  has  never  bloomed  in  England.  Ite  leaeon  of  flowmring  ehoold  be 
towards  the  end  of  eommer. 

Phoudota  nrsxoKis  (Idem).— With  this  spedes  we  ere  nnaoqoainted, 
uw^ngli  the  genne  is  very  temiliar,  and  we  qneetion  if  there  is  a  deeoribed 
Bpeelee  nnder  that  name.  There  is  none  of  the  genns  worth  growing  in 
emaU  eoUeetions.  Their  flowers  are  tfkodaoed  izipendant  raeemee,  and  have 
the  appeezanee  of  smaU  shelle  npon  a  suing.  The  colour  of  all  the  species 
known  to  ns  is  white,  or  dull  greenieh  white,  whilst  the  pseudobulbe  and 
leaTee  somewhat  reeemble  those  of  the  genus  Coslogyne.  They  ere  nattTes 
of  the  Bast  Indies.  o  -«  * 

Bh&ubs  rom  a  If iij>  CLDCAnB  (Kovice).—lxk  such  a  farourable  climate  as 
yours,  where  **Fnoh«ias  grow  into  trees,  and  Hydrangeas  most  Inznziantly," 
we  should  plant  Myrtks,  a  choice  selection  of  Veronicas,  such  as  the  fine  old 
Hendersoid  and  Tatlegata,  with  Boyal  Purple,  Imperial  Bed,  the  pretty  pink 
OUre  de  Lyon,  Uadame  Oaude  Williams,  the  graceful  Lindtayana  rubra, 
Madame  Joobert,  Boeea  compaeta,  the  mj  distinct  and  eompect  Decuesata 
Bevoniena,  Intermedia,  salicifolia,  and  salidfolia  rubna.  Oamellias,  too, 
would  flourish  and  expand  their  flowers  in  farourable  seesons.  Bubens  is  a 
good  red  kind;  of  others  tiy  Flmbriata,  Oohxoleuea,  Ooosplcna,  Alba  plena, 
Uegans,  Stoxyi,  and  Telteraredo.  The  pretty  yellow  OoioniUaglauca  grows 
to  a  large  else  in  the  open  air  at  Torquay ;  it  has  been  in  fine  flower  at  that 
place  lately,  you  will  therefore  probably  And  it  succeed  welL  Oranges  will 
not  answer.  Nothing  can  be  better  thwi  the  Myrtlee  and  Boeee  around  the 
dog's  gxaTs;  with  them  mhu^  the  blue  Veroniea  Hendereoni,  the  deep 
ortmeon  Bhododendron  John  Waterer,  the  pure  white  kind  Mrs.  John  Glutton, 
the  deep  red  Bibee  sanituineum,  the  bright  rieh  yellow  Berberis  Barwinli, 
and  the  pretty  white  Splrea  ariafoUa,  wfth  the  deep  rieh  purple  Clematis 
Jaekmanni  trailing  oTsr  the  graTOb  Bo  not  let  the  shnibe  in  the  bolder  Uend 
with  theee,  but  rause  them  to  deeeribe  a  gentle  semielrde  behind.  !*<«  the 
anrangement  of  the  lawn  eee  a  previoue  page. 

MsPBicTRBa  (Jfi^Mtrer}.— The  seed  is  prodnoed  by  flowers  quite  distinct 
from  the  pitohi 


Whxtk  Dwabt  Beddixo  Dahuas  (r.  IT.).— Alba  floribunda  nana  is 
S  feet  hiffh.  Mademoieelie  Charles  Lefebvre  is  8  feet  high,  and  White 
Bedder  8  feet.  They  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Tomer  or  any  of  the  other  florists 
who  adTertise  In  our  columns. 

Ox&AHiuK  Lbatxs  Spottbd  (T,  H.).—Th»  spots  on  the  leares  arise  from 
the  punctures  of  a  spedee  of  thrips,  for  which  we  do  not  know  of  any  remedy 
but  to  shut-up  the  houee  on  a  calm  erening  when  the  foliage  of  the  plants  is 
dry  but  the  floor  wet,  and  fill  it  with  tobacco  smoke.  Bepeat  the  fumigation 
in  three  or  fbur  days.  Afford  the  plants  rather  mora  heat  and  a  modemtdy 
moiet  atmoephace,  watering  only  sparingly  at  the  roots  until  the  growth  is 
BMte  i^ee. 

Afbzcot  BL0880K8  IH  OscHARD  HousK  HOT  Sbttino  (A  Perfect  Igno- 
nuniM). — The  Uoeeoms  sent  are  abortiye,  very  weak,  and  haTc  anthers  but  no 
stylee  or  female  organs.  It  is  due  to  the  previous  year's  treatment,  and  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  want  of  air,  and  insufDoiettt  heat  and  dryness  for  the 
.  ripening  of  the  buds.  We  preeume  you  hare  the  treee  potted  or  planted  in  a 
oaleereoas  s(HL  If  not,  add  to  some  rather  light  loam  a  fourth  part  of  chalk  in 
pleoes  as  largo  as  peas  and  walnuts,  repotting  early  in  autumn,  just  before 
the  leaves  fslL  Bemove  a  good  portion  of  the  old  soil  by  reducing  the  ball, 
and  pot  reiy  firmly  with  the  fresh  soU. 

HBATDto  Pbopaoatiko  Gasb  (B.  ^.).— Tou  may  have  a  small  oil  lamp 
plaoed  in  a  chamber  beneath  the  tank,  fixing  the  lamp  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  tank  that  half  the  height  of  the  flame  will  be  taken  by  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  The  sides  of  the  combustion  chamber  will  need  to  be  formed  of  per- 
forated sine ;  or  have  a  row  of  small  holee  made  about  an  inch  below  the 
flame  to  admit  air  for  combustion,  and  from  the  chamber  at  its  higheet  part 
should  be  a  chimney  to  cany  off  the  vitiated  air,  whldi  need  only  be  taken 
dear  of  the  ehamber.  A  veay  small  lamp  will  suffice,  and  it  will  need  to  be 
regulated  to  give  a  flame  that  will  heat  the  water  so  as  to  afford  the  required 
temperature.    A  little  praotioe  will  soon  enable  you  to  regulate  it  to  a  nleety. 

Ptbsthbuii  Goldeh  Fbatrbb  CuLTmu  (F.  J.).— To  do  well  this  golden- 
feared  bedding  plant  lequiree  a  moderately  rieh  soil,  enxiched  with  leaf  eoil 
or  other  vegetable  matter.  Soil  of  a  light  naturo  is  more  suitable  for  this 
plant  than  a  strong  and  wet  one.  The  best  plants  are  thoee  raised  from 
seeds,  whidx  should  be  eown  in  Februaiy  or  early  in  March  in  gentle  heat,  be 
kept  near  the  glass,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
they  should  be  piloked-ont  about  an  ineh  apart  in  pans  or  boxee  in  light  ridi 
soil,  returned  to  heat,  and  grown  in  a  frame,  hardening  well  off  before  plant- 
•  iag-out,  watering  well  than  and  afterwards  until  eetabushed. 

Oesxates  JAcxxAinn  ron  Bsbdiro— Blub  Lobblia  (Idnn).— The  shoots 
of  this  Clematis  ought  not  to  be  etopped,  but  should  be  disposed  equalbr  over 
the  surfaoe  of  the  bed  ae  thay  grow,  tn^y  being  tied  to  pegs  at  about  8  mchee 
from  the  soil,  but  highest  in  the  centre  of  the  bed.  For  geneial  bedding  pur- 
posee  use  a  good  strain  of  Lobdia  spedosa,  wUch  can  now  be  had  true  nom 
eeed  of  most  of  our  prinoipal  seedemen.    We  raise  all  our  plants  from  seed. 

EBBOB.->At  p.  166,  column  1,  line 42  from  the  top,  for  "stone"  read 
"stove.'* 

nsATDia  OssXKHoirsB  (Bo«0).— Thou^  you  give  ns  the  length  of  your 
house,  the  width  and  height  are  omitted,  the  laet  two  not  exceeding  10  feet. 
The  house,  a  leen-to,  would  be  heated  so  ae  to  exdnde  froet  and  damp  Itj  a 
flow  and  return  8*  ineh  pipe  along  the  front  and  one  end.  As  you  propose  to 
erect  a  stove,  we  diould  arrange  to  heat  both  housee  from  one  fire  ana  boiler. 
A  small  boiler  only  would  be  required.  Send  a  ground  plan  of  your  houses, 
with  partieulars  of  what  you  require,  to  some  of  the  hot-water  apparatus 
mannuoturen  advertising  in  our  columns,  asking  for  an  eetSmate.  We 
should  have  for  the  stove  a  foundation  of  brick  or  stonewoik,  about  9  feet 
6  inohee  or  Sfeet  hioh,  then  Sto  8  feet  upright  side  sashea,  and  aspen  roof  at 
an  ani^e  of  45°.  the  hidf  of  a  quadrant,  and  the  yentilation  in  the  roof,  on  the 
.  most  sunny  side  of  the  house—short  lights  to  move  the  whole  length  of  the 
house;  they  need  not  be  more  than  18  inohee  wide,  and  should  be  raised  or 


lowered  by  means  of  eranks  and  a  lever.  To  give  the  height  required,  the 
ddee  will  need  only  to  be  dear  of  the  ground  as  regards  the  masonry,  but 
we  should  hare  it  as  before  stated.    Ton  will  need  to  have  four  rows  of  8-ineh 

Eipee,  and  the  same  for  bottom  heat  if  you  have  a  bed  on  eadi  dde  of  the 
ouse  via.,  two  S.inch  pipee  for  each  bed,  and  by  baring  the  walk  in  the 
centre  yon  can  fix  shdvee  over  it,  which  will  be  very  useful  for  small  plants, 
or  such  aa  require  to  be  near  the  alass.  Bottom  heat  Is  not,  however,  abeo- 
lutely  neoeesaiy,  and  may,  if  you  do  not  require  it,  be  dispensed  with.  Be- 
spsoting  the  tenant's  fixture,  the  best  way  is  to  arraage  with  your  landlord 
before  building.  The  woodwork  may  rest  on  a  foundation,  but  must  not  be 
fixed  to  it  or  to  walls,  nor  let  into  the  soiL  Tour  builder  is  the  beet  authority 
to  consult,  because  he  will  know  the  details. 

SoABLBT  Gbbakzums  TO  Flower  IN  AuousT  (Inquirer).— Coutinue  the 
stopping  of  the  shoots  up  to  the  second  or  third  week  in  liay,  and  remove 
the  trussee  of  bloom  as  ther  show  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  keeping  the 
shoots  properly  tied  down  and  out  so  as  to  form  good  specimens.  The  plants 
ought  tA  be  shifted  into  larger  pote  in  May,  and  when  they  flU  with  roots 
weak  liquid  manure  may  be  (pven  at  every  alternate  waterhui.  They  would 
be  better  grown  in  a  cold  pit  or  fnme  after  May,  the  Ughts  drawn  off  at 
night,  but  replaced  by  day  with  abucduioe  of  tSi  and  sUght  shade  from 
blight  sun,  proteotlnff  from  heavy  rains  both  night  and  day*  but  at  such  times 
affording  them  abundance  of  air  1^  tilting  the  lights. 

CiMK&ABiA  ( Jdem).^Plp8  fine,  but  eoloun  not  uncommon.  No  further 
opinion  can  be  given  without  knowing  the  plant's  habit. 

Gbbaniums  toe  Bbddimo  (E.  O.  G.).— The  plants  in  the  cutting-pots 
should  be  plaoed  at  once  singly  in  8  or  4-Inch  pots  in  good  rich  light  soil,  and 
removed  to  a  j^t,  frame,  or  house,  keeping  rather  dose,  shaded  from  bright 
sun  for  a  time,  and  watoing  only  moderatdy  until  the  plants  are  rooting  in 
the  freeb  soil,  then  water  more  freely. 

Gbbenhoubb  Plakts  {An  Irith  8ub$eriber), — We  presume  you  have  Ca- 
melUas,  Axaleas,  Bpacrisee,  and  Ericas— at  least  a  dosen  kinds  of  each  and 
good  plants— if  not,  they  should  be  added  as  they  ere  indispensable  for  a 
display  of  bloom  in  the  late  winter  and  spring  months.  To  these  add  Acacia 
annate,  longiflora  aiagnifioa,  deif  oUa  degans,  polchdia ;  Aoro^yllum  venosum, 
Aphelecds  macrantha  purpurea,  A.  rupeetris  grandiflora,  A.  WoodsU,  Boronia 
Drummondl,  Cassia  oorjmbosa,  Ghorozema  cordatum  splendens,  C.  varium 
Chandleri,  Correas  Brilliant,  magnlflc^,  spedosa  major,  Crowea  eallgna  major, 
Cytisus  Atleeanus,  C.  raoemosus  degans,  Dioema  capitata,  Bracophyllum 
gradle,  Eiloetemon  buzifoliam,  £.  lineerifolium,  Enrthrina  floribunda,  Entaxia 
floribunda,  GenetylUs  fndhsloides,  G.  tulipifera,  Habrothamnus  fasdonlatus, 
Imantophyllum  miniatnm,  Kalosanthes  ooodnea  snperba,  K.  mlniata  grandi- 
flora, Lesohenaultia  formosa  ooodnea,  L.  biloba  grandUiora,  Libonia  flori- 
bunda, Linum  trigynum,  Miirarla  ooodnea.  Nerinm  rubrom  pfenum,  Pheno- 
coma  im>lifera  Bamesii,  Pimelea  deeussata,  P.  spectabilis  rosea,  Pleroma 
degans,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  Stetloe  Holfordi,  Thibeodia  maoantha,  Tre- 
mandra  vertioillata,  and  Witeenia  corymboea.  Ton  will  find  a  great  many 
othen  in  "  Greenhooeee,"  frtdeh  may  be  had  from  our  ofliee,  free  l^  poet, 
forlOd. 

Cahha  Oultueb  (X).— The  roots  should  be  potted  sin^  in  pots  that  wUl 
hold  them  without  cramping,  in  a  mixture  of  two  parte  sandy  loam,  and  one 

Krt  leaf  soil,  covering  tne  roots  about  an  inch  deep,  uid  placing  them  in  a 
use  or  frame  where  there  is  a  gentle  heat.  Water  carefully  until  they  era 
growing  fredy,  increase  the  supply  as  growth  advaocee.  They  should  be  wdl 
nardened-off  before  plauttng-out  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  Jane.  If 
inconvenient  to  place  them  in  pots  you  may,  during  xnild  weather,  plant  where 
they  era  to  remsln,  ooverloff  them  with  about  8  inches  of  light  sou,  and  place 
over  it  a  mulching  of  partially  deosyed  leaves  or  short  litter  about  an  iach 
deep. 

Mahbttx  Bosb  Stock  (G.  B.  T.).— It  is  a  free  giowing  kind,  coming  up  in 
strong  shoots  from  the  root  or  base  of  the  plant,  attauung  a  condderaUe 
length  in  a  season ;  the  shoot  covered  with  small  hairy  spines  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  the  wood  brownish  red,  and  leafstalk  of  the  same  colour ;  the  ieaflete 
tinged  with  rose  whilst  young.  It  is  dissimilar  to  most  kinds  of  Bosee,  and 
once  known  is  readily  distinguished.  It  seldom  flowen,  even  when  the  plant 
is  strong. 

SuppORTnia  SwBBT  Pbab  (Bttfsps).— Nothing  is  more  cheap  or  dureble 
than  galvanised  iron  netting,  wide-meshed.  Tou  can  have  it  of  any  height 
or  width,  and  painted  green  it  is  ornamental. 

Flowbr-bed  Arbahoeicbtts  (C  L.).— The  arrangement  of  plants  for  the 
two  circular  beds,  each  6  feet  in  diameter,  is  tolerably  oorreot  as  to  oolouring. 
We  suggest  one  or  two  desirable  alterations.  In  No.  1  yon  hare  Eoheveria 
secunda  glanca  planted  on  a  ramp  as  an  edging,  encloelng  a  ring  of  the  gdden 
variegated  AbutUon  megapotanionm  pegged  duwn,  then  another  drole  of 
Lobdia  pumila  grandiflora,  endosing  a  central  mass  of  golden  bronse  Gera- 
nium Beauty  of  Bibbleedde.  The  weak  point  here  is  the  Geranium.  Beplaoe 
It  with  Laing's  Black  Douglas,  which  is  of  the  same  section,  but  with  mndh 
bolder  leaf-coloration.  The  arrangement  might  also  be  agreeably  transposed 
by  causing  the  Abntilon  and  Lobelia  to  diange  places,  and  substituting  a  pink 
Graraninm,  such  as  Amaranth,  for  the  golden  bronse.  No.  8  has  an  e^^fing  of 
Meeembiyanthemum  cordifolium  rarieg^um,  then  a  band  of  Lobelia  pnmlia 
grandiflora,  with  another  of  Dac^lls  giomenta  rariegata,  ^^Vwing  a  central 
clump  of  Sophia  Bumaresque.  The  foliage  of  the  grass  and  Geraniums  would 
olaeh ;  discard  both,  subetftntlng  a  ring  of  the  beantif  ul  golden-tricolor  Gera- 
nium JmSj  Cullnm  for  the  Dactylis,  and  filling  the  centre  with  the  degant 
grey-leared  Cantanrea  ClementeL 

HBATna  A  Smau.  Gbbbmhohsb  (Oirenenter).-^!,  The  flue,  or  rather  the 
plpee,  in  my  small  gxeanhouae  are  taken  round  the  entire  house  and  brought 
out  into  a  chimney  doae  hj  the  furnace,  ao  that  the  heated  air  is  dispersed 
entirely  orer  the  house.  2.  The  furnace  is  bdow  the  lord  of  the  house,  and 
80,  indeed,  is  the  first  part  of  the  flue,  but  when  it  raaohes  the  6  feet  which, 
aa  I  hare  aaid,  eonatltutea  the  only  part  that  la  made  of  brickwork,  it  is  then 
on  a  lord  with  the  floor,  and  the  pipes  must,  of  courae,  gradually  aecend  ao 
aa  to  giro  a  draught.  8. 1  always  m  bad  weather— <.«.,  when  at  8  p.m.  the 
thermometer  is  bdow  40°— light  the  fire.  I  de  not  bank-t^  at  all,  but  about 
10  o'clock  put  on  the  last  su^ly  of  coke,  and  this  bums  well  and  the  fire  Is 
frequently  ali^^t  in  the  morning.  4. 1  hare  to  take  out  one  or  two  of  the 
pi^,  which  is  easlhr  done,  and  run  a  flue  brush  in  when  I  want  to  dean  out 
the  soot,  and  this  I  do  perhaps  twice  in  the  season.  I  hare  cmly  to  repeat 
that  baring  used  this  mode  of  heating  for  years,  I  hare  not  only  found  it  to 
answer  but  I  prefer  it  to  all  other  methods  for  a  house  of  the  dimensions  of 
mine.— D.,  Deal, 

YzMBS  HOT  BBBAKma  Bbgularlt  (IVy  iipatn).— You  say  the  Vines  were 
kept  rery  dry  at  the  roots  last  summer,  wUch  in  itself  is  snffident  to  account 
for  a  bad  start  this  year.    Gire  the  indde  border  a  good  soaking  of  water  at 
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onM,  and  fyrlnge  the  cuies  two  or  three  tinui  ft^y.  damping  th«  hooM  at 
the  eame  time^ 

Peach  Porciico  (G,  A.  T.).— Mr.  Tiylor  refers  to  a  xiot«  bj  Mr.  OUbert  in 
oar  No.  678,  pnUishod  Fobnury  19th-  In  Keaoe'e  "  In-door  Gardemngaw 
weekly  dii«otlona  for  forcing.  Ton  can  hare  it  from  oor  offlee  free  by  poet  If 
yon  endloee  twenty  post-oflioe  ftamps  with  yonr  addreei. 

8Bi.ncT  Bbtoht   R«o   and   Scarlbt  Bosbs   ( ).—S<jarke— Alfred 

(Womb.  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Dr.  Andry,  Marie  Baumann,  Gtottal 
Jaoqnemlnot,  and  Senateor  VaiBtie.  Crinuon  Scarlet— Charles  Lefebvre, 
Fiaher  Holmes,  Pierre  Notting,  Xayier  Olibo,  Prince  CamUle  de  Bohan,and 
M.  Boneenne.  ited->-Manriae  Bemardin,  Lonlsa  Wood.  Camille  Bemardm, 
Madame  Bontln,  Dnpny  Jamain,  and  Marqnlse  de  OastoUane. 

Baisiico  SooLOPBHDBiniis  FROM  "ViPiPABoua  Plahts  (J.  M.  C.).— The  Tipi- 
parons  little  plants  on  the  fronds  shonld  be  tsken  along  with  the  frond  on 
which  they  are  when  it  is  at  its  maximum  growth  and  the  little  plants  freeh- 
The  frond  should  be  laid  on  a  pot  or  pan  filled  with  sandy  peat  with  good 
drainage,  and  pegged  to  the  surface  by  the  midrib.  The  surface  should  be 
sprinkled  with  silver  und  so  as  to  brin;j  it  level  with  the  base  of  the  little 
plantB ;  giro  a  gentle  watering,  and  keep  moist  constantly.  The  pot  ought  to 
be  covered  with  a  hand  or  bell-glass,  and  be  shaded  from  sun.  When  the 
young  plants  have  rooted  and  are  growing  freely  the  glass  shonld  be  tilted  a 
little  on  one  side,  so  as  to  gradually  withdrsw  it ;  and  when  hardoned-ofl  pot 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  grow  on  in  a  cool  moist  house. 

Pbab-trbb  Bloom-buds  (A.  .7.).— The  number  of  buds  on  your  tree  is 
exeesstve,  especially  as  it  was  only  planted  last  Novemb.fr.  We  should  allow 
them  to  swell,  and  even  expand  the  flowers,  but  when  these  are  fully  open 
reduce  eadi  duster  to  two  or  three  of  the  best  flowers,  cutting  the  others 
away,  and  after  the  fmit  is  set  leave  not  more  than  thirty  of  the  finest, 
cutting-off  all  the  reet. 

Hbpatioa  Sowiro  (J.  P.).— The  seeds  of  Hepatica,  also  Christmas  Rose, 
shonld  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  light  sandy  soU  enriched  with  a  third  of 
thoroughly  redooed  leaf  soil,  choosing  a  sheltered  border  shaded  from  ^e 
sun  at  midday.  A  bordw  to  the  east  of  a  ^rall,  or  north  of  a  low  fence  will 
answer.  The  seeds  should  be  scattered  rather  thinly  on  a  smooth  surface, 
and  be  oorered  with  fine  soil  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  The  soil  must 
be  kept  moist,  watering  occasionally  in  dry  weather,  and  be  kept  free  of  weeds, 
placing  a  very  light  mulching  of  leaf  soil  over  the  surface  where  the  seeds  are 
bi  automn.  A  year  after  sowing  you  will  be  rewarded  with  piants,  which, 
after  growing  a  year  In  the  seed-bed,  may  in  September  be  planted-out  in 
lines  0  inches  apart,  and  8  inches  from  each  other  in  the  lines,  and  about  the 
third  jear  they  will  flower. 

Abparaous  attbr  Fobcino  (B.,  Brorf/brd).— The  roots  are  of  no  farther 
nse,  and  should  be  olearod-out  after  they  cease  to  produce  shoots.  Ton  will 
require  fresh  roots  for  another  year. 

Yibbs  {X.  X.).— The  Vines  in  16-inch  pots  and  from  eaoh  of  whioh  yon  pro- 
pose to  toke  Ave  banehee,  kseping  in  pots  this  season,  and  planting-out  In 
antnmn,  will  not  answer  unless  you  give  them  a  year's  growth,  cutting  than 
off  dose,  and  taking  a  freah  cane  fxom  the  bottom.  We  should  not  do  this, 
but  allow  the  Vines  to  make  shoots  an  inch  or  two  long  and  then  plant  out, 
disentangling  and  spreading-out  the  roots,  giving  a  good  watering  with  tepid 
water,  and  shading  from  sun  until  they  are  re-established  and  are  growing 
freely.  We  shoiUd  not  take  more  than  three  or  four  bunches  of  fruit  this  season. 
We  should  mb-ofl  the  shoots  from  the  top  downwards  to  five  from  whore  you 
wish  for  side  shoots,  and  all  below  that  to  the  soil,  originating  the  first  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rafter,  uid  having  four  side  shoots,  and  one  to  train-up  as  a 
leader,  which  should  not  bo  stopped  until  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  house. 

FUKIOATnCO  WITH  NiTBB,  TOBACCO,  AXD  Caybnnb  (0,  E,  P.).— It  would 
not  be  injurioas  to  stove  plants  if  carefully  conducted. 

PsBUKKOM  {A.  7.).~It  is  the  fruit  of  Dlospyros  virglniana,  known  also 
by  the  name  of  American  Dato  Plum.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  Pennsylvania.  It  was  first  ooltivated  in  this  country,  more  than  two 
oenturies  ago,  bnt  atthongh  it  produces  abundance  of  fruit  hare  we  never 
heard  of  its  ripening,  bnt  it  mi^t  on  our  southern  coast.  When  ripe  it  is 
yellow. 

Nakbs  op  Plants  (7.  flonoood).— Fritillarla  mdeagris.  IB.  5.).— We 
eannot  name  a  Fern  unices  a  fertile  frond  is  sent  to  ns.  (J.  D,  D»). — Chi- 
monanthus  fragrans ;  it  is  hardy,  and  the  seeds  will  probably  succeed.  (D.  O. ). 
—Euphorbia  Jacquiniffiflora.  ( S.  D.  0.).— We  are  sorry  we  oannot  name  yonr 
Onoid  froAa  the  single  flower.  In  this  and  similar  cases  a  rough  drawing  of 
leaves  and  habit  is  of  great  assistance,  (ff.  ff.).— Oomus  masonla.  (Q.Diu), 
— ^1,  Adiantnm  cuneatum ;  8,  Pteris  cretica.  (L.  Holmei). — 9,  Adiantum  his- 
pidnlum;  13,  A.  tenerum:  IB,  A.  aBthiopionm;  10,  Davallia  novte-selandis ; 
11,  Pellsea  falcata  ?  (no  fruit).  (A  CorretponderU/rom  Hamwood,  Co,  Meatht 
fUMM  iUegibU},—JL  form  of  Anemone  ooronaria. 


FOULTBT,  BEE,  ASD  VNiBOV  OHBONIOLE. 


A  PET-LOVING  EPIDEMIC. 

I  LiTTLB  thoaght  my  letter  would  be  printed.  Why,  oh !  why, 
dear  sir,  did  yoa  not  at  any  rate  omit  the  last  paragraph  ? 
Throngh  its  nnlncky  pnblioation  I  have  disooTered  on  whose 
Bhonlders  the  mantle  of  the  late  lamented  Mrs.  Caudle  has 
fallen.    ShaU  I  "  a  tale  nnfold  ?  "    I  wiU. 

I  had  comfortably  settled  down  in  my  ohair  of  chairs,  intend- 
ing in  comfort  to  enioy  my  pipe  and  the  perosal  of  "  onr  Journal,*' 
when  I  heard : — "  I  snoma  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  were  you ! 
The  idea  of  writing  of  us  as  though  we  were  a  tribe  of  heathens, 
&o.,  &o»,  &o.  I  call  it  shabby  of  you.  You  are  the  cause  of  it 
iJl,  and  now  you  become  a  traitor."  Beading  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  when  opportunity  offered  I  endeayoured  to  excul- 
pate myself.  '*  I  can  assure  ^ou,  my  dear,  I  only  used  the  word 
^demoralised'  in  a  Pickwickian  sense ;  but  do  not  your  Fantails 
come  in  to  breidiast  regularly  ?  Does  not  Fred  strip  nearly  all 
the  ve^tables  in  the  garden  of  their  leaves,  and  on  being  spoken 
to  coolly  says  he  cakes  them  for  his  Babbits  ?  Did  I  not  the 
other  morning  catch  Johnny  (let.  flye)  watching  with  the  most 


intense  interest  a  battle  royal  between  a  Black  Bed  Bantomand 
my  spoUess  Light  Brahma  ?  On  my  scolding  him  he  said  (hear 
this,  oh  •  Wiltshirb-Bbctob ')  that  'the  man  m  the  book 
said  'Bantams  did  no  harm.'  And  only  a  few  days  ago  did  not 
'wee  Maggie'  insist  on  a  travelling  dealer  in  foreign  bir^s 
coming  ba^E  with  her  and  the  nurse,  as  she  was  sure  papa  would 
buy  her  a  ' pitty  bird ? '"  "  Yes,"  said  cara nosa,  '* and popa 
did.  And  who  bought  the  Light  Brahmas  and  gave  — -7  1 
fell  asleep,  but  do  please  be  careful  for  the  future,  for  the 
sake  of--ST.  Eduund. 

[A  little  knowledge  of  the  mutual  feelings  of  contributors  and 
readers  of  "  our  Journal,"  a  little  glimpse  now  and  then  behind 
the  curtain,  or  rather  behind  two  curtains— the  one  where  sits  the 
writer,  the  other  where  sits  the  reader,  promotes  kindly  feelmg, 
creates  a  bond  of  union,  without  trespassing  the  least  upon  the 
privacy  of  names.  Now,  such  a  ^mpse  has  "  St.  Edicund  "  given, 
and  given  in  a  pleasantly  humourous  manner.  Let  me  on  »y 
side  lift  the  curtain  too.  Scene— My  study.  Time— Three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  certain  Thursday.  Condition— 
Headachey.  "  I  wisLi  one  did  not  live  just  so  far  out  of  a  town 
as  not  to  get  a  second  delivery  of  letters ;  here  I  shall  not  get 
my  Journal  until  to-morrow  morning  (Friday).  I'll  write  to  the 
new  Postmaster-General  about  it,  he  may  listen  to  a  parson  s 
grievance.  Had  I  the  Journal  my  headacne  would  grow  better 
imperceptibly,  and  by  tea-time  (how  I  enjoy  my  cup  of  tea!)  L 
might  be  in  a  comparatively  comfortable  state,  but  'tis  a  bad 
world."  Enter  a  laughing  rosy-cheeked  girl.  "  I've  got  something, 

Sapa,  to  do  you  good  and  cheer  you  up.    There  I  I  have  been 
own  to  0 and  got  your  Journal  for  yon,  there  1 "  producing 

it  from  behind  her  oacK  and  disappearing  with  a  merry  laugh. 
I  open,  I  fold  lovingly,  I  cut  carefully.  I  give  the  preparatory 
look  through  before  the  actual  reading  commences.  "  Anything 
of  yours  in  this  week,  papa  ?"  says  a  trebb  voice  near.  "  Yee,  my 
dear,  and  they  can  read  my  writingwell  now  at  171,  Fleet  Street, 
for  there  is  not  a  single  mistake."  1  turn  over  and  read,  "  Kindly 
advise  a  family  who,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  are  completely 
demoralised  by  those  naughty  men,  *  wiltshibb  Bbctob,'  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Blakston,  and  other  writers  to  papa's  first  piece  of 
reading  on  getting  home  off  his  journey,  *  our  Journal ' — St. 
Edmund."  well,  here  is  a  pretty  charge !  I  who  have  lived 
with  a  good  character  as  vet,  am  called  "  a  naughty  man,"  and 
instead  of  strengthening  tne  morals  of  a  family,  am  said  to  help 
to  demoralise  them  1  What  a  charge  against  one  of  my  cloth, 
or  rather  two  charges !  ^  ,  „ 

But,  Uke  John  Gilpin,  "  I  love  a  timely  joke,"  and  enter  fully 
into  the  pleasantry  of  "  St.  Edmuii d's,^'  both  that  of  his  first 
and  second  communications.  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  I  have 
enjoyed  the  tale  he  has  unfolded,  and  so  wiU  our  readers.  ThoBO 
little  matrimonial  peckings  and  pickings  are  always  enjoyable 
to  experience  and  to  read  of.  Eve  was  made  second,  so  she  was 
Adam  improved,  and  every  good  Adam  has  so  considered  her— 
i,e.,  if  his  Eve  is  a  good  specimen.  But  there  is  that  Johnny 
of  the  letter  who  fathers  his  love  of  cook-fighting  on  me! 
What  shall  I  say  to  him— he  and  I  would  have  a  "battle 
royal"  if  we  met,  and  perhaps  I  should  get  the  worst.  I  con- 
clude with  best  wishes  to  the  whole  family,  and  may  they  grow 
moie  andmore  "demoraliBed"in  this  good  sense.  May  papa 
enjoy  his  pipe  and  "  our  Journal ; "  mamma  enjoy  picking  at 
papa ;  and  he  retaliate  always  in  such  a  good-humoured  way, 
thoxigh  I  dare  say,  as  usual,  tne  lady  had  the  better  of  it  if  we 
could  know  aU— i.«.,  her  side  as  well.— Wiltshibb  Bbctob.] 


BLACK  BANTAMS. 

Mb.  Cakbbidob  states  that  the  paragraph  written  by  me  con- 
tains nothing  more  than  a  fair  description  of  the  points  of  Black 
Bantams,  and  this  is  precisely  what  I  endeavoured  it  should  do 
as  concisely  as  possible,  and  without  entering  into  other  par- 
ticulars. Mr.  Cambridge  then  alleges  that  it  contains  ideas, 
which,  if  followed  by  amateurs  or  anyone  else,  would  lead  to 
certain  disappointment,  and  be  much  more  likely  to  send  them 
astray  than  assist  them  to  breed  and  show  this  variety  of 
miniature  fowl  to  perfection.  2&.  Cambridge  says  it  is  an 
erroneous  idea  that  the  tail  of  a  Black  Bantam  cock  should  be 
carried  upright,  and  his  head  well  back;  that  the  breast  of  a 
Black  Bantam  should  be  round  and  prominent,  and  be  carried 
forward  by  the  cock;  and  that  the  neck  of  the  cock  should  be 
taper,  and  gracefully  curved  well  back,  so  as  to  bring  bis  head 
into  close  proximity  to  his  tail. 

On  referring  to  the  latest  edition,  published  this  year  (1874), 
of  "The  Standard  of  Excellence  in  Exhibition  Poultry," 
authorised  by  the  Poultry  Club,  and  compiled  by  a  committee, 
appointed  by  that  Club^  of  many  of  the  practical  fanciers  and  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  of  the  day,  finally  prepared  in  its  present  form 
by  Messrs.  Teebay  and  Dixon,  two  of  tne  gentlemen  whom  Mr. 
Cambridge  names  as  favouring  the  idea  tnat  Black  Bantams' 
tails  should  be  rather  drooping  than  otherwise — ^I  find  that  the 
description  of  Black  Bantams,  written  in  No.  675  of  this  Journal 
by  me,  is  not  materially  different  from  that  contained  in  the 
"  Standard  of  Excellence ;"  indeed,  both  descriptions  are  very 
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tiznikr.  Th*  "Btendard"  of  a  Blftok  Buitua  deioribeB  the 
oook's  neok  as  being  Tsry  teper.  oorving  well  back  so  aa  to  bnng 
the  baok  of  the  head  towardB  tae  tail,  and  his  tail  as  being  fall 
and  expanded,  well  adorned  with  long  cnrying  sickle  feathers, 
and  earned  well  np  towards  the  baok  of  the  head ;  the  tail  of  the 
hen  being  also  foil  and  expanded,  and  oarried  rather  upright. 
The  desoription  in  the  **  Standard  "  of  a  Blaok  Bantam's  breast 
is,  that  the  eock's  is  round,  and  oarried  prominently  forward ; 
and  that  the  hen's  is  ronnd  and  prominent.  In  the  **  Standard  " 
of  a  Hambnreh,  the  cook's  neok  is  described  as  being  taper^  the 
hikher  part  b^ng  canied  well  over  the  back,  and  his  tad  as 
bemg  foil  and  expanded,  the  sickle  feathers  being  well  curved ; 
the  tail  of  the  Hamburgh  hen  is  described  as  being  full  and  ex- 
panded, and  well  oarried.  The  "  Standard  "  states  that  a  Ham- 
Duzf^  cook's  breast  is  round,  full,  and  prominent,  and  canied 
weuforward ;  the  hen's  breast  being  broad,  plump,  and  carried 
forward. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  a  Black  Bantam  is  somewhat 
similar  to  what  a  miniature  Blaok  Hamburgh  would  be  as  re- 
gards neck,  tail,  and  breast ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  0am- 
Eridge  that  in  other  respecte  there  does  not  exist  any  great 
dissimilarity  betwixt  a  Blaok  Bantam  and  what  a  dwarf  Black 
Hamburi^  would  in  all  probability  be ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  carriage  d  a  Black  Bantam  is  more  upright  and  prouder 
than  that  of  a  Black  Hamburgh.  I  should  indeed  be  very  sorry 
to  see  Black  Bantams  bred  with  drooping  tails,  as  in  that  case 
they  would,  to  my  thinking,  lose  much  of  their  characteristic 
smartness  and  compactness ;  neither  do  I  think  a  neck  carried 
forward,  or  indeed  one  not  thrown  well  back,  would  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  this  essentially  beautiful  bird. 

Those  amateurs  who  possess  Black  Bantams  answering  to  the 
description  which  I  have  given  of  this  variety,  and  with  which 
Mr.  Cambridge  thinks  proper  to  iind  great  faulty  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  them,  and  tney  need  not  be  disappomted  with  their 
b^da,  as,  on  first  reading  Mr.  Cambridge's  article,  they  very 
naturally  would  be ;  neither  have  I  Mr.  Cambridge's  reasons  for 
fearing  that  such  fowls  would  be  placed  in  the  ignominious 
position  to  which  he  alludes.— Waltib  B.  Abundbl. 


BBOMLEY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Ooi»  TTiMAUD  vernu  Ma.  W.  H.  GaninT. 

Ob  Friday  last  a  summons  which  had  been  issued  against  the 
Secrete^  of  ih»  Bromley  Poultry  Show  was  heard  at  the  Court 
House,  Bromley.  Col.  Hassard  sued  Mr.  W.  H.  Gedney  for  the 
sum  of  £2 18*.  6a.,  being  the  difference,  less  commission,  between 
the  price  of  a  pen  of  Partoidge  Cochins  entered  by  the  plaintiif  at 
the  last  Bromley  Show  at  £5  Ba,  and  claimed,  and  a  pen  at  £2, 
•  Col.  Hassard  conducted  his  own  case,  and  exjplained  that  he 
had  sent  several  pens  of  birds  to  the  Bromley  Show,  that  they 
had  aJl  been  safely  returned,  with  the  exception  of  a  pen  of 
Partridge  Cochins  which  he  had  entered  at  £6  6$.  He  found 
this  pen  did  not  arrive  home,  and  telegraphed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Show  to  that  effect,  and  received  a  reply  that  it  had  been 
sold.  Since  then  the  Secretary  had  sent  him  £1  16f.,  which 
would  be  tiie  remittance  for  a  pen  entered  at  JB2,  less  commission. 
He  produced  several  communications  which  he  had  with  the 
Secretary,  and  also  with  Mr.  Long,  the  Treasurer.  In  one  letter 
it  was  steted  that  the  birds  had  been  sold  for  £2,  and  by  "  plain- 
ti£rs  order."  Plaintiff  denied  having  given  any  authority  for 
reducing  tiie  price.  A  subsequent  letter  stated  that  phuntiff 
had  transposed  the  birds  in  two  of  his  pens,  and  that  a  single 
cock  in  the  Selling  class  was  Ihe  pen  sold. 

Mr.  Bring,  of  Faversham,  and  Mr.  Nichols,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  were  called,  and  deposed  to 
having  seen  the  birds  accurately  in  the  pens  as  described  by 
Col.  Hassard ;  and  the  Judge's  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
of  the  birds  in  question  being  "  verv  highly  commended,"  a  dis- 
tinction that  would  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  pen  if  only 
a  cock  had  been  shown  in  a  class  for  cook  and  hen. 

The  defendant,  who  was  very  ably  represented  by  counsel, 
pleaded  that  the  birds  had  been  transpo8ed|  and  also  the  rules 
of  the  Show,  "  that  they  were  not  responsible  for  any  loss  or 
damage  from  whatever  cause  arising." 

The  Judge,  after  carefully  reading  the  rules^  remarked  that 
he  thought  the  rule  with  regard  to  non-responsibility  in  case  of 
loss  or  damage  would  only  apply  in  case  of  the  loss  or  accident 
to  a  bird,  such  as  breaking  a  leg,  &c.,  but  that  they  were  bound 
by  another  rule,  which  stated  that  all  sales  must  be  made 
through  the  Secretary,  and  that  a  commission  of  10  per  cent, 
would  be  charged.  He  considered  it  proved  that  the  birds  had 
been  correctly  forwarded  by  Col.  Hassard,  and  that  he  should 
have  received  the  £5  5$.,  less  commission.  Verdict  for  plaintiff 
with  ooate.  

Hbbts  Aobioultubaii  Socibtt.— The  annual  Show  of  this 
Society  is  to  be  held  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  July  next,  at  Bishop's 
Stortford.  Thepriaes  offered  amount  to  £1800,  and  are  all  open 
for  competition  m  the  counties  of  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire, 


Cambridgeshire,  Buckinghamshire.  Essex,  and  Middlesex.    The 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  consented  to  preside  at  the  dinner. 

PIGEON  NOMENCLATURE. 

Fbox  your  "  Bxpobtbb's  "  and  Mr.  Lyell's  letters  I  nther  the 
fact  that  if  an  ordinary  Dovehouse  Pigeon  had  a  dull  dim  sub- 
stituted for  ite  doll  black,  and  a  dir^  silver  for  ita  dirty  blue,  it 
would  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  Carrier  in  pen  77  at  Glasgow. 
U  such  be  the  fact,  is  the  bird  not  a  "  dark  silver  chequer  ?" 
The  so-called  barbarism  "  dun  silver  "  is  similar  to  black-blue 
(sooty),  red-mealy,  and  yellow-buff  (called,  or  rather  mis-called, 
"  yeUow-mealy  "),  and  each  indicates  a  bira  whose  shoulders  are 
of  a  dark  even  tmt  throughout,  barred  with  black,  dun  red,  or 
yellow.  Eadh  of  these  colours  may  be  chequered,  and  when 
the  chequering  is  so  dense  as  to  oompletoW  cover  the  shoulders 
the  dixnax  is  reached,  and  the  bird  is  a  self-colour. 

Mr.  Lyell  caUs  the  bird  a  "  dun  chequer,"  which  is  making 
the  same  mistake  as  the  Antwerp  breeders  do  in  calling  a  mealy 
chequer  a  "red  chequer."  Blue  and  black,  silver  and  dun, 
meiuy  and  red,  buff  and  yellow,  are  the  limits  to  the  colours  of 
the  birds  descended  from  the  four  original  oolourB— viz.,  blue^ 
blue  chequer,  mealy,  and  mealy  chequer.  As  to  the  coloure 
seen  in  tne  uerman  breeds,  the  Archaxigels,  &c.,  I  would  as 
soon  believe  tiiat  Blair  Athol's  sire  was  a  Galloway  as  that  these 
odours  are  descended  from  the  ordinary  wild  Pigeons  of  Britain 
and  Belgium. 

Your  **  BiPOBTXB,"  at  the  oonunencement  of  his  letter  men- 
tions that  "he  gathered  that  I  supposed  him  by  *  silver  dun'  to 
mean  the  silver  barred  with  dun  of  the  Antwerp  breeders." 
Silver  is  not  allowed  to  exirt  in  Antwerps,  and  the  odour  called 
"silver  dun"  by  their  admirers  is  barred  with  red,  and  is 
totally  different  from  silver.  A  silver  Pigeon  has  the  flights, 
taU,  and  xmder  parte  darker  than  the  shoulders  of  the  wings, 
two  dun  bars  on  the  wings,  and  one  on  the  tail.  A  mealy  (silver 
dun)  has  the  flighto,  tail,  and  under  paarta  lighter  than  the 
shoulders  of  the  wings,  two  red  bars  on  the  wings,  but  none  on 
the  tail. 

The  colours  of  the  ordinary  Pigeons  seen  in  Britain  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — 

NATUBAXi  00L0UB8.  ' 

1.  Blue,  with  flights,  tail,  and  under  parte  darker  than 
shoulders,  two  bright  black  bars  on  the  wings  and  one  on  the 
tail. 

2.  Blue  Chequer,  with  flights,  tail,  and  under  parte  darker 
than  tiie  ground  colour  of  the  shoulders,  which  are  densely 
chequered  by  dull  blaok,  two  dull  blaok  bars  on  the  wings,  and 
one  on  the  taiL  These  two  colours  may  be  called  "  the  original 
Blues." 

8.  Mealy,  with  flighto,  taU,  and  under  parte  lighter  than 
shoulders,  two  bright  red  bars  on  the  wings,  but  none  on  the 
tail. 

4.  Mealy  Chequered,  with  flighte,  taiL  and  under  parte  lighter 
than  the  ground  colour  of  the  shoulders,  which  are  densdy 
chequered  by  dull  red,  two  dull  red  bars  on  the  wings,  but  none 
on  we  taiL 

These  two  colours  may  be  called  "the  original  MeaUes." 
Silver,  with  ite  sub-varieties,  up  to  and  including  dun,  is  derived 
from  the  blues;  and  buff,  with  ite  sub-varieties  up  to  and  in-^ 
eluding  yellow,  is  derived  from  the  mealies. 

I  submit  tiie  following  teble  of  nomenclature  in  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  colour  to  your  readers. 

Blue,  Blue   Chequered,  Black    Blue,    Black-blue 

Chequered,  Black. 
Silver,  Silver  Chequered,  Dun  Silver,  Don  Silver 

Chequered,  Dun. 
Mealy,  Mealy  Cheouered,  Bed  Mealy,  Bed  Mealy 

Chequered,  Bed. 
Buff,  Buff  Chequered,  Yellow  Buff,  Yellow  Buff 
Chequered,  Yellow. 
I  am  obliged  to  "  Bipobthb  "  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  to 
answer  my  inquiry,  and  hope  that  he  will  not  hesitate  to  express 
his  opinions  under  the  general  head  of  "  Pigeon  Nomenclature." 
I  notice  that  Mr.  LyeU  calls  a  blue  chequer  bjr  ite  right  name, 
and  therefore  bog  to  ask  him  why,  if  a  blue  Pigeon  oheauerea 
with  black  be  a  blue  chequer,  a  silver  Pigeon  ohequered  with 
dun  be  not  a  silver  chequer  ? — ^Tubkby  Quill. 


Blubs. 


Mbalibs. 


SEATON  BURN  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  a  large  tent  well  suited  for  the  pnrpesew 
The  quality  of  the  birds  as  a  whole  was  very  superior.  The 
number  of  pens  was  162. 

The  Ooehint  were  verv  good  both  in  colour  and  syxnmetrv. 
The  Brah/maa  were  all  Dark,  except  one  pen ;  the  prize  birds 
were  short  in  the  W,  well  feathered,  ana  good  in  pencilling. 
The  Spaniah  were  only  a  middling  V>t|  not  being  good  in  comb, 
and  too  short  in  the  moe.  The  Game  were  the  best  classes  in 
the  Exhibition,  and  besides  the  three  prises  in  each  class, 
several  pens  were  highly  commended.    Great  credit  is  due  to 
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the  Game-breedet*  in  the  locality,  ^o  Sambwrgha  were  aa 
average  lot.  The  Single  oook  olass  contained  Beventeen  entries. 
The  first  was  a  really  good  Buff  Cochin,  the  rest  were  Game. 
The  Bantam  oImms  ware  well  fiUed»  and  some  good  birds  were 
amongst  them.  The  prize  Bonen  I>uek9  were  Uxgp,  and  in  good 
condition. 
We  published  tho  awaxds  last  week. 


BOUP  BEMEDY. 

Mt  plsa  is  to  taka  four  or  fire  drops  of  solution  chlorinated 
soda  in  a  teaspoonfol  of  cold  water,  and  torn  it  down  the  throat 
of  the  fowl  or  chick,  while  another  person  holds  its  bill  open. 
Also  to  wash  the  bill  and  nostrils  thoroni^y  (if  the  whole  head 

Sts  soaked  so  much  the  belter)  in  warm  water  containing  a  few 
ops  of  the  some  solution.  It  is  perfectly  hannlesa,  and  I  have 
noTev  failed  to  cure,  ^ongh  I  somaHmes  have  to  administer 
it  two  or  three  times  a-day  for  a  nnmber  of  days.  It  is  well  to 
bathe  the  head  in  clear  water  after,  to  remove  tne  solntion  from 
the  eyes  of  the  bird.  So  simple  and  still  so  invaluable  a  remedy 
as  this  has  proved  to  um.  may  be  of  some  nae  to  otfaars.--(F6^ 
Siaok  BuiMin.)         

LOSS  OF  BBSS   IN   HIYBS   CONTAINING 

HONEY. 


Youm  eofioBpandeBt,  **  Duma."  having  loat  ene  of  ei^t 
etocks,  wirixeB  to  know  why  the  oeea  deeened  the  hive  with 
plenty  ef  honey  in  it  ?  As  many  other  bee-keepers  are  often  in 
uke  mialoirtane,  and  ptnnlad  to  jknow  tha  camae  of  saoh  leases, 


a  shoft  avliole  maj  ba  devoted  to  the  eoasideraMon  ol  the 
aobjeet. 

There  ara  ao  many  csosea  of  tba  deatba  of  atock-hives,  that  it 
ia  not  to  ba  expected  that  anyone  who  has  not  aeen  the  hives 
ean  stale  witii  oerlsuitywlij  deaths  or  daaerliona  have  taken 

Slaoe.    It  is  necessary  for  a  doctor  to  have  aeon  a  patient  before 
e  can  safely  give  a  certificate  as  to  the  disease  that  carried 
him  off. 

1.  Qaeen  bees  live  four  years  at  most.  Many  die  whan  thxea 
years  old,  and  some  few  iHien  yoanger.  If  a  queen  dies  when 
eggs  are  in  the  cells,  the  bees  of  the  hive  have  it  in  their  power 
to  raise  a  successor  to  the  throne ;  but  if  she  dice  when  there 
are  no  fresh-laid  eggs  in  the  hive,  the  bees  are  unable  to  raise  a 
qneen,  and  will  therefore  gradoaUy  d^irindle  away  till  all  be 


a.  If  a  queen  is  hatched  when  there  aare  no  drones  in  a  hive 
Ab  ia  useless  for  bnedinff  pmpoaea.  Her  presence  will  keep 
the  bees  together  till  they  die  of  hard  work  or  old  ase.  Again, 
queens  are  never  mated  inside  thehr  hives.  They  leave  their 
hivea  with  a  view  to  meet  with  dionea  when  they  ave  a  few 
days  old,  and  if  not  mated  the  first  fortnight  of  their  Hves,  they 
ate  ever  alterwarda  iacapable  of  laying  worker  eggs.  Drones  do 
not  leave  their  hivea  dunnginclement  weather,  and  many  queena 
are  never  mated  at  aU.    Theae  ave  called  drone-breedeca,  from 


the  fact  that  they  lay  a  few  eggs  which  hatch  into  dronee.  With 
auch  queens  all  hives  soon  beooma  tenantless. 


8.  Take  another  caae.  Hives  tiial  awann  late  in  tha  season, 
flay  July,  have  hardly  time  enough  to  rear  young  beea  in  sufi- 
oient  number  to  make  their  hivea  strong  lor  the  winter.  The 
laying  queens,  of  course,  go  with  the  swarms,  and  the  young 

Sueens  that  succeed  them  do  not  eommenoe  isying  till  abont 
livee  weeks  after  the  swarms  have  left.  Allowing  ten  days  in 
their  cells,  and  ten  days  out  before  they  beoin  to  lay,  working 
beea  are  three  weeks  in  being  hatohed,  and  me  of  old  age  at  nine 
months.  Late  swarmers,  if  not  helped  by  reoeiving  young  bees 
trom  other  sonvoee,  are  often  very  weak  in  beea  in  spring,  and 
flome  altogether  die  out. 

4.  Semetimee  hives  that  do  not  awann  at  all  baeome  so  filled 
with  honey  and  farina  that  the  beea  have  not  comb  enough  for 
breeding  pnznoaee.  8aoh  hivea  ahoold  not  be  bept  for  atoek. 
With  one-naif  leaa  honey  and  t«o-thixda  move  beea  they  would 
make  excellent  sloehs. 

5.  Diseaaea  of  varicoa  Unda  aomeMmea  aflM  hivea  to  a 
dangecoua  exlanl  Dysentery  often  thine  tha  populatiana  el  bee 
hives.  Watery  honey,  or  improper  food,  damp  nivsa,  or  acme- 
thing  else  may  be  the  proouomg  eaaie  of  oysentevy.  Foul 
brood  always  weakena  hivea,  ana  sometimeB  afflicts  and  dis- 
courages the  beea  ao  much  that  they  (^ten  leave  aa  swarms 
never  mese  to  return.  Other  causes  coald  be  named  that  not 
infrequently  thift  the  ranks  of  ow  favooritea  materially. 

The  int^gent  reader  will,  on  perusing  the  above  remarks, 
flee  how  important  it  is  to  examme  his  nivea  often  and  tho- 
Bofll^UT,  to  note  the  afsaof  all  his  queena,  never  to  riak  keeping 
A  good  nive  with  an  old  queen,  and  vigilantly  to  watch  tha  stale 
and  extent  ef  the  brood  in  hia  hivea  at  the  end  of  snmmer.  If  a 
hiva  haa  eight  or  Bine  oombe  hall-fiUed  with  biood  in  Augnat» 
andia  elherwlae  heatthy  and  provided  ior,it  will  bea  atrongone 
ia  the  following  anring,  Aa  the  buda  of  our  fruit  treea  are 
ripened  for  the  following  apring  by  the  auna  of  autumn,  ao 
hives  of  bees  properly  managed  in  autumn  are  prepared  for  sue- 


oeaaful  work  during  the  coming  year.  To  ham  lann  hivea  wflll 
filled  with  bees  in  autumn,  is  a  move  that  would  liil  many  bee- 
keepers  out  of  the  region  oi  bad  luck.  And  the  reader  will 
please  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Urse  hivea  well  filled  with  beea 
consume  far  more  honey  or  food  than  those  containing  few  beea. 
The  Swiss  clergyman  and  all  his  followers  could  not  nava  mada 
a  greater  or  more  dangerous  mistake  than  they  made  in  assert* 
ing  that  forty  thousand  bees  in  a  hive  do  not  eat  more  food  than 
twenty  thousand,  for  bees  oonsuma  fbod,  like  other  oreatursa, 
aoooxding  to  numbers.  In  open  winters  xnore  food  is  eaten  by 
bees  than  in  colder  ones.  Hence,  it  is  wise  to  give  hivea  a 
little  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  ordinary  BeaBOM.p— 
A.  PsmoBBW,  8eUe,  OheBMre, 

TBANSFEBBING  BEES. 

Being  a  tyro  myself  in  the  art  of  bee-keeping,  I  desire  for  tha 
benefit  of  ouier  novices  to  relate  my  experience  and  mishaps  in 
transferring  a  stock  of  bees  from  an  old-fashioned  beU-hive  into 
a  square  hive  panedwith  glass. 

I  nave  sundry  books  on  bee-management,  but  in  none  of  them 
do  I  find  any  information  as  to  we  best  time  or  the  proper 
manner  in  wnich  to  transfor  beea  in  the  above-desired  way. 
After  considering  driving,  fumigating,  and  chloroforming  as  the 
best  means  to  attain  my  purpose,  I  decided  on  the  last-named ; 
and  also  thinking  that  the  operation  had  best  be  performed 
before  the  queen  had  laid  e^  to  anv  extent,  aa  there  were 
grubs  in  the  combs  wliich  might  get  oamaged  in  the  tnmsfer- 
rence  from  one  hive  to  the  other,  I  determined  one  day  last  month 
to  set  to  work.  And  here  let  me  advise  those  who  attempt  a  like 
experiment  to  take  care  that  the  "  one  dajr  *'  be  a  fine  one,  for 
to  my  impetuosity  and  stupidity  in  changing  hives  on  a  very 
wet  day  may  be  attributed  the  disasters  X  am  about  to  relate. 
My  old  beU-hive  contained  a  very  strong  swarm  of  the  peal 
year.  This  hive  had  been  very  snu^y  situated  in  the  shadow 
of  the  house  facing  north  during  the  winter,  so  very  few  beea 
had  died,  and  very  little  food  had  been  consumed.  In  one  of 
my  hoolsB,  where  chloroforming  bees  is  recommended  in  a 
general  way,  I  found  that  a  quarter  ounce  was  the  proper 
quantity  to  use  to  stupify  a  large  hive.  So  after  putting  tnia 
quantity  into  a  saacer,  and  covering  with  perforated  cardboard 
to  prevent  any  drowning,  I  lifted  Ihe  old  bell-hive  off  its  stand, 
placed  it  over  the  saucer,  and  awaited  the  result  with  trepidation 
Notwithstanding  my  bee-dress^  which  failed  in  this  my  first  ex- 
periment to  inspire  courage)  and  considerable  anxiety. 

After  one  great  bU2z  had  been  heard  a  dead  silence  prevailed 
inside,  but  as  I  thought  in  my  ignorance  that  the  bees  were 
perhaps  shamming  and  would  make  a  great  rush  out,  to  my 
discomfiture,  if  I  lifted  the  hive  off  at  once,  I  left  it  alone  for^ 
perhaps  five  minutes.  When  I  did  raise  tiie  hive  an  intoler- 
able smell  of  chloroform  assaulted  my  nose,  so  strong  as  to  con- 
vince me  my  poor  bees  had  been  overdosed  and  perhaps  com- 
pletely MUea.  Here  was  a  nice  mess !  Instead  of  being  able 
quietly  to  put  the  new  hive  over  them  and  allowing  them 
leiiurely  to  retturn  to  animation  as  I  anticipated,  while  I  re- 
moved the  combs  from  the  old  hive  into  bars  of  the  new  one,  I 
had  the  resuscitation  of  the  bees  as  well  on  my  hands.  I  made  all 
the  haste  I  could  to  cut-out  the  combs,  and  left  off  the  top  of 
fflaaa  hive,  now  over  bees,  meanwhile  to  let  the  fumes  of  chloro^ 
form  eacape.  Then  it  was  I  found  the  evils  caused  by  the  rain, 
for  the  lower  strata  of  bees  (the  mass  which  had  fallen  was 
quite  2  inches  thick),  were  completely  saturated  with  wet,  and 
so  all  chance  of  their  revival  was  at  an  end.  After  placing  the 
combe,  which  I  had  much  bruised  in  my  hurried  removal,  on  one 
side,  I  was  about  turning  my  attention  to  my  wretched  beea. 
when  I  heard  a  curious  noise  proceediog  from  under  a  comb.  I 
turned  it  tmrt  and  beheld  to  my  extreme  grief  the  queen  ap- 
paxenUy  dead,  with  three  or  fbwr  workers  which  haa  esoapM 
unhurt,  running  over  her,  feeling  her  with  their  antennfls.  and 
(renemlly  shomig  signs  of  the  most  affbcttonate  solicitude. 
This  was  the  climax  to  all  my  troubles.  I  thought  it  was  use- 
lesa  now  to  try  any  means  to  revive  the  other  oeea.  for  what 
pleasure  or  profit  would  life  be  to  them  without  their  beloved 
mother?  A  happy  thought  struck  me.  I  took' the  queen  and 
her  faithful  attendants  up  in  my  gloved  hand,  and,  oovering 
them  with  the  other,  I  wanned  them  as  much  aa  possible. 
Soon  I  had  the  immense  rratification  of  seeing  the  qaeen  feebly 
moving  her  legs  and  anteniuB,  and  after  a  while  restored  to 
oomplete  animaticn.  Finding  warmth  so  effectual  in  the  queen's 
oaae,  I  immediately  took  the  hive  into  the  dining-room  and 

S laced  it  before  the  fire.  It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before 
lie  unfortunate  inmates  completely  recovered— some  tnree  or 
four  hours  indeed;  and  the  lower  strata  to  the  number  of  some 
three  or  four  thousand,  as  far  as  I  oould  Judge,  never  came 
roxmd  at  all,  from  the  oansaa  befote  atated.  I  trust  what  I  have 
said  will  warn  my  fellow  novices,  when  chloroforming,  not  to 
~  to  beware  of  axainy  day  while  operating.--^.  B.L. 


N0SSB4ICPT0V  FouLTBT  Sbow.— Thffl  ifl  iiol  SB  iU-managsd 
Show,  and  has  hitherto  deaerred  notloe  for  tha  biida  being  well 
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and  all  olher  inowB  maoagod  like  it  flonrlah* 


it 


GETSTAL  PALAOB  B^  ANB  HONXT 

SHOW* 

If  1Q7  laiftar  on  the  above  ia  oalcolated  to  in  Jim  hononfable 
andprafltahle  apienllue,  I W  laai^  «d  mdoglM  noal  dnoaraly 
both  to  Mr.  Symington  and  all  other  apionlraristi,  ftnr  noihing 
oan  be  farther  from  uy  intention.  I  may  be  wxtmg,  and  if  so. 
aball  be  glad  to  be  pat  ri^^t;  bat  I  have  an  idea  S^  all  thia 
to-do  abonfe  "  moat  unmoTed  "  bivea  and  breed  in  beea  ia  mere 
moonabine,  except  to  the  veadora  d  thoae  hivaa  wMoh  aare  ttM 
aeme  of  peneetion,  and  thoee  fine  atnina  In  bleed  whieh  atv  to 
zeTohitioniBe  the  inraf eiaion  altogether. 

I  imderstood  the  lohednle  waa  limply  a  tnropoaed  one,  and 
that  oriticiam  waa  inyited,  and  aa  inon  i  toox  tne  liberty  to  re- 
view  it  and  state  my  opiniona.  Aa  Mr.  Symington's  views  differ 
from  mine,  and  aa  he  naa  ffiven  reason!  for  some  of  those  views, 
perhaps  yoa  will  kindly  allow  me  to  anawer  some  of  them.  As 
an  amateor  bee-keepe)r,  I  admit  Ukat  I  shoold  consider  the 
honoar  to  win  a  priae  at  the  Show  far  gieator  than  the  menay 

Stpendage,  bat  I  think  tfant  oat  of  ladi  a  huidiome  prize  fond 
e  Show  might  have  been  made  move  national  by  reoncing  tlie 
nmnber  of  classes  and  increasing  the  money  valae  of  the  prizes, 
ihos  indodng  those  who  seek  pvoflt  aa  weu  as  honoar  to  oome 
from  a  diatanoe. 

Then  aa  to  the  definition  of  hives.  ICr.  Symington  says  ihat 
lliefe  ia  a  daas  for  every  ktndd  hive  In  ose,  crom  a  '^slniw  ski* 
to  the  meet  elahorately-oonsftnioted  bar-and-frame  hive,"  baft  i 
notioe  the  skep  is  in  cooneciion  with  the  box,  and  I  oonlend 
that  the  tkep  eomsa  nearer  to  what  Ux.  Symington  desires  than 
anr  box  oan  do— -vis.,  simpUoity  in  oonstriiotion,  eaae  in  mani- 
pniation,  and  likelfliood  to  seoaxe  a  good  yield  of  honey;  bat  a 
maker  or  vendor  of  fhmey  boaea,  &c.,  may  say  differently,  *<  for 
love  is  blind,  and  self  haa  a  long  arm."  Of  coarse,  if  amatoars 
have  a  desire  for  something  in  the  fancy  line,  by  all  means  let 
their  desire  be  gratified :  bat  it  really  is  too  mach  to  recom- 
mend their  "Moy  goods"  to  the  oottagsr  aa  being  the  moat 
pvofttaUe. 

What  will  the  importers  and  vendors  of  Ligarian  foeens  say 
to  Mr.  Symington's  next  anawer  f  If  there  ia  no  certainly  that 
handsome  qoeens  prodaoe  handsome  progeny,  ise,,  why  shoold 
their  relative  valae  be  more  ?  The  faot  moat  be  toat  it  is  sJl  a 
lottery  and  shopold  be  a  caotion  to  intending  porohaaens^ 

Thaatheieis  this  '' lanest breed."  Mr.  Byminglon  accepts 
the  idea  of  their  being  able  to  do  more  work,  bat  wante  pitwf 
that  they  will  reqoire  more  snpport.  and  then  confines  "  any 
nationality  "  to  two  and  a  hybrid,  when  I  was  at  Manchester 
I  heard  one  of  the  Jodgea  tilk  abont  African  and  Egyptian  bees^ 
aeme  kinds  being  brown  with  white  stripes  instead  of  the  yellow 
aa  in  the  Ligarian :  and  I  in  my  ignorance,  when  this  **  Lugest 
breed"  was  mooted,  thooi^t  there  might  poaaihly  be  some  kind 
aa  large  as  homble  bees.  Than  it  ia  tnooght  likely  that  conti- 
nental  breeders  may  oome  hoping  to  make  a  trade  of  the  progeny 
of  '*  piiae  steaina,"  whereas,  aeoording  to  Mr.  Symington'a  own 
ahowing,  it  is  ail  ancertainty  of  like  piodoeing  nke. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Symington  admite  that  Onss  Q  in  honey  ia 
introdaced  as  a  premiom  to  parohasers  of  the  extractor,  beoaose, 
if  I  Tnisteikft  net,  I  have  seen  a  letter  of  his  elsewhere  stating 
that  honey  so  obtained  is  inferior  to  ran  honey. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  are  many  oettagen  that  keep  beea 
in  the  neighboorhood  of  London,  and  wiah  the  same  ooud  be 
■aid  of  all  car  large  towna. 

Mr.  Symington  oondades  that  I  am  against  improvement 
bebiaaae  I  believe  in  the  straw  hive.  Nothing  coold  be  farttier 
off  the  mark.  By  all  meana  let  there  be  a  tnaZ  to  improve,  bat 
let  the  improvemento  have  a  satLstactor^  stetas  before  they  are 
puffed  off  as  the  Al  in  apioaltare :  and  I  ask.  Which  is  the  most 
advanced  bee-keepez^-the  man  who  obtains  a  given  amonnt  of 
honey  from  a  hive  costing,  say,  7«.,  and  taking  Httle  time  to 
manage,  or  the  man  who  spends  several  times  that  amoont  and 
givea  more  time  to  secare  the  same  reaolt  ?  If  Mr.  Symington 
can  show  me  how  I  oan  obtainmore  honey  and  wax  than  I  now 
do  at  lesa  coat  I  shall  be  mneh  obliged  to  nim. 

If  it  be  trne  that  fertilisation  of  qoeens  always  taksa  plaoe 
whan  on  the  wing,  how  can  j<m  be  certain  of  its  being  with  a 
selected  drone  omess  yen  see  it  ?  I  can  bat  imagine  one  way  of 
leonriag  it  if  ft  can  be  done  at  aU ;  that  ii,  oet  year  qaeens  and 
yoor  selected  drones  and  steam  away  into  nud-ooean  beyond  the 
power  of  the  bees  reaehing  land  vmere  other  bees  are,  and  I 
think  that  woald  not  be  profitable :  so  that  is  how  I  make  it  oat 
profitlesa  and  nncertain. 

There  are  nnf ortonate  ooosaions  when  we  see  men  attempting 
to  do  things  irtiich  we  can  only  pity  or  laugh  at  them  for;  and 
if  we  saw  a  man  attempting  to  "core  rotten  eggs,"  that  snrely 
woold  be  saoh  an  occasion.  No  doabt  there  are  men  bold  enoogh, 
ae  the  one  faoted|  to  bring  rempes  oat  for  the  core  of  .sll  dis- 
DtwaasoiBtheiMteleplagae;  bat  the  bestnmedywaa 


fonad  to  be  to  atemp  it  oat  wherever  it  oocnrxed.  and  so  it  will 
be  leand  with  lool  biood.  If  inleotioaa  aa  reported. 

I  mast  now  conclnde  this  long  letter  with  steting  that  I  havia 
imth  in  my  biown  beea  and  Petiigiew  straw  hives,  and  shall 
Mit  ahrink  neofr— nay,  I  invite  a  p^lie  trial  on  fair  and  etoal 
tsims  for  honey  and  pfoflt  between  my  brown  bees  and  thoae  of 
any  nationally,  and  aay  Pettigrew  straw  hives  and  those  of  any 
other  kind  however  etabontaij  conatraoted.— Tsoa.  Baqcb^w, 
Longnor,  nsar  BueUm. 


YABIOUS  MODES  OF  FEEDING  BBES. 


It  ii  well  kmrwn  that  tiKMunnda  of  biv*sa  of  beea 
perished  from  want  ol  food  dotteg  the  antomn  and  winter.  II 
bees  obtain  food  ttovoA  it  does  not  matter  mnoh  how  Ihey  get 
it.  I  have  never,  solar  M I  oan  remember,  lifted  my  voioe  or 
pen  against  any  mode  ol  admiaistaiing  food  to  beea,  knowing 
well  that  almoat  aU  apinriana  firem  the  hii^eat  to  the  moat 
homble  follow  their  own  oonvtetioBs  and  pocaettee  in  thia 
matter.  Having  many  hives  of  bees  and  bat  little  time  to  spend 
amongst  them,  the  eaaiest  and  MMedieat  waya  of  feeding  and 
^^itrnfling  them  are  here  invariably  adopted.  If  many  ol  the 
leaders^  thia  Jonmal  were  to  witness  giving  80  lbs.  of  syrnp  to 
thirty  hivea  in  ksa  than  half  an  hoar,  they  woold  probably 
marvel  at  the  eaay  and  ipeedy  mode  by  whioh  it  is  dooe.  H 
they  were  to  see  half  a  doaen  hives  swarmed  artifioiaUy.  and 
lA  the  iwarma  pmpeily  hiwsd,  pteMd,  and  oovaied  within  an 
hoar,  liieir  notfons  aa  to  the  mffteoltiea  of  bee^manageoMnft 
vroold  at  onae  be  materially  modifted.  In  this  letter  the  aim  fb 
limply  to  deaoribe  aome  of  the  many  modes  of  feeding  beea. 

1.  Feeding  from  ike  Top  o/  fito««.— This  is  a  safe  mode,  and 
maybe  done  m  many  waya.  In  aUoaaesol  feeding  at  the  top  the 
erown  h<^  is  opened,  and  throng  it  the  beea  earxy  down  into 
the  hive  the  f o<kI  given.  What  is  sometimes  called  the  Lanca- 
shire bee-feeder  is  a  dronlar  troo^  abont  %  inches  wide  and 
8  or  4  deep,  with  a  tabe  throogh  it.  and  a  wooden  float  in  tha 
tioagh.  Tne  bees  go  ap  throogh  the  tabe  on  to  the  float.  In 
osing  a  feeder  of  this  kmd  for  the  ilrst  time,  it  is  desirable  to 
drop  aUttte  of  the  food  amimgst  the  aomba  and  bees,  and  thoa 
entiee  them  to  90  np  for  mere. 

ftnalTiss  miiilii  nl  lilmlniatarinff  Inofl  at  the  top  is  by  avrida- 
monthedbetlteftheamilh  ofwhieh  ahoold  beoovaredwith  a 
bit  of  net  aloth  or  lene,  and  then  inverted  en  the  oiown  hole  of 
ttiehive.  The  beea  snok  tha  ayivp  throni^  the  eloth,  or  eateh 
it  as  it  oosea  oat. 

A  third  method  is  to  have  a  itimw  loper  or  small  hive  iUled 
with  empty  oomb.  By  pooling  the  syrap  over  the  combs,  and 
then  placing  it  over  the  orown  hole,  the  bees  speedily  cany 
every  drop  d  svrop  below,  leaving  the  snpea  ol  combs  qoito  • 
and  reaJqr  to  reoeive  a  fresh  supply.  This  is  a  very 
and  natmral  wagr  ol  teedtng  in  qpcinff  and  antamh.    u 

in  sanuner  the  beea  wonld  not  leave  Ine  eomba  of  their 

own  aooord.  Thoae  who  have  neitiier  bottles  nor  Laneaahire- 
feeders  may  snooeed  without  them,  in  feeding  at  ^e  top  of  their 
hives,  by  dipping  a  few  ptoeea  of  empty  comb  in  syrop.  and  then 
laying  ihem  on  the  tops  of  tha  hhreay  and  coveong  all  up  with 
straw  supers  or  small  hives. 

2.  Feeding  Below,— The  tin  troogfh,  about  1  foot  long  and  lesa 
than  half  an  inch  deep,  holding  about  half  a  pint  of  syropy  ii  an 
exceedingly  handy  appliance  for  feeding  bees  during  the  sprint 
months,  it  is  plaoea  on  the  fii|^  board,  filled,  and  poshed 
into  the  hive  by  the  door.  Some  people  fancy  that  the  tin 
tioogh  will  attract  robbers.  We  have  used  it  for  fif^  yeara 
without  attracting  robben.  It  is  used  at  night  or  in  eold 
weather  when  bees  are  not  flying  about. 

The  feeding-oistem  with  a  trough  attached  to  it  holdi  about 
a  quart,  and  is  also  used  lA  ni^ts.  The  cistern  supplies  the 
tcoagh  as  the  beea  take  the  ^yrop,  till  aU  is  gone.  Both  of  these 
im»l2«ices  oan  be  used  withoat  onoovering  or  touching  the  hive 
to  be  fed. 

A  feeding-board  is  used  when  large  quantities  are  giwn  to  a 
hive.  It  ia  made  by  onttlnff  a  oirotalar  hole,  10  inohea  in  di- 
ameter, out  of  the  centre  m  a  floorboard,  and  fitting-in  a  tin 
trough  about  Ii  inch  deep.  There  is  a  channel  to  the  edge  of 
theboard  connected  with  a  f unnel,  by  which  the  troo^  can  be 
refilled  without  touching  the  hive.  Our  feeding-board  holds 
three  qoarte,  or  6  lbs.  of  syrup,  and  is  frequently  used  in  filling 
supers  with  honey  artificially.  When  hives  are  not  filled  with 
combs  I  often  use  aeop-plates,  pie-dishes,  and  flower-pot  sancers 
in  feeding  the  beea.  when  need,  a  few  ohipa  of  wood  are 
placed  asfloato  on  the  syrop  to  keep  the  bees  from  drowning,  and 
they  answer  admirably. 

As  most  of  our  hives  are  at  a  distance  from  home  daring  the 
swarming,  we  use  tin  dishes  made  to  order  for  feeding  swarms. 
When  a  swarm  is  hived,  one  of  these  dishes  is  filled  ^th  syrup 
and  placed  on  the  board,  inside  of  course ;  and  if  the  weather  is 
unfavourable  for  honey,  the  dish  is  refilled,  and  thus  the  beea 
are  furnished  with  materials  for  comb-building.  These  materiala 
(sugar  and  water)  are  ehcMp,  and  when  used  prevent  the  waste 
of  so  mneh  honey  in  oomb-boilding.   To  feed  yoong  awacmay 
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and  thus  giye  them  soope  for  breeding,  is  a  stroke  of  policy  and 
good  maiuwement,  the  unporttnce  of  which  is  not  yet  generally 
understood! 

There  are  many  other  appliances  nsed  and  modes  adopted  in 
feeding  bees.  The  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  on  the  part  ol 
the  reader  may  enable  him  to  make  improvements  on  any  one 
of  them,  and  to  introdnoe  otiier  modes  lor  all  seasons,  equal  to 
any  that  hare  been  practised  heretofore. — ^A.  PsTTiaiiBW. 

CUB  LETTER  BOX. 

.  Bkahma's  "LBO-ynujotaBB  (Dotwr).— We  are  seldom  troubled  irith  leg- 
■wMkkntm  We  attrllmte  mnoh  of  it  to  the  oae  of  bad  food,  and  to  bad  feed- 
ing in  the  earlier  Btages.  Birds  of  lezgegrowth  reqnlxe maeh  while  tbxj  are 
joong,  and  ahoold  have  It  fceqoently.  we  adhere  entirely  to  ^ain  food,  and 
seek  ae  mnoh  ae  possible  to  ohoose  it  as  nearly  like  that  whloh  a  Urd  finds 
when  at  liberty  as  possible— ground  oats,  barl^meal,  and  some  whole  com ; 
plenty  of  green  food.  Borne  when  yoong  get  lanky  and  knoek-kneed,  we  eat 
them.  Biids  that  show  lef^weaknaes  at  this  time  of  year  are  ill  or  nnder- 
ied.  What  is  the  flooring  of  yonrhonse?  If  stone,  wood,  or  tailek,  it  msj  be 
ahenmatism  from  which  they  snlf er. 

Bpamesh  PuubBTi  Latdio  Ibbbguijlblt  {L  L.  it.).— It  is  possible  your 
pallet  lays  her  eggs  with  diffloolty ;  that  woold  oaose  her  to  sqost  aboat, 
dropping  her  hindw  parts  to  the  ground  tUl  she  is  rellered.  Riamine  her 
when  squatting;  if  yon  ean  feel  the  egg, pull  out  one  of  her  wing-feathers,  dip 
it  in  oil  and  pass  it  in  till  it  meets  the  egg.  This  will  give  immediate  relief. 
If  this  is  not  the  ease,  she  is  injured  in  the  back.  In  any  OTent  the  oil  will 
dogood. 

DlBBAOD  LzTVB  xx  FowLS  AMD  BABBITS  (.i«ut).— Liter  dlsesse  in  fowls 
is  eansed  by  orar-fattenlng  oar  by  injudioious  feeding,  it  is  also  oansed  by  poor 
iood.  Potatoes  oause  liver  disease,  but  they  make  fat  Uver.  Bioe,  bad  eom, 
constant  stimulating  food  produce  the  liver  yon  mention  in  fowls.  Babbits 
are  veiy  subject  to  it,  and  it  ma/  be  traced  to  the  same  eanse— improper 
feeding.  Th^  want  variety,  and  when  they  have  not  a  supply  of  root  food, 
auoh  as  swedes,  mangold,  Ac.,  they  should  have  water.  We  believe  many  of 
the  diseases  to  which  thqr  are  subject  would  be  avoided  if  thay  were  supplied 
with 


Pabtbidob  Oooma's  PLViiAaB  (7.  J.).— We  sbould  be  sony  to  doubt  the 
parity  of  the  bird  you  mention;  but  it  is  a  defect  for  a  Grouse  cock  to  have 
wliite  feathen  in  the  wing.  Unless,  however,  you  are  breeding  for  show,  you 
xnay  use  him  with  confldenee.  The  pullets  you  have  bred  will  always  be 
liable  and  likely  to  go  back  to  the  original  buff,  and  will,  while  they  are 
Parteldge>f eathered,  have  a  yellow  tinge  on  the  maiking  of  their  feathers. 

ABSALuszAirs'  Facb  ahd  Lbob  (B,  F,).—The  ear>lobes  and  face  of  the  An- 
dahisians  should  be  red,  but  they  are  seldom  so  entirely.  The  white  is 
fenesaUy  In  the  upper  part  of  the  face.    The  legs  should  be  dark  lead  colour. 

LxGX  on  Ohzckbub  {W,  E.  A).— The  cblckiwis  get  the  lice  from  the  hen. 
Let  them  have  when  they  are  off  plenty  of  dust  and  gilt  mixed  with  nowdered 
sulphur.  Ther  will  take  their  dust-bath,  and  the  vennin  will  soon  diBappear. 
Of  what  material  are  your  neets  ?  Are  they  on  the  ground?  Old  baskets  and 
hay  rubbish  at  the  bottom  for  nests  always  breed  lice  and  fleas.  Put  your 
hens  and  chickens  out  of  doors,  and  let  them  be  on  the  groond.  Give  them 
the  opportunity  of  running  in  the  graes,  and  th^  will  get  ild  of  the  peats 
Neither  hens  nor  chickens  will  do  any  good  till  thi7  are  free  from  them. 

AxDALUEiMXB  AMD  HouDAMS  (J.  H.). — AndaluBJaws  are  not  oood  sitten. 
Their  chickens  are  to  ourtaste  ndther  so  quaint  nor  so  hardy  as  the  Hondans. 
As  a  rule,  the  early  puUets  of  eveiy  breed  lay  in  the  winter.  The  Andalnslans 
la/  a  laiger  egg  than  the  Houdans,  the  lacker  are  the  best  taUe  fbwL  You 
wUl  not  get  any  fowls  to  lay  laigely  in  the  winter  imless  they  can  have  mora 
than  half  an  hour's  liberty  per  day.  It  is  hard  work  for  them  to  lay  in  the 
winter,  and  they  want  all  the  help  they  can  have 

Books  (Doi).— Mr.  L.  Wright's  is  >y  far  the  beet. 

OoosB  BBOoimia  Bboodt  (W,  C.).-— She  oeaaes  to  lay  andlftakes  to  the 
nest. 

Bbabva  Mudbbobibbd  (ITottoip).-- The  bird  you  deeoribe,  and  that  de- 
scribed in  the  vendor's  letter,  are  two  and  very  different  birds.  No  one  la 
justified  InpraisinB  a  Brahma  cock  if  it  is  nearhr  white  from  the  breast  to 
the  fest.  we  should  have  mistrasted  such  high-flown  description.  We  see 
little  that  is  "qtlendid  "  or  **  superb  "  about  anordinaiy  fowL  Bveiyane  has 
a  right  to  his  opinion,  and  men  diiltar.  Betuxn  the  blxd,  and  no  doubt  the 
gentleman  will  return  the  money. 


Bbahxa  PuiJtBT'B  TiniouB  {A.  R.  K).— It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
fowls  to  have  tumours  such  as  yon  describe,  and  similarly  situated.  They 
are  difllcult  of  cure,  but  she  will  not  Isy  while  it  exists.  ^  it  is  quite  hard, 
we  advise  you  to  kku  her ;  if  it  yields  to  the  touch,  make  a  small  incision  with 
a  aharp  knife  and  ace  what  it  contains.  Diaeontinue  all  **t»^»iiwg  food  under 
any  dreomstances,  at  Isost  all  those  yon  have  named.  The  fowl  is  quite  fit 
for  culinary  purposes. 


Bbahxa's  Ybbv  IxniASBD  (TT.  B,  JL.).— Separate  your  hen  from  the  othen. 
It  is  mora  than  probable  thegr  pick  it.  Boeasheli^?  The  fosmation  of  these 
water-Uaddars  &  common  in  hens,  but  veiy  unusual  in  pullets.  Gontlnue  the 
soft  food,  give  scantily  of  water,  and  administer  a  table-spoonful  of  ceetor  oil 
eveiy  altamate  day  for  a  week.  An  operation  may  be  performed  when  the 
laying  aaaann  ia  over. 

I]iii:.xrBBOBorMA£B(Jr  J.).— It  ia  a  disputed  point.  An  wUI  say  ten  days; 
we  say  three  waeka  if  the  braed  is  valuaUe  and  you  wish  to  be  sura  of  It. 

Fowls  bob  mbab  Litbbfool  (D.  B.).— If  yon  take  up  the  bricks  in  the 
yard,  and  If  yon  always  have  the  use  of  the  ILald,  you  may  keep  Doridngs.  No 
eounty  has  done  so  more  nnecassfnlly  than  LaneaaUra.  If,  howev«r,yoa  can- 
not do  away  with  your  bricka,  yon  may  have  Brahmas,  Ooohina,  or  lUmdana; 
we  advise  tne  first.  If  you  are  ever  confined  to  the  yard,  when  that  ia  the  oaae 
you  moat  oovtr  a  good  pert  of  it  with  earth  aome  inches  thicL    -i^hx  ,,  ^BIT. 

Do^ORO  AMD  Bbahma  Oboss  {A  0M&«erUer),— The  moet  i^ptoved  croea 
la  between  the  Brahma  eoek  and  Dorking  hena. 

Fowl's  Fbbt  Swollbx  {A.  If.  G.).— Either  yoor  fowls  pereh  too  high  and 
braiae  the  belle  of  their  feet  when  they  fly  down,  cat  aome  small  sharp  sub- 
stance has  Moetrated  the  skin  and  oansed  inflammation.  If  there  be  only  **  a 
wateiy  UaAder,"  open  it ;  if  there  be  Inflammatton  pooltice  it,  and  in  both 
eases  ahnt  thna  np  where  thagr  will  walk  only  on  hsjor  straw  till  their  IM 


axe  hardened.  U  they  have  been  rooeting  high  shift  their  perches,  and  brincr 
(hem  within  9fcet  of  the  ground. 

Spabisb  Fowls  Out  or  Oobdixxoh  (G.  F.).-^rhe  fowls  are  manifestly 
out  of  OTndtti<>n  to  a  serious  extent.  Bub  the  combe  with  sulphur  ointment. 
Give  each  of  the  Urds  a  table-qpoonf  nl  of  eaator  oil  at  once,  and  repeat  the 
doee  eveiy  alternate  day  for  aix  days.  Feed  on  aoft  food;  give  aome  bread  and 
ale  twice  every  day,  and  aupply  them  with  green  food— lettuce,  and  large  aode 
of  growing  graaa  cut  with  plenty  of  earth.  You  do  not  say  if  they  are  at 
liberty  <vm  eonflnement. 

DxanmoTXHO  Hbh  Housb  iLmo%  Ba^.— Whitewash  it  with  a  exeamy 
mixture  of  chloride  of  Ume  and  water. 

Bbd  Jaoobxxs  BBBBDixa  Blacks,  Ac.  {B,  A,  B.).— This  is  not  onnsnab 
as  Blacks  and  Beds  are  frequently  bred  together  to  get  the  red  of  a  deeper 
colour,  and  one  reeult  is  that  a  pdr  of  Beds  so  brad  will  often  throw  Black 
young  ones,  and  vice  vend.  The  eyee  should  be  pearl,  but  not  unfreqnenUy 
they  come  odd-ayed,  or,  indeed,  neither  of  them  pearl  if  not  well  bred;  m  the 
former  case  the  young  often  come  all  right.  Tour  birds  would  not  have  left 
their  home  to  roost  elaewhere  at  night  unless  thay  had  been  frigbtmied,  moet 
probably  by  a  cat.  Shut  the  birds  in  I7  net  or  wire,  and  watch  for  and  kiU 
theeat.  

MBTBOBOLOGIGAL  0B8SBYATI0NB, 
Oamdbx  Squabb,  Lokdoh. 
Lat.  5r  82^  40*^  N ■ ;  Long.  0^  8^  y  W. ;  Altltade  lU  feet. 
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Max. 

Mhu 

ia- 

84.0 
87.1 
87.9 
48.9 
46J( 
41.6 

4U 

In     1  On 
SUB.    grass 

We.  18 
Th.  19 
FrL» 
8at.U 
8an.itS 
Mo.  Si 
To.  14 

Inehee. 

8(M)i9 
8(M» 

10.178 
80.119 
86.800 

80.848 

1SS 

41.8 
41.1 
414 

60.9 
60.0 
48.8 

W. 

W. 
N.W. 

8. 
N.W. 

W. 
N.W. 

44J 

48.7 
498 
44J 

40.7 
47.9 

68.6 
60.1 
66.0 
669 
664 

eoj 

67JI 

oSS' 
76J 
789 
786 
70  8 
109J 
98.6 

dag. 
40.8 
8L7 
86J) 
86.8 
41J 
44.8 
416 

In. 

OjOIS 

QJHM 

Means 

80J<6 

40.4 

44.7 

86J 

89J 

Qjm 

18th.— Bain  in  the  morning,  but  soon  cleared  off ,  and  very  fine  after.. 
19th.— White  frost  early ;  doudy  about  1  p.m.;  nUn  at  intervals  after  A  pjl 
SOth.— Teiy  fine  in  cany  ninming ;  ckmdy  at  noon,  and  cold  afterwards,  but 

no  rain. 
iUt.— Haay  morning;  fkir  all  day,  but  not  bright. 
22nd. — ^Bather  dull,  no  sun ;  a  few  drope  of  ram  in  the  evening. 
aSrd.— A  most  bMUtiful  day  throughout,  not  merely  apring-Uka,  but  almost 

aammer>llke:  Inlgbt,  warm,  and  without  wind. 
24th.— Morning  ratner  hasy,  but  so<m  clearing,  and  setting  brighter  and 

brl^iter  from  noon  to  night,  but  not  quite  so  bright  ae  the  praeading 

day. 
The  warmth  and  brillianoy  of  the28rd  fdrms  a  striking  contraat  to  the  cold 
and  anew  of  some  of  the  d^a  in  the  last  week,  the  mean  of  the  28kd  and  Uth 
diftexing,  even  in  London,  by  more  than  %P,    The  mean  temperature  of  this 
week  ia  about  7°  above  that  of  last  week.— G.  J.  Syxohs. 


OOYKNT  GARDEN  MABSET.— Maboh  26. 

No  alteration  worth  much  notice,  demand  and  aupply  being  about  equal. 
Importationa  are  wall  kept  up,  and  a  good  aupply  of  tit.  MiehaeTs  Flnea  are 
again  on  the  market— cai^tal  fruit,  ranging  from  8  to  6  Iba.  each.  Seme  new 
Grapea  from  pot  Yinaa  are  offered,  but  do  not  equal  the  beat  aamplea  of  v»> 
tttded  ooee ;  of  the  latter,  however,  there  ia  a  great  deal  of  rubblah  abont, 
selling  as  low  ae  2i.  per  pound. 


rBUIT. 


Applea isUTC  1 

AnSoota doa.   0 

Gherrlea vTl^:  Ji 

Gheetnnta bmahel  10 

Corrante laiere   0 

Black do.   0 

FIga dos.  0 

nTberta lb.   1 

Goba lb.   1 

Gooeebenlea......  quart  0 

Grapea, bothouae....  lb.  1 

Lemons ^100  4 

Melons aeoh  0 


d.  a.  d. 
Oto9  0 
0    0 

0 
10 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
10 

u 

0 


Mnlbefries ITlb. 

Nectarines dos. 

Orangee 1^100 

Peacnee dos. 


deeaert dos. 

PineApplee lb. 

Plums AsieTC 

Qoinces dos. 

Baepberries lb. 

Btrawberxlee IP  01. 

Walnuts bushel  M 

ditto irioo  2 


d.  B.  d. 
OtoO  0 
0  e 
16 
0 
8 
10 
8 


0 
6 
0 
0 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

1 


0 
0 

e 
0 
0 

• 
0 
0 

0 
0 


16    0 
1    • 


TSaiTABLKS. 


ArtlAokes dos.  8 

*"5SKl •vr.:;:.T.^  a 

Beana.  Kidney....  1^103  1 

Beet,fted doa 

BroceoU bundle 

Oablwge.. dos. 

Capelcama V'lOO 

Oarrota boneh 

Oaaliilower doa. 

Gclary bundle 

Ooleworta. .  doa.bBnobee 


niel 
■n^Qva 


kUag 


doa. 

.....  doa. 
...  bunoh 

lb. 

aw». , bunch 

Horaeradlw bundle 

....bunch 
dos. 


Fennel. 
OarHe.. 


i.  s.d. 
V106  0 
0    10 

so 

0 
8 
1 
1 
0 
9 
• 
1 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 

• 

0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
8 
0 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


s. 

, potHe  1 

Moataid  A  Oreas..punBet  0 

Onions .••  Dushel  4 

piekling quart  0 

Pataley  per  dos.  bunches  4 

Parsnipa doa.  9 

Peaa quart  10 

Potatoee buahel  8 

Kidney do.  0 

Bouna. ....do.  0 

Badiahee.,  dos.  banebee  I 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salaafy bundle 

Saroys •  doa. 

Seononera bundle 

BeaJcale baakel 

ShaUote lb. 

Spbiach bushel 

Tomatoes doa. 


d.  s.d. 

OtOl 

1  0 

0  y 

•  0 
0  • 

8  I 

0  0 

•  4 

0  0 

0  0 

8  1 

8  I 

•  0 

0  1 

0  0 

0  1 

S  0 

0  8 

0  0 

8  0 

8  8 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


"V 

"5!' 

ATerage  Tempera- 

Bafaiin 

Son 

Bon 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon*B 

Olook 

Year. 

Month 

Weak. 

AFBUi  Sr-^1874. 

tare  near  Iiondon. 

tfTura. 

Biaea 

Seta. 

Biaea. 

Seta. 

Age. 

pefora 
Sun. 

Th 

V 

M eating  of  Unnaui  Soodaty,  8  p.x. 
Good  Fbxday. 

OT.1 

86.7 

Mean. 
464» 
46.4 

Dara. 
91 
90 

m.   h. 
86af6 
88     6 

m.    h. 
8Sftf6 
8t     6 

m.     h. 
19     7 
80     8 

m.    h. 

68      6 

4     6 

16 

m.   a. 

8  87 
8    19 

99 
98 

8 

66.7 

86.7 

46J 

17 

80     6 

85     6 

48     9 

16     6 

17 

8      1 

94 

6 

Sim 

BAsm  BmcsAT. 

67.0 

86.7 

46.0 

81 

96     6 

87     6 

67    10 

89     6 

18 

9    44 

95 

X 

XAanm  Mohdat. 

67.0 

86J 

47.8 

14 

96      6 

80      6 

mom. 

63      6 

19 

9    96 

96 

To 

Tvilight  eoda  &44  P.K. 

87.7 

86.8 

47.8 

n 

84      6 

41      6 

19      0 

91     7 

90 

9     9 

97 

8 

W 

Meeting  of  Sooiafy  of  Aria,  8  pjc. 

66.1 

86.8 

46.0 

88 

99      6 

49     6 

99      1 

9     8 

91 

1    69 

96 

_  ^.F"''^  obMrrtUoBi  tekm  new  London  dntac  foctr-thiM  jmn,  %bM  vwmtM  daj  tampantoraof  tha  waak  la  67.0^;  ftnd  Ifea  night  temparatora 

SUP.   XhagraaiaatUatiraa79^oniha7th,1880;M&4ttMlowaa(oold21«ontha6th,1851.    The  groataat  faU  of  rain  iraa  1.19  Ineh. 

BOILERS  AND  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

T  is  not  without  maoh  hesitation  that  I  giye 
an  opinion  upon  boilers,  inasmuch  as,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Potato  disease,  I  do  not 
know  or  anything  connected  with  hortiool- 
tnre  that  has  caused  more  discussion  or  nven 
rise  to  more  widely  opposed  ideas.  Ever 
since  garden  structures  were  first  heated  bv 
hot  water  the  character  of  the  boiler,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  pipes,  has  been  a  source  of 
controversy,  and  it  is  as  far  from  a  dear 
solution  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  True,  the  character 
of  the  piping  has  been  less  discussed  of  late,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  settled  down  into  so  many  feet  of  tubing  of 
4  inches  in  diameter  inside,  technically  oalled  4-inch  pipe. 
Rival  boiler  manufacturers,  in  setting  forth  the  merits  of 
their  respective  apparatuses,  generally  speak  of  the  many 
hundred  feet  of  such  pipes  their  boilers  are  capable  of 
heating,  and  some  of  the  assertions  made  approach  very 
nearly  to  the  marvellous,  but  we  seldom  hear  of  those 
who  have  adopted  such  extraordinarily  good  bargains 
speaking  of  their  economy  of  fuel.  Let  us  now  take  a 
glance  at  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  warming 
buildings  by  hot  water,  and  review  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  pubHc  opinion  on  the  subject. 

My  earliest  acquaintance  with  the  heating  of  gurden 
structures  by  hot  water  commenced  in  1829,  and  a  year 
•r  two  afterwards  I  remember  noticing  a  parish  church 
of  an  average  size  being  heated  in  the  same  way.  The 
plan  in  those  days  was  for  the  pipes  to  be  large — some 
8  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  flow  pipes  to  be  laid 
perfectly  level,  with  openings  at  places  in  the  tops  of  the 
pipes,  where,  by  taking  off  the  Ud,  the  flow  of  the  water 
could  be  seen ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  circulation 
was  quickest  when  the  top  pipes  were  only  about  three- 
fourths  full.  The  boQer  m  those  days  was  also  a 
eapadous  vessel,  often  square,  with  the  bottom  shghtly 
arohed,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  modem  saddle, 
but  it  was  doubtless  the  parent  of  it.  A  flow  and  a  re- 
turn pipe  were  placed  one  over  the  other  at  its  sides  or 
end.  The  boiler,  I  may  add,  had  a  loose-fitting  lid  at  the 
top  large  enough  for  a  man  to  get  through,  and  was  only 
filled  with  water  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  flow  pipes 
to  be,  as  before  stated,  tmree-quarters  fuU — ^in  fiMt,  the 
water  was  generally  put  into  the  pipes  where  the  quan- 
tity could  be  seen.  Simple  as  this  plan  may  seem  to  be, 
I  have  a  dear  recoUeotion  of  two  lean-to  vmeries  being 
heated  in  this  way  with  as  little  trouble  and  in  quito  as 
efficient  a  manner  as  any  I  have  had  to  deal  with  since, 
and  this  was  some  time  about  the  passing  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill. 

Subsequently  other  schemes  were  tried,  differing  more, 
it  must  be  oonfessed,  in  the  way  of  arranffing  the  pipes 
or  their  substitutes  than  in  the  boilers ;  ror  patents  for 
the  open  gutter  as  well  as  the  tank  were  taken  out, 
with,  I  expect,  loss  and  disappointment  to  iJl  parties; 
while  square,  flat,  and  half-circular  pipes  had  their  re- 
spective advocates.  Neither  was  cast  iron  the  only  sub- 
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stance  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  the  heated  liquid, 
for  copper,  tin,  and  sheet  iron  were  used.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  ever  saw  the  first-named,  but  I  remember  a  forcing 
house  heated  with  water  that  had  to  travel  through  closed- 
in  boxes  or  gutters  of  sheet  iron,  not  much  more  than 
1  inch  wide  by  a  foot  deep,  looking  exactly  like  as  many 
inch  boards  set  on  edge,  the  idea  being  that  the  more 
outside  surface  there  was  the  better ;  but  it  did  not  work 
well — ^not  half  so  well  as  a  plan  something  like  it  in  which 
the  water  travelled  in  a  continuous  vessel  like  a  8-inch 
plank  laid  on  the  flat.  This  method  was  supposed  to  be 
better  adapted  for  forming  a  shelf  for  plante,  or  for  any- 
thing that  was  wanted ;  and  ite  heating  qualities  seemed 
to  be  satisfactory,  for,  having  occasion  to  visit  the  place  not 
lonff  ago,  I  found  the  apparatus  still  working  after  a  service 
of  wirty-five  years.  O&er  fancy  pipes  or  modes  of  heat- 
ing came  into  vogue  for  a  time.  One  in  which  very  small 
pipes  of  less  than  an  inch  bore  were  employed  was  strongly 
advocated ;  this  was  called  the  high-pressure  system',  in 
consequence  of  the  water  being  closed  in,  there  being  no 
ventilation  nor  outlet,  but  a  sort  of  air-tight  chamber  of 
moderate  dimensions  in  which  the  steam  might  condense 
and  return  again  through  the  pipes,  its  advocates  assert- 
ing that  it  was  unnecessary  to  replenish  with  water,  as 
none  escaped.  This  plan  is  in  general  too  costly  for 
garden  structures,  and  has  been  limited  to  dwelling-houses 
and  public  buildings;  but  the  pipes  being  liable  to  get 
much  hotter  than  those  of  other  hot-water  apparatus,  it 
has  been  pronounced  dangerous,  and  some  insurance 
companies  object  to  its  use,  or  insist  on  the  pipes  being  a 
respectable  distance  from  timber.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  adhered  to,  for  I  noticed  a  new  church  heated  in 
this  way  not  long  ago,  where  the  pipes  almost  touched  the 
woodwork.  StiU,  this  method  is  not  adapted  for  garden 
structures,  and  Uie  advocates  of  the  tank  system  seem 
also  now  less  loud  in  their  praises  of  it  than  they  were 
some  twenty  yean  ago;  so  that  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  with  few  exceptions  the  bulk  of  the  hot- 
houses now  erected  and  heated  by  hot  water  are  warmed 
bv  4-inch  pipes,  which  seem  to  have  usurped  the  place  of 
eh  other  kinds,  and  the  ingenuity  or  experimente  of  those 
desirous  of  improving  heating  apparatus  would  appear  to 
be  now  all  centered  in  boilers. 

Of  boilers  the  last  twenty  years  have  given  us  great 
variety,  and  each  form  having  its  advocates,  it  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  give  an  opinion  on  their  respective  merite 
beyond  the  hint  to  those  about  erecting  them  and  who  are 
not  personally  versed  in  the  matter,  that  they  had  better 
not  adopt  any  that  is  asserted  to  effect  a  great  deal  of 
heating  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  coal  required  by  a 

food  saddle  boiler,  for  it  is  likely  they  will  be  disappointed, 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  saddle  cannot  be  improved, 
but  when  the  saving  of  fuel  amounte  to  so  lurge  a  pro- 
portion as  three-fot^ths  of  the  quantity,  suspidon  may 
justly  be  aroused,  and  the  issue  often  warrants  it.  A 
saving  of  a  smaller  proportion  ought  to  suffice  for  all 
reasonable  testimonials  of  merit.  Notwithstanding  the 
vaxmted  qualities  of  new  and  improved  boilers,  a  pound 
of  coal  can  only  give  off  a  certam  amount  of  heat,  and 
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no  more ;  aad  although  a  large  amonnt  of  heat  ib  nnqnes- 
tionably  wasted  in  most  heating  apparatoB,  no  eanfcriYwiee 
yet  adopted  ean  ntiliie  the  whole,  and  the  apparatnfl  moat  he 
Teiy  deleeftive  indeed  whieh  aUova  00  large  a  proportion  aa 
etated  ahowe  to  he  waited.  M  the  beat  eontrJTaneea  eannot 
prevent  a  eertaia  qnaatitj  being  loet  in  this  way,  we  may  take 
it  lor  granted  tiiat  no  heating  apparaitiui  yet  detiaed  la  fanlt- 
leaa.  One  general  law,  howerar,  aeeme  to  apply  to  aneh  appa- 
zatna,  and  that  ia,  wh«e  a  eonaiderable  quantity  of  piping  ia 
to  be  heated,  leaa  fael  ia  required  when  it  ia  aoeompliiued  by 
ona  boiler  than  lyy  eeyeral ;  bat  other  thinga  often  limit  thia, 
as  the  loaa  auatained  by  oonveying  the  heated  water  through 
ohannela  that  do  not  want  heating,  whioh  is  often  Uie  ease 
where  the  farthest  honse  in  a  range  requires  to  be  heated  and 
the  nearer  onea  do  not,  besides,  alao,  the  ineonTenienee  where 
any  misfortune  befalls  the  boiler  or  its  oonneotion  when  so 
mnoh  work  has  to  be  done.  It  is  all  yery  well  to  say  that  a 
seeond  boiler  has  been  fixed  in  reserve  to  meet  such  emergen- 
oies,  bat  there  are  always  i^pes,  elbows,  or  oonneoliottB  iteoed 
in  sndh  positions  in  a  large  apparailas  that  there  is  a  liaUfify 
aow  and  tlien  of  a  breakdown  wiMn  tiie  boBer  eannat  be  need 
until  they  be  aepsmd ;  lliasafaee,  too  aiainy  honaea  ovght  not 
to  be  heated  ttom.  ona  aowise  alcaa. 

Of  the  newer  abtfs  of  boilan  slaiming  tfaa  alteattan  of  tfaa 
public  I  hata  bat  ttttle  to  si^,  as  there  are  naz^  jof  wbiah  I 
have  nothadanjf  praetieal  eiperienee;  bat  one  that  was  biooght 
before  the  paUio  twenty-fiTO  years  ago  was,  I  think,  dtferving 
more  notiee  than  it  has  reoeiTed.    It  was  foraoed  in  the  shape 
of  a  spiral  screw,  so  that  the  flame  in  travelling  npwarda 
had  to  traverse  a  sqoaxe  flue,  three  oat  of  tlie  foor  sides  of 
which  were  boiler,  the  otiier  brickwork.    This,  from  practioal 
experience,  I  knew  asted  very  well,  as  also  did  the  m  oooioal 
boiler;  one  that  heats  portions  of  the  manaion  have  has  done 
ao  for  nearW  thirty  yearn,  and  doea  ita  doty  still  in  an  efficient 
manner.     It  has  the  advantage  of  being  laige,  and  is  ecose- 
qoently  not  Hable  to  the  chokiag-iip  in  the  feeding  place  as 
aaaali  hoilars  often  are.    Otiier  boilaca  haw  also  ttwar  advan- 
tages, but  I  find  the  saddle,  either  in  the  old  or  in  aome  of  the 
improved  forma,  is  after  all  the  moat  OMfal,  and  oonseqoently 
the  most  popalar.    Many  and  vaoons  have  been  the  sappoeed 
merits  of  tlw  different  boilers  invented,  and  wliich  have  been 
haoked-ap  by  testimonials  from  those  whose  opinion  is  worthy 
of  notice,  yet  somehow  these  boilers  fall  into  disose,  and  are 
succeeded  by  newer  inventions.    Many  years  ago  the  tubular 
boiler  was  the  fashion,  but  it  certainly  has  not  in  all  cases 
answered  the  expectations  entertained  of  it,  and  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  removed  to  make  way  for  the  old  saddle  again. 
Other  boilam  have  sofleced  a  similar  fate,  and  at  the  preaent 
time  some  attention  has  been  given  to  a  boitar  heated  from  a 
fire  which  alao  acta  as  a' sort  of  limekiln.    Of  the  meiits  of 
this  invention  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  but  if  I  ventorad  an 
opinion  it  would  be  that  its  popularity  will  be  of  only  abort 
duration,  as  it  certainly  does  not  seem  adapted  for  the  majoiify 
of  cases  where  glass  skuctures  require  heating,  and  I  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  a  year  or  two  do  not  consign  it  to  neglect,  if 
not  oblivion. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  mode  of  heating  yet  adopted  is 
perfect,  for  in  spite  of  all  the  contrivances  brought  to  bear  on 
the  matter,  a  waste  of  heat  always  takes  place,  and  to  limit 
this  waste  to  the  lowest  fraction  ia  the  aim  of  tfaoae  who 
attempt  the  reformation  of  our  boilers.  To  aeeompliah  tiiis 
object  all  kinds  of  vessels  containing  water  have  been  sid>. 
jected  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  Am  has  also  been  used  in 
other  ways  than  in  heating  water,  not  the  leest  important 
being  the  old  flae ;  and  where  a  cheap  house  is  built  merely 
to  winter  such  plants  as  want  protection  from  the  frost, 
a  flue  is  the  most  convenient  mode  of  aooomplishing  that 
object.  The  general  mode  of  heating  glass  structures  re- 
quired for  foroug  has  for  many  years  been  by  hot  water,  and 
the  improvements  in  joints  and  the  other  features  connected 
with  the  circulation  of  water  seem  to  be  so  well  understood 
at  the  preaent  day,  that  the  principal  requirement  appears  to 
be  a  more  eeonomioal  boiler— <me  that  will  receive  the  whole  of 
the  heat  the  fuel  ia  capable  of  imparting  without  any  kes,  r  r 
with  the  toast  that  is  poaaiUe,  for  the  neareat  approach  to  per- 
lection  that  can  be  attained  will  fall  short  of  economising  tiie 
whole  heat  the  fuel  is  capabto  of  giving  off.  When  combuatioii 
IB  so  regulated  as  to  insure  the  whole  heat  of  the  fuel  being 
directed  to  the  heating  of  the  object,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  be  able  to  say  that  our  heating  apparatuses  have 
reached  that  verge  of  perfection  which  is  the  aim  of  all  our 
boiler-makers ;  at  the  same  time  the  apparatus  should  be  of 


that  simple  kind  which  requires  the  minimum  of  attention. 
How  piearir  we  have  arrived  at  this  point  in  our  most  approved 
yir|A^^  qI  nflitting  iM^  of  ^^ftnrff**,  a"^  of  thfiair  mattflnf  on  ^^^«<^ 
qpinions  rather  than  facts  too  often  guide  our  judgment;  ia-> 
daed,  it  ia  difficult  to  dhwoeiateiha  one  from  the  olbar.  B* 
that  as  it  may,  there  ia  no  doubt  bat  the  various  advoeatos  of 
rival  healing  apparatuses  each  daim  to  have  arrived  at  % 
higher  dMree  of  perfection  than  tiieir  nei^boom.  Bow  far 
thi^  all  fail  short  of  fulfilling  what  is  required  in  thia  ws^  ia 
for  the  puUio  to  determine,  but  certam  it  is  then  is  jat  plenty 
of  room  lor  improvement.--J.  Bosaov. 


AUBIOULAB. 


lAxgtodloaaetha*  "« D.,  Dsa^,*' ia  calling  tha  aMenHon  of 
florists  back  to  tiielr  oM  but  now  almost  discarded  favourite^ 
the  Auricida.  To  anyone  who  has  a  taste  for  stotple  beauty  %. 
stand  of  these  mountain  gams  has  more  attraction  than  the 
gaudy  beds  of  flaring  colours  so  much  in  vogue ;  but  I  f  eur 
that  Nature  herself  has  set  a  limit  to  the  number  of  tiiosa 
wtio  eid*ivata  the  Anricala  i^  iothiddiag  its  rapid  wd  ck- 
tenriva  propagatian.  It  is  maaa  then  doadbtlai  if  liM  laigeal^ 
ptower  in  the  kiogdom  aould  aiqiplflr  a  aoatonsarwifli  Uooming 
HMntoansiil  all  tha  varieties  eoniained  even  in  "  D.*s  ^  short 
Uat  To  aml^  a  doaan  ooatomem  would  be  simply  an  im- 
poaaibilitT.    eeedlings  alone  can  be  multiplied  indefimtely. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  I  visited  that  veteran  grower,  Di^aon,. 
of  Acre  Lane.  He  complained  of  the  increasing  sm<^  of  tha 
locality,  and  the  injuzy  which  it  did  to  the  plants.  Bis  com* 
post  was  two  parts  loam,  one  sand,  one  peat,  and  two  old 
manure  dnrobably  cow). .  This  diifecs  somewhat  from  other 
recipee,  but  the  real  oUfienlty  Ilea  in  the  diilerent  meaninga 
which  different  persons  attach  to  tiM  word  *'  loam."  It  may 
mean  anything  from  the  atifleat  day  to  a  soil  approaehins 
sand.  Tha  thin  torfy  layer  which  ia  ioond  upon  chalk  downa 
would  peabaUy  be  the  fineat  aoii,  not  only  for  Auricula  eompoat^ 
but  for  flftsat  pvrpoaes. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  Amicnla  iM  canker.  It  is  with  diffi* 
deuce  that  I  offer  the  suggestion  that  this  probably  commence* 
either  at  the  point  whero  the  tap-root  has  been  shortened  in 
repotting,  or  where  offsets  have  been  removed  and  the  wounded 
part  has  been  buried  in  the  soil.  Pounded  charcoal  should  ba 
applied  to  cuts,  but  I  doubt  if  this  is  sufficient.  The  wounda 
in  the  stem  may  be  dried  and  healed  before  earthiag-up,  but 
this  cannot  be  done  with  the  cut  Mid  of  a  tap-root. 

Alpines  aro  pleasing  and  healthy.  Among  Unes  Oonspieai^ 
is  good,  but  might  be  better,  and  with  a  view  to  improve  it  I 
eroased  a  flower  with  tha  show  variety  Bmith's  Mrs.  Smith* 
Among  the  seedlings  two  turned  oat  very  good.  The  eolonr 
was  beautiful,  but  the  paate  was  yellow  like  the  female  paiant» 
The  habit  of  the  plants  also  was  quite  Alpine. — G.  0. 


LIQUID  VEBSus  SOLID  PXBTILISEBS. 

Thbbb  are  certain  periods  in  the  growth  of  fruit  trace  whan 
they  do  not  require  stimulants — ^for  instance,  when  they  com* 
mence  making  roota  in  spring,  alao  when  the  frtdt  on  theni 
is  approaching  maturity,  and  in  the  autumn  when  tha  wood 
should  be  ripening.  On  the  other  liand, .  dufing  tiba  ilnit 
swelling  of  the  fruit  a  httto  stimulant  is  generally  beneflefaL 
If  the  stamndant  is  mixed  frith  the  soil  tiie  trees,  of  cooma^ 
have  the  chance  of  partaking  of  it  continually ;  if  it  is  applied 
with  water,  then  it  can  be  given  just  at  the  time  the  trees  moat 
require  it.  When  ordinary  manure  is  applied  with  the  soil  ai 
the  time  of  j^anting«  the  trees  grow  vigorously  for  a  year 
or  two  and  bear  little  or  no  fruit;  when  they  become  lesa 
vigorous  and  b^jin  to  fruit,  the  benefit  of  the  manure,  if  they 
could  then  obtain  it,  might  &o  tibem  good,  but  it  is  decompoaed 
and  become  a  useless  inert  mass  that  rather  tende  to  lower 
flie  tempermturo  of  the  natural  soil  than  otherwise.  While  ii 
is  decomposing  it  affords  warmth  and  nooriehment,  but  that 
ia  generally  at  the  time  it  is  leaat  wanted.  TiMrefora  I  do  not 
thmk  it  ia  a  good  plan  to  mix  ordinary  manure  with  the  aoil 
in  wliich  permanent  trees  are  planted.  With  plants  that  on^f 
remain  one  or  two  yearsin  a  plaee  the  case  ia  dtferent;  by  the 
time  thi^  have  exhaastad  the  manure  they  are  removed,  and 
freeh  plants  and  fresh  manure  take  their  place. 

I  think  it  very  important  to  have  tibe  soil  of  the  right  teztura 
— ^neither  too  light  nor  too  heav^  and  dose,  but  in  such  a  atate 
that  it  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  time  to  admit  suffident 
air  and  water.  I  have  great  faith  in  aeration,  not  by  means  of 
perpendicular  pipes,  but  by  good  drainage  and  abnndanoe  of 
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witerftfiiBflda*  nlkflrlonginlarfalg.    No  cMbUiBg  or  taap- 
iDg  tlM  tmtmm  when  it  fa  mI  ntSfy  diy;  it  hwlMU  it,  md 
makMiDoMi  Md  Ikkn  groirMid  tli*iott  mw  by  dii>kuB«  hi 
air-y— gi.    Whia  rtahto  or  mj  other  kfaid  of  monro  thftt 
itViUkjuMl  tiba*  dMon^oMi  f^MUyii  Mosd  with  tho  Mil, 
the  ktliir  gntad^y  fsti  eloMr  m  tho  mman  dMugn,  aoi  im 
the  8iia  fa  in  A  iiwM  ooadiCion  lor  AdMlltlii«  air  thtti  U  wqqM 
withont  tho  nflMra.    If  It  omi  bo  dog^vy,  Md 
d  BUBMnod  ohoah  all  mvj  irail,  but  with  ponuMHBt 
thii  MBiol  bo  dono,  Md  Ihenteo  I  nyit  is  hotter  te>  VM 
ab  gojak-donojinfl  Banwo  ot  oil. 
I  httfo  mM  that  tnaa  do  not  recite  a  stioMdaat  irtion  oom- 
to  ttaha  root!  in  Ibo  sfofav.    Thoj  ioni  a  gioater 
of  iaetei  in  soil  that  la  lathw  poor  sad  ia.at  tho 
m/L    Tha7«|Dd«tthMa^»iUNiofthazi«lMit. 
hordar  into  o  gra^  mdk  or  aindor  faoap,  and  thara 
an  dinetioui,  not,  paAapa,  bawwMa  tha  «K»ral  walk 
hoap  aantaJM  wifBaJwit— dahaaant  lor  thoa  lor 
al  tiaaa,b«t  boaanau  th^  aro  aatkdnd  in  tha 
ynmm  tho  laedHi  aio  miaBawua,  aa  thay 
iBimrfah^  aso  in  a  poor  awoat  §oi^iiwm^  ManMbl^bos^p- 
that  Uqnid  laamiro  wonld  hanro  » ^mj  mailnd  and  bm- 
o«Mt,  and,  if  not  tand  too  oftan,  WMld  bo  hi^^f 
at  aaoh  oritioal  tteaa  •■  whm  Iha  flowwa  won 
oitHnf  or  tto  iMt  atoni^.    Whan  tho  IraH  la  appRMNdifaig 
ItaM  liBOit  wfll  boof  botin  ««»]% iT it ia not  too hi^^ 
iol    !ftoaa  aftn  lipan  Ihaii  branhoa  and  loola  boMar  and 
oarliar  in  a  aoil  that  ia  not  oTor-riflh,  and  th^ 


BOYAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  BOCIBTT. 

AjniL  1st. 

Thb  Coonotlraooni  on  ihia  oocaaion  waa  waU  dllod,  Baaaa  and 
Cyohunaos  being  aspeoially  attractlTa. 

Fbuct  Oomxittu.— Alfred  Smee.  Em..  P.It.S.,  In  tibteohair. 
Sir  John  Le  Ooutenr,  of  Jersey,  sent  a  dun  of  Pengethley  Pear, 
tHdeh,  in  his  eommnnioation,  he  stated  is  yeirfltte  thfa  season, 
fent  moao  sent  were  iiot  ripe.  Hr.  GeoigB  wheeler,  of  War- 
aalflster,  aent  a  dlah  of  a  seodUng  Apple  oalled  Whoeler^i  F»- 
fonrite.  but  the  froit  had  been  gathered  earlT,  and  being  pre- 
■ataiisiy  shrtralledy  the  Committee  eonid  not  laaM,  a  taioiiobia 
^adgaaent  npon  it. 

noBAJL  Oomu'rian^ — ^Ifr.  J.  Fraaer  in  iha  ohair.  7rom 
liesars.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  oame  a  liasdeyaUia  with  green 
ilowers  profusely  ^K>tted  with  brown,  as  auiet  in  colour  as 
K.  ignea,  Hanyana,  and  Yeitohii  are  brilliant;  Anthnriam 
ftoribnndnm,  with  small  leaves  and  a  white  spathe :  the  fine 
doable  Clematis  John  Gootd  Veiteh ;  Onoidiom  ftisoatam,  with 
m  palo  lip  having  a  large  dead  ptixple  and  brownish  yeUow  blotch 
in  the  ^ ;  Tea  Bose  Bneheas  of  Edinburgh,  nollood  in  onr 
foport  of  the  laat  meeting;  and  Boronii^  megaaligasa,  with 
■nroon  oriasaon  flowers,  yeDow  withhi,  with  a  oenspieaons 
green  oalyx,  and  highly  perfumed.  To  this  a  flxat-olasa  oer- 
iifieata  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Jaokman  A  Son,  of  WoUng 
IXxameirjf  aent  Clematis  Dnchess  of  Edinburgh,  with  palo  lilae 
flowera,  a  orees  between  the  patens  and  Jackmanni  types, 

From  Mr.  '^t^ams,  of  HoUowagr,  oame  a  misoeUaneoosjDroap 
consisting  of  Pahns,  Orehids,  Perns,  and  AmanrUids.  Of  the 
laat  Oriinme,  vermilion  with  green  bands  at  the  base  of  the 
oegmonts,  had  a  flraiobas  eexiifloate.  In  tho  same  eolloetion 
wore  Antharinn  Sehenerisnnm  Wiiliamaii  with  a  w4iito  spathe 
<*>-not,  however,  a  pore  white,  aa  aihibitad  amaUer  than  in  the 
acarlet  type,  but  tbis  was  probably  owing  to  tho  small  uses  of 
*4ho  plant  and  other  cironmstanoes.  Anthnrinm  orystaUinnm 
was  another  handsome  plant  of  the  same  genus  with  large  leaves 
broadly  silver-veined.  Messrs.  Staadish  &  Co.,  Boval  Narseriea, 
Ascot)  sent  a  gronp  of  ClematiseB,  Cinerarias,  and  Lady  Blanche 
white  Pink ;  and  Mr.  B.  Smith,  of  Woroeeter.  a  dosen  Japanese 
Haples,  some  of  whioh  had  leaves  of  remarkably  high  cdloar. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  the  Cheshnnt  Nurseries,  sent  a  splendid 
ooUeotion  of  Hoses  in  pots,  whioh  well  deserved  the  oxdtoral 
•onmendatsennwavded.  ThoaeinthodneatUoomwareCaniille 
Bsniaadin,  ImPraneo,  Annto  Laston^  Chaahnnt  Hybrid  (Teal 
wry  fii«cant,nadEtiinnoJUvat^  very  largo*  ICeaars.  Pan!  and 
Sen  hkewiso  oentribnted  nnaozoos  out  blooms.  Mr.  Perkins, 
gardener  to  Lord  Henniker,  Thomham  HalL  Suffolk,  sent  a  box 
ol  cut  blooms  of  Mwr6olud  Niel  of  remarkable  beanty.  Mr. 
H.  Bennett.  Manor  Fton  If nrsery,  Sfcapleford,  had  a  flnt-olaaa 
oertidoato  for  Hose  Dnohesa  of  BdinDorf^,  a  eood  deal  ro- 
aembling  Banmeas  BothsAild  in  eoloor.  From  the  sane  oxhl- 
Mtoroame  aboastand  of  Madame  Jcdea Maigottin, somowftwt 
Mogh,  oreaaa,  with  an  oaango  and  roae  oantso. 

UtJ^iMma,  gasdoMMb  H.  IdtOo,  Heq..  Oamhiidgo  ViUa, 
Twldhoahaai,  aent  a  aplendid  gronp  of  Cyelamenaw  Mioh  waa 
MPardod  n  oalftKal  soanwaBdatiow     Two  boaotifal  vwEiotias 


oaHed  Booa  Qoaen,  porpUsh  rose,  and  Boyal  Pinplo,  amoaoh^ 
ing  a  Tyrian  pnrple,  altogether  out  of  tho  ordinary  ran  ofoolonr^ 
were  awarded  flnt-olass  oertifieates. 

From  Mr.  B.  Dean.  Ealing  and  Bedf  ont.  eama  a  gronp  of  bed- 
ding Pansies  and  Violas,  notably  good  bemg  Viola  white  SwaO| 
together  with  several  very  free- flowering  beading  Polyanthuses, 
as  Viceroy,  palo  yellow,  with  an  oiango  centre,  and  Bnde.  white, 
with  an  orange  oentre.  Fancy  Po]vanuasPiirpnraa,from  the  same 
exhibitor,  had  a  first-claas  oertiiioate.  lb.  Bodolph  Barr,  Toot- 
ing, and  Bov.  W.  Sandall,  Bast  Lalworth,  WareluBii.  rent  ool- 
laotiona  of  Nardsaiis  in  competition  for  Meaaas.  Ban  a  Sogdon's 
piiaea*  From  Dr.  Penny,  Stoke  Newincton,  oanae  Zonal  Pehir* 
goninm  Imogene.  crimson  scarlet,  wiin  purpIe-Aoshed  lower 
petals,  deeper  and  finer  in  oolonr  than  lantae.  Mr.  Bennetti 
gardener  to  the  Mar^nis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield,  sent  specimens 
of  Capreasns  Lawsoniana  in  bloom,  and  the  me  from  which 
they  were  cnt  is  stated  to  bo  qnito  crimsoned  with  it.  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  Sion  House  Gardens,  sent  iino  eoasanplea  of  Bamboo 
grown  there.  ^ 

It  is  xnmoorod  that  negotiations  ara  en  fsot  with  fba  tlow  of 
holding  a  ptovinelal  ahow  either  at  tha  end  of  smnmer  or  in 
antnaMatBririiton;  and  lioin  the  spMtoi  tho ptoso,  from  tho 
Mborality  whion  the  ndlway  oomaany  havo  always  manileated 
on  tho  oooaaion  of  the  Brighton  SnowS|  and  from  the  enomtla 
and  aneoesafnl  manner  in  which  these  novo  bean  eondnoted,  wo 
have  littU  donbt  sodh  an  OTbibitton  would  be  satirfsfttory  in  ita 
results^ 


THE  WISATBDBB  IN  BBBSTaHIKB. 

As  ICr.  Beoord,  of  Vinton  Pad^,  gave  na  an  aoaonnt,  ia  tho 
Joonal  of  Marah  19th,  of  tho  weather  near  liaidatoM,  in 
Kent,  it  wiil  not  bo  ont  of  nlaoo  to  atala  how  fluav  daflwes  ol 
froat  wo  had  in  thia  neii^iboaxhood.  On  Tiaaday  aeining 
(Maroh  10th),  the  thomometor  waa  11**  below  fitooBng,  and  n 
good  deal  of  snow  fell  thronghont  tha  day ;  on  Wedneaday 
morning  it  was  Tt  and  on  Thursday  it  was  very  raw  and  cold ; 
frequent  falls  cl  snow  and  rain  ooeiured  daring  tho  day,  and 
the  frost  entirely  disappoarad.  Xho  blosaoms  of  tho  Aprioota 
that  were  esqMoidad  are  aU  deatroyed ;  that  waa  on  the  Tneaday 
morning,  bat  there  wore  vary  few  in  lull  flower,  attd  what  woro 
not  ont  are  all  sale.  They  are  protooted  with  Bpraoe  Fir 
bongha.  Poaefaaa  and  Keetarinea  wore  not  enffioianthr  ont  at 
tho  timo»  ao  that  they  aro  aale ;  and  on  all  tho  tioee  there  is  a 
great  show  for  bloom,  and  some  of  the  best  yonng  wood  I  ever 
sow  in  old  trees  oot  oC  doom,  some  of  them  having  been  j^anted 
noariy  thirty  ytam*  I  always  lay-in  plenty  of  yonng  wood 
during  tho  aaauner  Iron  their  eentrea  to  follow  up  the  old, 
and  ant  a  portion  of  it  out  ovoiy  ^cing.  There  are  vary  few 
plaeea  in  Der^raharo  where  they  ean  grow  Peaohoa  and  Keo* 
tarines  out  of  doora  at  all :  they  have  to  grow  them  under 
gilaaa.  I  have  not  protected  them  yet.  I  oover  thorn  with 
eommon  aarden  netting,  ansponded  from  under  the  ooping, 
and  looped  to  hooka  on  a  rail  at  tho  top  of  tha  wall,  and  tied 
ont  to  raila  along  the  front  of  the  trees,  about  4  feet  from 
them.  Whan  finished  it  looks  more  Uke  n  range  of  Peaeh 
houaea  from  end  to  end.  It  is  an  excellent  mode  of  proteeting 
the  Pesnhfrom  froat.  Wet  aa  the  season  was  lastyear  I  got  tho 
young  wood  well  ripened,  which  is  nmch  in  tho  trees'  favour, 
aa  they  withstand  the  oold  and  froat  better  in  the  spring.  I 
fliaiofaHjF  get  as  many  of  the  leavea  oit  aa  posrible  with  a  broom 
in  tho  early  part  of  tho  antomn,  so  as  to  have  the  wood 
thoroughly  ripesMd  before  the  winter  aeta  in,  and  tho  buda  aa 
plnmp  aa  possiblo^— W.  M.  P. 


ESTIMATIOK  OF  BOSBB. 

I BXAD  Mr.  Badoljffe's  oontribution  to  the  Journal  of  Maroh 
19th,  and  think  he  should  have  been  mora  explicit  about  the 
new  Boses  named  in  laat  year*s  election.  Ont  of  the  first  six, 
which  have  a  spegiAl  interest  for  mo  as  ^a  small  grower,  he 
on^  mentions  three,  and  by  tho  general  tone  of  his  remarka 
reverses  tho  judgment  of  twonty-nino  eminent  rosarians.  As 
to  the  others,  why  not  have  said  in  what  raspeot  they  are 
«  simply  miserable  ?  " 

In  oommon  with  many,  if  not  moat,  amatouis,  I  always 
receive  tho  glowing  praises  which  nurserymen  give  to  noveltiea 
with  eonriderable  caution ;  but  when  fourteen  or  fifteen  ama- 
teur rosarians  agreed  in  placing  Comtease  d^Oxford  1,  Etienno 
Levet  d,  and  Marquise  do  Gaatellano  S,  I  thought  myself  quite 
safe  in  buying  them,  and  Mr.  Badelyffe's  letter  will  stimulate 
tha  interaat  with  whioh  I  shall  watch  my  plants.    I  have  only 
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to  lay,  in  addition,  that  I  oannot  endorse  Mr.  Badelyffe's 
aeconnt  of  Edward  Morren.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  gardens  of 
two  friends  this  year,  and  whilst  I  admit  it  is  nearly  as  hig  as 
a  cabbage,  I  do  not  think  it  so  shapely  as  that  nsefnl  vegetable 
shotdd  be  if  properly  grown.— £.  L.  W.,  Yeovil. 


WBATHEBr-PBUIT  PROSPECTS— FORCING. 

Ths  weather  of  Maroh  10th  was  yezy  severe  here  (King's 
Lynn).  The  Aprioot  trees  were  well  advanced  in  bloom,  and 
they  present  the  appearance  even  now  of  having  been  scorched. 
A  few  late  blooms  have  opened,  bnt  they  seem  very  weak. 
Other  wall  trees  are  injured,  bnt  not,  I  think,  materially  at 
present ;  the  prospects  for  most  kinds  of  fmit  are  now  very 
good — ^better  than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past.  Onr 
Nectarines  and  Peaches  in-doors,  now  stoning,  are  a  fine  crop. 
I  have  not  had  to  thin  so  many  out  for  some  time.  Qrapes, 
likewise  stoning,  are  a  very  good  crop ;  others  now  blooming 
promise  to  be  equally  good. 

The  little  discossion  between  lir.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Tsylor 
was  veiy  interesting.  BCv  practice,  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
called  no  practice  at  all,  has  been  jnst  abont  midway,  while  I 
think  the  results  are  equal  to  either.  I  think  the  condnsion 
most  persons  will  come  to  will  be,  that  there  is  very  little  art 
or  skill  reqnired ;  but,  as  Mr.  Pearson  once  remarked,  **  None 
but  fools  have  secrets." 

Tonr  remarks  on  the  Mercory  I  can  sustain.  It  is  often 
very  nsefnl  as  a  stop-^  for  Spinach.  I  have  found  it  growing 
in  a  wild  state  here  m  two  places,  though  I  have  not  seen  it 
in  any  garden. 

Is  the  Catherine  Pear  synonymous  with  the  Windsor  Pear, 
as  « Green  Catharine"  would  show  it  to  be?— [No.  They 
are  both  named  in  old  lists.— Ens.]  < — John  Pmtt,  Oardener, 
Eillington  HtUU 

NOTES  FROM  MT  GARDEN.  1873.— No.  6. 

VBOETABLB8. 

Abb  we  any  better  off  than  our  fathers  were  in  the  vegetable 
portions  of  our  gardens?  or  are  all  the  highly- vaunted  im- 
provements blazoned  forth  in  catalogues  mere  windbags?  These 
are  questions  which  receive,  as  most  questions  do,  differing 
answers.  On  one  side  we  find  the  **  laudator  tevworU  oeH," 
who  sees  no  improvement,  who  abuses  all  catalogues,  and 
hesitates  not  to  pronounce  them  false  and  misleading ;  whUe, 
on  the  other  side,  we  have  those  who  think  the  gaideners  of 
other  days  mere  old  fogies,  the  produce  they  cultivated  coarse, 
and  the  range  of  their  repertoire  limited  indeed.  But  is  not 
the  golden  mean  here,  as  elsewhere,  probably  the  true  ground 
to  take  ?  for  surely  it  can  be  indisputiU>ly  proved  that  in  nearly 
every  vegetable  that  comes  to  our  tables,  either  hj  the  process 
of  selection  or  by  the  obtaining  of  new  varieties  by  seed,  we 
have  very  great  and  marked  improvements.  Let  me  take  one 
vegetable,  of  which  all  the  gardening  papers  are  full  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  endorse  all  the 
wonderful  things  that  are  said  as  to  the  earliness,  the  produc- 
tiveness, or  flavour  of  these  new  varieties.  Many  of  us  re- 
member how  good  old  William  Barnes,  in  his  blunt,  honest 
way,  used  to  laugh  at  them,  and  say  if  we  were  to  bcdieve  all 
that  is  said  as  to  earliness,  that  we  ought  to  have  Peas  some- 
where about  Easter,  for  each  variety  was  promised  some  days 
earlier  than  the  earliest  known.  But  can  anyone  be  bUnd  to 
the  merits,  as  compared  with  the  Peas  of  former  days,  of  such 
kinds  as  Ringleader,  or  some  of  Mr.  Laxton*s  new  ones— Har- 
binger, for  instance?  Now,  I  last  year  grew,  side  by  side, 
Bingleader,  Emerald  Gem,  Dickson's  First  and  Best,  and 
Sangster's  No.  1.  As  I  am  growing  the  first  three  this  year, 
I  could  see  no  difference  between  Ihe  first  two  as  to  their 
earliness,  although  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  their  appear- 
ance. Emerald  Gem  has  a  peculiarity  in  its  foliage,  in  that 
it  is  entirely  devoid  of  that  bloom  which  Peas  generally  have ; 
it  grows  from  2}  to  8  feet  in  height,  it  is  moderately  produc- 
tive, and  of  good  flavour.  Bingleader  (which  is  the  same  as 
Carter's  First  Crop)  grows  to  about  the  height  of  2  feet,  and 
in  my  soil  is  as  productive  as  one,  perhaps,  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect in  so  very  early  a  Pea,  although  in  ttie  changes  that  are 
being  made  by  hybridising  we  may  expect  to  find  a  Pea  which 
will  both  be  productive  and  early.  Dickson's  First  and  Best  is 
one  of  the  numerous  synonyms  of  Sangster's  No.  1 ;  perhaps 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  thcon  synonyms,  for  they  are  rather 
selected  strains  of  that  variety — the  same  may  be  said  of 
Sutton's  Early  Champion— and  valuable  Peas  they  are,  giving 


a  fair  crop,  and  as  th^  ripen-off  quieUy,  the  ground  is  ready 
soon  for  Celery,  or  any  ottier  crop  the  gardener  may  wish  to 
follow  with.  Another  Pea,  valuable  for  small  gardens,  although 
it  does  not  do  very  well  with  me,  is  Beck's  Little  Gem,  prolific, 
with  good-sized  peas  of  good  flavour.  In  the  same  way  is  a 
Pea  that  was  submitted  to  me  last  year  for  tzial,  and  which  I 
have  again  sown  this  year— Carter's  Early  Premium  Gem ;  it 
seems  to  be  more  robust  and  prolific,  and  much  of  the  same 
character.  Advancer  is  another  Pea  I  have  always  tried  to 
have ;  it  comes  in  after  Bady  Champion,  grows  to  the  height 
of  2  feet,  and  is  a  well-fiavoured  wrinkled  blue  Marrow.  Follow* 
ing  it  I  have  gsnerally  used  Princess  Boyal,  another  of  Dr. 
Maclean's  varieties,  and  this  year  have  Sutton's  selected  strain- 
of  it ;  it  grows  to  about  8  feet  high,  is  a  strong  and  vigorous, 
grower,  and,  like  nearly  all  Dr.  Maclean's  Peas,  is  of  good 
flavour.  For  general-crop  Peas  I  grew  last  year  Emperor  of 
the  Marrows,  Maelsan's  Best  of  All,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The- 
first  of  these  is  synonymous  with  British  Queen,  to  whieb 
there  are  a  large  number  of  Peas  bearing  the  same  reUtion. 
Best  of  All  I  found  a  most  excellent  Pea  for  a  general  crop,, 
robust  in  growth,  8  feet  in  height,  flavour  rich,  and,  to  my 
mind,  better  than  Yeltch's  Perfeetioa  or  others  of  the  sain^ 
dass.  As  to  Ne  Pins  Ultra,  there  ia  no  need  to  say  anything 
in  praise  of  this  the  veiy  best  of  all  late  Peas.  For  tbia 
year  I  have  on  trial  some  new  and  unnamed  Peas,  and  alio 
James's  Prolific,  Sutton's  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Berkshire- 
Challenge,  and  on  these,  if  spared,  I  hope  to  report  upon  by*- 
and-by. 

Of  Broceolis  I  can  say  nothing,  for  the  seed  supplied  to  ni» 
was  of  the  most  mixed  character,  and  an  invasion  of  rats  from 
a  broken  drain  at  the  bottom  of  my  garden  deprived  me  of 
more  than  half  of  them.  In  Celery  I  used  Leicester  Bed,  a 
very  excellent  variety,  and  Sandrin^iam  White :  both  of  these 
are  excellent  dwarf  varieties..  By-tibte-by,  I  do  n<ot  think  that 
it  is  of  the  least  importance  to  get  enormous  sticks  of  Celery ;, 
what  is  wanted  are  good,  sizeable,  crisp  heads.  I  have  other 
varieties  to  tiy  this  year.  Lettuce  is  a  vegetable  much  in  usa 
with  us,  and  from  very  early  to  very  late  I  always  like  to  have 
it.  My  first  crop  comes  in  under  those  admirable  contrivances' 
Looker's  Acme  Frame,  and  for  this  I  find  nothing  better  than 
Tom  Thumb,  or,  still  better,  Sutton's  Commodore  Nutt,  and 
to  second  it  Hammersmith.  I  do  not  find  that  Cos  Lettnees  a» 
a  rule  do  in  these  frames,  although  for  summer  use  I  would 
never  use  a  Cabbage  Lettuce  when  I  could  get  a  Cos.  I  have 
found  the  Paris  white  Cos  best ;  the  difilcul^,  especially  in 
dry  summers,  being  to  prevent  their  running  to  scmL  Buny^ 
varieties  are  advertised  as  not  having  this  tenden^,  but  aU. 
more  or  less  do  so.  In  Radishes  I  find  for  early  work  in  frames 
Wood's  Early  Frame  best;  and  for  after-work  none  can,  I 
think,  compare  with  the  French  Breakfast  Radish.  Of  Oniona 
I  grew  the  Improved  Reading  ^Sutton's),  James's  Long  Keep- 
ing, and  Nuneham  Park— all  of  them  excellent,  and  I  question 
if  any  better  are  grown. 

I  am  never  sure  whether  a  Melon  ought  to  be  classed  amongst 
fruits  or  vegetables,  and  it  is  one  of  those  cases  which  show 
the  diffiouliy  of  definitions.  However,  I  may  mention  here  that 
I  tried  Munro's  Little  Heath  last  year ;  and  although  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  it  is  equal  to  Scarlet  Gem  or  such  high- 
flavoured  varieties,  yet  I  found  it  hardy,  succeeding  in  a  frama 
with  very  little  bottom  heat,  and  it  was  of  very  fair  flavour. 
It  was  grown  under  conditions  where  Scarlet  Gem  would  have 
never  set  a  fruit. 

I  have  thus  run  through  most  of  the  vegetables  I  grew  last 
season ;  and  although  I  do  not  pretend  to  add  much  to  the 
stock  of  information  on  such  matters,  yet  it  may  interest  some 
one  who  has  a  small  garden  like  my  own  to  know  what  I  have 
found  to  succeed  with  me.— D.,  Deal, 


Mb.  J.  DsLAimr.— With  sincere  regret  we  have  to  announoe  the 
demise  of  an  excellent  gardener  and  a  truly  upright  man,  Mr. 
J.  Ddany,  of  Brennanstown  House  Gardens,  Co.  Dublin.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  discharged,  with  credit  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  his  respected  employer,  George  Pirn,  Esq., 
the  duties  of  steward  and  gardener.  In  both  capacities  Mr. 
Delany  was  very  successful.  Perhaps  the  very  finest  and  most 
successful  examples  of  Pine-growing  which  ever  came  under 
our  notice  were  grown  by  him  at  Brennanstown,  his  appliancee 
for  and  mode  of  cultivation  being  as  simple  as  they  were  suc- 
cessful. He,  too,  first  showed  in  Dublin  what  could  be  done 
with  the  Azalea,  and  for  several  years  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  cups  for  the  finest  examples  of  this  lovely  plant  found 
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their  way  to  Brennanstown.  One  of  the  traits  in  his  character 
which  I  we  admired  most  was  his  devoted  attachment  to  his 
employer,  and  we  are  glad  to  think  that  outside  the  widowed 
wife  and  orphan  children  none  mourn  his  early  demise  more 
than  Mr.  Pun.  This  was  shown  hy  every  kindness  during  his 
protracted  illness,  and  every  token  of  respect  paid  to  his 
memory  at  the  last.— (Im/i  Farmert'  Gazette.) 


PROVINCIAL  HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

[Sbcretabiss  will  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held.  Although  we  cannot  report 
them  f ally,  we  shall  readily  note  anything  especially  excellent, 
and  we  wish  for  information  on  such  specialities  to  be  sent 
to  us.] 


APRIL. 
Xioyal  CaledoaiAD,  let. 
BojAlHorticalturalof  Treland,  16ih. 
Cambridgeshire,  Sdrd. 
Maaohestor  Horticaltnral,  26th. 
Nottingham  Horticnltaxal,  20lh. 
Fennoy,  SOtb. 

MAY. 
Boyal  OxTordafalre,  6th. 


Oloooe8t«r  and  COieltaDhain,  7th. 

OlMgow,  8th  aad  9tb. 

Bath,  IStb. 

Royal  Jersey,  18th. 

Boyal  Hortioultoral  of  Ixaland,  21at. 

Cambridgeahlrc,  2lBt. 

Manoho8t«r,  22nd  to  20th. 

Southampton,  25th. 

Devon  and  Exeter,  20th. 


TRIUMPHAL  ARCH  AT  A  WEDDING. 

I  AM  anxious  to  erect  a  triumphal  arch.  The  most  ayailable 
position  is  over  the  entrance  gates  leading  to  the  village 
church,  and  I  thought  of  fixing  the  arch  on  the  stone  caps  oif 
the  pillars,  making  a  proyision  for  a  couple  of  plants  in  hloom, 
a  third  to  be  placed  on  the  centre.  We  have  a  lot  oif  fine 
Centaurea  plants,  would  not  their  silvery  leaves  do  to  mix  in 
with  the  evergreens  ?  Should  there  be  a  monogram  or  motto  ? 
If  so,  what  would  be  suitable  for  a  bridal  occasion  ?— J.  0. 

[The  plan  that  '*  J.  C."  seems  inclined  to  adopt  Ib  a  good 
one  under  certain  modifications,  and,  I  may  add,  ampliflea- 
tions.  Just  as  a  village  church  is  the  place  of  all  others  for  a 
wedding,  so  the  entrance  gates  to  that  church  are  at  Uie  most 
suited  place  for  a  triumphal  arch.  I  would  advise  that  the 
arch,  though  it  actually  begin  from  the  stone  caps  of  the 
pillars,  should,  to  the  eye,  begin  from  the  ground,  by  attaching 
evergreens,  with  flowers  intermingled,  to  the  pillars  them- 
selves. A  monogram  should  certainly  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
arch,  and  on  the  side  at  which  you  approach  the  church — 
t.«.,  on  the  way  in.  All  churches  and  all  church  deeorations 
should  look  one  way,  but  this  arch,  seen  prominently  on  both 
■ides,  must  be  so  made  as  to  bear  inspection  from  the  church 
side  as  well.  The  monogram  should  be  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom's initials  intermingled  or  crossed,  and  be  of  white 
flowers.  On  the  top  of  the  pillars  the  plants  in  bloom  may 
be  placed,  but  I  rather  fear  they  would  to  a  degree  spoil  the 
shape  of  the  arch ;  but  the  eye  will  tell  this  at  a  glance.  As 
to  using  variegated  leaves,  let  them  be  in  dusters,  as,  if  not, 
they  make  an  arch  look  speckled,  but  bright  green  and  bri^t 
flowers  show  beet.  Mottoes  are  apt  to  be  too  long  and  un- 
manageable, or  short  and  meaningless :  perhaps  they  are  more 
suited  to  a  dower  show  or  a  triumphal  entry.  Recently  I  was 
present  at  a  wedding  in  a  village  church,  and  there  was  an 
arch  a  little  way  behind  the  wedding  group,  so  arranged  that 
all  the  party,  veil-covered  maids,  best  man,d;c.,  were  separated 
from  the  throng  of  lookers-on.  The  effect,  to  my  mind,  was 
better  than  an  arch  placed  simply  over  the  bridal  pair,  but 
much,  of  course,  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  church  and  the 
internal  arrangements. — ^Wiltshibb  Rbctob.] 


HEATING  BY  GAS. 


Sebing  in  your  Journal  of  August,  1878,  a  representation  of 
a  small  gas  boiler,  I  orderd  the  liu-ge  size,  32«.  My  greenhouse 
is  18  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  11  feet  high,  span-roofed. 
The  south  end  is  built  against  a  wash-house,  which  entirely 
keeps  the  sun  off  the  end ;  on  the  east  side  it  is  built  on  a 
6-feet  wall,  and  is  exposed  to  east  and  west  winds.  The  inside 
arrangements  are  a  centre  stage  with  walk  round,  and  a  flat 
stage  under  the  west  window.  I  placed  the  boiler  at  the  north 
end,  and  carried  a  2-inoh  pipe  under  the  west  stage  to  the  end, 
and  back  directly  to  the  boiler,  making  34  feet  of  piping.  This 
kept  frost  out,  even  when,  on  March  10th,  the  thermometer 
showed  22*^  of  frost.  I  have  only  one  No.  4  burner  to  the 
boiler.  I  grow  Ferns,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Lilies,  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  Ac.  I  use  the  boiler  simply  to  keep  out  frost  and 
damp.    It  did  not  cost  6«.  for  the  last  three  months  of  1878 


for  gas.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  it.  The  above  facts  may 
perhaps  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers.— Pbeston, 
Lancashire. 

TOP  VENTILATION. 

In  answer  to  a  query  how  this  is  best  managed,  we  reprint 
details  published  long  since  by  ourselves  and  Mr.  Loudon. 
The  following  plan  has  answered  perfectly : — 

Every  alternate  square  next  the  top  is  framed  (size  81  by  34) ; 
but,  instead  of  being  hinged,  is  pivoted  just  sufficiently  out  of 
the  centre  to  cause  the 
top  edge  of  the  frame 
to    hang    downwards 
when    left    to    itself 

In  this  position  what 
is  generally  known  as 
"  the  up-and-down- 
cast  '*  system  of  venti- 
lation has  fuU  play; 
the  rarefied  air  escapes 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  pointing  upwards,  and  fresh  colder 
air  descends  in  the  direction  of  the  other  arrow.    And  in  wet 
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Fig.  2. 

weather,  or  when  bhowers  may  be  expected,  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  still  oomparaiively  high,  if  the  pivoted  frame  be  brought 
nearly  horizontal,  the  bottom  edge  being  very  slightly  lower 

tban  the  top,  there  will  still 
be  an  aperture  of  some  3  to 
6  inches,  varying  according 
to  the  angle  of  the  roof,  at 
each  edge  of  the  frame ;  so 
that  ventilation  still  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  manner, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  while 
— as  the  top  edge  of  the 
frame  is  protected  by  the 
ridge-board,  and  the  glass 
projects  about  an  inch  over 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  frame 
— ^no  rain  whatever  can  enter 
the  house. 

The  amount  of  ventilation 
iB  regulated  in  this  way :  A 
quarter-inch  wire  a  (fig.i)\B 
suspended  on  pullies  h  from 
the  rafters.  A  light  chain  c, 
about  18  inches  long,  is 
fastened  to  the  bottom  edge 
of  each  frame,  passes  under 
pullies  (Z,  fixed  to  a  cross- 
piece  «,  and  is  fastened  by 
its  olhor  end  to  the  wire. 
One  end  of  the  wire  termi- 
nates in  a  piece  of  rather 
stronger  chidn  /,  which  can 
be  secured  at  any  point  by 
placing  one  of  the  links  over 
a  nail  driven  into  the  door- 
,  post.     On  account  of  tiie 

■  glazed  frames  being  nearly 

Fig.  8.  balanced,  the  slightest  effort 

moves  the  whole  simultane- 
ously. In  a  house  120  feet  long  half  the  frames  are  moved 
from  one  end,  and  half  from  the  other,  and  a  pull  by  one  hand 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  close  either  set.  As  far  as  opening 
goes,  that  requires  no  effort  at  all ;  the  chain/  is  released,  and 
the  top  edge  of  each  frame  descends  by  its  own  gravity.  If 
the  frames  were  made  to  overbalance  tiie  other  way,  as  may 
seem  more  natural— that  is,  with  the  bottom  edge  to  hang 
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downwards,  no  top  air  could  be  given  in  wet  weather  without 
rain  coming  in  ;  nor  would  the  roof  be  watertight  even  when 
the  frames  were  closed.  The  frames,  also,  when  open,  as  in 
fig.  1,  are  better  defended,  by  the  tension  of  their  chains,  from 
the  action  of  all  wind  but  the  north,  than  they  would  be  if 
inclined  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  following  mode  of  hanging  the  roof  sashes  of  a  con- 
servatory is  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  a 
self-balanced  chandelier.  A  cord  from  each  sash  passes  over 
a  pulley  (fig.  3,  a),  and  is  joined  under  the  stage  (c),  where  a 
weight  (6),  is  attached  to  them  by  another  pulley,  and  may 
either  be  limited  in  its  descent  by  the  ground  (d),  or  by  the 
length  of  line.  By  this  arrangement,  easily  understood,  either 
or  both  sashes  may  be  opened  to  any  extent  by  a  very  slight 
motion  of  the  line,  and  without  the  least  derangement  of  the 
t>lants,  or  unsightly  fastenings  of  the  cord. 


CISSUS  DISCOLOR. 


WuEN  this  old  and  well-known  climber  la  well  grown  there 
is  none  that  surpasses  it  in  beauty.  The  soil  should  be  a  com- 
bination of  sandy  peat  and  strong  fibry  loam,  with  well-^e- 
oomposed  hotbed  and  old  cow  dung,  and  silver  sand.  Being 
a  very  rapid  grower,  it  requires  a  rich  soil.  It  also  requires 
shading,  otherwise  the  rich  colouring  will  fade  quickly.  It 
loves  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
not  to  syringe  the  foliage ;  wherever  water  falls  It  spoila  the 
metallic  lustre. 

I  have  grown  it  in  several  ways— on  a  flat  trellis,  and  on  a 
wire  balloon.  Either  way  it  la  very  beautiful.  I  have  also 
grown  it  trained  up  one  of  the  iron  supports  of  the  stove, 
together  with  Thunbergia  Harrisi ;  the  lovely  blue  flowers  of 
the  latter  intermixed  with  the  Clssus  discolor  had  a  charming 
effect. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  top  shoots  cut 
clean  at  the  joint.  Plant  them  in  a  pot  with  a  bell-glass  to  fit, 
place  over  the  hole  a  piece  of  charcoal  or  oyster-shell,  and  on 
this  a  layer  of  small  broken  crocks,  and  above  this  a  small 
layer  of  moss,  and  lastly  as  much  of  the  above-mentioned 
compost  as  will  come  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim ;  fill  that 
inch  with  pure  silver  sand,  give  a  gentle  watering,  and  as  soon 
as  the  water  has  sunk  and  the  sand  is  firm  plant  the  cuttings, 
taking  care  to  dose  the  sand  round  each  cutting,  give  a  gentle 
watering,  and  put  on  the  bell-glass.  Every  morning  take  off  the 
bell-glass  and  wipe  it.  The  pot  should  be  plunged  in  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse  in  a  brisk  heat,  and  shaded  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day. — F.  P.  Luckhubst. 


TO  YOUNG  GARDENERS  ON  RENOVATING  OLD 
FRUIT  TREES  AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS.— No.  5. 

A  Tuxx  which  is  a  **  model  of  training  "  is  often  considered 
to  be  one  in  which  the  branches  are  carried  in  their  several 
directions  with  great  nicety,  the  brushwood  being  kept  well  in. 
But  does  this  conduce  to  fertility  or  sterility,  and  does  It  im- 
prove the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  fruit  ?  Does  it  not  rather 
cause  the  deterioration  of  aU  that  is  most  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  fruit?  If  you  doubt  it,  go  into  any  garden 
where  trees  have  been  so  treated  for  twelve  or  eighteen  years, 
and  notice  the  fruit — small,  scabby,  cracked,  and  deformed; 
compare  them  with  the  fruit  growing  on  the  young  wood  at 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  or  with  those  on  a  young  tree 
near,  and  mark  the  dlfiFerences  in  size,  shape,  and  hue,  and  when 
ripe  the  differences  in  texture  and  flavour.  You  will  then,  I 
think,  endeavour  to  secure  more  young  wood  in  your  trees. 
We  hear  much  about  planting  more  fruit  trees,  but  do  we  ob- 
tain the  maximum  quantity  of  good  fruit  from  those  which  we 
already  have  ?  If  we  think  so,  let  us  examine  the  thousands 
of  well-trained  trees  that  are  at  present  growing  in  our  gardens, 
and  I  venture  to  say  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
do  not.  Why  ?  Simply  in  three  out  of  four  instances  because 
we  persist  in  that  hurd-and-fast  rule  of  what  is  called  model 
training.  We  see  trees  covering  yards  of  walls  or  other  space, 
with  just  a  few  fruit  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  the 
remainder  of  these  being  straight  lines  of  luxuriant  foliage  and 
slkoots. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  whilst  securing  young 
bearing  wood  we  cannot  have  a  tree  with  pleasing  and  graceful 
outlines.  It  can  be  a  model  of  training,  and  yet  be  full  of 
yotmg  wood,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  Peach  or  Morello 
Cherry  tree.  We  are  startled  every  now  and  then  by  certain 
exhibitors  never  heard  of  before  making  a  sweep  of  all  the 


prizes  for  fruit,  and  in  a  year  or  two  they  fall  back  to  the  level 
of  their  neighbours.  Need  we  ac>k  the  reason  of  this  ?  Or  does 
it  not  at  once  suggest  itself  that  the  wood  of  those  young 
Vines  or  Pears  is  now  older,  and  produces  a  greater  number  of 
fruit,  but  of  much  less  size  ?  From  this  we  ought  to  learn  the 
wisdom  of  laylng-in  annually  a  succession  of  young  wood. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  get  such  fine  fruit  from  young  wood 
laid  in  an  old  tree  as  from  that  on  a  quite  young  one  (Cherries 
of  the  Duke  and  Heart  tribe  excepted),  but  we  can,  neverthe- 
less, obtain  far  better  fruit  than  from  the  old  scrubby  wdod. 
We  seldom  think  of  renovating,  except  when  a  tree  is  not  a 
model  of  training,  and  we  think  little  of  renovating  to  get 
abundance  of  fine  fruit.  We  often  delay  displacing  old 
branches  for  young,  but  those  who  wish  can  make  a  com- 
promise by  taking  out  every  alternate  old  branch,  and  filllng- 
up  the  whole  space  with  young  wood,  to  be  removed  as  the 
young  principal  shoot  grows ;  and  when  this  is  of  the  required 
length  the  old  branch  should  be  amputated,  and  the  space 
again  filled  up  as  before  from  the  young  branch.  By  this 
system  we  serve  two  purposes  :  we  retain  a  crop  of  fruit,  and 
do  not  cause  a  sudden  shock  to  the  tree. 

There  are  shoots  with  bloom-buds  and  others  with  none. 
We  will  suppose  that  those  with  bloom-buds  will  produce  a 
crop  of  fruit ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  tbe  following  year 
the  fruit  spur  throws  out  one  or  two  weak  growths,  wluch  of 
course  are  to  be  pinched-in,  but  it  is  many  years  before  they 
are  sufiddently  strong  to  produce  a  fruit- bud.  I  believe  not 
one  in  a  score  ever  does.  We  get  buds  formed  near  them,  and 
such,  though  weak,  will  produce  blooms  in  a  year  or  two. 
There  are  a  few  varieties,  especially  of  Apples,  which  will  form 
two  bloom-buds  a  year  after  on  an  old  fruit  spur  Instead  of  the 
wiry  shoots,  but  they  are  the  exception.  Though  we  cannot 
leave  those  weak  growths  on  wall  trees  without  being  denounced 
as  slovenly  fruit-growers,  we  can  leave  them  on  bush,  pyramidal, 
and  similar  trees,  because  they  are  almost  certain,  if  left 
entire,  to  produce  a  bloom-bud  at  their  end  the  second  year, 
when  we  shall  find  them  from  6  to  8  inches  long.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  that  will  bear  fruit  in  no 
other  way  but  on  the  tips  of  these  wiry  shoots,  and  by  re- 
moving them  many  fall  in  securing  a  crop  of  some  varieties. 

I  have  long  come  to  the  conclusion  that  very  little  good 
comes  of  pinching  in  summer,  or  pruning  these  weiJc  shoots 
in  winter,  to  within  an  inch  or  so,  with  a  view  of  inducing 
them  to  put  forth  other  growths.  The  eyes  are  so  weak,  that 
before  they  have  time  to  collect  energy  sufficient  to  start 
into  growth  their  stronger  neighbours  have  run  away  with  the 
food.  Hence  the  numerous  small  dead  spurs  we  find  clustered 
together  in  trees  that  have  been  under  a  person  who  gives 
little  attention  to  the  subject.  We  have  but  twe  things  to  do : 
one  is  to  take  them  dean  out  the  first  year ;  the  other  is  to 
leave  them  until  they  have  fruited  and  then  clear  them  od, 
but  never  shorten  them. 

According  to  my  idea,  as  soon  as  the  shoot  with  the  bloom- 
buds  has  performed  its  duty  it  is  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  following 
year  another  young  one  laid  in,  and  so  keep  up  a  succession  of 
young  shoots,  having  the  tree  full  of  one,  two,  and  three,  or,  in 
certain  chance  cases,  four-year-old  wood.  We  may  then  reason- 
ably expect  a  continued  supply  of  fine  fruit.  This  is  no  theory. 
I  have  carried  the  system  out  for  some  time  with  the  best  results 
in  renovating  old  or  neglected  trees.  So  certain  am  I  of  the 
utility  of  the  practice,  that  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  any 
person  wishing  to  grow  high-class  fruit.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  to  keep  up  a  good  stock  of  young  .shoots  to  lay-in 
there  must  be  a  good  border  for  the  roots,  otherwise,  after  a 
few  years,  I  find  the  trees  oease  to  produce  dioots.  Cnt-ofI  a 
shoot,  and  it  will  at  once  commence  to  form  another ;  but  lay 
it  in,  and  fruit  is  produced  and  but  litUe  growth.  Budding 
and  grafting  in  their  different  forms  to  fill-up  naked  parts  I 
presume  are  well  understood. — John  Tatlob. 


VALUE  OF  POULTRY  DUNG  AS  A  MANURE. 

Colonel  Wabino,  in  his  "  Elements  of  (American)  Agricul- 
ture," says :— *•  Poultry  manure  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to 
Peruvian  guano,  except  that  it  contains  more  water.  If  granted 
that  a  hen  wlU  consume,  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  meat, 
and  vegetables,  during  the  year,  the  equivalent  of  two  bushels 
of  com,  which  weigh  120  lbs.,  then  it  is  certainly  low  enough 
to  place  the  excrement— the  result  of  the  digestion  of  these  two 
bushels — as  equivalent  to  15  lbs.  of  guano.  As  the  manure  from 
one  hundred  fowls  during  a  year  would  amount  to  1500  lbs.  of 
guano,  taking  the  above  supposition  as  at  least  safe,  and  aa 
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800  Ibi.  ifl  ordinarily  raffident  for  an  acre  of  com,  it  will  be 
leen  that  the  mannre  from  one  hundred  fowls  will  make  eom- 
poet  enough  for  five  acres.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  by 
the  writer  of  applying  to  one  aore  of  com  the  mannre  of  twenty 
hens  one  year,  mixed  with  swamp  mnok,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  hen  mannre  and  three  parts  mnok,  and  the  resnlt  was 
a  better  orop  than  npon  an  adjoining  aere  enriched,  for  the 
sake  of  experiment,  with  a  good  fairordinazy  dressing  of  stable 
mannre. 

THE  OLDEST  EXISTING  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

At  the  centenary  meeting  of  the  Nottingham  Horticnltnral 
Society,  hrid  on  the  22nd  April,  1861,  it  was  nnanimonsly  re- 
iolTed  to  print  the  following  record  of  the  rerival  of  this 
ancient  Society : — 

The  first  record  found  of  the  reviyal  of  this  Society  is  in 
*'Ayteough*t  Nottirtgham  Caurant,'*  yoI.  35,  under  date 
Apni  4th,  1761,  in  which  is  contained  the  following  advertise- 
ment : — 

'*  To  ALL  GbNTLKMEK  AND  OtHEBB  WHO  DbLIOHT  IN  FlOWBBS. 

— To  revive  the  Ancient  Society  of  Floweriits  their  company  is 
desired  to  dine  at  Mr.  William  Taylor's  at  the  Roe  Buck,  in 
James's  Lane,  Nottingham,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  day  of 
April,  1761.  There  will  be  a  Show  of  Flowers  for  the  following 
prizes : — Five  shillings  for  the  best  Auricula ;  the  same  for  the 
best  seedling ;  and  the  same  for  the  best  Polianthos." 

The  word  revive  in  the  abore  advertisement  is  printed  in 
italic,  deariy  proving  the  Society  to  have  existed  before  that 
time.  The  next  advertisement  is  from  the  same  paper,  dated 
2oth  July,  1761. 

"  All  Gentlemen  and  others  who  delight  in  flowers  are  desired 
to  meet  at  Mr.  William  Taylor's,  the  sign  of  the  Roe  Buck,  in 
St.  James's  Lane,  Nottingham,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of 
August,  1761,  being  appointed  by  the  Society  for  the  Carnation 
Show,  and  are  desired  to  bring  with  them  what  rarities  their 
gardens  afford." 

This,  it  is  submitted,  proves,  considering  espedaUy  the  words 
**  being  appointed  by  the  Society  for  the  Carnation  Show," 
that  the  Society  waa  revived  according  to  the  previous  adver- 
tisement, and  the  Exhibitions  have  been  regularly  hM  from 
this  revival  until  the  present  time,  and  were  first  held  at  the 
Roe  Back,  in  St.  James's  Lane,  where,  by  the  same  paper,  they 
remained  until  the  year  1778,  when  on  Mr.  William  Taylor's 
removing  from  tibe  Boe  Buck  to  the  Bull's  Head,  Middle  Pave- 
ment, in  that  year,  the  Socie^  removed  with  him,  and  held 
their  Exhibitions  there  during  that  year  only.  This  year  (1778) 
likewise,  Mr.  William  Archer  was  dected  President  and  Secre- 
tary, and  so  remained  for  twenty-three  years — ^viz.,  unlil  the 
year  1796. 

The  title  of  the  Society  from  1761  to  1784  was  '*  The  Ancient 
Society  of  Florists;"  from  1785  to  1828,  *<The  Ancient  and 
Friendly  Society  of  Florists ;"  from  1829  to  1845,  "  The 
Nottingham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society;"  and  now, 
**  The  Nottingham  Horticultural  Society,"  and  in  union  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


BLENHEIM  HOUSE, 

THX  81AT  OF  THE  DUXB  OF  MABLBOBOUaH. 

We  know  of  no  mansion  in  England  similarly  connected 
wiHh  celebrities.  Here  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Roman  villa. 
In  Saxon  times  Alfred  the  Great  resided  here,  and  here  he 
trandated  Boetius.  Subsequent  Saxon  monarohs  were  here 
resident,  and  some  of  their  laws  are  hence  dated.  When  the 
Norman  dynasty  prevailed  it  still  remained  a  royal  pailaoe.  By 
Henry  I.  it  was  reconstructed,  and  the  park  enclosed  by  a 
wall.  H^re  Henry  II.  lodged  Fair  Bosamond.  Here  was  bom 
Edward  so  celebrated  as  *'the  Black  Prince."  Here  Queen 
Mary  confined  her  sister  and  successor  Elizabeth.  Chaucer 
lived  at  Woodstock,  looked  upon  the  palace  from  his  garden, 
and  passed  to  it  in  his  walks  down  the  valley  of  the  Glyme. 
During  all  that  period  and  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
it  remained  a  part  of  the  Crown  domains.  She  recommended 
it  to  be  alienated  and  settled  in  perpettdty  upon  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  his  heirs.  Tbds  was  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  was  to  be  thenceforward  named  after  his  most 
eelelvated  victory.  Blenheim  comprises  the  honour  of  Wood- 
stock. The  whole  is  extra-parochial.  It  is  held  of  the  Crown 
by  grand  seijeanty,  being  the  presentation  at  the  Castle  of 
Windsor  on  August  2nd,  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of 


B!enheim,  of  a  French  standard.  The  grant  was  confirmed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1705,  and  £500,000  voted  to  eomplete 
the  residence.  It  was  completed  in  1715,  but  at  a  cost  ap- 
proaching to  double  the  sum  named.  The  outlay  is  said  to 
have  been  £950,000 ;  the  kitchen  costing  £10,000  of  that  sum. 

Sarah,  wife  of  the  great  Duke,  unfortunately  had  no  taste 
for  the  antique,  so  she  had  the  remains  of  the  king's  palace 
pulled  down  and  sold  the  materials.  The  remains  were  near 
Blenheim,  and  part  of  them  were  the  Gatehouse  in  which 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Princess,  had  been  imprisoned^  and  a 
part  of  the  world-famed  "  Rosamond's  Bower."  They  might 
have  been  planted  around,  so  as  to  be  highly  ornamental. 

Princely  as  the  Palace  of  Blenheim  is,  not  less  so  is  the 
domain  surrounding  it,  for  the  park  is  nearly  three  thousand 
acres  in  extant,  and  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  miles  in  circumference.  Its  surface  is  naturally 
well  suited  for  the  exercise  of  the  landscape  gardener's  art, 
especially  in  the  production  of  grand  effects,  being  marked  with 
bold  undulations,  and  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Glyme,  which 
now  forms  the  bed  of  an  extensive  lake,  whilst  the  extent  admits 
of  woods  and  plantations  which  would  in  a  smaller  space  be 
altogether  inadmissible,  and  of  vistas  miles  in  length.  The 
pleasure  grounds  cover  three  hundred  acres,  160  of  which  are 
under  the  machine  and  scythe,  and  the  extent  of  kept  ground 
is  probably  not  equalled  at  any  other  place  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

We  will  start  from  that  part  of  the  grounds  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  palace,  and  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  their  present 
state  and  what  is  being  done  by  wa7  of  improvement.    Here 
there  is  a  space  of  forty  acres  or  more,  in  which  ancient  Ivy- 
covered  Oaks,  in  many  instanoes  much  decayed,  occur   at 
intervals  amongst  sweeps  of  Laurels ;  and  through  it  runs  an 
avenue  terminating  with  a  view  of  the  gate  leading  to  Wood- 
stock, erected  by  the  first  Duchess  the  year  after  the  Duke's 
death.    Other  ways  strike  right  and  left  in  every  direction 
among  beds  of  Laurels  kept  dwarf  with  the  knife.  Deodars, 
Hollies,  and  Yews.    A  view  is  also  gained  of  the  outlet  of  the 
lake  as  well  as  over  the  park.    To  secure  these  objects  the 
Laurds  have  been  cut  much  lower  than  they  were  formerly 
allowed  to  grow,  and  this  is  certainly  an  improvement,  as  it 
has  been  the  means  of  opening-up  views  which  were  shut  out 
by  dense  screens  of  shrabs.     Much  has  been  done  by  the 
present  gardener,  Mr.  Temple,  in  this  respect,  and  one  of  his 
predecessors,  Mr.  Tumbnll,  who  was  famous  for  his  Grape- 
growing  achievements,  had  before  Mr.  Temple's  time  done 
good  work  in  the  same  direction.    Near  this  point  are  the 
aviaries,  principslly  stocked  with  Gkxlden  and  Silver  Pheasants ; 
sevend  fine  Cedars  are  on  the  left  of  the  main  avenue,  and 
a  selection  of  young  specimen  Conifers  have,  besides,  been 
planted  to  give  variety.    In  order  to  form  a  continuation, 
shrubs  from  all  parts  of  the  grounds  have  recently  been  brought 
thither  with  great  labour  and  planted  with  an  excellent  pro- 
spect of  success.    Two  old  Oaks  covered  wiUi  Ivy  here  form 
picturesque  objects ;  and  a  little  further  on,  where  there  is  a 
cross  avenue,  is  a  Girecian  summer-house  called  the  Temple  of 
Health,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  recovery  of  George 
HI.  after  a  visit  to  Blenheim.    Passing  onwards  we  gain  a 
view  of  the  south  front  of  the  mansion,  but  oar  way  lies  past 
its  east  side,  where  the  flower  garden  is.     This  has  been 
entirely  remodelled,  a  number  of  specimen  variegated  Hollies 
introduced  as  stand-points  to  give  relief  to  the  sunk  beds,  and 
these  reduced  in  size  by  increasing  the  breadth  of  the  sur- 
rounding turf.    The  whole  is  encompassed  by  a  neat  chain 
pattern  in  Box.     We  consider  that  Mr.  Temple  has  done 
wisely  in  reducing  the  size  of  the  large  beds  in  the  centre  of 
this  garden,  for  these,  even  as  they  are,  must  swallow-up 
thousands  of  plants  which  require  wintering  under  glass,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  labour  not  only  there  bat  in  the  ground. 
The  next  important  object  after  passing  the  end  of  an  avenue 
of  Elms  averaging  100  feet  high,  running  east  and  west,  is  the 
handsome  conservatory  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Titian 
Gallery,  which  was  consumed  by  fire  some  years  ago.    This 
structure  is  180  feet  long,  and  is  glazed  with  rough  plate  glass, 
which  is  found  to  answer  very  well.    A  new  edging,  a  com- 
position in  imitation  of  stone,  has  recently  been  laid  down  by 
Messrs.  Rosher,  and  so  well  is  it  liked  that  it  is  ultiihately  to 
be  carried  throughout  the  house.    At  the  time  of  our  visit 
there  was  an  excellent  display  of  Roses,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Primulas,  bulbs,  Ao. 

We  now  reach  ttie  north  front  of  the  Palace,  and  catch  a 
view,  a  mile  off,  of  the  column  erected  to  commemorate  the 
victories  of  the  first  Duke,  and  which  is  130  feet  high.    Here, 
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too,  w«  alio  obttiu  a  diatuit  view  of  the  lake  and  the  Orand 
Bridge,  which  fotms  a  notable  lealoie,  the  piiDoipal  aroh  being 
101  feet  epan,  and  upwards  ol  50  leet  above  the  water.  To 
the  west  of  this  bridge  is  Bosumond'A  Well,  aod  to  the  east  is 
■aid  to  have  been  the  lita  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Woodatock, 
ot  which,  hooerer,  ai  already  stated,  not  a  trace  ramuna. 

It  if,  howeveT,  on  the  west  Bide  that  the  t^ronndi  are  seen  in 
their  most  pictnreeqoe  aapeot.  There  one  looki  from  high 
terracea  down  deep  graiB-oarpeted  and  trce-olad  slopet  to  the 
broad  lake  beneath,  and  over  its  emooth  BUrfaoe  to  vider 
glades  betwixt  great  olatnpa  of  trees,  by  which  thaejeia  carried 
on  till  these  woodland  scenes  are  merged  in  dense  plantations 
in  the  distance.  On  this  aide  of  the  mansion,  to  rstam  a  little 
inland,  is  a  aioall  flower  garden,  and  here  and  there  smniner- 
hoQses,  from  one  of  which,  of  mstic  work  covered  with  Ivy, 
is  aeen  the  lodge  where  BooheateT  lived,  koown  as  Boobeatei'i 


Oaatle,  beyond  the  old  Oaks  and  Beechea  on  the  oppodta 
bank.  Near  another  ol  these  lammer-hoaaes,  called  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  which  is  of  Ionic  orohitectTue.  the  ground 
is  a  tableland,  ol  which  the  slope  down  to  the  water  is  thrown 
into  winding  terraoes.  Some  fine  standard  Magnolias,  at  Isaat 
jOfeethigh,  form  aprominentfeatore  near  this  spot,  and  when 
in  flower  mnat  be  eiqmsitel;  beaatiful.  Fnrther  on  wa  come 
to  a  Boae  garden  which  has  snfFered  mnch  from  the  attacks  ot 
deer,  bat  it  is  in  contemplation  to  plant  the  beda  in  the  interior 
with  dwarls  in  sQbatilution  for  the  present  standards.  On- 
wards we  go  past  nombeta  of  Tnlip  Trees,  Jadas  Trees,  Labnr- 
nnms,  Catslpas,  and  a  variety  of  other  decidnons  flowering  tree*, 
till  we  reaoh  the  Orand  Cascade,  which  is  really  a  very  fine 
artificial  fall,  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  lake  skilfully  oon- 
daeted amidst  projecting  blocks  of  atone  10  aa  to  throw  the  water 
into  a  foaming  tmrent.    On  one  bank  is  a  oelebnted  Portogal 


Laurel  upwards  of  100  feet  in  diameter,  said  to  be  the  largeat 
in  the  country,  bat  which  is  in  fact  an  assemblage  of  plants 
rather  than  one  only,  the  branohea  having,  we  believe,  become 
naturally  layered ;  still  it  cannot  be  considered  other  than  a 
grand  specimen.  From  the  other  bank  we  took  down  on  Cork 
treea  by  the  side  of  the  water,  Oaka,  fine  Cedars,  Cypresses, 
and  an  American  ground  of  ten  acres  filled  with  Bhododen- 
drons  and  Eolmiaa ;  bnt  the  grsat  featoces  all  about  are  the  | 
decidnons  flowering  treea.  We  omitted  to  lay  that  the  water  | 
is  oroaaed  by  a  bridge  whioh  leads  into  a  rock  garden,  which  is 
formed  uf  large  masses  ot  stone,  and  was  deaigned  as  a  f  emary. 
The  entrances  to  this  consist  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  whidi 
turning  readily  on  a  pivot,  serve  as  gateways.  It  appears  to  ! 
be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  deaigned;  and  i 
though  Ferns  are  still  growing  there  in  the  niches  prepared  | 
(or  tb^m,  the  extent  of  the  place  woold  involve  an  immense  i 
amoont  of  laboar  to  keep  it  in  order.  ! 

Having  now  passed  thiongh  the  mvre  important  portiona  of  [ 
the  pleasure  grounds,  ol  which,  however,  any  attempt  at  de-  I 
sraiption  woold  tail  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  beauties,  we  ' 
irill  proceed  to  the  fniit  and  kitchen  garden,  which  is  enclosed  I 
by  wirils  16  tola  feet  high.  In  its  general  shape  it  is  an  oblong, 
with  its  longest  sides  ruuning  from  east  to  west,  but  with  semi- 
dronlar  recesses  in  the  middle.     The  total  area  within  the  j 

•  From  »  dnirlng  bj  W.  DsnWl,  B  A.,  togntrt  iul.O.  .\najiigt.         I 


walla,  is  about  eight  acres,  and  thU  ia  intersected  by  IS-fest 
walka,  with  others  ol  similar  width  all  round.  The  eitent  of 
glass  seenu  at  first  view  disappointing,  bnt  this  is  more  owing 
tothe  hoDsee  being  scattered,  and  the  large  eitent  ol  ground 
enclosed,  than  from  any  deflcieno;,  for  there  are  eight  vineries, 
some  of  them  wide  and  lofty,  three  Peach  houses,  and  an 
orchard  house,  in  all  485  feet  run,  beddes  plant  honses,  pits 
*o.,  of  whioh  more  hereafter. 

In  the  second  early  vinery,  whioh  was  the  first  entered,  the 
Vines  were  being  gradually  renovated  by  thelntrodnotion  ol 
young  rods,  as  those  in  other  vineries  have  been  ol  lato  years, 
and  there  was  a  fine  show  ol  bunches.  The  third  vinery  oon- 
tained,  besides  Black  Hambnrgh  and  Poster's  White  Seedling, 
Golden  Champion  promising  wall  tor  fruit.  The  fourth  vinery 
had  bean  started  for  sopoeBsion,  and  the  fifth  contained  late 
kmds,  chiefly  West's  St.  Peter's  and  Muscats.      Seit  c 


the  earliest   Feai^  bouse 


/  heavy  crop 


stoning  and  being  thinned ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
one  of  the  trees  had  been  wholly  lifted,  and  the  other  half- 
liited  inside  and  oatside in  Aagnst  before  tbeleaves  had  fsJlen, 
and  both  show  now  stiff  short-jointed  wood.  The  Bnccession 
house  hod  been  treated  in  the  same  way  with  eauaUv  eood 
results.  " 

We  now  pass  to  a  range  of  vineriai  put-up  abont  ten  years 
ago,  and  which  is  abont  160  feet  long,  the  roof  entirely  ol 
rough  plate  gloss.     In  this  are  the  earliest  and  two  laket 
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*iiMiiai ;  Um  Vinw  In  tbe  fonnar  htd  been  lifted  iMt  ;eu 
ftft«r  the  (nop  wu  gathered  at  tnidiiiiiiiiier,  and  fta  ftdditli 
VM  likewiae  made  to  the  ontaide  border.  The  crop  in  tb 
boue  wu  a  beautiful  sight.  On  the  back  walli  are  Figs 
traioed  like  Fean,  and  Hz.  Temple  eaaily  obtains  aa  man; 
branobM  ai  he  wiebei  to  filL-in  with  b;  Butting  a  notab  above 
each  ^e,  which  haa  the  e&eot  of  oanaing  the  doimant  eje 
to  start.  Mr.  Temple  Bpeaks  highly  of  roagh  plate  glaee 
especially  for  late  vineries,  although  for  general  parposea  he 
prefers  dear  glasa.  Faoingeaat  are  a  vinery  and  Peach  honse, 
the  former  containing  Musoatt  tor  late  ns«  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  Mr.  Temple  tonnd  the  Yinea  rooting  freely  in 
nothing  but  the  yellow  (Hay  ontside,  and  we  may  add  that  the 
Black  Mnsoat  of  Aloiandna,  or  Muscat  HambtURh  as  it  ii 
commonly  called,  thrives  well  with  Mr.  Pearaon  at  Chilwell,  in 
a  border  little  better  than  briok  day.  It  moat  not,  however, 
be  inferred  that  becanae  Yines  will  thrive  in  eueh  aoils  an 
artifisial  border  is  not  desirable,  but  we  mention  tbe  fact  to 
show  that  in  certain  cases  thoie  who  caimot  go  to  the  expense 
ol  elaborately  prepared  botdera  need  not  ha  afraid  to  attempt 
Grape-growing  with  oompaiativaly  alight  preparation  where 
the  soil  ii  natnrally  good. 

Betidea  the  vineriei,  An.,  then  ii  a  lean-to  oiobard  honse, 
66  teat  by  IB,  with  Peach  tieea  on  the  back  wall.  In  the  body 
of  the  notue  are  Peach  trees  in  pota  plunged  in  iron  baiini 
and  placed  on  trucks  to  wheel  oat  and  in,  on  the  Bev.  John- 
Fonntaine's  system.  A  nomber  ol  treei  ore  also  plantsdoutj 
these  are  thriving  admirably,  and  are  found  to  involve  mnoh 
lese  labour  in  watering,  ao  that  ultimately  it  is  probable  the 
whole  will  be  planted  out. 

Before  qnitting  tbe  kitchen  garden,  the  whole  ot  the  wallca 
in  vhich,  it  should  be  remarked,  have  very  neatly-kept  Bex- 
edginga,  we  may  remark  that  many  of  the  wall  trees  require 
renewing,  and  Mr.  Temple  has  already  replaced  a  oonaiderable 
nnmber,  e^eeially  in  the  case  of  the  old  Apricots,  wliich  have 
been  dying-off  for  years.  The  renovation  of  aome  ii  being 
attempted  by  hfting-ont  of  the  day  the  roots  of  one  aide  ol 
the  tree  one  year,  and  those  on  the  other  aide  the  next,  re- 
planting in  (reeh  aoil  mixed  with  lime  mbbiah. 

The  plant  honses  are  in  a  valled-in  area  behind  tbe  kibohcn 
garden!,  and  conaiat  of  well-flniabed  span  and  half-span  strac- 
tnres  3fiO  feet  long  in  all.  Tbey  are  heated  by  one  ot  Weeka' 
npright  tabular  boilers,  which  does  its  work  efEoiently,  heating 
besides  three  vineries  and  a  Mushroom  bouse.  The  stove  con- 
tained an  abundance  of  plants  for  house  decoration,  aa  Sra- 
ctenaa,  Maruitas,  Palms,  Crotons,  Begonias,  ifeo.  Fema  and 
flue-foliaged  plants,  Cydajnens,  Primulas,  Salvia  gesnernflora, 
and  a  variety  of  other  flowering  subjects  enlivened  the  other 
houses.  In  a  Cnoumber  honse,  whidi  had  jnst  been  planted, 
were  Qardeniaa,  Enobaris  ama^onioa,  and  a  variety  of  oOier 
planta  being  pushed  on. 

A  numbed  of  nseful  brick  pits,  about  3S0  in  all,  arc  naed 
for  growing  Pines,  Strawberries,  and  for  vegetable-fordng. 
The  Fine  Apples  ohieS;  grown  are  Queen  and  Smooth-leaved 
Cayenne,  of  which  Mr.  Temple  is  working-np  a  good  atock, 
and  nothing  coold  be  more  eatiafactory  than  the  appearance 
of  the  plants,  both  fruiting  and  sueoesuon.  In  the  Uoshroom 
house  were  splendid  cropa  of  large  Seahy  Mushrooma,  and 
fresh  beds  were  ooming-on,  whioh  promised  to  be  equally  pro- 
duotive. 

Tbe  foregoing  is  bat  an  imperfect  sketch  of  what  is  to  be 
■een  at  Blenheim ;  bnt  to  appredate  the  beauties  of  tbe  gronnds 
tbsy  must  be  seen.  We  have  purposdy  abstained  h'om  dl 
attempt  at  a  deacriptioa  of  the  magnifloent  ediSoe  whioh  they 
suiroond  aa  being  foreign  to  gardening,  as  well  as  from  allu- 
sions to  the  achievements  of  the  great  captain  of  bis  age,  which 
are  matters  of  history.  The  noble  possessors  ol  Blenheim 
have  long  been  noted  for  their  active  interest  in  gardening, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  And  that  the  present  Dnke  and  Duchess 
inherit  tbe  same  taste.  Wa  may  fed  certain,  then,  that  it  will 
not  be  their  fault  nor  that  of  Mr.  Temple,  whose  antecedenta 
aro  BO  favourably  known, if  it  do  not  take  a  yet  higher  position 
as  a  home  of  gardening  than  It  has  hitherto  held. 


it  was  ^^ally  raiaed  by  M.  Van  Hontta  from  seeds  Imported 

from  Chili;  but  the  species  appear  to  hybridise  so  freely  that 
this  cirotunatance  is  not  altogether  condnsive  ot  its  distinct 
character.  The  Sowers  vary  considerably  in  tbeir  tint,  aome 
ol  thespecimeni  producing  blossoms  much  darker  than  others. 
Alsttomeria  chilensis  is  of  the  eaaieat  cultivation,  requiring 
only  to  be  planted  in  moderatdy  rich  soil  of  a  sandy  texture, 
where  it  will  flourish  lor  years  with  but  little  attention.  It 
grows  about  S  feet  lugh,  and  the  roots  will,  when  two  or  tiirae 
years  old,  produce  several  stems,  each  terminated  by  an  umbel 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  bloasomc,  which  expand  in  July  and 

The  plant  will  not  sneceed  in  stiff  loam,  and,  therefore, 
when  the  soil  ot  the  bordera  is  of  this  character,  an  aitifldal 
compost  mast  be  prepared  of  aandy  loam ,  rotten  manure,  and 
leaf  mould  or  peat.  It  will  be  advisable  to  plmt  the  roots  at 
a  depth  ol  at  least  4  or  6  inches ;  they  will  then  be  not  only 
lees  Uable  to  injury  from  severe  frost,  bnt  will  also  suffer  less 
from  drought  in  Bommer.  In  dry  weather,  during  their  growth, 
they  will  require  atregnentsnpply  of  water,  and  when  in  flowsr 
tbe  stems,  kieing  aomewhat  feeble,  most  l>e  aupported  by  neat 
aticka.  In  shallow  hot  aoils  neither  this  nor  any  of  tbe  speoies 
Buooeed  well. 


FL0WEB8  FOR  ODR  BORDERS.— No.  29. 

ALSTBiJUZBU  CHILXNSia.— GnnjiH  AutbuHuu. 

Tm  A.  obilsnaia  may  be  stud  to  belong  to  the  hardiest 
■Mlion  of  the  genus ;  the  early  ahoota  are  sometimes  oat  by 
spring  frosts,  bnt  the  roots  appear  capable  ot  resisting  almost 
any  amoimt  ot  cold.  It  is  aomewbat  donbtlul  whether  this 
plant  hu  ■  olaim  to  be  considered  a  distinot  species.  We  believe 


After  flowering,  if  aeeda  are  desired,  the  plant  moat  still  be 
Ireely  watered,  or  tbe  seed  veasals will  wither;  and  this  remark 
applies  equdly  to  many  other  plants,  which  it  is  but  too  com- 
mon to  neglect  when  they  i*ni  no  longer  repay  us  for  our 
attention  by  thdx  beauty.  With  the  precaution  jnst  noted  the 
plant  will  ripen  abundance  ot  seed,  by  which  it  may  be  easily 
increased.  If  sown  aa  soon  as  ripe  the  seeds  vegetate  readily, 
eapedally  when  aided  by  a  little  bottom  heat ;  bnt  unless  the 
yoong  plants  can  be  kept  in  a  growing  state  tbrongh  the  winter 
by  preserving  them  in  a  greenhouse,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
defer  eowing  until  spring,  as  the  young  tubers  would,  in  all 
probabihty,  ehrivet  and  perish  if  allowed  to  become  dry,  and, 
from  their  immature  condition,  tbey  would  ecarcdy  survive  an 
exposure  to  the  viciasitudes  of  our  winter.  In  any  case,  a 
light  sandy  soil  with  a  small  admixture  of  vegetable  matter 
is  to  be  preferred  for  raising  the  plants,  and,  aa  the  aeeda  are 
rather  large,  they  mt^  be  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  earth. 
When  aown  in  spring,  and  forwarded  on  a  hotbed,  a  few  of  the 
seedlings  will,  perhaps,  flower  the  same  season;  bat,  in  general, 
the  tubers  will  not  produce  blossoms  until  the  second  year.  In 
tavoorable  locaUties  and  suitable  ealls  the  seed  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  and  will  then  produce  stronger  plants  than  It 
aown  in  pots. 

Ths  plant  may  also  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  tubers, 
which  increase  Iredy ;  bnt  we  do  not  recommend  that  this  be 
done  too  frequently,  as  a  large  clamp  of  the  plant  Is  far  more 
eSective  than  single  speoimens. 

It  may,  it  deeii«d,  be  ooItiTated  in  large  pote,  hot  will  then 
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require  dividing  every  seaeon,  or  the  long,  white,  fleshy  roots 
will  BO  ooil  round  and  fill  ap  the  bottom  of  the  pot  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  remove  them  without  injoiy.  The  better  to 
aooomplish  this,  a  disc  of  tile  or  slate  should  be  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  before  placing  in  it  the  ordinary  fragments 
employed  to  ensure  drainage ;  and  when  it  is  desired  to  turn 
<mt  the  tubers,  this  may  then  be  easily  effected  by  pushing  up 
the  tile  by  applying  the  finger  to  the  orifice  at  the  under  surface 
of  the  pot. 

Alstr()meria  aurea  is  another  specie^  which  may  be  recom- 
mended to  those  in  quest/  of  perennials  of  easy  culture.  It 
is  of  taller  habit  than  the  preceding  species,  and  retains  its 
foliage  longer.  It  is,  however,  of  such  free  growth  that  when 
once  thoroughly  established  it  is  apt  to  encroach  unduly  upon 
its  neighbours,  and,  lilre  the  camel  i^  the  fable,  dispossess  them 
altogether,  unless  kept  within  bounds.  The  singular  resupinate 
foliage  of  this,  as  well  as  other  spedes  of  the  genus,  can  hardly 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  least  observant  cultivator ; 
and  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  in  A.  chilensis,  and  pro- 
bably in  other  species,  the  stamens,  being  longer  than  the  style, 
are  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth  curved  upwards  and  in- 
wards in  succession,  so  as  to  bring  the  pollen  into  dose  cout 
tiguity  with  the  three-deft  stigma.— (fT.  Thompson's  English 
Flower  Garden^  Revised  by  the  Author^ 


A  CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  GREEN  PAINT. 

The  season  for  painting  being  at  hand,  and  the  time  of 
"  doing-up "  small  gardens  being  very  commonly  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  do  a  little  painting  in  Uie  shape  of  renovating 
with  a  fresh  coat  the  rails,  gates,  doors,  garden  sticks,  <fec.,  it 
may  be  acceptable  to  your  readers  to  be  put  in  possession  of  a 
formula  for  a  paint  which  shall  not  only  be  less  costly  but 
infinitdy  more  sightly  and  serviceable  than  [the  vile  abomina- 
tion which  ordinarily  dues  duty  under  these  circumstances. 
The  stuff  usuaUy  supplied  when  green  paint  is  inquired  for  is 
almost  invariably  that  which  is  known  as  "  Brunswick  green," 
a  colour  that  has  no  '*  body  *'  in  itself,  but  requires  a  good 
coating  of  lead  colour  as  a  foundation,  and  even  then  it  changes 
tint  so  rapidly  that  this  is  noticeable  when  using  it,  while 
after  a  few  months*  exposure  it  becomes  a  leaden  grey,  and 
sddom  lasts  more  than  a  season.  It  is  a  splendid  colour 
to  look  at  in  the  can,  which  makes  it  very  tempting,  but,  un- 
fortunatdy,  this  is  about  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favour. 

A  very  cheap  and  durable  material  may  be  obtained  in 
the  following  manner :— Procure  an  old  4  or  6-lb.  Australian 
meat  tin,  have  it  thoroughly  deaned  with  boiling  water,  and 
then,  when  dry,  take  it  to  the  colourman's,  and  have  half  a 
pound  of  black  paint  weighed  into  it,  and  also  half  a  pound  of 
ground  yellow  ochre  (Oxford  ochre  if  you  can  get  it),  for  both 
of  which  I  pay  4(f.  a-pound.  Let  these  be  weU  stirred  together, 
and  an  olive  green  will  be  produced  varying  in  colour  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  yellow  ochre ;  but  a  little  more  either  of 
the  black  or  of  the  yellow  may  be  added  to  produce  dther  a 
deep  ivy  green  or  a  lighter  shade  up  to  the  palest  Aucuba  leaf* 
When  satisfied  with  the  colour,  ask  for  a  pennyworth  of 
"  patent  dzyer,"  and  mix  this  thoroughly  in,  and  the  compound 
will  then  be  ready  to  dilute  for  use;  but  it  may  be  preserved 
for  a  considerable  time  by  being  4cept  in  a  cool  shady  place, 
and  with  2  or  8  inches  of  water  over  it. 

"When  required  for  using,  take  a  small  portion  out  into  a 
pipkin,  and  thin  with  equal  parts  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  tur- 
pentine ;  a  half-pint  bottle  fiUed  in  these  proportions  will  be 
ample  to  provide  at  first.  On  no  account  use  boiled  oil,  as 
this  only  dries  on  the  surface  while  it  remains  soft  within,  and 
is  very  liable  to  blister  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  One  coat  of 
this  will  be  found  to  cover  very  fairly,  but  it  is  always  best  to 
lay-on  the  first  coat  very  thinly,  and  let  it  become  thoroughly 
diy  and  hard  before  completing  with  a  second  coat.  When 
leaving  off,  let  the  brush  be  rubbed  diy,  and  not  left  in  the 
paint,  but  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water ;  and  on  no  account 
put  water  over  the  paint  that  has  once  been  mixed  for  use,  as 
the  latter  plan  renders  it  far  less  durable.  I  once  had  a 
board  fence  that  had  been  painted  thus,  and  after  seven  years* 
wear  it  was  in  good  condition  when  removed.  It  is  a  colour 
that  harmonises  well  with  foliage,  and  is  in  no  way  obtrusive 
to  the  eye,— W.  Kenedy  Bbidoman. 


Sale  of  Obchids.— Mr.  Stevens  sold  340  lots  on  the  25th  of 
Mtteh,  which  realised  about  £700.    Oypripedium  Parishii  sold 


for  £5  6s. ;  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  from  £2  10«.  to  £9  10s. ; 
Vanda  csBrnlesoens  from  £2  to  £7  7s. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROSE.— No.  2. 

It  is  singular  that  Pliny  has  not  mentioned  the  twice-blow- 
ing Boses  of  PsBstum,  so  often  referred  to  by  Boman  poets.  Is 
the  Prffiuestine  or  the  Gampanian  Bose  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Paastan  Bose,  or  a  species  of  it  ?  If  so,  is  it  not  probable  that 
Pliny  would  have  noticed  them  more  particularly?  Of  the 
PflBstan  Bose  we  unfortunately  possess  no  detailed  accounts.' 
They  appear  to  have  been  extremdy  beautiful  and  fragrant, 
and  to  have  grown  very  abundantly  at  the  place  from  which 
they  took  their  name.  Virgil,  Martial,  Ovia,  and  Propertius 
constantly  allude  to  the  P»stan  Boses,  speaking  at  one  time  of 
their  abundance,  at  another  of  their  fragrance  and  colour. 

But  there  is  a  Bose  which  still  blooms  amid  the  ruins  of 
PsBstum,  and  it  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his  **  Tra- 
vels in  the  Two  Sicilies:"  —  '*  The  Piestan  Bose,  from  its 
peculiar  fragrance,  and  the  singularity  of  its  blowing  twice 
a-year,  is  often  mentioned  with  prelection  by  the  classic 
poets.  The  Wild  Bose,  which  now  shoots  up  among  the  ruins, 
is  of  the  small  single  Damask  kind,  with  a  veiy  high  perfume. 
As  a  farmer  assured  me  on  the  spot,  it  flowers  both  in  spring 
and  autumn.*'  The  PsBstan  Bose,  according  to  most  authori- 
ties, appears  to  have  been  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  yet  Pomponiui 
Fortunatus,  in  his  notes  upon  Columella,  says  it  was  almost 
white ;  he  farther  observes  that  it  flowered  in  May  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Of  the  andent  rosaria,  or  places  set  apart  for  the  cultivation 
of  Bose  trees,  no  account  has  reached  us  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  laid  out.  Pliny  and  Columella  mention  March 
and  April  to  be  the  months  during  which  the  rosaria  should 
be  dug-up,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  the  reception  of  plants ; 
but  Palladius  recommends  an  earlier  commencement.  He  says, 
"  We  are  to  plant  beds  of  Boses  tins  month  (February) ,  which  are 
to  be  set  in  very  narrow  furrows  or  in  trenches,  either  suckers 
or  seeds.  The  seeds  of  Boses  are  contained  in  integuments, 
which  they  produce,  which  become  ripe  after  the  vintage; 
and  their  maturity  may  be  known  by  their  dark  brown  colour, 
and  from  their  softness.  If  there  are  also  any  old  beds  of 
Boses,  they  are  stirred  at  tlus  season  with  weeding  instruments 
or  pickaxes,  and  all  the  dry  wood  is  cut  off.  Now,  also,  those 
places  that  are  not  well  supplied,  are  to  be  recruited  by  means 
of  layers.  If  you  wish  to  have  Boses  more  early  than  usual, 
you  are  to  dig  round  them  at  the  distance  of  two  palmS,  and 

to  water  them  twice  a-day  with  warm  water Although 

beds  of  Boses  are  to  be  planted  in  February,  we  may,  however, 
make  plantations  of  Boses  in  November ;  which,  if  being  in 
want  of  plants  you  wish  to  be  well  supplied  with,  you  ought  to 
cut  the  young  shoots  with  their  joints,  and  to  set  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  Vine  is  propagated,  and  to  cherish  them 
with  compost  and  watering.  When  they  are  a  vear  old  you 
are  to  transplant  them  a  foot  distant  from  each  other,  and 
thus  to  fill  the  ground  which  you  destine  to  this  sort  of  planta- 
tion.** Neither  Columella  nor  Palladius  mentions  by  their 
names  the  kinds  of  Boses  which  were  cultivated  in  these  plant- 
ations. This  omission  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the 
kinds  of  Boses  used  for  wreaths,  chaplets,  Ac,  being  generally 
known,  since  we  learn  that  none  but  those  so  employed  were 
planted  in  the  rosaria.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  Bose 
plantations  were  at  PsBstum.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that 
the  custom  of  rearing  large  plantations  of  Bose  trees  still 
exists  in  the  East  and  in  Bnssia,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Van  Helen's  account  of  his  journey  in  that 
country : — **  On  the  following  morning  we  left  our  place  of 
bivouac,  in  the  vidnity  of  Euba,  wiUi  the  ridng  sun,  and 
proceeded  through  picturesque  fields  covered  with  Bose  trees. 
The  exquisite  fragrance  emitted  by  them,  and  which  the  morn- 
ing dew  rendered  more  fresh  and  grateful ;  the  varied  warbling 
of  a  multitude  of  birds,  who  had  their  nests  in  these  delightful 
bowers ;  and  the  dght  of  several  cascades,  whose  playful  waters 
leaped  from  their  steep  summits,  produced  on  every  sense  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  delight.  One  of  the  nobles  bdonging 
to  the  suite  of  Ashan  Ehan  made  me  a  present  of  a  small 
fiagon  of  oil  extracted  from  these  Boses,  and  which,  when 
some  months  after  I  compared  with  the  best  otto  of  Boses  of 
Turkey,  surpassed  it  in  fragranoe  and  delicacy.  Beyond  these 
woods  of  Boses  spreads  an  extensive  forest." 

Boses,  according  to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  were  raised,  in 
some  cases,  from  seeds ;  but  they  say  that  the  growth  of  the 
plant  when  so  propagated  was  alow,  9wing  to  the  seed  being 
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Bitaated  within  the  bark  under  the  flower,  and  having  a  woolly 
ooyering.  Shoots  or  cattings  were  also  planted,  and  this  mode 
of  propagating  the  plant  was  preferred  to  the  above,  because 
their  growth  was  more  rapid. 

The  outtings,  according  to  Pliny,  were  four  fingen  or  more 
in  length,  and  were  planted  soon  after  the  setting  of  tiie 
Pleiades,  perhaps  about  April,  and  were  afterwards  trans- 
planted during  the  following  spring.  The  young  plants  were 
placed  1  foot  distant  one  from  another,  and  were  frequently 
dug  round.  They  required  a  light  soil,  not  rich  nor  clayey, 
nor  one  in  which  there  were  springs.  Their  favourite  soil  was 
ground  covered  with  the  rubbish  of  old  buildings. 

The  following  account  of  the  cultivation  of  Bose  trees  is 
given  by  Didymns  in  the  "  Geoponics." 

If  you  wish,  says  the  above  writer,  to  have  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  Boms,  plant  and  manure  them  every  month.  But 
Boses  are  planted  in  various  ways.  Some  transplant  them  with 
the  root  entire ;  others  take  them  up  with  the  root,  and  cut 
them  down  to  the  size  of  four  fingers  in  length,  and  plant  all 
that  is  out  off  the  roots,  and  what  grows  from  them,  at  the 
distance  of  1}  foot  from  each  other.  Some  weave  wreaths  of 
Bose  plants,  and  plant  them  for  the  sake  of  their  fragrance. 
But  we  ought  to  recollect  that  Boses  will  have  more  fragrance 
when  they  are  grown  in  dry  places,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Lilies  have.  Boses  come  early  both  in  baskets  and  in  pots, 
and  require  the  same  attention  as  Gourds  and  Cucumbers.  If 
you  wish  those  Bose  trees  already  planted  to  bear  flowers  early, 
dig  a  trench  two  palms  in  breadth  from  the  plant,  and  pour 
into  it  warm  wator  twice  a-day.  Demooritus  says  that  if  a 
Bose  is  (thus  ?)  watered  twice  every  day,  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, it  will  bear  flowers  in  the  month  of  January.  Florentinus 
says  a  Bose  may  be  grafted,  or  in-eyed,  into  the  bark  of  an  Apple 
tree,  and  that  Boses  will  appear  at  the  same  time  the  Apples 
do.  If  from  a  few  plants  you  wish  to  make  more,  take  cuttings 
of  them,  and,  making  them  four  fingers  or  a  little  more  in 
length,  set  them  into  the  ground.  When  they  are  a  year  old 
transplant  theft  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  from  one  another,  and 
tend  them  by  careful  digging,  and  removing  all  the  rubbish 
from  about  Uiem. 

It  was  customary  among  the  ancients  to  cut  back  and  bum 
down  Bose  trees,  by  whidi  means  the  trees  were  increased  in 
size,  and  produced  a  larger  number  of  flowers.  Theophrastus 
says  that  the  flower  by  these  means  was  rendered  more  beantif  uL 

The  Bose,  like  the  Vine,  appears  to  have  grown  most  rapidly 
when  transplanted ;  and  Theophrastus  informs  us  that,  when 
this  was  done  frequently,  a  more  beautiful  flower  was  produced. 
The  Bose-tree  cuttings  required  to  be  put  into  the  ground 
deeper  than  young  fruit  trees,  and  not  so  deep  as  Vines ;  the 
latter  being  sunk  in  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  2  feet.  Didymus 
observes  that  the  fragrance  of  the  Bose  is  increased  and  im- 
proved by  being  grown  in  ihe  vicinity  of  Garlic* 

The  rarity  of  early  Boses  made  them  valuable,  and  like  all 
vegetable  productions  obtained  out  of  their  season,  th^  were 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  bore  a  high  price. 

'*  BftTft  JuTiiit:  primis  ale  in«jor  gntto  pomis, 
Hiberaa  prottnm  aie  mflraare  Btmm?* 

Martial,  Ub.  4,  epig.  98. 

"  Tha  nn  deUithts :  we  find  first  Apples  nloe, 
And  winter  Boaee  bear  m  tenfold  prloe." 

Mlpkineton^i  tnms. 

The  employment  of  warm  water  for  forcing  Boses  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Palladius  and  Seneca  both  allude  to  this 
custom,  and  Pliny  states  that  the  time  when  it  should  be  put 
into  practice  is  when  the  calyx  of  the  Bose  begins  to  sprout. 
Columella  and  Pliny  state  that  it  was  usual  to  cover  plants 
with  the  "lapis  specularis"  (talc),  when  it  was  an  object  to 
make  them  produce  their  fruits  early ;  and  this  plan  appears 
from  Martial  to  have  been  pursued  with  respect  to  flowers 
idso: — 

*'  Oondita  sio  pHro  nnmenuitar  Uli*  Titro, 
Bie  pnihibet  fienarM  genunaf  Utere  Toue>" 

y  Lib.  4,  epig.  ffl. 

**  So  tbroogh  the  ozmol  are  the  Lilies  told : 
So  does^M  gem  tne  il^ilushhig  Bose  unfold.'* 


Elphinitom*i  trans. 


Before  quitting  this  portion  of  i^he  subject,  we  must  allude 
to  a  singidar  practice  mentioned  fiJ  Didymns  in  the  passage 


♦         — ."ThePtei 
Her  bod  more  loTely  nea.) 

\  By  *'  gemma"  is  to  be  ondontood 
oorered  in  gardens. 


»  Bose  unfolds 
the  fetid  Leek." 

PkUips,  Cider,  y.  254. 

tale  with  which  the  Boses  wen 


from  the  **  Geoponics  '*  above  quoted — ^namely,  the  weaving  of 
wreaths,  and  planting  them;  b^ause  Casaubon,  in  his  "  Com- 
ments upon  AthensBUs,"  where  a  passage  is  quoted  from 
Kicander*s  "Georgics,"  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  fre- 
quently a  complete  crown  made  of  Ivy  is  planted,  says,  *'i2i- 
dieulum  est,  .  .  .  interdum  coronam  ipsam  Jiederaceam  cum 
auis  racenUs  esse  plantandam.^*  It  is  probable  that  Casaubon 
had  not  met  with  the  passage  in  the  "  Geoponics  *'  which 
proves  the  possibility  of  forming  wreaths  thus;  and,  more- 
over, shows  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  practice 
to  "  plant  crowns." 

A  FEW  WOBDS  ABOUT  DBAINAGE  AND 
WATEBING  AS  APPLIED  TO  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

In  the  article  of  last  month's  "  Gardener  "  [see  page  359]  the 
most  important  points  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of 
plants  in  pots  are  touched  upon,  and  their  discussion  invited. 
In  compliance  with  the  invitation  I  beg  to  make  a  few  remarks 
in  reference  to  drainage  and  watering.  Without  moisture  at 
their  roots  plants  cannot  live  and  thnve  for  any  great  lezigth 
of  time,  neither  can  they  do  so  if  the  moisture  in  the  soil  is 
in  excess  of  their  requirements :  hence  we  drain  our  gardens 
and  fields  where  the  nature  or  condition  of  the  soil  demands 
it ;  and  in  the  matter  of  flower  pots  special  provision  is  made 
in  them  for  the  escape  of  superabundant  moisture,  provided 
we  only  supp^  suitable  drainage  materials  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity at  the  time  the  plants  are  being  transferred  to  them.  The 
effect  of  neglecting  to  do  so,  as  shown  in  the  article  referred 
to,  should  impress  on  the  mind  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  be- 
coming successful  cultivators  of  plants  in  pots  the  importance 
and  absolute  necessity  of  performing  this  operation  in  a 
thoroughly  efficient  manner. 

I  have  been  long  impressed  with  the  fact  that  efficient  drain- 
sge  and  judicious  watering  are  the  two  most  important  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  culture  of  plants  in  pots.  If  the 
drainage  is  ample,  and  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
mixing  with  it  at  the  time  the  plants  are  being  transferred  to 
the  pots,  two  very  important  conditions  towards  the  future 
welfare  of  the  plants  are  thereby  secured.  The  best  two  ma- 
terials with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  preventixig  the  soil  from 
becoming  mixed  with  and  choking-up  the  drainage  in  flower 
pots  are  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  hair,  the  same  as  &at  used  by 
plasterers.  A  slight  layer  of  either  of  these  placed  over  the 
drainage  will  prevent  for  a  long  time  the  soU  getting  mixed 
therewith.  Moss  and  the  fibry  portions  of  the  compost  are 
also  good  for  this  purpose,  and  are  the  materials  oftenest  used ; 
but  the  others  are  preferable  where  the^  are  to  be  had.  When 
the  drainage  is  efficient  to  begin  with,  it  is  one  point  in  favour 
of  the  plants  not  getting  injured  or  made  to  suffer  through 
careless  watering  tSterwards.  But  the  knowledge  that  the 
drainage  is  good  should  in  no  wise  lessen  the  responsibility  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  the  plants  with  water ;  and 
all  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  which  they  are  possessed  in 
reference  to  this  particular  operation  should  be  brought  into 
action  on  each  occasion  that  it  is  performed. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  difficult  subject  connected  with 
gardening  to  write  about  than  that  of  watering  plants- in  pots. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  who  understand  the  matter,  that  no  defl- 
nite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  often  it  may  be  necessary 
to  do  so.  The  circumstances  and  conditions  are  so  varied 
under  which  plants  in  pots  are  grown,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  a  rule  in  reference  to  watering  that  would  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  apply  to  all  of  them.  One  thing,  however, 
we  may  state  with  safety,  that  water  should  be  given  as  soon 
as  it  is  required,  but  not  before.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to 
know  the  precise  state  of  dryness,  consistent  with  the  welfare 
of  the  plants,  at  which  the  soil  should  be  allowed  to  arrive 
before  water  is  given.  This  can  only  be  learned  through  prac- 
tical experience,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  moisture 
necessary  in  the  soil  to  maintain  healthy  and  vigorous  growth 
in  the  particidar  plants  being  operated  on. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a  general  way  more  harm  is 
done,  especially  to  plants  growing  in  large  pots,  through  over- 
watering  than  what  takes  place  through  a  defldeney  thereof. 
If  through  overwatering  or  imperfect  drainage  the  soil  in  a 
large  pot  beeomee  sodden  and  sour,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  ever  it 
becomes  sweet  again  while  it  remains  in  the  same  pot.  No 
doubt  by  withholding  water  it  will  be  got  into  a  dry  state,  but 
it  will  always  have  a  greater  tendency  to  become  sour  after- 
wards than  if  it  had  not  been  overwatered  previously.  This 
should  make  ns  careful  to  guard  against  overwatering  plants 
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that  have  io  remain  in  the  same  pota  for  any  lengthened  period 
of  time,  as  the  roots  will  never  take  so  kindly  to  soil  that  has 
once  been  soar,  although  by  oare  and  attention  to  watering  we 
may  get  it  into  what  appears  a  fair  eondition  of  sweetness. 

Then  the  system  of  giving  dribblets  of  water  at  a  time  iB 
also  a  bad  practice.  By  this  mode  of  watering  the  surface  and 
a  short  distance  beneath  it  is  kept  in  a  seemingly  right-enongh 
condition  as  regards  moisture,  whilst  farther  down  in  the  pot 
the  soil  is  so  dry  that  the  roots  cannot  derive  any  benefit  from 
it.  In  the  case  of  those  plants  requiring  peat  soil  to  grow  in, 
this  system  of  watering  has  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
many  that  were  valuable ;  it,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  carefully 
guarded  against.  If  peat  get  into  a  certain  stage  of  dryness 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  moiBt  again.  I  have  observed,  and 
others  will  have  done  likewise,  that  on  turning  out  of  a  pot  a 
p]ant  that  has  been  potted  in  peat,  the  outside  of  the  ball 
appears  all  right  as  regards  the  state  of  dampness  it  is  in,  but 
on  breaking  into  it  a  considerable  portion  towards  the  centre  is 
found  as  dry  as  dust.  Indeed,  I  have  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion wondered  how  it  was  possible  for  it  to  have  remained  so, 
seeing  that  in  some  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
the  outside  of  the  ball  was  in  an  over-wet  condition.  This 
fact  points  to  the  necessity  of  giving  at  each  successive  water- 
ing a  quantity  sufficient  to  moisten  the  whole  mass  of  soil 
contained  in  the  pots. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  some  young  men  to  understand  how 
much  of  a  plant's  well-being  depends  upon  the  care  taken  in 
the  matter  of  watering.  I  have  met  with  some  who,  on  start- 
ing to  water  a  varied  collection  of  plants,  had  no  scruple  about 
treating  all  alike,  each  pot  in  its  turn  getting  filled  with  water, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  the  state  of 
the  soil  demanded  it  or  not.  This  may  be  considered  by  some 
an  extreme  case  of  careless  watering,  but  I  fear  it  is  not  of 
rare  occurrence.  Then  there  is  another  class  who  have  a  pecu- 
liar liking  for  the  dribblet  system — firm  believers  in  little 
doses  often  repeated.  Of  the  two  modes  of  watering,  this  last 
one  is  the  worse.  If  the  drainage  is  good,  and  the  soil  has 
been  firmly  packed  in  the  pots  in  the  first  instance,  the  former 
mode  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared ;  but  both  systems  are  bad, 
and  no  one  who  practises  either  of  them  will  ever  become  a 
first-class  plant-grower.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many 
young  gardeners  do  not  give  the  amount  of  attention  to  this 
subject  which  its  importance  entitles  it  to.  There  are  few 
amongst  them  who  have  been  for  any  length  of  time  at  the 
profession  who  could  not  tell  all  about  the  proper  ingredients 
necessary  for  forming  a  compost  in  which  to  grow  a  choice 
Pelargonium  or  rare  Orchid,  and  yet  in  this  every-day  matter 
of  watering  there  are  not  so  many  of  them  who  can  perform 
it  with  judgment,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  sub- 
jects to  which  it  is  being  applied.  There  is  one  thing  should 
be  kept  in  mind  on  each  occasion  that  plants  are  watered-^that 
is,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which  should  not  be  below 
that  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  the  plants  are 
located.  In  the  case  of  stove  plants,  if  the  water  is  a  few 
degrees  higher  it  will  be  beneficial  to  them.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  impress  on  young  men  the  necessity  of  carefully  examin- 
ing the  soil  in  the  pots  before  applying  water ;  and  if  the  state 
of  the  soil  indicates  that  it  is  required,  then  give  sufficient  to 
moisten  every  particle  of  soil  in  the  pot,  but  in  no  case  should 
water  be  given  until  we  are  pretty  certain  that  its  application 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  plants. — J.  Hahmond  (in  TJie  Gardener). 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

A  SHORT  time  back,  when  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  strik- 
ing cuttings  of  plants  for  bedding-out  in  t^e  summer,  I  recom- 
mended them  to  be  potted  early,  in  order  that  the  plants  might 
form  a  compact  ball  of  roots,  and  be  ready  to  plunge  into  sand 
at  this  season  in  temporary  pits,  so  as  to  set  the  frames  and  pots 
at  liberty  for  most  useful  purposes.  As  the  season  has  now 
arrived  when  plants  will  only  require  jiroteotlon  from  frost  and 
heavy  rains,  I  should  recommend  a  pit  to  be  formed,  and  the 
plants  to  be  turned  out  without  delay.  In  forming  a  pit  it  is 
only  necessary  to  excavate  the  around  m  a  sheltered  part  of  the 
garden  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  placing  the  earth  so  as  to  form  an 
embankment  round  the  sides  of  the  pit ;  on  this  may  be  placed 
some  rough  poles  to  form  rafters  to  support  straw  frames,  mats, 
or  any  other  covering  that  may  be  used  to  j^roteot  the  plants. 
This  is  a  rude  contrivance  that  can  be  ^sed  in  every  place,  but 
where  flower  gardening  is  extensively  practised  it  would  be  well 
to  have  sometninff  of  a  more  permanent  character,  such  as  brick 
or  turf  walls,  with  wooden  shutters  to  protect  the  pLuits.  A 
turf  wall  9  inches  thick,  if  formed  in  summer  when  the  tail  is 
dry,  will  resist  much  more  frost  than  a  brick  one  of  the  same 


dimensions,  and  consequently  I  should  recommend  a  pit  of  the 
kind  in  every  reserve  garden,  as  it  will  be  foimd  exceedingly 
usef  q1  at  all  seasons — in  winter  to  protect  autumn-sown  annuals, 
and  in  summer  for  innumerable  purposes,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  plants  of  all  kinds  in  pots  would  be  materially  bene- 
fited if  placed  in  pits  of  this  description,  where  the  pots  would 
be  protected  from  currents  of  cold  dry  air,  which  is  so  injurious 
by  abstracting  moisture  from  the  i>ot8  and  at  the  same  time 
communicating  a  chill  to  the  roots. 

After  the  pit  is  formed  the  bottom  must  be  made  pretty  firm, 
and  if  convenient  covered  over  with  thin  turf,  on  which  must  be 
placed  about  8  inches  of  fine  sand.  In  this  the  plants  may  be 
placed,  taking  care  to  allow  them  sufficient  room  to  form  theme 
selves  without  being  crowded .  The  advantages  of  this  system  are 
the  great  saving  of  labour  and  expense  in  pots,  the  greater  mass 
of  roots  formed  by  the  plants  than  could  be  the  case  if  they  were 
exposed  to  the  alternations  of  drought  and  moisture  in  pots; 
and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance  as  a  matter  of  taste,  they 
get  rid  of  that  foxy  appearance  which  generally  disfigures  them 
so  long  when  turned  out  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  potting  of  greenhouse  plants  must  be  proceeded  with  as 
the  plants  require  it.  No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  this 
operation ;  the  state  of  the  plant  will  be  the  best  guide  to  its 
proper  management. 

Alter  this,  insects  will  make  their  appearance  in  most  green- 
houses. The  best  remedy  for  red  spider  and  thrips  is  to  dip  the 
plant  in  a  thin  solution  of  glue ;  but  for  the  green  fly,  the  old 
system  of  fumigating  with  tobacco  is  the  best  resource. 

An  easy  and  less  unpleasant  method  of  fumigating  is  to  place 
a  garden  sieve  on  three  pots  6  inches  high  on  a  path  near  the 
entrance  to  the  house ;  on  the  sieve  place  a  few  red  oinders,  and 
cover  them  when  not  too  brisk  with  damp  tobacco  and  wet  straw 
fresh  from  the  stable.  In  this  manner  a  house  may  be  filled 
with  smoke  bv  half  the  tobacco  usually  employed,  and  with  a 
mere  tithe  of  tne  trouble  usually  attending  the  operation. 

For  sowing  down  grass  seeds  the  ground  should  now  be  lightly 
dug  over,  and  the  seeds  sown  immediately  afterwards.  It  will 
be  advisable  to  scatter  them  rather  thicldy,  then  tread  and  well 
rake  them  in,  and  give  the  ground  a  thorough  rolling.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  make  up  the  ground  by  the  edgings  already 
laid,  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  those  edgings,  in  order  that  when 
the  young  grass  springs  up  all  may  be  on  the  same  level,  and 
there  may  not  be  a  break  or  dip  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
After  the  grass  has  veg:etated  it  will  simply  require  to  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  until  it  is  strong  enough  to  be  mown.  A  dry 
day  in  showery  weather  now  will  be  me  best  time  for  sowing 
grass  seeds ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  on  the  even- 
ness with  which  the  ground  is  dug,  levelled,  and  raked,  will 
depend  the  beauty  and  smoothness  of  the  lawn. 

Some  of  the  fittest  seeds  for  a  lawn  are  Poapratenais  and 
tiivialis,  Festuca  ovina,  Oynosnrus  cristatus,  Avena  fiavesoens, 
Trifolium  minus,  and  White  Dutch  Clover.  Some  nurseiymen 
have  mixtures  oi  their  own  adapted  to  particular  soils.  But  the 
smaller  the  proportion  of  the  stronger-giowinff  kinds  that  is 
admitted  the  finer,  and  smoother,  aim  softer  wul  be  the  grass, 
and  the  less  mowing  it  will  require. 

Where  good  turf  can  be  had  without  much  trouble  or  expense 
it  will  be  more  immediately  beautiful  and  satisfying  than  sowing 
down  a  lawn  with  fresh  seeds;  and  even  if  turfing  be  too  serioos 
an  item,  under  any  circumstances  the  edgings  of  walks  and  the 
outlines  of  beds  should  be  everywhere  defined  by  a  strip  of  old 
turf  at  least  a  foot  in  width.  This  will  prevent  the  seeds  from 
being  scattered  on  the  walk  or  borders,  and  make  the  edging 
firmer  and  less  ragsed  for  several  years. 

Let  aU  Potato-planting  be  finished  by  the  middle  of  this 
month  at  the  latest,  at  least  the  late  kinds  intended  for  seed 
for  the  next  year.  The  very  early  kinds,  as  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  ' 
&c.,  should  not  be  set  too  early  for  seed,  or  the  probability  is 
that  they  will  lose  their  first  sprouts.  The  end  of  the  month 
a  good  time  for  this  purpose.  Let  aU  Potatoes  for  seed  be  planted 
on  high  aixy  and  unshaded  ground.  Break  away  aU  Bhnbarb 
stalks  running  to  seed.  Cover  Sea-kale  springing  with  a  mound 
of  soil. 

Give  fresh  earth  to  any  plants  in  pots, /such  as  Carnations, 
Pinks,  Auriculas,  Double  Sweet  William.  Rocket,  &c. 

Transplant  any  hardy  Boses  which,  you  may  wish  to  bloom 
late  in  the  year.    Plant  Box  for  edgings  still,  and  roll  the  lawn. 

Keep  the  garden  quite  free  from  weeds  and  dead  leaves. 

Now  place  sticks  to  every  plant  or  stalk  requiring  support. 
Fix  the  sticks  on  light  iron  rod^  firmly  in  the  groxmd,  and  tie 
the  stems  to  each  stick  neatly  in  two  or  three  places. 

Some  evergreens  may  yet  bc«  removed,  as  Laurels,  Laurastinus, 
Portugal  Laurels,  Cistuses,  Arbutus,  Magnolias,  Pyracanthas,  d:c. 

Place  your  Auriculas,  Hya^sinths,  Ac,  which  may  be  in  pots 
in  a  sheltered  place  during  heavy  rains  or  winds,  and  shelter 
those  flowers  ^iniich  are  in  the>  borders  as  well  as  you  can.  Trim 
them  from  dead  leaves. 

Protect  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees,  and  eradicate  insects  by 
all  possible  means.  See  that  sJl  the  winter  and  early-spring 
work  amongst  fruit  trees  is  bi-ouc^t  to  a  dose  forthwith.         ' 
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rooi-praning  with  all  Inznriaht  ireei.  Kott  penons  may  hkre 
obteryed  the  effect  of  moving  a  large  Pear  tree  very  late  in  the 
■pxing— it  (generally  beoomes  covered  with  bloisom  bndB ;  Biich 
in  degree  will  be  the  effect  of  rooi-pnming  at  this  period. 

Now  IB  a  good  time  to  qm  solpnur  mixed  with  soft  soap  and 
clay  as  a  paint,  daabing  it  with  a  bnsh  between  the  Peach, 
Nectarine,  and  Pear  ihoofci,  to  pzevent  the  breeding  of  the  red 
spider.— W.  Ebavs. 


DOINQS  OF  THB  LAST  AND  PBESENT  WEEKS. 

nnjzT  Aim  htckbk  oabdxii. 

TiMu  trees  on  the  walls  are  now  in  fall  flower,  and  pyramids 
are  also  taUng  on  their  snowy  covering.  Notwithstanding  our 
heavy  crops  ^  all  sorts  of  froit  last  year,  the  trees  are  now  all 
thickly  set  with  blossom  buds,  which  will  no  doubt  result  in  an 
abundant  crop  if  the  weather  be  favourable  at-tiie  time  the  trees 
are  in  blossom.  The  nights  have  been  frosty,  but  the  ground 
and  airaie  rsmarkably  dry  for  the  season. 

Sowed  Saooyt  and  BrtuteU  SprouU  in  poor  soiL  On  clayey 
soils  we  used  to  find  the  dwarf  sorts  of  Savoy  answer  best ;  a 
varieW^  which  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years— Early 
Dwarf  TJlm.  is  ezoallsnt.  On  our  light  sandy  sou  the  Drum- 
head is  not  too  large  for  us.  Scrvrnger's  Giant^russds  Snrouts 
ean  be  highly  i^oommended;  tne  sprouts  are  large  and  firm, 
and  the  plant  moderately  dwarf.  We  have  Icept  the  iioe  at  work 
amongst  all  growing  crops,  fruit-tree  borders.  &c. 

Prioked-oittI  O^wry  that  vras  sown  early  in  a  hotbed.  Oelerj 
■own  early  in  heat  has  a  tendencr  to  bolt  into  flower ;  but  tJus 
may^  to  some  extent,  be  preventea  by  taking  care  that  the  plants 
receive  no  check  to  their  growth  from  the  time  they  come 
through  the  ground  until  tney  are  ready  to  be  dug  up.  The 
first  and  most  evident  check  they  are  likely  to  receive  would  be 
at  the  time  of  removing  from  the  hotbed  to  a  cold  frame  the 


box  in  which  the  plantsnave  germinated ;  this  should  be  done 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  the  fzmme  must  be  kept  pretty 
doM  for  a  few  days.  Alter  being  jpricked-out  the  planiB  snould 
also  be  carefully  watered  with  a  fine-rosed  watering  pot,  and  be 
placed  in  a  close  frame. 

nturr  axd  voBonro  aousns. 

FtyitfrtM.— The  Grapes  have  been  thizmed  in  all  our  earhr 
houses,  and  the  berries  are  swelling  rapidly  so  that  the  laterals 
do  not  grow  out  nmoh;  whenever  they  do  so  they  are  pinched 
elosely  back,  as  the  houses  are  well  furnished  with  leaves.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  allow  the  laterals  to  grow  without 
any  pinching,  as  it  is  said  the  more  leaves  and  branches  there 
are  the  greater  will  be  the  root-action.  This  may  be  all  very 
well  in  theory,  but  practically,  as  regards  the  training  and  ulti- 
mate health  of  the  '^nes,  it  will  not  answer.  If  the  leaves  are 
not  freely  exposed  to  the  sun  they  will  be  flimsy  in  texture,  an^ 
the  buds  at  their  base  will  not  be  nerfectly  dereloped  nor  tho- 
roughly ripened.  In  the  case  of  Muscat  Grapes,  the  benies 
must  also  be  exposed  to  the  li^t  before  they  will  take-on  the 
desirable  golden  oolour.  The  ^laok  Hamburgh  colours  better 
if  the  berries  are  shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  leaves ;  a  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  is  useful  when  stoppmg  and  trabdng  the 
young  growths.  Drying  east  winds  are  now  prevalent,  and  at 
such  times  the  vennlaaon  must  be  watched.  When  there  is 
little  or  no  sun  ttie  smallest  chink  of  air  will  be  sufiOcienty  but 
when  the  sun  is  acting  powerfully  upon  the  glass  it  is  necessary 
to  open  the  ventilators  more,  but  when  the  wind  is  cold  great 
cannon  is  necessary ;  the  house  at  such  a  time  must  be  damped 
frequently  during  the  day.  The  inside  borders  of  late  houses 
should  receive  a  thorough  watering,  the  houses  to  be  shut-up 
early  in  the  afternoon. 

JPwich  Rou$e,—ljx  the  early  houses  the  fruit  will  be  going 
through  the  process  of  stoning,  and  it  will  not  swell  perceptibly 
for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  This  is  generally  considered  a  ontical 
perioa,  as  some  of  the  fruit  may  drop  off;  gardeners  generally 
provide  for  this  by  not  thizming  too  dosely  at  the  first,  reserving 
some  until  the  fruit  begins  to  take  the  second  swelling ;  but  u 
the  trees  are  in  good  health,  and  the  treatment  they  receive  is 
of  the  right  kind,  ^ere  will  be  no  danger  of  the  fruit  dropping 
at  this  time,  presuming,  of  course,  that  it  has  been  thmned 
sufficiently  at  a  previous  time.  The  growing  shoots  must  be 
trained  down  to  the  wires,  and  those  having  a  tendencv  to 
noesness  cut  out.  It  is  best  to  train  the  young  wood  up  m>m 
&e  base  of  last  yeiv's  wood;  this  shoot  and  the  leader  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  present.  Syringe  the  trees  thoroughly 
night  and  morning;  the  trees  at  this  time  ought  not  to  be 
hurried  with  a  high  night  temperature,  60°  will  be  sufficiently 
high,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  the  fruit  has  taken  the 
second  swelling,  65^  or  even  70°  will  do  no  harm,  with  a  rise  of 
10°  or  16°  by  day  from  sun  heat»  shuttmg-up  the  liouse  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

If  late  houses  have  not  reoeived  any  assistance  from  fire  heat 
the  trees  will  now  be  in  fiower.  Attend  to  the  instructions 
given  two  weeks  aeo,  also  see  that  the  inside  borders  are  well 
watered.  This  ouent  to  have  been  seen  to  before  the  blossoms 
eocpanded,  as,  should  the  roots  be  in  a  very  dry  medium,  a  good 


soakinff  of  water  would  cause  the  flowers  to  drop  off.  A  Peach- 
house  border  should  not  at  any  time  be  allowed  to  become  dust- 
dry. 

vwarf  Kidney  Beans  and  Btrawherriee. — Our  available  space 
for  these  is  very  limited,  but  we  now  get  veiy  good  dishes  of 
both  from  spare  shelves  and  stages  in  the  Pine  houses.  For 
small  spaoe  there  is  no  better  Dwarf  Kidney  Bean  than  New- 
ington  Wonder,  and  instead  of  brins;ing  on  succession  plants  we 
manage  to  gatner  a  tolerably  ragular  succession  of  pods  from 
the  same  plants.  The  Beans  are  gathered  about  once  in  two 
days,  and  xept  in  a  healthy  growing  state  by  frequent  syring- 
ing and  watering  with  manure  water.  Earlier  in  the  season 
the  difficulty  with  Strawberry  plants  was  to  obtain  room  for 
them  in  a  house  with  a  night  temperature  of  from  46°  to  60°  td 
begin  with,  as  they  would  not  stand  being  removed  from  a  oool- 
orohard  house  to  a  night  temperature  of  66°  all  at  once.  We 
have  sometimes  been  able  to  put  up  a  hotbed  for  them,  which 
answers  very  well,  as  root-acaon  is  promoted  by  the  bottom 
heat.  Now  we  remove  the  pots  to  the  higher  temperature  at 
onoe.  as  the  flower  trusses,  though  not  yet  visible,  are  sufficiently 
developed  not  to  suffer  any  harm  from  being  f oroed  into  mora 
active  growth. 

PLANT  BTOVB. 

Aohimenee  and  Gloximae  have  been  put  a  little  in  the  shade 
durinc  the  last  few  years.  On  one  or  iwo  occasions  they  had 
been  invited  at  some  of  the  London  exhibitions,  but  the  miser- 
able examples  exhibited  did  not  justify  the  Societies  in  continu- 
ing them  In  the  schedules.  Tne  pumts  are  not  easily  moved 
about :  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  botn  are  fnudle  in  the  extreme, 
requiring  great  care  to  transport  them  any  custanoe.  For  deco- 
rattve  purposes  in  the  plant  stove  at  home  they  are  veiyuseful ; 
they  are,  besides,  easily  obtained  and  easily  grown.  The  best 
Aehlmenes  we  ever  saw  were  grown  with  a  little  bottom  heat, 
and  the  best  Gloxinias  without.  When  growing,  a  moist  warm 
atmosphere  is  desirable  for  them,  but  watering  or  svxinging 
overhead  thej  do  not  like  at  all.  The  pottinff  material  is  com- 
posed of  turfy  loam  two  parts,  one  part  of  turfy  peat,  with  a 
sixth  part  of  rotted  stable  manure,  a  little  silver  sand  being 
added  to  it  if  requisite.  The  plants  should  be  placed  near  the 
glass,  and  must  be  shaded  from  bri^t  sunshine. 

Potted  etove  PaZma  and  Feme.  Palms  require  to  be  potted 
once  a-year,  and  now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  do  it,  bearing 
in  mind  that  there  is  much  more  danger  of  over  than  under- 
potting  them.  Thus,  a  plant  in  a  6-imm  pot  should  not  be  potted 
into  one  moce  than  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  other  sises  in 
about  the  same  proportion.  Should  any  of  the  specimens  be 
unhealthy  it  will  probably  be  owing  to  defective  root-action. 
Such  plants  are  turned  out  of  thefr  pots,  the  balls  reduced,  and 
the  plants  repotted  in  dean  pots  well  drained,  and  of  the  same 
sise  that  they  were  growing  in  before.  The  main  ingredient  in 
the  compost  for  successful  Pahn  culture  is  turfy  loam  fall  of 
fibre  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hand.  Very  light  sandy  loam  is 
not  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  as  loam  of  a  moderately 
clayey  nature.  A  little  turiy  peat  and  leal  mould  added  to  it  are 
all  that  is  required. 

Amaryllids  have  finished  flowering  and  are  now  maldng  their 
gro^dh.  They  require  plenty  of  water  and  a  position  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

VLOWXB  OIBDXH. 

We  have  put  up  our  turf  pit,  and  a  large  number  of  zonal  Pe- 
largoniums. Lobelias,  and  other  moderately  hardy  subjects  have 
been  placed  out  in  it.  Oalceolarias  have  been  planted  out  in  a 
trench  where  a  mat  can  be  thrown  over  them  if  the  frost  is  very 
severe.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  all  the  bedding  plants 
out  of  the  vineries  as  yet.  but  will  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 
Placed  Oamations  and  Picotees  In  their  flowering  pots.  The 
young  leaves  of  some  of  the  plants  were  observed  to  be  eaiei^ 
and  a  search  at  night  soon  discovered  the  marauder  at  work  in 
the  shape  of  the  leather-coat  grub.  He  seems  to  bury  himself, 
in  the  soil  by  day  and  commit  his  depredations  at  night,  llie 
earliest  Auriculas  are  now  coming  into  flower  and  require  in- 
creased attention ;  as  the  pips  expand  the  plants  are  removed 
to  a  frame  with  its  highest  part  to  the  south.  Green  fly  has 
also  increased  with  more  genial  weather,  and  has  been  removed 
with  a  camel-hair  brush :  this  is  better  than  smoking  the  plants. 
—J.  Douglas. 

TRADE  CATALOQUE  BEOEIVED. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  hondom—SeUe- 
Hon  of  New,  Bare,  and  Ohoiee  Perenniale, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  It  is  particularly  requested  that  no  oommunioation  be  ad- 
dressed privately  to  either  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal. 
All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The 
Editors,"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Great  delay  often  arises 
when  this  rule  is  departed  from. 
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JOUBNAIi  W  HOKEIOUI/roiE  AXB  OOTTAiOa  GAHDENXB. 


[  AcdiSI»1874. 


Wt  alfo  x«qitMt  iSmi  no  ona  will  irrito  ptinMy  to  any  of  ofu 
oomspondents,  m  doing  lo  rabjoete  them  to  unjiiftiflftblA 
trovble  and  ezpeiiBe. 

OozKMpondMiUi  should  not  mix  up  on  tlie  laae  iheet  qnastiona 
rekiiag  to  CkurdMiing  and  thoM  om  PonlUy  and  Bos  snb- 
jeets,  md  shoald  nev«r  send  moM  than  two  on  thrco 
qnaationa  at  onaa.  All  artidM  faitandad  for  ina«rtion 
•hoQid  ba  ipfiMn  on  ooa  lida  ol  tha  papar  only. 


poUframomraaMforllM.    (JDifr^r- 


r  ^  OfMiduMHs'' vttl  Rrii  ps. 


B**«T*i»  OMMmfS.  JLK— TonOi9lMliani  BiuH  wnmn  to  teBpl- 

fltaamm  paaianlalnm,  It  k  telly  diwlopta,  wJ  ogfaOnlyto  no»  worth  an 
■ntltqi's  aAtMtkm  iriuntkaw  anaoiBMj  Aowy  Uads irfikli  xtqotoBio 
mon  loooi  nor  BttflBltoa. 

Oakdbh  OvasFLowaB  bt  Sba  (JTarfflMa).— Iort«4  of  fnivtagfonr  firalt 
tnd  T«|«Ulfl«  gMdM  ta«  Mil  irmlar  frill  pfoteUr  IMMAft  fh«  erapa.  W« 
lOMiracMdm  al  Ijpwlrii  iKIart  tJa  AapMiinia  bi«  iwtagitatlrlMpwTtd 
)TMB«ofttfloii«d^ii«Ma^ 

Wall-tbu  Blobsoim  Fborid  (jr.  r.).— W«  Mumot  «ld  j««.  II  foa  had 
adopted  our  AdviM  piamptij  tha  adnUM  aaald  nol  hMm  faappoiad. 


••ItTo««i««Btla 
TUlttka 


VkM  9M1  flad  joAValw^a  dap;.'' 


IS 

'J 


*m 

..    IftSIaa. 
tbo  tafli BHfeatM  laaaiiir  aMfaf 
ildteflBMaof  iiMakMi4to4iia*wlaag»  ti 
tiliwlagto  IlMhatatiattai     " 
tbo  BosfrlaplsMd  pwvioiia  «D  Itc 
lop  fiMotd  Im  ito  iftMB.  la  aa 

BbAiflPiaPowMBwa^— H  JaiMarttri<MattfMr"aiiwo<*'g.g.W.  OiMiftirii* 
vlM  Mto  aBPotekmbjika  atth  VMniair.  iKnrha  proUaUtlMai  flRMB  iKa 
vaathar,  or  wbatfaar  ha  aala  ttMm  datgl^  ao  «  no*  to  apptar  bafaia  ttaiaraw 
waathcr  ia  o?ar ;  and  doai  ha  taka  ttaB  odt  xlpa  or  ool  by  Ilia  mil  of Afigait  f 

BAwavBz  AiiB  ffnaw  KAaoaa  (If.  P.  S.).— Ibnr  qoatx  la  naj  iadaflnHai 
■tthar  tharoBflhly  tooarpoialtti!  -with  Hia  mimfmmku  of  hawa^  A.,  aad  aall 
daeayad,  voaM  be  a^pialqr  good  iMT  yaw 

BvDsnia  PLaaxa  ni 
baddinir  plMita  to  a  pit  or  fraaia  ivftorathegr  win  hava  aaoaa  light*  and  ba  hept 
aoolar  and  naav  tha  claw  If  yaa  haaa  not  a  gaMnhoaat*  your  aaly  plan 
an  ba  to  kaapthMi  'wtew  thiy  va  wtil  Itei  hi  tba  aManttaaa  aDt&ag 
thaMba(ikeaaatofaM|iiaah>«fvo«th»aBdia  May  th^  vay  ba  ranarad  to  a 
vani  ■itaatlon,  and  protartedatth  mala  by  day  altea  tha  na  la  pawicfQI, 
aadatnightifftoaty.  ThaThMiJaBtaoada^mtoblooai  ivUizaqahaaitaai' 
pai-atoia  moah  too  mgh  ftv  baddhv  ^*at%^iad  tbmfvm^  by  al  aiaaaa  ta  ba 
lamofad  to  a  aodlar  and  li^liiar  waoa.  Zha  ?bMa  ha  txmm  ahoold  haf»  a 
fcaat  af  ovar  iO»  at  nigfaL  Bafai«  lai^  aaak  na  *aald  not  allow 
toMBiy  anoat  than  a  baaah  ta  araaey  18  Inehaa  of  aod  or  iaft«;  for 
If  tha  tength  of  Thia  famidiadirfth  ahoota  far  boMlBg  la  18  liMt,  K 
would  not  ba  allowad  to  oanry  mora  than  twaha  banefaaa. 

GAiiaLU4  LaAvaa  Bponai)  (/•  TT.).— Tha  laavaa  aia  qpottad  la 


qoeaoa  of  tha  aon'a  raya  atrlUng  povarfoUy  on  tham.    Tha  oo|y  vaaaaAr  ta  to 
ttflbrd  tha  ptaataaHght  ahada  from  tha  Una  lhayaam»aaaa  growth  nan!  II  it 


folly  matoxad,  or  throQghoat  tha  aamniar  antU  Oetobar.    ITaapilagtha 
oonatantly  wat  will  alao  prodnaa  tha  aaaM  saaolt;  yonra  haya  tha  appaaranoe 
of  watar  having  atood  OOL  tham  and  drlfpad  from  tha  adgaa. 

FaAT<r.  jy.)^-^ha ^ladiaan  mn analoaad la aoA  litlov  potting porpoaaa* 
Tha  pant  orBDialh  moold  oaad  for  potttag  laaamlyall  aOiaaoBi  aaad,aiih 
fhia  flbaona  roota  of  Haath»  aa.,  Inlar  Mtiag 

Apka  Thaa  Babx  (£  A,  IT.).— Wa  do  not  flMat  tha  aapaaraana  toa 
daaarfba  tadioaUva  of  diaaaaa  8amb  tha  plaaai  wtlh  a  hat!  braah  dippad 
lato  a  atioBg  bxtea  of  aauBioa  Hdt. 

Calcbolabia  Oormma 
VooLi)  {Am  JV.).«— Toav 


tha  ilijhiiiaii  <f  tha 
wUbh  thaia  la  aa  hnawa 
i  bat  watUak  that  la  your  aaaa  tha  aatttamawhiah  haw  ftdadwara 
tekon  from  tha  dpa  fliiaaihig  paita  af  tha  plant*  Ihoaa  xoatlag  and  growing 
tMaly  baing  takan  from  tha  aodi,  ipcawhig  paita.  Plaat  tham  out  at  tha 
beginning  of  thla  BKAth  Ih  txaaohaa  ataaarad  aa  for  Oataiy,  and  ahadaaad 
proteot  with  aaita  on  aHak*  kid  aonaa  tha  tnoahaa  ahlil  aalaU" 
amy  be  BMffad  with  gaod  balla  to  thait  blaomiiV  aaartaaa  la  Ifay. 
dioaldbamo««datonaa,andtha  h^an,  aot  pipW*.  ke  detaahed  If 
wbdahtheyeaghttobeUhvandhMaamaoQ.  SUylhonld  be  dnly  watered  at 
planting,  and  oeoaaionaUy  nntU  growing,  bat  do  not  aatorate  tha  aoJl  maialy 
vaake  it  molat.  They  ahoald  be  caief  ally  moTod,  proaarrlng  aboat  tha  roota 
all  tha  aoll  praetleabla.  Laaf  aoU  la  moat  qaldUyniibaa  by  digging  a  ahaUow 
hole  in  the  0oand,aad  aataraMag  thalaaiaa  wtthwalaa  oa  Uqudmanozai 
«iid  taming  tnam  over  after  three  moBtha  amy  aix  weahh 

'^aaar  mm  a  naiaamiaa  (A  Oemlaaf  Jiaidir)^— Teat  hoaaa,  haaiagao 
Boa  la  the  aflamoon,  wlU  aaaaarhallat  aa  a  gi-aaiahnnae  thaa  aaa  tiaaaiy 
and  will  be  naeftil  for  growing  itele  for  the  eonaerratoiy.  It  will  need  bat 
little  In  the  way  of  alteration.  The  Vlneawm  have  to  be  takan  oat  and  atagea 
prorlfled.   We  aoppoaait  la  heated  anfflalantly  to  ardada  froal. 

HaATiao  WITS  Hot  WATaa  (A).— Tha  hoaaa  am  be  efflelantly  healed 
IVtwaaaaaaf  S-lBahalaaa,  a  flaw  and  lelam  aloag  both  aldea  of  tta  haoaa 
and  aamae  oaa  and,  whiah  woald  be  a  better  anaaganMBt  than  having  tham 
ataig  one  aide  of  the  hoaaa  OB^y,aaahowaia  year  melah,  whiah  woald  have 
aaaweredwaBtaralmMte,  aadwfll  data  yaorptaaBataaaa*  oaly  tha  pipea 
all  roand  woald  give  a  aaaaa  aalfoim  aanala  throaghoat  tha  atiaalan.  We 
ahoald  have  a  frame  made  and  anekMe  a  portion  of  thapipea  with  bciekwoifc, 
laiafaig  it  ahoat  9  laahaa  above  the  pipea,  whkh  may  be  aofwad  wtMi  ahitea  or 


have  RibUephMed  over  tham  to  a  depth  of  flaabaa;  thaaaathi  ahoat  tha 
ta  depth  of  i^onglng  material.    Thta  win  give  yoa  aaffldJaat 


bottom  heat 
for  propagating  moaiblSnda  of  plaaita.  The  frame  will  eaaUe  yoa  to  kem  tha 
oattinga  eloee  and  moirt  withoat  Inttffbring  with  the  other  oeeapaota  of  tlit 
hoaae.  An  elllptlo  boiler  woold  no  doabt  anawar :  bat  take  eare  to  have  one 
that  will  not  from  itaamallneaa  reqaire  to  be  hard  driven  to  giva  tha  raqoiaita 
heat  to  the  pipea,  for  the  waate  of  taol  la  thaa  eaoaauaia. 

OAaDaN-WATBama  Eaann  (Foi  u wfla)^— Tha aagiaa  n^  Ibaaalag  water  aa 
far  aa  it  did  lart  year  may  ariae  from  a  eaaae  eaally  aaaJeuked  Oaptaia 
Shaw,  Superintendent  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade^  atatea  that  a  aetateh  la 
the  noBsle  of  a  fire-engine  delivery  pipe,  whleh  an  ordinary  wodcman  might 
overlook,  will  zedoee  ita  thiawing  poaar  taem  iM  feet  ta  16a  feet. 

HTAonriHg,  TuLZPfl,  ahd  SonxAa  Arraa  FoBona  (A  tf.).— They  ahoold 
be  kept  in  a  oool  hoaae  or  pit  ia  a  light  aliy  poaltloB  ontU  they  are  well 
hatdaaea  off  and  the  weather  ia  aoeaa  eettted;  or  abeat  tha  aaUMIa  of  Wa 
month  thayBM»be_aiaaledoal  abaat  Slaahea  deep  iallgha  rieh  eoil  hi  a 
wannbordir.  The  ifyaalatha  and  Salllaa  amy  lamaia  there  patanuianfly,  bat 
the  Tollpe  ahoald  be  takan  ap  whea  the  tope  beeoma  yeHow,  and  after  taUng 
off  theeeaad  the  roota,  aiaea  the  bolbe  ta  a  direool  plaeaakilil  Novamhei^ 
whea  thcj  any  be  phmied  la  the  beadar.  Taay  aia  net 
id  ttma,  bat  are  good  fer  boaSaia. 


*ab«H«  anin  fki 


Obokzd  Ouz.TUBa  (rdam).r«or  tha  faa 


antU 
afloadlagtham  tha 


tha  dlaaa,afMt  ahadtng  lor  a 


aa^^^^^^r    a^a^^a^^^aavaaa  a^^a^a   aa^^a^K   ^^aa^a    ^Ha^a^BV| 

ttma  haom  bright  aaa.   Ptorintoh  tha  aopply  of  amlatara,  i 
aattegsowthaautaia:  keep  the  plania  ay  in  wtaitar,  baC  not  a»  amah  ao  aa 
tDeaaaathepaandobalHtoahrivaL    Pwy  oa^  to  ba  iipBttad  at  eaaa 

Plaod»  OaBBUXAB  ABB  AitfiBig  Obt  ot  fiooaB 


be  kept  te  motet  heat  aBMl  Ihey  have  made  flMah  graath,  aad  thaa  have  nNaa 
lig[htandalr;  when  wall  haadaaadoff  aad  tha  badi  aal»  ttny^aairlM  plaaai 
ontaide  In  a  aaaHlaa  ahaltamd  Iram  wiadB  and  ihafledftoM  Aaaaa-hatBot 


kv  avaehaa^ag  tvaaa.  A  ooel  hoaaa  wUh  aa  eart  aaaaat  la  maah  better  t» 
baap  tha  paaile  la  after  tha  bade  am  eat  than  pkehig  tham  oat  of  doQc&  Tha 
InShada  amaaoolea  ahoaU  at  onaa  be  ropottedTaad  growa  la  fartak  heat  wtth 
aMfatare.  tfae  a  eompoat  of  two  parte  torQr  loam,  and  oaa  part  leaf  aoll,  wHk 
ahalf  partof  aaaidyaaat  and  aalath  of  atlaai' aaad  ~ 

bataetaMtb^;  aadagbrtgead  tiainmi 


HoTA  aiABaoaA  abd  (Taaawaapa 


m-f-fA-  atptt 


Bagaee'a^  aad  attowlng  It  to  aiaaai  ea  thagroa 
Meat  thabaaa  of tte wall, aaddtapoahigof the 
la  m»  aaaal  aay  with  bedttw  liauta  ^a  do 


',  aahig  far  tha  Hofa  a  eaaipeat  of  afoal  parte  of  i 
(the  eaooa-ant  fibre  laftaaa  win  de),  and  old  eow  daag^  ahnaoal  la  laaaaa 
lea  the  alam  of  haael  mrta  aad  walanta,  brefcea  briekaor  endta,  and  oHI 
lima  rabbkh,  with  good  dninafB.  Plaaa  ba  the  hot  vinaayoutU  tha  growth  la 
eompMe,  and  HMn  afford  a  H^  ally  poaltlon  In  the  uuaaui'wamy,  and  aa 
mora  water  than  aofWwlant  to  Inap  the  piente  hma  abeivaMaii  Tha  Ohaaam> 
rope  doea  beat  in  a  eompoat  of  aaato  flbreaa  peat  torn  up  roa^i]y,  three 
avta*  and  one  pert  fihrooa  loam,  with  a  half  pwt  in  eqaal  paupurllona  of  eld 
dqr  90fW  dang,  Avar  aend,  and  pleeee  af  ohareoaL  The  eoeoi^nat  refbae  may 
beaabatltatadfor  peat,addhiga  toarthof  aUvaraand  toil  It  will  aaaeaed 
te  tha  eoel  BUMaaiatuay ,  baiag  heady  la  theHeiad  piiaWnaa 

AiaumuB  ABB  OBBTTAB  (i>aUla).— >We  have  xio  idea  v^afn  liaaiyHbi 
aad  (leaMaa  eaa  be  wMi  eaeh  monatraae  bolbe  end  reotaae  yaa  deeaelbe,  bat 
aa  tfaqr  are  ffoatag  Itaaly  hk  tha  eaaa  greaad  It  la  likely  tt^y  aaa  hardy,  aad 
eatyxegriae  the  traataMBt  of  haady  balboaa  pjanhi,  whleh  ia  ta  keep  elear 
of  waade  aad  to  malehalliaaad;  ud  if  they  &a  down^  eoaar  tham  ia  winter 
with  laaf  aoll  or  ahert  fitter,  pointing  it  ht  In  apdni^ 

PLABva  Boa  SoaraFAVBor  Boaaaa  (F.  £).-— Aa  tha  boidar  abate  oa  a 
lawnlald  oat  In  bade  fined  with  bedding  planta,  we  ahontd  hava  aometfaing 
of  the  aame  Und  of  thhig  ftir  tha  border,  euvertog  tha  wall  in  the  fink 
inttwrtt  Tilth  Ti'j    laj  ~  '         ~    ~ 

ftamtagabaad  aft>otwUei 
~    od  tha  boadar  la  Id 

bat  sa  alw^a  ready  to  aritieiea  pnpoeed  plantlnga 

Taaaa  SaarAOB-aaoaiaa  (Mtm),^U  la  aa  areellaaa 

Do  aat  aoeaa  them  wtth  eoU,  or  vary  lightly,  bat  maleh  aroood  tha 

ISIneheBer  SIM  tern  the  etem  with  aome  rieh  eomport  or  weU>rotted 

xttlagitoaabDOthaUto  thme-foartetsofaainehlhlak.   We|^ 

eharl  amnara^  tMeh  wa  advlae  If  the  traea  are  net 

are  bemlagftea|y,api4ylag  It  Jaat  after  the  btoooa  lapaBl»  i 

liaamingalthebaglaahigof  Jaly, 

IbAMaa  fOB  Tbhui  (TV^IMi— The  beat  aoblaela  aaa  tha 
attlwaewa  AoalAhaae  a  Jaikwanai  aad  flL  moataaa  aa»r.  IfyoawUi 
ior  aa  aiuai'"ai>  wa  know  of  none  aaora  aallahle  thaa  Ivy.  Hoaaa  ol  tha 
HaUtflora  raoe,  aa  Laara  Davooat,  and  BoaaelUana,  and  Ayrahira  Beaaa 
Pandae  BamMer  and  Qaeen  woald  alao  aoit  Tha  Ivlaaand  ftamatlaea  aa- 
aoriala  wefl  together,  bat  the  Boaaa  aia>ald  begrowa  rfona 

SnAiBiBa  OAMkBB— KoasT  OBOBABa  (Idam).->ThoB^  tha  aabaoll  la 
aaady  loam,  H  any,  nevertheleae,  leqalze  drainlBi^  Emiaiaa  the  gwnad  by 
dintaa  a  hole  to  a  depth  of  4  feet,  and  If  yoa  flndwmler  dariato  adepthoC 
•faatahMheatodleel.  Tha  aail  of  the  aaiear  Mokaid  ia  both  aat  aad  poor. 
DIafa^aaddfaBewllhaeemaortof  oM  tan  of  lima  afaoKl  with  teaof  aoa 
er  lafoae,  i^plylag  it  la  ICaroa  or  now. 

Daanarma  Suiaa  {J.  r.V-Apaly  nitnta  of  aeda  ta  thapoaad  at  tha 
lataof  lib.  to  80  aqoarayarda,  bat  before  patting  in  the  erope.  Wehavaao 
gnat  dlAoalty  with  ala«,  aa  we  dreaa  the  giaaid  with  aalt  at  the  rate  of 
tweaty  baahele  par  aaaa  In  Meiiib,  or  bedofe  «aupplug,  end  iq^en  any  appear- 
aaoeofthaahigawaaprhikletba  plante  aad  aoU  aboat  them  with  q^ilduhaa 
'  ta  the  moKBfaig  er  at  daak,  mpaatteg  tha  aprinkUag  aa  tha  llaaa  la 
by  miaa,  ea  thaalaga  aomiBaa  thek  dvNdaMaaa. 

Paaiauiiaa  Vteaa  («abairtterV--Tha  isaat  ta  a  aaaiO,  Oaa. 
i,whlahlaveiylnifartoaainavlnaiy.    Spoead  a  aheet  beneath  tha 
Ttamia  Bight,  ead  ahahe  the  Viae  lod  aharplyv  when  tha  aaevUa  will  faOoB 
thaeheet^andmiVbedeaftaDyad.    TUa  rapeated  a  dnr  ttaaea  win  thin  thair 
Wa  praeama  tta^naea  waa  ahlpaed  of  r 

In  tha  oaoai  maaaar,  tha ' 
aaaiavieaataam  wall  ihoold  be  ateeped  wtlh  eeaaanl.  We 
lay  too  maah  atraae  oa  yonr  tahiag  tha  waaffla;  eaeey  oaa  yea  daatny  wO 
help  ta  paeat  eMH*W»  Tha  tobaaaa  jalea  of  the  maaahwtarer  dihafced 
irithaUttmaeitabolkofwaterlaaaatel,mlyfaig  It  throoah  a  loaed  waters 
taw  pot;  alio  the  foBowlag:  <oaa.  oaaaaia  ehlpe,  boiled  tan  ndnateefaia 
gdUoBof  eBftwatar.dteoivtagIa  It  doaaaolleoep.  Wet  the  amfaau  of  tha 
with  thla  two  or  thaae  Haaaa,  eapealaDy  Mar  tha  walla,  faat  I 


S,Mk] 


jofimiL  OT  mmnfmhTma  aho  comum 


*  1 1 


*««jkt 


I  ttM  «MI  «Mi  te  ti^Ma4'%  «»  till 

wiMfc  U  nMniUMMy.   If  lk§  I^Ma  «« In  imOm  M  •lUfla  i 
kit  «i,M  thtimwirii  «MiT«i«fU 
aoUM  «l«iro«r  MttM  lipfc 

■hW  W  VlimSi  |Hk  4*  rmff'mM  ^MHMBB  ■HUM  M 

MAHiWfi*  Mid  BslaMwIt,  Ik* 


Tonsxif  BQSv  iBD  hbeoi  osBoiinif. 


FSEJMVa  FOWLS  AT  BBOWB. 


tQ  your  uiuirtwg  of  Ifseoh  1Mb  ft  cooiiMr 
ef  mttfaif  aboal  fhst  of  utiiilh  tti*  -wxiter  dow  not 
knowthetMte.  Incre  notieed  whli  regret  how Tery  often Ihe 
secxetariee  end  committees  of  shows  we  pnblioly  oaetigated 
nbontmeretriflM.  lIliydonotttieeepcBionsoommnniQBtewith 
Ibe  secnetiy,  and,  IdBiagto  oblidn  a  enfflcient  i>Tgieiwrf<on»  iben 
temble  jroa  nd  eeevpy  your  TslonUe  spsee  inth  iftieir  eom- 
pbintiT 

Vow,  Msrgvds  ibe  siMect  of  Kir.  Aidii's  kttei^  I  heUvre 
tile  repoit  in  yottr  Jowroal  wie  eoneoti  for  the  bfiras  hftd  not 
time  to  etoll  themselves  with  ladien  oom  and  harleT  betee  the 
JnOM  oommenoed  their  dnttes  the  day  before  the  Sbow.  ICost 
of  the  birds  w»re  not  penned  befose  twelvo  noon  on  Tuesday, 
XsrehSrd:  end  Ten  g  they  had  so  stofled  themsaJTss,  we  know 
▼ery  wtU  that  the  Jndfes  we  angered  woiOd  haye  been  the  very 
last  gentlemen  to  have  mistaken  orershowing  for  orerfeeding. 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Addie  oonld  have  ttiooght  of  this  when  he 
wrote  his  letter.  That  Mr.  Addie's  bird  was  a  Httle  too  fnll  of 
food  on  the  4th  of  March  is  a  fact,  and  onr  attention  was  drawn 
to  it,  not  by  Mr.  Addie,  hnt  by  Hr.  Leeming.  an  exhihitor,  and 
the  bird  reoefred  that  cere  and  attention  which  we  always  give 

lytUng  wrong  with  any  speenaen.    I  ahaold 

-    tUnkknmisironathat* 

te  a 


not  hawe  traiMid  yon,  bat  that  I  do 
Show  manaoid.  aa  onm  is.  by 


a  Ckmunittee.  aH  lanoiaBi 


.  who  JiieBoaghiy  luilaiatn  nd  the  tsaifcweat  ^  eya<y  wmtsiy 
of  biad  vsi^ir  ahova,  sheaid  l»  aaeawd  of  JMdiasntion.   A 


bed  heeaT  tk»  SMa  I  ahosOd  »ot  be  tfaa  laaip&Bot  «f 
from  aU  parts  ef  ttie  United  JUngAgm,  tiMftUag  me  hMtttty  lav 
the  great  care  and  aMienMon  their  apeeimeHs  ataaya  asaeiae.  Xa 
please  everybody  in  Inaiiag  is  impeasibla  Some  aay,  "Do  not 
give  my  birds  soft  leod;"  otbeia  cry  oat  against  hand  food; 
some  mant  the  feed  pot  in  taaa,  otham  on  the  floor,  some  in  a 
little  hes^ ;  aQma,ngain,  sak  lor  a  little  bread  and  bear  to  he 
given^I  wendar  they  do  not  anggeat  nhaesn  m  welL  Be  timt 
yon  aea  itftar  all  the  Oommittee  sealiy  suiet  nae  their  awn  in- 
trfHgimaa  in  tfeane  mattsm,  otherwise  the  Show  would  ba 
laroa^  ta  a  afeaBistBL  in  tim  woxiy  aad  bother  ef  assiyisM  awt 
genealoaders,  which  in  ninety-ntne  eases  ont  ef  a  hundred  aaa 


BLAOK  BANTA1C& 


Hi^vnro  bred  and  exhibited  this  variety  of  fowl  wfttioat  intar- 
mission  since  1868, 1  naturally  feel  an  interest  in  any  disonssion 
a[ipertatning  to  them,  and  it  was  this  feeling  i^tdok  induced  me 
to  pan  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Arnndel's  parsgraph. 

Anyone  reading  that  paragraph  who  knows  anything  of  the 
shape  and  style  of  the  different  breeds,  would  associate  Mr. 
Amndel's  description  of  a  Black  Bantam  with  that  of  a  Sabrif^t. 
snd  I  still  maintain  such  a  theory  is  wrong.  If  Mr.  Arandel  win 
read  my  last  artiale  again,  he  will  probably  see  that  I  did  not  find 
fanlt  with  his  poxnts  individnally  and  sepwrately,  bnt  colleotfveiy, 
aa  a  whole  tendina  to  the  **  style  "  I  object  to. 

I  have  not  read  the  "Standard"  alladed  to,  but  I  oannot 
believe  Mr.  Teebay  or  Mr.  Dixon  could  have  revised  the  Black 
Bantam  portion  ;  in  any  case  their  awards  at  the  diHerant  diows 
do  not  agree  with  it.  What  I  contend  for  is,  that  a  Black  Ban- 
tam should  not  approach  in  shape  a  Sebright ;  and  when  I  say 
the  tail  sho^dd  be  rather  droopmg  than  otherwise,  I  mean  it 
should  not  be  upright,  which  constitutes  a  defect  known  as 
"squirrel-tailedr  and  nothing  looks  worse.  Mv  birds  are  oer- 
tsinly  of  a  very  different  style  uom  that  described  by  Mr.  Arundel,  • 
but  I  scaroaly  aver  show  them  without  winning.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Arundel  ever  enters  hie  birds 
for  competition,  but  it  is  certain  his  name  does  not  often  appear 
in  the  priae  Usts.  In  conclusion,  I  hope  my  remarks  are  taken, 
as  they  are  intended  to  be,  in  the  sense  of  a  fair  and  open  dis- 
cussion with  one  whose  ideas  on  a  given  subjeot  do  not  coincide 
with  mina.~B.  OiiCBBZDoa. 


Ambkicin  FowLs.--At  my  laqnest  tha  Seotataty  of  the  Oxford 
Poultry  Show  has  kindly  eansanted  to  givo'a  elaao  for  Amarinan 
fowis  (LeghoRiB,  Domimgnas,  andPlymouth  Books),  with  aaaond 


tUEd  priJM,  paaaiAsi  I  wiii 

asawflling  ta  hrip 


tnibfai 


n  oap.   If 
iIsfiaMbi 


BBOUIAT  FOUZOBT  5H0W. 


YoTJB  xepOKt  omits  sitogathar  my  afvidance  on  oath,  ibal  0«3. 
Biassasd  xafoaed  to  receive  his  biads  b«<dc  whan  the  miatsfce  waa 
diMovered;  even  when  tha  otter  wss  accompanied  by  a  pfmnisa 
to  pay  reasonable  eompsnaaiion  lor  any  loss  sustained.  Tha 
k«al  oibieotftens  takan  1^  Ifr.  O^fun,  n\y  aounael,  were  that,  aa 
there  was  no  ooasideration  baiwaau  me  and  plaiaiiff,  I  was  not 
Uabla,  I  bai^g  an  honoaary  oflcer^  and  having  sworn  that  X 
laeeived  no  ramunecation  lor  my  sarviees.  ne  Judge  over- 
ruled this,  and  held  Hiat  the  deduction  of  ten  per  cent,  som  all 
pnrohase  money,  thou^di  it  went  to  the  prize  fond,  was  a  oon- 
sidMcatlon.  My  counsel  then  submitted  that  no  evidenee  had 
been  given  that  I  was  anything  more  than  an  agent  of  the  Oom- 
mittee who  promoted  the  Show.  The  short-himd  writer  of  tha 
Oourt  supphes  kne  with  the  following  notes  of  what  then  took 
place: — 

*'  Mii  Sonour^-Tbem  maybe  aamathing  in  the  point  yo«  sow 
mise;  theae  was  naihiiur  in  the  other. 

**  Ur,  OlMtm.—Mj  ouaot  was  an  honorary  offioar,  and  mi 
have  no  evidenae  that  ha  was  nnyibing  mom  than  the  agent  9i 
those  who  promoted  tha  Show. 

'*  JBm  HoNOfir.— It  ia  true  that,  whether  he  had  anyttiing  mora 
to  do  with  it  beyond  acting  m  honomry  serrataiy,  has  not  baa» 
proved. 

"  Mr,  (?2iynn.— I  contend  tImt,  as  an  honorary  oi&oer,  wha 
acted  as  an  agent  and  got  aothaiu;  lor  his  services,  he  oannot  ba 
heldliaUa. 

**  SU  Honour^-Tht  qpaatian  is,  whether  ha  was  mora  than 
an  honorary  agent  of  the  promoters  ? 

"  i>s/mda«t--Yes.  I  was  one  of  tha  pronolen,  andabaU  hAV» 
to  bear  n^  share  of  the  lam. 

**Hii  Monour,^lt  is  very  honourahle  of  yon  to  si^  so;  yoai 
were  not  nompelled  to  admit  anything  prsjadicial  to  your  amjk 
case."— 0.  W.  Qxdnxt. 


LOW-HABTCSD  tlGiEOSB. 

1  xsBP  a  lew  Tomfaleas  in  my  gsadan  and  pay  aama  Utt]i» 
idimiiUonto  their  comfort.  I  food  them  watt,  pdnoipallv  with 
and  nudse,  with  an  oeaaaianal  pinah  of  hampseed  for  a 
I  supply  thsm  with  clean  water  in  clean  vemeis  «Laily» 
with  a  waelriy  bath,  and  have  their  kft  Iseqaantly  aleaned  out 
and  aoasiad  with  fosAaawdust. 

My  Belabour,  abent  100  yards  off,  alao  fceeps  Pigeonf— 
mongrels  uad  from  ISrampaten  well  sraaacd  with  **  duflora,'' 
TuH^lecaaad  Jacobins.  HislaahmaamflKaayoonoemaonpolea 
ciesetoandeniheaesthaidaol  his  dwifliing  hanaiu  and  he  has 
ossivezted aa  oldtBolahedintonloft,wfaiehiB  tha  distiest  pUo» 
I  know,  bar  the  locheas  sf  aresald  Bis  has  flva  er  sic  pairs  ai 
libavty;  IhavaanlyfomrpaiaB. 

Ivacymnehwrnit  tefoasw  sAy,  mider  tlioae  iiliwiBBtsiiuiii, 
my  PipMMi  shanlA  hwm  the  bad  tmte  te  make  Iregw^  vistts  t» 
my  n^g^fabanr^  low-bred  birds,  and  arlqr  tha  lattsrasa  sawsntin^ 
in  good  taste,  ta  aay  nathiag  of  good  mansHrs^  as  naaar  to  Mtum 


OSo-day  a  Short-foaad  Baldhaad  hen  ol  ariiteaaatia  fahrth  and 
bearing  escaped  from  my  aviary  and  was  ont  ef  sight  in  an 
In  the  ailecneatt  I  oalladon  a^y  naiijhhaar,  and  ti&era 

"   ipmei 


myiitaekdyfoatanrfsing  with  his  plriMian  duffers.  Now 
why  should  aha  hawa  satHad  down  amongst  them  in  preforene» 
to  timae  of  har  awn  elasa  dying  about  in  my  garden  cloae  aroond . 
the  hoaae  she  had  msaiiiii  from  ?  She  eonid  not  imve  joined 
tha  lormar  withant  nmmg  tha  hitter  after  her  flight,  mid  as  sha 
had  laft  her  nmte  and  egn  in  my  aviary  hM  instinct  anfi^t  U> 
hspva  bBaiight  har  liumn     T^irwin  F.  Swpbov. 

[Tour  Pigeons  show  decidedly  very  bad  taste.  1  have  kept 
Pigeons  for  years,  andthay  hsrve  never  joined  the  farmer's  bircu^ 
though  my  garden  joins  his.  Has  your  nei|Aibour  some  soltcat, 
as  itis  oalled  [vide  *•  Brenfs  Book^page  98)?  this  may  be  th» 
secret,  I  oan  think  of  no  dher.  zou  can  essily  make  some» 
and  ttie  effect  may  be  to  keep  your  birds  at  home.  Again,  have 
you  oats  that  frighten  your  mras?  A  hurdle  placed  on  the  roof 
on  the  sunny  si&  is  much  loved  by  Pigeons  to  sit  and  bsak  an — 
try  Uiat.— wniTsmna  Bxoron.] 


FIGBON  KGICBNCLATUBE. 

In  reply  to  the  question  '*  Tubxbt  (^jjtll  **  asks  me  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  contribution  to  your  issue  of  March  26th  under 
this  hoM.  I  have  to  say  that  the  colour  known  as  hlaa  ohequer 
derives  its  name  from  the  ground  colour;  while  the  colours 
known  as  red,  yellow,  and  dan  chequer  derive  their  names  from 
tha  ohequtt  marks.    j[  lanay  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  while  ia 
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fhe  blue  it  is  iho  ground  ooloar  which  ii  the  most  prominent  or 
striking  to  the  eve,  in  the  other  colonzs  it  is  the  ohequering. 
At  ill  events,  olo-estftblxshed  onstom  has  so  nuned  them,  and 
I  observe  in  a  oopy  of  Fulton's  new  Pimon  book  (part  1st), 
there  are  portraits  of  two  Blue  and  two  Bed-ohequered  Antwerps 
so  designated.  The  latter  would  be  called  by  "  Tubkbt  Quill  " 
either ^< Mealy  Chequered"  or  "Bed  Mealy  Oheqnered."  I 
would  now  ask  "TiniKaT  Quill"  a  question.  B!e  says.  "A 
silver  Pigeon  has  two  dun  ban  on  the  wings."  I  wish  to  know 
fhe  name  of  the  following  oolOu]>— body  a  very  light  blue,  so 
light  that  white  can  soaroelv  be  distinguished  on  it,  with  two  jet 
black  ban  on  the  wings.    This  colour  was  formerly  seen  in  Bald- 

fates,  Turbite,  and  Dragons  (not  Dragoons),  and  may  be  yet ; 
utido  not  keep  these  kinds.  It  was  called  Silver,  and  the 
dun-barred  colour  was  Silver-Dun.  Would  *'  Tubkst  Quill  " 
also  say  what  is  the  difference  between  tiie  coloun  "  Silver " 
and  "  Dun-Silver  "  he  gives  in  his  list  under  "  Blues  ?"  If  the 
simple  '*  Silver "  has  two  dun  ban  {vide  hiB  third  paragraph), 
what  kind  of  bar  has  the  "  Dun-Silver  ?"— J.  0.  Lmx,  Mont- 
Jieth,  Dundee* 

RABBIT-KEBPING. 

A  VIST  mistaken  idea  prevails  regardins  what  is  necessary  in 
the  way  of  a  hutch  in  which  to  keep  Babbits.  Many  penons 
seem  to  think  that  an  elaborate  arrangement  is  indispNonsable ; 
that  the  hutch  must  be  of  regulation  size,  must  have  wire  front, 
a  slopin^i  floor  with  gutter  to  carry  off  the  water,  must  have  one 
end  partitioned  off  for  a  breeding  pen,  and  numerous  other  ad- 
junoSi  and  conveniences  which  are  usually  foimd  only  in  the 
rabbitries  of  large  or  wealthy  fanden.  It  is  all  very  well  and 
very  nice  to  have  these  items  all  arranged  in  apple-pie  order  if 
one  can  afford  to  gratify  his  taste  in  such  matten,  out  to  say 
that  it  is  in  any  way  essential  to  success  is  sheer  nonsense. 

Babbite  have  been,  and  are  still,  kept  in  common  dry-goods 
boxes,  with  the  cover  fastened  on  by  leather  hinges,  and  a  few 
holes  bored  around  the  sides  for  ventilation,  and  m  this  primi- 
tive manner  most  excellent  success  has  been  attained.  Of  course 
in  such  quartan  cleanliness  is  indispensable.  The  box  must  be 
cleaned  out  and  fresh  litter  given  at  least  every  otiier  day ;  and 
daily  were  better. 

Another  simple  arrangement  is  a  shoe-box;  this  is  usually 
about  8  to  8i  feet  long,  16  to  18  inches  deep,  and  about  12  inches 
broad;  this  is  placed  on  the  side,  on  supports,  or  fastened  against 
the  wall,  with  the  door  or  lid  nunff  from  tne  upper  side,  thus 
lifting  up.  The  door  may  be  of  wire  cloth,  lath,  or  simply  the 
lid  of  the  box  with  a  few  holes  bored  in  it»and  hung  by  iron 
hinges  or  stdps  of  leather.  One  end  of  this  box  may  be  set  off 
by  a  partition  for  a  nesting  room,  this  need  pot  neoessazily  be 
over  9inches  wide.  On  this  point  I  find  I  differ  with  most  other 
writen  on  this  subject.  They  advocate  a  nestiDg  box  of  12  to 
16  inches  in  width,  and  the  depth  of  the  hutch  either  1  or  2  feet 
from  front  to  rear.  My  experience  is  that  with  those  large  nest- 
ing boxes  the  yonng  Babbits,  as  soon  as  able  to  crawl,  wul  often 
get  out  of  the  nest,  and  get  chilled,  and  be  unable  to  get  back 
again.  Having  lost  a  nuinber  of  litten  in  this  way,  I  have  reduced 
the  size  of  these  boxes  to  10  inches  diameter  for  Lops  and  Bel- 
gians, and  to9  inches  for  the  smaller  varieties;  and  also  when  the 
hutoh  is  deep  I  place  a  semi-partition  about  2|  or  8  inches  high 
across  the  nesting  apartment,  about  1  foot  from  the  front  of  the 
hutch;  enlnuioe  to  the  apartment  bv  the  doe  being  had  by  an 
opening  in  the  back  part  of  the  hutch,  through  a  hole  6  inches 
wide  and  Binohes  high.  Hutches  of  this  kind  may  be  placed  in 
tiers  two,  three,  or  four  high. 

Another  and  still  simpler  mode  of  keeping  Babbits  is  in  an  un- 
occupied room  in  any  outbuilding.  This  can  be  divided  into 
apartments  by  boards ;  the  partition  to  be  carried  to  a  height  of 
di  or  4feet.  The  apartments  may  be  of  such  size  and  shape  as 
suits  the  fancy  of  the  amateur.  In  one  comer  of  the  pen  put  a 
box,  say  about  lOby  16  inches,  with  a  round  hole  6  or  7  inches  in 
diameter  cut  in  one  end ;  hinge  the  cover  and  fasten  it  down  by 
a  simple  hook  or  button,  so  as  to  afford  better  opportunities  to 
examme  the  young.  Care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  eats  and 
rats  from  the  room.  While  speaking  of  cats,  I  would  here  say 
thatitis  a  good  practice  where  many  Babbits  are  kept  to  bring 
up  a  kitten  or  terrier  dog  in  the  same  room  witti  them ;  thus 
one  is  perfectly  safe  from  rats,  and  the  cat  or  dog  never  molests 
the  Babbits.  For  young  stock  I  espedaUy  recommend  keeping 
them  in  this  last  manner.  My  pens  were  6feet  wide  by  10 feet 
long,  and  four  in  number;  and  in  one  of  these  I  have  had  as 
many  as  thirty-five  Babbits  at  one  time,  varying  from  six  weeks 
to  four  months  old. 

They  have  ample  room  to  exerdse,  and  seem  to  thrive  much 
better  than  when  in  more  confined  qnarten,  even  in  small  num- 
ben.^A.  M.  Halstxi>.-<7As  Pet-Stoek  Bulletin.) 


the  opposite  page  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bagshaw  on  the  subject  of 
the  best  hives,  praising  the  brown  bees  and  Pettigrew  straw 
hives.  The  flnt  letter  almost  seems  an  answer  to  the  second. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  says,  "  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  anyone  who 
has  not  seen  the  hives  can  state  with  certainty  why  aeaths  or 
desertions  have  taken  place.  It  is  necessary  for  a  doctor  to 
have  seen  a  patient  before  he  can  safely  give  a  certificate  as  to 
the  disease  which  carried  him  off."  Thus  Mr.  Pettigrew  likens 
his  hives  to  a  "  patient "  or  the  human  body,  and  the  simile  is 
most  true  and  exact ;  for  though  a  doctor  may  nave  seen  a  patient, 
could  he  not  more  safely  give  the  oertiflnate  when  he  nad  ex- 
amined him  ?  and  could  the  doctor  oniv  examine  the  patient 
internally  before  he  was  carried  off,  what  might  he  not  effect  in 
the  way  of  a  cure  ?  And  is  not  Mr.  Pettigrew's  hive  exactly 
like  the  patient— «.«.,  cannot  be  examined  internally  until  it 
is  carried  off?  But  surely  prevention  is  better  tnan  cure, 
and  therefore,  a  natural  iequttuVf  the  hive  which  allows  this 
internal  exanunation  to  be  made  while  still  existent  must  be 
better  than  those  which  Mr.  Pettigrew  so  happily  likens  to  a 
"  patient." 

Again,  as  far  as  "  the  getting  of  honey  and  profit"  goes,  sllow. 
for  argument's  sain,  Mr.  Bagshaw  is  right,  yet  it  is  su2«ly  not 

1'ust  to  take  one  single  hive  as  a  fair  criterion,  and  does  not  the 
OSS  of  one  or  two  hives  in  an  apiary  (which  must  and  will  take 
place  where  there  is  no  means  of  mtemal  examination),  go  Isr 
to  counterbalance  the  profit  made  by  the  othen  ?  Take  a  case, 
my  own  if  you  like.  I  have  fifteen  hives,  and  I  have  already 
carefully  examined  them  alL  I  found  three  of  them  crowded 
with  bees  with  little  or  no  honey,  while  four  othen  were  over- 
stocked with  honey  but  with  very  few  bees.  A  fine  day  and  a 
few  minutes  set  this  all  right.  I  have  examined  my  "  patiente  " 
internally  and  saved  the  lives  of  alL  The  knowledge  of  how  to 
do  this  we  owe  te  an  American,  Mr.  Luigstroth. — ^Bbbkshibx 
Ahatbub. 


EXAMININa  THE  INTERIOR  OP  A  HIVE. 

At  page  266  in  last  week's  JoumaL  is  a  letter  from  Mr.Petti- 
0»w  on  ''Loss  o!  Bees  in  Hives  containing  Honey,"  and  on 


BEE.EEEFER*S  CALENDAR  FOR  APRIL. 

Mb.  B.— I  have  examined  my  hives  internally  several  times 
without  a  bee-dress,  and  have  not  yet  been  punished  for  my 
temerity.  To  know  and  witness  what  is  going  on  inside  the 
hives  makes  bee-keeping  doubly  interesting  to  beginnen  like 
myself.  The  stronger  hive  has  now  four  patches  of  sealed 
brood,  and  the  two  centre  patehes  are  much  larger  than  they 
were  when  we  first  examined  them.  Every  fine  day  the  bees 
carry  in  a  great  quantilry  of  pollen.    What  is  it  for  ? 

Mr.  P.— This  poUen  u  caUed  bee-bread,  and  is  mixed  in  the 
food  given  to  the  brood  in  their  cells.  Living  perfect  bees  do 
not  eat  it ;  many  hives  die  of  hunger  with  plimty  of  poUen  in 
their  combs.  In  this  country  more  pollen  Is  collectea  than  is 
generally  used,  and  a  superabundance  of  it  in  a  hive  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  tne  bees,  by  occupying  cells  that  would  otherwise 
be  used  for  breeding  purposes.  Their  instincts  and  industr3% 
doubtless,  prompt  them  in  thii  uncertain  climate  to  eather  and 
store-up  more  than  they  require  for  immediate  use.  Tne  patches 
of  brood  will  multiply  and  increase  in  size  till  all  the  combs  are 
filled  with  brood  and  em.  Eggs  are  set  as  widely  as  the  bees 
can  cover  them.  The  fertility  of  queens  and  the  industry  of 
working  bees  are  marvels  in  the  history  of  bee  hives.  When  all 
the  combs  of  a  hive  are  covered  with  bees  and  filled  with  eggs 
and  brood,  it  is  in  ordinsry  seasons  and  circumstances  witnm 
three  weexs  of  being  ripe  for  swarming.  In  examining  a  hive 
to  ascertain  if  the  bees  cover  their  combs,  no  smoke  is  used ;  the 
hive  is  simply  raised  high  enough  to  let  us  see  the  bees  in  their 
natural  position  and  s^te. 

Mr.  B.— I  have  been  told  that  the  appearance  of  drones  is  a 
certain  indication  that  a  swarm  may  oe  expected.  As  I  am 
anxious  to  know  all  that  can  be  learned  about  queens,  drones, 
swarming,  comb-building,  &o.,  together  with  the  practical 
management  of  my  hives,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  seek 
enlightenment  on  certain  points  as  we  go  on.  I  mean  to  think 
and  see  for  myself,  now  that  you  have  teught  me  how  to  ex- 
amine my  hives,  believing  that  the  teaching  of  experience  is 
more  valuable  and  trustworthy  than  that  of  books. 

Mr.  P.— I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  talk  thus,  and  believe  thai 
if  you  put  everything  we  may  say  to  the  test  of  reason  and  ex- 
periment, you  will  become  an  adept  in  bee-management,  and 
an  advanced  student  in  bee-history.  Early  drones  as  a  role 
indicate  early  swarms ;  but  in  many  cases  it  ii  not  so,  for  some 
hives  have  drone  combs  in  their  oentoes,  and  tiiese  produce  dronea 
long  before  they  are  ready  for  swarming  and  some  hives  swarm 
before  a  drone  is  hatched  in  them.  Xf  the  drone  combs  in  a 
hive  are  on  the  outside  or  edces  of  the  worker  combs,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  it  is  filled  to  the  swarming-point  when 
drones  first  make  their  appearance.  Bonner,  ths  Scottish 
apiarian  of  olden  times,  collected  his  family  to  rejoice  with  him 
on  the  day  his  drones  first  appesred.  In  the  superabundance  of 
his  enthusiasm  he  used  "to  tak  a  wee  drap  too  much,  and 
toddle  to  bed  right  fu  on  such  occasions." 

Next  month  we  shall  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  breed- 
ing and  production  of  queens,  swarming,  and  comb-bunding. 
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>,  Mr.  B,  yoa  would  do  well  to  consider  and  oompaie 
diiferent  wmyn  of  managing  bees,  with  a  Tiew  to  determine  l>emre- 
hand  whether  yon  will  adopt  the  ■wazmingor  non-swarming  mode 
d  management. 

Mr.  B.— Please  to  explain  both  brieilT,  that  I  may  fairly 
nnderstand  them  and  choose  the  better  of  the  two,  for  while  I 
Buten  to  yon  I  will  use  my  own  reason  and  iadsment. 

Mr.  P.— Well,  let  me  say  that  swarming  is  a  law  amongst  bees 
— ^it  is  an  instinct  of  their  being,  and  tends  to  their  preservation. 
Before  hiTes  become  fnU,  emigration  and  colonisation  are 
thonght  of,  and  preparations  are  made  inside  for  such  events. 
When  foil  of  combs,  brood,  and  bees,  first  swarms  with  the  old 
qneens  leave  their  hiyes.  A  few  days  before  they  leave,  eggs 
are  placed  in  royal  cells,  which  come  to  perfection  in  fonrteen 
days,  or  in  about  ten  days  after  the  first  swarms  issue.  When 
these  cradled  princesses  come  to  maturity  they  begin  to  make 
stranffe  sounds  by  piping  and  barking  at  one  anoUier,  and  these 
Boundis  may  be  heard  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  Then 
second  swarms,  smaller  than  the  first  ones,  are  sent  off.  Yon 
will  not  fail  to  see,  that  by  taking  one  or  two  swarms  from  a 
stock  hive  an  apiarian  has  the  great  advantage  of  having  young 
queens  and  youn^  combs  in  his  hives.  He  can,  if  he  likes,  take 
the  honey  from  his  stocks  and  keep  younger  hives.  Besides,  on 
the  swarming  principle  he  has  all  tne  bees  in  the  honey  hives 
wherewith  to  strengthen  and  make  doubly  strong  those  he 
selects  for  stocks.  Again,  on  the  swarming  principle  he  can  in 
ordinary  seasons  turn  all  the  bees  out  of  the  stock  hives  three 
weeks  after  the  first  swarms  leave  them,  put  these  turn-outs 
into  empty  hives,  and  take  the  honey  from  the  stocks.  Thus 
two  or  three  swarms  are  obtained,  and  honey  in  quantity  early 
in  the  season.  The  reason  why  the  twenty-first  day  after 
swarminff  is  named  for  turning  out  the  bees  is  this,  that  then 
the  brooa  is  hatched,  and  the  young  queens  have  not  begun  to 
lay.  The  o:^ly  saciiiice  made  in  this  turning-out  process  is  the 
loss  of  the  ola  rombs.  But  as  a  set-off  against  this  loss  we  have 
from  90f .  to  26a,  v'-^Hh  of  honey  from  each  stock  hive,  and  if 
the  turn-outs  fill  theii  hives  with  combs  they  are  generally  quite 
AS  valuable  for  keeping  v  the  old  ones  would  be.  It  is  a  great 
thing  in  bee-keeping  to  have  hives  iUled  with  young  sweet 
combs. 

On  the  non-swaimlnff  r»  stem  of  management  combs  become 
old  and  black,  queens  bec<  me  old  and  may  die  when  thero  are 
ao  eggs  in  their  hives.  Ii  honey  seasons  non-swarmers  are 
generally  too  full  of  honey  and  too  scant  of  bees  for  making 
eligible  stocks  for  another  season. 

Mr.  B. — ^But  do  we  not  get  more  supers  filled  with  honey  on 
the  non-swarming  principle  than  on  the  multiplying  one? 

Mr.  P.— In  seasons  unfavourable  for  bees  mora  supers  may  be 
obtained  from  hives  not  allowed  to  swarm  than  otherwise,  and 
doubtless  then  may  be  other  points  on  the  side  of  non-swann- 
ing  which  I  cannot  at  this  moment  think  of;  but  taking  one 
year  wiUi  another,  the  swarming  mode  of  management  is  in- 
comparably better  than  the  non-swarming  one.  In  favourable 
aeasoiui  for  honey-ga^eiinff  best  first  swarms  will  rise  in  weight 
to  upwards  of  100  lbs.  eaon,  second  swanns  and  turn-outs  to 
4S0  lbs.  and  70  lbs.  each. 

1&.  B. — I  think  you  have  said  enough  to  induce  me  to  adopt 
the  swarining  ratem,  which  will  enable  me  to  increase  the 
number  of  my  stocks  and  have  my  bees  in  modem  and  commo- 
dious hives.  T  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  the  various 
kinds  of  hives  in  use.  I  wish  to  get  tne  best  kind  for  my  swarms, 
ao  that  I  shall  not  need  to  change  them  in  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  P.— Directions  will  be  given  for  both  modes  of  manage- 
ment. On  the  non-swarming  system  supers  should  be  placed 
on  hives  about  a  week  after  their  combs  are  covered  with  Bees — 
that  is,  about  fonrteen  days  beforo  they  beoome  ready  to  swarm. 
Guide-combs  should  be  placed  in  the  supers  to  induce  the  bees 
to  commence  work  in  them  as  soon  as  placed  on  the  hives.  By 
the  end  of  this  month  some  hives  will  be  ready  for  supering. 
Supers  holding  about  10  lbs.  of  honeycomb  are  more  saleable 
thtti  larger  ones.  Straw  and  wood  supers  aro  more  easily 
managed  and  kept  warm  than  glass  ones,  and  we  can  sell  them 
of  late  quite  as  readily.  Glass  supers  require  a  very  warm 
covering  ol  cotton  wool,  or  woollen  cloth ;  and  when  very  lazge 
fflasaesTcrystal  palaces),  aro  used  as  supers,  it  is  desirable  to 
mduce  tilie  bees  to  build  the  combs  in  them  both  upwards 
and  downwards. 

If  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for  honey-gathering— prevent- 
ing the  bees  from  getting  supplies  from  frnit-troe  blonoms,  they 
should  be  fed  mon  diligently  and  liberally  than  they  wen 
last  month,  for  now  both  men  bees  and  brood  need  nourish- 
ment. As  stated  last  month,  bees  without  food  in  stons  will 
not  oontinue  to  sit  eggs.  If  ihe  weather  be  fine,  and  the  bees 
fathering  enough  fortheir  wants,  they  will  oontmue  to  breed; 
but  if  cold  weather  set  in  when  they  have  nothing  stored  up, 
they  deoline  to  sit  eggs,  and  sometimes  cast  out  half-hatched 
Inood. 

It  is  win  known  that  I  use  and  recommend  straw  hives  of 
considerable  dimensions.    They  an  beautifnl  and  cheap,  better 


for  health  and  honey,  and  mon  easily  managed  than  wooden  or 
complicated  hives.  The  teaching  of  experience  will  lead  sll 
honest  practical  apiarians,  seeking  great  results,  to  use  straw 
hives  of  simple  construction,  large  size,  and  beautiful  build. 

Next  month  will  be  one  of  great  activity.    Few  practical  in- 
struoUons  an  needed  for  Apzil.— A.  Pxttiobbw,  Sale, 


CEYSTAL  PALACE  BEE  A2JD  HONEY  SHOW. 

In  common  with  many  of  my  bee-keepins  bnthnn,  I  offer 
my  congntulatlons  to  the  promoters  of  we  forthcoming  Show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  place 
and  of  the  country,  and  that  those  who  have  the  management 
will  endeavour  to  make  it  a  truly  national  event ;  for  then  it 
will  give  an  impetus  to  bee-culture  in  many  a  remote  district. 
Like  the  great  Christmas  Cattle  Show,  it  will  be  sun  to  attract 
visitors  from  far  and  near;  many  wUl  ntnm  to  their  homes 
with  fixed  impressions  of  hives,  supers,  d».,  and  will  teU  to 
their  less-favoured  friends,  who  wen  not  able  to  visit  London, 
the  wonders  they  have  seen ;  for  I  have  no  doubt,  if  the  season 
be  propitious,  then  will  be  some  wonderful  productions  in  the 
way  of  supers,  &c.  I  hope  then  will  be  plenfy  of  space  allotted 
for  the  Exhibition,  so  that  visitors  need  not  be  constantly 
obliged  to  be  on  the  move,  but  may  be  allowed  some  reasonable 
time  for  inspection.  When  a  penon  is  deeply  intensted  in 
anything,  is  just  mastering  the  details,  and  has  some  faint  idea 
of  how  such-and-such  a  thing  was  done,  but  still  has  not  quite 
clear  views  about  it,  what  can  be  more  tantalising  than  to  be 
told  that  he  must  "move  on  ?  ** 

If  the  Exhibition  be  carried  out  in  a  national  spurit,  it  will  serve 
seamodel  for  local  shows;  if  not,  and  then  be  a  manifest  leaning 
to  any  particular  class,  it  will  be  sun  to  cause  annoyance  and 
ill-feeling,  and  the  great  object  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  orustrated. 
If  all  IdMS  of  hives  have  a  place  for  competition—''  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour  ** — ^no  class  of  nivists  can  be  dissatisfied,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  t^iwlr  that  the  skilled  apiarian  who  pins  his  faith  to 
the  much-despised  straw  skep  of  large  sise,  will  not  have  to  nail 
his  colours  to  the  mast  if  profit  be  taken  into  consideration. 
On  this  point  then  is  great  diversity  of  opinion,  therrfore  let 
each  hive  stand  on  its  own  merits ;  but  I  cannot  help  tmnlnng 
that,  as  the  schedule  now  stands,  the  straw  hive  is  aU  but  thrown 
overboard. 

Undoubtedly  the  schedule  nublished  has  been  scanned  with 
great  interest;  it  will  be  free^  and  faiiiy  oritioised,  suggestions 
wiU  be  made,  and  I  trust,  bef  on  the  last  sohedule  is  sent  out,  that 
the  originators  of  the  scheme  wUl  weigh  weU  what  outsiders 
have  to  say,  retain  the  good,  and  cast  the  bad  away.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  draw  up  a  list  of  prizes  to  please  everyone,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  to  Onw  up  one  that  will  meet  with  general 
approbatu>n. 

With  regard  to  the  priMS,Ithink  they  an  out  up  too  small: 
I  t^^Tiir  some  of  them  ought  not  to  come  under  £5,  For  a  small 
local  affair  it  would  be  aUvery  well.  No  doubt  the  majority  of 
exhibitors  will  be  amateun.  who  will  think  mon  of  the  honour 
of  winning  the  prize  than  of  the  men  money  value ;  at  the  same 
time,  then  an  many  amateurs  who  would  compete  for  j^,  who 
would  not  take  the  trouble  of  sending  their  produce  or  stock  to 
London  for  a  chance  of  winning  only  £2 ;  lor  although  some, 
who  have  large  apiaries,  by  sending  hives,  supers,  &c.,  and 
entering  for  competition  in  several  olasBes,  may  net  a  consider- 
able amount,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  then  an  many 
enthusiastio  bee-keepen  who  possess  but  few  hives,  and  could 
perhaps  only  compete  in  one  class.  Theref  on  it  appean  to  me 
wattne  owner  of  a  small  number  of  hives  wiU  be  at  some 
disadvantage. 

There  is  one  class  that  I  think  ought  to  be  expunged  from  the 
Ust— Class  Q.  I  cannot  see  why  tnen  should  be  a  prize  for 
honey  because  it  has  been  extracted  by  a  slinger,  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  one  of  its  advocates  that  machine-extracted  honey, 
though  a  little  mon  in  quantity,  is  a  little  worse  in  quality. 
If  anyone  who  has  an  interest  in  seUine  the  machine  will  ffive  a 
prize  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  extracted  honey,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  say  a  word  agednst  it;  but  I  think  mon^ought^not  to 


quite 

is  not  at  present  used. 

I  oonsider  the  prizes  for  the  misoeUaneous  class  on  the  whole 
good;  but  I  have  some  misgivings  about  the  essay  department. 
On  aU  hands  it  is  admitted  that  the  fertilisation  of  queens  by 
selected  drones  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  those  who  have 
taken  the  most  pains  to  ensun  certainty  have  failed.  If  the 
writer  of  the  best  essay  advances  some  clever  theo^,  which  on 
paper  seems  oonolusive,  but  which  may  never  have  been  testec, 
El  he  to  have  the  prize?  I  thiidc  to  no  one  ought  this  prise  to 
be  awarded  unless  ne  can  prove,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doul  t^ 
that  this  (to  me  impossible  feat)  is  possible.  With  respect  to 
the  other  essay,  the  man  who  can  convincingly  point  to  the 
cause  and  pnvention  (I  pnfer  Mr.  Pettignw^s  phrase  to  the 
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wording  of  the  tohednle)  of  fool  brood,  'will  honestly  dosarve  the 


OUB  LETTSB  BOX. 


Cocac  XusoMfra  «o  HtaH  (g.  r.)^~l!he iwnalrfnt yon aMflto  li* 
iMiioiMalttihitlna  ofyinr.  ¥F«MDOiilf  ptwenn  panniM,  mwviSwijb 
find  doabta  disftppMr  m  tha  mmoo  'gow  on.  Xarly  eogi  do  nob  hatoh  lo 
wtU  M  Uleat  ODM,  and  weathtr  wmtiAmm  tpcSlB  tlM  au^cggs. 

HmM*  Btm  flumii  <Jllwiiwii)w~A|gly  msm  guMton  <tolmwt  to  tha 
■MM  irith  m  «MBBl4ialr  kHuli,  aad  wkan  thn  a«»  hwlad  oai  «  itoong 
MlBMoiiatf  alon  aitf  imlv,  with  vblob  700  anrtbitflMOMJiaaftiUtlMtjM 


PoLum  XofhBouKD  (AhtHSeUI^)^^'W9  Immb  no  Ooifbt  Mb  Usfls  iran 

Stooad.    g  Hmj  ware  net,  thay  hw  wrrtatnad  ioaeliringy  fa>  the  hadk. 
iteoMaol^teaaakfaaiiMtlUvrtodAvtthil.   Tha  fatmala  of  Uta  food 
in  q»aaHoaiii»in  ly  lfc«  WiigliL   WadoMtkaovfeMrttaanlia 


fionm  (B.  C  r4*"litoi>  xm*  an lAqr  f<rar 
ffca  ipad  ia  gaoJL  but  too  giliwilaltBi!  far  ^likhaM.  Mpb 
j,iiDfi«iLBofta|ifJiiga.  If  y0Dr4»NBdoailaa*aaoii«ljgRNiaAttait 
.Ihaj  toil*  aaDUMHiBaato  wban  ^Ukad,  flcotbiae  tham ;  if  Um^ na-Qp zon^ 
M  tlioni^i  tea  abas  mm  uiaA  with  tham,  gi«a  tluuat  op.  Ton  nuijj  give 
aauflfcid  Mali  ehB|»ad  tea  »qrillagaadawBi0£,  and  •liWa 
naaitf  va  Mopap*  vi^  hMM  aoiiia  saav  to 


C£ 


lmp|f«lM7aaa 


:of 

tthajoaagafcfMB.    Ifttbaao, 
eo*  withfiaBtraC  aairtib.aBd  «h9««m 
itoalMM  aad  flnd  MM^liabia  In  tt.   Wabaiian  ktoaldliialHiM 
an  balqg  UDad  1^  ovartaadtog  and  lanproper  food. 

Haimw  ▲  PoDUAT  Hovas  (J^.  L  L,  JLi^—Xi  aajana^roald  baa*  all  tba 
towl  lumaaa  va  laata  for  nothing  m  mold  not  aaent  the  offar.  Wa  do 
]iot,tiunto«,adTlnxoatodoan]rthiBgoff  ISiaaoet  ft  artifldal  baat  la  to 
ba  a*  aU  amplo7«d  benafiaiaily,  aithar  tha  imfki  moat  ba  ^*  wttkln  4ha 

ahnfailaaH  aaaoogpoolfefirwhantharan  btp*  la  a 


Babbit  urn  ABacsas  (TT.  P.  AV—Toor  Babbit  baa  an  tfbaaan  behind  ito 
Xfaia  dbooUba  lanaad,aad  thapaa  agaaaaadogt;  iMPntha  vooadto 
haalof  Iftaalt   Do  ao(  attartba  laaAag.  bat  gbra  a  fav  aata  to  addMton 
daily. 

Dbobbb  n  Haboh  (J.  H.  Jt).— Than  una  no  ^mutUtymqUkku  adnatt 
namt  xha  asTalopa  «ag  ofmafl  Wa  ballaw  that  aaainHinai  to  atemg 
hinaafavdioMaantobafoandaaaailjaaKanh.  ItmivbaaatoaUaaltoa 
aRBagomant,aairhnathagaaan  ia  gatttog  old;  poarfUyalao  ittodiaatoaa 
failoiaof  harbnading  powan,aaa  anton  totha  notnal aoBdillon  aChar 
birth  baton  aha  had  toond  hn  anta. 

Bbu  'BMFxmma  fooD  (Doaar).— Tha  vynip uhloh tdv  baai  vffiaol  lafca 
la  eithtf  too  thto  and  vataij,  or  It  la  ntoto  of  bad  aagar.    Otha  mow  to 
banwiUtaka  tt  if  mtoad  at  tiM  nto  of  wali^  for  vH^bt,  ar  1^  of 
^  MBA  Wnft  t^  vbA^    ^^^^^  ^Afla  ^^H  vaMip  4haa  tao  aaaah.   Bom 
7«nafOMbo«i|itM'lha.aCaagarof  a  baantitol  pRmairflr  •^^  tor 
baaa.   tt«agaAindtothaatoaanaaaa,batthaj«aiiUraatioaahtt.   It 
boQadafcaahto  nanaagn,aiiIItha7woald  not  takalt.   ItvaaMnad 
omthaaoiabatandanBthanttinaaUoindtonnaln.   WaaatanOavai 
ant  at  laat,  tor  than  iraa  aama  petaonooa  iiiaWw  to  tha 


vaiBOBOLoaxaAZi  oBaBBYAaaom. 
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tahaaaawhanthagrlaavettk  g  yog  datarmtoa  to  adopt  it,  tha 
Una  canlad  nnnd  tha  hoan  vonldaaaOygifa  job  a  tanffemton  aC  5t^  «r 
i(F,  ifhieh  la  all  ym  nqnin. 

OaMmvoDia    BBABV&'BBBmift   (/.  r.y.— In  Oia  nan  yoa  naaOoa 
(U  yaida  by  f ),  ai^  nadortdtog  that  tha  Idida  itodl  hava  tha  aldftlonal  ran 
■paako<,y«n  aaaybaap  twntybfadaaaaHy.    IhadMhrnmbatwaitha 

to  o^v  ana  of  adhw.  flolhtog  to  aa  arioalan  aa  a  dark  ItoM 
Ian  donoi  aaj  vkat  yonr  dWaat  to  haqpfag  paaHiT  ia,  ahather  for 
aroAt  «r  tomy,  and  lAathar  or  not  jot  loak  tor  a  ntantoooa  amkat,  «r  teiai 
tha  aala  ol  atoak  birda.  Wa  aaaaat  an  prallt  to  kavhig  half -bnadiw  and 
•d^in  yon  to  bflgto  by  baying  aomaaood  agga  and  naring  yonr  faton  atoak. 
Wa  eaanot  laaommand  anyoaa  for  toaaitoof  aoah  Hdaaa,  bat  adrln  yoa  to 


Vatoh. 


Th.  M 
VM.fT 


llo.iO 
To.  81 


anyona 
look  down  oar  admtiafag  eolanma.    Ton  will  han  a  ahdm  of 

(jr.  a.  S.)^-Wa  hsn  had  «m  Whito  ^-v....-, 
«d  not  told  than  nanrinUaltowypttUntorvrotattr.    Wa  itoad  them 
■0  llttia  wa  did  MtaManyt  to  braad  thaaou 

KiBXflro  Dnxa  </.  If.V— tt  to  my  *'i— ^^  whan  nnv  DMks  fan 
togatharto  natfc  than  with  apian  afwfaa  aoand tha  l«g;  ttioBaa  arhiv, 
aadiawcnwlthaatpatoorinaaBTaniann  tothawaaaab  Ona  narka  on  tha 
light  lag,  anothar  on  fha  laft;  If  a  third,  ha  maxfca  with  two  idagi.  It  la, 
howerar.  eaay  to  mark  In  tha  wab  of  tha  faat  by  ponohing  htilaa.  Tha  two 
hogawabarappIyNom  tornarktog  to  many  wa^a, and  thatwa  ftot making 
a 


M.4T0 

MJto 
JOJil 

»9M 


Dip. 


17.8 


fiU 


41  J) 
88.1 
48.8 


toJ 
80.T 


N. 

8JB. 


B.W. 


paratara. 


to8 

to.i 

47.? 
47J 

48.8 


86.4 

88.4 
88J 
188 
B7J 
SM 

88J 


8L8 
88.1 
40J 

44J 
48a 


«U 


i  On  ] 

Igran 


88J 
1885 
1888 

mi 

X88J 


IB 


8BjO 


I 


UM 


»th^Bii#it.aIatf»Hidflaaanday,batiatharadd.^^ 
SBth^-'ltoa  mandngthoivh  nthar  aloa^;  vaiy  ton  daitagtta 

timday. 
IMh^Vary itoa toy;  a wMtobottnflyaaaB.   3Batotolha 


Bmkmtm  wtm  ItMiram  (JL  BJ^lt  li  «aiy  poarfUa  Mr  hana  han  laid 
iairtoa8a«pi,and  araahoai  toaH.  Thay  will  not  at  ahdraga lay  n  many 
ipallata.   Itia  hoadto  allowannhntog  hana;  «hwaa*  anra  at  ana  tian 


tood.   Ointhamalakadjpaalcrgnondoato  mamlug  aad  atanhg,  and 
whola  aam  at  aoddday.   MaaonilBaa  potoloaa. 

OasOK  (/.S.ZlV-VlMnlanoaan,ndtoaiadlaatotha 


toatbara  woald  ba  nirfbir.   Tha  cady  gxato  lor  ahlBbwa  liioald  ba  b 
whaatj  bnadaBQtoha,agg  haHad  hnd  and  ahoppad  fhia,  and  awiaanf 


Cr.  0.V— Toa  wm  an 
aftha 

i(Jtoaf«l4dPlaM^Toai« 
rhaaLbraad-«nuBba,aad  ood. 


batahandtoraar.   Tha 
ihoold  ba  toUowad. 

PooB  bob  liOBBa  Pt 
ha  fad  on  ahoppad  ana, 
alwayahan  waftar.u  Iha  ban  with  tba  yooi^  iapatnaar 'agmn«ralofar 


IUld,tliay  wfllTon  thaBafai,andtedmiAof  thahrfaod;  bat  «hla  ^onlya 
halp.  ThahBB  ahoold  not  ba  tflawad  to  kanfha  rlp,and  HahanM  banamal 
toomnacmtoatnlght.  Cbtoangwat  dnhainaai  yamy rmiaHaaa.  If 
of  any  kind  an  nay  aaw8nbia  to  yaang  ftiiii  Mpi,  bat  toPanWly  tha 


or  "ana,"  M  thiy  an  naaaUy  aaUa4»«f  tha  ant.   laJanaaodJaly  Ihay 
pniir  toaJM  to  any  okhar  tood. 

SnoB  BiBD,  WB41FBB  BxBBi,  Wix*aBX«  (At.  Jr<anad).—Bian  an  n 
many  kiada  ^  Wax-UUa,  aad  tha  plomaga  rarin  ao  auiah,  that  it  would 
not  ba  aaay  to  daacriba  tham,  bnt  tbay  an  all  gananlly  aonaldorad  pratty 
Wrda.  wn  vary  amall,  and,  aa  thair  naan  ImpUaa,  look  m  tt  thalrlnite 


to 


mada  af  nd  aaattng^wax.  Thay  aaat  aboot  Ito.  6d.  par 
Bfada  an  a  litUa  laigar  than  Wax-billa,  and altboagh  nat#v Ib 
antiy.  Thay,  hha  WazpbiUa»  aaqiiha  aan  and  aamfti  to  ha«_ 
haalth;  thay  ant  aboot  Ito.  par  pair.  Of  Waanr  Bfada  than  an  aaaay 
iwiatlaa,  md  thay  an  largar  and  otroogarthan  aithar  Spin  Bixda  or  Waft> 
Ulla.  Boon  an  aanaadfady  pratty  to  aaloar,  and  tha  pclMnalnltomlOa.  to 
ni.parpalr.  AH  than  fflda  batangtothaalMi  of  llaBhi8,nid^itai»at 
nad.    •».  *., . 

OUNRaz.  PiSdMB  Bbb  axD  BoBBr  taaw  (S.  A).«*1Pa 

to 

ba  matototoad  vi8hont  tryhv  to  aMBff  OT 

Lfloaa(&4X.)^-4lo8oBahaB8Baandad.   Wa 


S8th.—Ftoa  bat  wtody,  fUr  till  tha  anntog,  than  nto  and  Uiih  iM. 
Mth.— Storqy  night  and  momiBg;  xato  to  tha  anning,  and  anothv 

nif^t. 

80th.— Fi^an  day,  anapt  a  BHght  ahowar  aboot  8  p  JL  _^xw^-_ 

Stot^Wataadatoimyaaily;  aaaahtoaaadahowantothaadddlaottlniaj; 

uHiflr  taigfatar  towarto  Ofaniiw,  and  a  iVlandId  night. 
Tanmanton  aaaily  tha  aama  aa  toat  of  tha  jraniling  waak* 
ahowan  and  hi^  wind  doiiag  tha  laat  toor  or  fin  daya,  bat  Uia 
loto  ft»«fc  haaftSlan  haa  only  baan  amaU.— O.  J.  Symomb. 


OaVIIIT  04BDBH  lUBSST^-AlsiL  1. 

Tbb  madcata  ganaraUy  an  Tary  qnlat,  thla  being  a  btoton 
of  tha  apptamihtog  hoMdaya-   Tha  oapply  ia  amvU,  npaeia^  of  Onpaa 
BtnwbSn;  awmg  tha  Somm  wa  notin  aama  end  Liabon  Btaak,b 
tfcnn  wa  ban  aan  lor  aonn  laacB,  atUing  at  to.  to  ' 
lant  pand  of  Ht.  VUuMl'a  Sinn  ia  alM  on  tha 


••d.  «.d. 
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ditto............n80  i  8  8  • 
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..<.•.•«...  ooa.  a 

^V'kOO  8 

Fraaoh  11 

Beaaa-Kidnay....   V'lOO  1 

Baat,  Bed doa   1 

BrooooU bondto  8 

V^IOS  8 

tonah  0 

Qaottflowar. L**'oa.  8 
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aaait  M 
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Baand.1 
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▲PBm  9-16, 1874. 


Fin  Inffiuttnoe  miist  be  Mid. 
Oainbridgtt  Euter  Term  Mgini. 

Low  BUIIDAT.  [8.80  P.X. 

lieeting    of  Boyal    Qeogmphioel  Bodety, 

Bojel  HnrttoQltarel  8ooiet7,OomiBiUee  Ifeet- 
[iags  end  Early  Bhododeodroa  Show. 


Arerage  Tempera- 
tore  near  London. 


Day* 
6£0 

Mifht. 
853 

65.9 

88.6 

660 

86.9 

US 

86.4 

66.6 

88i^ 

67.0 

86.1 

68.4 

873 

Mean, 
46  Ji 
44.7 
46.6 
46.1 
44.7 
46.6 
4ai 


Bain  in 
4Byean. 


Son 
Biaee 


16 
SO 
97 
17 
17 
91 


m*  Ji« 
19af6 
17      6 


16 

18 

10 

8 

6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Son 
Beta. 


m*  A« 
44af6 

46  6 

47  6 
49  6 
60  6 
52  6 
64  6 


Moon 


9U 

91 


h. 
9 


8     8 
49     8 


7 
96 
42 
66 


4 
4 
4 
4 


Moon 
Beta.  • 


m.  h. 

68  8 

10  10 

88  U 
after. 

88  9 
8  4 

89  6 


Moo&*B 
Age. 


Daya 

C 

98 

94 
96 
96 
97 
98 


(Hook 

before 

Bon. 


m.    a. 


1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


86 
18 
9 
46 
81 
16 


after 


Day 

of 

Year. 


99 
100 
101 

loa 

108 
104 
106 


Rroa  obeervatioiM  taken  near  London  dnilag  fortr-tlnee  yeanit  the  aTerage  day  temperatore  of  the  week  le  66.9^;  and  tte  night  temperatore 
85J('.    The  greateet  heat  waa  78\  on  the  14th.  1852 ;  and  the  lowest  oold  90^  on  the  10th,  1860,  and  15th,  1862.  .The  greateat  faU  of  rain  waa  0.66  inoh. 


A  NEW  MODE  OF  GLAZING. 

HAT  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  glass  has 
not  been  met  by  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  expense  of  fixing  it  to  its  framework, 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  Invention,  it  is 
tme,  has  not  been  idtogether  allowed  to  lie 
idle  in  the  matter,  and  varions  modes  have 
been  adopted  with  the  view  of  dispensing 
with  the  nsnal  quantities  of  putty  and  paint ; 
and  slips  of  wood  to  fix  on,  instead  of  the 
putty  or  in  substitution  for  the  groove  in  the 
bar,  have  been  adopted,  as  well  as  several  other  methods. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modes  hitherto  suggested  have 
fitiled,  however,  to  secure  all  that  was  expected  of  them, 
and  that  adopted  a  century  ago  seems  to  be  the  most 
general  one  still ;  nay,  with  the  exception  of  now  and 
tiien  a  trial  case  of  some  new  plan,  wmte  lead  and  putty 
are  the  all-important  agents.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  state  of  things  will  continue ;  the  present  age  is  an 
inventive  one,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  somethmg  may 
be  found  out  that  will  alter  the  stereotyped  mode  of 
proceeding.  The  removal  of  old  putty,  or  rather  its  fall- 
ing o£f,  and  replacing  it  every  now  and  then,  involve  an 
expense  that  everyone  would  like  to  get  rid  of,  and  it  is 
certainly  possible  to  remedy  this  to  some  extent.  A 
plan  I  saw  a  few  days  ago,  though  not  in  itself  perfect, 
was,  nevertheless,  a  great  advance  in  this  direction,  and  as 
it  was  said  to  have  answered  well  during  the  past  winter, 
it  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  contemplate 
erecting  glass  houses.  It  is  equally  adapted  for  the  single- 
light  frame  as  for  any  other  piece  of  glazing  where  glass 
has  to  be  secured  to  wooden  or  iron  bars ;  for  although 
in  the  example  in  question  ^e  bars  were  of  wood,  a 
Uttle  extra  contrivance  would  adapt  it  to  iron  bars. 

In  the  garden  of  Charles  Neve,  Esq.,  at  Chart  Sutton, 
Kent,  a  span-roofed  house  for  Grapes  and  Peaches  was 
erected  last  year.  The  glazing  was  effected  without  puttv 
or  any  substitute  for  it.  The  house  did  not  differ  much 
in  outline  from  many  others.  The  north  lights  were 
much  the  smallest,  and  made  to  open  to  admit  air,  while 
those  on  the  other  side  were  fixed  ;  and  the  rafters  being 
of  considerable  length,  the  bars  were  proportionably  stout, 
and  every  third  or  fourth  one  was  a  rafter.  The  glazing 
bars  were  much  stouter  than  ordinary,  and  cut  with  the 
usual  rebate  for  the  glass  to  lie  on,  but  the  rebate  was 
somewhat  deeper.  This  extra  strength  was  required  for 
fixing  the  blocks  which  secure  the  glass  in  its  place. 

Now,  BO  fax  Bs  has  been  explained,  the  construction 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  most  houses  glazed  with 
putty,  but  none  was  used  here,  the  glass  being  laid 
fiat  in  its  place  without  anything  of  the  kind,  and  kept 
there  by  a  series  of  cork  wedges  placed  between  it  and 
some  Uttle  blocks  secured  to  that  portion  of  the  bar 
which  is  left  between  the  rebates.  These  little  blocks 
are  smaU  pieces  of  deal  not  more  than  2  inches  long 
by  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  perhaps 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick;  being  chamfered  at  the 
comers,  two  of  them  are  fixed  to  uie  top  part  of  the 
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rebating  bar  just  flush  with  the  upper  side  of  it,  and 
being  opposite  each  other,  resemble  a  number  of  octagons 
of  somewhat  less  than  2  inches  across.  In  the  case 
referred  to  they  were  about  15  or  18  inches  apart  on  the 
bar  or  rafter,  being  placed,  in  fact,  where  there  was  an 
overlap  in  the  glass.  Now,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that 
by  this  contrivance  the  glass  can  be  readily  put  into  its 
place,  and  the  question  will  be  asked,  How  is  it  kept 
there  ?  This,  I  may  say,  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  affair, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  done  is,  I  consider,  the 
especial  merit  of  the  invention,  which  I  believe  is  in 
the  course  of  being  patented,  but  Uiere  is  no  harm  in 
making  it  known.  The  plan  adopted  was  simply  to 
secure  the  glass  in  its  place  by  tlun  strips  or  wedges 
of  cork  between  it  and  the  email  blocks  above  alluded 
to ;  ordinary  bottle  corks  cut  to  the  suitable  size  answer 
the  purpose  very  well,  as  those  I  saw  were  not  much 
thicker  than  an  old-fashioned  penny.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  quickly  a  quantity  of  glass  can  be  fixed  by 
this  mode  of  procedure ;  and  I  am  told  the  house  has 
passed  through  the  winter  satisfactorily,  not  a  square 
being  crocked  by  the  firost.  The  squares  were  certainly 
not  small,  being  upwards  of  20  inches  long  by  14  wide, 
and  I  think  21 -oz.  to  the  foot,  but  of  the  weight  I  am 
not  certain. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  hindrance  is  there  to  the  water, 
driven  by  the  wind  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  square,  pass- 
ing between  the  glass  and  the  glazing  bar  to  tne  inside  of 
the  house  ?  To  prevent  this,  tiie  portion  of  the  bar  on 
which  the  glass  rests  is  out  into  a  groove,  along  which 
the  water  flows  to  the  bottom  underneath  the  glass ;  but 
I  believe  this  portion  of  the  contrivance  was  not  so  satis- 
factory as  the  rest,  and  some  improvement  is  contem- 
plated in  the  next  house  to  be  erected.  I  suggested 
bedding  the  square  in  putty  in  the  usual  way,  but  not 
to  let  any  appear  above  the  ^lass;  but  the  wish  to  do 
away  with  putty  altogether  mduced  the  inventors  to 
dispense  with  it  underneath  as  well  as  above.  The  step 
taken  is  one  in  a  direction  that  I  trust  will  be  followed 
by  many  others  having  the  means  to  do  the  method  full 
justice ;  and  the  fact  of  the  house  having  passed  through 
the  winter  without  a  single  square  broken,  is  a  proof  that 
this  method  of  glazing  has  its  advantages.  Looking  at 
the  house  from  a  short  distance  off  the  appearance  of  the 
roof  is  like  that  of  any  other  greenhouse  structure,  except 
in  being  regularly  dotted  over  with  octagon-shaped  little 
blocks  (for  the  two  opposite  each  other  resemble  that 
figure),  which  break  the  monotony  of  the  plain  rafter*  and 
form  a  pleasing  feature.  This  mode  of  glazing  is  adapted 
to  any  description  of  glass  structure,  even  to  the  single- 
light  frame,  and  I  trust  it  will  come  into  use  bo  far  as  to 
test  its  merits  in  competition  with  the  otiier  modes  of 
glazing  in  general  use,  and  probably  some  improvements 
may  be  effected. 

Old  readers  of  gardening  periodioalB  will  remember  a 
plan  of  glazing  recommended,  I  believe  some  forty  years 
Ago»  by  Messrs.  Cottam  &  Hallan,  extensive  hothouse 
builders,  and  which  in  some  degree  resembled  the  above ; 
but  I  believe  that  instead  of  small  wooden  blocks  with 
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cork  fasteniiigs,  ihey  qmcL  sorew  nails  with  pieces  of  leather 
between  their  heads  and  the  glass ;  but  the  plan  did  not  seem 
to  answer,  and  consequently  fell  into  disrepute.  The  present 
mode  would  seem  to  be  a  great  improvement,  as  by  it  the 
whole  of  the  glass  in  a  large  honse  conld  be  taken  out  in  a 
very  short  time,  as  it  is  <mly  to  posh  out  the  thin  cork  fasten- 
ings and  the  glass  is  loose,  and  in  sneh  houses  as  those  used 
lor  Qrape  or  Peaeh-growins,  where  foil  exposure  is  wanted 
lor  a  time,  the  glass  ean  be  taken  out,  packed  away,  and 
brought  out  and  put  back  ia  its  place  in  a  very  short  time.  At 
the  present  day,  however,  most  houses  are  wanted  in  winter 
to  keep  the  store  bedding  and  other  plants,  consequently  a 
naked  roofless  house  is  rarely  met  with.  As  the  materials 
used  are  more  durable  than  putty,  and  must  cost  very  much 
less  ia  the  first  instance,  there  is  eveiy  chance  of  this  system 
coming  into  favour,  especially  if  some  provision  can  be  made 
to  prevent  the  water  dnven  to  the  sides  of  the  square  passing 
underneath  the  glass,  which  I  think  might  be  done  by  bedding 
the  glass  on  sell  putty  in  the  usual  way,  and  giving  a  rather 
thick  eoat  of  paint  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  fill  the  cavity  be- 
tween the  square  of  glass  and  the  woodwork  with  the  paint, 
allowing  the  latter  to  encroach  a  little  way  on  the  glass,  as 
is  done  in  painting  the  roofs  of  glass  houses  in  an  ordinazy 
way.  Perhaps  some  will  say  this  is  a  compromise  with  the 
putty  system,  bat  it  still  maintains  the  principle  of  no  putfy 
outside,  and  would  insure  a  more  perfectly  watertight  house 
than  can  well  be  made  without  it,  especially  when  the  roof 
is  flat. 

The  position  of  the  house  is  fully  exposed,  being  upwards 
of  400  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  south-west  winds 
are  often  very  high ;  nevertheless,  the  conservatory  attached 
to  the  residence  contained  some  well-grown  and  well-flowered 
plants,  many  of  which  had  been  wintered  in  the  house 
alluded  to,  and  all  reflecting  great  credit  on  Mr.  Neve's  ex- 
cellent gardener  Mr.  Munn.  Specially  notable  were  some 
large  well-flowezed  plants  of  Cyclamens  and  Deutaias ;  Indian 
Azaleas,  Chinese  Primroses,  and  other  things  were  also  good. 
Outside,  some  beds  were  gay  with  Crocuaes  and  Primroses,  two 
of  the  best  early  spring  flowers  we  have ;  while  in  the  inner 
border  some  excellent  plants  of  the  hardy  Oydamens  were 
pointed  out  that  had  done  good  service  last  autumn,  and  even 
at  the  time  I  saw  them  (the  third  week  of  March),  were  highly 
ornamental  by  virtue  of  their  foliage.  Forget-me-nots  were 
coming  on,  but,  as  at  other  places,  they  seemed  to  have  suffered 
by  the  winter. 

I  was  told  that  Mr.  Neve  liked  the  mode  of  glazing  refezred 
to  so  well  that  he  intended  to  glaae  another  house,  which  was 
being  erected,  in  the  same  way,  with  probably  some  HtUe  im- 
provement, retaining,  however,  the  main  features,  which  Mr. 
Neve  conceived  to  be  right.  At  the  same  time  he  wished  it  to 
be  known  that  the  invention  of  substituting  wooden  blocks  and 
slips  of  cork  in  place  of  putty  was  due  to  another,  and  was 
saggestcd  to  him  by  his  own  gardener  having  seen  the  original 
at  another  place,  and  made  a  model  of  it,  which  was  exhibited 
at  more  than  one  horticultural  show  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  Mr.  Stapley,  gardener  to  Capt.  Pattinson,  of  Biddenden  in 
this  county  (^ent),  was  the  original  inventor  of  this  system,  and 
it  certainly  does  nim  great  credit.  I  trust  that  further  expe- 
rience will  confirm  the  good  opinion  both  entertain  of  its  use- 
fulness ;  and  as  painters'  and  glaziers'  bills  form  the  greatest 
item  in  hothouse  building  and  keeping-up,  anything  that  will 
lessen  them  must  be  a  boon. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  further  improvement  in  the  way  of 
applying  cork  as  an  elastic  substance  to  secure  the  glass  in  its 
place  could  be  eflected,  I  would  suggest  a  broad-hes4ed  screw 
nail  instead  of  the  wooden  blocks,  using  the  cork  slips  or 
wedges  in  the  same  way  as  described ;  or  probably  the  latter 
may  be^  substituted  by  pieces  of  indiarubber  or  some  of  those 
compositions  which  resemble  it,  and  of  which  there  is  a  great 
variety.  Let  us  hope  that  in  this  age  of  invention  some  mode 
of  glazing  is  in  store  for  us  that  will  supersede  the  present 
oosUy  system  of  having  to  replace  the  putty  of  our  glazed 
structures  avery  two  years  or  oftener,  involving  also  a  charge 
for  glass.  How  far  the  method  now  described  will  answer  our 
requirements  must  be  left  for  experience  to  determine,  but  so 
far  it  would  appear  to  be  satisfactory. — J.  Robson. 


BooK-GABDEMiNo. — One  of  tbe  prettiest  objects  I  ever  beheld 
is  a  Spruce  cone  filled  vith  sand  and  grass  seed,  which  sprouted 
and  grew  out  of  the  scales.  It  is  now  as  large  as  a  cocoa  nut 
with  the  husk  on,  and  of  the  most  vivid  green  colour.    The 


grass  grows  with  a  luxuriance  that  is  remarkable.  To  produce 
this  charming  specimen  the  cone  was  baked  in  a  stove  oven 
till  the  scales  opened  out  equally.  It  was  then  carefully  filled 
with  equal  parts  of  sand  and  grass  seed,  a  string  tied  to  the 
top,  and  the  whole  suspended  in  the  dark,  in  a  jar,  with  water 
enough  to  come  half  way  over  the  cone.  In  a  week  it  was 
placed  in  the  sunlight,  when  the  seed  sprouted  rapidly,  and  in 
a  month  filled  a  gallon  jar  completehr.  It  has  been  tdcen  out 
and  hung  in  the  window  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  room.  Every 
morning  it  is  tiioroughly  soaked  in  milkwarm  water* — (Corrt- 
gpondent  of  New  York  Tribune.) 


MUSHROOM  OULTUBB. 

[BMd  at  the  KalisioBoGwAeiMn' Mutual  iMproreBMnt  Amrxiliaflii, 

April  1st,  1871] 

Although  I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact  date  when  gar- 
deners of  this  county  first  practised  the  cultivation  of  the 
Mushroom,  I  am  right  in  stating  that  for  fully  150  years 
Mushrooms  have  be^  grown  and  esteemed  in  Kent  as  aa 
article  of  food ;  for  in  a  book  on  gardBning,  written  by  Brad- 
ley in  1724,  their  cultivation  is  aUuded  to;  and  again  in 
the  seeond  edition  of  Miller's  "  Gaidener's  Biotionary,"  pub- 
lished in  1754,  or  thirty  years  later,  an  improved  eyvlem  of 
cultivation  is  ^iven,  such  as  was  practised  in  those  dasfs  by  the 
market  gardeners  near  London. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  family  of  Agaricns  to  which 
the  Mushroom  belongs  is  a  numerous  one,  and  that  there  are 
many  poisonous  as  well  as  edible  species  among  them,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  latter  division,  called  Agaricus  campestris  or 
common  field  Mushroom,  whidi  seems  to  have  been  the  sort 
first  cultivated.  It  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  earliest 
celebrated  gardeners  as  the  best  spedee  for  kitchen  use,  and  I 
believe  it  is  still  recognised  with  the  same  favour;  for  although 
there  are  many  other  edible  sorts,  they  are  jiot  sufficiently 
known,  or  their  wbolesomeness  is  questioned,  and  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  them  from  the  poisonous  species  acts  as  a 
barrier  to  their  cultivation ;  even  U  they  were  better  known  I 
have  a  doubt  if  they  would  ever  take  its  place. 

Among  the  numerous  operations  of  gardening  the  cultivation 
of  the  Mushroom  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  most  curious,, 
and  to  those  who  are  inclined  for  study  here  is  material  for 
instructive  observation,  which,  if  only  Erected  to  finding  out 
for  themselves  how  a  Mushroom  is  produced,  and  watching  its 
development,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting.  If  the  ojdnions 
of  some  of  our  early  authors  be  acoepted  as  true.  Mushrooms 
first  spring  from  seed  which  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  visible  ta 
the  naked  eye,  but  in  such  enormous  quantities  as  to  amount 
to  many  millions  from  one  Mushroom.  When  these  seeds  are 
deposited  in  a  substance  favourable  to  their  development  they 
produce  what  is  called  spawn,  and  this  in  time  becomes  a 
Mushroom.  Spawn  when  in  good  condition  is  a  fine  white 
fibre,  like  minute  threads  running  in  all  directions  through 
and  over  the  substance  containing  it,  and  these  threads,  when 
deposited  in  suitable  material,  produce  a  quantity  of  small 
white  tubers  which  develope  into  Mushrooms. 

I  will  now  enter  upon  the  more  practical  part  of  my  paper ,. 
and  will  begin  with  the  preparation  of  spawn.  A  hundred 
years  ago  or  more  spawn  was  sought  for  at  places  where  horses 
were  kept,  in  dry  dunghills,  and  was  also  collected  from  old 
rich  pastures  in  September,  the  season  at  which  Mushrooms 
spring-up  without  artificial  aid.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
preparation  of  spawn  by  artificial  means  has  developed  into 
quite  a  trade  among  nurserymen,  so  that  those  gardeners  wha 
do  not  make  their  own  spawn,  and  have  not  a  great  demand 
for  Mushrooms,  have  an  easy  means  of  procuring  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  gardeners  as  well  as  growers  for 
market  who  find  it  most  convenient  to  make  their  own  spawn, 
and  I  think  every  gardener  should  try  bis  hand  at  it,  in  ease 
it  should  ever  be  required  of  him.  About  fourteen  years  ago 
I  made  about  fifty  cakes  of  spawn,  and  the  first  Mushrooms 
I  ever  grew  were  produced  £rom  it,  and  this  is  the  way  I 
made  it. 

Collect  a  barrowful  of  cow  dung  from  cows  that  are  fed  on 
dry  fattening  food,  get  also  about  the  same  quantity  of  horse 
droppings,  from  which  the  coarse  straw  should  be  separated ; 
likewise  get  about  a  bushel  of  sifted  loam,  with  littie  road  grit 
to  add  to  it  if  likely  to  become  too  close.  Take  it  idl  to  a  dry 
shed  and  lay  the  manure  out  to  dry.  While  this  is  going  on 
procure  a  quantity  of  clean  fresh  straw  and  chop  it  into  lengths 
of  about  an  inch.  In  due  time  niix  these  ingredients  well  to- 
gether by  treadingand  beating  so  as  to  crush  idl  solid  substances. 
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lettving  it  like  «o  mveli  thiok  mortar ;  lay  the  whole  up  to 
dry  far  e  time,  end  elteorwocdB  proeeed  to  maJce  it  np  into 
hnxkM  d  aboBt  a  foot  long,  ainehee  wide,  and  2  inohee  thiek. 
A  wooden  frame  of  that  eiae  should  be  poTided  for  the  pur- 
]pofe,  and  tiiia  ahonld  be  laid  on  a  firm  floor  and  the  maierial 
rammed  into  it,  ilrst  eprinkling  a  little  sand  oTor  it  to  preTent 
the  BUiteiial  from  olinging  to  the  frame.  Cat  the  sides  off 
even,  and  when  the  required  nombec  of  brioke  are  made  lay 
them  in  an  airy  phboe  to  dry,  taking  eare  they  do  not  tonoh 
eaflh  other.  When  they  are  abont  half  dry  tiiey  are  fit  to 
zeoeiTe  the  epawn,  and  for  this  pnrpoae  eadbi  briok  ahonld  be 
perforated  w&h  two  or  more  hodea  half  way  through ;  theae 
holea  may  be  2  inebea  in  diameter;  fill  them  full  of  apawn 
tightly,  and  add  a  little  of  the  oowmanue  plaetered  orer  them 
to  keap  it  in  ita  plaee.  After  all  ia  done  make  np  a  thin  bed  ci 
half -epeni  horae  dong  on  the  floor,  and  upon  thia  pUe-op  the 
iMrieka  the  aame  aa  ia  dene  with  nnbtomed  faiieks  in  a  l»iokyaid, 
and  aa  openly  aapoaaible,  ao  that  the  heat  may  eireolate  amongat 
Hiem.  Let  the  whole  temnnate  in  a  p<Nnt,  whether  the  ataok 
ia  in  the  tern  of  a  ridge  or  otherwiae,  then  eovar  with  a  foot 
thidc  of  the  half -fermented  dnng ;  thia  will  gire  a  gentle  heat 
tJtfoogh  &e  pile  of  brieka,  aaid  wiU  aet  the  apawn  working 
through  them.  They  ahould  be  freqvently  examined,  and 
when  they  hare  the  ^>pearanee  of  white  mionld  they  m^  be 
taken  oat  and  preserred  in  a  dry  plaee  to  be  osed  aa  wanted. 
Take  eare  that  the  apawn  do  not  get  too  far  adyanced,  for  if  it 
ahould  become  doTeloped  into  nnmerooa  wliite  threada  Tiaible 
to  the  eye,  it  eannot  1m  depended  en  for  a  erop. 

The  apawn  of  the  Maahroom  being  obtained,  I  now  oome  to 
the  onltiTation,  and  th&a  ia  done  npon  beda  made  ior  the  par- 
poae  either  in  a  regular  Mnahroom  honae  heated  artificially  or 
in  aheda  and  eellara,  alao  in  framea  on  haU-apent  Caeomber 
and  Melon  beda,  and  in  tiie  opan  air.  For  all  tiieee  different 
taodea,  which  I  will  take  in  the  order  they  are  named,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  materiala  ia  about  the  aame.  It  ia  this :  CoUeot 
the  neoeeaary  quantity  of  fresh  horae  dung  that  haa  not  been 
preyioualy  ezpoaed  to  wet  or  fermentation,  and  dear  it  of  long 
etraw,  leaving  only  a  little  short  litter,  which  will  do  no  harm ; 
add  to  the  manure  about  one-fourth  of  ita  hulk  of  half-rotten 
leavea,  and  if  likely  to  be  too  light  or  tpomgy,  add  a  small 
'quantity  of  dry  mould,  otherwise  do  ant  uae  thia ;  lay  Iftwse 
materials  under  cover  to  ferment.  The  heap  ahould  be  turned 
about  twioe  a-we^  till  the  rank  heat  hae  paeaed  off ;  after  that 
proceed  to  make-up  the  bed.  Thia  ahonhi  be  done  by  degrees 
-m  layers  of  2  or  8  tnehea  each  time,  and  each  layer  should  be 
wen  beaten  together  until  the  whole  bed  is  formed  into  a  solid 
mass  from  B  inchee  to  a  foot  thick.  Make  the  surface  of  the 
bed  aa  even  aa  possiUe,  and  take  oare  that  the  bed  ia  aa  firm 
at  one  place  aa  another,  ao  tiMt  the  heating  may  be  regular. 
Beating  the  beds  firm  ia  a  rary  eeaential  point  in  Muafaroom 
culture  in  whaterer  plan  they  may  be  made,  for  if  the  bed  is 
not  beaten  the  little  Muahrooma  will  juat  ahow  themaelves  on 
ihe  surface  and  then  disappear  altogether. 

After  the  bed  ia  made,  thrust  a  trial  stick  or  two  into  the 
body  of  it,  or  to  some  a  thermometer  would,  perhaps,  be  a 
aafer  guide  to  ascertain  the  oonreet  heat ;  when  this  bias  de- 
•dined  to  between  80''  and  90'',  and  your  judgment,  frozp  the 
working,  leads  you  to  belieye  that  the  heat  will  not  increase, 
you  may  spawn  the  bed.  ThiB  is  done  by  making  holes  about 
3  inches  across,  the  same  in  depth,  and  8  or  9  inches  apart ; 
fill  eadi  hole  qaite  half  full,  or  eyen  more,  of  spawn,  and  if 
it  ie  in  one  solid  pieoe  it  will  not  matter;  preaa  in  the  spawn 
fijrmly,  and  fill'  each  hole  up  with  aome  of  the  material  of 
which  the  bed  ia  made.  Beat  the  whole  bed  oyer  again  and 
make  the  surface  eyen.  About  a  fortmght  after  the  spawn 
haa  been  introduced  examine  it,  and  if  it  is  found  yegetating 
freely  in  the  bed,  it  is  a  good  siffQ  that  it  is  going  on  well ; 
aometimee  it  will  td&e  longer  than  a  fortnight,  bat  sddom  lees. 
When  the  spawn  is  in  full  wcMrldng  order  coyer  the  bed  with 
1^  inch  of  rich  loam,  make  it  eyen  oyer  the  surface,  and  beat 
it  firm.  The  aoil  ahould  not  be  too. wet  nor  too  dry,  bat  in  a 
medium  atate  aa  regards  moisture,  ao  that  when  beaten  it  may 
exhibit  a  amooth  aolid  auzfaee.  If  the  earth  ia  too  dry  and  of 
n  loose  texture  it  ia  not  ao  fiayourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
Hoahrooma ;  tioiey  are  apt  to  beo<Hne  weakly,  of  inferior  qualify, 
and  they  cease  to  appear  much  earlier  than  would  otherwise  be 
4be  case. 

After  the  bed  is  thus  finiahed-off  the  temperature  may  range 
irom  60°  to  $&",  and  the  light  ahould  be  excluded.  Maintain 
thia  temperature  till  the  first  crop  attaina  perfection,  when  it 
may  be  reduced  a  few  degieea  till  they  are  gathered,  then 
ndyance  the  temperature  ag^  to  .the  former  atandard;  and 


if  the  heat  is  dedining  yery  much,  place  a  layer  of  soft 
hay  or  straw  oyer  the  bed,  and  a  second  crop  will  no  doubt 
appear.  Proceed  in  this  way  till  the  bed  ia  exhausted.  In  the 
meantime  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  apply  water.  Thia 
work  muat  be  done  with  caution  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
giyen,  the  manner  of  applying  it,  and  the  temperature,  it 
water  ia  applied  too  fredy  it  will  destroy  the  spawn,  and  if  giyen 
cold  or  in  quantity  it  yoll  be  likely  to  destroy  all  and  render 
the  bed  uaeleaa.  The  water  uaed  should  be  of  the  aame  tempe- 
rature aa  the  houae,  and  it  ahould  be  sprinkled  dther  with  a 
fine-roaed  pot  or  a  ayringe,  and  when  the  beds  become  dry,  aa 
th^  are  liable  to  do  in  heated  houses,  it  is  much  better  to 
apply  the  water  lightly  at  aeyeral  different  tunes  than  to  giye 
one  heavy  watering. 

Before  going  farther  I  may  as  well  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
the  gathering  of  Mushrooms.  Some  aay  they  ought  to  be  out 
out,  while  otibera  aay  they  ahould  be  pulled  or  twiated  out.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  there  ia  yery  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  former  practice,  excepting  where  the  Uuahrooma  are  in 
Bueh  thick  dustera  as  not  to  be  easily  separated.  Catting 
leayea  a  portion  of  the  atom  to  decay  and  fareeda  diaeaaea  among 
tiioae  remaining,  aa  I  haye  proyed  it  doea  more  than  once ;  but 
when  gathering  ia  efieoted  by  a  quick  audden  twiat  no  iigury 
ia  done  to  anything,  and  the  email  hole  that  is  left  ought  to 
be  immediatdy  filled  up  with  dry  earth. 

For  the  present  I  will  leaye  this  mode  of  c^tiyaiion  and  take 
up  that  in  dieds  and  cellars.  I  haye  before  remarked  that  in 
whatever  place  Muahrooma  are  grown  the  materiala  for  the 
beda  are  the  aame ;  but  there  ia  thia  difference — there  muat  be 
more  in  bulk  to  make  up  both  for  the  abaence  of  artifioial  heat 
andtibe  fact  that  a  loaa  of  heat  will  take  place  owing  to  the  bed 
being  auzrounded  by  cold  air,  and  from  sudden  changes  in 
temperatvre.  One  adyantage  of  aheda  and  eellara  ia,  that  the 
aeaaon  of  growing  the  Muduroom  ia  oonaiderably  prolonged 
beyond  that  attaaaable  in  the  open  air,  thereby  ofEering  ad- 
yantagea  to  thoae  who  haye  no  better  eonyenience.  Beda  in 
these  plaoea  ahould  be  made  np  in  the  ahape  of  a  triangular 
ridge,  from  5  to  7  feet  wide  at  Uie  bottom,  and  from  3  to  5  feet 
high  at  the  ridge ;  but  other  forma  wiU  do  as  well,  provided 
the  requisite  conditions  of  temperature  and  protection  are 
secured.  The  ridge  shape,  howeyer,  offers  the  adyantage  of 
cropping  on  both  sides  of  the  bed,  whidi  other  shapes  do  not. 
In  whateyer  way  they  are  made,  the  same  attention  as  to 
firmness  and  other  details  must  be  bestowed  upon  them  aa 
adyised  for  beds  in  the  Mushroom  house.  After  the  bed  is 
made-np  a  thick  layer  of  straw  or  other  protecting  material 
should  be  put  on,  in  order  to  keep  it  at  as  regular  a  temperature 
as  posdble.  After  the  spawn  is  working,  and  afterwards 
untU  the  Mashrooms  show  themselyes  through  the  soil,  the 
heat  of  the  bed  ought  to  be  examined;  and  if  this  and  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  be  bdow  46°, 
a  litUe  assistance  should  be  given  in  the  way  of  a  heap  of 
headng  material  in  the  centre  of  the  shed ;  and  if  the  shed  ia 
not  constructed  to  close-up,  the  open  space  should  be  closed 
bV  other  means.  Another  advantage  in  having  a  ridge-shaped 
bed  is  that  it  can  be  spawned  at  two  different  times. 

I  now  come  to  Mushroom-growing  in  Cucumber  and  Melon 
frames ;  and  this,  I  may  say,  is  only  attempted  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  convenient  plan  for  growing  them  under  protec- 
tion. I  have  grown  them  very  well  in  such  frames  after  the 
Cacumbers  were  done  with,  by  jost  taking  out  the  soil  to  a 
depth  suffident  to  hold  enough  heating  material  to  start  the 
spawn,  and  the  after-treatment  was  predsely  similar  to  that 
for  house  culture.  By  adopting  this  method  much  time  is 
saved*  in  collecting  material,  and  a  little  crop  of  this  kind  often 
comes  in  usefal  on  an  emergency. 

As  to  the  open-air  beds  the  season  for  them  is  short ;  but 
if  they  are  formed  of  a  good  size  and  length,  and  spawned 
at  two  or  three  different  times.  Mushrooms  will  be  produced 
for  a  considerable  period.  The  first  bed  may  be  made-up  in 
April  or  May,  and  two  or  three  others,  acoorcUng  to  their  size, 
during  the  summer  in  proper  succession.  The  great  difficulty 
in  out-door  beds  is  to  maintain  an  even  temperature,  and  to 
protect  from  wet.  The  one  thing  needful  ia  a  thoroughly  good 
protection,  and  plenty  of  it  at  hand;  thia  muat  be  worked 
according  to  the  temperature — off  or  on,  thin  or  thick,  aa 
the  case  may  be ;  and  to  protect  from  wet  ihe  addition  of  mats 
or  boards  will  be  necessary  to  throw  it  off,  otherwise  the  same 
rules  must  be  observed  and  worked  out  as  regularly  as  for  any 
other  mode  of  cultivation.  Market  gardeners  are  in  the  habit 
of  growing  in  open-air  beda  large  quantitiea  of  Mushrooms, 
which  have  the  reputation  of  being  aaperior  in  flavour  to  those 
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grown  in  hoiuM ;  uid  it  ii  nuonaUa  to  npDow  Ibat  n 
tb»  otM,  be««in  thty  im  grown  mori  natanUT. 

The  aeit  method  of  onltiTBtiiig  Miuhzoonu  wbieh  I  will 
inrt  toaoh  upon  ia  thmt  of  growiog  Uism  In  boiM,  pots, 
hunpen,  oi  mj  othta  Iwga  tmmI  Out  wiU  hold  the  materiela 
togfiiheT  kdA  beur  Um  preuiiM  of  being  jammed  in  flim. 
Wbere  no  better  eosTOiiaiM  alate  for  prodneiiig  Mniltnwma 
in  winter  theaa  will  be  fonnd  uefnl  oontriTuieei,  and  may  be 
worked  laooeHtally  and  in  eonjnnetion  with  the  bade  in  the 
oool  ahsda  to  piodnee  gatherings  when  theee  beds  ran  short, 
taUng  ears  to  put  them  in  dry  wum  plaoee— in  baek  Bh<  '-  ' 
the  hothonaei,  or  ondei  the  itages  of  eneh  itrnfltnreB,  in 
eellan,  or  en;  other  plaee  wbete  they  will  be  tree  from  sold 
and  damp ;  from  theee  Teeaeli  being  eanly  moveable,  they  can, 
if  going  wrong,  be  taken  to  ft  temperature  mora  Boitable  to 

Whemei  Hnabroomi  are  grown  it  ia  neeeeiaiy,  in  order  to 
innre  raeoeai,  to  gnard  againat  ovetheating  and  too  mneh  mois- 
ture,either  of  whioh  In  exoeMwonldmln  the  dianoee  of  a  crop. 
Not  10  if  the  bade  beoome  too  dry.  The  aetion  of  the  ipawn  i« 
oertaiuly  eondderably  retarded,  bat  it  ia  not  deetioyed;  for 
when  the  neeenary  warmth  and  moiatore  are  applied  the  spawn 
begins  to  mn,  and  Hoahrooma  soon  appear.  The  more  oom- 
paet  the  beda  are  made  the  more  regnlar  will  be  their  heat, 
the  itronger  and  more  evenly  will  the  ipawn  work,  the  more 
snlMtantial  will  be  the  HaihroomE ;  snd  the  more  thsy  are 
exposed  to  the  air,  ooniistently  with  theii  requirements,  the 
bettertheflavonrwillbe.  When  the  epawnhaaonoeoommeneed 
to  work  in  a  bed,  whether  it  ia  in  a  oellar  or  any  other  plaoe, 
the  temperatnre  ehonld  never  ha  illawed  to  fall  below  46° ; 
that  was  the  beat  of  the  bed  whioh  prodnoed  those  BfnihrDoms 
I  brought  before  yon  on  one  or  two  ooeaiioni,  and  the  bed 
haa  now  been  spawned  tor  om  alz  montha.  The  tempe- 
latnre  ot  the  room  in  whioh  thn  were  grown  baa  been  allowed 
to  range  from  46"  to  66°,  and  when  the  little  Hoshioome 
showed  themsslTes  through  the  aoil  on  the  bed  the  tempera- 
ture was  advaaoed  a  few  degrees  (bat  never  onoe  exoeeded  66°) 
by  pladng  a  heap  of  heating  material  on  the  floor  ot  tbe  room, 
not  having  any  other  means  ot  applying  it.^-TBOiua  Bxcoan. 

[Ur.  Beoord  is  an  exaellent  anthority  on  MoBhroom.aaltnre. 
The  Hoshrooms  he  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Hortienltnral  So- 
dety  on  Mareh  18th  were  the  finest  we  ever  law,  and  tor  them 
he  was  awarded  a  first  prize  in  a  levtce  oompetiUon. — Bos.] 


that  it  tbe  treat  doei  oome  and  out  tham  attw  they  are  np  it 
doea  not  do  them  mneh  harm — in  taet,  he  has  fomtd  that  tboM 
whioh  were  the  most  forward  ssffered  the  lewrt.  Their  topa 
have  been  blaokened,  bnt  there  have  alwMs  been  gren  laavaa 
kft  nnhnrt  lower  down.  This  was  notaUy  tb»  ease  in  tha 
great  frost  on  tbe  night  ot  the  "  D^>y-day"  three  ot  tour  ye«a 
ago,  and  in  the  troeta  ol  last  spring.  Seoondiy,  hia  Potatoea 
always  are  ripe  by  the  18th  ot  Angnst,  Mod  tUs  is  the  gr«at 
advantage  ot  early  planting.  It  "LufoianB  Aiumn"  will 
ptoonre  Hasars.  Sntton  it  Sons'  Spring  Oatalogne  and  Ama- 
tenr's  Qnide  tor  1S74  he  will  find  on  page  9,  amongst  th«  woik 
to  be  done  in  Febmaiy,  the  following  exesUent  remarks,  wbieh 
eiaetly  bear  ont  what  "  B.  Q.  M."  haa  bean  saying :— "  Pota- 
toes may  be  planted  in  quantity ;  if  the  first  early  growth  of 
hanlm  is  dealioyed  by  frost,  it  is  soon  renewed,  and  in  tha  end 
the  erop  is  litUe  the  worse  tor  it.  Potato  diseasn  nKially 
breaks  oat  in  antomn"  [generally  in  the  end  ot  July. — 
H.  O.  U.]  "  and  therefore  early  planting  is  a  safe  panaeea, 
tor  it  insores  early  ripening  of  the  crop,  and  oonaaqoently  it 
is  ripe  and  harvested  before  the  time  when  the  diaeaaeooenrs," 
or  at  any  rate  the  hanlm  may  be  ont  oS,  and  the  Potatoes  dng 
with  oare.  Tbe  Potatoes  wbieh  ■■  H.  Q.  M."  grew  last  year 
were  Ash.laaved  Kidneys,  Haye's  Kidney,  Bresee's  Peerless, 
Early  Bose,  Dalmahoy,  and  Bed-akinned  Flonrball- 


ELBCTION  OP  BOSEH, 
In  reply  to  "E.  L.  W.,  Ytovil,"  I  m^say  that  I  do  not 
think  he  will  be  disappointed  in  the  Boees  that  eame  oat  at 
the  top  in  tbe  late  election.  Of  eonrse  it  "  E.  L.  W."  expects 
.  them  to  beperfeetion  he  will  be  so,  becaoie  the  best  al  as,  like 
the  Boses,  are  defldeot  in  some  qaality.  Would,  I  say  for 
myielf,  that,  like  so  many  of  the  Bases,  it  were  onh  in  one. 
"  B.  h.  W."  mast  remember  that  oar  friend  Mr.  Badolyffe 
does  not  like  and  dislike  lakawarmly,  and  so  he  either  cluigs 
to  a  Boss  is  spite  of  everyone  else— perhaps  for  the  very  go- ' 
and  satisfaetory  reason  that  tha  identioal  Bose  respond*  kinc 


n  that  the  identioal  Bose  respond*  kindly 


It  have  onr  like*  and  disUkea  in  Boses ;  and  oar'  friend  Mr 
Badolyffe  dislikes  Andr«  Donand ;  bnt  we  are  deCiignt  in  light 
Boses,  and  eo  1  fancy  it  will  be  an  aeqnisition,  and  certainly  I 
have  seen  it  very  beantitul.  At  any  rate,  it  is  rather  hard  to 
disoAcd  a  Boee  beeaose  it  oomes  badly  one  season.  I  hszard 
the  opinion  that  bolh  this  Bose  and  L^oonais  will  as  a  rale  l>e 
fit  for  Uie  stand  only  in  their  early  atagea ;  I  am  afraid,  else, 
that  they  will  staie  the  jndges  ont  ot  eonntenanee. 

My  experienee  ot  Edwud  Uorren  agrees  far  more  with 
"B.  L.  w,"  than  with  Mr.  Badolyffe.  I  have  seen  many  snob 
oomplete  failnres  ot  this  Bose  that  I  sometimes  donbt  whether 
I  shall  saooeed  with  it ;  bat  still  I  hope  on,  and  reflect  how 
often  onr  fint  impresaiotiB  ot  our  fellow  men  are  erroneons, 
and  therefore  it  is  hard  to  jadge  a  Bose  at  onee.  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  "  simply  miserable"  applied  to  any  Boses 
that  have  not  had  a  few  years'  trial  on  oar  shore*  and  beaome 
iwetty  fairly  established,  ia  rather  too  swee^ng.— Josipb 
HiSTON,  Warwuntter, 


PEOTBCTING  POTATOES. 

"  H.  O.M.,  Qmld/ord,"  has  no  difSealty  in  replying  to  the 

■  LANcmxn  AniTioB's"  two  qaestions  on  page  M2.    First, 

li9  never  "protects  them  from  the  iraather;"  bnt  he  has  lonnd 


CDBIOUS  POBMATION  OF  GLADIOLUS  COEMS. 

I  BEND  yoa  herewith  a  enrioas  ease  of  bnlb-formation  in  the 

Qladiolos  whioh  I  happened  to  meet  with  when  visiting  my 

friend  Mr.  Banks  at  Sbolden  Lodge,  near  DeaL    He  ia  w^ 

known  a*  one  ot  the  largest  amateu  growers  of  this  beantitnl 

antomn  flower,  and  we  often  ehat  toffsther  over  the  mish^M 

and  EQooesses  we  meet  with  in  onr  eoltnres.    He  bronght  for- 

ward  this  root  as  an  instanee  of  the  freaks  we  meet  with.    He 

had  some  old  bnlbe,  whioh 

be  did  not  plant  last  season, 

'-  an  emp^  flower  pot,  and 


seen  by  the  engraving  that 
they  have  formed,  in  one 
instanee  at  leaat,  a  perteet 
oorm,  withoat  throwing  ont 
any  roots  or  having  oontaot 
wiUi  any  moistars.  I  know 
it  is  not  onasnal  to  sea  snoh 


things  in  the  Potato  and  other  tnben,  bnt  it  ia,  I  believe, 
quite  nnnsnal  to  see  so  perfeotly  formed  a  oorm  nrodaeed 
ander  snsh  a  condition.  It  wiQ  aeeonnt  tor  what  I  nave  be- 
qnently  noticed  in  the  planting  ot  spawn.  .  I  have  been  anr- 
prised  to  Snd  that  in  places  where  there  were  gaps,  yet  when 
I  dng  np  the  groand  I  tonnd  oosns  larger  than  the  small  ones 
I  had  planted ;  and  I  gather  from  the  example  now  before  ma 
that  something  of  the  same-  kind  bad  gone  on  nndemeath 
the  groand,  and  that  a  tresh  corm  had  been  prodaeed  in  an 
abnormal  state  ot  things. — D.,  Dtal. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS  OF 
OUB  GAEDENS.— No.  IB. 
Son  persons,  as  I  am  told,  are  desiroos  to  set  on  toot  > 
new  plan  ot  treating  the  ponnit  ot  entomology,  and.  Indeed, 
tbe  other  branches  ot  natural  science.  While,  on  the  on* 
hand,  diy  teohruDalities  are  to  be  oarefaUy  shunned,  on  tha 
oUier  hand  all  twaddle  is  to  be  repudiated,  and  the  natnraliat, 
if,  indeed,  he  ia  still  to  take  that  name,  is  to  pursue  his  par- 
tioolar  faney  with  the  business-like  air  of  the  man  irtio  plays 
at  billiards  or  erieket-  Mow,  thongh  I  strongly  oi^ect  to  santi- 
ment^ism,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  generation  ot  ento- 
mologists arise  to  whom  colleeting  and  rearing  inseets  waa  an 
employment  stripped  of  all  poetic  aocMsoriee.  It  is  eioeedinglj 
doubtful  if  the  man  who  goes  in  for  the  study  ot  Natare,  and 
means  to  exclude  the  imaginative  altogether,  and  treat  hia 
hobl^  in  a  mnsenlar  manner,  will  gun  anything  by  it  beyond 
the  simple  elteet  ol  Us  being  emi^ed.  He  might  almost  as 
wen  be  breaking  stones  by  the  roadside,  or  oasting-np  in- 
terminable sums.  And,  no  donbt,  in  this  sge  of  iron  we  am 
all  of  OS  ranch  in  danger  ot  hardentng  whatever  we  touch— wa 
have  a  Midas-like  property,  but  tending  towards  a  diffar«nt 
reanlt.  It  is  grati^ing  to  And,  Uiat  in  the  ease  of  hortical- 
tare,  howevor,  there  are  many  who,  thongb  very  familiar  with 
the  dudeest  vegetable  forms  ot  all  lands  aa  diq)layed  in  o»r 
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gudme,  hkfe  not  lost  thoir  teueo  of  the  beaiiliful ;  and  amoog 
onr  enlomologiEt?,  Bome  at  lesBt  nro  still  capable  ot  being 
Toiued  to  entbneiaetn  bj  the  wonders  of  form  and  colour. 

J  hsTe  been  tempted  into  thef  e  somevhat  diBcnraiva  rcmorka 
bmtaeo  before  me  arexome  pupa  of  inseoti,  dark-looking,  and 
klmoet,  it  might  be  said,  nDsigbtl;  objecle.  I  coald  not  bnt 
think  how  difficult  it  ii  to  cooceive  hov  an  inaect  which  wheu 
it  has  tmeiged  BesmB  thrice  aa  large  *h  the  shell  that  nnoe 
contaioed  it,  oonld  have  been  packed  in  ?o  little  compatB,  and 
eqnallj  strange  is  it  to  notice  the  varied  colours  displaced  I; 
a  moth  01  butterfly  only  a  few  honrti  after  it  has  appeared 
tnll-wiDged,  whereas  the  pupa  if  cut  into  shortly  before  wonld 
have  shown  a  ttractore  o(  a  noitorm  grey  or  brawn.     Similar 


also  on  Oalium  reium,  aleo  common  there.  Of  late  yean 
search  /or  it  in  that  district  has  proved  itseletH.aDd  the  nearest 
localitiee  to  London  where  the  Elephant  Hawk  turns  up  appear 
noiT  to  be  about  Flumstead  and  Erith  in  Kent.  There  are 
gome  counties  where  the  iiueet  is  plentiful  enough,  espeoially 
towarda  the  south  coast,  where  at  twilight  the  motii,  with  a 
penahant  for  sweets  ol  the  best  quality,  deserts  the  flowers  ot 
the  hedgebanka,  and  whirre  about  the  garden,  or  entera  (he 
conservatory  at  evening's  dusk ;  sweeping  o£f.  if  annoyed,  with 
ahawk-iike  rapidity,  though  the  molb  is  not  at  all  elephantine 
in  proportions,  that  name  appljing  properly  to  the  caterpillar. 
This  insect,  nhich  does  not  vary  much  as  do  some,  has  the 
fore  wings  ot  oli^  o  green  and  pink,  with  white  hairs  along  the 
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-Fup*  ol  CbffiToeUDpik  BIpOBoi'.' 


instances  the  gardener  is  i:ell  aoqnainled  with,  seen  in  the 
buds  ot  leaves  and  flowers,  only  there  the  trans mntation  is 
more  gradual.  I  have  lotown  a  gardener  eo  much  astonished 
and  pleased  at  the  curious  eight  of  the  expansion  ot  a  moth'i 
wings  as  to  kill  no  insects  lor— one  daj  at  leaet ',  Bnt  in  truth 
it  is  satiafactoiy  to  kuow  (hat  a  ceitaJn  nnmber  of  ottr  horti- 
oulturietKiOonsistingof  men  of  all  gtadea,  are  beginning  to  take 
a  hearty  interest  in  the  doings  and  appearasces  of  insects, 
and  not  merely  because  they  are  regarded  as  enemies  or 
donbtfal  friends. 

A  rather  Eavoorite  moth  with  young  oolleotoia  is  the  large  spe- 
cies placed  by  Iiinnsua  among  his  Sphinxes,  and  called  the  Ele- 
phant Hawk,BcientiSeallyChEeTocampBElpenor  (^'17. 1,2,  and  3) 
— not  an  Insect, tl  believe,  as  common  in  England  aa  formerly, 


I  inner  edge,  the  hind  wings  being  ot  a  deeper  shade  of  pink, 
\  black  at  the  base.  The  body  is  rose  colour  with  bands  of 
,  green,  and  the  tongue  long  and  spiral,  while  the  eyea,  ahould 
I  the  moth  be  seen  when  engaged  upon  the  flowers,  epaikle  hke 
I  lamps  in  miniature;  and  through  the  inaects  being  thus  at. 
I  tracted  to  gardens  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  eggs  are  some. 
I  times  deposited  on  the  Vine  and  the  Fuohsia,  plants  very 
I  different  indeed,  yet  both  to  the  taste  of  the  caterpillar  of 
I  Elpenor,  so  it  is  asserted ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Vine,  veri- 
'  fied  by  specimens  I  have  seea  taken  feedli^  upon  it.  Yet  it  ie 
'  not  by  any  means  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  deemed  an  in  - 
I  sect  esemy^in  laot,  the  natural  food,  in  Britain  at  least,  is 
evidently  the  wild  plaata  named.  This  rather  eutioue  oater- 
pillai  has  been  thought  to  taper  from  the  middle  of  its  body 


Fig.  3.— Lam  ol  Cba^iocuDjn  ElpCDOi.' 

perhaps  beoause  it  has  some  liking  for  marshy  localities— at  least 
in  the  larval  state,  and  our  better  drunage  has  diminished  the 
number  of  spots  where  grew  the  plaijta,suchaB  the  various  spe- 

oiea  of  Epilobium  fWillow-herbi).  on  which  the  "  Elephants  " 
formerly  fattened.  Or  does  this  fat  and  rather  showy  caterpillar 
tall  frequently  a  prey  to  the  insatiable  sperrows  ?  Yesjs  sgo 
worthy  old  inaect-lovers,  such  as  Haworth  and  Ingpen,  used 
to  trudge  over  to  Bamea  on  a  simimer  svening  from  the  weat 
ol  London  to  capture  upon  that  Surtty  common  the  hovering 
Elpenor,  whieb  was  attracted  by  the  fatcination  of  the  flowers 
of  tlie  Bagged  Eobin.  Probably  at  that  time  the  larva  fed 
freely  on  the  plants  still  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
not  tar  off,  such  as  the  speciee  ot  Epilobium  aforesaid,  and 


Tig.  4.— SeiU  Apifonnls.' 

to  the  head,  to  as  to  resemble  the  trunk  of  the  elephant.  To 
some  indiiiduals  the  creature  has  a  hog-like  aspect,  hence  the 
LaUnosme.  And  inFrancethis  and  thecaterpillarsot  kindred 
Bpedes  are  called  Cochm'ies,  from  the  way  in  which  they  draw 
back  the  two  sfgmenU  of  the  body  next  the  head.  The  con- 
spicuous tpots  on  the  side  of  the  fourth  and  Gfth  segments 
MB  BO  beautiful,  being  black  edged  with  violet,  that  Ihey  might 
well  Bi^e  it  fpecial  diBtinotion  among  ila  brothrec-  Green  or 
brown  ie  the  ground  colour  of  the  body,  the  tail  being  adorned 
with  a  short  horn  pointing  backwards.  This  caterpillar,  oe- 
enrring  in   August  moitly,  feeds   up  mnch  mora  rapidly  m 

•  From  CumUs (dltlon  of  Figoiu's  " Innet  WorM," 
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some  seasonB  than  in  others ;  and  having  completed  its  cocoon , 
which  is  put  on  the  ground,  and  made  very  slightly  of  a  few 
threads  of  silk  mingled  with  fragments  of  leaves,  it  there 
assumes  the  chrysalis  state,  and  waits  for  the  approach  of 
spring.  A  good  many,  ,it  is  likely,  die  in  that  stage  when 
the  weather  is  damp,  hut  the  survivors  come  out  in  May  or 
June. 

The  moths  known  to  entomologists  as  the  Clearwings  form 
a  very  singular  family.  Some  species,  such  as  the  Currant 
Clearwing  (already  figured  in  these  pages),  and  the  Bed-helted 
Clearwing,  are  too  well  known  to  the  horticulturist  by  the 
mischief  done  by  the  larva  to  the  Currant,  Pear,  and  Apple. 
Differing  in  size  as  do  these  insects,  the  same  circumstance 
belongs  to  the  external  appearance  of  all — namely,  that  they 
resemble  other  insects,  chiefly  of  the  order  Hymenoptera. 
Whether  this  mimicry  is  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
species  from  the  attacks  of  birds  and  other  foes  is  a  question, 
and  various  explanations  may  be  devised  to  account  for  mimicry 
in  this  and  similar  instances.  However,  these  insects  not  only 
resemble  hornets,  bees,  and  flies  in  appearance,  but  also  in 
habit,  being  invariably  on  the  wing  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  when  resting  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants  they  move 
about  with  an  elegance  and  quickness  unusual  among  the 
Ijepidopterous  insects.  The  two  Hornet  Clearwings  (S.  Bem- 
beciformis  and  Apiformis),  if  reposing,  on  tree  trunks  will 
move  the  abdomen  up  and  down  quite  in  the  manner  of  a  wasp 
or  hornet,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  latter  (fiq,  4),  is 
perhaps  the  commoner  visitant  to  gardens,  appearing  there  in 
June ;  and  should  one  of  them  be  caught  by  the  hand,  the  soft 
feel  of  the  moth  plumage  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  the  hard- 
cased  hornet.  But  probably  it  is  the  wiser  thing  not  to  seize 
one  in  this  way  lest  a  Tartar  be  caught — i.e.,  a  hornet  by  mis- 
take, though  the  virulence  of  the  sting  of  the  latter  insect  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  These  Clearwings  have  an  artful 
trick  of  suddenly  dropping  and  not  flying  up  should  a  net  ap- 
proach them  when  they  are  settled,  so  the  best  plan  to  take 
them  is  to  strike  from  below.  The  wings  in  this  species  expand 
nearly  1|  inch,  being  transparent  like  those  of  bees,  only  having 
an  edging  of  brown ;  the  thorax  is  also  brown,  with  two  bright 
patches  of  yellow ;  the  head  and  body  are  of  that  colour,  only 
the  latter  has  also  two  brown  belts ;  the  legs  are  reddish. 
Though  the  caterpillar  is  an  internal  feeder,  this  moth  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  an  injurious  species,  the  numbers  not 
being  large,  and  the  caterpillar  affecting  the  Aspen  and  Poplar, 
but  rarely  or  never  killing  the  trees  unless  they  are  previously 
in  an  unhealthy  state.  This  pale,  rather  grub-like  larva  is 
also  rather  different  from  those  of  the  Lepidoptera  we  best  know, 
but  they  have  the  usual  array  of  legs,  though  not  very  visible, 
and  also  small  hooks  on  the  segments,  by  which  they  wriggle 
themselves  up  and  down  the  galleries  they  have  mined.  Many 
an  entomologist  is  working  away  just  now,  cutting  the  stumps 
of  the  Willow,  Poplar,  and  Alder,  for  this  and  the  allied  species 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  chrysalis  state  awaiting  emergence ; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  seardier  is  disappointed  tiirough  the 
fancy  some  of  the  caterpillars  have  for  leaving  their  wooden 
abode  and  spinning  a  cocoon  on  the  ground  some  distance  off. 

To  the  Lilao,  on  the  verge  of  coming  into  blossom  this  spring 
month,  has  been  given  the  honour  of  providing  half  the  name 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  British  moths,  though  but  of 
moderate  size.  This  insect  is  a  garden  species  in  all  its  stages, 
and  through  May  and  June  the  larva  is  to  be  found  feeding 
on  the  Elder,  Privet,  and  especially  the  Lilac ;  or  it  may  begin 
to  feed  at  an  earlier  date,  as  it  livds  through  the  winter.  The 
Lilac  Beauty  (Pericallia  syringaria),  displays  a  variety  of  tints 
which  cannot  well  be  explained  in  words,  nor  would  an  un- 
coloured  figure  be  of  much  help  to  one  who  has  never  seen  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  general  colour  of  the  wings  is  a  pearly 
grey,  clouded  over  here  and  there  with  red  and  yellow,  while 
on  the  ground  there  are  arranged  various  patches  and  lines  of 
white,  yellow,  and  brown.  The  head  and  thorax  are  brown, 
and  the  antennas  feathered.  On  the  wing  in  July,  the  moth 
seems  as  if  it  were  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  season,  for  it 
keeps  very  quiet  during  the  day,  and  hence  often  escapes  from 
the  eager  insect-hunter  seeking  such  prizes,  and  at  night  it 
takes  no  hSed  of  the  sugary  bait  that  beguiles  some.  Should 
the  horticulturist  find  amongst  "  the  common  herd  "  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  Lilao  Beauty,  he  might  know  it  from  the  rest  by 
its  peculiar  aspect.  The  body,  which  is  grey  or  tinged  with 
rose  colour,  has  six  warts  or  processes  on  the  back  placed  in 
twos,  the  last  pair  being  larger  than  the  rest  and  curved  back- 
ward ;  also  sprinkled  over  the  body  there  are  a  number  of 
whitish  points.    The  chrysalis  is  placed  in  a  cocoon  attached 


to  a  leaf,  and  the  moth  comes  out  in  about  three  weeks  after- 
— J.  B.  S.  C. 

PRGXY-VOTING  at  the  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  question  of  voting  by  proxy  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  again  to  be  raised,  and  in  accordance  with  a  decla- 
ration made  by  the  President  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  a 
special  meeting  is  to  be  called  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
Fellows. 

We  have  heard  so^much  lately  about  the  advantages  and 
the  disadvantages  accruing  from  the  exercise  of  the  privilege 
of  proxy-voting,  we  think  tiiis  is  the  time  for  deliberately 
weighing  tliese.and  endeavouring  to  come  to  aratipnal  solution 
of  the  question.  What  strikes  us  in  the  first  instance  is,  why 
the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  should  ask  to 
possess  a  privilege  which  no  other  society  possesses.  There 
are  many  older  and  as  important  societies  as  this,  in  which 
questions  of  great  moment  have  been  and  are  discussed,  the 
Fellows  of  which  have  never  even  mooted  the  question,  and 
surely  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  any  advantage  arose 
from  the  exercise  of  such  a  privilege  it  would  long  ago  have 
been  discovered.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  it  is  only  since 
the  distressing  squabbles  and  contentions  betw«^n  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  Boyal  Commissioners  have 
cropped-up,  that  anybody  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  for  a. 
power  which  may  any  day  be  used  for  or  against  the  object 
it  was  intended  to  serve.  There  is  no  security  to  either  purty , 
and  there  is  no  permanent  power  obtained  by  the  establish- 
ment of  proxy- voting ;  but  there  is  a  manifest  and  dangerous 
wrong  which  may  be  and  is  inflicted  where  ptoxy- voting  exists. 
There  were  instances  of  it  in  the  late  meetings  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  where  the  privilege  is  restricted  to  the 
lady  Fellows.  Not  a  tithe  of  the  lady  Fellows,  any  more  than  a 
great  majority  of  the  Fellows  genertdly,  understood  the  merits 
of  the  questions  which  were  so  agitating  the  Society.  They 
were  applied  to  in  urgent  terms  by  representatives  of  the 
rival  parties  to  entrust  their  proxies  to  them,  and,  without  even 
the  nature  of  the  contention  being  explained  to  them,  they 
sent  the  proxies  as  requested,  in  many  oases,  as  we  know, 
without  knowing  how  they  were  to  be  used.  In  this  way  a 
hundred  or  two  of  proxies  wore  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
individual,  enabling  him  to  vote  just  as  he  pleased.  This  is  a 
power  which  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  exist. 

Instead  of  extending  the  privilege  it  ought  to  be  abolished 
altogether,  even  in  the  case  of  ladies,  who  are  as  free  to  exer- 
cise their  privilege  at  the  meetings  as  gentlemen  are,  and  who 
do  exercise  it  very  freely  when  the  questions  under  discussion 
are  of  sufficient  interest  to  secure  ttieir  presence.  There  are 
well-known  instances  in  which  the  lady  Fellows  have  exercised 
this  privilege  rather  too  freely.  At  some  of  the  recent  meet- 
ings, after  having  given  their  proxies  to  gentlemen  to  exercise 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  them,  they  have  been  present  and 
voted  personally  as  well — an  abuse  of  privilege  and  power 
which  we  can  only  account  for  by  believing  it  was  done  through 
ignorance. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  deprivation  it  is  to 
country  Fellows  not  being  able  to  vote  on  questions  that 
agitate  the  Society,  without  they  have  the  privilege  of  voting 
by  proxy.  From  our  knowledge  of  country  Fellows ,  who ,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  they  were  formerly, 
there  ue  very  few  of  them  who  take  much  interest  in  thoae 
questicm  which  are  not  purely  horticultural  that  have  agitated 
the  Society  in  these  latter  days ;  and  for  those  of  them  who 
do  take  an  interest  in  them,  the  mere  expense  of  a  return 
ticket  by  railway  to  give  their  vote  is  as  nothing  to  the  ex- 
pense and  time  that  Fellows  in  and  around  the  metropolis  ex- 
pend on  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  It  rarely  happens  that 
a  country  Fellow  need  make  a  visit  to  London  exdusively  to 
exercise  his  privilege  of  voting  on  some  important  qneetion 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  Society,  when  he  may  not  also  at 
the  same  time  do  something  for  his  own  interest  as  welL  We 
know  some  people  who  make  it  an  excuse  to  come  to  town  "  to 
get  their  hair  cut,''  an  operation  whidi  may  very  wc^  be  per- 
formed in  a  country  town  for  a  small  charge ;  but  the  hair- 
cutting  is  only  a  mild  form  of  saying  they  have  gone  on  a 
holiday. 

No  doubt  there  are  individual  oases  in  which,  from  yarions 
causes,  it  may  be  a  hardship  for  a  Fellow  to  come  to  town  to 
exercise  his  privilege  of  voting;  but  there  is  no  rule  and  no 
law  which  equally  suits  everybody,  and  so  in  this,  as  in  all 
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other  o«M8,  the  intereBts  of  the  few  miut  yield  to  thoge  of  the 
xnftjoritj. 

u^t  *^*  *****  *^*  800(31  B^nse  of  the  Fellows  will  not  only 
oheok  the  farther  inerease  of  proxy-yoting,  but  take  timely 
steps  to  abolish  it  altogether. 


ORCHARD  HOUSES— PRIMULA  NIVEA. 
ArrxB  gathering  the  fruit  I  have  hitherto  plaoed  potted 
Peaoh  trees  in  the  open  air  nntil  the  end  o^  September.  The 
advantages  are  more  room  in  the  houses,  freedom  from  red 
spider,  and  the  power  of  keeping  the  atmosphere  within  snffi- 
eiently  dry  to  enable  the  later  fmit  to  ripen-oil  with  good 
flayonr.  But  I  have  often  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  un- 
healthy look  of  the  trees  when  they  broke  in  spring.  Buds 
whioh  were  plump  enough  in  autumn  shriyelled  and  fell  off. 
The  leaves  were  often  sickly,  though,  as  the  summer  advanced, 
they  regained  their  health.  I  thought  these  defects  arose 
either  from  the  autumn  dressing,  or  from  the  roots  gettiug  dry 
in  winter.  Experiment,  however,  has  shown  that  neither  of 
these  is  the  true  cause,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  wood 
is  imperfectly  ripened  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  open 
air  so  late  in  the  year.  Last  summer  I  housed  the  trees  earlier 
— ^namely,  the  first  week  in  September,  but  the  summer  was 
not  a  genial  one,  and  the  present  state  of  my  trees  is  such, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  foUowiug  circumstances  I  should 
doubt  as  to  the  real  cause  of  their  sickly  look.  But  I  have  a 
tree  of  a  scarce  and  favourite  sort,  AbePs  Malta,  a  seedling 
from  the  old  Malta,  and,  like  its  parent,  a  very  shy  bearer. 
Last  year,  in  order  to  encourage  it,  I  kept  it  entirely  under 
glass.  It  has  rewarded  me  by  breaking  well  and  setting  a  fair 
crop.  Hence  I  infer  that  if  trees  are  placed  out  of  doors  they 
ought  to  be  housed  before  the  1st  of  September.  I  may  re- 
mark that  trees  which  were  started  in  heat  in  February,  1873, 
and  had  plenty  of  warmth  up  to  June,  though  turned  out  of 
doors  with  the  rest,  have  generally  broken  well,  and  show  a 
good  crop. 

I  wish  that  any  of  your  readers  who  has  had  success  with 
Primula  nivea,  generally  miscalled  nivalis,  would  communicate 
his  mode  of  culture.  I  treat  mine  just  as  an  Auricula,  but 
though  it  lives  it  does  not  flourish.  Elsewhere  I  see  it  in  the 
same  state.  There  used,  however,  to  be  an  old  nurseryman  in 
this*  neighbourhood  with  whom  the  plant  grew  very  vigorously 
in  pots  under  glass,  but  it  does  not  succeed  with  his  son :  so 
if  he  had  any  secret  it  has  died  with  him.— G.  S. 


FOUNTAINE'S  VINERY  AT  BLENHEIM. 

An  article  in  the  Journal  upon  the  gardens  at  Blenheim 
Palace  mentions  the  vinery  erected  there  upon  my  principle, 
whioh,  by-the-by,  is  erroneously  called  an  orchard  house.  It 
states  that  in  a  portion  of  the  house  trees  are  planted-out,  and 
"  involve  much  less  laboiir  in  watering."  If  this  is  stated 
seriously  as  a  fact,  I  fear  the  principle  on  whioh  and  for  which 
the  house  was  erected  is  not  clearly  understood.  The  trees 
ought  to  be  out  of  the  house  through  the  summer  months 
almost  entirely,  and  exposed  to  the  rains  and  dew  both  day 
night.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  they  should 
require  more  watering  than  trees  kept  entirely  under  tiie  cover 
of  the  house;  indeed,  in  wet  seasons  they  require  very  little 
watering  at  all,  and  should,  especially  at  the  full  ripening 
period,  be  plaoed  in  the  house  to  avoid  too  much  moisture. 
This  house  is  erected,  not  for  forcing,  but  as  a  cold  autumn 
vineiy,  and  constructed  so  that  the  principle  of  the  moving 
trees  may  be  applied  to  it,  and  the  centre  of  the  house  (all  but 
useless  in  an  ordinary  vineiy)  utilised  for  growing  stone  fruit, 
wluch,  from  the  facility  of  placing  it  in  the  open  air,  is  very 
superior  to  that  grown  in  a  common  orchard  house.  Peach 
trees  planted  as  fixtures  in  this  house  may,  close  to  the  venti- 
lating lights  in  front,  produce  a  small  proportion  of  fairly-good 
fruit ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  fruit  from  trees 
if  so  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ho^se  would  not  be  worth 
gatiiering,  especially  if  there  are  a  certain  number  of  Vines,  as 
intended,  upon  the  close-spur  system  overhead.  Hot- water 
pipes  are  necessary  for  frost  in  spring,  and  to  keep  the  Grapes 
dry  in  wet  autumns. 

I  subjoin  the  official  report  of  1873  sent  to  me  in  the  winter 
from  the  RoyaJ  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  where  a 
house  exactly  similar  to  the  one  at  Blenheim  was  erected  to  test 
the  system  with  all  the  other  houses  in  the  gardens ;  one  of  these 
18  a  splendid  orchard  house  filled  with  trees  both  planted-out 


and  in  pots.  Of  course  the  house  is  managed  on  mj  principle, 
but  I  believe  the  hot-water  pipes  are  not  yet  added,  as  the  Society 
had  so  many  great  expenses  to  contend  with.  The  whole 
report  is  as  follows :— **  We  did  not  have  a  very  fine  crop  of 
Peaches  anywhere  this  season.  Those  treated  after  your 
principle  were,  without  doubt,  the  highest- flayoured.  The 
Grapes,  especially  the  Madresfield  Court,  in  your  house  have 
been  superb,  and  have  won  the  admiration  of  eyeryone."  A 
gentleman  in  the  south  of  England,  for  whom  a  larger  house 
than  the  one  at  Blenheim  was  erected,  writes  to  me  that  he  is 
more  than  ever  pleased  with  the  house,  and  that  he  had  taken 
the  first  prizes  both  for  Peaches  and  Grapes  at  some  very  large 
exhibitions.  Under  these  circumstances  I  venture  to  think 
there  must  be  some  misapprehension  of  the  object  and  manage- 
ment of  the  principle  at  Blenheim. — John  Fountaike,  Soiithacre 
Rectory  f  Brandon. 


MR.  WILLIAM  PAUL'S  ROSE  MANURE. 

This  manure  was  brought  under  my  notice  in  the  spring  of 
1872,  and  having,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  Paul,  received  a 
sample  for  trial,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  pronounce  it  a  boon 
to  amateur  Rose-growers,  and  especially  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  to  grow  Roses  in  a  soil  anything  but  favourable 
to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  or  the  perfection  of  the  flowers. 
Judging  from  the  result  of  the  trial  during  one  season  only,  I 
have  confidence  notwithstanding  that  by  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive process — that  is,  according  to  the  directions  supplied 
to  those  who  use,  or  will  use,  this  manure,  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble  will  be  saved,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  degree  of 
disappointment  avoided.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  plain  and 
easy. 

In  a  plantation  of  Roses  on  the  Manetti  stock,  the  rows 
being  about  2  feet  apart,  with  an  interval  of  20  inches  between 
the  plants,  I  selected  a  single  average  row  for  experiment. 
After  the  spring  pruning,  and  as  the  plants  were  stuUng  into 
growth,  I  scattered  the  manure  around  the  plants  to  half  the 
distance,  both  sides,  to  the  next  rows,  afterwards  loosening  the 
soil  with  the  points  of  the  prongs  of  a  small  spud.  The  flowers 
produced  by  this  row  were  good  and  abundant,  full,  of  correct 
form,  with  petals  firm  and  well  coloured ;  on  the  whole  de- 
cidedly better  than  the  generality  of  the  flowers  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plantation ;  at  the  same  time  vigorous  growth 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  most  of  the  plants  of  the  row. 
Towards  the  end  of  July  a  second  dressing  of  the  manure  was 
applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  end  of  the  growing 
season  the  plants  had  acquired  a  strong  and  healthy  appear- 
ance, with  shoots  varying  from  8  to  5  and  6  feet  long.  These 
shoots  produced  excellent  flowers  in  the  following  season — ^that 
is,  in  the  summer  of  last  year. — Adolphus  H.  Kent,  Bletch- 
ingUy,  Surrey, 

A  MAMMOTH  ROSE  BUSH. 

A  mammoth  Rose  bush,  the  largest  we  think  in  the  United 
States,  adorns  the  cottage  of  one  of  our  correspondents,  Mr. 
S.  A.  Rendall,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

From  the  description  forwarded  to  us  we  take  the  following 
facts : — It  was  planted  in  1858,  and  is  of  the  Lamarque  variety, 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  white- coloured 
sorts.  It  has  grown  during  the  past  fifteen  years  from  a  small 
slender  bush  with  astonisMng  vigour,  just  as  all  Roses  do  in 
the  wonderful  air  and  sunshine  of  the  Pacific  coast,  until  it 
has  clambered  over  the  window  and  covered  the  very  roof  to 
the  summit.  Imagine  a  huge  garland,  or  rather  mountain  of 
Roses,  25  feet  in  height,  22  feet  across,  splendidly  developed, 
blossoming  over  a  surface  of  400  square  feet,  and  having  upon 
it  at  one  time  no  less  than  4000  full-blown  Roses  and  20,000 
buds. 

The  stem  near  the  ground  measures  24  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Just  above  the  ground  it  separates  into  three  prin- 
cipal stems  that  grow  over  12  feet  to  the  cottage  eaves  without 
lateral  branches.  These  main  stems  pass  between  the  eaves 
and  a  strong  support  attached  to  the  house. — [American  Hor- 
ticulturiit) 

THE  WALNUT  TREE. 

"  It*s  of  no  use  for  you  to  plant  a  Walnut  tree,  sir."  "  Why, 
Perkins?**  "Because  it  woVt  bear  for  twenty  years,  sir." 
'*  Then  let  one  be  planted  now,  for  there  is  do  time  to  be  lost, 
as  I  am  fifty.'*    This  conversation  took  place,  and  the  master's 
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dsteimiiiKtion  wu  •onud,  lor  hs  livsd  to  be  Bights,  *nd  ftte  of 
the  tndi  of  U»  ttM  tor  mors  tbui  filteen  years. 

I  btm  alwajrg  had  a  kiadliiMBB  tomird*  the  Walnat  tree 
iatiag  wy  whole  life.  I  used  in  ohQdbood  to  make  boats  ot 
the  Bbella  of  the  Dnta.  I  have  always  likod  the  flavonr  oF 
Walnut  ketanp,  A  trial  of  ikill  was  in  onr  Darasry  who  oould 
peel  a  Walunt  without  breaking  it,  and  ao  have  what  we  called 
"  a  whole  gooBe."  Mj  towlliig-piecBi  are  all  walDaC-stooked. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  laactered  ia  '•  Walnat-tree  Walk," 
between  the  Fnlbam  Boad  and  Earl's  Court,  bnt  the  baOdiDg 
Qoths  have  swept 
nearly  all  the  treei 
away,  and  with 
grim  irony  theyeall 
the  place  "  Bed- 
difie  Oardens  " — 
why,  there's  not  a 
garden  left  I  I  wish 
that  it  were  other- 
wisa,  for  I  am  an 
old  man  now,  and 
when  an  aged  tree, 
known  to  me  from 
boyhood ,  is  d  estroy  - 
ed,  I  fael  that  an 
old  friend  is  taken 
from  me.  Why 
there  was  that  aged 
Wahint  in  Ho- 
garth's garden,  I 
find  it  was  cnt  down 
some  thirty  years 
since,  and  sold  tor 
£70;  and  in  1812 
torty-tonr  celebrat- 
ed Walnnt  treat,  at 
the  Nat  Holt,  in 
Ely,  were  sold  by 
auotion  for  £102H. 
Then  atNorth  End, 
Falham,  there  was 
"  Walnut-tree  Cot- 
tage,"  but  it  has 
been  des  troy  ed ,  an  d 
so  has  the  nobis  old 

its  foreeonrt,  and 
entitled  it  to  the 
name.  Beneath 
that  tree  Edmnnd 
Eean  the  tragedian, 
end  John  Singleton 
Copley  the  artist, 
and  father  to  Lord 
LyndhntBt,  passed 
many  years.  All 
these  were  old 
friends,  and  all  were 
profltable  triondf. 
This  ii  still  appre- 
dated  on  the  Con- 
tineQt,thongb  more 
so  tormerly ;  for  in 
some  parts  of  Oer- 
■nany,  Efelyn  tells 


I  and  it  has  bean  profitably  manatactnrad  from  it ;  the  nnta 
I  yield  an  oil  not  liable  to  eongeal,  and  is  consequently  used  by 
artists,  and  for  the  wheel-work  of  clocks  and  watches.  Those 
I  nats  are  produced  in  large  qaantitius  ia  the  Walotit's  native 
I  oountrisB — Persia,  Cashmere,  and  other  regions  near  the  Hima- 
I  layah,  whence  they  are  exported  and  are  an  article  of  food 
I  in  India,  as  they  are  iu  soathern  Europe,  being  eaten  freab. 
I  The  cake,  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  is  nsed  as  a  food 
for  cattle  and  ponltry.  The  wood  of  the  roots  is  finely  Tcined, 
'  and  is  in  reqaest  for  iolaying  by  the  cabinet-makers ;  the 
roots,  as  well  as  the 
husks,  also  fomisli 

_^^  __  ,  _^ J       a    dye,    nsed    tor 

-'."^  ^^^-.^       staining     light-co- 

lonred  woods.   The 
-;       Walnnt  tree  in  full 
._-  .  _      ~        leaf    is    also    the 

cook's  adjutant, for 
I  know  a  family  who 
hung  jeinte  ot  mat- 
ton  in  i(  to  promote 
theirfitnesa  for  the 
■pit.  Do  not  pooh- 
pooh  that  praotioe, 
tor  it  you  torn  to 
one  ot  yonr  own 
books  you  wUl  ees 
that  leaves  do  emit 
gases,  which  tend 
to  soften  muscular 
fibre.  On  page  IM 
ot  "  The  Seienoi 
and  Practice  of  Oar- 
dening  "  ie  this  pa- 
ragraph, to  which 
.  I  refer;  — "When 
plants  grow  in  a 
soil  containing 
mnch  common  salt 

Sbloiide  of  so- 
um)  or  other  chlo- 
rides, Sprengel  and 
Meyen  observed 
them  to  evolve  chlo- 
rine gas  from  their 
leaves.  This  takes 
place,  however, 
more  daring  the 
night  than  dnring 
the  day.  Some 
plants  also  give 
off  ammonU,  wlule 
otheiB  {CraciterB) 
nnit  from  their 
leaves  pure  nitro- 
gen gas  (Daubens'i 
Thnr  Lecturei  on 
Anri.,  p.  59).  Ihu 
of   1 


gen  from  the  leaves 
IK,  according  to 
SchnltK,     not    an 


certain  nnmber  of  Walnnt  trees.  This,  added  Bvelyn,"  is  for  the  ' 
extraordinary  benefit  which  the  tree  aflorda  the  inhabitants."    < 

Whilst  writing  these  notes,  an  inquisitive  friend  intrudes  I 
the  question— "Why  was  it  called  the  Walnntf"  "Hot| 
beeanse  of  its  hard  shell,  bnt  because  of  thie  (and  I  pashed  : 
Lyte's  Hstbftl  to  the  qneriat)— "  The  fniite  is  call  Walnuttes,  : 
Wabhe  Nattes,  and  of  some  Frencbe  Nuttea."  "  That  does  I 
not  explain."  "Yea,  it  does;  the  tree  came  to  us  from  France  \ 
— Oallia,  and  thenoe  the  fruit  was  called  Gall  nnts,  and  thence  '. 
varied  to  Wall  nuts,  just  as  Oallia  became  Wollia,  and  is  now  , 
Wales."  This,  however,  is  doubtful,  for  Weolh.hnutt,  Anglo-  | 
Saxon  for  "foreign  nat,"  maybe  the  origin.  i 

Not  a  part  of  the  Wolnot  tree  but  is  usefnl.  An  infnsion  of 
the  leaves  is  specific  in  some  eruptive  disorders,  and  if  pisoed  ' 
among  clothes  put  the  moth  to  flight ;  the  sap  ia  rich  in  Eugar, 


renoe,  and  on  a  dark 

day  may    amount 

,  to  nearly  tvo-filths  of  the   entire    bulk  ot   the    gas   given 

Lastly,  the  Walnut  can  be  ai3v(intaReouBly  tnroed  to  accoont 
in  landscape  gardening.  A  row  of  old  treea  were  so  used  in  a 
plaoe  in  Devon.  They  had  been  planted,  orhad  been  thinned, 
to  about  200  feet  apart,  and  behind  them  was  a  plantation  ot 
Beeoh  and  other  dark-folisged  trees,  ao  that  the  pale-leaved 
Walnut  trees  seemed  to  bo  at  the  prominent  points  of  deep 
recBises.  Those  Walnut  trees  were  never  allowed  to  have 
their  nnts  thrashsd  oil,  not  only  became  any  injury  of  the 
yonng  shoots  was  wished  to  be  avoided,  bat  because,  a»  the 
owner  said  jocularly,  "  there's  not  a  word  of  troth  (I  have 
proved  it)  in  those  lines  :— 


As  early  as  the  time  of  Virgil  the  callivaton  of  the  soil  enl«r. 
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journaij  op  hortiodltubb  and  cottage  gardener. 
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tained  the  opinion  ^hat  if  tho  Walnut  flowers  weze  abundant 
the  following  oorn-harvest  would  be  ezoeUent. 

'Por  the   accompauying   illustration  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Cassell's  edition  of  Figuier's  »*  Vegetable  World."— 


Eds.] 


EXHIBITING  HYACINTHS. 

At  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  certain  exhibitors  have  made  a  practice  of  tying 
two  separate  Hyacinth  spikes  together,  so  that  they  should 
have  the  appearanoe  of  one  spike  only ;  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  off  a  large  portion 
of  the  bells  on  the  two  sides  that  are  fitted  together.  The 
question  has  arisen  amongst  growers,  whether  it  is  right  to 
manipulate  the  spikes  in  this  way.  The  advocates  for  the 
system  say  that,  according  to  the  wording  of  the  schedules, 
they  are  perfectly  justified  in  doiog  so ;  that  one  bulb  in  a 
pot  is  what  is  demanded,  and  that  you  ought  to  get  all  out  of 
the  bulb  you  possibly  can.  I  have  protested  against  this  way 
of  exhibiting  the  Hyacinth,  and  there  is  one  Tery  great  objec- 
tion to  it  which  I  think  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  persons  who  visit  the  exhi- 
bitions go  there  to  take  notes  of  the  best  flowers  with  a  view  to 
parcbasing  them  for  their  own  gardens.  Now  let  us  notice  a 
collection  of  Hyacinths.  It  contains  a  certain  number  of  pots, 
each  with  one  plant  and  apparently  a  single  spike  in  each.  The 
would-be  purchaser  takes  his  notes  accordingly,  and  is  per- 
fectly innocent  of  the  fact  that  the  noble  spikes  he  has  been 
admiring  and  which  are  such  as  he  hopes  to  see  in  his  own 
garden  next  year  are  not  bond  fid 

does  seem  like  deceiving  the  pubU  ^  

who  are  in  the  habit  of  manipulating  their  Hyacinths  in  this 
way  would  scorn  the  idea  of  doing  anjrthing  of  the  kind. 
Another  objection  is  that  where  dressing  is  allowed  other  evils 
will  creep  in,  and  what  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  Hyacinth 
will  be  applied  to  other  flowers.  Take  the  Auricula  for  in- 
stance :  when  two  trusses,  as  they  sometimes  do,  come  out  of 
the  same  crown,  why  not  tie  them  together  and  make  one  im- 
mense truss  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  schedule  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  prevent  this  from  being  done ;  but  if 
an  old  florist  were  sent  to  adjudicate  on  them  it  would  certainly 
be  a  case  of  disqualiflcation.  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  schedules  of  the  metropolitan  socie- 
ties might  be  compiled  with  more  care,  and  that  some  sort  of 
instructions  should  be  given  for  would-be  exhibitors.  In  the 
schedule  being  issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Floral  Society  the 
following  rule  applies  to  Auriculas : — "  No  plant  to  have  more 
than  one  truss,  and  no  truss  less  than  five  pips."  This  settles 
the  matter  at  once,  and  a  new  grower  Imows  what  to  prepare 
without  any  further  trouble.  A  similar  rule  should  be  inserted 
in  the  schedule  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  As  an 
exhibitor  of  Hyacinths  I  would  also  strongly  urge  tiie  desir- 
ability of  confining  the  exhibitors  to  one  spike  on  each  plant. 
Tulips  are  shown  three  plants  in  each  pot,  and  the  old  growers 
know  this ;  but  should  a  new  grower  wish  to  exhibit,  neither 
tlie  Royal  Botanic  Society's  schedule  nor  that  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  gives  any  information.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter  it  was,  I  believe,  an  accidental  omission,  but  in  this, 
R3  in  many  other  matters,  exhibitors  want  more  definite  rules 
for  their  guidance. — J.  Douglas. 


twenty-five  were  in  favour  of  large  sets,  and  fourteen  showed 
an  opposite  tendency ;  but  the  proportion  borne  between  these 
numbers  does  not  fully  represent  the  actual  result,  which  is 
more  fairly  stated  by  the  weights  of  the  balances  on  either 
side ;  for  whilst  the  gains  on  the  twenty-five  (acres)  experi- 
ments, calculated  per  acre,  amounted  to  94  tons  8  cwt.  1  qr. 
6}  lbs.  in  favour  of  large  sets,  the  gain  (fourteen  acres)  on  the 
fourteen  experiments  favourable  to  the  smaller  sets  amounted 
to  only  34  tons  17  cwt.  1  qr.  27}  lbs.,  leaving  (after  setting  the 
gains  against  the  losses)  an  average  net  balance  on  the  thirty- 
nine  comparisons  of  more  than  1  ton  10  cwt.  in  favour  of  the 
larger  sets  on  each  advance — namely,  from  1  oz.  to  2  ozs., 
from  2  ozs.  to  4  ozs.,  from  4  ozs.  to  6  ozs.,  and  from  6  ozs.  to 
8  ozs.  .  .  .  Every  increase  in  the  size  of  the  set  from 
1  oz.  up  to  8  ozs.  in  weight  produces  an  increase  in  the  crop 
much  greater  than  the  additional  weight  of  the  set  planted.' 
.  .  .  Further,  *  weight  for  weight,  out  sets  produce,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  weight  per  tfcre  as  whole 
Potatoes.' " 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  (says  Nature)  that  negotia- 
tions are  pending  for  the  transfer  of  the  valuable  Museum  of 
Natubal  History,  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
East  Indu  Company,  from  the  India  House,  where  it  has  been 
for  some  time  stored,  to  South  Kensington,  where  it  will  at  last 
be  available  for  reference  and  study. 

BzcTON  House,  the  seat  of  Lady  Rolle,  near  Budleigh 


THE  MIDLAND  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

At  the  tenth  annual  meeting,  held  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel, 
Birmingham,  on  February  5th,  Mr.  E.  W.  Badger,  F.R.H.S., 
read  an  essay  "  on  Potatoes."  He  began  by  assuring  his 
hearers,  "  I  have  no  new  discoveries  to  announce  respecting 
Potatoes.  The  task  I  have  undertaken  is  to  place  before  you, 
as  plainly  and  briefiy  as  I  can,  what  is  known  about  this  im- 
portant esculent,  giving  an  account  of  whence  we  obtained  it, 
its  cultivation,  a  description  of  some  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
an  account  of  the  murrain  or  Potato  disease,  with  the  results 
of  which  I  am  afraid  all  of  you  are  very  familiar." 

Fully  and  ably  Mr.  Badger  has  done  all  that  he  purposed. 
The  essay  occupies  sixteen  pages,  and  we  recommend  it  to  our 
readers.    We  will  make  but  one  extract. 

"  Should  the  sets  be  whole  or  cut,  and  what  is  the  best  size  f 
Mr.  Maw,  of  Benthall  Hall,  published  the  result  of  his  elabo- 
rate experiments  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  for  1867  :  I  may  briefly  put  that  result  in  the  following 
quotation:^*  Of  the  whole  series  of  thirty«nine  experiments 


the  notice  of  our  readers,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  its  con- 
servatory and  orangery  have  been  but  little  injured.  The 
exertions  of  the  steward  and  domestics  were  most  praiseworthy, 
and  but  for  them  the  loss,  instead  of  £6000,  might  have  been 
more  than  ten  times  that  amount. 

The  Syndics  of  the  Cambridoe  Botanic  Gabden  in 

their  annual  report  state  that  the  Curator  has  nearly  completed 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  herbaoeous  plants,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  laborious  task  will  be  finished  in  the  ensuing  year.  The 
plant  houses  are  in  a  good  state  of  repsir,  but  overcrowded. 
The  Professor  and  Curator  are  unable  to  see  in  what  manner 
the  number  of  plants  kept  in  them  can  be  materially  reduced 
without  injuring  the  efficiency  of  the  garden.  Several  of  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  specimen  plants  now  threaten  to  grow 
through  the  loofs  of  the  houses.  The  Syndics  acknowledge 
some  donations  of  foreign  seeds  and  plants,  but  they  are  under 
the  necessity  of  discouraging  gifts  of  seeds  of  plants  belonging 
to  warmer  regions,  beeause  of  the  want  of  room  for  their  proper 
cultivation. — (Nature,) 

An  Intbbnational  Horticultural  Show  is  to  be  held 

at  Florsnoe  in  May,  from  the  11th  to  the  25th.  The  Soci6t6 
Royalfr  Tosoane  d*Horticulture  offers  100  medals  of  gold,  221  of 
silver,  and  131  of  bronze,  and  five  grand  prix  dlionmur  are 
offered  respectively  by  the  King  of  Italy,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  the  province  of  Florence,  the  town  of 
Florence,  and  the  lady  patronesses.  Prince  Demidoff  and 
Professor  Parlatore  have  also  placed  gold  medals  for  special 
Glasses  at  the  the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  Coincidently 
with  the  Show  the  International  Botanical  Congress  will  be 
held  at  Florence  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Parlatore. 
The  programme  of  subjects  for  discussion  includes  questions 
on  the  nature  and  functions  of  hairs  on  plants,  on  cell -circu- 
lation, on  the  latex,  on  the  automic  movement  of  the  leaves 
of  plants,  on  the  causes  which  determine  the  direction  of  the 
root  in  the  germination  of  a  seed,  on  the  causes  which  influence 
the  direction  of  the  growth  of  branches,  especially  of  weeping 
trees,  on  the  analysis  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  between 
cryptogams  and  phienerogams,  as  well  as  many  other  subjects 
more  widely  known,  and  subjects  of  debate  such  as  the  origin 
of  Bacteria,  the  determination  of  fossil  plants  by  their  leaves, 
the  distinction  between  species,  race,  and  variety,  and  the  origin 
of  insular  and  alpine  floras.  The  President  and  Secretaries 
of  the  Sooi6t6  Royale  Toscane  d*Horticulture  announce  their 
readiness  to  communicate  with  any  botanists  who  wish  for 
further  information  with  a  view  to  attending  the  Congress. 
The  official  language  of  the  Congress  will  be  Italian,  but 
papers  may  be  communicated  and  discussions  conducted  in 
any  language.  Representatives  to  the  Congress  have  been 
appointed  from  the  Turious  oountries  of  Europe,  and  from 
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Egypt,  Aostralia,  Mexico,  Brazil,  &o.  Among  the  names  of 
thoie  who  axe  expected  are  annonnoed  the  following  English 
I}otani8t8  :-^Me88r8.  Hooker,  Trimen,  Ball,  Hiem,  Hogg,  Maw, 
Murray,  Allmann,  and  Binney.  As  a  measore  of  preoantion 
against  the  introduction  of  the  Phylloxera,  the  importation  of 
Vines  and  of  other  fruit  trees  into  Italy  has  been  rigorously 
prohibited  since  October  31st  ]aBt.-^{Natiire.) 


NOTES  UPON  FERNS.— No.  8. 

GLEIOHENIA. 

I  SHALL  now  conclude  my  remarks  upon  this  beautiful  genus, 
taking  up  the  species  belonging  to  the  second  group— Mertensia. 
Before  commencing,  howeyer,  I  must  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
your  coirespondent  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  and  which  I  should  hare 
done  sooner  had  not  severe  illness  quite  precluded  me  from 
continuing  my  contributions  to  the  JoumsJ.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  as  Mr.  Shuttleworth  has  given  me  a  public  invitation  to 
inspect  his  collection  I  beg  to  publicly  accept  it,  and  hope  to 
avul  myself  of  the  offer  during  the  coming  season;  at  the 
same  time  I  may  add  that  I  am  no  stranger  either  to  him  or 
his  Gleichenias,  and  am  quite  willing  to  admit  his  specimens 
of  these  superb  Ferns  are  very  fine.  Nevertheless,  the  majority 
of  the  kinds  he  possesses  were  grown  into  nearly  as  fine  speci- 
mens under  my  care  before  Mx,  Shuttleworth  began  their 
culture ;  and  I  would  now  just  briefly  glance  at  the  differences 
of  our  opinions  upon  this  subject,  which  are  indeed  both  few 
and  trivial. 

I  have  found  Gleichenias  grow  well  with  me  in  a  mixture  of 
rough  peat,  silver  sand,  and  light  sandy  loam,  as  I  before 
mentioned.  Mr.  Shuttleworth  says  loam,  silver  sand,  and  leaf 
mould.  I  do  not  deny  it :  tiiere  is  little  difference  in  the  two 
mixtures,  and  our  readers  will  have  the  opportunity  of  the  two 
experiences  to  prosecute  their  labours  to  a  successful  issue. 
Mr.  Shuttleworth  says  G.  rupestris  is  not  a  cool-house  Fern, 
that  he  grows  it  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Now,  my  idea  of  a 
cool  (not  cold)  femezy  and  a  warm  greenhouse  is  veiy  similar, 
but  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  Gleichenias,  like  many  other 
exotics  that  thrive  with  us  in  the  cool  house,  are  benefited  in 
spring  by  a  little  extra  warmth,  especially  about  this  season ; 
and  as  G.  rupestris  is  found  in  the  same  districts  as  G.  micro- 
pbylla,  there  should  be  no  reason  for  giving  it  a  very  different 
treatment  under  cultivation.  Mr.  ShutUeworth  is  quite  right 
in  presuming  I  refer  to  G.  drcinata  glauca  under  the  name  of 
microphylla  glauca.  The  name  miorophylla  was  bestowed  upon 
this  plant  by  the  veteran  Brown,  a  phmt  which  he  would  appear 
to  have  found  abundant  about  Tasmania  and  Port  Jackson. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  G.  circinata,  Sw, ;  but  in 
my  enumeration  I  prefer  the  name  of  Biown,  and  thus  the 
seeming  discrepancies  in  names  will  be  explained. 

MEBTE17SIA  GROUP. 

Glsiohxnu  flabxllaia. — This  is  a  fast-growing  and  magni- 
ficent species,  thriving  admirably  in  the  cool  fernery.  The 
stipes  are  erect,  in  fine  specimens  between  5  and  6  feet  high, 
bearing  spreading  whorls  of  fan-shaped  fronds,  the  segments 
of  which  are  pinnate  and  deourrent ;  colour,  bright  green.  Its 
rhizomes  spread  rapidly,  and  it  therefore  will  require  good 
surface  room.  It  is  usually  considered  a  native  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand ;  it  is,  however,  also  found  in  New  Cfdedonia, 
and  I  recently  received  specimens  of  the  same  species  from 
North  Queensland.  Plants  from  these  localities  will  probably 
require  a  little  extra  warmth. 

G.  CuNNiNOHAiin. — An  extremely  rare  plant,  indeed  I  cannot 
name  any  collection  where  a  specimen  plant  is  to  be  found ; 
one  small  plant  is  all  that  ever  came  under  my  care.  In  general 
style  it  resembles  G.  fiabellata,  bnt  it  is  abundantly  distinct. 
It  is  erect  in  habit,  rigid,  and  coriaceous  in  texture.  My  native 
specimens  axe  nearly  3  feet  high;  the  stipes  and  young  fronds 
abundantly  clothed  with  large  dark  brown  chaffy  scales.  The 
spreading  fan-shaped  fronds  are  dichotomously  divided  and 
upwards  of  a  foot  in  diameter ;  segments  8  inches  long  and 
deeply  pinnatifid,  very  deep  green  above,  and  beautifuUy 
glaucous  beneath.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  grand 
epecies  is  not  more  plentiful.    Native  of  New  Zealuid. 

G.  DxcHOTOMA. — TJus  is  a  favourite  species  of  mine,  and  I 
have  had  specimens  of  it  between  4  and  6  feet  high,  and  more 
la  diameter.  The  creeping  rhizomes  are  thin  and  wiry.  The 
fronds  are  several  times  dichotomously  forked;  the  pinns  are 
broad  lanceolate,  acuminate,  and  deeply  pinnatifid,  bright 
shining  green  above  and  glaucous  below.    It  is  found   in 


nearly  every  part  of  the  tropical  world,  and,  as  may  be 
imagined,  varies  considerably  from  different  localities.  It 
requires  stove  treatment. 

G.  PKCTiNATA. — A  rare  and  handsome  stove  species,  some- 
what resembling  G.  dichotoma,  yet  so  distinct  in  its  habit  of 
growth  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  confound  the  two.  ^  The 
ftronds  are  branched,  each  branch  consisting  of  a  pair  of  pinn«, 
some  9  inches  long  and  nearly  3  inches  broad ;  they  are  lanceo- 
late acuminate  and  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  segments  being 
linear  obtuse  and  emarginate,  bright  shining  green  on  the 
upper  side,  and  nearly  as  white  as  a  silver  Gymnogramma 
below.    Native  of  the  West  Indies. 

G.  FUBBBOENS. — This  is  a  truly  beautiful  species  which  re- 
quires the  temperature  of  ^e  warm  house,  and  one  which  dis- 
likes to  be  syringed,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  I  have  had 
to  deal  with.  The  fronds  are  much  forked,  the  branches  being 
deeply  pinnatifid,  from  10  to  12  inches  long,  and  from  IJ  to 
2  inches  broad,  dark  green  above,  but  below  clothed  with  a 
dense  covering  of  rusty  cobwebby  hairs,  through  which  the 
sori  protrude.  It  is,  unfortunately,  still  very  rare.  Native  of 
various  parts  of  tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

G.  FtrBCATA.—A  very  rare  stove  species,  resembling  somewhat 
the  last-named ;  indeed,  more  than  once  I  have  seen  G.  pubes- 
cens  grown  under  this  name,  but  G.  furcata  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by  the  nearly  total  absence  of  the  fer- 
ruginous hairs  which  clothe  the  under  side  of  G.  pubescens. 
The  fronds  are  much  branched;  pinnsB  some  9  inches  or  more 
in  length,  linear,  and  deeply  pinnatifid,  dark  green  on  the 
upper  side,  but  slightly  hairy  or  nearly  glabrous  below.  Native 
of  the  West  Indies. 

A  few  words  now  upon  some  other  species  which  are  still 
desiderata  in  our  collections,  and  which  any  of  your  readers 
having  friends  or  relatives  abroad  in  their  native  habitats 
should  endeavour  to  introduce. 

G.  lonoifinnata. — I  once  received  this  species  in  a  living 
state  from  Trinidad,  but  it  is  now  dead,  and  the  plant,  I  am 
informed,  has  been  burnt  out  of  that  by  an  immense  fire, 
which  destroyed  not  only  the  plants  but  actually  burnt  the 
soil  to  a  considerable  depth ;  it  is  also  a  native  of  Surinam. 
It  is  a  bold-growing  plant,  the  branches  of  which  are  said  to 
attain  a  length  of  between  2  and  3  feet. 

G.  QiQANTXA.— A  magnificent  bold-growing  species  which, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never  been  introduced  in  a  living 
state.    It  is  found  in  Assam  and  Nepal. 

G.  NERVOSA. — A  fine  and  beautiful  Fern,  found  at  St.  Ca- 
therine's, Brazil. 

G.  bevoluta. — This  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  cool-house 
species,  as  it  is  found  at  considerable  elevations  on  the  Andes 
of  Quito. 

G.  cBY^ocABPA.^I  am  not  aware  if  this  species  is  now  alive 
or  not  in  our  Fern  collections ;  it  has  been  introduced,  but  I 
am  afraid  now  lost.  It  is  a  c6ol-house  Fern  from  Peru  and 
Chiloe. 

G.  OLAUCA. — This,  I  am  of  opinion,  is  alive  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  beautiful  Fern  from  Japan. 

G.  BiFUBCATA. — By  somo  this  is  only  considered  a  variety, 
but,  if  so,  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  would  be  very  distinct  under 
cultivation.    Native  of  Java. 

G.  Bamcboftii. — This  also  labours  under  the  same  doubts  as 
the  preceding,  and  is  thought  to  be  a  variety  only  by  some 
authorities  upon  these  plants;  but  species  or  varieties,  the 
whole  of  the  kinds  here  enumerated  would  be  grand  additions 
to  our  Fern  collections. — Exfebto  Crxde. 


ANEMONE  CULTURE. 


This  beautiful  genus  of  the  order  Banunculaeee,  like  its  ally 
the  Ranunculus,  has  for  ages  been  in  great  favour,  and  its 
cultivation  a  pleasant  pastime,  with  fiorists.  There  were  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  horticulture  two  species  of  Anemone  grown 
in  quantity — the  one,  A.  coronaria,  a  native  of  the  Levant, 
which  was  introduced  into  England  in  1596 ;  the  other,  A.  hor- 
tensis,  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Italy,  was  introduced  a  year 
later.  The  first  is  distinguished  from,  and  superior  to,  the 
last  by  its  splendid  double  Poppy-like  crowned  flower,  and  the 
great  diversity  of  colours  and  shades  of  colours  it  embraces 
have  combined  to  keep  it  in  high  estimation.  A.  hortensis, 
or  tiie  Star  Anemone,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  length 
of  time  it  has  held  its  own,  does  not  lack  good  quaiitiefl 
either. 

While  discussing  the  proper  method  to  adopt  in  the  culti- 
vfttion  of  these  pets  of  the  ancients,  we  shall  more  particularly 
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make  A.  ooronaria  the  subject  of  onr  remarks ;  and  shall  first 
oonsider  their  coltiTation  from  seed.  The  seed  of  the  Anemone 
should  be  gathered  from  time  to  time  as  it  approaches  maturity. 
The  (sarliest  blossoms  will  be  the  first  to  ripen,  which,  if  left 
until  the  body  of  the  others  ripen,  would  be  scattered  by  the 
winds.  It  is  preferable  to  sow  the  seed  immediately  after 
being  gathered,  pursuing  the  same  plan  as  has  been  described 
in  our  paper  on  the  Banunculus,  and  treating  in  every  respect 
the  same.  The  downy  nature  of  the  seeds  of  the  Anemone 
renders  their  separation  difficult,  and  therefore  it  is  not  easy 
to  scatter  the  seeds  equally  over  the  bed ;  so,  in  some  degree 
to  effect  a  separation,  it  is  necessary  to  rub  up  a  portion  of 
sand  with  the  seeds  before  attempting  to  sow  them.  In  choosing 
plants  from  which  to  gather  the  seed,  semi-double  yarieties 
that  are  the  most  brilliant  in  colour,  with  yigorous  erect  stems, 
are  to  be  preferred,  as  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  pro- 
curing a  good  offspring  from  them  than  from  those  of  weakly 
growth  and  dull  or  run  colours. 

Propagation  by  Division  of  tJie  JJoote.— To  effect  this  it  is 
only  required  of  the  cultivator  to  select  those  varieties  he 
means  to  perpetuate  and  multiply,  and  divide  them  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  are  crown  buds  with  a  knife  with  a  keen 
edge,  being  careful  to  make  as  small  wounds  as  possible. 

Situation  and  Soil, — A  similar  soil  and  situation  should  be 
allotted  them  as  has  been  reoonm>ended  for  Banuncnluses. 
Although  the  Anemone  will  prosper  in  a  somewhat  poorer 
oompofit  than  Banunculuses,  it  wUl  be  all  to  their  advantage 
to  have  it  well  enriched ;  and  in  order  to  have  a  lengthened 
succession  of  bloom,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  at  three  different 
periods  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  first  planta- 
tion may  take  place  in  the  middle  of  October ;  and  of  the  two 
succeeding  ones,  a  month  later  for  the  next,  and  the  third  in 
January.  On  all  occasions  see  that  the  ground  is  in  comfort- 
able-looking order;  give  the  same  distance  between  plants, 
and  the  same  method  of  bed-preparation ;  indeed,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  may  be  treated  as  directed  for  Banunculuses. 
Should  winter  set  in  severe  before  the  roots  have  started, 
there  will  be  danger  from  their  inactivity  of  injury  from  frost. 
Guard  against  this  circumstance  by  means  of  a  covering  of 
mats  or  other  protection. 

Lifting-yip  and  Storing  the  Itoots,— The  Anemone  id  not 
subject  to  suffer  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Banunculus  while 
in  that  semi-inactive  state  that  succeeAs  the  flowering,  but  will 
in  some  seasons  retain  a  freshness  in  the  foliage  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  seeding.  But  this  state  of  things  arises 
from  superfluity  of  moisture  accompanied  with  heat.  So,  to 
accelerate  the  ripening  process,  covers  ought  to  be  applied  to 
ward-off  rain,  but  placed  sufficiently  high  above  the  bed  not  to 
interrupt  the  free  action  of  the  air  amongst  the  plants.  When 
the  foliage  assumes  generally  a  yellow  withered  look,  prepare 
to  have  them  lifted,  and  be  very  careful  in  the  process  to  pre- 
vent the  roots  being  broken,  wbole  at  the  same  time  as  much 
of  the  fibres  and  adhering  soil  as  possible  ought  to  be  separated 
from  them.  All  their  subsequent  demands  on  attention  until 
planting-time  returns  is  to  keep  mould  from  laying  hold  on 
any  broken  portions  of  the  roots ;  and  in  all  other  respects 
care  for  them  is  as  necessary  as  for  the  preservation  of  Banun- 
culuses. 

Selection  of  Sorts — Doubles. — ^Admiral  Zoutman,  very  double, 
nighly  commended;  Azure  Incomparable,  dense  blue;  Bleu 
Celeste,  fine ;  Gouleur  de  Sang,  brilliant  scarlet ;  Feu  Saperbe, 
dazzling  red,  extra  full  flower;  Grandeur  k  Merveille,  rosy- 
white,  superior;  Beine  des  Pays-Bas,  rose  and  white;  Bose 
Surpassante,  white,  with  streaks  of  red,  fine ;  Bleu  Aimable, 
blue,  bordered  white;  Coronation,  rose;  Cramoisie,  splendid 
crimson,  great  bloomer;  Emperor  Alexander,  crimson  and 
white,  fine,  superb  scarlet ;  Fire  King,  blazing  scarlet ;  Ivan- 
hoe,  white,  extra ;  L'Oracle  du  Si^de,  scarlet  and  white  stripe, 
fine ;  Lord  Nelson,  deep  violet ;  Miss  Kitty,  rose-red ;  Queen 
Adelaide,  light  purple,  fine  large  flower ;  Solfaterre,  orange- 
red  and  purple,  striped  irregularly ;  Sophia,  scarlet  and  purple ; 
and  Victoria  Begina,  dense  red,  extra  fine. 

For  distributing  in*  flower  borders  and  shrubberies,  many  of 
the  single  kinds  of  Anemones  are  eminently  suitable,  some 
displaying  their  abundantly-produced  flowers  in  the  spring 
months,  others  in  summer,  and  again,  others  in  autumn  and 
winter.  For  instance,  A.  japonica  flowered  profusely  in  a 
cool  house  over  the  dead  of  winter.  Both  the  kinds  known 
as  japonica  alba  and  japonica  elegans  succeed  well  in  pots,  as 
well  as  others.  There  exists  a  splendid  assortment  also  of  the 
old  hortansis,  both  single  and  dotible ;  and  too  many  of  either 
class  cannot  be  planted  in  mixed  borders ;  and  they  are  like- 


wise very  effective  in  the  flower  garden  proper,  either  in  masses 
or  isolated. — A.  Kebb  (in  The  Gardentr). 


PORTBAITS  OP  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 

FRUITS. 

CoLCHicuu  Pabkinsoki.  Nat.  ord.f  Melanthaceie.  Linn  , 
Hexandria  Trigynia.  —  Native  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
"  This  charming  Meadow  Saffron  appears  to  have  been  actu- 
ally lost  sight  of  by  botanists  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies. It  is  originally  very  accurately  described  and  rudely 
figured  by  Parkinson,  in  the  '  Paradisus  Terrestris,'  published 
in  1629,  where  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  tessellated- 
fiowered  Colchicums  by  its  smaller  size,  brighter,  clearer 
colouring,  and  the  undulated  leaves  lying  flat  on  and  ap- 
pressed  to  the  ground. 

*'  Bay,  in  his  *  Historia  Plantarum,'  ]{.  117^,  published  in 
1688,  keeps  up  Parkinson's  plant  under  his  name,  but  adds  to 
it  Comutis's  0.  variegatum  as  the  same  thing.  In  this  he  was 
mistaken,  for  a  reference  to  Comutis's  work,  published  in  1635, 
with  a  rude  woodcut,  proves  that  his  is  a  very  different  plant, 
a  native  of  Messina,  and  is  probably  that  now  known  as 
C.  Bivon»,  Guss,  The  plant  now  called  variegatum,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Llnnsean  one,  is  also  a  native  of 
Greece,  and  is  flgured  at  tab.  1028  of  this  work  (copied  and 
reversed  in  Beiohenbach*s  'Flora  ExoticaB,*  t.  57,  without 
acknowledgment).  This,  Mr.  Baker  informs  me,  is  a  much 
larger  species  than  the  subject  of  the  present  plate,  with  less 
pronounced  and  coarser  tessellation,  and  having  sub-erect 
leaves  a  foot  high  and  less  undulated.  It  is  known  under  the 
name  of  C.  variegatum,  tessellatum,  and  agrippinum  in 
English  gardens,  and  is  liable  to  be  killed  in  severe  winters. 

**  With  regard  to  Haworth's  name  of  chionense,  cited  with- 
out a  reference  by  Kuuth,  I  can  nowhere  else  find  it ;  and 
having  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  plant  be  applied  it,  I 
hesitate  to  apply  it  to  this,  which  should  henceforth  bear  the 
name  of  the  acute  old  botanist  who  first  published  it,  and 
whose  quaint  and  characteristic  description  I  here  give  at 
length:— 

" '  This  most  beautiful  Saffron  flower  riseth  up  with  his 
flowers  in  the  autumn,  as  the  others  befoi'C  specified  do, 
although  not  of  so  large  a  size,  yet  far  more  pleasant  and 
delightful  in  the  thick,  deep  blew  or  purple-coloured  beautiful 
spots  therein,  which  make  it  excel  all  others  whatsoever :  the 
leaves  rise  up  in  the  spring,  being  smaller  then  the  former,  for 
the  most  part  three  in  number,  and  of  a  paler  or  fresher  green 
colour,  lying  close  upon  the  ground,  broad  at  the  bottom,  a 
little  pointed  at  the  end,  and  twining  or  folding  themselves  in 
and  out  at  the  edges,  as  if  they  were  indented.  I  have  not 
seen  any  seed  it  hath  born :  the  root  is  Uke  unto  the  others  of 
this  kinds,  but  small  and  long,  and  not  so  great :  it  flowreth 
later  for  the  most  part  then  any  of  the  other,  even  not  until 
November,  and  is  very  hard  to  be  preserved  with  us,  in  that 
for  the  most  part  the  root  waxeth  lease  and  lesse  every  year, 
our  cold  country  being  so  contrary  unto  his  natural,  that  it 
will  scarce  shew  his  flower ;  yet  when  it  flowreth  any  thing 
earlie,  that  it  may  have  any  comfort  of  a  warm  sun,  it  is  the 
glory  of  all  these  kindes.' — Paradisus  Terrestrii^  p.  156. — 
J,  D.  H."— (Sof.  Mag.,  t,  6090.) 

Beschobnebia  Tonelii.  Nat.  ord.,  AmaryllidacesB.  Linn., 
Hexandria  Monogynia. — ^Native  of  Mexico.  "According  to 
General  Jacobi,  who  (in  Otto's  work),  has  given  a  sketch 
of  the  genera  and  species  of  Agavecc,  the  genus  Beschor- 
neria  contains  four  species,  of  which  two  are  now  figured 
in  this  Magazine,  and  the  others,  B.  yuccoides  and  B.  Par- 
mentieri  QTucca  Parmentieri,  Roezl),  are  unknown  to  me. 
Unfortunately GeneralJacobi  gives  no  description  of  B.  Tonelii, 
his  conspectus  of  AloinesB,  which  was  commenced  in  the  work 
referred  to,  not  having  been  continued  to  Beschorneria,  and  I 
am  therefore  dependant  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders's  garden  for  the  name  this  plant  bears." — [Ibid., 
t.  6091.) 

AcoNiTUH  HETEBOPHTLLUM.  Xa t.  oftf.,  BanunculacesD.  Li7in., 
Polyandria  Trigynia.  —  Native  of  the  Western  Himalaya. 
"  Though  a  member  of  a  most  poisonous  genus,  it  is  in  ex- 
tensive use  as  a  tonic  medicine  throughout  N.  India,  under 
the  name  of  Atees  or  Atis.  It  inhabits  the  whole  Western 
Himalaya,  from  Kumaon  to  Kashmir,  at  elevations  from 
8-13,000  feet,  growing  in  moist  places,  at  the  edge  of  forests, 
<fto.  It  is  a  near  ally  of  the  f  ^unous  Bikh  poison  of  the  same 
mountains,  which  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  our  deadly 
A.  NapelluB  (Monkshood). 
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Dr.  Boyle  sajs  of  thiB  speoies : — *  In  the  native  works  on 
Materia  Medica,  as  well  as  in  the  common  Persian  and  Hin- 
doostanee  and  English  dictionaries,  Atees  is  described  as 
being  the  root  of  an  Indian  plant  used  in  medicine.  This, 
the  author  learnt,  was  the  produce  of  the  Himalayas ;  he 
therefore  sent  to  one  of  the  commercial  entrepots  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  hiUs,  and  procured  some  of  the  root,  making 
inquiries  respecting  the  part  of  the  mountains  whence  it  was 
procured.  The  plant-collectors,  in  their  next  excursion,  were 
directed  to  bring  the  plant  with  the  root  attached  to  it  as 
the  only  evidence  which  would  be  admitted  as  satisfactory. 
The  first  specimens  thus  procured,  and  the  root  Atees  haviug 
been  thus  ascertained  to  be  the  produce  of  A  new  species  of 
Aconite,  was  named  Aconitum  Atees  {Joum.  Asiat,  Soc.y  i., 
p.  450) ;  but  which  has  since  been  ascertained  to  be  the 
Aconitum  heterophyllum  of  Dr.  Wallich.' "— (I6/d.,  U  6092.) 

Panax  samuucifolius.  Nat.  ord.i  Araliaceo).  Linn.,  Poly- 
gamia  Diosoia. — Native  of  New  South  Wales.  "  The  singular 
beauty  of  the  translucent  berries  which  persist  for  a  long  time 
on  the  plant,  recommend  the  latter  for  cultivation.  These 
resemble  White  Currants  in  form  and  transparency,  but  have 
a  faint  blue  tinge,  and  each  is  capped  by  a  minute  black  calyx- 
limb,  and  two  thread-like  diverging  or  recurved  styles.  It  is  a 
native  of  extra- tropical  Eastern  Australia,  extending  from 
north  of  the  New  South  Colony  to  Victoria ;  and  a  very  simi- 
lar plant  (of  which  I  have  seen  the  leaves  only)  has  been  sent 
from  Tasmania.  Like  so  many  Araliacess,  the  Ivy  notably,  the 
leaf  varies  most  extraordinarily,  being  simply  or  doubly  pinnate, 
and  the  leaflets  being  quite  entire,  toothed,  lobed,  or  pinnatifid, 
and  the  petiole  flat  or  dilated  between  the  leaflets.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  insignificant ;  they  appear  in  spring,  and 
the  beautiful  berries  ripen  in  September. 

"  Panax  sambucifolius  was  iutroduced  into  Kew  from  the 
Melbourne' Botanic  (xarden  by  Baron  Mueller,  and  flowered  for 
the  fii-st  time  in  1873."— (/6W.,  t.  6093.) 

Ei'iDKNDKUM  ciuNiFKBun.  Nat.  ord..,  Orchidaoefc.  Linn.t 
(rynandria  Monandria. — Native  of  Costa  Bica.  This  species 
flowered  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  splendid  collection  of  Orchids  last 
January. — (Ibid.,  t.  6094.) 

Bhopala  Pohlii.  Nat.  ord.,  ProteacesB.  Linn.,  Tetrandria 
Monogynia. — Native  of  Brazil.  *'  The  genus  Bhopala  is  one  of 
the  few  American  repi'esentatives  of  the  Old  World  Proteacete, 
and  is  confined  to  the  tropical  and  south  temperate  regions  of 
the  New  World,  where  nearly  forty  species  have  been  found, 
many  of  them  in  Brazil.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  exceed- 
ingly handsome  evergreen  plants,  with  dark  green  shining 
coriaceous  leaves,  and  insignificant  blossoms,  usually  dotted 
with  a  rusty  or  golden  pubescence.  The  present  species  is  a 
native  of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil,  and  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  whence  it  was  introduced 
into  Kew  many  years  ago,  &om  a  Belgian  garden  I  believe, 
probably  Mr.  Linden's,  under  the  name  of  B.  oorcovadensis. 
It  has  flowered  repeatedly  in  the  Palm  house  early  in  the 
year."— (Iftief.,  t.  6095.) 

Delfhinium  Keteleebii. — **For  this  fine  hardy  perennial 
Larkspur  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  of  Knaphill.  With 
him  it  grows  3  feet  high,  having  bold  deeply  seven-parted 
leaves,  10  inches  across,  with  broad  inciso-lobate  segments ; 
and  flowers  in  dense  spikes,  nearly  a  foot  long,  having  several 
short  branches  at  the  base.  The  blossoms  are  double,  about 
1^  inch  across,  cerulean-blue,  the  centoe  and  base  of  the  petals 
tinted  with  rose,  a  tuft  of  small  white  petals  forming  a  white 
eye.  This  is  a  very  desirable  acquisition  among  the  double- 
flowered  hardy  Delphiniums,  which  are  plants  of  a  remarkably 
effective  character.  Of  these  double  sorts  we  may  just  mention 
Madame  Jacatofj,  large,  soft  blue  or  amethyst ;  Dr.  Edwards, 
dark  blue,  a  noble  spike ;  Princess  of  Wales,  sky-blue,  with 
white  centre  ;  Madame  le  Bihan,  blue,  shading-off  to  pinkish 
violet.  The  most  brilliant  of  them  all,  however,  is  D.  sinense 
flore-pleno,  which  we  were  glad  to  see  Mr«  Waterer  had  taken 
in  hand,  as  the  Knaphill  soil  and  situation  may  probably  suit  it 
well.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  a  true  herbaceous  perennial,  which 
may  be  readily  increased  in  the  spring,  either  by  division  or 
from  cuttings,  the  latter  taken  off  when  a  few  inches  high  I 
rooting  freely.  The  colour  is  an  intensely  bright,  dazzling 
metallic  blue.  There  are  also  some  very  fine  single-flowered 
sorts  of  the  type  of  D.  fonnosum,  deep  blue,  with  white  centre ; 
and  a  very  effective  new  one,  raised  by  Mr.  Ware,  called  Gam- 
bridge,  of  a  pale  grey-blue,  with1)laok  centre,  which  is  distinct 
in  character,  and  really  attraotive.''^-(F2ori«t  and  Pomoloffitt, 
B.  3,  vii.  73.) 

Pbacb. — lUvera^  Early  L&uise, — "  Fruit  medium  size,  rather 


oblate,  with  a  deep  and  rather  broad  suture,  ending  in  a  de- 
pression at  the  top  of  the  fruit.  Skin  pale  straw  yellow  where 
shaded,  mottled  with  crimson  on  the  sunny  side,  the  colouring 
thinly  flushed  with  crimson  dots,  which  extend,  though  more 
sparsely  scattered,  over  most  of  the  surface.  Flesh  whitish, 
without  any  tint  of  red  near  the  free-stone,  very  tender  and  melt- 
ing, witli  abundant  juice,  and  a  Rweet  and  remarkably  pleasant 
flavour.  Good.  Mr.  Baddyffe  remarks,  in  a  note  which  ac- 
companied the  fruits : — '  I  send  two  specimens  of  Bivers*  Early 
Louise  Peach.  It  is  sweet,  early,  and  delicious.  They  were 
grown  on  a  severe  east-aspect  wall,  where  all  perished  after 
setting,  except  the  Boyal  Georges,  which  are  good  on  all  walls, 
in-doors  and  out.  Early  Louise  has  small  flowers  and  kidney- 
shaped  glands.  It  is  a  long  way  earlier  on  a  severe  east  wall 
that  any  other  early  ones,  such  as  Early  York,  Early  Victoria, 
and  Early  Alfred,  are  on  a  warm  south  wall.  I  consider  it  a 
great  gain,  and  that  it  adds  another  gem  to  Mr.  Bivers'  already 
radiant  crown.  They  were  ripe  on  August  1st.*  "^{Ibid.,  s.  3, 
vu.  85.) 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN   GABDENING. 

The  secret  of  obtaining  a  brilliant  display  of  flowers  through- 
out the  season  lies  more  in  cultivating  a  great  quantity  of  good 
plants  than  a  great  variety  of  sorts.  Thus,  at  this  season  the 
garden  shquld  be  gay  with  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  double 
Primroses,  the  lovely  little  Omphalodes  vema,  Drabas,  common 
Wallflowers,  various  species  of  Arabis  and  Aubrietia,  and  many 
other  Alpine  plants ;  while  among  shrubs  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  at  present  than  the  various  kinds  of  lubes  and  Ber- 
beris,  with  the  showy  Magnolia  conspicua,  whose  pure  wax- 
like and  deliciously  fragrant  flowers  render  it  a  treasure  without 
which  every  garden  must  be  incomplete.  These  are  plants 
comparatively  common  and  easily  obtained,  yet  how  selaom  is 
it  that  we  see  them  grown  in  any  quantity !  In  fact,  these  good 
old  things  have  been  of  late  years  altogether  neglected,  while  we 
have  been  runniug  after  Dahlias  aud  other  ephemera,  which  re- 
quire great  pains  to  cultivate  them  well,  and  which  frequently 
are  no  sooner  in  bloom  than  they  are  cut  down  by  the  frost. 
This  is  neither  good,  nor  good  management,  and^  therefore  the 
amateur  is  earnestly  recommended  to  set  about  increasing  his 
stock  of  spring-flowering  plants.  Flower  gardening,  indeed, 
will  never  be  done  well  uxiless  the  arrangement  is  made  as^  the 
season  passes  on.  Thus,  at  this  period  it  sbould  be  determined 
what  plants  are  to  be  put  in  the  beds  next  spring,  and  prepara- 
tions shoidd  be  made  accordingly,  and  at  the  same  time  a  similar 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  summer  and  autumn  dis- 
play in  the  coming  year. 

Gardening  is  an  occupation  wholly  dependant  on  forethought ; 
and  although  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  amateur  who  only 
cultivates  flowers  as  a  little  recreation  and  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  business  life,  should  recollect  all  that  requires  to  be  grown  in 
the  flower  garden,  yet  by  making  memoranda  at  the  proper 
time,  and  by  referring  to  them  occasionally,  he  might  provide 
himself  with  many  things  which,  by  trusting  to  memorv,  are 
wholly  forgotten  until  the  season  arrives  when  the  plants  should 
have  been  in  bloom. 

What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  large  bed  of  common 
garden  Anemones?  These,  when  selected  and  grouped  in 
separate  beds  according  to  the  complementary  colours,  are 
brilliant  objects,  yet  how  rarely  do  we  see  them  extensively 
cultivated.  This  is  a  good  season  to  sow  them,  and,  in  fact, 
biennials  of  all  kinds.  The  Anemone  delights  in  a  strong  rich 
soil.  The  best  way  to  sow  it  is  to  make  the  soil  fine  and  light, 
and  then  to  mix  the  seed  with  a  quantity  of  dry  soil,  scatter 
it  thinly  over  the  prepared  border,  and  cover  it  with  sifted  soil 
from  the  potting-shed.  Seed  sown  now  will  produce  flowering 
plants  this  time  next  year,  and  there  is  an  old  saying,  with  some 
truth  in  it — ^viz.,  that  if  you  sow  every  month  you  will  have 
Anemones  in  bloom  throughout  the  year. 

Seed  of  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  must  be  sown  in  pots 
and  the  seedlings  transplanted  into  light  rich  soil ;  and  tnose 
who  are  partial  to  Gladioluses  could  not  do  better  than  sow  some 
seed  in  heat  and  transplant  towards  the  end  of  May  into  very 
rich  soil.  Part  will  make  flowering  plants  the  first  season,  and 
the  whole  in  the  second. 

In  the  preparation  of  ground  for  planting  and  for  grass,  the 
difference  in  the  requirements  will  have  distinctly  to  be  kept 
in  mind.  Plantations  can  hardly  have  too  much  good  soil.  A 
thorough  provision  of  suitable  and  mellow  soil  will  almost 
neutralise  the  disadvantages  of  climate  or  situation,  and  keep 
plants  always  flourishing  and  healthy.  For  lawns,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  light,  shallower,  and  poorer  soil,  if  it  be  properly  drained 
and  worked  prMously  to  sowing,  will  be  preferabto,  as  tending 
to  keep  down  undue  luxuriance,  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
finer  grasses,  and  to  check  the  development  of  rank  weeds. 

Ground  that  is  in  any  decree  heavy,  or  that  has  been  newly 
drained,  ought  to  be  trenched  all  over,  whether  for  grass  or 
plants.    If  tiie  subsoil  is  clay,  it  may  be  turned  up  loosely  in 
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ilM  bottom ;  hot  if  a  lighter  material,  it  ■hoiild  bo  broaijtbt  to  the 
snrfaoe  for  plantations,  and  simply  toned  over  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  if  lor  gran.  It  "will  always  be  nndesirable  to  bring 
olay  to  the  surface  in  pleasnre  sardens,  though  in  Utdien 
gardens,  where  it  can  be  freely  woraed  and  mellowed  for  sevenJ 
▼ears,  the  common  mode  of  inverting  the  positions  of  the  snr- 
face  soil  and  the  snbsoil  may  be  adopted.  The  reason  for  work- 
ing a  lighter  snbsoil  to  the  top  in  plantations,  and  not  for  grass,  is 
that  better  earth  can  be  added  to  the  former,  when  the  snbsoil 
shall  have  been  blended  with  this  in  planting.  While  it  is  rather 
intended  to  take  away  seTSral  inches  of  the  top  soil  from  the  orass 
land  and  transfer  it  to  the  plantations,  2,  8,  or  4  inches  of  the 
best  earth,  according  to  its  natnral  depth,  may  thus  be  abstracted 
from  the  parts  intended  for  the  lawn,  and  will  go  to  raise  and 
enrich  the  plantations  without  injorionsly  affecting  the  grass. 
From  9  to  12  inches  in  depth  of  the  conmionest  soil  uml  be 
amply  snfficient  for  growing  lawn  grasses  to  perfection. 

Ii  the  soil  of  a  giraen  is  moderately  light,  and  a  good  mass 
of  it  be  procnred  for  the  shmbs  and  trees  and  for  the  flower 
beds,  mannres  beyond  such  as  lime,  soot,  wood  ashes,  decayed 
leaves  or  wood,  or  any  similar  matters  will  be  qvdte  improper 
for  the  ornamental  part.  Roses,  however,  demand  a  richer  soil, 
and  are  mnch  improved  by  the  aid  of  some  well-rotted  mannre, 
which  shonld  not  be  grudgingly  applied. 

But  where  the  earth  is  stiff  and  clayey,  and  not  enough  of 
lighter  soil  is  within  reach  to  correct  the  retentiveness  and  in- 
capaci^  for  growing  plants,  manures  will  then  not  onlv  be  bene- 
ficial, but  necessary.  Common  stable  manure  can  be  largely 
applied  with  advantage  in  such  cases,  whUe  lime,  bonedust,  coal 
ashes,  or  the  sweepings  of  streets  will  be  invalaable. 

The  amateur  may  now  sow  a  little  late  spring  Broccoli ;  he 
should  also  take  care  to  have  plenty  of  planto  of  various  greens 
intended  to  succeed  the  summer  crops.  Scarlet  Bunners  may 
be  planted  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  also  Nasturtiums,  and 
a  row  of  Bed  Cabbage,  if  not  already  done.  A  few  Gherkins 
may  be  sown  now  on  a  southern  slope.  These  will  supply  all 
the  picklss  required.-— W.  Exans. 


DOIKaS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PBESENT  WEEKS. 
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Wb  were  glad  that  an  opportunity  was  afforded  us  to  run  the 
hoe  through  a  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden,  as  some  smart 
showers  have  fallen  since,  and  the  ground  was  dry  and  open  to 
receive  them. 

The  longer  ground  can  Ikj  fallow  before  it  is  sown  with  seeds 
or  planted  the  better,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  every- 
thing j  ust  as  one  would  like  in  this  respect.  If  ground  is  trenched 
or  dug  over  in  autumn,  it  will  generally  be  in  the  very  best  con- 
dition for  the  crops  now.  The  Carrots  were  sown  on  ground  not 
well  prepared.  It  had  been  trenched  a  day  or  two  before  the 
rain  came,  so  that  the  surface  had  become  dry  and  the  seeds 
went  in  welL 

It  is  now  a  ffood  time  to  sow  Brooeoli  ;  but  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  discontinue  Its  cultivation,  as,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  or  from  some  local  cause,  it  does  not  succeed.  Yeitch's 
Autumn  Qiant  Cauliflower  may  also  be  sown ;  it  succeeds  the 
Waloheren,  and  should  be  grown  in  all  gardens.  Two  of  the 
beat  Brocoolis  are  Snow's  Superb  Winter  White,  and  Cooling's 
Matchless,  a  fine  white  self-protecting  sort.  Perkins's  Lea- 
mington is  a  new  sort,  well  deserving  of  extended  trial ;  the 
heads  are  very  dose  and  white,  being  thoroughly  protected  by 
the  leaves.  This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  late  sorts  in 
cultivation.  Carter's  Champion,  late  white,  is  one  of  the  most 
select  late  sorts.  Any  of  the  above  may  be  grown  without  fear 
of  failure. 

Sowed  8e€i-kale  in  rows  2  feet  apart;  the  plants  are  thinned- 
out  to  about  6  inches  apart,  and  in  good  soil  a  large  proportion 
of  them  will  be  adapted  for  forcing  the  ensuing  season.  Those 
not  strong  enough  for  this  purpose  wiU  be  planted-out  in  rows 
2  feet  api^,  and  1  foot  plant  from  plant  in  the  row. 

We  auo  made  a  sowing  of  Peaa,  principally  G.  F.  Wilson  and 
Veitch'B  Perfection.  Sowed  half  a  pint  of  Lazton's  Fillbasket. 
The  seedsmen,  instead  of  charging  6«.  a  quart  for  a  new  Pea  as 
heretofore,  now  charge  Bs,  for  half  a  pint.  Under  such  droum- 
stanoes  it  is  necessary  to  save  all  the  first  crop  for  seed.  We 
BOW  thinly,  and  allow  ample  space  on  each  side  of  the  line. 

Little  can  be  done  amongst  fruit  trees.  See  that  the  walls  are 
well  covered  at  night  when  tiiere  are  any  signs  of  frost.  Apricots 
were  not  in  full  flower  when  the  frost  was  so  severe,  and  blossoms 
not  expanded  at  tiiat  time  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered. 

VBUIT  AND  VOBCZHO  HOUBSB. 

PtnerMff.— Attend  to  instructions  as  to  management  given  two 
weeks  ago.  Nearly  all  the  fruiters  have  thrown-up  fruit,  and 
unfortunately  the  succession  plants  have  also  thrown  np.  The 
plants  ha^g  been  potted  in  small  pots,  the  soil  ought  not  to 
have  been  aUowed  w  become  too  drr  during  winter,  and  they 
ought  to  have  been  shifted  early  in  February.  It  is  extremely 
annoying  to  the  cultivator  when  succession  plants  start  into 
premature  fruiting.     Any  fruits   of   Smooth-leaved   Cayenne 


approaching  to  ripeness  should  be  lichthr  shaded  from  the 
noonday  sun  with  a  sheet  of  paper.  If  this  variety  is  touched 
with  the  sun  it  will  not  keep  more  than  a  few  days,  whereas  if 
well  ripened  it  will  keep  a  month  in  a  oool  fnut-room  after 
being  out. 

Ouetunber  and  Melon  HouBes. — ^The  Cucumber  plants  that 
have  been  in  bearing  since  Christmas  would  still  contbiue  to 
produce  good  fruit ;  but  the  soil  that  was  available  at  the  time 
they  were  planted  was  not  very  well  adapted  for  growing  Cucum- 
bers, and  we  have  thought  it  aesirable  to  take  the  old  plants  out 
and  replace  with  young.  These  were  of  larse  size,  and  will 
come  into  bearing  immediately.  The  Cucumber  luxuriates  in 
almost  any  turfy  soil.  Turfy  peat  suits  it,  and  turf  from  Ught 
or  heavy  loam  seems  equally  well  adapted  to  its  wants.  A  fourth 
part  of  decomposed  manure  should  be  added  to  it.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  tne  soil  may  be,  it  ought  to  be  porous.  Fumigated 
the  house  with  tobacco  smoke  to  km  green  fly  and  thrips.  'rying 
the  growths  of  Melon  plants  to  the  trellis  overhead;  ibis  atten- 
tion Is  necessary  twice  a-week.  The  lateral  growths  have  been 
stopped  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  some  of  the  plants,  which  had 
grown  nearly  to  the  extent  of  the  trellis.  Bed  spider  has  not  yet 
appeared  on  the  plants,  and  we  do  not  care  to  syringe  them  when 
the  weather  is  cold.    None  of  the  fruit  has  set  as  yet. 

The  orchard-house  trees  have  been  smothered  with  blossoms, 
and  the  fruit  appears  to  have  set  pretty  freely.  Sparrows  are 
fond  of  picking  off  the  flowers  when  they  first  open,  and  they 
do  net  seem  to  have  any  other  object  in  view  than  to  drop  them 
on  the  ground.  A  few  of  them  were  killed,  and  they  gave  it  up. 
In  some  seasons  it  has  been  necessary  to  place  netting  over  the 
ventilators  to  prevent  their  entrance.  Strawberries  on  shelves 
are  growing  freely,  and  required  more  space.    Every  alternate 

Sot  was  taken  out  and  tranafeired  to  another  house.    Picked  idl 
ead  and  decaying  leaves  from  the  plants.    Placed  a  batch  of 
Keens'  Seedling  and  Premier  in  the  forcing  house. 

OBZENHOUBE  AND  COMSEBVATOBT. 

Besides  the  permanent  occupants  of  these  structures  there 
are  always  fresn  relays  of  flowering  plants,  forced  or  otherwise, 
which  are  taken  in  while  in  flower,  to  be  removed  afterwards 
only  to  give  place  to  other  plants  that  are  also  coming  into 
bloom.  At  present  a  row  of  specimen  plants  of  Deutzia  gracilis 
forms  a  foreground  of  snowy  cylinders,  and  they  have  a  charm- 
ing effect  against  a  background  of  Camellias,  Oranges,  and  other 
plants.  Our  specimens  of  Deutzia  gracilis  which  received  the 
first  prize  at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gkurdens,  Regent's  Park,  though 
they  were  not  at  their  best,  were  much  admired,  and  received 
more  than  the  usual  meed  of  praise  from  the  horacultural  press 
owing  to  the  style  of  training.  The  plants  were  propagated 
from  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  nine  years  ago,  and  have  oeen 
grown-on  and  flowered  in  pots  every  year  since.  They  are 
potted  every  year  when  the  wood  is  nearly  ripened — that  is,  in 
July  or  August.  The  plants  are  placed  in  a  snady  position  out 
of  doors  during  the  summer  months,  and  are  well  supplied  with 
water.  Cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  taken  off  in  May  and  in- 
serted in  light  soU,  will  strike  in  a  hotbed  as  freely  as  verbenas. 

A  continued  succession  of  Bosea  should  be  kept  up.  No  green- 
house or  conservatory  should  be  without  early-flowering  sped- 
mens  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas  are 
the  best  adapted  for  forcing,  though  some  of  the  old  Hybrid 
Chinas,  if  the  collection  is  mcdeiately  large,  should  not  be 
omitted.  Charles  Lawson,  for  instance,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  as  a  pot  Bose  for  exhibition  purposes.  A  not-uncom- 
mon mistake  with  those  who  force  Boses  is  to  turn  the  plants 
out  of  doors  when  they  have  done  flowering.  This  is  sometimcB 
a  necessary  act  owing  to  want  of  space  at  this  season,  but  it  is 
injurious  to  the  plants ;  cutting  winds  make  short  work  of  leaves 
that  have  been  nurtcured  under  glass. 

Stage  Pelargoniums  require  to  have  stiokB  put  to  the  shoots, 
and  to  be  kept  free  from  sreen  fly  by  fumigating.  Tying-ia 
the  growths  ol  Lapageria;  weae  are  now  making  rapid  progress, 
and  if  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  twine  together  it  is  very  dimoult 
to  untwine  them  without  injuring  the  leaves.  Of  the  two  varie- 
ties the  pure  white  is  the  stronger  ^wer,  but  it  is  also  the 
more  difficult  to  propaffate,  hence  it  is  that  its  price  is  stiU  so 
high.  No  greenhouse  snould  be  without  both  the  varieties.  No 
other  climbing  plant  that  can  be  grown  in  a  cod  house  at  all 
approaohes  them  in  beauty. 

VLOWBB  OIBBBX. 

Owing  to  odd  high  winds  it  has  not  been  desirable  to  place 
any  more  plants  out  from  their  glass  protection.  The  meet 
common  plants  should  not  be  placed  out  of  doors  when  the 
weather  is  unfavourable.  Potting-off  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and 
planting  such  subjects  as  Verbenas  in  boxes.  Cuttings  of  her- 
baceous Phloxes  were  put  in  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  are  now  rooted. 
Many  amateurs  of  small  means  fancy  that  they  must  have  a 
heated  greenhouse  before  they  can  make  their  flower  ffardens 
look  decent  during  the  summer  months;  and  in  truth  there 
is  very  lltUe  of  the  old-fashioned  flower  garden  to  be  found 
anywhere.  What  is  often  seen  now  is  bare  ground  all  through 
the  sprinff  months  up  to  the  end  of  May,  then  a  blase  of  scarlet, 
purple,  wnite,  and  yellow  for  two  or  three  months,  and  desola- 
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tion  again.  In  small  nx^ens  f  ome  of  fhe  more  shotry  iMfbaoeoiu 
plants  are  far  moro  intereBting  Chanmaaeee  of  soaiiet  G«nadiiBig 
and  others  of  that  class.  How  cheerful  our  borders  are  just  now 
with  Primroses  (single  and  double),  Polyanthoses,  Hepectioas, 
different  shades  of  red  and  of  bine,  as  well  as  the  white !  Border 
Narcissns,  from  the  small  N.  jnnoifolinB  and  N.  minor  to  the 
iowerinff  BafPodil ;  dmnps  of  the  pretty  blue  Scilla  amosna,  a 
wee  modest  flower,  and  the  early  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  dis- 
sitiflora)  help  to  oompleto  the  pictore.  All  are  hardy  and  quite 
independent  of  the  aid  of  gliis.  Tender  alpine  plants  in  open 
borders  reqaire  to  be  looikea  over  at  nufat  with  a  good  lamp,  and 
all  slugs  and  other  pests  destroyed.  Boses  axe  making  growth 
in  sheltered  places ;  the  bnd  worm  is  troatdesome  and  mast  be 
destroyed.'-^.  DonoZiAB. 


TBADE  GATALOaUES  BBCSIVED. 

Timothy  Brifrden,  52,  King  WiUiam  Street,  London,  E.C.— 
Select  List  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  AgriciUtural,  and  Tree  and 
Shrub  Seeds,  <fc. 

William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  K. — Oatalogue  of 
New  Hoees,  Oercutiuma,  Phloxes,  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Sc. 

A.  P.  Jones,  Fond  da  Lac.  Wisoonsin. — SeTrU-AnnuaX  Price 
List  of  Bedding  and  Souse  Plants, 
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It  is  partioalarly  requested  that  no  oommonioation  be  ad- 
dressed privately  to  either  of  the  Editars  of  this  JonmaL 
All  ooneq>o]idfiBie6  ahonU  be  directed  either  to  **The 
Editors,''  or  to  "  Tho  PaUiaher."  Great  delay  oftea  ariaas 
when  this  role  is  departed  from. 

We  also  reqaest  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  aay  of  oor 
correspondents,  as  doing  so  aabjeets  them  to  nnjostifiable 
troable  and  expense. 

Correspondents  shoidd  not  mix  vp  on  the  fame  rsAieet  qneetiona 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  snb- 
jeets,  and  shotild  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
qoestions  at  onoe.  All  artides  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Books  (B.  Batke).-<ha  **7Mt  HsmMl"  may  salt  joa,  U  yoa  «iudoM 
Ave  postage  8t«nps  with  yoor  address,  yoa  ssn  haen  it  free  by  post 

CinsiiiiA  SBanuaos  (FiUer  W.  H,  P.).— Thtgr  mn  hsadsoms  flowsra, 
«nd  No.  4  line,  bat  thus  are  many  Uka  (hsm.  BmIoss,  maoh  depends  apon 
the  habit  of  the  plaot;  it  onght  to  be  stoat,  bnshy,  and  the  flowers  well  aboTe 
the  foliage.  (Inquirer).-~'You  had  better  send  potted  speeimens  to  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Boyal  Hortieoltoral  Soeiety.  No  opinion  eaa  be  foimed 
from  a  wzltten  deeeilptien. 

NoasaanEBM  at  XmrapBucx  (F.  BeK).— We  an  sozry  we  oaanot  famish 
TOO  with  the  nane  of  any  anzeeiyBMn  at  Inn^rook. 

AHTHuaiiw  ScBMMxmaxAMxm  {Lady  in  Okeahin),'^lt  is  not  an  Oiehid. 
It  beknfsto  thenatnzaloviar  Orantiaoen.  It  is  a  natiTe  of  Ooeta  Biea,  and 
its  soaiiet  ioJloresoeDoe  has  oeeawtoned  its  popalar  name,  *'  The  Flanainoo 
PlaoL** 

Sbubct  PAXsns  (Geo,  F«fito»).— It  is  dilfieolt  to  say  whieh  axe  the  best 
twelve  Pansies.  The  following  are  good  ones :— Alex.  Tait,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Isa  Craig,  Lady  Iauj  Xhrndas,  Hiss  U.  Carnegie,  Maiy  Lamb,  Pladda,  Csar, 
J.  B.  Downie,  Orion,  Prinoe  of  Wales,  and  Lord  Derby.  The  best  way  to 
grow  them  for  e]dutaltioD  is  either  in  pots  or  planted-oat  in  a  frame. 

AuRioDiULs  XH  THs  Opiv  Obouxd  (A^d  C.  Aooin).— We  fear  yoa  win 
hardly  saeoeed  in  yoor  attempt  to  grow  Aarioolas  in  the  open  air,  oertainly 
not  selffe.  We  hanre  tried  AlplDes  ooxeelires,  bat  the  higfaly-bied  oaua  enflsr 
severely.  It  la  aot  the  oold,  bnt  the  damp  wfaleh  deetrays  them.  We  know 
of  no  treatise  on  their  eoltore,  bat  in  the  book  volomee  of  the  Joaznal  there 
are  copioos  dixecUona. 

BuiLDixa  A  CoNBSBTATORT  (InquirtT,  Sevmoaki).— Write  to  seveml  of 
the  baildera  who  advertiae  in  oar  eolomns,  stating  the  size  and  other  perti- 
oalan,  and  ask  them  for  an  estimate.  See  what  Mr.  Bobson  said  tho  other 
day  about  boOers. 

FaAcms  IXboppdvo  (An  Old  aubteriher)^-'Joa  do  not  state  aay  tempe- 
Tatnres,  nor  do  yoa  say  whether  the  frdit  has  set  ttdeUy ;  if  it  has  done  so  a 
smmber  will  be  soie  to  drop.  The  hooae  being  eo  maoh  shaded  woald  alao  be 
against  them,  flee  that  the  foots  are  aU  right;  weU  water  the  iaaldeboidan 
if  they  reqoln  it,  and  maloh  the  ootaide  with  8  or  4  inches  ef  short  mannze. 
See  also  weekly '']>oinga."  Dake  of  Baeoleaoh  Grape  has  not  been  tested  to 
any  great  extent,  exoept  in  the  hands  of  the  raiser,  bat  it  promises  to  be  one 
«f  the  vei7  best  early  white  Onnpes. 

AxBiAi.  Boors  OH  Ynnes  (If.  P.,  AiIAam).— These  are  in  no  way  injorioos 
to  the  Vine,  and  whether  yoa  eot  them  eft  or  leavo  them  it  will  not  make 
any  diileranoe.  They  aie  eansed  by  an  over>moist  atmosphere  in  Uie  hoose. 
Salphor  water  in  the  evaporating^trooghs  will  not  kiU  red  spider  nor  oheek 
them  in  the  least.  Ton  moat  paint  the  hot-water  pipes  with  it,  bat  not  when 
tlie  Gr^es  are  in  Hower,  otherwlee  the  berries  may  become  lasted.  It  may 
be  done  two  weeks  alter  the  Chrapes  are  thinned. 

MnsoAT  Obaps  Blossoms  Buxm  {Mu9e«U),^TUB  is  not,  as  yoa  soppoae. 


by  weodliee,  bat  tram  the  wood  being  imperfeetly  ripeaed  laat 
We  have  siee  aeon  the  aame  thing  hsppen  whan  a  vsiy  heavy  «op  had 
taken  tem  tiM  Vines  the  pietffloaa  year. 

BKjKir  Dahlias  (J,  CV— The  loUowtag  are  good  and  not  eapenaive- 
JBkow.— Alexmider  Owmiond,  Andrew  Dodds,  Ghaixmaa,  Charies  Baekhonae, 
Charlotte  Doxling,  Criterion,  Hog  of  Trace,  High  Sheriff,  James  Cooker,  John 
Btandieh,  Eate  Haslam,  Leah,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Pahnemton,  Maid  Of  Bssei:, 
Mrs.  Henshaw,  Ne  Flos  Ulttm,  Sam  Najlor,  ToiBon  d*Or,  and  Umpire, 
^aop.— Chameleon,  DoUy  Vardn,  Ebor,  Fanny  Btoit,  Floesle  WiiUmas, 


MsKqoisirf  Lome,  Negnss,  PatfUne,  Queen  Mab,  Sam  Baridobt,  SpaiUar,  aai 
Yieeray. 

Sc4X.a  OK  Ynas  (V,  P,  (7.).— It  is  the  Vine  scale  (Coeeos  vitJs).  The  asoal 
sippUoation  of  soft  soap  and  salphor  will  destroy  IL  The  Selaginella  will  do 
best  on  the  border  of  a  greenhoase  or  conservatory.  It  reqaues  plenty  of 
moistore.  The  parple  flower  is  Polygala  grandiflora,  and  the  iriiite  flower  is 
Eriostemon  myoporoides. 

WATEacBBBS  (J.  IT.).— The  specimen  mm  too  braised  for  tu  to  dstonnfaie. 
Send  OS  a  specimen  when  it  is  in  flower. 

Pbachss— ToMATOBS  AKD  CucDVBEBS  IN  GsKaiTBOuSB  (A  New  Bifiaiier). 
— Peeehes  do  not  rsqnire  eimilar  management  to  Vinea,  differing  matwrialty 
as  legaida  temperatare,  Ac,  partiealaxs  of  whieh  yoa  wiU  And  la  "  Keened 
In-door  Qardeumg."  It  may  be  had  by  post  from  oar  oAoe  lor  1«.  744.  To- 
matoee  and  Oocombers  may  be  grown  in  a  small  cnwnbnnsn  if  it  is  kept 
rather  dose,  and  heat  afforded  by  the  flae.  Ton  might  grow  Tomatoes  with- 
oat  the  heat  of  the  flae,  bat  not  the  Caoombers,  onlees  the  hoase  were  kept 
too  dose  for  the  heelth  of  any  other  plents  reqaiiing  gieenhonse  treatment. 
The  Tomatoes  woald  saceeed  without  extea  heat  or  keeping  the  hoase  oloee. 

Watbbpboof  Caps  {Petite).—JL  cuw,  from  its  being  eaaily  pot  on  end  oAf 
woald  be  very  asefal  for  a  gardener,  it  oaght  to  be  a  good  long  one,  eo  ae  to 
throw  the  water  olear  of  the  loins,  and  ahonld  be  aooompamed  with  long 
leggings.  Inqoizy  of  a  tradeeman  in  a  large  town  woald  eeeare  yoa  the  aeed- 
fal  information  as  to  where  thsy  cosld  be  procured. 

LoNOEVXTT  OF  HxuovEOPa  Pi.AimiM>irr  (W.  J.  IT.).— It  wiU  live  for  a 
number  of  yeers  in  a  conservatory  border,  probably  flfty  or  more  yeen.  We 
have  very  vigorous  plants  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  yean  old  oovering  a  larga 
extent  of  trellis. 

PLAanKO  Batots  (rdem).— It  is  rather  anoommon  to  plant  Savoys  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  it  is  sometimes  practised,  the  eeed  bemg  sown  in  Augoot 
and  treated  the  same  as  early  eummer  and  Bed  Cabbege.  They  form  laiga 
heeds,  and  are  ae  good  in  eummer  as  in  winter,  only  the  piTpilar  idea  is  that 
Savoye  zeqoixe  frost  to  make  them  tender. 

Amtb  in  Vimr— Vma  Shoots  Dxma  (0.  B,),—Tbm  ants  do  no  good,  bat 
we  cannot  eey  we  have  experienced  any  injaiy  from  them  in  a  vhMiy.  Take 
some  piocee  of  sponge  throughly  dried  and  clean,  fill  them  with  powdered 
loaf  sugar  and  place  them  in  the  runs.  The  ante  wHl  enter  the  sponges  in 
quest  of  the  sugar  and  may  be  thrown  into  boQtaig  water,  and  the  sponges 
washed  dean,  dried,  and  refilled  with  sogar.  Small  Jan  with  an  inch  of 
salad  oil  pooled  in  may  be  placed  in  their  hannts,  and  be  emptied  when  the 
namber  of  ants  entrspped  prevents  others  sharing  the  same  fate.  When  the 
oil  becomes  rancid  rq;)lenuh  with  fresh,  first  oleanigg  the  Jars  thoroughly. 
The  Vine  shoots  are  probably  dislooated  at  thdr  junction  with  the  cane  by 
tying  or  being  "  knocked." 

OucuMBaa  Snois  OaAcaniT>  ( Jde»).~The  craoUng  is  not  preladidal  to 
the  plants.  It  mainly  arises  from  ttie  planto  being  weakly  in  uieir  early 
stages  of  growth,  and  af  terwaids  becoming  vigoroos  owing  to  richer  soil  or 
more  liberal  treatment. 

DiSBUDSnro  Vims  ( J|7RoramtM).~We  dkoold  xednce  the  eyee  or  shoots  to 
three,  commencing  with  the  base  of  the  rafter  or  where  you  have  the  wirea, 
train  the  uppermost  up  as  the  principal  rod  or  cane,  uid  the  two  below  ae 
side  shoots  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  cane,  secuzing  them  to  the  wiiea,  and 
stopirfng  them  at  the  sixth  leaf.  The  leader  need  not  be  Biapp»d.  until  it 
reaches  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the  laterala  may  be  allowed  to  grow, 
aepeoiaUy  thoee  at  the  base  of  the  cane ;  but  on  the  upper  half  of  the  cane  we 
ahoald  stop  them  at  the  first  leaf  so  as  to  eneouxege  thoee  lower  down,  and  so 
keep  the  cane  as  thick  there  ae  higher  op.  Th^  may  be  ellowed  to  grow 
until  the  growth  is  complete,  and  then  be  gradually  removed,  finally  tuing 
them  off  when  the  cane  is  pruned  after  the  leaves  have  feUen.  The  canefkom 
vriiidi  the  egree  have  been  rubbed  may  be  cat  off  when  the  yoong  shoota  are  In 
good  leaf,  we  would  not  disturb  the  Vines  in  pots  nntU  we  had  seen  them 
show  for  frait,  and  we  woold  then  redooe  the  namber  one-half,  or  to  8  inehes 
epart;  and  ohly  half  the  number  of  shoots  at  that  distance  ahoald  be  allowed 
to  cany  a  bunch  each,  or  say  from  ei|^t  to  a  dosen  bonohes  per  Viae  aoeord- 
ing  to  its  strength. 

Oabdbhia  Unkbalthy  (A.  B.  C).— The  plant  Is  in  a  bad  oondltion,  we 
think  at  the  roots.  We  should  at  once  cut-back  any  irregularity  of  growth 
but  not  very  oloaely,  and,  after  keeping  rather  dry  for  a  few  days,  repot,  re- 
moving  any  old  aoil  coming  away  freely  from  aboot  the  roots ;  in  laot,  all 
that  can  be  taken  away  without  deetroying  them.  Bepot  in  a  compoet  of 
equel  parts  of  fibroos  lonm  and  sandy  peat,  with  a  few  pieces  of  ohareoel  and  a 
sixth  part  of  sUver  sand,  proriding  goiod  drainsge.  Place  in  a  moist  bottom 
heat  of  76°  to  80°,  and  a  moist  atmosphere;  water  sparingly  at  ths  root  untfl 
the  plant  is  growing  freely,  then  more  ec^ualy.  Contfaiue  the  plant  in 
the  moist  heat  untU  the  growth  is  complete,  and  towards  the  end  of  snwmer 
expose  fully  to  light,  and  water  only  at  the  root  to  keep  the  plents  tram 
flagging  during  the  vrinter.  Placed  in  a  moist  boat  in  Febroazy  or  March  it 
wiU  moec  likely  flower  next  ssaoon.  Pruned  now  it  would  not  flower  in 
aatnwffi. 

Obafb  Bull okbs  Odblimo  akd  SHUvxLLiHa  (Id«m).— The  evU  is  mostly 
due  to  the  roots  being  deep  in  acold  and  wet  border,  and  in  your  eaee  probahto' 
outside  border.  The  removal  of  the  soil  a  foot  deep  and  replacing  it  with 
treSh  would  not  occasion  the  mischief.  But  why  cover  the  roote  a  foot  deep  ? 
Scnae  heeAiog  material  ought  to  have  been  ^aoed  on  the  border  a  fortnight 
before  commencing  to  force.  Ihis  woald  have  excited  the  roots  before  the 
tops,  and  then  it  is  likely  the  bunches  would  not  have  curied^  while  the 
oovering  would  also  have  induced  the  roots  to  come  to  the  surface.  The 
heating  material  ought  to  remain  on  the  border  until  Maj,  and  then  by 
degrees  be  withdrawn.  We  leave  ours  on  the  early-house  borders  untfl  after 
ihe  fndt  is  ripe.  Too  high  a  temperature  in  the  hoose  when  the  hnnnhes  are 
showing,  and  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  too  low  and  variable  a  temperature  from 
high  to  low  in  a  abort  time,  too  frae  air-giving,  or  a  cold  dry  cozrent  of  air, 
wm  sometimes  eaose  the  banehes  to  curl,  but  the  main  cause  is  the  roots 
not  supplying  sap  to  meet  the  demands  o^  the  foliage  in  bright  weather.  See 
to  the  border,  and  make  it  dxyaad 


FcoBSiAS  xa  OanBiiHonsB  (Mn.  r.).~Oot4a  the  aheeta  of  last  yaar  to 
wllhintwoorthreejotaitsof  the  dd  wood,  and  keep  the  plants  rallMr  dkyfor 
a  fortni^  or  three  weeks.  When  thsy  are  making  hash  shoots  a  gaitia 
aprinkling  iiisilifnil  may  he  given  twice  daily,  and  when  Uiey  have  aboota  an 
inch  long  turn  the  plante  oat  of  the  pots,  remove  all  the  old  soil  that  can  ba 
taken  from  amongst  the  roots,  and  repot  in  ttie  eameora  emallar  else  of  pot — 
a  else  that  win  hold  the  roots  and  allow  of  a  little  eoU  all  loaad.  Aeonapeat 
of  fibrousloam  three  ports,  half  apart  eadi  of  old  oowdnng  and  leaf  eoU,  with 
oa^eixth  eaeh  sUver  sand  #'^«^  nodnlee  of  diareoali  and  if*n*ffft  dBsbuMSh  irill 


Apak%V99k} 


JOUBNAI«  OF  HOlSnOllLTinB  AMD  WfSTkQM  QABSBNXB. 


sei 


!ljS!/°ft  ■^vrt?*t^?»  btifWiM  xaxmnmj  hmn  Mowed 

gtting.aft^whlc^aOori  Alight  aiirpodUoB.  W«tar  mom  ftwly  m  «b« 
C^-S?*' "^  Z^  ***  J?**"  ^  ^~  «»*■■*»»«  tato  otli«r»  a  !«*••  lMR« 
in  aameter.  ABdir  Isnnjplinte  art  nantod  tk«  diift  for  vlcorowi  ntoiiii  mM 


^ ^^"^ ™^''* nMnl.    foindiiee a taahy habit thaihoote ahoiUA MataMal 
oo«JotetbafiiMaMflofrartadaMpMw,aiid  any  Tvy  viflorooa  ihooU  bv  to 

«ix to aight waeka betora tta piwita wa  umAnfJoSmSr 


Maotata  MLLA  ODLrnna  (J.L.).--»lB»gr8tiaMmfa  BhMh,fKiniIW6al, 
]toBcm»Utot2ia 

2K!!rJS!22?L'*  ■"*!*»*  *«>*«^*'«*»^>««Nr.    IfitlaaBla»*a«faitlia 
alovaalliivlt  toaoavlato  ika  growth  batanTraMSrtog  It  to  tha 


^■?1?P^^0*_T*?  ''^*y^  o«  »  Pida  Miaa  ealoor,  and  modnaad 
fiom the pointa of  tha ahoota ;  eonaaqiiaiitlr thaaa ihooldnot be atqppad, and 
aoy  ptiioiiig  xeqaired  moat  to  peifbzBMd  bafoia  tha  plant  ataita  Into  growth. 
B»«T  Stmiuqy  (T.  ©.).—»  ia  mainly  owing  to  growing  it  In  poor  aoU,  and 
!!Sr^"^?^'  ^•gwqnd  ahonldtown  draanad  with  rotten  MMnaa  fa 
mtunn,  and  dng.  In  apring  droaa  with  Ubm,  fork  ofar  and  mate  fine,  and 
^i°*'^'^^*i»*^imwMkotA9ai  Soma  kfaida  of  Beat  aaa  awn  apt 
ol^^fti'^'^  ^^^^    !>•««%  CSialaaa,  and  Notting'aarallnB  and 

i^uroo  GpoaxBXB&T  Bubbxs  (iamV—Tha  npiix  ayatam  ia  beat,  laaTlng 
onjy  aaeh  wood  aa  la  nqnirod  for  extenaion,  or  repladng  old  wom-oat  bnnehea. 

SMnunG  ViouT  (Oeo,  W.  Boo<ft»|r).—yoar  aeedllng  white  Violet  appearo 
™n«lji!g«rthan  the  oSd  white,  the  eokmr  la  Tary  pwap  and  it  ia  extremely 


iv^!?\?"?]l^^-  ^  *  r.).--At  night,  whan  thqr  are  all  in.  aoA  the  neat 
tnorongh^  with  thettrottgeat  ammoniaeal  Uqnor  from  the  gaa-woiki.  Bepeat 
the  operation  if  needed.  ^^ 

DocM  AKD  Daitomjoh  III  Orchabd  {S«*«cri6«r).— ThoT  are  readily  killed 
greuttJnff  off  their  tope  an  inch  or  two  below  tha  anxfaoe  of  the  aoO,  and 
lewuig  fau  on  the  roota  left  fa  the  gronnd  one  or  two  dropa  of  aolphtuic  aeld. 
i: Jr,  ■^**"*'^  "»y  «»*■  o*  *^«  *»«  tJ»at  it  may  tooeh,  theiafoM  to 
eutfai.  Why  not  take  up  the  Bocka  and  Dandeliona  with  a  dook  f6rk,  whieh 
JHiwmoTa  aU  bat  the  rery  amaU  or  aide  rooUeta?  It  may  to  had  of  moat 
nocticaltnral-implement  dealera. 

i^S^"^?^^"  Apricots  Uiweottful  (IT.  JT.).— The  treaa  aro  protobly 
planted  fa  too  rioh  aott,  and  tberoforo  their  tendeneyia  towaxda  growth 
latter  thanfertiHty.  We  ahonld  lilt  them  next  aatmnn  aa  aoon  aa  the fiiat 
MTea  togta  to  fall,  and,witboat  root-pnudng  mon  than  ahortening  any 
tUdc  long  roota  whieh  aro  b«e  of  fltoea,  retnm  them  to  the  aame  spot  after 
TOUng  fa  aome  mortar  nibbiah  from  an  old  boilding,  and  ao  thM  the  tree 
Sr  "^"^  ^^  ^^^  Cover  the  roots,  and  the  gronnd  for  a  foot  farther 
I™  thOT  extend,  with  a  eompoet  of  three  parte  aan^  loam  and  one  part  of  old 
lima  rabUah,  raiafag  U  atont the atemfa  fiieformof  aeone,  OoTer the npper- 
'T^/^^H.^^^*  ^  ^'BttiiM  deep.  The  eantre  of  the  oone  loand  ihe  atem 
ahonld  be  diahed»  ao  aa  to  hold  water,  of  whfth  a  good  aopply  Bboold  to  giren 
unmedlaftely  the  operation  ia  eomple^  Do  not  stop  the  ahooU  nntil  they 
have  made  rix  learea,  and  then  take  ont  their  Ipofata,  and  af  tarwacda  atop  at 
evwy  faeh  of  growth. 

K««pnio  B»DDiNo  Plawtb  in  Gbouhd  Viwbry  [F.  I.).— It  will  not  fa  the 
lettt  injitte  the  Vtoea  aa  long  aa  tto  beddfag  planta  do  not  faterfero  with  the 
fotoge.  Tto  wettfag  of  the  Tines  fa  watarfag  will  to  more  beneflolal  than 
injnriona. 

Baxlt  BiosBOKma  o»  iMtnr  Tnsxs  (Jdm).— Tto  bloasomfag  of  f^it 
traea  xa  thia  year  earlier  than  nsoal,  of  eonzse  owing  to  tto  mildneaa  of  tha 
weather.  Contfana  to  proieet  the  traea,  bnt  only  in  frosty  weather.  We 
should  extend  the  protection  to  tha  trees  at  present  nx^proteeted,  oontfaning 
it  for  tto  yoong  frnit,  whieh  are  aa  sosoeptihle  of  injuxy  from  cold,  if  not 
mora  lo,  aa  tto  uoaaom. 

Mould  ok  CoTTiifo-PAira  (IT.  D.).— The  mould,  fkom  your  deseriptlon.  Is 
that  oommon  to  softwooded  plants  when  damping'Ofr  throogh  being  pat  fa 
eloaely  fa  rich  Tegetable  soil,  or  a  soil  ftill  of  Tegetabia  matter  fa  a  deeayfag 
state,  aathefibreeof  tnrf  fa  loam,  also  loaf  solL  Tto  only  remedy  is  to  nae 
a  i^oorer,  sweeter,  and  sandier  soil,  snd  to  praaenre  a  better  Tentifated  and 
drier  atmosphere.  Most  planta  strito  root  more  readily  fa  sand  than  fa  a 
rich  soil. 

VuaK  TxTsmxa  Tbllow  {JL  S.).— ProbaUy  tto  planta  torn  yellow  from  too 
mneh  moistnre  at  the  roots.  Afford  a  light  aixy  position,  and  keep  moist,  bat 
aroid  making  the  soil  aodden.  A  gentle  sprinklfag  orerhesd  morning  and 
erenfag  with  water  is  adTantageous.  We  presnme  the  plants  have  toen 
repotted. 

Sira  OP  HovsB  (T.  J.).— We  consider  the  site  of  your  honse,  snd,  of 
conrse,  garden,  with  a  north  aapeet,  thoogh  not  so  good  aa  a  sonttom  one, 
will,  nevarthtisea,  anawer  for  moat  Utehanrgardan  oropa  and  tto  growth  of 
such  frolts  as  Strawtorriea,  Ooimnta,  and  Oooeeberries,  whieh  woold  soeoaed 
admirably.  Tto  oropa  would  to  some  days  later  than  on  the  cmpoaita  side  of 
thehilL 

Habdt  PxRxmnALS  {Ben). — ^Acanthus  Insitaniena,  Aoonitnm  antumnale, 
Adonia  TeisaUB,  Agrostemma  ooronarla  flore-pleno,  Alyssnm  saxatUe  oom- 
paetnm,  Anemone  japuniea,  A.  Honorine  Jobert,  Aquilegla  Skinnerl,  Aaelepiaa 
tnbaroea.  Aster  dlrsirieatas,  A.  tennifolios,  Anbrletia  purporea,  BapHsia 
anatralis,  Bettmiea  grandifloxm  alba,  Oampanolaaggrefiata,  Gentranthna  mtor, 
Chelone  barbatn  splendena,  Gommelina  eosleatis,  Delphininm  alopeeuroidea, 
D.  Belladonna,  D.  Madame  Lelandais,  Dielytra  speetabilis,  Erigaron  philadel- 
phlcns,  Oalega  alto,  Oeranium  inatense  flore-pleno,  Helleborus  niger,  Heme- 
roeallis  flava,  Hepatica  angulosa,  Lobelia  St.  Glair,  Lychnis  Haageana,  Myo- 
sotls  dlssitiflora,  GBnothera  gxandiflora,  (E.  macrocarpa,  Orobaa  Tenma, 
FflMmiea,  Papaver  nudlcaule,  Fentstemon  Wrightl,  Phloxes,  Polygonatnm  mnl> 
txflomm,  Prlmnla  jwpoidea,  eoxtusoldaa,  FjTethrum  rarletiee,  Banunoufas 
aeris  flore-pleno.  Salvia  Insitaniea,  Soabiosa  anstiiaoa,  Sisyxinohiam  grandi- 
lloram,  Bpineapalmata,  S.  iMonica,  Statioe  Omelini,  Thalictrom  anemon- 
oides  flor»|pleno,  Tiioyrtis  hirta  gnndiflora,  Tritoma  Burchelli,  Trolliua 
eoTopflBna,  veroniea  eorymtosa,  and  v.  amethystina. 

BASPBsnnr  Bhttbarb  (Id«m).— We  do  not  know  of  any  by  that  name,  bnt 
it  is  protaUy  the  dwarf  red  kind,  of  excellent  qaality,  known  as  Totolsk. 

HnATnra  Svaxx  GoWBaRTATOBT  (7>ro).— We  should  haye  a  gas  tofler 
withfa  the  honae  and  not  fa  the  kitchen,  with  a  pipe  oanying  oil  the  fumes 
of  the  eonaomed  gas  fate  tto  external  air,  whieh  would  provaat  any  injury  to 
tha  plante;  and  by  toning  tto  toiler  fa  tto  hoas*  yon  iroold  aasom  tto  toat 


of  *h»b«aa>  aawett  aa  thnfc  tw  tto  hot^wnlfylfi  Two-faohu 
muoh  too  large  for  heatfag  by  ga»;  l<inoli  pi^aa  are  what  yoo  need,  and  foar 
rowa  of  thoaa  on  the  front  side  of  the  tooaa,  not  tto  back,  and  along  one  or 
both  ends,  would  to  sufllcimt  fa  the  moat  severe  weather  to  kesp  out  troat. 
The  four  rows  of  1-fach  pipes  wtQ  give  you  the  same  amount  of  heating  sur- 
ftoa^an  two  rowa  of  Mnett  plpea,  wHh  only  half  tto  qiftntity  o<  water  to liaait, 
whlah  will  eltot  •  savfag  ef  on*'h^  fa  tto  eooaamption  of  ga&  Ton  will 
sea  fa  onr  advartflalag  eefamna  gaa  baflesatto*  majf  aolt  yon. 


ORAima  BBODODSionoHB  (D.  L.).— It  ia  bast  performed  fa  August  or 
flsftsmbssv  wton  tto  yso^  atoote  ha»a  ftasnid.or  Itasayto  faMHsidfa 
spring  bafore  oowth  takea  place.  Side  giafnng  ia  tto  best,  the  nead  of  tto 
Stock  being  onb  partlatty  ont  hnak.  After  gntftfag  ttoiy  stoold  to  kapt  fa  % 
dose  frame  and  snadad  until  tto  grafta  toTS  taken. 

HoLLT  HxDos  PLAiraiMa  {T.  B.  B.).— Tto  preeent  is  aa  good  a  time  aa 
any  fa  spsfag  for  plaatfag  a  hedge  of  thia  evaapnen;  but  %  better  ttaaaiaat 
tto  end  of  September,  or  as  soon  after  aa  tiie  irsather  is  moist.  Planto  IS  to 
18  fachea  high  are  tto  moat  snttaMa.  It  will  to  nmny  years  before  thay  will 
fom  a  fence.  A  quicker-growing  hedge,  and  semi-erergreen,  is  formed  of 
Holy  and  Thorn,  one  BoJIy  asid  Ats  Thoma  pv*  yasd.  Tto  Baillaa  lor  a 
badge  BtoaM  to  planted  1  fool  4par*k 


Oaiina  PukXTixa  (JTittid).— Aa  yon  tove  not  tto  eoiiHinlsniia  to 
faheat  yon  ma^  at  onea  plant  theas  out,  tto  soil  befag of  a  aandr  natura 
anrietod  with  leaf  soU  os  well-rotted  manure.  Tto  roota  atould  to  planted 
atout  8  inches  deep,  and  ooTsred  that  depAh  with  soiL  They  mey  to  left  per* 
manently  fa  the  gronnd,  ooTttring  in  autumn  with  8  indue  thick  of  litter  or 
nartially  decayed  leaves,  doubling  tto  thickness  fa  December,  or  before  savera 
irael.    It  should  to  removed  fa  Marsh. 

WALunrfmnRa  Lboot  (Zdsai).— It  wil!  not  answer  to  plant  tham  up  to  tto 
bmnehea.  Jk  la  much  better  to  ndaa  plante  from  seed  annually,  vrhich,  if  they 
are  inricked-out  early  and  planted  at  a  good  distance  apart,  will  form  bushy 
plants. 

PBonnJLS  AHD  GnixRARiAS  vsxm.  BxBD  ( Jdmi).~-Tto  siae  of  tto  flowers 
is  greatly  dependant  on  the  oiltivation,  and  also  on  tto  strafa  of  ^ante  from 
which  the  seed  Is  saved.  Why  not  save  seed  of  select  j^ants,  and  thereby 
improre  the  size  and  colours  Ot  the  progeny  ?  Inferior  strains  are  a  great 
disappofatment ;  therefore,  fa  ordering  aak  for  tto  very  tost,  remembodng 
ttot  tto  price  wiU  to  fa  pzofortlon  to  tto  quality  of  tto  seed. 

DssTRomio  WmawoBxa  (A.  F.  B.),—Thaj  are  -veiy  difdenlt  to  destroy. 
Lime  vrater,  though  useful,  will  not  do  so;  a  massing  of  quicklime  at  the  rato 
of  seventy  bushels  per  acre  is  preCeraUe.  Oaa  Ume  ia  protobly  the  best 
thing  to  employ.  It  should  to  spread  over  the  ground  prior  to  puttfag-fa  the 
crops,  and  pofated-fa  with  a  fork.  We  tove  also  found  great  benefit  result 
from  soot  applied  bo  libezally  aa  to  mato  tto  ground  quito  blaeL  In  flower 
torders  or  small  plots  you  may  use  pieces  of  carrot  an  inch  or  two  long,  fato 
which  a  stick  is  tnrust  to  fadioato  where  tto  bait  is  plaoed.  The  baito  may 
to  covered  2  inches  desp,  and  every  sscond  or  third  di^  tto  wireworms  wiU  to 
found  partly  embedded  fa  them,  and  can,  of  oourae,  to  deatroyed,  and  tha 
baits  re-inserted. 

Tbitklbia  trnnxoRA  after  FLowxBixa  (IdMi).— Oradually  harden-off 
the  plants  which  hare  flowered  fa  pots,  or  place  them  fa  a  cold  frame  for  a 
■tort  time,  and  afterwards  plantout  in  the  open  gronnd  fa  a  shdtered 
.bosder  fa  Uc^  sandy  loam  and  with  tto  ball  entire,  where  thay  may  ramafa 
undisturbed  for  years,  merely  roquiring  to  to  takan-up  oeeasionaUy,  say  every 
three  yeara,  divided,  and  replanted.  Ttoy  stonld  to  planted  atout  2  fachea 
deep.  The  Isigest  bulto  may  to  taken-up  early  fa  autumn,  potted,  and  titnted 
the  same  aa  Hyadnths,  Ac.,  fa  Om  gresiihouse. 

AoAdA  ARM  ATA  GnLTTTRn  (Lady  J.).— Acada  armata  la  tha  proper  name 
of  tto  aprey  asnt  ua.  Any  IrregidarltleB  of  growth  stould  to  ent-fa  after 
flowering,  and  the  plant  repotted  if  neeeeeary,  rsmovfag  sny  loose  soil,  and 
loosening  tto  sldee  of  tto  ball  with  a  poliUed  piece  of  wooiL  Uaa  a  pot  about 
2  faehee  move  fa  diameter  than  tto  old  one.  After  potting  aprfiikle  with 
water  twice  daily,  morning  and  evoiing,  and  water  sparingly  until  the  rooto 
are  working  fredy  fa  tto  fresh  eoil,  then  give  moisture  more  plentifally,  and 
afford  a  light  aixy  podtion.  d  wfater  water  only  to  keep  the  fbliage  fMsh» 
tot  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  otherwlae  tto  leavea 
willfsU.  It  reqnirea  to  togrown  fa  a  groanhansa,  and  doea  wail  fa  a  compost 
of  equal  parts  of  turfy  li^t  loam  and  sandy  peat,  quarter  part  leaf  aoU,  and  a. 
sixth  of  sharp  sand,  with  good  drainage. 

EucHARTs  coRONATA  GuLTURB  (Idem).— It  is  a  stoYC  evergreen  bultoua 
plant,  and  requires  to  to  grown  fa  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and 
sandy  peat,  with  a  fourth  of  leaf  soil,  a  sixth  of  silTar  sand,  and  a  few  nodules 
of  oharooaL  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  up  to  the  neck,  snd  after  notting 
to  placed  fa  a  tottom  heat  of  76°  to  80°,  and  no  water  given  untU  they 
are  beginnfag  to  grow,  then  water  moderatdy,  faersaaing  tto  supply  with 
tto  i^wth.  Keep  mnist  until  ttm  growth  is  coi^ilete,  aatd  than  gsadnally 
lessen  tto  moisture  snd  withdrew  from  tto  bottom  heat,  placing  fa^a  lig^t 
and  cooler  house  for  from  six  to  dght  weeks,  tton  return  to  tto  store^ 
wton  tto  plants  will  most  likdy  go  to  flower.  When  ttoy  bagfa  to  grow 
encourage  growth  by  ftesh  pottfagand  a  moist  atmosphere,  with  bottom  beat, 
which  last  la  not  essential,  only  the  growth  is  more  free ;  when  it  ie  eompleto 
rest  tto  plant  fa  a  drier  and  cooler  house. 

Oowah's  BV8TBM  07  HsATiHO  (J.  P.,  7orfe).— The  system  is  mudi  older 
than  that  you  qaoto  from  tto  work  published  laj  tto  Society  for  th» 
Diffasion  of  Ueelbl  Knowledge.  In  an  eariy  volume  of  London'a  Mags  sine 
there  is  a  dnwing  and  deeoription.    The  difference  is  fa  the  anangement. 

Boaxs  Failin o  (H.  Q.  M.).— The  bark  dying  first  fa  patches  and  then  the 
entire  branatoa  dying,  tolls  that  tto  roots  do  not  snpply  a  sufficiency  of  sap 
to  sustafa  the  growth.  Tour  last  sentence  tolls  why — *'  the  soil  is  chalky." 
Let  the  soU  over  the  roota  to  removed  and  rich  soil  substitnted;  keep  the 
surface  mulched,  and  give  abundance  of  water  during  the  growing 


InaaoTB  on  Avpls,  Fsar,  axd  otbbr  Fnmr  Trrbs  (Name  easitted).— 
The  account  you  give  of  tto  cause  of  tto  fajary  to  your  trees  is  quite  nnfa- 
teOigible  fa  respect  to  its  fbur  different  stages  and  ita  final  mig  (midge  ?)  like 
form.  What  we  found  fa  your  euTdope  were  a  numbv  of  piurtideB  of  baric 
free  from  insects ;  on  a  few  of  ttom  were  several  mfaute  Thyaannrons  in- 
sects, named  Liporaoortioina,  which  feed  (mother  minute  inaasta;  and  what 
yon  fancy  to  to  their  egga  is  a  minnto  rsd  fungus.  There  amat  to 
other  eanaa  or  eanaea  of  tto  injnxy  you  complafa  of. — L  O.  W. 


Imsbct  cm  Hbuotropx  (H.  D.).— There  is  no  mildew  but  soma  faaeet» 
wUch  from  the  dried  skfas  on  tto  leavea  is  eridently  a  kfad  of  nhia.  Tto 
remedy  wUl  to  to  diut-up  tho  house  on  a  calm  evening  and  mi  it  with  tobaooo 
■moke,  ao  that  a  plant  eannot  to  seen  item  the  outdde  throogh  tto  glaaa. 


lODBNAIi  OF  HOBTiaULTUBB  AND  OOTTAaS  (lABDBiaB. 


Tb*  BtanU  nor  b 


nil  irrlngal  th*  Mlsiriof  cnnlni,  but  M 
I  Mltft  oosU  10  ba  iij, 
(CkorlH  Bmnttnf ).— Dr.  BntomMO. 


POULTKT,   BEE,    AITO    FIQEOV    OEBOHIOLE. 


THE  8PEN0EB  PHEASANT,  aBOUSE,  AND 
POULTRY  PEEDEB. 

ENowiHa  tlikt  thia  baa  been  triad  uid  iippraTed  we  vxate  to 
th«  Duker,  Hr.  La  Batt,  Bnr;  St.  Bdmnndi,  uid  ho  sent  na  the 
foUowlng  putlonlMri : — 

1.  It  ii  in»d«  of  wood  liced  with  aino,  ooniMnieiiU;  U  tnore 
doisbls,  !•■■  likgly  (o  bs  injared  by  boiij[hs  (>lliii«,  oi  other 
acoidenta  oooorriiic  in  >  wood  or  Id  piMeirel,  Bnd  will,  with  care, 
laat  >  litattme. 

2.  The  oom  is  ectiiely  protected  from  the  waather,  and  b;  a 
novel  appUoation  of  glua  the  com  ia  alwaya  TiaibU,  which  in' 
etantl;  attraeta  the  Atention  and  aronaea  the  ingennitj  o(  the 


biidathe  Bnttlme,  and  in  leaa  than  a  minute  they  findont  how 
to  hdp  themialTaa,  and  nerer  atterwarda  forget. 

3.  It  la  Mnderad  vaTinin-prooI  b;  lo  attanging  and  balancing 
a  platform  that  it  Mqoire*  the  length  aa  well  aa  Iho  woight  of 
PheaMhl  oi  Oroua  lo  lift  np  the  ooreta,  while  the  faoi^ha  ai  . 
aelt-feadius ;  and  the  moment  the  birda  atep  off  tha  platfmn  tiie 
lid  of  the  leeding-troash  ioitantlj  oloaea. 

i.  They  an  mads  to  nold  about  a  bnahel  and  a  half  of  Indian 
or  other  oom,  and,  aa  tliere  ii  a  troogh  on  each  aide,  a  dozen 
btide  can  aaail;  feed  at  a  time. 

It  haa  been  highlf  approved  by  the  Head  Keeper  (Hr.  Dadley) 
of  the  Maiqoia  erf  Bristol,  at  loliwerth,  Boftolk ;  that  well-known 
aportinff  sentlaman  reaiaing  at  Bon  at.  Edmonds  {Ur.  Charles 
Nood);  Uie  Head  Keeper  to  H.B.H.  the  Prinoe  of  Wales  (llr. 
Jackson,  of  Baodringfaam),  and  othera. 


Haa's  EmiDKiTicE  or  FAariHo.— A  alngalar  evidence  hai,^. 
occurred  at  Weybridge  that  fowls  ean  Uve  lor  a  long  period 
withont  food  or  watai.  A  month  ago  Ifr.  Barnard,  of  the  Hand 
and  Bpear  Hotel,  mlsaad  a  fine  Black  Spantah  hen,  and  ahe  wai 
given  np  aa  lost  However,  on  the  Slat  of  Uaroh  a  large  heap 
of  h»  waa  removed  from  the  apot  where  it  bad  been  plaoed 
exBotly  a  month  and  four  days  previonaly,  and  the  hen  waa 
foimd  to  have  bean  buried  nndemsath  the  load.  The  poor  bird 
was  in  a  ihookingly  weak  eonditioo,  and  apparently  almost 
lifeleas,  her  comb  being  quite  blaok ;  bat  food  and  water  having 
beenginnto  her,  ahe  apeedil;  ahcwed  animation,  and  nowlr~'~ 
very  utile  the  worse  for  her  long  fast. — {Surrey  AdvtrtUer.) 


DUDLEY  OOLLIEEY  POULTRY  SHOW. 
BU  was  held  on  the  eth  inst.,  whan  the  following  awatds 


lA^l.  W.  BmBB,  Beomctos.  1,  B.  aUaU,  Bnli 
>.  B<>IIII.DlidUT  OlllUtt7.    l,ILaibHa,W< 
ml  t,  B.  Dorr,  OovpiB  Oi>Ulwr.  t.  J.  Bt 
mj.    w,  ».  uu«4^  a«Kt(,D  Bon,    .Brvw*  B«tc--1f«Ul,  T.  ¥«b>>, 
1.  Bmllh.  Dadltj  OaUlar.    s,  J.  tirrj,  OowpaiL    Ami  vtlur 
~--~  "* ' — ■«lOolIl«7.  1  a.  Tm^r,  BtdlUftm  (bUIJKT- 


, ^ , X  S.  BlHhbara. 

Da£^jtMa»n.   l,W.St«buHa.   1.  Oiuii  a  u4«ob. 
-umiti.-(bw.-BlwtV(ul«daii4  oHwrSaili.-MdUl,  J.  Bbort,  BaOliiv- 
t,ltlHM.J,I(*luii.Oaok(hiiv,H*i:tl*ni.    t.  B.  Shacii.  B«lMid*  CoUlHT- 
aiWrMrM.-i,llluIl.J.N*lHD.  t.  T.  Buelion,  Bsatan  DaUnL  t,t. 


A*t  aiWr  rarUbi.—i,  Uli 

OoUchllr.  N  nr  bsliTEl. 

'An  MF^tv.— L  J 
*>,  J.  WUUdkib. 


Aitafan,  Mounm.  v*"*'*'* 

, ,.    _._;.H.arirtim.  s.O.BaLMonh 

OB  OolUvT.  In.  1.  WUduoB.  BatUiirtaa  OaiUmj.  ,  „ 
[I  <nBU  Vuini.— I.  K.  aoncm.  t,lr.  Bmm.  1,  E.  H.  AihtoB.  *e,B. 
-■■— MiLWiitHuiliieaiiL 

In~La.M.BlllB«.BWuB4BDtl»A.    XW.Svin.    a,0. 

I  CalUanr.   Cm*.— 1.  K.  Wbtto,  Or-^'- —  "— ■■ —     •  ' 


Cb*bco*l  roB  FoaLTKv,— Fowls  of  all  kinds  are  very  tend  ol 
oharooal.  and  Wu  eat  it  with  great  relish  if  properly  prepared. 
Pounded  ohuooal  ianot  in  the  shape  in  which  fowls  nsaallyflnd 
their  food,  and  oonseqnently  ia  not  very  enticing  to  them.  To 
~'">a  their  palate  the  ohareoal  shonld  be  in  pieoea  ol  aboDtthe 

of  grains  of  ecm,  and  if  these  an  atrewed  aroond  ttieir 

qnaiten  (hey  will  readily  eat  thenof.  Com  rednoed  to  char- 
— '  and  acai  retainieg  the  perfect  abaps,  is  eaten  by  them, 
..  .  nakes  a  marked  improvement  in  their  health,  as  is  ehown 
by  the  brighter  oolonr  of  their  oombi,  and  their  sooner  produc- 
ing a  greater  avenge  of  eggs  to  the  flcok  than  before.— <fioifo>t 
Oultiealcr.) 

THE  QUEEN  BEE. 
WuT  a  volnme  of  interest  and  marvel  we  should  have  in  a 
toll  and  aeeorate  record  of  the  birth,  oharacter,  and  oszeer  ol  a 
queen  bee  I  Bat  who  can  write  it  ?  Possibly  it  may  be  for  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer  to  portray  the  cireamstanoes  o(  birth,  the 
ctiaraoter  and  the  life  of  a  homan  king  or  queen ;  but  when  the 
majesty  and  activity  of  bee  life  are  considered  with  a  view  to 
nnhdd  them,  every  huinble  honest  historian  moat  beconvinoed 
that  the  inbject  ia  beyond  his  power*,  and  tear  that  in  touching 
it  at  all  it  will  suffer  and  be  dwarfed  to  some  extent.    Though  I 


followed  the  deetiniea  of  many  of  them  from  their  cradlea  to 
their  gravea,  I  have  no  pretenaions  to  a  wider  or  more  aocurmte 
knowtedn  of  queen  bees  and  their  natural  history  than  is 
posaeaaea  by  very  many  other  apiarians.  In  stating  a  few 
things  known  about  queens,  the  aim  is  to  help  and  interest 
young  bee-keepers  and  uninformed  people. 

A  qoaen  bee  is  cradled  and  hatched  in  a  royal  oell— a  oell 
very  differently  eonstruoted  from  either  drone  or  worker  cells. 
A  royal  oell  is  nearly  aa  large  aa  a  snull  aoom,  and  not  very  un- 
like one  la  ihspe  and  appeanuioe.  All  the  drone  and  worker  oell* 
are  horizontal,  and  buut  together  with  great  arohitaclnral  skill 
and  neatness,  and  with  great  economy  in  wax ;  whereas  a  onsen 
cell  it  vertioai  in  form,  olumsy  in  oonatruction,  Ita  wall*  being 
comparatively  as  thiek  aa  those  anrroonding  the  crowns  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  A  queen  ia  reared  end  hatched  with  her  heed 
downward.  Thongh  tha  qaeen'a  oell  is  much  thicker  than 
either  worker  or  drone  oell,  ahe  comes  to  perfeotion  Ironi  the 
egg  a  week  sooner  than  a  worker,  end  ten  days  sooner  then  a 
drone.  Oue  of  the  most  wonderful  thiogs  seen  in  the  economy 
of  a  bee  hive,  1*  the  taot  that  a  qaeeo  bee  is  reared  ta  pertectian 
in  fourteen  days, whereas  a  cammaa  working  bee  produced  from 
the  same  hind  of  eggs  is  twenty-one  de^e  in  the  oeli  :  nay,  if  a 
hive  lose  ita  queen,  the  bees  of  that  hive  take  eggs  set  in 
woAet  oell*,  wd  place  them  in  royal  cells,  and  there  convert 
them  into  perfect  ptinoesaee  in  six  or  seven  days'  less  time  than 
would  have  bean  oocnpled  in  rearing  them  in  worker  oelle ;  and 
the  wonder  1*  heightened  when  we  conaider  that  this  is  done  by 


bat  been  termed  royal  jelly.  What  it  U,  where  the  bee*  get  it, 
and  bow  they  mannlaotnre  it,  are  oueations  yet  to  be  solved.  An 
inreatigatloa  Into  the  qnalitlei  and  diifannces  ol  the  food  dvea 
to  youn^  queens  and  youi^  worker*  in  their  oells  woolo  be 
Inlereatang,  eepeoially  if  the  Investigation  were  nude  with  a 
view  to  aaoertain  whether  the  qneena  an  developed  Into  perfect 
fetnalea  by  the  apeoisl  tnatment  they  reoaive,  or  whether  Uie 
worker*  are  the  reoeivera  of  apecial  treatment  which  dwaif* 
and  nndan  them  imperfect  tor  life,  which  life  la  ahortened  to 
nine  montha. 

It  is  interaating  to  note  that  when  a  qneen  diei,  or  by  reaaoa 
ol  age  beoomea  oneqaal  to  her  Important  funotiona,  or  when  her 
departun  with  a  swarm  is  oontemplatad,  the  bees  rear  men 


.  .        than  "that  the  hive^ould  be  wlth- 

.    . The  supemnmerarie*  ace  of  oourae  deatroyed  and  oast 

out  of  their  hive*.  After  the  death  or  departun  of  a  queen,  and 
belon  a  auDoaasor  is  matured,  then  is  an  Interval  of  some  day* 
— oflM  ab«at  tn  day*,  and  dwlBg  thU  lUaml  •VMTtUng  gM* 
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<m  as  well  m  if  then  were  a  queen  xeigning,  or  a  zegent  in  her 
place. 

Whafc  a  foas  and  heraldry  are  made  at  the  birth  of  queen  beee ! 
The  TOinoesa  that  first  comes  to  perfection  heralds  her  olaim  to 
the  throne  by  making  some  nnaooonntable  noises  before  she 
leayea  her  oradle  cell.  She  calls  "  off,  off,  off/'  several  times, 
and  being  nnanswered,  and  so  far  as  she  knows  without  rivals, 
she  bursts  out  of  her  cell,  and  becomes  queen  of  the  hive,  utter- 
ing sounds  more  shrill  and  piercing,  somewhat  like   "peep 


peep/'  or  rawer  "pa-ay,  pa-ay—pa-ay"  spoken  by  the  human 
voice.  When  the  other  queens  come  to  perfection  they  bark 
"  off,  off,  off  "  in  their  cells,  which  barking  enrages  the  first-born 
— the  queen  of  the  oommunitv — very  much,  and  causes  her  to 
run  up  and  down  the  hive  with  muraerons  intent,  bent  on  the 
deetruotion  of  her  rivals  and  sisters.  When  the  bees  wish  to 
ewarm  they  vigilantly  guard  the  cells  containing  the  young 
princesses,  and  thus  prevent  a  collision  and  contest  that  would 
be  fataL  for  young  queens  fight  as  ferociously  as  bulldogs,  and 
with  quite  as  much  courage.  In  every  contest  between  queen 
bees  it  is  death  or  victory ;  no  quarter  is  given  or  taken.  In 
contests  between  queens  uiey  cross  and  clasp  eacJi  other  very 
dosely,  and  then  wrestle  in  the  most  violent  manner.  Their 
stings,  which  are  more  crooked  or  curved,  and  much  blunter 
than  those  of  working  bees,  are  never  used  but  in  these  royid 
battles.  No  amount  of  squeezing  with  the  human  handa  will 
provoke  them  to  use  their  stings. 

The  lives  of  the  queens  are  so  valuable  to  the  community  that 
the  greatest  provision  is  made  for  their  safety  and  preservation. 
When  two  swarms  are  united,  the  bees  doubtless  in  most 
instances  destroy  one  of  them  to  prevent  a  battle.  After  the 
swarms  have  been  flung  tocether  we  frequently  find  one  of  the 
queens  surrounded  by  a  nard  cluster  of  bees,  termed  **  a  regicidai 
knot."  So  firmly  are  these  knots  fastened  on  the  queen,  tiiat  the 
bees  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  turned  over  and  over  like  a 
cricket  ball  before  they  will  let  her  escape.  The  instinct  of 
mercy  to  both  queens  is  manifeated  by  the  beea  in  the  fact  of 
these  regicidai  knota. 

When  a  few  daya  old,  queen  beea  paaa  through  a  aeaaon  of 
danger.  At  that  age  they  leave  their  hivea  to  meet  dronea,  for 
they  are  never  fertuued  inaide  the  hive.  The  more  dronea  in 
their  hives,  and  the  more  hivea  kept  in  the  garden  or  neighbour- 
hood, the  more  likely  are  these  marriageable  queens  to  find 
matea  when  they  are  out  on  that  errand.  Manyqueena  are  loat 
on  their  marriage  toura — ^they  never  return,  wliy,  we  cannot 
aay  with  certainty.  When  a  queen  is  lon^r  out  on  theae 
erranda  than  la  uaual,  the  beea  manifest  their  concern  and  be- 
come uneaay.  If  ahe  doea  not  return  at  all  they  become  quite 
diaconaolate,  and  can  do  nothing  but  bewul  their  loaa.  Every 
few  minutes  paroxysms  of  grief  and  disappointment  seise  the 
whole  community,  and  then  they  make  a  great  noise,  running 
round  the  hive  both  inside  and  out  in  search  of  their  beloved 

J[ueen.  This  lamentation  and  woe  are  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
or  the  poor  creatures  are  in  a  most  hopeless  condition — ^they 
have  no  eggfi  in  their  hive  from  which  to  rear  a  queen.  They 
will  gladly  accept  a  q[ueen  of  any  blood  now,  and  cast  aaide  all 
notiona  of  an  hereditary  monarchy.  Nay,  let  them  have  only  a 
f^w  eggs,  and  they  will  at  once  aet  them  in  royal  cella  and  huah 
themaelves  into  a  state  of  perfect  contentment. 

Queens  go  out  for  aeveral  aucoeaaive  daya  to  meet  dronea,  but 
whether  tJoey  ever  go  out  to  meet  them  a  aecond  time — that  is, 
after  impregnation,  ia  a  queation  I  cannot  anawer.  But  it  ia 
well  known  that  when  a  queen  ia  fertiliaed  and  commenoea  to 
lay  ahe  never  requirea  the  drone  aa  long  aa  ahe  livea,  and  we 
eatimate  that  a  healthy  fertile  queen  Iajb  at  least  800,000  egga 
duly  fecundated  in  the  course  of  her  Ufe.  Queena  that  fail  to 
be  mated  during  the  firat  fourteen  daya  of  their  life  remain 
virgina  all  their  days.  Queena  that  fail  to  meet  dronea  are 
valneleaa,  being  unproductive.  They  lay  a  few  egga  only,  which 
ha/kih  into  dronea. 

Now  we  come  to  the  fertility  of  the  queen.    Many  young  folk 
fancy  that  the  tragedy  of  life  will  be  over  when  their  bridal 
cakea  will  be  broken,  whereas  in  moat  caaea  the  tragedy  and 
tusale  of  life  are  but  beginning  then;  and  ao  when  queena  have 
been  mated  they  commence  the  tuaale  of  life  ;>  and,  oh !  what  a 
tife-long  toil  ia  that  of  queen  beea.     Queena  of  their  hivea, 
mothera  of  all  their  populaliona;  for  four  years  laying  in  the 
summer  aeaaon  at  leaat  two  thouaand  egga  a-day  I    Some  truat- 
worthy  experimenta  have  indicated  four  thousand   and  aix 
thouaand  egga  per  day  each  queen.    We  are  within  the  margin 
at  two  thouaand  egga  per  queen  per  day  in  the  height  of  the 
aeaaon.    What  promgioua  fertiliiyl    How  exhauating  and  toil- 
aome  her  life  1    What  generoua  feediog  ia  neceaaary  to  keep-up 
her  atxength  1  At  what  time  and  how  long  doea  ahe  deep  ?  Who  | 
aaya  ahe  aleepe  at  all?    How  can  ahe  imd  time  to  aleep  if  ahe 
lay  from  two  thouaand  to  four  thouaand  egga  in  cella  in  twenty- 
four  hours  ?    But  really,  does  ahe  beth  lay  and  aet  her  egsa  in 
the  cells?  Most  writers  think  and  aaaert  that  ahe  is  not  amiated 
by  the  beea  in  tbia  work.    We  differ  in  opinion  from  almoat 
everybody  elae  on  this  point,  and  believe  that  the  beee  do  aaaiat 
in  the  diatrihotion  ana  aettiag  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  queen^  | 


for  she  frequently  laya  two  and  three  egga  in  one  cell,  the  auper- 
numerariea  are  removed  by  the  beea,  and  we  think  aet  in  un- 
oocu]^ed  ceUa.  Beaidea,  a  queen  haa  not  power  to  retain  her 
egga,  they  come  ao  faat.  If  placed  on  the  broad  aide  of  an  empty 
comb  the  eggp  may  be  aeen  falling  from  her  aa  ahe  moves  over 
it,  and  sometimes  eggs  fall  from  queens  as  they  laave  their  hives 
with  swarms.  And  who  haa  not  aeen  and  admired  in  a  unicomb 
hive  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  beea  attending  the  queen  as 
ahe  movea  about  the  hive  ?  Three  or  four  of  them  have  their 
heada  towarda  her  abdomen,  apparentlywatching  for  and  catch- 
ing the  eggs  as  they  drop  from  her.  When  the  oees  have  gone 
over  the  cells  in  wmoh  the  queen  hae  been  depoaiting  egga,  we 
find  that  every  cell  haa  an  egg.  and  one  only ;  we  therefore  come 
to  the  belief  that  the  beea  help  in  the  diatribution  of  the  egga, 
and  we  all  know  that  beea  take  eggs  from  worker  cells  and  set 
them  in  royal  cells  when  they  wish  to  raise  queens. 

Does  a  queen  been  govern  ner  subjects  ?  so  fer  as  queen  and 
working  bees  are  concerned  no  government  is  needed.  No 
human  monarch  had  ever  more  loyal,  dutiful  subjects  than  a 
queen  bee.  Her  people  adore  her,  study. and  provide  for  all  her 
wants,  remove  every  pebble  out  of  her  pathway,  vigilantly  wait 
upon  her  night  and  day,  will  fight  in  her  defence,  and  pine  and 
die  if  th^  lose  her.  A  queen  fives  four  years,  and  ahe  becomes 
alighUy  oarker  in  colour  and  alower  in  her  movements  every 
year.  When  old  age  and  incapacity  come  upon  her,  aa  they 
lortuuately  do  in  aummer  time,  the  beea  prepare  for  her  death  by 
setting  egga  in  royal  cella.  But  aometimes  ahe  lingera  longer 
than  expected,  and  the  beea  are  compelled  to  oaat  her  out  alive. 
If  ahe  crawl  back  into  tJbie  hive  they  cast  her  out  again,  but 
abstain  from  killing  her.  It  is  a  melancholy  end  to  a  useful 
life,  causing  a  pang  of  sorrow  to  all  right-minded  spectators. 
The  value  of  a  queen  in  a  hive  is  seen  in  the  practice  of  dethron- 
ing an  old  one  in  her  dotage,  and  providing,  while  it  ia  poasible, 
a  successor  to  the  throne.— A.  PaTTioBsw,  Sale,  Oheahire. 


Thb  Illustbitxd  PiaaoN  Book. — The  first  number  of  this 
has  been  published ;  and  as  the  practical  portion  ia  contributed 
by  Mr.  Fulton  and  the  illuatrationa  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  it  may  be 
expected  to  be  a  worthy  companion  of  "  The  lUuatrated  Poultry 
Book."  

MB.  PETTIGBEW  ON  HONESTY  AMONG 

BEE-EEEPEBS. 

Br  your  number  of  April  2nd  Mr.  Pettigrew  writea  aa  follows : 
— "The  teaching  of  experience  will  lead  all  honeat  practical 
apiariana,  aeeking  g^reat  reeulta,  to  use  atraw  hivea  of  aimple 
oonatruction,  large  aize,  and  beautiful  build."  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  Thb  Com.aB  GABDBifSB  and  Joubnai.  or  Hobti- 
ouLTUBB  from  its  earliest  daya,  and  have  been  a  writer  on  beea 
and  bee-keeping  in  its  pag^ea  almoat  from  the  firat,  and  oontinu- 
oualy  up  to  the  preaent  time.  It  ia  well  known  to  aU  my  old 
frienda  that  "  the  teaching  of  experience "  led  me  many  years 
ago  to  discard  straw  and  to  adopt  wooden  hivea  aa  in  every 
respect  preferable.  I  leave  them  to  say  whether  I  am  an 
'*  honeat  practical  apiarian  "  or  not.  Let  Mr.  Petti^ew  "  use 
and  recommend  straw  hives  of  considerable  dimensione :"  no 
one  will  question  his  periect  right  to  recommend  what  he  has 
found  practically  most  useful,  neither  will  anyone  doubt  hia 
periect  honeafy  in  ao  doing;  but  good  taste,  to  aay  the  least, 
should  lead  hun  to  abstain  from  questioning  other  people's 
honesty  when  they  use  and  recommend  other  hives,  and  be- 
lieve from  their  own  experience,  as  I  do,  that  wooden  hives, 
if  not  cheaper  at  first,  are  cheaper  in  the  end,  and  **  better  for 
health  and  honey,  and  more  eaaily  managed  than"  atraw 
hive8.~B.  &  W. 


Thb  Gbbat  Yibkoxtth  Poultby  Show.— At  the  next  Show, 
to  be  held  December  16th  and  17th,  a  daaa  ia  to  be  provided 
exduaively  for  the  improvement  of  poultry-breeding  by  farmers 
and  cottagera,  which  ia  no  doubt  verv  much  needed  in  thia 
countacy.  It  ia  the  object  of  the  Great  Yarmouth  Poultry  Aaao- 
ciation  to  induce  them  to  breed  a  good  fowl  for  both  taSle  and 
laying  purpoaea  by  making  a  olaas  for  Dorkings  (cockerel  and 
pulle^  natohed  in  the  present  year^  price  not  to  exceed  £2  per 


almost  exclusively  farmers  and  cottagers.    The  entry  fee  for 
thia  daas  will  be  48.   

OUB  LETIEB  BOX. 

BLAOXBUBif  PovltbtShow.— ^*Ju8Tiaii,'*a  moeeaBfal  exhiUfeor  at  thia 
Show,  bald  mo-It  ia  Jaauuy,  hag  Bude  two  sppUoatioiu  to  tha  Seoratazy  for 
the  prize  monej  awarded.  Theae  eommanteattflins  hare  passed  nnheeded. 
Proeeed  against  the  Seoretaiy  in  the  Ooontr  Owt. 

BaoKLBT  PouLTBT  Bbow  (F.  0.  ffoMord).— We  will  keep  yoor  letter,  and 
pubUeh  it  if  neeesaazy,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  prarioaa  eoneapondeiioe  with 
thefleentaiy;  hat  the  faeta  of  the  eaae  and  the  iodgaMBt  with  ooats  in  your 
fafoor  ten  the  true  tale,  and  the  pehUa  appcasiata  iL 
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W«b*v»al«a9ihtMrd,  Mdoor  «BmtdinfM  JnatlAM  lu  in  Mtoviig 
th«  yolk  of  nw-laid  eggi  is  pater  than  thoae  that  have  been  laid 
It  is  Tai7  Vktij  that,  as  joat  pnllets  get  older  and  the  weather  gets 
the  yolks  nffl  be  daiker.  The  eggsirlU  be  no  better.  Tour  fsMteg 
bad.  BnbstilateBMalflor barley;  dtoeoitiiiiie the eattbege leaves sgad 
Too  maif  oenMima  the  bolkd  meat,  aod  aar  give  a 
on  tha  day*  nhsB  foa  give  no 


fMBk 
be  had. 

ifti  that 
days. 


is  Teiy 
oi 


PiBnoMB  AMB  Onoon  Coohbm  id  fiu&scrttw).— Oori 
qnoittoo,  "*  How  do  th^  dfit«>?»  ia- 

"The  only  diflsranav 
la'tvizttweedladui 

Beeondly,  the  legs  thooia  be  yeBew,  nsgnriany  in  the  eoeks.  As  the  birdir  get 
aliflvthalega  beeosae  paler.  Thirdly,  Taltai»>heofc8d  fltesas  hsTfaig  stanog 
ftatheiagfowlBff  above  the  knee,  bat  pcQieotiag  ftosa  it  baokwards  and  down- 
wards.   Bach  bnds  ihoold  be  put  iatolthe  stooq^ 

BiJDi  woR  TowTL  HousB  (£.  Jr.V— Leave  the  floor  as  it  is»  unless  yea  add 
toit8oaBaehaIk,ekiy,andflpavel,andhafaitiamnkedharddown.  Yon  most 
enlsin  the  else  and  the  nature  of  the  mn  the  birds  oaa  have.  Too  need  not 
take  aqy  msasBres  against  the  rats.  Let  yoor  perBhes  be  within  2  f eet  of  the 
groond,  and  made  of  fir  or  other  poles  14  inehes  in  oiiionnifer«noe,  aawn  in 
half,  and  laid  on  ledgee  or  props.  The  voand  side  ahoold  be  nppennoet,  mid 
the  faatk  ihooId  be  left  on  (fce  wood.  Yon  een  make  soaae  hquig  boxes  by 
fketening  pieees  of  wood  against  the  wall,  or,  better  gtill,  yon  mayhsve  than 
quite  moveable.  A  box  9  feet  long  and  1  foot  deep,  divided  in  the  centre,  and 
open  in  front  with  the  exoeption  of  a  2-inoh  bead,  will  serve  for  fifteen  hens 
to  lay  in.    If  yoor  nnmber  is  larger  have  two  soeh. 

Cswa-GoBUBs  (IT.  X.  C(W«).— Many  penons  write  of  breeds  they  have 
never  kept    We  assBrt,  as  we  did  before,  that  Crdve-CoBura  axe  great 


QBOvm  Oats  (Jfrni).— Cafcmeal  and  groond  oats  are  not  eqtuiQy  good  for 
fowls.  Mr.  AgaAe,  Slaagfaam  MHIb,  Crawley,  Sussex,  sells  groond  oals,  and 
we  have  had  veiy  good  ones  from  a  dealer  in  Kingston.  We  tfaiafc  his  ~^««m> 
is  Iftunh,  and  his  ftUmss  Uarhst  PlaeSi 

Tuaxnr  Smnre  oh  Twurt-twd  lEaoa  (Dork  Brakauty-^Jt  the  Toifcey 
is  to  oome  off  at  the  same  tiaae  as  soma  haos  yoa  will  have  no  diflBeoltiy  in 
making  the  latter  take  to  all  the  nhiftkwna,  bot  yoo  may  have  difBoolty  if  there 
is  difference  in  age.  It  is  possible  to  rear  them  without  a  mother  1^  patting 
tham  eveiy  night  in  a  basket  lined  with  flaanel,  and  staffed  between  the 
wieker  and  flamul  with  hay.  This  most  be  pot  in  a  plaoe  where  there  is  no 
draught  at  night,  and  the  ohlokens  most  be  fed  at  daytreak.  Booh  generally 
0OW  op  more  or  less  deformed.  You  eannot  keqp  eggs  in  the  way  yoo  name. 
They  most  be  fhmi  eontaet  with  air.  We  keep  oors  in  slaked  Ume,  and  they 
doweU. 

Ghxcxxxs  with  Lsos  Extkxbbd  SionwATS  (B.  F,  H.).— Artifieial  mothers 
for  chicfains  am  like  baby>ftaming  for  ohildrmk— mere  ^pologlee  for  the  real 
thing.  We  wonder  more  are  not  rf«»<V^y  afleeted.  We  have  seen  thousands 
of  ohiekens  reared  in  this  way  years  ago,  and  it  was  painfully  evident  with 
them  aU  that  something  had  gone  wxoi«  with  them.  Borne  eanied  their  heads 
on  one  side,  some  were  double>jointed,  many  were  hompbaekad,  and  the  sao- 
eessfnl  were  small  and  attenuated  thoogh  old.  All  you  ean  do  for  them  is  to 
give  them  nothing  but  good  beer  to  driakTand  to  feed  on  chopped  egyr,  chopped 
cooked  meat,  bnad  and  mOk,  and  bread  and  ala.  9MI  the  last  half  hoar  of 
day,  at  night,  and  the  first  in  the 


Fxasasvxmi  Eooa  (J.  IF.).~We  pressrve  the  ens  when  in  gnat  plenty, 
and  th«y  keep  till  the  time  of  year  comes  noadagaBi.  The  moot  import^ 
point  to  observe  is,  they  most  be  pot  away  fresh.  Take  a  vessel— we  ose  a 
hread'pan ;  cover  the  bottom  with  slaked  lime  of  such  oonsistenoe  that  the  eags 
will  remain  in  the  position  in  which  they  axe  placed;  fill  the  lime  as  full  as  it 
wm  hold  them  Dpri^t  on  their  small  ends.  When  it  is  full  cover  over  with 
slaked  lime  deep  enough  to  hold  another  hiyer,  and  so  on  till  the  pan  is  fnlL 
The  Borfaee  most  then  be  madegoodand  earefol]yoovered,n0egg  being  vMble. 
By  this  nlan  we  have  alwv«  ft  good  supply  of  eggs  aU  the  year  xoan£  They 
are  exceuent  for  all  cnlinaiy  pozpoeee,  and  by  no  means  to  be  ^i^apft^  on  the 
hreakftot  table,  thoogh  thqr  may  have  been  some  months  in  Hwia. 

Old  Mobxab  (A  WotM-be  Fowl-fancier),— Jt  is  one  of  the  best  things  yoo 
can  have  in  yoor  pouitxy  ron.  It  is  a  good  arrangement  to  have  some  mixed 
with  ssnd  or  coal  ashes,  and  a  heap  kept  dry  under  a  shed  for  the  fowls  to 
bosk  in. 

BmriBU  PxoBOHS  roH  a  Lon  f  J«ltiw).~We  recommend  yoo  to  keep 
only  one  variety  of  Pigeons  in  yoor  loft,  the  dlnaensions  of  which  yoo  give  nL 
Bants  are  best  kept  on  the  groond  floor  in  a  shed  or  oat-house  of  any  fch*4, 
as  they  are  too  heavy  to  fly  high.  Fantails  would  do,  but  they  aia  also  best 
kept  low  down,  and  where  they  cannot  catch  the  wind.  We  think  high-flying 
TomUers  would  soit  yoo,  or  Antwerpe. 

Ajitb  ih  Hzvxs  (0.  H.  Jff.).— We  do  not  think  that  either  Ume  or  soot  round 
the  posts  of  yoor  hives  wlB  keep  the  ants  from  entering.  Gas  tar  painted  on 
the  posts  wonld  probaUy  aoDswer.  A  gotter  of  water,  however  nanow,  weald 
nratect  the  hi'ves  from  oats.  As  their  nest  is  under  the  waQs  of  yoor  giesn- 
hoose,  yon  maj  destrqy  thoosands  of  tham  with  saocera  of  lieado  plaeed 
nearer  to  them  than  yoor  bees.  By-and-by  your  hives  will  become  fnUctf 
bees  and  have  plenty  of  sentinels  at  the  doors. 

BBonic  Combs  (J.  0.).— If  you  were  to  examine  yoor  hive  yoo  would 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  broken  combs  which  the  bees  carry  outside.  A 
comb  may  have  fallen,  or  mice  may  have  been  amongst  the  combs  inside ;  bot 
when  bees  build  eombs  in  aatomn  from  syrep  snppUed  in  abnndance,  they 
generally  madEe  the  cells  twice  their  nsoal  depiL  As  yoor  hive  had  its 
combs  Imilt  in  aatomn  from  soger  and  water,  the  probability  is  great  that  the 
broken  combe  yoa  see  are  mer^  parts  or  parings  of  the  oeUs  indoh  the  bees 
have  cot  off  in  reducing  tham  to  a  proper  depth  (about  half  an  inch)  for 
breeding  purposes.— A.  P. 

AsnzNa  a  Lioukian  Qimu  (A.  J,  B.).— ISeighboar  A  Sons,  Begent  Street, 
import  Ligurian  queens  for  sale.  The  nanal  mode  of  istoida^ig  ♦ti«fn  to 
•took  hives  is  first  to  deprive  the  stoeks  of  thehr  present  qoeou,  and  two  days 
after  to  give  them  the  Uguriaas;  and  sometimes  the  TjgwTf«tns  are  plaeed  in 
wire  eaaes,  and  thus  introduced.  The  cages  are  to  prevent  the  beea  wiWig 
them  when  they  first  meet.  After  they  have  been  caged  amongst  the  bees 
ratywfirar  IMNDS  Ike  cages  are  lemoved  and  the  queens  left.  When  the 
of  ahtveareBioanlng  fhe  loss  of  their  own  qoeen  th^  win  gtedly  m- 


fbr 


sd.    By  stiimgly 
telRMnielloB  e# : 


beeai«lii«id  that  they  wll  be  killed  by  the beM of  qneonless hives, 
inloes  of  Iiignrfan  qoeens  vary,  and  may  be  ascertained  of  the  dealers. 

Ooma  lanenD— OkTRiauBBB  HaHar— IxamaGxoB  (Jn>  OWftd  Sub- 
eeri>er)^-The  eonhe  team  which  yen  drove  the  bees  last  v«ar,  and  which  yon 
say  are  being  polverissd  by  animriwila^,  are  not  eUgibie  tor  goide  oomha. 
Hon«y  is  maiketahle  in  a  «ijs(al1iBed  state  among  people  who  know  genodne 
honsy  from  that  which  is  manofactoied ;  bot  if  yoo  find  it  otherviee  in  yoor 
ndghboorfaood  yoo  can  easily  liooefy  it,  and  thoa  make  it  lla^d,  by  the 
plication  of  heat.  A  jar  of  esnMed  haogy  plaeed  in  an  oil 
transparent  and  UqaftdwithootdstxiBiant  to  thehonsy.  Yos 
which  yog  desarihe  is,  Bhe  maaqr  others^  not  sailsfaii  (ii  j  In  its 
invented  and  made  it  yooraelf  ,  yoo  axe  mora  likely  to  be  able  to  Improve  ii 
than  we  are,  ISor  we  have  not  yet  seen  one  that  perAnms  its  work  in  a 
satlaflaetury  manner.  It  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  American  stinger  eost- 
taiahig  thalateat  improvesasnU  will  be  of  any  advanti«e  to  the 
ef  thia  ooantcy.    Onr  haagor  tn  evidanee  en  this  pohrt  has  not  yet 


A  Babbd  House  (C.  M,  JL),r^Waf  so  saull  a  hoosa  a  gn 
wonld  be  best,  with  a  tabs  to  catty  tha  fomes  into  the  open  air  or  «^j/*»*<"g 
chimney. 

OnnTBOunM  (A.  JiMns).— Meyriek's  "Hones  Dogs  and  Bpoctlng  Bo^s" 
will  soit  yoo.  It  glvee  foil  Inlrmnation.Qn  the  topies  yoo  mantten.  Thepiioa 
is  smalL    PabUshed  by  Ifr.  Tan  Yoont. 


MIZBOBOLOOIOAL  OBBXBYATIOIVS, 
Oamdbii  Bquasv,  LoHixm. 
Lat.  51«  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0"  8'  (T  W. ;  Amtude  111  feet. 


Datb. 

lAJi. 

Br  n 

OB  DAT. 

UTd. 

Hygromai 
ter. 

go 

Shade  lea. 

peratore. 

Badiatlon 
Temperatore. 

M 

ApriL 

Biy. 

Wat. 

UatK. 

iriw. 

In     1   On 
son.  'graaa 

We.  1 
Th.    1 
FrL    8 
Sat.  4 
Son.  6 
Uo.   6 
To.    T 

Inehes. 
80J06I 
19J86 
10.108 
19  409 
18.616 
S9.769 
M.040 

deg. 
41.0 

88.4 
51.1 
44.8 
46.5 
46.8 
49.0 

49.9 
46.S 
49.1 

41.8 
41.8 
44.0 

N.W. 

8.W. 
N.W. 

W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

W. 

deg. 
46.8 
47.8 
48.8 

46.8 
4f.8 
46.8 
46.7 

67.1 
66.6 

47  8 
6S.6 
68.4 
60.4 

66.8 

deg. 

87.8 
46.8 
47.8 
87.1 

40.4 
88.8 
84.1 

deg. 
106b8 

7A6 
104.6 

78.0 
104J 
109.8 
1008 

%.- 

46J 
44JI 

84.1 
89J 
189 

mi 

In. 

0.01ft 
OJM 
0J» 

0JBI4 

Means 

11.097 

48.9 

44.6 

46.6 

89.6 

i97.1 

86.7 

0j64S 

BBMABK8. 

Ist— Fine  bat  boisteroos  all  day;  very  ilne  ni^t. 

Snd.— Fine  morning,  bot  freqoent  showers,  imd  wy  high  wind  dndng  tba 

aftei^part  of  the  day. 
8kd.— Wind  etill  high ;  day  moderately  bright,  bot  with  froqnent  ahoweia. 
4th.— Bain  at  8  A.X.,  cold,  wet,  and  windy,  some  abort  intervals  bright,  bat  on 

the  whole  a  veiT  uncomfortable  day. 
Sth.— Wet  eariy,  bat  cleared  off  before  11  AJL,  after  which  time  it  was  fsir  I 


6th.— A  most  beantlfU  day  thnosboot,  and  a  very  fine  sonset. 
7th.— Another  bcantifal  day,  but  not  qoite  eqoal  to  the  preeeding  one,  ftom 
the  wind  being  rather  colder. 
The  mean  temperature  very  slightly  below  that  of  last  week,  bat  greater 
range,  the  mavlma  being  higher  and  the  mttiima  lower  than  during  thai 
time.     Bemaiimbly  pernstent  hig^  winds  dosing  the  early  part.— O.  J. 

bYMOHS.  

0071NT  OAEDEN  MABKST.— Apbil  8. 

Uabxxts  are  much  inflaenced  by  the  holidays,  and  very  Uttle  altaraftkm 
has  taken  phMC.  New  Onapee  and  Strawberriee  are  more  freely  supplied,  th* 
latter  in  exoeos  of  the  demand. 


vauiT. 


Apples i  sieve  1 

Awloote dos.  0 

Gnerrles l^lb.  0 

Chestnats bushel  10 

Currants 1  aieve  0 

Black do.  0 

FIgs.t dos.  0 

FUberte lb.  1 

Gobs lb.  1 

Ooosebencies quart  0 

Grapes, boUioose....  lb.  1 

Lemons ^100  4 

Melons each  0 


Artichokes dos.  8 

Asparagus 9*100  4 

French  U 

Beans, Kidney....   ¥"103  1 

Beet,  Bed dos  1 

Broccoli handle  0 

Gabbage dos.  1 

Givslrams ^100  0 

Garrots bunch  0 

GteaUfiower doa.  8 

Gelery bundle  1 

Goleworfa. .  doa.bonohes  I 

Ooeambers «..  each  1 

piolding  «•.•«.••  doa.  0 

Badive....^ doa.  % 

Fennel bonch  Q 

(larUo lb.  0 

^Keroa. ...  a. ...... ..aoBoa  0 

Hofseradish handle  1 

Leeks • boneh  0 

Lettoee des.  1 


d.  8.  d. 
OtoS  0 
0     0 

0 
10 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

1 
1 

0 
10 

11 

0 


^Ib. 


MMberrles 

Nectarinea 

OraDges V-lOO 

Peaches dos. 

Peare,  kitchen doa. 

deJMcrt dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums t  sieve 

Soinces dos. 
aspbnnries lb. 

Strawberriee ^os. 

Wahiots boahel  10 

ditto VUO   1 


d.  8.d. 
OtoO  0 
0  0  O 
16   0 

0  e 

8   0 

10    0 
8    0 

0  o 
0 

0 

1 
u 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 


e 

0 

6 

o 

0 


V20ETABLX8. 

d.  a.d. 
Oto6    0 

0  10    0 

0  £0    0 

0  0    0 

0  8    0 

•  14 
0  16 
0  0  0 
6  0  0 
0  6  0 
6  10 

•  40 
0  8  0 
0  0  0 
0  0   0 

•  00 

•  00 
8  0  0 
0  4  9 
8  0  0 
0  4   9 


Moshrooms pottle  1 

Mnataxd  ft  Cress.. punnet  0 

Onions Doshel   4 

pickling quart   0 

Paraley  per  dos.  bunohea  4 

ParsB^ dos.  0 

Peas quart  10 

Potatoea bushel  8 

Kidney do.  0 

Bound. do.   0 

Badiahes..  di/S.bQnchea   1 

Bhubarb bundle   0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
• 
• 
0 
0 
0 


Salsafy. 

Savoya. dos. 

Beoraonera bondle 

SeaJcale basket 

BhaHots lb. 

Bplnaah..M bushel 

Tomatoea doa. 

Turnips  ...........  .bunch 


d.    B.d 
Otol  u 

%  0 
7 
0 

• 
I 
0 
4 
• 
• 
1 
1 
U 
1 
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WHY  SHOULD  FEUTT  DROP  AT  STONING 

TIM£? 

FRANKLY  confess  my  iaAbOi^  to  fblly 
ftDswer  ilus  question.  I  bring  ii  ibsrwavd 
merely  that  observationB  and  notes  nsAy  be 
made  nitti  a  view  to  soIts  the  prohlem.  Is 
it  from  a  defioieney  of  sometfaong  in  the  soil? 
Is  It  inm  wasAfe  wood  or  xmpexleotly  fer- 
tilised l!(m«p»?  inniffioient  ibliage,  too  mnoh 
vigour,  too  tsmah  ftre  heat,  or  too  Httto  light  ? 
or  is  tt  only  Natore^s  resentment  to  oTer- 
cropping  ?  It  is  a  perfectly  natural  opera- 
tion, and  its  ffttlnres  ought  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  not 
ereditable  to  our  modem  enlightened  gardeners  to  be 
obliged  to  have  their  fruit  half-grown  betoe  they  dare 
thin  it.  For  my  own  past  I  eaanot  think  ttaob  good  is 
done  to  the  troes  by  tbiBBiBg  the  frait  after  the  stonong 
16  completed,  as  there  is  then  no  more  hard  work  to  be 
done.  If  one  leaves  ail  the  Mooms  to  see  wUeh  set  best> 
asid  allele  fralt  to  see  whioh-go  through  the  flto&mg 
j^moess  best,  why  not  wait  attoth^irtage,  and  see  which 
ripen  best  f  It  is  only  a  guabtion  of  a  little  extra  feed^ 
ing,  and  fruit  trees  wm  bear  an  abundance  of  that  yi^hMm. 
the  fruit  is  half  grown,  if  tha  foliage  is  healthy  and  the 
crop  a  heavy  one. 

^  According  to  my  own  observations  the  fruit  is  not  so 
likely  to  drop  when  the  orc^  is  a  moderate  one  as  when 
it  is  either  too  lioht  or  too  heavy,  nor  with  out-door  troes 
as  with  those  wMoh  are  hard  fovoad,  nor  with  trees  of 
moderate  age  which  make  growth  of  regular  and  moderate 
sise  as  compared  with  tiu«e  whi^  are  young  and  vigors 
ous,  and  wbioh  make  some  shoots  mucOi  stronger  thaa 
others,  especiaDy  if  sttdh  strong  shoots  be  hard  pnmed  in 
winter. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  insufflciant  thinning  of  the  shoots 
in  summer,  and  consequently  imperfect  ripening  of  tlie 
wood,  dryness  at  the  root  in  winter— iiot  bearing  m  mind 
that  ihe  roots  of  the  it^lum  tree  and  its  allies  are  always 
in  action  before  the  npp^r  part  of  the  tree— a- quantUy 
of  vegokaUe  maaonre  in  the  border,  too  late  pruimig,  too 
soon  disbuddrng,  and  too  late  thimaMig  of  the  fruit,  all 
tend  to  cause  iAm  fhut  to  fall  at  stomng  time.  Winter  and 
luring  pruning  flhould  be  aboHsked  frmoi  our  fruit  gaidens 
mr  ever.  Excepting  newly-phnoted  trees  no  pruning 
should  be  done  affcer  November,  and  only  then  snob  as 
cannot  be  done  earlier,  as  brandbes  which  have  borne 
fruit  and  are  not  again  required,  and  unripe  dioots.  AH 
thinning  which  can  be  done  should  be  completed  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  while  the  leaves  are  healthy  and 
have  the  power  of  curing  the  wounds,  and  also  to  enable 
the  light  and  air  to  rcMh  better  the  remaixnag  dioots. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  leave  the  pruning  of  Peack  And 
other  trees  till  just  as  they  are  comdii^  into  Idoom;  it  does 
m)t' retard  them  one  hour,  and  it  must  do  them  an  in* 
eaionlable  amount  of  harm. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  trees  in  a  perfecfUv 
hesJthy  state,  and  which  are  not  overcropped,  get  thronsh 
the  stoning  process  more  quickly  as  w^  as  more  saf^y 
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than  those  whi<Ai  are  not  in  so  good  a  condition.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  tell  when  they  are  stoning,  they  hardly 
seem  to  stand  still  at  all.  I  am  positive  1  have  known 
one  or  two  Vines  of  which  the  fruit  kept  swelling  all  the 
tone  it  was  stoning.  It  is  ^so  a  fekct  that  it  is  not  the 
most  forward  fruit  which  falls  at  stoning,  but  that  whieh 
is  oompaM^vely  small  and  late,  and  has  allowed  tiie 
forward  Indt  to  awropriate  all  tiie  good  things  to  itself. 
As  a  rule,  too,  I  thmk  the  fruit  that  falls  has  not  com- 
menced  to  form  the  hard  substance  at  all. 

Disbudding  is  fftktaa  done  too  soon  and  too  much  at  one 
time ;  it  fiiic^d  not  be  commenced  till  the  petals  have 
fallen,  and  t3ien  it  is  better  to  do  it  very  gradually,  rang 
over  the  trees  several  times.  I  think,  too,  the  shooto 
immediately  before  the  fruits  are  often  stopped  too  closely ; 
it  is  better  to  allow  them  to  grow  8  or  4  inches,  and  then 
afterwards  a  leaf  or  two  can  be  spared  from  the  base,  so 
as  to  admit  light  to  the  fruit.  .  It  is  not  enough  to  admit 
light  to  the  fruit  just  before  ripening  time,  they  should 
always  have  Mglit ;  some  oi  the  higher-c<4oured  Necta- 
rines will  show  the  b^efit  of  this  before  they  are  half- 
grown,  being  ef  a  darker  colour  and  hardier-looking  than 
those  wlueh  are  grown  in  comparative  shade.  They 
always  retain  their  superiority,  colouring  before  they  are 
really  ripe,  and  having  a  flavour  as  superior  to  those 
grown  in  the  shade  as  the  latter  have  to  a  Turnip. 

When  the  stoning  is  fairly  over  all  useless  txrandios 
should  be  out  dean  out  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and 
the  shoots  for  fimiting  the  following  year  should  be  well 
eared  for.  l%Eose  having  the  fruit  on  may  be  tied  in  any 
conceivable  way  to  get  all  the  light  and  air  possible ;  u 
is  only  the  fruit  to  be  cared  for  on  these  now,  as  the 
shoots  wiU  be  cut  awi^  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered. 
— ^William  Tatlob. 


HSAnura  by  lime-burning. 

I  Kivn  read  with  interest  the  various  articles  whick 
ajipeared  in  the  Journal  for  the  last  year  bearing  on  fuel 
and  the  diflprent  modes  of  heating  horticultural  buildings ; 
for  since  coal  has  risen  to  such  a  price  it  behovos  every 
gurdoner  to  apply  himself  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possiblo 
not  oi^y  the  best  and  oheapest  fuel,  but  also  the  best  and 
most  etfootHn  apparatus.  I  have  had  conriderable  ex- 
perience in  various  forms  of  heating  apparatuses,  and  it 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  hear  what  I  have 
to  say  on  the  subject.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to 
those  I  have  in  use  at  this  place. 

First,  there  is  an  ordinal^  saddle  boiler,  which  heate 
a  span-roofed  house.  This  is  a  sort  of  mixed  greenhouse| 
so  that  the  boiler  is  not  much  used,  except  in  winter.' 
The  next  is  an  u|^ht  tubular  boiler  heating  another 
8pan4rooi^  but  it  is  in  use  almost  all  the  year  round ;  it  is 
a  stove,  Melon  house,  and  greenhouse.  Both  these  boikars 
answer  the  purpose  for  wmch  they  were  intended,  except 
ilie  common  c^nplaint — waste  of  fuel,  together  with  the 
uncertainty  of  heating  and  all  the  other  incidents  and 
accidents  connected  with  careless  stoldng. 

My  chief  remarks  refer  to  my  third  and^last,  though  by 
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no  meanB  least,  apparatas — ^it  is  that  desoribed  by  Mr.  Bobson, 
in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.,  as  *<  a  boiler  heated  from  a  fire 
which  also  acts  as  a  sort  of  limekiln;"  and  he  adds,  "  I  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  a  year  or  two  do  not  consign  it  to  neglect,  if 
not  obliTion."  I  can  assure  Mr.  Bobson  if  he  saw  the  appa- 
ratus working  he  wonld  not  speak  so  lightly  of  it,  and  I  often 
wonder  tiiat  any  practical  man  conld  have  any  doubts  about 
it.  The  vexy  fact  of  a  good  saddle  boiler  being  on  the  top  of  a 
red-hot  limekiln  ought  to  conTince  even  the  prejudiced  of  its 
heating  powers ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  your  readers  as 
haye  not  seen  it,  or  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  its 
merits,  I  will  state  some  facts  which  I  consider  prore  it  superior 
to  aU  other  apparatuses  yet  inrented. 

Our  apparatus,  being  on  a  small  scale,  requires  attention — 
i.e,,  drawing  and  charging  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but 
only  twice-— once  in  the  morning  and  once  in  the  erening,  and 
this  occupies  about  an  hour  each  time,  and  is  done  by  an  or- 
dinary labouring  man.  Thus,  in  the  first  instance  it  is  superior 
to  any  other  system — namely,  effecting  a  saving  of  time  and 
labour,  and  affording  an  absolute  certainty  of  a  steady  heat,  for 
when  it  is  charged  in  the  morning  the  gardener  need  never 
look  at  it  through  the  day,  and  when  charged  in  the  evening 
he  may  rest  quietly  on  his  bed,  and  have  no  fears  about  the 
heat  of  his  houses.  In  the  next  place  it  is  superior  to  any 
otiier  system  in  point  of  economy,  for  other  systems  are  a 
heavy  tax,  but  this  is  no  expense.  I  imagine  some  will  ask, 
«<  Does  anyone  mean  to  say  that  a  large  range  of  houses  can 
be  heated  free  of  expense?"  Yes,  it  is  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a  considerable  profit  besides. 
In  a  locality  where  culm  is  cheap  and  limestone  at  hand,  the 
lime  that  is  burned  will  pay  for  culm  and  labour,  and  show 
a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of  the  system.  Of  course, 
where  culm  is  dear  and  limestone  to  be  brought  a  long  dis- 
tance, the  result  in  point  of  economy  will  be  in  proportion. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  result  of  our  expe- 
rience since  the  apparatus  was  erected. 

From  Dee.  18^^,1878,  to  April  10<h,  1874. 

£    »,   d. 
Quuittfcyof  ]iiiiebiuned860baireIs,Tftlaedat8«.perbftR«l..  86   0   0 

£    «. 

Onlm  used  to  boxn  lime,  18  tons  at  lfi».  M, 11    6 

OfttriaAe  of  ealm 11    6 

▲  nuuTB  iime,iiielnding  ahone  to  dzaw  limestone, )     n  io_tM   n    a 
aboat9«.  per  week   J     7  18-«i^8_0 

Beleooe  In  ixfcnx  ot  appaiatu £5  17    0 

Our  new  range,  which  is  heated  by  Mr.  Oowan*s  systemi 
consists  of  a  conservatory,  three  vineries,  and  a  Peach  house— 
in  all  100  feet  long,  and  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Boyd,  of  Paisley ; 
and  the  whole,  including  the  heating  apparatus,  is  much  ad- 
mired by  all  who  have  seen  it. — Thoicas  Clabeb,  Gardener  to 
Lord  Clanrnorris,  Creg-clare,  Ireland, 


GLEICHENIAS. 


I  BBjoiCE  to  find  from  "  Expebto  Gbbdb^s  "  letter  in  our 
Journal  of  the  9th  inst.,  that  I  am  personally  known  to  him, 
and  I  assure  him  that  he  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  at  my 
house  whenever  he  may  honour  me  with  a  visit.  He  iprill,  I 
hope,  see  not  only  the  Gleichenias  to  admire,  but  a  real^  fine 
collection  of  Ferns,  British  and  exotic.  I  am  just  now  remov- 
ing them  all  from  my  late  to  my  present  residence,  and  I  hope 
in  a  little  while,  with  your  kind  permission  and  indulgence,  to 
write  for  some  of  the  readers  of  *<  our  Journal "  interested  in 
the  culture  of  my  favourites,  a  description  of  my  new  femecies, 
their  style,  proportions,  mode  of  shading,  heating,  and  form 
of  construction  generally,  with  an  account  also  of  their  con- 
tents, which  will,  I  trust,  be  of  some  little  interest  to  all,  and 
of  use  to  some  of  your  readers. 

I  think  that  a  considerable  difference  exists  between  my 
compost  for  these  grand  plants  and  that  recommended  by  our 
Mend  your  correspondent.  I  use  no  peat  whatever;  good, 
litrong,  fibrous  loam  (not  light  and  sandy)  and  a  little  leaf 
mould.  It  is  the  peat  that  I  dislike,  as  I  do  not  think  it  good 
for  them.  I  am  afraid  my  views  on  a  cool  fernery  and  a  wann 
greenhouse  differ  rather  from  those  of  <*  Exp^io  Cbxdb.**  I 
call  a  warm  greenhouse  a  kind  of  stove,  or  approaching  it  at 
any  rate.  Take  Gleichenia  fiabellata  for  an  example*  I  grew 
it  last  year  with  my  British  Ferns— no  heat  at  all  beyond 
what  a  flow-and-retum  2-inch  pipe  could  give  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house  on  a  damp  or  very  cold  day,  and  there  it 
flourished  amazingly,  defying  those  villunous  thrips  which 
are  the  great  enemy  of  all  Ferns,  and  expanding  its  fine  ^ossy 


fronds  in  all  their  beaufy.  I  shall  do  the  same  this  year. 
That  treatment  I  call  decidedly  cold.  My  large  specimen  of 
rupeetris  is  now  growing  in  the  same  house  witii  my  plants  of 
Adiantum  farleyense^  DavaUia  Mooreana,  Gymnogrammas,  drc. 
This  is  true  stove  neat,  and  some  of  my  other  Gleieheniae, 
miorophylla,  dicarpa,  hedstophylla,  and  spelunce  are  in  an- 
other house  several  degrees  cooler.  This  I  call  a  warm  green- 
house. A  cold  and  a  cool  fernery  are  with  me  identical,  and  I 
always  so  speiJc  of  them. 

I  i&iould  like  **  Expsbto  Cuds  "  to  come  here  about  a  week 
before  the  Manchester  Show  if  he  oould  manage  it,  and  to 
stay  with  me  till  he  is  tired.  PossiUv  I  may  meet  him  at  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Mieholls*  plants  the  end  of  this  month. — T.  M. 
Shuttlxwobth,  F  JI.H.S.,  Howick  Houaet  Preston, 
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KOSBS. 

I  HAVK  already  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the  soil  of  my 
garden,  that  while  it  is  suitable  for  most  of  the  things  that  I 
grow,  it  is  not  so  suitable  as  I  could  wish  for  Boses ;  and 
indeed,  were  it  not  for  that  adxoirable  stock  the  Manetti,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  grow  them  at  all. '  The  Briar  would  not 
live  long  or  do  w^  in  the  light  rich  soil  which  I  can  appro- 
priate to  my  Bose  garden,  and  I  am  therefore  one  of  those  who 
*«  go  in  "  for  Manetti  con  amore.  The  "  howl,"  too,  to  which 
I  have  given  utterance  more  than  once  on  the  subject  of  orange 
fungus  will  show  that  I  have  met  with  discomfiture  in  my 
attempts  to  grow  them ;  but  this  I  have  shared  in  common 
with  many  whose  soil  is  of  a  very  different  character  to  mine, 
and  I  can  therefore  hardly  attribute  the  invasion  of  the  enemy 
to  that  cause. 

I  am  not  able,  owing  to  a  limited  space,  to  grow  more  than 
six  hundred  Boses,  and  these  are  planted  in  beds  80  feet  long 
and  4  feet  wide.  Besides,  I  have  a  bed  of  20  feet  square,  and 
a  border  of  about  80  feet,  with  a  double  line  of  plants.  From 
these  some  are  weeded  each  year,  and  some  are  added  to  them 
as  new  varieties  establish  their  claims  to  recognition ;  and  this 
cannot  be,  except  in  rare  instances,  until  the  second  year,  for  a 
Bose  must  be  a  very  good  one  indeed  that  can,  after  the  in- 
cessant propagation  to  which  it  is  subjected,  be  sufficiently 
good  to  make  its  mark  on  its  first  introduction,  and  it  is  utter^ 
useless  to  trust  to  the  descriptions  given  by  the  introducers. 
Of  course  I  manage  to  grow  idl  the  most  favourite  kinds,  and 
hi  our  more  southerly  oumale  the  Tea  Boses  do  tolerably  well 
in  the  open  ground.  I  have,  however,  a  few  against  the  low 
wall  of  my  greenhouse  outside,  and  against  my  house  have 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Bdve  d*Or,  Mar^ohal  Niel,  and  Solfaterre.  The 
first  of  these  gave  me  some  splendid  blooms,  and  it  gives  pro- 
mise of  a  good  ahow  this  year.  The  plant  is  young,  but  is 
making  rapid  progress  budded  on  the  Manetti ;  it  is,  however, 
a  mere  baby  in  comparison  with  one  on  a  friend's  house  in  my 
parish,  of  which  I  hope  to  say  something  when  it  is  in  bloom. 
Mine  has  received  no  partieidar  treatment,  and  its  blooming 
freely  is  one  of  those  freaks  which  characterise  it.  The  growth 
of  B6ve  d'Or  has  been  something  marvellous.  It  has  in  the 
course  of  three  years  completely  dothed  the  side  of  the  house 
where  it  is,  ana  its  growth  is  entirely  different  from  other 
Noisettes.  Instead  of  long  dangling  branches,  it  throws  out 
all  over  it  a  multitude  of  shoots,  and  most  of  these  carry 
buds.  I  cannot  understand  the  complaints  that  have  been 
made  by  some  Bose-growers  as  to  its  not  blooming  freely,  for  I 
had  a  very  large  number.  Mar6chal  Niel  is  only  just  planted. 
One  I  had  was  so  injured  by  excessive  high  winds  that  I  had 
to  discard  it  and  pdaoe  a  younger  plant  instead.  BolfaterTe 
has  been  planted  at  the  front  of  the  house  facing  west,  and  bids 
fair  to  cover  it  weU. 

The  light  soil  of  my  garden,  rich  though  it  is,  requires  some 
addition  in  the  way  of  day^  loam.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
manage  here.'  I  have  this  year  added  some,  but  it  is,  I  fear, 
of  too  light  a  nature  to  do  much  good.  The  invasion  of  orange 
fungus  occurred  just  after  the  Boses  had  bloomed.  The  spots 
soon  made  their  appearance ;  the  whole  plant  became  infected, 
and  then  the  foliage  dipped  off ;  and  nothing  could  possibly 
preeent  a  more  desolate  appearance  than  the  beds  &d  at  a 
time  when  th^y  ought  to  have  looked  luxuriantly  green.  I 
found  in  my  going  about  last  year  that  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  the  same  oomplubits  were  made ;  for  by  Bir.  Oamm 
in  the  far  south,  Mr.  Fish  in  Bast  Anglia,  and  l>y  growers  in 
the  north  the  ravages  of  orange  fungus  were  mourned  over. 
In  order  to  try  and  stop  its  ravages  I  this  winter  have  given 
my  bushes  a  good  coating  of  lime,  and  have  this  spring  tried 
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ene  pieoe  by  giving  the  trees  a  ptanting  with  the  same  com- 
pontum  that  I  nse  f or  my  Vizie.  Tune  wiU  show  whether 
these  prerentiyes  will  saoeeed  or  not. 

The  T0I7  Qsefnl  eleotion  of  Boses  whieh  Bir.  Hinton  was 
good  enongh  to  undertake  has  made  it  quite  superflnons  for 
me  to  add  anything  on  dhoioe  of  sorts.  In  the  list  that  I 
forwarded  linelnded  snoh  sorts  asl  had  found  to  do  best  here; 
and  with  regard  to  a  reeent  eontrorersy,  I  may  say  I  do  not 
hold  the  Tory  high  opinion  some  hare  of  Edward  Morren.  I 
ha^e  not  seen  one  bloom  in  a  doaen  perfect,  although  it 
is  a  fine  Hose  when  caught  in  good  oonditioo.  There  is 
one  thing,  howerer,  I  would  say— that  I  do  not  think  it  well 
for  general  pnipoaes  to  eonflne  oneself  to  what  are  termed 
eadiibition  Hoses.  There  are  many  whieh  are  brilliant  in 
eoloor  and  free-flowering  that  for  garden  ornamentation  are 
imsnrpassed,  but  which  would  rarely  if  erer  figure  in  an  eihi- 
bition  stand.  I  too,  like  to  haTe  the  common  Boses  I  so  well 
remember  in  my  younger  days— the  Bose  de  Meanx,  Crested 
ProTence,  White  Bath  Moss,  old  Cabbage,  <bc  Pretty  in  them- 
fldyes,  they  are  connected  with  associations  one  would  not 
willingly  let  die  out. — ^D.,  DeaU 


EXHIBITING  HTACINTHS. 

Mb.  Douglas  is,  I  think,  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  flowers  for  his  manly  letter  on  the  practice 
•f  tying  two  spikes  of  Hyacinths  together  so  that  they  look 
like  one.  Some  of  the  Hyacinths  recently  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  reminded  me  of  Qeorge  Colman*s  amusLng  lines  in 
**  Lodgings  for  Single  Qentlemen." 

**  "WUl  Waddte,  wboM  tcmiMr  wm  itiuUoaa  and  londj, 
Hired  lodgliigB  whieh  took  single  g«ntl«nieD  oatj ; 
But  Will  WM  ao/at  he  appesMd  Uke  a  tnn. 
Or  like  two  dngle  gentlemen  zoUed  into  one." 

Like  Bir.  Douglas,  I  condemn  the  practice  of  rolling  two  or 
more  single  spikes  into  one,  because  it  appears  to  me  calcu- 
lated to  deceiYe.  I  admit  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  written 
law,  but  it  is  against  the  law  of  honour,  which  Englishmen  of 
true  and  honourable  feeling  consider  themsdyes  equally  bound 
to  observe.  It  is  more  mischieyous  in  its  results  than  buying 
plants  immediately  before  a  show  with  the  view  of  exhibiting 
Ihem,  because  in  this  latter  case^  if  the  rules  of  the  exhibition 
allow  it;  you  only  appropriate  another  man's  skill,  which  it  is 
faur  to  presume  he  is  willing  to  part  with  for  a  consideration ; 
whereas  in  the  former  you  lead  thf  public  mind  astray  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  thinn  exhibited. 

We  heard  a  good  deal  a  short  time  since  of  the  f  aUing-off  in 
the  taste  for  florists*  flowers.  I  beUeve  the  two  fundamental 
causes  of  this  to  be— 1,  Florists*  flowers  were  so  "  dressed  *'  at 
tibe  flower  shows  that  purchasers  nerer  could  obtain  any  ap- 
proach to  them  in  their  own  gardens,  and  were  therefore  dis- 
couraged or  disgusted,  according  to  the  view  they  took  of  the 
failure;  and  2,  The  practice  of  breeding  for  flowers  alone 
brought  into  being  a  race  so  feeble  that  the  indiyiduals  were 
almost  unmanageable,  except  in  the  most  skilful  hands. 

But  to  return  to  our  Hyacinths.  Is  it  right  to  unite  two  or 
more  spikes  in  such  manner  that  to  the  public  ^ye  th^  look 
Hke  one  ?  I  think  not.  It  may  not  be  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
this  or  that  schedule,  but  it  is  sharp  practice,  oyer-reaching, 
and  calculated  to  mislead.  '*  But,"  say  the  advocates  of  the 
practice,  "  you  all '  dress '  your  Hyadnths ;  and  if  vou '  dress' 
your  pets  your  way,  why  should  not  I  be  allowed  to  '  dress ' 
mine  my  way  ?'*  It  seems  to  me  a  question  of  '*  dressing," 
which  it  is  well  known  I  have  always  been  opposed  to.  I 
beUere  it  keeps  many  a  man  of  high  ability  and  honourable 
leeliiig  from  entering  the  lists  as  a  competitor,  and  conse- 
quently many  flne  examples  of  horticultural  skill  are  lost  to 
the  general  public. 

But  it  i^  said,  <*Youmust  'dress'  flowers  for  exhibition, 
and  if  yen  allow  '  dressing '  at  all  you  cannot  limit  the  extent 
of  it"  Now,  is  this  reasoning  sound?  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  no  Act  of  Parliament  was  ever  framed  that  a  skilful 
lawyer  mi^t  not  drive  a  coaeh-and-six  through.  Yet  Acts  of 
'  Parliament  are  framed,  and  generally,  under  the  ruling  of  wise 
and  impartial  judges,  work  for  the  good  of  the  public.  If 
flowers  must  be  '*  dressed,"  which  I  do  not  admit,  the  judges 
might  be  instructed  to  award  the  priiMS  for  horticultural  skill 
in  growth  rather  than  in  dressing^  and  to  put  back  any  collec- 
tions, without  positively  ignoring  them,  that  were  over-dressed. 
As  a  working  horticulturist  I  am  too  intent  on  my  work  to  be 
always  studying  my  personal  appearance.  If  I  were  to  put  on 
a  superflne  coat  when  at  my  work  I  might  soil  it  or  spoil  it  in 


an  hour ;  but  if  I  were  going  from  my  work  to  see  a  friend  I 
admit  that  I  should  wash,  and  brush,  and  put  on  good  clothes, 
but  I  should  not  pad  or  paint.  Now,  if  "  dressing  "  must  be, 
I  would  say, "  Wash  and  brush,  tie-up  and  arrange,  but  do 
not  pad  or  paint."  A  distinction  of  tlus  kind  might,  I  think, 
be  drawn,  if  not  by  the  wording  of  a  schedule,  by  the  know- 
ledge and  acumen  of  the  judges  at  our  flower  shows.  It  is 
well  known  that  aS  matters  at  present  stand  no  grsat  success 
can  be  attained  without  a  considerable  amount  of  padding  and 
painting. 

As  a  last  word,  I  would  say  to  purchasers,  Do  not  draw  your 
condnsions  from  what  you  see  at  flower  shows,  but  from 
gardens  and  nurseries,  where  you  msy  see  large  quantities  of 
the  same  thing  in  a  natural  state.— Wm.  Pauii,  PauVi  Nur- 
series, WaUham  Cross. 

PEOXY-VOTINQ  at  the  BOYAL  HOETICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Thb  Journal  is  always  open  to  all  views  on  all  horticultural 
matters,  so  I  ask  for  room  to  mine  on  male  proxy-voting.  I 
think  we  may  assume  that  tne  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  will 
not  always  be,  as  it  is  at  present,  a  Society  which  the  majority 
of  its  Fellows  have  joined  in  order  to  get  the  use  of  a  cheap 
private  recreation  ground  for  their  families,  but  that  it  will 
consist  in  a  larger  part  of  horticulturists  of  all  ranks,  who 
belong  to  it  mainly  in  order  to  promote  horticulture.  When 
this  good  time  comes  we  shall  have  many  more  Fellows  re- 
siding in  distant  parts  of  the  country  than  at  present.  They 
will  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  Society's  doings.  We  shall 
not  have  very  much  to  give  them  in  exchange  for  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  a  joum^  to  London  in  order  to  vote  would  be  a 
heavy  tax.  I  think  to  make  a  real  working  Society  embracing 
the  whole  country  we  must  have  vote  by  proxy,  and  trust  that 
aU  good  horticulturists  will  come  round  to  this  way  of  thinking 
before  the  meeting  at  which  the  subject  is  to  be  again  con- 
sidered.— OxoBGS  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbankt  Weybridge  Heath. 

As  a  country  Fellow  I  quite  agree  with  every  word  you  have 
said  about  voting  by  proxjr  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. 
These  local  questions,  which  have  for  years  past  agitated  the 
Society,  have  no  interest  for  us  country  Fellows,  and  we  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  watch  the  alternate  ups  and 
downs  of  the  rival  parties.  If  proxy-voting  was  in  use  at  this 
moment,  and  I  were  asked  by  some  of  your  busy  people  in 
London  for  mv  proxy,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  tell  him 
how  I  wished  nun  to  vote  on  my  account.  I  consider  such  a 
sdieme  as  that  which  one  of  the  paorties  (I  don't  know  from 
which  it  emanates)  is  trying  to  introduce  wiU  have  but  one 
result,  and  that  is  the  ruin  of  the  Society.  I  for  one  shall 
withdraw  if  such  a  bye-law  be  passed. — A  Ootjvtbt  Fxllow. 

What  is  it  all  about  ?  Vote  by  proxy  I  Who  wants  to  vote 
by  proxy?  Is  it  the  country  Fellows  in  whom  such  a  sudden 
display  of  interest  has  manifested  itself,  who  are  sighing  for 
this  long-denied  boon  ?  or  is  it  some  clique  in  London,  who 
wish  to  use  the  country  Fellows  as  exhibitors  do  pretty  littie 
marionettes,  whom  thqr  cause  to  perform  all  sorts  of  interest- 
ing manoBUvres  by  simnly  working  a  set  of  strings  ?  I  have 
known  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  for  many  years,  and  never 
heard  any  desire  expressed  for  the  introduction  of  proxy- voting. 
Who,  then,  is  it  who  is  so  desirous  of  promoting  it?— J.  P., 
BwelhatcK 

Wa  ore  summoned  by  the  Council  for  the  Slst  inst.  to  con- 
sider, and  if  deemed  expedient  to  conflrm,  a  bye-law  framed 
by  them  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  the  Fellows  present  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  8th  of  January 
last,  to  extend  the  power  of  voting  by  proxy  to  the  male  as  well 
as  lady  Fellows  of  tne  Society,  apropos  to  which  two  of  our  lead- 
ing horticultural  journalists  nave  spoken  out  manfully  upon  the 
subject,  and  in  my  opinion  given  us  some  sterling  advice; 
offering,  too,  some  suggestions  worthy  of  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  every  Fellow  before  deciding  upon  tiie  course  he  shall 
adopt. 

.  I  maintain  that  voting  by  proxy  upon  ex  parte  statements, 
and  upon  subjects  littie,  if  at  all,  understood  until  fully  dis- 
cussed and  explained  at  a  meeting,  can  at  beet  be  but  a  most 
unsatisfactory  proceeding.  But  hijimd  this,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  o^pen  to  flagrant  abuse,  and  also  that,  like 
a  two-edged  sword,  it  cuts  both  ways ;  for  this  power  might 
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bMone  daag«rMi8  ia  tlM  hands  of  aa  VMenipixlcnui  Ctowuii, 
who  conld  ebenlate  ex  parte  stnleiMBia^  md  eaaTMS  lor  pioziM 
lemrless  of  tbo  oo«t,  beoauM  at  the  So4laty*s  exponao.  Again, 
it  tzright  beoono  a  daagoiotia  waapoft  in  the  haiute  of  a  few 
determined  plotion  battled  tegialhar  for  llie  obieot  of  owyiBg 
out  some  f  aotiow  oppeaition  to  the  powam  that  be,  or  neasnraa 
to  serve  their  own  intereBti  only,  to  aagr  «K>thiBg  U  the  poaft- 
biUly  of  ita  ever  anaweriBg  the  porpoae  of  Her  Uajeat^'a  Goaa- 
missionefa  to  pat  forth  aQ  their  atrength  to  oanry  through  a 
policy  that  might  be  most  repugnant  to  na  aa  horticnltwiata, 
and  detriBMntal  to  the  tntereata  ef  the  Sooiaty.  Theae  are 
points  demandiDg  not  only  oondderation  but  aation  on  the 
part  of  all  loyal  Fellows  of  the  Sodatyi 

The  Oonneil,  I  tahe  it,  are  aetiag  aa  mere  paaahra  agents  ia 
the  matter,  simply  carrying  oat  the  expieaaed  niahea  of  a  aee^ 
tion  of  the  Fellowa ;  for  I  gleaned  from  the  remarks  made  by 
Lord  Bury  at  the  meeting,  that  the  Connoil  were  fully  aware 
of  the  abuses  this  method  of  Toting  is  open  to,  and  of  the 
dangers  liable  to  aocme  to  the  Soeiety  by  ita  adoption. 

There  are  also  other  foeatiaiia  tiiat  aoggeat  thamaal^aa  to 
my  mind  in  eoaneetion  with  the  svbjeet.  Why  ahonld  the 
Society  all  at  esee  atand  so  vageatly  m  need  of  thia  innoYa- 
tion  ?  If  I  miatahe  not,  aome  ii  ita  wmrmaet  advoeatea  were 
formerly,  and  ler  many  yaaiBy  aiemban  of  the  CooaoIL  Why 
did  they  not  paopoae  it  belora  ?  It  aeama  to  ma  atnuige  that 
it  fihonld  only  have  oeeorvad  to  them  aa  neeaaaary  to  &a  aal- 
yation  of  the  Soaie^  altar  they  had  thxowa  up  the  mm  of 
governmattt. 

Again,  in  what  raepeet  doea  the  oonatitBtiott  of  the  Boyal 
Hortionltoral  Sode^  difisr  froai  other  aaMntiHe  aoeietaaa  that 
it  should  leqmre  thia  adYentitkMa  aid  f 

MoraoYar,  woald  not  the  adoption  of  paoiy^Toli&g  he  hMti- 
tntiag  a  retrograde  BevamanA?  Ja  it  not  a  enatoaa  of  the 
past  ?  Uaafol,  doahtteaa,  batfeie  raitwaya  were,  when  a  Fallow 
reaiding,  aay  at  Buy  St  Scbnonds,  wonld,  prior  to  tahmg  a 
journey  to  the  me^opoUa,  make  hia  will  and  many  more 
arrangemonta  than  one  doea  now-a-daQpa  Ibr  a  ^np  to  Niwr  Tork. 

Why  waa  proxy-voting  aboliahed  by  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
Sorely  it  would  be  mora  in  acoordanoe  with  the  apixit  of  the 
times  were  the  Boyal  Hortienltnral  Society  to  abolish  the 
eastom  altogether.  It  is  certainly  now-a-days  nowhere  nsed, 
aavo  in  commercial  cirolea,  where  money  arrangemonta  are 
dependant  .thereon,  and  then  only  lor  voting  npon  apecafted 
matters  and  questions  which  have  been  previonaly  printed  and 
eircalated  among  the  ahareholdara. 

^y  own  opinion  ia,  that  if  this  obaolele  enatom  be  permitted 
to  become  law  in  the  Boyal  Hortionltoral  Society  it  will  be  to 
it  as  the  laat  straw  pat  upon  the  oamel*a  back,  and  that  the 
day  woald  not  be  far  distant  when  its  very  eziatenoe  woold, 
like  the  proxy-voting  of  the  Lords,  become  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  and  I  do  not  share  the  conftdenoe  of  some  of  my  friends 
that  a  vigoroas  and  regenerated  new  Society  woold  immedi- 
ately spring  op  from  the  aahea  of  the  old  one.— Johh  Dkoit, 
Stoke  Newinffton* 

PBIMTJLA  NIVEA. 

iNrei^to  "G.S.;*  my  PrisMU atv«a ia  planted  oak  in  a 
ahady  and  preteeted  border  aet  apaii  for  ehoioa  varjetiaa  of 
that  class  <^  phmt.  The  soil  ia  aimply  good  heaay  loom,  and 
in  that  it  aeema  to  thrive  capitally,  lor  the  one  plant  I  hare 
eommenoed  flowering  more  than  three  weeka  ago^  and  at  the 
preaent  timeit  haa  aaven  tmaaea  of  bloaaom  onil.---J.  K  W.  H. 

In  answer  to  "  G.  S."  on  how  to  grow  Frimola  nivalia  or 
nivea,  it  blooms  beaotifolly  in  rookwork  nooks  in  the  oven 
here.  In  one  place  we  have  it  where  tiie  later  blooma  of  Pri^ 
mola  dentioolata  growing  side  by  aide  add  to  ita  beaoty. 

Some  birda  have  a  weakneaa  for  picking  off  the  bloasoms, 
sometimes  even  the  whole  stem.  If  '*  G.  S."  has  not  a  chained 
oat,  worated  threada  will  keep  the  birda  soffioientiy  ofL — Gaonos 
F.  Wilson,  Heatherhankf  Weyhridge  HeatJu 


OuoxH  or  TBI  Namb  ov  G«nni  Oaos  PLtnc. — ^The  oaigin  of 
the  name  ia  aimply  that  the  Phim  waa  broo^t  into  England 
aboot  the  middle  of  the  laat  centory  by  the  Bev.  John  Gage, 
BoBun  CathoUo  priaat,  in  some  wav  eonneoted  wttlh  a  monas- 
tery or  eonvnntaal  eatahUahmeat  In  France,  I  think  near 
FontainsMaaa.  The  hiwa  of  that  thno  against  BomanCatholie 
prieata  wara  ao  aofwe  that  Mr.  Gage  lived  ahroad,  hot  fie- 
qnently  viaHad  hb  hiother,  Sir  Thomaa  Gage,  of  Hengravo 
HaU,  new  (Mdhaan,  in  the  ooim^  of  Snifolk,  fifth  baionet. 


f  In  one  el  theae  viaita  he  hfenght  o^as,  from  the  garden  el  the 
monaateiy,  graf ta  of  this  excellent  froit  tree,  which  were  oiyti- 
vated  in  the  garden  at  Hengravo  Ball,  and  aeon  wen  apraad 
throi^;hoQt  Bai^and.  Thia  atatemant  ia  oecreet ;  the  wiiler 
of  thia  note  (aged  aeveaityHBx)  haa  ireqaently  heard  the  atoiy 
ft!oaa  her  momu,  whose  family  weae  near  nei^bowa  and  moat 
hiMnnta  frianda  of  the  Gage  laauly,  now  extinet— the  kaii 
baroaat  dying  two  or  thaee  yoan  ainae  withoot  iaano.'g.  aL 
^{N<am  and  Qnaritt.) 


B07AL  BOBnCTTLTUEAIi  SOCIETY* 


Tbs  day  on  which  this  Show  wns  held  offeiad  a  marked  eon* 
traat  to  that  whaeh  opened  the 8eaBab-«the Hyadnth  Show;  the 
wind  wna  doo  norths  and  tboagh  theae  waa  aoaakane,  the  weather 
waa  far  from  gei^L  The  BrhiMttnn,  which  wia  held  in  the 
weatem  oeBsemtery  arcade,  waa,  notwithstanding,  of  a  aetj 
attcaotivie  character ;  and  though  neither  Bhodedeadrona  nor 
Azaleas,  which  were  the  moat  prominent  of  the  objeota  apedafly 
invited,  were  over-plentifol.  Still  the  mafnifioent  Orchida  of 
Lord  Londesboroogn  and  Mr.  Williams,,  the  Boses  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Mr.  WiUiam  Paid,  and  the  pjroop  of  Clematis  from 
Messrs.  Jaokman,  weae  worth  a  long  joomey  to  see,  added  to 
which  the  Aorietdaa  were  a  aonroe  of  Ireen  Inteiesi  to  many. 

The  fixat  olaaa  in  the  aohedoie  waa  that  for  twelvie  foveed^ 
Bhododendrona.  The  only  eachibttoia,  Messrs.  Lane  ft  Sen 
of  Great  Beakhamaatead,  ataged  a  group  of  bnahy  apeoimena 
from  8  to  4  feet  hi^,  and  folly  aa  mooh  across,  and  which  weem 
covered  with  fine  troaaea  of  bloom.  Victor  Trooillard,  Hp- 
bridom  Boseom,  VeraohaffeltL,  Qoeen  of  the  West.  Hendersoai^ 
and  Aogoste  Van  G^rt  were  especially  good.  A  fbrst  priae  was 
awarded,  and  the  aame  eoddhitora  were  alao  flzat  fta  twelve  cot 
trasses. 

In  the  norserymen's  claaa  for  nine  Chiexariaa  Bfeaars.  Dobson 
and  Sons.  Isleworth,  were  first  with  very  well  grown  and  flowered 
lAaifla  of  Frteoe  Leopold,  reoy  par|tte  aelf ;  Profaaion, 
pvrple,  white  ring,  dark  oenlM ;  and  othera.  Meaara 
and  Oo.,  Aaoot.  were  aeoend  with  a  groop  ia  whseh  i 
large,  iliiely-oeloQred  floaaaaa,  butdeiMieait  in  loam;  BoaaUe  and 
Casaar  eapeeially  good  in  oohrar.  In  the  amateara'  dkaa  Mr. 
Jamea,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Wataon,  Saq.,  Bedleea,  Islewortiiy. 
was  first  with  finely  arown  plants,  ana  Mr.  B.  Maroham,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Mitchell,  Es4.«  Oopplns,  Ivor,  second.  These  wer» 
larger,  bot  roooher. 

Tnoogh  the  Orchids  were  not  ntonerons,  tboae  Aown  weae» 
wilh  a  lew  ezoeptlona,  remaricahly  fine.  Bspedally  waa  this 
the  caae  in  the  amatevra'  elani  for  six.  in  tiMeh  Mr.  Deandng^ 
gardener  to  Lord  Londesboroogh,  KeaUton,  stood  an  the  plae» 
of  ttonoar  with  magnifteent  apecimena  of  Cattleya  eiMna,  tbn 
flowera,  eleven  m  nambeiv  v^nry  laage  and  fine ;  Oatllaya  Skin- 

neri  with  five  mikea  of  aplendad-eolenred  flowjsra;  a  luia 

of  Dendrobiom  Jenkinsii ;  Azpophyllnm  gigantdom  with  a  doaen 
or  more  remarkablv  fine  andbeaotifolly^coloored  apikea;  Den- 
drobiom Paxtoni  loaded  with  rich  yellow  and  dark  crimaon 
blossom,  and  the  lovely  bloc  Vanda  cnndeacena.  Mir.  G. 
Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H.  GoMamid,  Bart.,  Begent'a  Park^ 
waa  aeeond.  In  the  ceneapondhig  olaaa  lor  nurserymen  Mr. 
Williame,  of  HoDoway,  was  ftrat  with  a  flneapecinien  el  thn 
boantifal  white  and  yellow  CSymMdhUDa  rtnmonm,  Vanda  tri- 
ooler,  Aftddea  FaaUtingtt  with  five  raoeasea,  nad  aeveral  moan 
advancing  for  bloom;  a  magnifloeat  apeoiaen  of  Dendrobiana 
nobile,  D.  infondibnlnm  with  a  score  of  its  white  and  rioh  orangn 
flowers,  and  a  orand  example  of  Phajas  Wallichii.  The  aeoond 
prize  went  to  Mr.  Boll,  of  Chelaea,  for  a  groop  which  inoloded 
the  beaotifidly-coloored  Cattleya  Mendelii,  MasdevaOia  Lindeni, 
Odontofflosaom  Inteo-pitrpureum,  and  othen. 

For  nine  greenhouse  AzaLeaa  Measra.  Lane  took  the  first  piian 
with  CoBBOt,  Stella,  Flag  el  Trone,  and  GloiM  de  Bel^qne  in  fine 
bieom.  akmgwith  ethans  bnt  having  the  drawback  of  praaant- 
ing  a  foiaat  of  stahaa,  Mr.  Tamer  waa  placed  aeoond  with  nea* 
little  dwarf  atandaadael  Balaaininifloea,  Btendard  de  Ffamdxe^ 
Sedoction,  Apollo,  and  Alexander  n.  In  the  umataara'  olaaa  Mr» 
G.  Wheeler  waa  first,  and  Mr.  Maroham  aeoond. 

Of  twenty-foor  hardy  spring  flowers  in  pots,  Mr.  Barker^ 
Bxotio  Nursery,  Tooting,  sent  a  fine  groop,  inclodong  FritiBaria 
imperialis,  Orobos  vemos,  Aocoba-leaved  Daisy,  splendid  pota 
of  Anbrieitia  porporea  elegana,  and  Primida  elatior  Golron 
Plover,  DoronMm  anatriaoam,  Triteleia  oniflara,  Selllae,  «id 
Sa^raga  ecaaailolia.  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Baneh«h  Bead,  Baling^ 
was  aeoond  with  a  neat  gmxtp  of  Primeooaa,  Pelvnnlhnaa% 
Daiaiaa,  beddmg  Panaiea,  Myeeotia  diaaitidota,  Ae. 

In  the  daaa  lor  fifty  Show  and  Alpine  Aarioolaa  (opei^  Mr.  O. 
Tomer,  of  Sloogh,  exhibited  in  hia  oaoal  good  atyle  a  very  even 
colleotion.  Amongst  Greenredged  flowera  Mayflower  rTraiU)^ 
waa  very  flne.  Grey-edged— Ool.  Qiampneys.  free  and  dutinot; 
Uni^e  (Madean),  and  Alderman  Charles  Brown  (HeadOiy).  n 
new  flower  of  good  qoality.  SeUa^-Charles  J.  Perry,  Blackbird 
(Spalding),  and  Biafaop  of  Liohfleld,  a  fine  dark  flower.    Th* 
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llni  priM  WM  awarded  to  th«Bi.  ICr.  J.  Juneg,  sudener  to 
"W.  F.  WatBon,  Esq.,  B«dl«ef,  lalewoithy  ww  aeofloa  wititi  some 
good  flowBxs,  bat  the  tnuses  were  small. 

In  Uie  next  oIms,  that  for  twelve  Show  Aorioulas  (open),  Mr. 
Timer  was  Mndn  first  with  Green-edges,  Alderman  Wisbey  and 
IMckBoa's  Doke  of  WeUinirton;  Orey-edges,  GoL  Ohampneye 
(Twnoi),  Splendoiir  (Headly),  Competitor  (Tomer);  White- 
edges,  JehA  Waterioa  (OmminghMn),  Glenr*  (Taylor),  Arabella 
Cgadly);  and  Selis,  Ghae.  J.  Perry,  Sylph  (Headjy),  and  Grown 
Prince  fTiimer).    Mr.  James  was  a  good  ■eoeod. 

In  the  amateum'  olaaa  for  six  the  eontosi  was  between  Bev. 
H.  H.  Dembain,  of  WeetweU,  Aahlord,  and  Ifjr.  James.  Mr. 
Dombrain  was  a  good  first  with  Imperator  ^iiton),  a  veiy  pretty 
gveen-edged  flower ;  Gol.  Ghampneys  and  G«ocge  Lightbody, 
grey-edged ;  Popplewell's  Gonguerori  White ;  and  GampbelTs 
Piaarro,  a  vexy  fine  Self. 

In  Ateines  lir.  G.  Turner  was  tnt  with  a  f<ety  good  twelve. 
Chieftam,  Beatrice,  Nimrod,  SdUna,  Metoary,  Oiid,  aadBrilliant 
were  fine.  Mr.  Jamas  was  saooMd,  and  Mssbm;  JL  Dobaon  and 
Son  third. 

For  twin^4oor  PaasMS  Mr.  Oattiy»  Chmalsa  Balldlnga, 
Bath,  and  Mr.  James^  laUwosih,  took  the  priaas  in  theismatenrs' 
«lass;  and  in  that  lor  aaiaaxyineft  Mr.Hoovar,  Wtdoombe  HiU, 
Bath,  was  first 

Of  miseananeoas  aabjaots  in  tha  plaat  departeent  there  wm 
ToiT  fine  diaplay,  and  many  eadapajprises  were  awaided,  which 
wiU  be  ioMid  in  anothar  oofiimn.  Mesaak  Yeilah  sent  a  snlendid 
sxenp  of  Boses  in  pots,  in  whidi  Ohiudas  Lawson  and  Maflame 
^e  St.  Josrah  were  eepeoiaUy  remarkable ;  likewise  a  groap  ef 
Japanese  Maples  with  Deantiiolly  and  vwioqsly  ont  and  eoloared 
laavaa.  TVese  were  crown  in  a  odd  faovse,  wad  are  nearly  if 
not  quite  hardy,  but  feim  fine  sabjeots  lor  uousat^patuiiiy  deooaa- 


ilon.    Aaer  polymorphnm  primalifiimn  and  diwiiiitaiin  ase  varv 
atrikinfo  and  so  is  A.  atroporpiveam,  whkh  has  also  the  aMiu 


•of  superior  hardiness.  From  the  same  §sm  saws  also  a  0KMip 
in  which  was  a  noble  specimen  of  Epideadnn  oaamidophoaoms 
«nd  fina  examples  of  Trichopilias  and  other  Orchids:  Bhodo- 
dendrons  Princess  Alice,  white,  and  Gonntess  of  Haddington, 
Unah,  both  of  the  greenhouse  cuass ;  a  beaotifnl  pan  of  Primula 
nivalis;  a  large  specimen  of  Anthnrimm  Soherzeriasuim,  and 
OS*  avikea  of  Geanothns  rigidos,  a  fine  bine. 

Messrs.  Jackman'&  Son, of  Woking, conWbated  ainand  ed- 
iecticn  of  Glematisee  admirably  bloomed,  la  whish  Ae  QaeaD, 

Sle  lilac,  and  Vesta,  white,  were  speeiaUy  note«crthy«  iaamtjk 
e  plants  were  not  so  large  as  those  of  ika  oldar  variaiies. 

Mr.  W.  PanL  of  Waltham  Gross,  had  a  nlendid  gnmp  of 
Roses  in  which  Teas  Marie  Van  Honttek  Souvenir  de  Paul 
N6roa,  and  Gatherine  Mermet  ware  finely  developed  and  at  the 
same  time  delioately  beautiful,  and  may  be  marked  as  of  the 
first  dass.  Alonf  with  these  were  numerous  fine  Hybrid  Per* 
petnals.  Mr.  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thame,  sent  a  box  of  Mar6- 
<$hal  Niel,  but  not  of  the  rich  golden  hue  we  are  aecwshimed  to^ 
and  one  of  Glore  de  Dijon,  fine,  and  other  Tea  Bases. 

From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Hdioway,  easae  a  lioh  aroat  of 
Osahids,  Pahns,  and  other  plants ;  from  Mr.  S^  Gadse^  a 
^oMastten  of  Bncephalartos  and  Maoroaamias,  in  whioh  wasa 
many  noble  specimens ;  and  from  Messrs.  Staadiih*  of  Aaeo^  a 
group  of  Ginerarias,  Aoers,  and  other  plants^  one  of  wliich| 
Azalea  linearis,  had  sinaiilurly-formed  roee-coloured  flowers,  ox 
whidi  the  petals,  from  ueir  position^  more  resembled  coloured 
leaves  than  anything  else.  The  plant  is  stated  to  be  hardy. 
Meesrs.  Gatbush,  of  Highgate,  contributed  a  collection  of  Gine- 
rarias ;  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  one  of  Gyclamens ;  and  Mr. 
Tomer,  of  Slough,  beautiful  blooms  of  Tree  Gamations. 

Mi.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesberongh,  besides  the 
fine  group  of  OrolidB  which  he  exhibited  in  the  class  lor  these, 
sent  one  in  which  we  noticed  very  fine  axamples  of  Odoato^ 
fiU»B9m  roseum,  O.  Pescatorei,  Oac^dium  leaoochilnm,  Gattieya 
<titriBa»  and  MaadevaUia  Hanyaaa  and  Idndeni. 

Prises  were  also  ofleved  for  fmit  and  vegetaUas*  and  caused  a 
fair  bat  not  large  competition* 

For  two  bunches  of  black  (GhEaaas  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  gardener 
io  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfield  Place,  Winchfidd,  was  iirst 
with  well-kept  Lady  Downe's.  Mr.  H.  Harris,  gardener  to  G.  A. 
Ashby,  Esq.,  Naseby  Woolleys,  Bugby,  showed  very  fair  Black 
Hamburgh,  for  which  he  had  a  second  prize.  In  the  olass  for 
white  Grapes  the  same  exhibitor  was  first  with  excellent 
oxMapks  of  Foster's  White  Seedling. 

For  fifty  Strawberries  Mr.  G.  Sage,  of  the  (jkurdens.  Ash- 
ridge,  was  first  with  very  fiine  highly-coloured  Keens'  Seedling; 
Mr.  D.  Pizaey,  gardener,  Fulmar,  Slough,  second  with  the 
HftTnn  variety. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener,  Loxfoxd  Hall,  Hford.  and  Mr.  D. 
Pizaey  exhibited  GacumboES,  and  received  equal  first  prizes. 
A  bundle  of  very  small  Asparagus  was  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Clarke, 
gardener  to  J.  K.  Hall,  Esq.,  Sutton,  Surxey ;  it  was  awarded  a 
second  prize.     _."    ^ 

There  was  a  spirited  competition  for  Broccoli.  Mr.  E.  Gierke 
was  first  with  Waloheren ;  Mr.  J.  W.  MoormsJi,  gardener  to  the 
Misses  Ghristy,  GoOmbe  Bank^gKingHton-oa-Thames,  was  se- 


cond I  and  Mr.  G.  Osman,  jgardener  to  The  South  Metropolitan 
Distzict  Schods,  Sutton,  Surrey,  third.  There  were  other  ex- 
amples staged,  of  which  the  best  was  Watts's  Excelsior.  This 
was  sent  with  a  dish  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Bean  Ganadian  Wonder 
and  a  basket  of  Mushrooms,  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  Boaghley,  Stamford,  and  all  three  wer^ 
highly  meritorious  productions. 

Mr.  Jones,  Her  Majesty's  gardener  at  Frogmore,  sent  a  col- 
lection of  tlorW-seven  varienes  of  Apples,  three  sorts  of  Pears, 
and  two  splenoid  Smoothrleaved  Gajenne  Pine  i^pples. 

A  collection  of  twenty-seven  varieties  of  Apples  came  from 
Mr.  W.  (Hurdiner,  sardener  to  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  Lower  Eating- 
ton  Parkt  Stratfraa-on-Avon. 

Faun  GoinamB* — ^Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  D.  Piazey,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Perry,  Fulmer,  Slough,  sent 
a  box  of  Gucumbers  which  was  considered  like  Blue  Gown.  Mr. 
Parsons,  of  Daneebury,  sent  a  dish  of  Morelles,  to  which  a  letter 
of  thanlEB  was  awarded.  Mr.  H.  Hanris,  gardener  to  Gaptaln 
Ashby,  of  NMoby  Woolleys.  sent  a  dish  of  Early  Beatrice  Peach 
in  splendid  oondittnn  The  fniit  was  peifeetly  ripe,  highly 
cdonred,  and  of  exoellant  flavour.  These  were  considered 
highly  meritorious,  and  a  cuUurd  commendation  was  awarded. 
Tms  remarkably  early  Peach  was  started  into  growth  on  the 
1st  December,  and  the  fruit  was  ripe  on  the  Slst  of  March.  Mr. 
Harris  says,  *'  Other  sorts,  such  as  Early  York,  Boyal  George, 
and  others,  with  the  same  treatment  are  only  now  (April  ISbh), 
just  finished  stoning.  All  trees  are  planted  out  and  fan-trained." 
Mr.  Hudson,  the  Gardens,  Ohampion  Hill,  sent  a  basket  ef  Lady 
Downe's  Seedling  Grapes,  whioh  had  been  psesarvad  in 
aUe  condition,  and  te  wnich  a  letter 


o<  tnanks  was  awarded* 
Ms.  Bennett  the  Gardens*  Hatflald,  sent  a  dish  of  handsome 
flMmwbesds%  to  whiah  a  onltaral  ocmniand^tion  was  awarded. 

FifOniL  OoisiannB.-<-^Dv.  Denny  in  the  ohair.  The  subjects 
snbwitted  ta  the  Oeawaittos  an  this  oecaaion  were  lew,  but  in 
propastion  te  their  nmmber  the  certificttbes  were  numerous. 
Messrs.  VeiiolL  ol  Ohal8ea»  had  firat-dass  certificates  for  Ficus 
Parodii,  wi^  the  leaves  finely  variegated  with  white,  Onddium 
foscatum,  and  Gattieya  gim*  Groton  ovalifolium  with  hand- 
somely marked  leaves,  Eranthemum  reticulatum,  and  some 
other  plants  also  came  from  the  same  firm.  Messrs.  Jackman 
and  Son,  Woking,  sent  eeverd  Glematlses,  of  which  Gountess 
of  Lovelace,  a  remarkably  fine  semi-double  lilac  blue,  and  Mar- 

SuiB  of  Salisbury,  single,  deep  violet  purple,  had  first-dass  oer<- 
ificates.  Lord  Gifiord,  plmmrodonred,  nram  Mr.  G.  KoUa,  of 
Bagahot,  had  also  a  fl art  olass  oertifloata.  A  like  award  was 
made  to  Geterach  auxanm,  a  vnry  distinct  Facn,  shown  by  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams. 

Mr.  William  Paul  sent  a  group  of  new  Boses.  Diana,  bright 
rose,  was  very  promising ;  and  Teach  Blossom,  pde  peach,  we 
expect  will  prove  a  first-rate  globular  flower.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  exhibited  Gheshunt  Hybrid  and  Madame  Lacharme,  both 
of  which  have  been  noticed  in  previous  reports.  Messrs.  Back- 
house, of  Torik,  sent  a  pan  of  a  charming  little  Pink  called 
Diantaus  ghunaJis. 

INFLUENOH  OF  FOEESTS. 

Ebex]ia.txb  gives,  in  lus  recent  work  on  the  influence  of  the 
forests,  a  taUe  of  observations  showing  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  covered  by  snow  during  the  very  cold  weather  of  Decem- 
ber, 1871,  in  Bavaria.  The  fact  has  been  generally  known  that 
snow  is  the  best  possible  protection  against  the  penetration  of 
frost  into  the  eartti,  and  that  it  is  the  naturd  protection  of 
seeds,  yoUng  plants,  and  other  vegetation  against  frost.  It  is, 
however,  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  exact  observa- 
tions made  on  this  subject  by  Ebermayer;  and,  as  an  indication 
of  the  extent  to  whioh  snow  does  protect  the  earth,  it  may  be 
stated,  for  instance,  that  on  the  8th  and  12th  of  December  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  Vienna  fell  to  —  26*8^  Fahrenheit, 
whUe  the  temperatcae  of  the  earth  beneath  the  snow  was  no 
lower  than  +  38-8°,  and  4  feet  below  it  was  42-8°.  So  long 
as  the  snow  lies  the  variations  of  temperature  under  the  earth's 
Boriaoe  are  veny  slight. — {English  Mechanic,) 


TEE  APEICOT  CROP. 

I HAT1B  here  700  feet  of  south  wall  devoted  to  this  esteemed 
fruit,  all  covered  with  three  thicknesses  of  old  netting.  The 
three  sharp  frosts  which  we  had  some  three  weeks  back  turned 
the  flowers  black,  and  my  face  a  good  ded  blacker.  However, 
I  am  no  darmist,  and  kept  stiU  xmtil  I  could  see  its  red  effect, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  we  shall  have  a  good  hdf  crop.  The 
^oung  wood  is  now  coming  out  strong,  appearing  to  thank  the 
frost  for  taking  off  a  part  of  their  load,  and  the  fruit  swelling 
fast. 

Peadies  are  not  injured  at  present,  and  a  flne  crop  is  set  on 
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an  the  tieef .  Flmns  and  Apples  are  eorered  with  Uoom  and 
Uoom-badfl,  giying  na  hopes  of  having  a  bonntifal  frnit  year. 
— B.  GiLBEBT,  BurgKUy  Gardens^  Stamford, 


GBOWING  GOOSEBEBBIES  FOB  MABEET  AND 

EXHIBITION. 

"A  Bbtibed  Mkchanio"  informa  na  that  he  pnipoaea  to 
devote  an  acre,  whioh  has  been  left  him  by  wiU,  to  growing 
Gooseberries  for  the  above  purposes,  and  to  rearing  poultry 
for  profit.  He  asks  for  information  relative  to  Gooseberty- 
enltnre;  and  as  part  of  his  acre  is  walled,  we  reprint  the 
following  from  one  of  our  early  volnmes,  and  from  one  of  Mr. 
London's  publications. 

For  traming  against  the  wall,  select  clean,  healthy,  and 
strong  plants,  witib  a  dear  stem  a  foot  in  height,  and  having 
chosen  two  shoots  of  uniform  strength,  the  one  diverging  to 
the  right  and  tiie  other  to  the  left,  cut  away  all  the  remaining 
shoots ;  and  having  planted  the  requisite  number  of  trees  4  feet 
from  stem  to  item,  nail  them.  If  the  space  to  be  covered  is 
more  tiian  6  feet  in  height  the  plants  should  not  be  so  wide 
apart ;  3  feet  for  an  8-feet  and  2  feet  for  a  10-feet  wall.  The 
following  sununer  all  the  shoots  on  the  horizontals  are  to  be 
-rubbed  off,  except  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left  of  the 
stem,  and  4  inones  on  either  side  of  it ;  and  as  many  more 
as  the  horizontals  will  hold  should  be  left  at  8  inches  apart 
from  these  two  dioots  and  the  same  distance  from  each  other. 
The  horizontd  branches  are  to  be  pruned  to  about  half  their 
length  if  weak,  one- third  if  moderately  strong,  and  left  their 
full  length  if  very  strong.  The  shoots  from  the  extremity  of 
the  horizontal  branches  are  suffered  to  grow  at  their  freedom, 
and,  to  tiirow  more  vigour  into  them,  the  perpendicular  shoots, 
if  any,  are  stopped  to  three  leaves ;  but  when  the  horizontal 
shoots  have  grown  I  foot  8  inches  on  each  side  of  the  stem 
they  are  brought  down  to  the  horizontal  line,  and  all  eyes  and 
shoots  rubbed  off,  except,  as  before  stated,  those  along  them 
at  8  indies  apart.  At  each  of  these  dis- 
tances a  shoot  is  to  be  encouraged  and 
trained  upright.  Suffident  should  be  left  in 
pruning  or  disbudding  at  the  places  desired, 
in  order  to  be  prepaied  for  emergencies. 

At  planting  the  tree  will  appear  thus — 
fig.  1.     In  the  autumn  following  the  tree 
will  be  pruned  and  trained  so  as  to  appear 
like  Jig,  2,  if  the  shoots  are  trained  8  inches  apart,  or  like 
fig.Sii  left  6  indies  distant. 
In  the  second  season  the  shoots  are  trained  upright,  and 

allowed  to  grow  at  their  free  will, 
only  nailing  them  up  so  as  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  by 
winds ;  and  if  any  dde  shoots 
appear  they  are  stopped  to  three 
eyes  in  July,  but  the  leaders 
must  not  be  stopped.     They 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  S. 


ihould,  however,  each  be  cut  in  the  autumn  to  a  foot  in 
length  (Jig.  4),  and  so  on  year  after  year  until  the  space  is 
oovered. 

All  foreright  or  breast- 
wood  shoots  should  be  re- 
moved as  fast  as  they  appear 
in  after  years,  retaining  the 
short  spurs  only;  for  if 
the  shoots  be  allowed  to 
grow  they  will  appropriate 


Fig.  8. 


in  the  formation  of  usdess  parts  the  sap  which  ought  to  be 
expended  on  the  fruit  and  for  the  formation  of  fruit  spurs. 
It  is  too  late  to  remove  shoots  in  autumn,  for  they  have  then 

done  all  the  harm  they 
can,  and  they  ought  not 
to  remain  on  the  trees 
longer  than  for  two  or 
three  leaves  to  form, 
when  they  should  be 
stopped.  This  encou- 
rages  the  formation  of 
^'  ^  fruit  spurs,  and  admits 

light  and  air  to  the  fruit  and  leaves. 

When  the  old  branches  are  worn  out  a  vonng  shoot  should 
be  encouraged  near  the  bottom ;  and  when  the  fruit  is  gathered 
the  old  branch  may  be  cut  out,  and  the  fresh  one  trained  in 
'ts  place.  Six  shoots  8  indies  apart  are  ample  to  leave  on 
^«rees  planted  4  feet  apart,  or  at  most  eight;  but  when  the 


shoots  are  only  6  indies  apart  the  leaves  on  the  spurs  shade 
their  ndghbours  too  much,  and  the  fruit  is,  consequently,  in- 
different in  flavour.  Three,  or  at  the  most  four,  shoots  from 
one  tree  are  ample  to  train  up  a  wall  more  than  6  feet  high, 
and  even  then,  the  trees  are  apt  to  become  defident  of  wood 
at  the  bottom.  Six  feet  is  quite  high  enough  to  train  Goose- 
berries ;  and  although  th^  4iave  been  grown  as  standards  to 
from  4  to  6  feet  high,  they  are  but  bushes,  and  are  not  suited 
for  growing  as  wall  trees. 

lifr.  Mathias  Saul,  of  Lanoaster,  details  the  foUowing  aa 
the  plan  of  training  the  Gooseberry  trees  adopted  by  those 
growers  who  wish  to  have  large  and  heavy  fruit 
for  the  prize-shows.  As  all  the  fruit  grow  from 
the  under  side  of  the  branches,  the  plan  adopted 
for  first  putting  the  tree  in  a  training  state  is  to 
have  a  few  hooked  sticks  {Jig.  5)  and  forked  sticks 
(Jig.  6),  tiie  former  to  hold  down  the  branches  that 
are  inclined  to  grow  upwards,  the  latter  to  support 
those  whidi  are  inclined  to  grow  downwards.  The 
plant  {Jig.  7)  has  been  trained  by  sudi  sticks.  It 
consists  of  three  shoots  spreading  regularly,  and 
nearly  horizontally,  outwards.  Next  autumn  these 
three  shoots  will  have  produced  a  number  of  side 
shoots,  most  of  which  may  be  shortened  to  one 
eye,  azid  the  others  reduced  to  one-half  of  their 
length.  No  shoots  should  be  left  dther  at  the 
origin  or  the  extremities  of  the  brandies,  but  only 
^'^  at  tiie  sides ;  the  fewer  the  number  of  shoots,  and  Fig.  5. 
the  younger  the  tree,  the  larger  will  be  the  fruit. 

At  the  next  pruning  season— viz.,  November,  the  tree  will 
consist  of  the  three  prindpal  shoots,  each  bearing  two  young- 
shoots  shortened  to  about 
7  inches  of  their  length ; 
these  last,  in  the  succeed- 
ing year's  pruning,  are  to 
be  left  with  two  shoots 
only  of  new  wood;  all 
other  shoots  are  to  be 
dosdy  cut  out;  and,  in 
leaving  the  young  shoots 
for  bearing,  regard  must 
be  had  to  keep  the  whole 
in  a  regular  and  hand- 
some form. 

In  all  following  years 
the  system  of  pruning 
and  thinning  is  to  keep 
a  moderate  and  constant  ^*  ^' 

supply  of  strong  healthy  young  ^oots,  from  whidi  alone 
can  be  expected  large  and  fine  fruit ;  and,  whenever  the  ex- 
tremities grow  beyond  the  proper  bounds,  such  brandies- 
should  be  cut  back,  so  as  to  keep  the  tree  in  a  compact  form, 
and  furnished  suffidently,  thoxigh  rather  thinly,  with  new 
bearing  wood :  for  large  fruit  cannot  be  expected  if  the  tree  is 
too  much  crowded  with  old  and  young  wood ;  because  the  fruit 
should  have,  as  much  as  possible,  a  full  share  of  the  strength 
of  the  tree. 

And  it  is  not  only  to  the  branches  and  top  of  the  tree  thai 
the  care  of  those  who  wish  to  excd  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Goosebeny  must  be  directed ;  they  must  pay  attention  to  the 
roots  also,  as  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  pruned  every  twa 
or  three  years.  When  a  root,  therefore,  has  extended  too 
far  from  the  stem,  let  it  be  uncovered,  and  all  the  strongeei 
leaders  shortened  back  nearly  one-half  their  length,  and 
covered-in  with  fresh  marly  loam.  This  will  cause  new  and 
more  active  roots  to  be  formed  nearer  the  stem,  and  give  the 
whole  tree  new  vigour.  A  Gooseberry  garden  should  be  a 
deep,  ridi,  marly  loam,  moderately  moist,  and  at  Uie  bottom 
of  a  shdtering  mlL 

EAST  LONDON  AMATEUB  PLOBICULTUBAL 

SOOIETT. 

Tms  Sodety,  which  has  been  established  some  eight  years,  is 
composed  ohi^y  of  residents  in  the  populous  districts  of  Sromley 
and  Bow,  and  who  are  mostly  men  who  are  engaged  in  business 
pursuits  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  plants  are  all 
grown  and  flowered  amidst  the  smoke  of  numerous  faotoriee 
and  dose  to  the  dust  and  dirt  of  crowded  thorooghfiures.  and  the 
way  in  whioh  these  amateur  gardeners  (who  find  time  after  their 
hard  day's  toil  to  attend  to  the  varied  wants  of  their  own  plants) 
staged  their  specimens  was  worthy  of  high  commenoatioxr. 
They  generally  hdd  the  spring  Exhibition  about  the  third  week 
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of  March  in  the  Bow  and  Bromley  Institate.  This  year,  owing 
to  circamBtances  over  which  the  Committee  had  no  control,  it 
was  not  held  until  the  7th  of  April,  and  it  continued  for  the 
following  three  days. 

It  woTud  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Exhibition,  But  all  honour  was  due  to  Mr.  Parker  for  three 
splendid  masses  of  Solomon's  Seal  (Convallaria  Polygonatum) 
in  pots ;  they  were  superbly  flowered.  Twelve  pots  of  Tulips 
and  twelve  pots  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  from  the  same  exhi- 
bitor, were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Wordley,  jun.,  was 
■matest  amongst  Hyacinths,  and  thoueh  it  was  so  very  late  for 
tiiem,  his  twelve  spikes  were  large  and  in  beautiful  condition ; 
but  as  it  is  not  possible  to  mention  all,  it  is  almost  invidious  to 
particularise,  as  good  plants  were  the  rule  and  bad  ones  the 
exception.  In  miscellaneous  collections  of  plants,  Azaleas, 
Palms,  Cinerarias,  and  Spirea  japonica  figured.  Mr.  HiU.  a 
professional  grower,  exhibited  some  very  good  collections ;  also 
an  excellent  new  Hyacinth,  Victor  Emmanuel,  with  large  rose- 
coloured  bells  and  a  good  spike.  The  prize  for  the  best  Hyacinth 
in  the  room  was  awuded  to  King  of  the  Blues. 

At  such  exhibitions  much  valuable  information  is  elicited  as 
to  the  best  flowers  for  growing  in  towns.  Fuchsias  succeed  re- 
markably well,  but  Pelargoniums  and  Verbenas  are  not  satis- 
factory. 

At  the  dinner  which  was  laven  to  the  Judges  in  the  afternoon, 
some  of  the  exhibitors  testifled  to  the  good  which  both  them- 
selves and  families  had  derived  from  their  love  of  flowers ;  and 
one  gentleman  stated  that  at  a  critical  turn  in  his  business 
affairs,  when  day  after  day  he  was  distracted  with  cares  and 
difficulties,  he  would  spend  an  hour  at  night  amongst  his  flowers, 
4md  for  the  time  quite  forget  the  cares  of  the  day.  Better  this 
than  drowning  care  in  the  public  house,  is  it  not  ?  Such  socie- 
ties as  this  foster  a  true  love  for  flowers.  But  to  me  there  was 
one  source  of  regret  in  the  fact  that  the  old  florists'  flowers  are 
not  more  cultivated  by  such  growers.  There  must  be  greater 
pleasure  in  tending  an  Auricula  plant,  for  instanoe,  year  after 
year  than  there  can  be  in  growing  a  Hyacinth  or  Tulip  when 
you  have  to  purchase  a  fresh  supply  of  bulbs  each  recurring 
season.  May  this  Society  long  prosper,  and  may  others  similar 
to  it  be  soon  formed  in  other  populous  districts  of  this  greac 
<5ity. — ^J.  DouoiaAs. 

GABDENING  IN  TOWNS. 

[Fbom  the  October  of  1848  in  which  we  first  ventured  to  ask 
for  public  encouragement  until  our  last  pubHshed  number  we 
liave  laboured  to  enoourage  gardening  among  all  classes  and 
under  all  difficulties.  That  we  have  prevailed  in  many  in- 
stances we  know.  Even  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  and  on  the 
roof  of  a  barge's  cabin  on  the  Thames  we  have  seen  potted 
and  boxed  flowers  cultivated,  and  in  both  instances  our  un- 
known cultivators  replied  to  our  query  about  their  knowledge 
of  culture,  '*  I  read  The  Cottaob  Gabdenbb  at  our  dub-room." 
We  are  well  pleased  to  see  that  our  daily  contemporaries  are 
advocating  town  gardening,  and  we  extract  the  following  from 
the  Daily  NewsJ] 

"  That  taste  for  gardening  which,  according  to  the  author 
of  <  The  Parisians,'  becomes  the  refuge  and  consolation  of  men 
of  the  world  in  middle  life,  is,  in  trutii,  one  of  the  most  spon- 
taneous and  instinctive  propensities  of  young  and  old,  of  rich 
and  poor.  We  are  not  all  botanists  or  horticulturists,  but  we 
are  all  by  nature  lovers  of  flowers ;  and  if  we  cannot  aU  have 
a  bit  of  ground  to  grow  them  in,  we  can  make  a  garden  of  a 
window-sill,  and,  with  a  little  care  and  tendance,  in  the  smallest 
balcony  we  oan  follow  the  round  of  the  seasons,  from  the 
Snowdrop  and  the  Violet  to  the  Crocus,  the  Primrose,  and  the 
Hyacinth,  and  from  the  Hyacinth  to  the  Bose,  from  the  Bose 
to  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  from  the  Chrysanthemum  to  the 
Snowdrop  again,  renewing  in  some  sort  the  freshness  of  lost 
illusions,  cheating  the  autumn  of  our  own  lives  of  its  sadness, 
and  dissembling  under  perennial  garlands  our  own  *  muddy 
vesture  of  decay.'  We  can  plant-out  the  cheerless  wintry  pro- 
spect by  a  little  nest  of  evergreens  without  envying  the  pos- 
sessors of  conservatories,  wluch  have  always  something  thea- 
trical, something  hard  and  metallic,  like  the  colours  of  certain 
fashionable  painters,  in  their  brilliance.  Our  British  soil  is 
not  so  kindly  as  that  of  France  and  Italy  for  the  choicer  sorts 
of  flowers ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the  kindliest  in  the 
world  for  shrubs  and  trees ;  and  the  moisture  of  our  climate 
is  twice  blessed  to  the  dutiful  cultivator,  for  whom  Nature  has 
the  tenderness  of  a  nurse  rather  than  the  asperity  of  a  step- 
mother. The  plant  Man,  said  Alfieri,  flourishes  well  in  English 
earth ;  and  so  do  all  robust  and  hardy,  all  simple  and  homely, 
natural  products.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  no  vegetables 
and  no  fruits  taste  better  than  those  which  are  reared  under 
English  skies ;  and  somewhere  or  other  between  Penzance  and 


Aberdeen  the  daintiest  and  most  delicious  are  always  in  season, 
so  that  one  need  not  be  the  proverbial  millionaire  who  began 
with  eighteenpenoe  to  indulge  the  silly  vanity  of  liking  bnly 
what  is  out  of  season.  North  Britain  is  not  so  famous  for  the 
geniality  and  mildness  of  its  temperature  as  for  the  picturesqne- 
ness  of  its  hills  and  streams ;  but  North  British  gardeners, 
like  North  British  farmers,  are  renowned  throughout  the  ci^- 
lised  world,  and  an  English  garden  and  shrubbery  were  long 
ago  the  favourite  luxury  of  French  ckdteauXf  as  a  relief  to  the 
trim  formality  of  the  traces  and  parterres. 

*'  The  author  of  *  Lothair '  did  good  service  to  public  taste 
and  feeling  in  these  matters  when  he  lamented  the  disappear- 
ance of  so  many  of  our  old-fashioned  English  flowers  from  the 
gardens  of  the  rich.  Perhaps  the  terrible  Latin  names  in- 
vented by  the  botanists  have  scared  them  away.  But  we  hope 
and  believe  they  are  coming  back  again,  if  they  cannot  bring 
with  them  the  unsophisticated  manners  of  the  earlier  genera- 
rations  that  gave  them  their  names.  They  have  never  left  the 
country.  Around  old  manor  houses  and  homesteads,  and  in 
villages  not  a  hundred  miles  out  of  London,  they  still  sweeten 
and  brighten  the  daily  life  and  lot  of  hundreds  of  honest  folk 
who  would  be  puzzled  by  the  curious  patterns  of  some  of  the 
artificial  creations  of  the  Horticultural  Society — ^patterns  which 
seem  to  belong  to  the  milliner's  leather  than  to  the  gardener's 
art.  Not  that  we  would  for  a  moment  appear  to  slight  the 
admirable  skill  which  the  horticultural  societies  encourage  and 
exhibit,  and  which  has  raised  the  grand  old  industry  of  our 
first  parents  to  the  dignity  of  a  science ;  but  that  we  are  more 
concerned  at  present  to  dwell  upon  the  opportunities  which 
eveti  the  humblest  householder — nay,  even  the  humblest  lodger 
— ^in  a  populous  and  densely  crowded  city  possesses  of  satisfy- 
ing, in  some  appreciable  degree,  that  love  of  flowers  whieh  we 
believe  to  be  indigenous  to  the  EngUshman's  heart,  and  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  his  love  for  his  country.  If  there  seems  a 
little  affectation  in  the  elaborate  floral  bowers  with  which  the 
stucco  palaces  of  Belgravia  and  Westboumia  are  disguised  by 
their  owners,  who  desert  their  country  houses  from  May  ta 
August,  we  recognise  an  unconsciously  pathetic  yearning  for  o 
purer  and  wholesomer  existence  in  the  little  window  gardens 
of  St.  Giles's  and  Bethnal  Green,  in  the  old  English  flowers 
so  affectionately  oherished,  like  pining  and  languishing  patients, 
by  the  hands  of  poverty,  and  touching  sordid  habitations  with 
some  faint  far-off  imaginings  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

"  It  was  a  happy  perception  of  these  mute  relations  of  men 
and  things  that  inspired  a  few  of  the  London  clergy  with  the 
idea  of  their  window-garden  shows  and  prizes.  Few  who  have 
not  themselves  tried  the  experiment  have  any  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  even  the  smallest  strip  of  the  most  ungrateful 
soil  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  weary  wilderness  of  bricks  for  the 
culture  of  a  few  of  those  simple  flowers  which  are  a  feast  to 
tired  eyes,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be,  a  balm  to  bruised  and 
despondent  souls.  Let  it  always  be  remembered  that  even  in 
the  cruel  London  day,  which  is  but  a  burial  ground  to  almost 
every  class  of  flower,  Boses  will  grow — if  at  least  the  smoke 
will  spare  them.  Every  lodger  who  can  call  an  attio-window 
his  own  as  long  as  he  pays  his  rent  for  it,  can  make  it  bloom 
with  colour,  and  recall  perhaps  in  meditative  moments .  or  in 
sickness  the  perfume  of  his  native  air." 


THE  ELECTION  OF   BOSES. 

In  Parliament  the  members  sometimes  rise  to  explain — I 
ask  the  same  privilege.  I  knew  so  few  of  the  Boses  of  the 
years  proposed,  and  was  so  ignorant  of  their  dates,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  ask  Ifr.  Hinton,  to  whom  thanks  for  his  zeal  and 
ability,  to  excuse  me.  I  am  shy  of  buying  new  Boses  on  weak 
stocks,  and  still  more  shy  of  recommending  any  that  I  have  not 
amply  tried  and  found  to  be  "  good  growers."  My  gardens  are 
famous  sites  for  windmills ;  it  is  therefore  too  severe  a  place 
for  **  infants."  As  regards  the  Boses  named,  I  knew  but  few 
of  them.  Andr6  Danand  I  never  saw  in  bloom,  but  spoke 
only  of  its  deficient  growth.  I  do  not,  however,  think  Mr. 
Hinton's  comment  is  much  in  its  favour.  Two  great  deficien- 
cies in  Boses  are  insufficiency  of  centre  petals  and  substance 
of  petals.  One  of  the  **  miserables "  I  spoke  of  was  Capt. 
Lsunure.  I  had  it,  also  H.  Pages  and  Monsieur  Cordier,  two 
years  on  trial,  and  never  had  a  decent  bloom  of  either,  and  so 
I  discarded  them.   ' 

I  will  now  speak  of  such  Boses  as  were  grown  here,  and  then 
of  those  I  saw  in  the  nursery  at  Blandford.  Those  grown  here 
— ^Baroness  Uxkull,  planted  oat  under  glass,  was  most  beau- 
tiful.   Baron  de  Bonstetten  did  not  bloom  freely  in  the  same 
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sitnation.  I  have  now  planted  both  out  of  doors,  and  ahall 
be  able  to  judge  them.  It  is  a  capital  grower,  and  in  the  way 
of  M.  Boncenne.  If  it  blooms  freely — ^it  is  a  very  fall  Bose  of 
fine  dark  lakish  red— it  will  hold  the  place  *<  D.,  Deal;* 
assigned  it.  It  is  a  colour  we  want.  Louis  Van  Houtte  is 
beaatiful,  but  wants  a  little  more  fulness ;  I  have  thirteen 
beautiful  plants  of  it  on  the  seedling  Briar.  Edward  Morren, 
seyenty-six  plants,  is  a  Bose  here  far  better  than  Jules  Mar- 
gottin  its  parent.  It  is  a  famous  grower,  and  hardy  as  iron. 
Mr.  Cant  calls  it  a  "  beautiful  Bose,"  and  so  do  I,  and  so  do 
the  ladies!  Countess  of  Oxford  is  a  fine  Bose,  and  I  hope 
it  is  hardy  (?)  Marquise  de  Gastellane  is  a  noble  Bose,  but  it 
does  not  grow  strongly  enough  for  my  windy  situation.  Out 
of  twelve  plants  in  two  years  I  hare  never  seen  but  one  noble 
specimen.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  is  here,  and  go^ ;  it  is  much 
like  Maurice  Bemardin.  Secondly,  Boses  seen — Etlenne  Levet, 
seven  plants  are  only  just  come.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any 
of  its  blooms.  Madame  G.  Schwartz  I  saw  at  Blandford ;  it  is 
a  nice  Bose ;  I  have  bought  seven  plants  of  ifc ;  it  is  a  good 
grower.  Abb6  Bramerel  is  a  beautiful  dark  shaded  crimson 
Bose,  rather  flat,  suitable  for  bedding  and  ornament.  I  bought 
thirteen  plants  of  it,  but  have  not  yet  flowered  it  myself ;  the 
plants  are  nice  and  stifiF,  just  suited  for  a  bedder.  Madame 
Hyppolyte  Jamain  (grown  here)  is  a  nice  Tea  Bose.  Franpois 
Michelon  is  a  good  grower ;  the  wood  is  slight ;  it  will  make  a 
trellis  Bose ;  I  have  never  seen  its  blooms.  M^r.  Bennett  sent 
his  young  man  here  with  a  promising  seedling  for  me  to  see, 
and  he  said  Francois  Michelon  was  splendid.  I  have  received 
this  morning  three  beautiful  blooms  of  one  Bose,  unezpanded, 
from  Mr.  Veitch.  No  name  was  sent.  It  is  the  best  seedling 
(I  suppose)  that  I  have  seen  for  some  yeank  There  are  two 
very  nice  Boses  of  a  light  colour  here,  Thyra  Hammerick  and 
C16menoe  Baoux ;  the  latter  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  the  best 
autumnal  substitute  for  Madeleine.  This  is  all  I  can  say  of 
the  ejection  Boses. — W.  F.  Badclyffe. 


HEATING. 


Absemce  from  home  prevented  my  seeing  Mr.  Abbey's  com- 
munication in  the  Journal  of  the  26th  March  till  nearly  a 
fortnight  after  its  appearance.  I  will  now  conflne  myself  to 
answering  so  much  of  it  as  is  neoessaty  to  prevent  error  in  the 
applioation  of  the  formula  for  calculating  the  length  of  pipe 
required,  which  I  gave  at  page  167  of  the  present  year. 

It  will  not  do  to  take,  as  Mr.  Abbey  has  done,  only  an 
average  external  temperature  (he  puts  it  so  high  as  40"^),  and 
at  the  same  time  assume  a  minimum  length  of  pipe  to  be 
heated  to  200^  This  would  obviously  allow  no  margin  for 
extra  heat  when  the  temperature  outside  falls  below  40°.  The 
proper  method  to  eusure  more  safety  is  to  take  for  outside 
temperature  the  extreme  lowest  that  can  ever  occur,  which  in 
England  must  be  assumed  as  zero.  In  such  cases  a  gardener 
would,  however,  probably  be  content  if  his  stove  sho^d  not  faJl 
below  60' — ^which  is  10°  under  what  Mr.  Abbey  supposes — ^and  he 
would  also  make  every  effort  to  maintain  the  fires  bright  and 
strong  throughout  the  night.  Still  I  imagine  he  could  hardly 
expect  more  thanthat  the  water  in  the  pipes,  taldng  an  average 
of  flow  and  return,  should  stand  at  160°  towards  morning, 
which  is  just  the  time  when  the  greatest  cold  occurs.  This 
state  of  facts  would  give  the  value  of  D  as  55*,  and  of  d  as  105° 

in  the  formula  jp=-^.    Applying  these  values  to  Mr.  Abbey's 

stove,  where  S  is  1188,  we  obtain  the  length  of  pipe  required 
as  456  feet.  This  is  100  feet  less  than  Mr.  Abbey  possesses, 
but  100  feet  extra  above  the  bare  minimum  that  would  suffice 
is  not  too  much.  Let  us,  however,  take  not  the  possible  ex- 
tremes but  the  ordinary  winter  temperatures  that  have  to  be 
provided  for  by  ordinary  firing.  We  must  expect  many  nights 
to  fall  below  15°  in  the  open  air,  atid  to  keep  the  internal  tem- 
perature at  65°  makes  D  =  50°.  To  yield  a  pleasant  genial  heat 
the  temperature  of  the  pipes  ought  never  to  exceed  150°,  which 
will  make  d3=85°.  To  meet  these  requirements  in  Mr.  Abbey's 
stove  the  lengtii  of  pipe  would,  by  the  formula,  be  513  feet. 
This  is  witiiin  40  feet  of  what  Mr.  Abbey  actually  has,  and  the 
difference  would  probably  be  required  if  we  made  a  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  wall  surfaces  in  addition  to  the  glass  super- 
ficies. Thas  a  builder  employing  the  formula  would  introduce 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  extent  of  pipe  which  practice  has 
shown  to  be  desirable. 

Let  me  add  that  it  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  if 
some  of  your  readers  would  give  the  result  of  their  experience 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  coal  required  for  the  boilers  under 


their  charge  to  maintain  a  given  heat  in  a  glass  structure^ 
comparing  it  with  the  amount  which  ought  to  suffice  (as  shown 
at  page  166)  for  the  extent  of  glass  heated.  But  in  doing  sa 
they  must  be  careful  to  take  the  average  temperature,  external 
and  internal,  during  the  hours  when  the  heat  is  maintained  by 
the  fire  alone,  for  no  results  could  be  arrived  at  when  tha 
vaxlable  heat  of  the  sun  is  allowed  to  have  influence  on  the 
averages. — J.  Boyd  Kinkeab,  Guernsey, 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Wa  have  received  a  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  awarded  at 
the  forthcoming  Show  of  the  Bubton-on-Tbeht  FiiORiL  ini> 
HoBTicuLTUBAL  SociETT.  Flrst  in  the  prize  list  we  observe 
extra  awards  of  £15,  £10,  and  £5  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  which  there  is  season  to  believe  will  bring  into  the  rank 
of  competitors  exhibitors  well  known  to  the  principal  shows. 
We  commend  the  Committee  for  their  liberality  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  and  hope  that  their  highest  anticipations  wilt 
be  realised. 

There  is  now  in  a  house  in  the  garden  of  the  Boyal 


Horticultural  Society  at  Ghiswick,  a  collection  of  160  varietiea 
of  Plums,  growing  in  pots,  in  full  bloom.  There  is  every 
appearance  that  there  will  be  a  g6od  crop  of  fruit,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  many  years  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of 
making  [valuable  comparative  observations  on  the  many  va- 
rieties of  this  valuable  fruit. 

Some  members  of   the  swallow  family — ^the   houae^ 


martin  (Hirundo  urbica) — ^were  seen  at  Crewkeme  on  the  5th» 
and  it  is  said  that  they  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
more  than  a  week.  The  swallow  proper  (Hirundo  rustioa)  is 
"due"  about  three  days  later  than  the  martin,  while  the 
swift,  another  of  the  same  tribe,  is  the  last  to  arrive,  being 
generally  seen  about  the  same  time  as  the  welcome  notes  of 
the  cuckoo  are  heard  in  Wilts — the  14th  or  15th  of  ApriL 
However  adverse  the  weather,  these  birds  come  and  go  with 
the  seasons,  and  perform  the  task  given  them  to  do  with  the 
same  regularity  as  the  moon  performs  her  revolution  round 
the  eartii. 
The  decrease  in  the  impobtatiok  oi*  Potatoes  has 


been  remarkable.  In  the  last  three  months  the  declared  value 
was  £342,827,  and  in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year, 
£1,036,384.  This  arises  .chiefly  from  the  Potatoes  having 
vegetated  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  table-use. 


PLANTING  A  CEMETEBY. 

The  formation  of  cemeteries  near  towns  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  signs  of  the  social  progress  of  the  day.  The 
graphic  pen  of  Dickens  long  ago  powerfully  depicted  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  horrid  enclosures,  the  graveyards  of  our 
towns,  the  bare,  dismal,  forlorn  aspedt  of  which  is  more  in 
keeping  with  that  of  the  sepulchre  of  an  Australian  savage 
than  of  one  belonging  to  a  Cbxistian  community.  We  inscribe 
"  Besurgam  "  upon  our  tombs,  and  profess  the  strongest  faith 
in  a  glorious  and  blissful  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  yet  every 
feature  as  well  as  association  of  those  graves  was,  and  is  now 
in  many  instances,  symbolical  of  solitude,  desolation,  and 
death,  rather  than  the  brightness  and  fulness  of  the  Christian'^ 
hope.  Nor  was  this  confined  solely  to  the  places  of  burial  in 
towns.  It  is  true  that  the  play  of  sunshine  and  pure  air  over 
the  idllage  churchyard  will  impart  a  certain  brightness  and 
freshness  that  is  inseparable  from  all  rural  scenery ;  but  even 
now  it  is  rare  indeed  to  see  a  churchyard  that  at  all  ap^ 
preaches  one's  conception  of  what  *'  God's  acre  "  should  be» 
Gray's  lines — 

"  Beneath  that  Tew  tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  tarf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
Each  In  his  narrow  eell  for  e?er  laid, 
The  mde  forofatherg  of  the  hamlet  sleep," 

though  not  altogether  truthful,  serve  to  convey  a  tolerably 
dear  idea  of  the  scene,  which  is  rendered  complete  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  quaint  old  tombstones,  moss-grown  and  grey, 
leaning  in  picturesque  contrast  to  the  bold  white  slabs  of  a 
later  date.  Thus,  then,  a  solitary  Yew  tree  or  two,  sombre  and 
mournful-looking,  were  usually  the  highest  efEort  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  churchyard  decorative  art;  and  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  that  it  was  so  restricted,  for  the  work  affords  the  fullest 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  more  refined  and  cultivated  taste. 

Neatness  is  the  flrst,  because  it  is  the  most  desirable  principle 
that  I  would  wish  to  see  more  generally  enforced  in  chuioh- 
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Cia.  Mo  ragged  Nettles  slioiiia  fill  iti  oomBis,  nor  shonld  the 
bige  be  cropped  b?  sheep,  as  is  so  often  done,  hat  the  whole 
of  the  inrfase  of  this  small  portion  ol  ntatbsr  earth  eantaioing 
the  remuDB  of  one  kindred  iboald  be  clothed  Kitb  a  o&rpet  of 
fine  turf  istersaoted  b;  aoaTeoiunt  gnTsl-w&lks  all  kept  trim. 
Upon  the  walls  o{  the  ohnrcb  that  are  sheltered  and  snnn; 
there  might  be  sooh  Bases  as  Soltaterre,  Qloiie  de  Dijon,  and 
BonTenir  d'nn  Ami,  mingled  with  Clematii,  Jasioine,  E»- 
eallotua,  and  Ceanotbni ;  and  tor  walls  of  colder  aspects 
Loaiaera  flexnosa,  Cratngiu  F;raBBntha,  and  Itj.  Althongh 
large  traea  an  oat  of  plaoe  in  so  confined  a  epace,  a  few 
Conilflta  might  treqnentlj  be  Introdaced  with  advantage.  Of 
■aeh  I  woidd  select  A.biee  oanadensii  and  A.  Albsrtiana,  Ca- 
jiresBOS  maerooarpa,  Junipems  ehineniis,  Thnja  anrsa,  Bs- 
tinospora  piiilera,  and  Betinoapora  eriooidei.     Hot  woold  I 


aonflne  the  list  lolel;  to  ereigrsen  forma,  but  let  the  lalling 
lesTes,  swelling  bnds,  and  opening  floweiB  ot  dsoidaons  shroba 
each  in  their  season  impart  a  meaning  and  aignifiaanee  to  the 
planting,  eansing  it  to  eanvey  maay  a  leiaon  ol  oomfort  and 
bope  to  those  «bo  there  drink  deeply  of  sorrow's  bitter  onp.  f* 
We  have  a  perfeot  host  ol  familiar  forms  to  select  from,  all 
very  initable  tor  the  pnrpose,  such  ai  Lilacs,  Thorns,  Pyrna, 
Berbeiis,  Broom,  Qneldrea  Boee,  Fnr^e,  Deatxia,  Ootoneaster, 
Roses,  Spinea,  and  Weigela  in  all  their  namerons  varietieB. 
Then,  too,  the  graves  themselves  shoald  be  made  bright  with 
flowers.  The  Snowdrop.  Crocna,  Iria,  9aillB,  Colohicnm,  Nar- 
oiastui,  and  Anemone  among  the  bnlbe,  Ac,  with  Lilj  of  the 
Tail^  and  other  hard;  flowera  both  perennial  and  annual, 
would  regular);  impait  a  cheertol  air  ot  brightneaa ;  and  so  by 
the  ezerdje  ol  a  little  energy  aad  taste  the  Tillage  eemeter; 


might  be  converted  into  a  scene  of  qaiet  beauty,  that  wonid 
not  only  tend  to  "  oomlort  those  who  monm,"  bnt  wonld,  I 
think,  be  found  to  exercise  a  healthy  inflaenca  not  only  npon 
the  minds  bat  the  Uvea  of  the  entire  oommanity.  The  abler 
pens  ot  joot  olerical  oorrBapOBdenta  will,  however,  more  fitly 
dilate  npon  ite  moral  inflaenoea. 

I  will  turn  now  to  the  larger  cemeteries  ot  towns.  Uc«t  ot 
them  ore  of  conaiderable  extent,  henoe  a  bolder  and  more 
varied  style  of  planting  is  desirable.  The  "  black  tonereal 
Tew,"  the  Cypress,  and  Weeping  Willow  may  find  a  place 
there,  bnt  trees  ot  this  type  ehonld  by  no  msana  predominate. 
InQnite  Wisdom  has  spread  broadcast  over  the  earth  an  im- 
mense variety  ot  vegetable  forms,  stately  trees,  bright  flowera, 
yielding  an  endless  protnsion  of  gaycolonrs  and  rich  perfnmea, 
and  we  shaU  snrely  do  well  to  plant  the  ohoioest  of  thsae 
"bright  gems  of  euth"  within  the  precincta  of  onroameteiisa. 
Hot  that  I  would  wish  to  convert  the  seene  into  one  huge 
flower  garden,  for  there  shonld  be  repose  even  to  excess  by 
means  of  the  tnrf  and  carefully  disposed  gronps  of  trees :  and 
lor  a  very  large  cemetery  I  wonld  introduce  a  grove,  or,  if  the 
incqaalities  of  the  ground  admitted  of  it,  a  seclnded  dell  ahnt- 
in  biP  trees,  with  winding  watliJ  and  seats  for  qniet  thonght  and 
meditation.  Soft  Fem-clsd  banks,  gently  rippling  streams, 
and  other  similar  fsatnrRS  mif;ht  there  be  bronght  into  play 
wherever  they  are  available,  the  soothing  nature  of  anch  things 
being  keenly  appreciated  by  minds  opened  by  grief  to  their  in- 


The  m»n  road  ueanlly  begins  sear  the  enpeiintendent's 
honae,  sweeping  onwards  till  it  branches  to  the  ehapels,  and 
from  these  drivca  spring  the  entire  series  of  walks.  An  avenne 
ol  Picea  Nordmacniana  or  Abies  Donglasii  from  the  entrance 
to  the  chapels,  with  the  trees  kept  well  back  from  the  sides  of 
the  road,  and  far  enongh  apart  for  an  open  expanse  of  tort 
always  to  anrround  each  tree,  wonld  impart  en  six  ot  dignified 
repose  to  what  may  jnstly  be  re<;arded  as  the  most  important 
part  of  the  cemetery  ;  and  this  effect  would  constantly  increase 
ae  the  trees  became  larger,  far  ths  calm  majesty  of  their  pre- 
sence, with  the  bine  aky  or  Qeeoy  elands  high  overhead,  wonld, 
I  think,  be  moat  impressive,  and  the  dead  wonld  be  borne  to 
their  rest  along  a  nobler  colonnade  than  is  to  be  found  among 
the  lofty  pillars  of  any  cathedral. 

Clumps  ot  flovrering  abrtibs,  single  specimens  ot  trees  that 
are  remarkable  for  symmetry  or  size,  might  bo  gronped  noar 
the  margin  of  the  walks,  and  be  inters  peraed  among  the  graveii, 
so  aa  to  afford  an  agreenble  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  flat 
or  widespread  snrfaoo.  FlowarB  BbonU  crown  the  graves,  and 
climbing  plants  soFten  the  hareh  eiclnsivensss  of  eaelosure^. 
Planta  of  this  class,  too,  if  rightly  nsed  are  most  striking  npoc 
the  tombs  themselves.  The  effect  of  a  white  stone  with  its 
top  and  sides  partly  concealed  by  wraatba  of  the  deep  purple 
Clsmatis  Jackroinni  would  bs'vory  ohaBta;  ao,  too,  would  the 
white  star-like  blossoms  oF  Cle'niliq  moctana,  clustering  iu 
masse?  upon  a  atano  of  "  granite  grey."  Generally  speaking, 
however,  a  tow  simple  flowers  grdnnod  aronnd  the  grave  are 
preferable  to  all  et raining  for  artistic  effect;  and  whatever  is 
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done  in  this  way  by  loving  hands,  evidence  of  the  oheriBhed 
memory  of  departed  frienda,  must  always  possess  a  beauty  and 
intrinsio  worth  that  will  place  it  above  criticism. — ^Edwabd 

LUCKHUBST. 

[Oar  brethren  in  America  folly  coincide  with  ns  in  onr 
modem  arrangement  of  the  dead's  resting-place,  and  that 
which  they  have  oonstraoted  at  Philadelphia  is  so  celebrated 
tiiat  we  have  copied  from  the  American  HorticuUurUt  a  view 
of  it,  named  **  West  Lanrel  Hill  Cemetery,"  and  this  accom- 
panying note :— *<  It  shares  a  national  reputation  for  its  beauty 
of  adornment,  its  size  and  location.  It  is  situated  on  a  sloping 
hillside,  fronting  the  Schuylkill  river,  a  little  northward  of  the 
city.  The  ground  was  originally  divided  into  three  sections — 
north,  south,  and  centre  Laurel  Hill ;  but  demand  for  space 
has  overflowed  all  accommodation,  until  a  new  tract  has  been 
added — ^West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  which  alone  contains 
110  acres, 

« In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  other  smaller  ceme- 
teries, with  cultivated  rural  aspect :  Monument  Cemetery,  which 
is  somewhat  notable  from  the  faofc  that  it  contains  a  fine 
granite  monument  to  the  memories  of  Washington  and  La- 
fayette ;  also.  Mount  Peace,  Mount  Vernon,  Glenwood,  Mount 
Moriah,  and  Woodland,  are  each  of  great  beauty  and  located 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  citv.  The  Laurel  Hill  cemeteries  are 
located  so  as  to  be  for  ever  free  from  the  disturbance  of  ever- 
increasing  city  buildings  and  city  streets.  They  are  beautifully 
planned,  laid  out,  decorated,  and  ornamented  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  which,  interspersed  among  the  monuments  or  statuary, 
'  afford  a  feast  to  the  eyes  of  any  lover  of  rural  taste."— Eds.] 

THE  COLORADO  POTATO  BEETLE. 

A  LETTEB  was  rcccutly  addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  *<  caUing  his 
attention  to  the  imminent  risk  to  which  the  United  Kingdom 
is  exposed,  and  suggesting  that  the  importation  of  Potatoes 
from  America  be  at  once  prohibited  lest  that  "  frightful  enemy 
the  Colorado  beetle  "  be  introduced  into  the  Potato  fields  of 
Europe.  The  Privy  Council  for  Trade  declined  to  adopt  such 
heroic  measures,  on  the  ground  that  *'  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  eggs  or  larvie  of  the  Colorado  beetle  haye  been  or  are 
deposited  or  conveyed  in  the  tuber  of  the  Potato."  We  present 
herewith  a  timely  and  authoritative  statement  bearing  upon 
this  interesting  question.  Professor  Biley,  our  accomplished 
entomologist,  clearly  shows  that  if  the  Doryphora  goes  abroad 
it  will  be  as  a  full-grown  and  healthy  specimen,  taking  a 
first-class  passage.  We  trust,  however,  that  our  foreiign 
friends  will  not  nave  this  scourge  added  to  that  which  already 
devastates  their  Potato  fields  to  such  an  uncomfortable 
extent.  Professor  Biley,  State  Entomologist  of  Missouri,  re- 
marks:— 

In  December,  1872,  Col.  Fred.  Hecker,  of  Summerfield,  HL, 
the  well-known  and  enthusiastic  political  agitator  and  tribune, 
sent  to  the  Gartenlauhe  (Heft  3,  1873),  an  article  on  this 
insect.  The  article  was  a  condensation,  and-in  .S9me  parts  a 
literal  translation,  from  the  Missouri  Entomological  Bsports, 
my  figures  being  copied  to  illustrate  it.  It  has  since  been  re- 
translated and  the  illustrations  reoopied  (and  accuracy  is  not 
apt  to  increase  with  these  processes,  and  certainly  has  not  ^ 
these  instances),  by  several  English  journals,  over  the  signa- 
ture "  Fb.  H.,  State  of  Illinois  ;  "  and  since  tne  original  trans- 
lator did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  indicate  the  s^nrce  from 
which  he  drew  either  his  information  ox  illustration,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Gartenlauhe  is  left  without  credit  in  the 
retnmslations.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that ,  solid  journals 
like  Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip  and  the  Loixdon  Gardeners^ 
Ohronicle,  should  have  been  so  easily  led  into  the  consideration 
of  such  myths  as  **  Cantharis  viniaria,"  "  Doryphora  decem-* 
punctata,"  &o.  Some  of  the  articles  in  the  EngUsh  periodicals 
on  this  *<new  enemy  of  the  Potato"  close  with  the  advice 
that  "  in  the  importation  of  seed  of  American  Potatoes,  which 
is  now  carried  on  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  utmost  pautipn 
should  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  beetle 
to  this  country." 

That  there  will  be  danger  of  the  insect  finding  its  way  to 
Europe  when  once  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  no  one 
can  doubt ;  for  the  impregnated  females  will  live  for  weeks 
and  even  months  without  food,  especially  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  when  they  also  take  most  readily  to  wing.  Such 
females,  alighting  on  outward-bound  vessels,  may  easily  be ' 
given  free  passage  to  European  ports,  and  as  they  will  be  apt 
to  laud  without  passports,  it  would  be  well  for  the  authorities 


to  look  out  for  and  prevent  such  unwelcome  incursions.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  danger  of  the  insect  being  carried  across 
the  ocean  in  any  other  way,  for  Potato  plants  on  which  the 
eggs  or  larvsB  might  be  carried  are  not  articles  of  commercial 
exchange,  and  seed  Potatoes  do  not,  as  a  rule,  harbour  the 
beetles.  Let  our  European  friends  profit  by  our  sad  experience 
with  this  insect,  and,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  endeavour 
to  preyent  its  introduction  into  their  Potato  fields.  This  end 
wUl  best  be  accompUshed  through  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural societies,  which  should  make  provision  for  the  dis- 
semination of  correct  information  concerning  the  pest.  A 
small  card,  giving  a  coloured  figure  of  the  beetle,  or  of  all 
stages  of  the  insect,  setting  forth  the  disasters  which  would 
follow  its  introduction,  and  appealing  to  the  reader  to  assist 
in  preventing  such  a  calamity,  would  do  good  service  if  posted 
in  the  cabins  of  vessels  plying  between  the  two  countnee,  in 
the  warehouses  and  seed-stores  of  seaport  towns,  and  in  the 
meeting  rooms  of  agricultural  societies.  Some  such  simple 
means  of  familiarising  the  public  with  a  possible  enemy 
should  be  adopted  in  a  conntey  like  Ireland,  which  will  per- 
haps be  the  first  to  receive  the  pest  and  would  suffer  most 
from  it. 

In  Prussia  the  Government  has  adopted  a  system  of  agri- 
cultural teaching  which  other  countries  might  well  pattern  by. 
Travelling  teachers  (IVanderlehzer)  are  appointed,  one  to  each 
district  (Kreis),  of  twenty  or  thirty  square  miles,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  call  the  farmers  together  in  their  meeting-houses,  lay 
before  them  recent  important  facts  in  agronomy,  institute  ex- 
periments and  implement  trials,  &c.  With  such  a  system 
the  agricultural  community  can  easily  be  made  aware  of 
possible  danger,  and  a  large  bottleful  of  our  ten-striped  , 
Potato  beetles,  which  a  St.  Louis  friend  of  mine  took  over 
there  a  year  ago,  did  good  service,  in  that  the  beetles  were  dis- 
tributed, as  exhibition  specimens,  to  some  of  these  traTelling 
teachers. 

[The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  has  obliged  us  by 
sending  the  above. — ^Eds.] 


FEUrr  PEOSPECTS  AND  CULTUBB  IN 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The  notes  on  the  severe  weather  in  March,  and  its  effect  on 
the  fruit  blossom  in  cUfferent  parts  of  the  country,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Journal  tould  not  fail  to  prove  interesting. 
In  success  or  failure,  and  especially  the  latter,  each  likes  to  . 
know  how  nis  brethren  fare.  It  is  well  that  this  intercom-  ^ 
munion  should  pervade  the  great  body  of  gardeners  and 
garden  lovers,  and  well  that  it  should  be  fostered  by  such  a 
genial  medium  as  the  readers  of  these  columns  acknowledge 
and  rejoice  in.  It  is  akin  to  bearing  each  other's  burdens.  One's 
joy  is  robbed  of  half  its  pleasure  if  shut  up  in  mere  indivi- 
dutf ity-^if  it  cannot  expand  and  lighten  another's  heart ;  uid 
one's  obstacles  fall  with  crushing  force  if  borne  alone,  with 
no  spark  of  fraternal  sympathy.. 

I  have  lately  been  unwell  and  unable  to  write,  but  have  read 
with  interest. and  a  large  measure  of  satisfaction  that  my 
friends  of  the  garden  have  escaped  so  generally  well  the 
win^iy  ordeal  when  the  second  week  in  March  jeopardised  the 
objects  of  their  carel  With  a  sudden  visitation  of  15°  to  20* 
•f  fiost  just  at*  tl^e  time  the  fruit  blossoms  had  cast  their 
winter  coviaring,  it  yras,  I  was  going  to  say,  a  "  dark  look-out." 
This,  however,  would  be  a  xnisnomer,  for  never  did  the  face  of 
nature  look  mor^  pure,  and  chaste,  and  silvery,  when  every 
twig,  and  spray,  and  })ud  was  draped  and  bent  down  with  such 
a  robe  of  ice  as  the  eastern  counties  presented  at  that  time. 
It  looked  as  if  the  fruit  crop  was  shrouded  in  its  vdnding- 
sheet  even,  in  its  very  infancy — as  it  were  in  embryo.  Yet 
what-l^pked  like  death  a  mont^  ago  now  betokens  life,  health, 
and  prospe^ty,  and  the  fruit  prospectant  the  present  momen 
^re  hopet^l  and  jbrigl^t.  Should  no  more  severe  frosts  overtake 
us,  the  f r{i\t  qrop ,  may  be  expected  to  rank  amongst  the  best 
of  past  yefBS,  Old  trees  and  young  are  alike  promising,  and 
why  ?  TM  old  were  granted  a  new  lease  of  life  by  the  searching 
root-relreshing  wet  of  the  summer  o!  1872,  and  the  young  were 
made  fruitful  by  the  extraordinarily  dry  autumn  and  winter  of 
1873-4.  Previous  to  the  wet  summer  named  many  an  old 
scraggy  tree  looked  like  a  mere  cuifiberer  of  the  .ground,  but 
the  deluge  of  water  reached  the  roots  deep  down  in  the  dr:^ 
subsoil,  and  gave  renewed  life  and  health.  Seldom  have  forest 
trees  been  robed  in  a  richer  hue  of  health  than  during  the  past 
summer,  fed  as  they  were  by  the  replenished  larders  and  cellars 
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of  the  preoeding  y«w.  Old  fruit  trees  aJike  rejoiced  in  the 
generons  fare  and  pnt  forth  freeh  growth,  whioh  the  sabeeqoent 
di7  aatnmn  matored  into  bloMom,  which  will  immediately 
lighten  up  the  earth  with  floral  beauty. 

The  froet,  which  at  one  time  threatened  destmotion,  has  not, 
after  all,  done  material  or  substantial  injury.  Apples  were  back- 
ward—henee  safe ;  of  them  there  was  no  fear.  Small  fmits,  by 
the  same  cause,  gaye  no  concern.  Pears  being  more  forward  were 
a  cause  of  extreme  anxiety,  but  not  one  spur  of  bloom  in  twenty 
is  killed.  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Peaches  were  not  sufficiently 
adranced  to  endanger  the  crop,  which  promises  to  be  good. 
The  one  crop  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  frost  was  the  pre- 
cocious Apricots.  These  were  regarded  as  **  dbne  for,*'  yet  in 
most  eases  there  is  a  sufficient  residue  to  form  a  fair  crop.  It 
is  a  question  if  in  many  places  the  frost  has  not  done  moi« 
good  than  harm  to  the  Apricot  trees— that  is,  so  far  as  the 
current  crop  of  fruit  is  concerned.  Most  trees  were  packed 
with  blossom  to  a  degree  that  it  was  not  possible  for  it  to 
expand,  and  xmder  these  circumstances  a  good  "set'*  can 
never  be  relied  on.  The  frost  thinned  the  blossom,  and 
almost  every  bloom  thus  left  is  leaving  a  fruit  behind  it. 
Fruit  blossom,  and  especially  Apricot  blossom,  when  preter- 
natnrally  dense  is  apt  to  fall  in  a  shoal  after  three  consecutive 
bright  days ;  whereas  if  a  tithe  had  been  removed,  by  its  tenfold 
vigour  it  would  have  withstood  the  exhaustive  strain  which  it 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  bear*  And  even  when  set,  or  in 
the  last  stage  of  setting,  the  young  fruit  will  frequently  shrivel 
from  a  hot  sun  and  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  southern  brick  wall 
extracting  the  juices  of  the  tree  faster  than  the  roots— at  that 
juncture  comparatively  inactive— can  supply  the  loss.  A  gentle 
i^ringing  of  tne  trees  under  these  circumstances  often  wiU  and 
hiu  made  allihe  difference  between  a  full  crop  of  fruit  and  a 
■caafyone. 

Strawberries  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  with  anything  much 
beyond  a  guess.  Thev  are  late.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
the  trusses  show  weakly ;  they  often  do  under  a  dry  air  and  a 
long  term  of  sunny  days.  As  soon  as  the  blooms  show,  a 
good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  would  be  of  great  benefit,  espe- 
cially to  old  plants,  and  if  it  could  be  made  5**  or  lO*"  warmer 
than  the  soil  this  would  increase  its  usefulness  and  pay  good 
interest  for  any  little  extra  trouble  on  that  point.  TbUM 
should  be  given  before  the  blooms  expand,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
the  trusses  can  be  clearly  seen  pushing  out  of  the  crowns. 
*From  the  best  judgment  I  can  form  I  am  almost  certain  I  shall 
see  a  weaUy  blossoming,  and  rain  or  no  rain  I  shall  tareat  those 
under  my  we  with  a  dose  of  liquid  in  full  confidence  of  seeing 
after-beneff^  Mudi  injury  is  frequently  done  to  many  things 
by  using  stinging  cold  water  from  a  well  or  spring  just  at 
the  time  when  the  chief  requisite  is  an  increased  root- 
temperature. 

The  promise  of  1874  is  attributable  to  the  wet  year  of  1872 
pushing  old  trees  into  a  better  growth  than  usual,  giving  them 
more  power  to  form  fruit  buds,  and  the  dry  autumn  and  winter 
of  1878-4  maturing  the  wood  and  keeping  the  buds  in  a  resting 
state  until  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the  spring.  This  latter 
condition  has  been  very  noticeable  and  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
many.  When  we  saw  Boses,  Daisies,  and  other  things  forget- 
ting their  season  and  blooming  at  Christmas,  it  made  one 
tremble  lest  the  fruit  blossom  should  awaken  into  life  a  month 
before  its  time  and  be  destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  spring.  But 
while  the  winter  has  been  one  of  the  mUdest  on  record — ^tbe 
general  mean  temperature  for  tibe  f^Ye  months,  November  to 
March,  being  40°,  uie  mean  night  Tninimum  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  exceeding  84° — ^the  fruit  buds  kindly  continued 
their  slumbers  for  a  longer  time  tiian  usual.  This  sap  rest,  in 
spite  of  an  abnormally  hi^  winter  temperature,  is  due  to  an 
aosence  of  wet.  That  dedduous  trees  and  shrubs  will  rest 
under  a  high  temperature,  providing  it  is  dry,  most  gardeners 
will  have  noticed  m  the  matter  of  Vines,  Boses,  Ac. ;  but  intro- 
duce a  moist  atmosphere,  and  imitate  rain  with  the  syringe,  and 
the  sap  is  at  once  excited  into  action.  We  have  had  scaroely 
any  rain  this  winter,  and  the  sap  was  still,  in  consequence,  to 
a  later  period  in  spring  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  under  a 
lower  temperature.  Beferring  to  the  rain  register  I  find  that 
the  five  monUis  named  have  this  winter  not  averaged  quite  an 
inch  per  month,  the  gross  amount  being  only  4*94  inches.  In 
the  same  period  last  winter  11*72  inches  were  registered  on 
the  same  spot— a  monthly  average  of  2*34  .inches.  With  the 
exception  of  an  apology  for  a  shower  we  have  had  no  rain  for 
twenty  days,  and  oniy  0*86  inch  for  forty  days.  Many  a  *'  king's 
ransom  " — if  a  peck  of  dust  in  March  is  worth  one — ^has  been 
distributed  over  hedge  uid  field,  and  a  finer  spring  seed-time 


has  never  been  known.  To-day  (April  8th)  a  alee  shower  has 
fallen  and  more  is  coming.  It  is  especially  welcome  to  the  farmer 
and  gardener  alike. — J.  WmoBT. 


THE  mSTOEY  OP  THE  BOSE.— No.  8. 

AoooBDma  to  Nicander,  in  his  "  Georgies,"  beautiful  Boses 
,  ^w  at  a  place  called  Themis,  or  Thetis ;  and  at  Olenum,  a 
city  of  Achaia,  not  far  from  Patrte,  now  called  Patras.  Next 
to  these  places,  Megara,  Nis«a,  Phaselis,  and  Tenedos  were 
celebrated  for  their  Boses ;  but  the  finest  grew  at  Magnesia  ad 
Mnandrum,  a  city  of  Lydia,  now  caUed  by  the  Turks  Qysel 
Hisar,  or  the  Beautiful  Castle.  One  of  the  speakers  in  "  Athe- 
n»us  "  is  made  to  say  that  what  is  related  bv  £Uilius  Samius 
in  his  work  upon  the  singular  occurrences  wnieh  take  place  at 
Samos — ^namely,  that  in  that  island  Figs,  Grapes,  Apples,  and 
Boses  are  produced  twice  a-year,  appears  neither  imnrobable 
nor  untrue.  Qyrene,  also,  according  to  Pliny,  was  celebrated 
for  its  Boses ;  and,  aocordhig  to  Herodotus  and  Martial,  Egypt 
was  also  renowned  for  these  flowers.  Herodotus  says  that  m 
the  gardens  of  Midas  Boses  grew  spontaneously,  and  that  some 
had  sixty  flower-leaves,  and  were  more  fragrant  than  the  rest. 

According  to  the  Calendar  of  Natural  Oceurzences  in  Greece,, 
the  Bose  blossomed  in  March ;  the  Bosa  gr»ca,  or  Lychnis 
coronaria,  in  May.  In  the  Boman  Calendar  we  find  early 
Boses  were  in  blossom  in  April,  and  that  in  May  they  were 
generally  in  flower.  In  Egypt,  according  to  Theophrastus,- 
the  Bose  blossomed  two  months  before  it  appeared  in  ItiJy^ 
and  continued  in  flower  for  almost  as  long  a  time  in  the  former 
country  after  it  had  ceased  blowing  in  Italy.  In  the  latter 
country  it  succeeded  the  blossoming  of  the  Violet  and  tiie  Lily.. 

Among  the  andents  the  Bose  was  employed  as  a  medicinal 
remedy ;  at  their  festivals  and  sacred  caremoniee ;  and  as  an 
article  of  luxury  at  their  banquets.  Of  the  medicinal  uses  of 
the  Bose  frequent  mention  is  made  by  Oribasius,  Actuarius, 
Marcellus,  MyriscuSt  Celsus,  Ac,  together  with  many  andent 
writers  on  pharmacy.  The  accounts  afforded  by  these  writers 
are  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  daim  particular  notice. 

In  alluding  to  the  more  general  uses  of  the  Bose  among  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  the  emplovment  of  flowers  generally 
must  in  some  degree  be  referred  to ;  but  the  Bose  was  un- 
questionably the  most  esteemed  of  all  flowers. 

By  the  Chreeks  and  Bomans  flowers  were  frequently  em- 
ployed. It  was  usual  for  them  to  adorn  the  temples,  altars, 
and  statues  of  their  gods  with  them.  (Bee  Euripides :  Hippo- 
lyttu,  Troades,  Helena,  <to.)  Wreaths  of  flowers  were  also 
worn  by  those  who  were  present  at,  or  assisted  in,  the  cele- 
bration of  sacred  rites  (Burip.  Iphigenia  in  AtUide),  They 
were  also  offered  to  those  divinities  to  whom  they  were  con- 
sidered most  grateful.  It  was  a  Chreeian  custom,  according  ta 
Athenasus,  to  decorate  the  doorposts  of  houses  where  a  maiden 
about  to  become  a  bride  resided.  The  dead  were  crowned 
with  flowers.  It  is  still  a  custom  in  the  Levant  to  strew 
flowers  on  Uie  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  hands  of  young 
persons  to  place  a  nosegay.  Sophocles  has  represented  Electrft 
and  Orestes  as  repairing  to  their  father's  tomb  to  deck  it  with 
garlands  and  honour  it  witti  libations.  The  relatives  of  the 
deceased  wore  garlands  of  Boses  during  the  days  of  mourning, 
as  emblematiciS  of  the  shortness  of  life,  which  passes  as  quickly 
away  as  the  beaufarof  those  Boses  would  which  formed  the 
mourner's  crown.  The  tombs  of  the  dead  were  decorated  with 
Boses,  under  the  idea  that  they  possessed  the  power  of  pro- 
tecting the  remains  of  the  deceased,  and  were  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable as  an  offering  to  their  manes.  Other  flowers  besidee 
the  Bose  were  selected  as  having  a  special  fitness  for  these  pur- 
poses. The  Greeks  iJso  used  the  Amaranthus,  which  is  com- 
monly regaorded  as  the  flower  now  known  by  the  name  of 
<*  Everlasting.*'  Parsley  and  Mvrtle  were  also  funereal  plants. 
But  the  Bose  has  been  for  ages  the  favourite  flower  for  funereal 
and  all  other  purposes. 

Among  the  Bomans  all  flowers  of  a  purple  or  white  colour 
were  regarded  as  grateful  to  the  dead.  They  were  so  fond  of 
the  Bose,  that  we  find  inscriptions  which  refer  to  legacies  left 
in  their  wiUs  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  Bioses,  with 
which  their  tombs  were  annually  to  be  decorated. 

....  DoDATli  rab  hM  eondltlone, 
Ut  qnotiiuiii  BoaM  ad  monnnwiitttm  •jju  dateaat. 

(He  bequeathed  it  on  this  condition,  that  annually  Boses 
should  be  brought  to  his  tomb.) 

(See  Le  AntiehM  d'Aquil^a,  Giandomenioo  BertoU :  Venexia, 
1789 :  p.  xix..eexxxvu.,  &o.) 
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B08M  woe  also  itorPMd  on  the  tables  at  their  eoBTiTial 
«nteriMiuneBta»  and  on  the  floon  of  the  roome  in  whioh  th^ 
feasted.  Paoatiiu  says :— "  Dehflati  i]li  et  floentes  pamm  ee 
lantos  pntabant,  nisi  Inzozia  TertiBset  annum,  niai  hybema 
pocnlis  Rosa  innatasaent."  (*'  The  soft  and  laxnrionB  thought 
themseliraa  not  snffleiently  x«fined  onleMi  their  eztraTaganoe 
changed  the  ooorse  of  the  leaecwe,  unless  winter  Boses  floated 
in  their  cnps.**)  Saetoaiiu  relates  of  NeiK),  that  he  spent  up- 
wards of  £30,000  at  one  sapper  in  the  purchase  of  Bpses. 
This  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  during  the 
time  of  HoEace;  an  opinion  which  has  been  formed  from  one 
of  his  odes  (lib.  L  od*  Z90Bfiii.)i  thus  translated  bjFcsiMis:-" 

"  I  «A  tkaa,  bof,  tfaa*  I  ^Mart 

Th«  gmodaur  ot  a  PanUo  teflt ; 

Nor  for  me  the  L!ndin*a  xtod 

SheU  the  flowwy  ehftplei  Und: 
Umb  Menh  no*  viiera  tlM  eorlow  Mum 
B^ned  his  iSMoa  loUfflogvitroM." 

Cleopatoa  is  said  to  haiv^eKptoded  a  takst  iathepoMhase 
<A  Boses  for  one  banooet,  on  whiah  oeeaaien  Hm  floor  of  the 
apartment  was  covarad  with  Boses  to  the  depth  of  a  cubit,  or 
H  foot.— <J.tih«fi49iit,  Dmpmmtph,  Hb.  iv*,  ea^  iL) 

The  chief  use  of  tfa*  Boas  at  feasts  was  to  foam  erowas  and 
gadands,  which  weee  placaA  ipon  the  heads,  and  rowid  the 
necks  of  &s  gvssts.  Ihe  gsrlMda  were  genenaliy  profidsd  bf 
Urn  master  off  the  honse.  Zheae  who  attendad  oa  the  gnsata 
wase  also  csowned*  tmd  ei«»  the  dfinblng-boids  were  wseathed 
with  flowars.  Owing  to  this  vaa  c#  the  Bosa»  we  learn  fHmi 
AsaereenthaAaeiowi  eoipoaed  oi  thamwas  xagsrcM  as  aai 
tniiteMon  to  festi^dfy ;  tiMr  waseahKi  eonMsred  as  pwMi^vaa 
of  dsuafcanness;  thoo^  certainlTv  V^  XMa  instaneea,  the 
flowaiy  waeath  seems  to  haiaa  bean  a  waii-iiMi— tnnfl  mask  of 


IvittvtaMe 


^HPi'  ••■•a  ^^^s  ^^^ 

tohednph" 


Bifih  unguents  and  oils  wave  also  prepased  from  the  Boss 
<aee  JEfom^r,  IL  zziii,  186),  which  were  used  on  tiie  same  00- 
casions  as  the  Bose  flower  itsdf. 

Many  are  the  customs  and  supemtitkms  commeied  with  the 
Bose  in  our  rural  distiioto.  On  midsummer  ene  many  a  maiden 
gathers  a  Moss  Bose* 


••  She  hide  it  fovh«  hmt'e  4 
Avait  the  new-jw**  ftolie 
'When  tided,  in  its  •Itcr'd  hoe 
flbe wedi    *ThecBoMa is wai 
But  if  it  ketBeiti  oitaMon  giOB* 
Bar  ■idr^lag  hupee  ao  longar  ttt/AJ' 

N«wtoo«  in  hw  ''Hacbaa  to  the  Bible,"  1587,  pp.  223-4, 
eaya:--*"  I  will  heere  adde  a  common  conntiy  custome  that  is 
«ied  to  be  done  with  the  Bose.  When  ptoabaunt  and  many 
eenpaniona  doe  fEieodlgr  meate  together  to  mahe  goode  cheere, 
%»  sooae  as  their  feast  or  banket  is  ended,  thi^  giTc  faithfnU 
peemtse  mntaa^y  <Hie  to  another,  that  whatsoever  hath  been 
mesBly  H^^ken  by  any  in  that  aesemUy  should  be  wrepped  up 
in  silence,  and  not  to  be  oarried  out  of  the  doores.  For  the 
assurance  and  periormance  wheseof,  the  teanne  which  tbi^ 
nse  is,  that  all  things  tiiece  saide  must  be  taken  as  spoken 
under  the  Bose.  Wheaenpen  theiy  use  in  their  parlours  and 
dining  zoomee  to  hang  Boses  over  their  tablss,  to  put  the 
eompanieia  mflmoTie  of  secseaie,  and  not  rashly  or  indiseieetly 
to  chitter  and  blah  ont  what  they  hsaaa.  Likewise,  if  they 
ehanncfl  to  shew  sny  tricks  of  wanton,  nnshamelast,  immodest. 
Of  inevcMat  behftfiour  «tber  by  word  or  deed»  they  protesting 
that  all  was  spohsn  under  the  Bose,  do  give  a  stndt  chaise 
and  peas  a  covenant  of  silence  and  secrecy  with  the  hesrers, 
that  the  same  shall  not  be  blowne  abooad,  nor  tailed  in  the 
etreetes  among  any  others." 

There  are  many  othet  isss  lemarkahle  uses  of  the  Bose, 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  ntanticn  in  order  to  render  the 
aboTO  by  any  means  a  complete  account  of  thk  flower;  their 
importance,  howe^ser,  does  not  warrant  their  inscition  here. 
To  the  philoeophie  botaniet  the  aboYc  aeooont  of  the  Bose  will 
not,  it  is  believed,  be  attractive ;  to  the  hortienltorist  it  may 
paaecnt  many  pleasing  features ;  to  the  olaesie  reader  it  will 
recall  customs  most  intimately  blended  with  the  beanties  of 
Oredan  and  Boman  poetzy.  The  feeling,  too,  which  dictated 
some  of  the  most  striking  and  touching  uses  of  the  Bose 
especially,  and  of  flowers  in  general,  is  universal  and  natural 
to  nearly  att  nations.  The  deeoration  of  the  tembs  of  the  dead 
with  flowers  was  an  inexpressiMy  beaatifnl  custom;  and, 
though  strenuously  denounced  by  the  early  Ohristiatta  as  sa- 
vouring of  idolatry,  the  hearts  of  men  soon  wandered  back  to 


so  simple,  so  elegant,  so  natural  a  mode  of  teetifying  affectioQ* 
This  is  a  custom  which  has  been  well  said  to  be  "  of  the  heart, 
and  to  speak  to  it,  and  has  therefore  maintained  its  ground  in 
every  age  and  region,  unaffected  by  the  constant  changes  in 
customs  merdy  arbitrary  and  conventional." 

NOTES  OH  VILLA,  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDBNING. 

NoTHDio  can  be  more  brilliant  than  a  large  bed  of  Gladiolus 
paittaoinus;  in  fact  Gladiolus  floribondns,  olandos,  cardinalis, 
viotoria,  and  the  whole  of  the  genus  are  beantifai.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  procuring  and  sowing  the  seed,  which  would 
have  been  best  sown  last  month.  A  few  more  plants  requiring 
eimibc  treatment  are  Tigridia  pavonia  and  oonchiflora,  and 
Anomatheoa  cinenta.  The  fcrmer  two  make  showv  grouM 
threoghont  the  seeeon;  and  the  AAomatheca,if  four  or  five  bulbs 
am  phmtsd  in  a  pot,  and  pfamged  in  a  bed  when  in  bloom,  is  a 
oemfor  the  flower  garden  m  May.  The  Tigridias  may  be  treated 
WfA  GladioU,  bat  the  Anomatheoa  will  be  pricked-out  2  inches 
Bipuet  in  seed  pans  in  light  rich  soil,  and  sheltered  in  a  frame 
until  well  estaDllshed. 

Treadmeni  of  Plants  Intmdsdfor  Boddinff-oui.^Ai  this  season 
of  the  year  there  is  a  danger  which  the  amateur  should  guard 
against^  beoanse  it  is  one  whi^  gardeners  theaaAelves  are  «pt  to 
make,  and  if  fallen  into  will  bepsednctive  of  maoh  Loss  anddis- 
appoltttment;  I  mean  the  piMialMie  committing  to  tiie  flower 
beds  the  more  tender  plants  which  hisve  been  oarelnlly  preeerved 
during  the  wtetai^  and  en  whiieh  the  beauty  of  the  susunev 
season  is  so  deoandaot.  Dnciag  the  months  of  April  and  May 
the  skies  ace  often  so  propitMNUi  that  wie  cannot  but  believe  the 
witttar  is  quite  dii>arted.  With  warm  nights  and  bright  davs 
we  bauish  every  thought  of  frosts  and  bleak  winds.  All  hands 
are  set  to  work  to  turn  out  our  Pelargoniums  ei  hoe  qemu  omne^ 
snd  we  flatter  ourselins  tiiat  we  shalfhave  a  long  and  prosperous 
summer.  But  we  soon  find  that  we  have  committed  a  mistake  ; 
north  and  east  winds  return,  and  night  frosts  reassert  tfaeirivon 
rulnt  and  a  lew  hours  blast  the  labours  of  a  whole  winter.  But 
the  important  qnestion  arises*  What  is  to  be  done  with  those 
plants  tt  pots  whioh  are  intended  for.  ornamenting  the  beds  in 
summei^  butgrowtoo  rapidlpr  for  their  preeent  confined  quarters? 
This  matter  mnst  now  receive  tne  immediate  and  careful  atten- 
tion  of  the  amateur,  since  many  productions  may  become  per- 
manently stunted  by  being  left  too  long  in  small  pota.  Now.  it 
ahoold  M  remembered  that  vegetable  growth  may  be  retarded 
without  inflicting  any  inlury  on  phmts  subjected  to  the  treat- 
meat.  The  pots  should  oe  removed  from  a  sanny  s|N>t  to  tha 
ahede  of  a  nor^h  wall,  where  growth  will  continue  ataSionary  for 
mai^  weekk  They  should  be  dslsnded  from  muoh  rain,  and 
sacerve  nveteetion  enough  to  avert  frost,  and  no  more.  By  these 
miians  the  growth  of  iy)ots  will  be  cheoked,  and  there  will  be  a 
madied  dinarence  between  plants  so  treated  and  those  subiected 
to  warmth  in  a  glased  frame.  This  retardation  of  growth  will 
be  of  service  many  ways,  and  will  result  in  the  production  of 
fine  plants  at  a  future  period,  but  I  mention  it  now  only  as  a 
means  of  preventing  those  plants  being  pot-bound  and  injured 
on  which  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  season  is  to  depend. 

If  your  stock  of  plants  is  small,  and  you  have  plenty  of  frame 
room,  yon  may  re^t  as  it  beoomes  necessary,  and  thus  torn  out 
the  whole  in  a  lughly-devek^Nad  state  in  the  middle  of  May. 
Many  tbin^  will  do  well  in  this  way,  but  generally  greenhouse 
taeatment  is  not  favourable  to  ij^ts  whioh  are  afterwards  to  be 
tuned  into  beds  or  borders.  The  tenderness  they  acquire  by 
being  kept  under  glass,  or  even  being  covered-up  at  ni^ht,  ex- 
poses them  to  checks  when  planted  in  the  open  air.  This  would 
not  be  the  case  if  they  were  not  turned  out  till  the  summer  had 
become  established,  but  too  much  time  would  thus  be  consumed 
in  preparatory  management.  Another  good  plan  is  to  oover  over 
at  night  with  a  flower  pot  any  plants  wnioh  yon  are  disposed  or 
oompelled  to  oommit  to  their  destined  place.  In  all  these 
qoestions  an  enlightened  judgment  must  guide  you,  the  object 
being  to  have  your  parterres  gay  with  flowers  for  as  long  a  time 
as  possible. 

The  proper  time  for  striking  the  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums 
depends  upon  the  object  which  the  propagator  has  in  view. 
Nurserymen  who  want  a  good  stock  of  a  particular  kind  may 
propagate  almost  st  any  season,  and  generally  begin  very  earlv 
in  spmig ;  but  for  ordinary  ^niposee  uom  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  April  is  qute  soon  enough^  and  the  amateur 
can  now  do  so  without  any  artificial  heat,  mioh  is  of  great  con- 
sequMioe  to  those  wiio  hivve  vary  limited  gardens.  It  matters 
very  little  whether  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  with  roots  or 
witaout  Ihem,  as  in  the  latter  case  they  will  form  them  in  a 
few  days  snd  soon  begin  to  grow  rapidly.  The  frame  should  be 
kept  vary  close,  moist,  and  soaded  until  the  cuttings  have  formed 
roots  f<»  their  support.  When  this  takes  place  a  little  air  may 
be  admitted,  gradually,  as  the  plants  will  bear  it,  but  afterwards 
the  plants  may  be  fully  ezposea. 

The  shifting  of  the  plants  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer 
should  be  particularly  attended  to ;  if  this  is  net^ected  no  good 
after-management  will  save  them  from  loaing  their  leaves  and 
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looldng  badly  in  ttatomn  and  winter.  As  soon  m  Kh«7  nt  ftdriY 
■torted  into  growth  the  toi^  of  each  should  be  nipped-ont  wHh 
the  ^Dg&T  and  thunh,  which  will  caoae  awerml  young  ehoote 
to  iFtiog  Ivom  the  wiAev  part  of  the  pfant,  and  tfau  form  it  into 
a  eompaot  bath.  Tfait  may  bo  lOMMlod  «wo  or  thne  Iubm  with 
advmBtage lA the  oariier  partoCtho  aeaaeK^ aad irflar the phwt 
if  fairly  formed  ahenld  be  dlaeontfamed. 

The  Boil  for  their  growth  can  scaieely  be  too  rUA ;  abo«t  eooal 
parts  of  loan^  dx^ag,  leaf  mouldy  and  aaad  make  an  oKeaUent 
cooapeot.  Mamwiwatar  ia  alao  aa  otodlont  material,  with whioh 
they  e«a  be  WHtered  twice  Off  ttuioo  fr-wook  dning  tho 


There  is  one  error  in  the  cnltiTafeUm  of  CfaryaaBllioBninn  into 
which  the  inezperieaeed  amateor  ia  aj^  to  be  led,  and  that  ia 
BaglectiBg  or  paying  but  little  attentioB  to  hia  plante  alter  the 
flowering  seaaon  ii  o^er.  They  am  either  altewed  to  remain  in 
a  warm  aioeiihcniie  and  forced  into  g«owth»  or  thev  are  thnvt 
aside  and  neglected  till  late  in  the  aiimaass'i  whan  he  Moottsota 
that  they  aae  wanted  for  winter  flowering. 

Take  csro  of  y<mr  Hyaeiaths,  Tidipf ,  JJUawneaioass,  and 
Anemones  now,  m  they  will  be  hastening  into  Uoem. 

Keen  the  wattes  roUea,  stnd  the  gnas  walks  and  lawn  nicely 
moweo,  and  the  bordsta  free  from  weeds  and  mbbiah. 

Thoae  who  have  no  opportonity  of  proenring  plaats  had  better 

iw  m  a  wans  esnuNMm  a  isw  seeoa  CK  UBatMM'WBra,  ifveooea% 
Bnuaeb  Smoats,  Lmmo  Qioen  Savoy,  and  Tanack  Oabbaga.  A 
sewing  of  ToxnipB  had  beHer  be  gel;  in  on  the  flrat  taTonraMe 
c»portaaiky.  Alter  a  shower  draw  the  esrth  to  the  stems  of 
Cabba#B  planils  whidh  were  planted  either  in  antnnm  or  spring. 

~ stoma  teem  the  ami  aad  wind,  wlMoh^^ 

Be  earofnl  to  issfcu^j  sings  and  snails,  whish 


This  win  gnaadtho  stei 

and  harden  the 

■t  thisaeaaon  aaeiniBtod  flkbsoad  bygsaAs  showoBS.--W. 
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Thb  present  is  a  very  anxious  time  for  growers  of  hardy  fraits ; 
one  night  of  froat  may  blast  eivtefpaa  Idt  a  whole  aaasen.  In 
gardens  where  the  trees  are  smsill  semethurgmay  be  dene  in  the 
shape  of  jyroieeting  the  blotsoms  from  trost  by  covariug  wllh 
oanyas.  A  frameworic  made  of  some  light  material  must  be 
oonatmeted  in  order  to  keep  the  canvas  from  rabbing  agaiaat  the 
blossoms,  otherwise  the  material  wonld  do  more  harm  thaa 
good.  Large  treea,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  must  take  thsfr 
chance,  bat  ywy  larao  trees  ought  not  to  And  a  plaotf  in  Aw 
kitchen  garden.  Bnsn  and  pyramid-tralned  Ireea,  nept  witUn 
boonds  bj  smnmer  pmninf,  wiZL  be  the  most  fmitfal  as  w«H  as 
moat  profitable  sort  to  cnlnvate.  There  are  some  gardens  where 
the  large  etandard  fruit  trees  entirely  preclude  Uie  possibility  of 
good  vegetables  being  grown  nnderneath  them,  whereas  the 
more  dwarf-trained  trees,  if  jndicioasly  planted,  abalter  the 
crops  bat  do  not  overahadow  them.  Wall  treea  most  be  at- 
tended to  on  frosty  nighia.  The  |w  iiteiiHiig  aaatesial  shonld  bo  let 
down  whenever  there  are  signs  of  lioat^  and  relled-s^  at  6  a.x. 
if  there  was  no  frost  on  the  previoos  nigh* ;  if  there  has  been 
a  frost,  between  nbie  and  ten  o'clock  will  be  qjta^  early  enovif^. 
The  Pinms  on  our  wall  seem  to  have  set  walL  Pears  and  Cher- 
ries are  in  faU  blossom. 

Hoeing,  earthing-np,  and  pladag  siicbi  to  Poos;  digging 
lightly  over  any  grotmd  that  was  &g  or  treoehed  doriag  the 
innter :  hoeing  borders  with  the  I>atch  boo,  and  also  qonrters 
of  Cawlflower  plants.  Wsilks  are  also  being  rogmveUod.  The 
sorfabe  is  i&rst  hrokan-np,  and  where  it  has  become  dirty  it  is 
removed.  The  dean  gravel  is  then  laid  on  the  sartaoO)  ttodden- 
in,  and  a  heavy  roUer  passed  over  it  two  or  three  timoa.  Thinned 
the  crops  of  BavtyHom  Oaorot  and  Lettvoe  nndsr  ground-vinery 
lights.  French  Breakfast  BadM,  sown  between  the  V9WB,  haa 
been  palled  otit  for  nse. 

vBuiT  AND  Foaomo  movoLB, 

FiraerMS.— The  Oxanes  are  now  coloasinff  in  the  early  hooses, 

wluch  neeeositatoB  a  drier  atmosphere  ana  a  ohink  of  air  to  be 

left  on  at  night;  and  whatever  procantiena  aaay  have  been  taken 

to  prevent  it,  e«r  dreaded  enemy  ved  spider  mvariaUy  pvta  in 


Pahsttng  the  hot-water  pipeB  with  anlphnr  is 
the  only  means  that  wm  destroy  it,  ana  the  fames  moat  be 
moderately  strong  to  take  effect.  There  is  also  some  danger 
from  overdoing  it,  thongh  not  so  much  when  the  Grapes  are 
near  the  colcnnng  perioa  as  when  they  are  In  an  early  stage  of 
their  growth.  The  borders  inside  and  ootaide,  when  the  latter 
are  covered  with  shatten,  receive  a  good  soaking  of  water  at 
this  tiase,  and  they  seldom  re^nira  any  more  nnttt  the  Gvapea 
are  thoroagldy  ripened.  Many  growers  also  abstain  from  syiing- 
ing  or  watering  the  paths  and  borders  daring  the  colonring;  oar 
borders  and  patinr  are  sprinkled  twice  (mLs  in  flne  weather, 
and  once  in  doll  dondy  weather. 

The  late  hoaaea  now  claim  acenaideiable  share  of  attention  in 
iying  and  tttrpping  the  lateral  growths.  To  the  ineaqpeiienoed 
ooltivator  a  few  words  of  caution  mav  be  osefal.  In  the  early 
stagea  of  their  growth  the  shoots  on  healthy  Vines  make  rmid 
progress,  and  are  therefore  extremely  brittle,  so  that  in  bendmif 


them  down  snddenly  towwds  the  wins  many  of  Ihem  snnpjej^ 
either  at  the  eonnecroon  with  flte  eld  wood  or  about  the  mMNna 
of  the  growth.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  extreme  caution 
is  necessary.  The  shoots  asaat  be  bronAt  down  gradually,  and 
stopped  two  eyes  beyond  ISiie  bonch.  Where  houses  are  so  ftf 
advanced  that  the  Ymes  are  in  flawws  maintain  a  temperature 
of  70",  and  in  the  case  of  shy^Mtting  sorts,  such  as  Beyal  Vf 
yard  and  Gros  Guiliaame  (Uthoqgh  we  nave  never  had 
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trouble  with  the  hhttsr),  ihake  the  bunbhes  gentty  at  10 
a  P.M.  while  they  are  in  lower.  A  Vine  trained  on  a 
18  or  10  feet  long  will  lefaiBn  attention  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
la  the  case  of  Koyal  YhMfnad  a  i^Obule  of  moisture  may  bo 
observed  on  the  stwma;  it  id  beat  to  draw  the  hand  over  i^ 
bunch  to  disperse  the  moisture,  or  use  a  soft  brush.  The  above 
will  be  an  answer  to  "H.  S.  J.,^  who  finds  a  difficulty  in  setting 
Barbarossa.  This  nd  Ifrsw  Phwa^s  Mnseat  sot  at  Loxford  as 
freely  as  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  meahs  used  are  as  detailed 
above. 

Peach  Bmiss.— The  tnatrudlloBS  ahen  two  weeks  ago  still 
apply  to  this  structara.  Ko  red  apider  win  shew  itself  en  the 
leaves  if  tike  honse  is  thorcaighty  ayrteged  twice  a-day.  The 
aphis  that  infestB  the  Peach  is  not  so  esaity  dialodged,  bnt  elinga 
firmly  to  the  points  of  ths  giswmg  shoots  and  atopa  their 
mwth;  the  Isavsa  also  endl-np  and  farther  shslter  them. 
Fumigatine  the  house  with  tobacco  saaoke  is  by  far  the  best 
method  of  oastroying  this  pest.  Brown  scale  never  ought  to  bo 
allowed  to  increase;  hand-washing  ii  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
this.  Bemove  the  scale  with  a  small  label,  and  wai^  the  place 
with  strong  sof t€oap  water. 

WhMSft  STcvn. 

StephanotlB  fioffbonda  and  Roya  caneaa  an  stadded  with 
dostersef  half>opened  flewan:  and  though  the  greatest  care  had 
been  taken  to  destroy  bug  by  handwashing  during  the  winAor, 
this  tranbieaoma  paraiite  Imd  aatahlished  itseU  aBBaB«st  the 
flowers,  and  to  remove  them  from  their  retreat  ia  a  WMk  ef 
extreme  diftoalty.  Indeed,  iriMM  the  trnases  are  mneh 
the  beat  way  is  to  cnt  Hiem  bodity  off,  and  oenvoy  them  at 
to  the  stokehole  fire. 

JSbya  beUa  and  ff,  Paaikmi  aare  also  very  dssxrsible  stcrfa 
phmtstooaltivnte.  Hoya  baUa  ia  the  beat  of  the  species,  and 
has  been  kng  an  eateemed  i^ant  in  oar  stoves.  It  will,  if  watt 
cared  for,  eoatinne  in  flowor  lor  #wo  wsmthii,  and  form  a  vary 
pretty  decorative  phmt.  The  iewen  ate  aiso,  notwithstanding 
their  sUgfatly  glmnous  olnffactar,  verv  uaeful  for  working  iato 
bouqnots,  for  filling  small  vases,  wreaths^  and  other  purpcaea  it> 
which  the  finer  exotic  flowsrs  are  applied.  This  species,  as 
indeed  are  all  the  Hoyaa,  is  naaftily  propagated  from 
and  is  amonflst  the  tiastest  enttivatea  of  stove 
turfy  loam,  with  a  little  sand  and  a  ftow  lumps  of 
to  i^  is  a  good  potting  material ,  The  plant  does  not  make  n 
vww  large  proportion  of  roots,  and  ahould  not  reoeive  large 
shifts;  indeed,  it  is  better  to  propagate  a  lew  plants  annually  or 
Mennhfelly,  Mmit  the  siae  ef  tbe  pots  in  wddch  they  are  gnwn 
to  6  or  8  inches  in  dtametsr,  and  throw  the  old  ^nnts  awaj 
when  they  become  leggy. 

Potted  Oalcutntnu.The  markings  on  the  foliage  of  some  of  th» 
newer  varieties  of  these  are  very  beantifal,  and  are  generallv 
adndnd ;  btft  to  have  tlwm  at  thoir  best  they  require  liberal 
treatment,  to  be  placed  near  the  gbaa,  diaded  from  brig!ht  sun» 
and  after  the  foliage  is  pretty  well  developed,  to  have  rather 
more  air  than  would  ba  soltahle  lor  many  other  stove  plants. 
About  ohe-filth  nart  ef  rotted  manure  should  be  added  to  the 


of  the  boat  varietiea 
OhsBtinii,  Chelsenli,  S.  G.  Bsndsiaon,  Argyritoa,  Belleymsi, 
Max  Kotb,  and  Brongniarti. 

Repotted  different  species  of  Odofiiogheeum.  O.  orispum 
(Alexandrie)  seems  not  to  have  any  perioa  of  rest.  The  plants 
make  new  roots  at  any  season,  and  mi^  be  potted  when  they 
require  it;  bnt  ii  ia  generally  dei^xnble  to  have  a  stated  period 
for  potting,  in  order  to  sawe  time;  and  A|pl  is  aa  suitoble  n 
month  as  any.  Many  of  the  species  require  large  supplies  ol 
water,  and  are  beet  Mown  in  pots  that  WDuld  be  thooght  small 
for  the  siae  of  the  phsat.  Fill  the  pots  rather  more  than  half 
full  of  dndnage,  and  pot  in  a  compost  of  eqaal  parts  cf  tovgh 
fibrous  peat,  sphagntnn  moss,  and  potsherds.  Encourap;e  sphag- 
num to  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  pots.  The  beautiful  Ifas- 
devaOia  ^uryana  is  now  ttoowin^iip  its  flowers,  which  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  green  fly ;  &eae  on^t  either  to  be  re- 
moved with  a  smaU  brusn  or  a  apenge  d^vped  ia  water.  Fumi- 
gnling  with  tobacco  smohe  ia  ia  jmioaa  to  many  Orehida. 

The  temperature  td  tiM  fltcve  shoald  now  be  maintafaied  ai 
65«or70*'at  night,  with  arise  of  from  6**  to  KTby  day;  shade 
from  bright  sunshine,  but  do  not  aUow  the  shading  to  be  down 
if  the  day  becomes  doody.  The  cool  Orchid  house  should  have 
similar  treatment,  with  a  nigjht  tei^erataie  of  from  CO*  to  66*. 

— J.  I>01WI.AS« 

-  —  -   —  --  —  - 

TRADE  OATAIfOGUEB  BBCSIVJBD. 

John  Harrkon,  Darlington.--Jesefyiios  Ooinlofns  o/  l^sia 
Boiee,  BoUffhochi,  DaMim,  4h, 
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PBOVIKOIAL   HOBTIOULTUBAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

XAT* 

GlA^gow Sftod   9 

Bftth  18 

BoyalJtEaCT 18 

B<7»1  Hordaaltiml  of  IraUmd  . .  SI 

OuBlnidfieihir*  21 

lUoahMtar Uto  t9 

SooUiampton SB 

Devon  ftod  Ezftar  SO 


BojalHortiflaltnxalof  Iretand  ..  18 

OimteidgMlhire SB 

MMiehMtar  HottkaltaEBl S8 

Nottingham  Horttooltowa  SO 

Vmnoj • 80 


Boyal  Ozfocdihira 

OloQotticr  aiid  Ohritonham. 


8 

7 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


*»*  It  is  partienlarly  requaBted  that  no  oommnnieation  be  ad- 
djreMed  privately  to  either  of  the  Editora  of  this  JonmaL 
All  ooneapondenoe  ehonld  be  directed  either  to  '*The 
Editors/'  or  to  "  The  Pabliflher."  Great  delay  often  ariBea 
when  this  role  is  departed  from. 

We  alio  request  that  no  one  will  write  prirately  to  any  of  onr 
eorreepondente,  as  doing  so  mibjeots  them  to  onjoBtifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

Ooxrespondents  shoiUd  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
Tdating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jeets,  and  should  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  onoe.  All  artioles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Boon  (F.  Bodda).-^Ibm9  ii  no  book  on  ■hrab-eollore  Alone.  **The 
OottegeOeidenete'Dletioineiy"  laolndee  Umpl 

FLown  Staitd  (If.  E.  IT.).— If  yon  eend  four  foil  eddreee  end  endloee 
four  poeUge  etampe  we  will  obUin  a  oopy  of  the  nomber. 

anmr'i  WaoTjaBT-nu>ii  Boilsb.— Ueesn.  B.  a.  Hendeceon  cleim,  end 
•leenfeliled  to  eleim,  the  ineertion  of  the  following,  bat  we  eennot  ineert 
man  on  the  ml^eot:—** In  enewer  to  * N. BV  et  p.  S08,  theie  is  oest  izon 
and  wnoght  iron  where  Ite  peoolier  qnality  ia  meet  wanted.  The  front  of 
ffale  boiler  is  of  east  iron  to  aroid  soalmg  or  weaxlng  awaj  rapidly.  We  haTO 
f^r  oar  own  experiment  t^ee  of  this  boiler,  aaeh  bdng  aet  dUferentlar,  and 
eaoh  working  eAelently.  The  first  is  withoat  enelocare :  the  seeond  is  in  a 
reeeaa  under  oorer  half  exposed;  the  third,  of  a  smaller  sue,is  folly  exposed, 
thnj  eoneerring  the  whole  of  the  radiated  heat.  To  thoee  who  haTO  no 
opportonity  of  seeing  the  working  of  this  boUer  the  following  additional 
featnres  may  gire  a  tolerable  estimate  of  its  oonstraotion:— In  diipensing 
with  an  onter  brlokwozk  it  stands  npon  a  separate  east-iron  foandatum  eon- 
taining  the  fire-bars.  In  one  stokenole  we  hare  had  three  nprlsht  tabahn 
in  saeeesaion,  and  with  theee  we  haTO  had  to  dig.  oat,  and  poll  down,  and 


reboUd  briokwork  1^  reason  of  being  evaeked  or  bant  oat  of  soekets. 
izon  apparatas  ave  Uable  to  firaetore,  whieh  is  not  the  ease  with  wroogfat-iron 
ones,  the  latter  alfaidlng  timely  indieations  of  wear  neeeseary  for  nwalred 
rMsalr,  thereby  aTWting  sodden  eontingeneies  and  after*loe8.  In  miy  to 
*N.  B.'8'  inqoixy  reepeeting  the  remoTal  of  the  two  wroaght-iron  boflers  of 
three  jears  ago,  we  again 'remark  that  thsy  were  perfeetly  distlnet  from  the 
present  one  in  one  Tei7  important  ieatare--the  aosenoe  of  water-^tea,  and 
were  solely  remored  withoat  fraotare,  strain,  or  Injory,  to  be  replMed  tj  the 
pressnt  improved  patent  one.  As  to  its  darabtlity,  like  all  other  apparatoa  of 
new  oonstraetlon,  it  ean  only  be  tested  by  time." 

AzuJUM  (0.  JEE.K— It  is  osoal  lor  them  to  emit  leares  before  blooming. 

Ajuzal  Boon  on  Ynras  (r.  Luea$).—TblM  is  oaased  by  an  orer-molst  at- 
mosphere. It  is  immaterial  whether  yoa  oat  them  off  or  allow  them  to  re- 
main.   Thsy  do  not  injare  the  Yines. 

PLAxmia  ▲  Flowsb  Bsd  (J.  AU>y9ini),—A.  sqnare>shaped  flower  bed  that 
2s  0  feet  in  diameter,  and  samanded  by  dart-eoloored  pattis,  woald  look  well 
with  a  oentral  clomp  sonoonded  by  eireolar  bands  as  yoa  propose.  Take 
Oentanzea  gymnoeana  for  a  oentre,  and  ftollow  with  two  rows  of  purple  Beet, 
then  two  rows  of  Lobelia  neeloea,  filling  the  eomers  with  Oolden  Pyrethmm 
and  oontlnoing  it  as  an  sooing  all  round ;  oar,  as  yoa  have  some  Cerastiam, 
yoa  might  impart  additional  ruktj  and  brightnees  by  introdndng  it  for  an 
edging,  filling  the  conMra  with  Lobelia,  and  patting  a  bsoad  band  of  Oolden 
Pyrethrom  next  the  Beet. 

SxoKB  raox  BuBmia  WxnsB  {A  Toung  fiordeiMr).— The  oeeaslonal 
baming  wHI  not  be  injoriooi  to  the  planta  in  yoor  gresohoase.  To  prerent 
the  smoke  entering  in  szeeeih  dose  the  gwenhonse  Tsntllaton  danng  the 
baming. 

BAraxoLBns  otata  (J.  g).— The  deeetiptlon  aeeetda  well  with  that  of  this 
plant,  whieh  is  a  fine  evaigrsenshrab,  having  poiplelNRlss  in  antomn.  As 
Vtf  M  we  have  SDmerienee,  it  only  sneeeeds  in  sheltered  poeitions,  and  reqoina 
#  peaty  oar  TsaetaUe  soiL  Osanothos  dentatns  woold  on)y  saeeeed  in  a  wacin 
sheltesed  poeitloo,  doing  best  against  a  wall  with  a  sooth  a^eet 

Pno»AeATi]io  BxDSZKa  Pi.AaTs  (A,  £.).— The  best  meUiod  ci  ■senilng  a 
stock  of  bedding  i^ants  is  to  obtain afew  good  i^ts  of  the  deelied  kinds 
Aow,  and  at  the  end  of  If  ay  plant  them  out  in  sood  lioh  soil,  and  kesp  them 
well  sapplied  with  water  to  eneoorage  free  growtL  Thnrwillby  the  seeond  or 
third  week  of  Aogost  giteyoo  a  nomber  of  eottings.  whleh  shoud  be  Inessted 
In  pote  or  pans,plaeed  in  a  oloee  eold  frame,  shaded,  and  well  hardenedH>ff 
beforo  winter,  wlntaced  in  a  neenhoose  they  viU  affocd  a  nomber  of  eot- 
tingafromFeheoaiy  toAprlL   Theee  shooM  be  stroA  in  a  mild  sweet  hotbed. 

FoBODio  Pit  asd  QunmoiTsn  ( Jdss»).— We  shoold  onlr  be  deoelvlng  yoo 
wen  we  to  hold  oot  any  hope, of  yoor  foroing  Boeee  and  milar  plants,  and 
odsg  the  foroing  pit  at  the  same  time  forOoeambers,and  in  sommer  growing 
theee  along  with  Melons.  Oooombers  and  Melons  do  not  soceeed  well  to- 
gether, the  latter  reqfolring  at  times  a  drier  atmosphere  than  is  soltabls  for 
Gooombers,  store  puats,  and  Ferns.  In  the  greenhooee  yoo  will  do  better, 
on^  the  bedding  pknte  most  not  be  allowed  to  erowd  the  Oamelllas,  A  Takes, 
ana  hardwooded  manta.  To  anawer  all  yoor  qoeetloDs  woold  fill  a  nomber  of 
the  JooaaL   *«lLsaBs^s  la-door  Oaidnlng'^^es  foil  Instnietiona  for  the 


year  on  all  the  sabjeets  on  which  yoo  wish  lor  infonyvfeifln.    It  ipaj  be  had 
by  poet  from  oor  offlee  for  Is.  Hd, 

IPKLAMOowam  LoATCs  Tkllow  UIsm).— We  think  the  leaves  torn  yellow 
in  oonsegncmoo  of  the  syringing,  which  oogfht  not  at  this  time  of  yeer  to  be 
praetised.  We  prssame  the  plants  have  a  nlentifal  sappty  of  air  beforo  the 
son  shines  powecfoUy  on  the  leavee,  and  tbat  they  aro  not  expoesd  to  the 
son's  rays  whilst  vret  from  the  eondensation  of  moiaton  daring  the  night. 
To  obviate  the  injory  that  often  raealts  from  this,  a  little  air  shoold  be  left 
on  at  ni|^t,  increasing  the  amoont  early  in  the  morning.  We  need  not 
remind  yoo  that  the  plante  shoold  be  kept  free  of  Insedta. 

Trxma  \m  Shoots  (Idm).— The  shoots  shoold  be  tied  to  the  onder 
side  of  the  wiro  aa  eoon  aa  it  can  te  done  withoot  hrsaking  them,  stopping 
them  at  the  joint  beyond  the  boneh,  or,  if  they  do  not  ahow  fndt,  at  the  alxth 
leaf.  The  hiterals  aro  the  ehoots  that  prooeed  from  the  growth  of  this  Tear; 
we  ehoold  take  them  off  from  all  the  Joints  excent  the  loweet  two  and  the 
oppennost  one,  stopping  these  at  the  first  leaf,  and  to  one  leaf  at  every  ftesli 
growth  throo^oot  tAe  seeeon.    They  will  not  reqoiro  tying. 

Laxtbbls,  Ao.  (J.  J7.  B,  H.).— Too  aro  mlstoken.  In  the  **  Cottage  Oar- 
deneis'  D&otionaiy "  the  Bay  Tree  is  Laoros  nobiUs.  Oommon  namee  aro 
not  goides.  The  Oape  Oooeeberry  is  not  a  Blbee.  The  Laorostinne  begina 
flowering  often  at  the  end  of  sommer. 

Gow  Oabiaoi  Plantdio  (J.  P.,  of  York),— Yoa  may  now  proeon  plania 
of  a  norserymen  and  plant  them  oot  S  feet  apart  every  way ;  or,  if  yoa  do  not 
reqoiro  them  ontU  late  in  M&tomn,  yoo  may  now  sow  the  Oxheart  in  an  open 
sitoetion,  and  when  they  have  a  pair  of  roo^  leavee  priok  oot,  and  plant  oot 
when  large  enoocth  SO  inches  sport.  Or  yoo  may  sow  this  varied  at  onee 
in  drills  prepwedas  for  Swedee,  hoeing  and  thliming  the  same  as  for  that 
erop.  The  crop  will  be  in  doring  September.  Plants  nom  an  Aogost  sowing 
aro  best  for  late  sommer  oee.  The  only  after-treatment  eoneieta  in  keeping 
dear  of  weods  and  earthlng-ap  when  the  plents  aro  b^[inning  to  oovar  the 
gxoond.  This  latter  is  uot,Bowever,  essential,  only  it  keepe  them  from  being 
so  mnch  loosened  by  winds.    Three  poonds  of  seed  aro  reqotred  for  one  aere. 

BuTBooT  (Idem).— The  groond  shoold  be  well  polverised,  drilled,  and 
manorsd  as  for  Swedes;  the  seed  pot-in  either  by  drill  or  dibble;  and  the 
plante  hoed  and  thinned  to  a  foot  or  15  inches  apart.  The  aeed  ahoold  be 
sown  early  in  May.    Six  to  eight  poonds  aro  reqoired  for  an  aere. 

AXTS  Dbstbotiivo  Wall  Fbdit  (8,  If.).— Within  oor  experience  we  ham 
not  noticed  them  take  the  yoongfroit  of  Ploms  and  Peaehes.  Sprinkle  gnano 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall  occasionally,  and  syringe  the  treee  on  a  mild  and  calm 
evening  with  qaassia  water,  made  by  boiling  a  noond  of  qoaasla  chipe  in  foor 
gallons  of  soft  water  for  ten  minatee,  and  dissolving  in  it  whilst  hot  lib.  of 
softsoap.  When  cooled  to  00»  strain,  and  qnpl7  to  the  trsea,  iretting  every 
part. 

Lilt  of  tbb  Vallxt  hot  FLOvmzxra  (Ltiy).— Too  cannot  do  any  moro 
than  yoo  prqpoae— namely,  to  water  them  with  goano  water  at  the  rate  of 
1  OS.  to  the  gallon,  bat  it  need  only  be  given  in  dry  weather.  It  woold  not 
improve  the  flowering  for  this  year  except  in  the  else  of  the  flowers,  bat  woold 
assist  in  perfecting  the  crowns  for  anotker  year.  The  Boeee  we  ahoold  not 
water  onal  they  aro  in  good  foUage,  and  then  in  dry  weather  with  goano 


Tbn-wxbk  Stock  OuLTimn  (B.  F,  S,)^~-Tb»  plants  yoo  have  in  pots,  with 
faat  leavee,  and  veir  thick,  ooght  to  be  pricked-oot  in  boxee  aboot  an  inch 
apart,  not  patting  ttuun  Ic  dei^er  than  the  aeed  leavee,  and  shading  for  a  few 
daya  ontll  esUbllshed.  If  left  In  the  pots  as  they  an,  it  is  likely  tbat  the 
majority  of  them  will  die-off  at  the  necL  Harden  well  off,  and  plant  oat  after 
the  nmdle  of  May. 

OvouMBiBS  Sroppixa  (ft  T.).— Take  the  leaders  op  to  irithin  a  foot  of  the 
height  of  trdlis,  and  then  stop  them.  The  side  shoots  ehoidd  be  stopped  one 
Joint  beyond  the  froit. 

BBPOTTora  Hota  oabhosa,  Azalkas,  aiid  OAnLUAs  (F.  P.  A.  C). — 
Althoogh  the  H<^  is  flowering,  repot  it,  as  it  will  be  mekln^  freeh  nowthst 
bat  do  not  remove  more  of  the  old  soil  than  oomee  away  freely  from  ueioota. 
The  iVTaloas  and  ^^"""'•^  now  oot  of  flower  shoold  be  at  onee  repotted, 
osing  for  the  former  a  oompoet  of  three  perts  sandy  peat,  with  one  part  toz^ 
sandy  loam  and  a  sixth  part  of  allver  sand.  The  sidee  of  the  ball  ahoold  be 
looeened  with  a  pointed  pieoe  of  wood.  In  potting  the  OamelHas  be  eeiefol 
of  the  roots,  not  removing  moro  of  the  ball  than  any  looee  soil  that  can  be 
taken  away  wiUioot  breaking  them.  Bmploy  a  oompoet  of  eqoal  parte  of 
txuij  light  loam  and  sandy  peat,  with  a  alxth  part  of  silver  eand.  Good 
drainage  isneedfol  for  aU,  espedally  the  Hoya. 

Laboub  BsQUXSiD  zv  Oakdiii  (F.  J.).— For  the  0Mm  yoo  win  roqoiro  a 
man  and  boqr  in  addition  to  the  gardener,  one  man  fbr  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  one  for  tne  lawn  and  flower  garden,  hot  a  great  deal  most  be  allowed  for 
the  extent  of  the  flower  garden,  which  yoa  do  not  atate.  If  no  moro  is  taken 
op  in  beds  and  gravel  than  a  foorth  of  the  lawn,  one  hand  will  be  enfWfllent. 
Too  will  reqoire.  ther^ore,  two  onder-gardeners,  a  laboonr,  and  a  boy,  along 
with  a  head  woAing  gardener.  The  difference  of  a  man  reete  entirely  on  the 
order  in  which  the  whole  ie  reqoired  to  be  kept.  We  have  taken  for  granted 
evaKything  is  to  be  kept  neat  and  the  sabjeete  well  eoltivated.  If  not  par- 
tleolar  as  to  neatnees,  a  man  less  will  do. 


Bampb  07  Baisbd  Bans  (BobV— Thoee  in  the  London  _ 
of  oow  dnng,  horse  dong,  and  loam  worked-op  Into  a  thick  mortar^  and 
f^Kinfii  Into  the  reqoinid  ahape  with  a  troweL 

HBATnia  A  OaxxraovsB.r— Seeing  a  letter  In  yoor  Jooxnal  of  Aprfl  Snd 
from  a  Pieeton  eoneepondent  on  heating  a  greenhooee  with  gaa.  I  ahoold  be 
glad  to  eommonieate  with  him  (m  the  sobjeet,  by  eending  hta 
address  to— X.  L.  0.,  Brnnrng  Bank  OoUagt,  (h§r  ikinMn, 

PusBBVuca  Wood  bt  CnnosoTi  (C.  S.).— We  cent  yoor  inqoiiT  to  a  j 


men  who  haa  had  experience  in  the  prooees.  He  lepUes  as  follows:— ^ The 
mode  I  adopt  to  preserve  timber,  and  give  It  a  brown  eoloor  is  to  piaee  it  In 
a  irooden  troogh  with  etonee  or  eorae  other  oontiivanee  to  keep  the  wood 
onder  the  ereoeote.  I  then  ladle  the  boiling  ereoeotefnn  a  amalliioB  boiler 
onto  the  timber,  whero  It  remainavontU  it  is  nearly  cold.  I  then  allow  the 
ereoeote  to  ran  oot  of  the  trooAh  into  the  boilor,  when  it  la  egain  boiled.  It 
is  ladled  on  again,  and  allowed  to  remain  half  an  hoor,  when  it  is  drawn  off 
sgain  into  the  boiler.  The  woodlathsn  tekenootandeeti^riij^;  Itla  Ay 
in  a  few  hoors,  end  flt  fbr  oee  the  following  di^.  The  laet  hothooee  I  con- 
straeted  was  60  feet  by  16 ;  the  expense  of  laboor,  ereoeote,  and  foal  was  lOs." 

TmAnmro  Wzbb  (A,  D.).~It  is  qoite  immaterial 
galvanised  iron  wiro  inside  yoor  groenhoose,  ae 
no  difference  in  the  price. 

Stovx  fob  Gbbbxhousk  (r.  W,  CK— Apply  to 
4,  Newgate  Street. 


mer  yoo  oee  copper  or 
woold  be  In  yooreaaa 

Swan  Nadit  A  Oo.« 


April  le,  U74.  ] 
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Ixtman  (Miu  C.  P,  0.).— The  IbmoI  70a  hatn  lont,  found  on  %  B«Mh  tree, 
la  the  not  nneonunon  led  relTet  mite  (Trambldiiun  holoeerioeom),  whleh 
feeds  on  minate  taieecte,  probably  in  this  eeae  on  the  rwj  nudl  young  white 
Ooooi  whleh  often  Abonnd  <m  that  tne^~>L  O.  W. 

Naxu  or  PuoiTe  (A,  B,  P.).—!,  SpMmannia  fttrieen*;  3,  Not  a  Iboeotie, 
tboofl^  often  lo  eeUed.  It  le  Omphelodee  Tvna.  (P.  TT.).— The  **  Plant  of 
Iiife*  le  BKyopbyllmn  eelydnnin.  ( W.  H,  A).— If  yon  knew  Meeembryenthe- 
arane,  yon  would  know  thet  toot  ■peeimen  le  quite  ineoffldent  for  deter^ 
minetlon.  It  may  be  M.  aludnm  or  M.  eelneouonne;  8*  Ptcrla  aquiline; 
4,  Apiianntly  root  leasee  of  Slqrmbtlam  offieinale.  (J.  P.,  H.  Jr.).~Cannot 
nftme  without  flowera.  ( JUVml).— Thero  aro  no  nnmbera  attaehed  to  your  alx 
▼eiy  bad  apedinena     ( JT.  A.  If.).— Iila  tnberoeai 


POULTBT,   BEE,   AID   HGEOH   OEBOHOLE. 


THE  FOWLS  FABSiEBS  AND  OOTTAQEBS 

SHOULD  BBEED. 

I  SEE  ibaJk  the  Great  Yarmoiith  Poultry  AsaociAtion  intend, 
at  theur  next  Exhibition^  to  provide  a  oUbs  lor  farmers  and 
cottagers  exclii8iyel3%  to  indaoe  them  to  breed  a  good  fowl  for 
two  purposes— viz.,  laying  and  the  table.  Hie  Dorking  is,  I 
observe,  mentioned,  wnich  I  feel  sure  will  be  regretted  by  many 
— ^first  on  accoont  of  its  laying,  and,  secondly,  the  diffioolty  ex- 
pexienoedin  rearing  the  chioks.  I  had  tried  them  for  many 
years^  and  was  at  last  so  disgnsted  with  them  that  I  commencea 
eroesing  by  getting  rid  of  the  Dorking  cook  and  sabstitating  it 
by  a  Dark  Brahma.  We  made  it  a  practice  to  change  the  male 
bird  every  JMt,  so  as  to  avoid  the  error  into  which  many  fall 
of  breeding-in.  Since  the  change  has  taken  place  (this  is  the 
ihird  season),  eggs  have  been  plentiful  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  chickens  have  been  numerous,  and,  what  is  better,  they  are 
much  hardier,  and  anive  at  maturity  for  spring  and  early 
summer  use,  when  they  dommand  good  remunerative  prices, 
much  earlier  than  either  of  these  pure  breeds  would  do.  They 
are  so  like  the  Dorking  breed  that  some  would  not  be  known 
ixixm  that  class  of  fowls  except  by  the  smallness  of  the  comb. 

It  is  not  stated  in  the  notice  if  the  class  wiU  be  confined  to  the 
county  or  open  to  the  kingdom,  neither  is  any  idea  given  as  to 
the  age  of  the  fowls.  I  think  the  latter  ie  a  most  essential 
point ;  as  some,  although  they  may  promise  to  be  quite  as  good, 
Oret  there  is  nothing  to  ^parantee  that  such  will  be  the  case), 
may  through  being  considerably  older,  comparatively  speaking, 
cany  the  sway,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  inferior  to  their  oom- 
pauons,  only  that  age  has  told  in  ueix  favour.  I  consider  their 
age  should  be  limited  to  four  or  five  months  for  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  fowls  bein^  required  then  much  larger  than  earlier 
in  the  year.  The  subiect  is  one  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  poultry  world,  ana  should  be  thoreugUy  discussed.— Hbmbt 
J.  woDEVovaSt  Sating. 

CBOSSING  BBAHMAS  WITH  HAMBUBGHS. 

Thbbb  seems  a  prejudice  against  crossing  sitters  with  non- 
sitters  which  I  do  not  share,  and  in  defence  of  my  opinion  I 
eend  you  particulars  of  a  croas-lwed  pullet  which  I  think  are 
Bomewhat  extraordinary. 

Parent  birds:  oock.  Dark  Brahma j  hen,  Golden-spangled 
Hamburgh.  Hatched  the  third  week  m  Augost,  1878,  began  to 
lay  January  29th,  1874,  and  laid  every  day  until  February  22nd, 
when  she  became  broody  and  was  set  upon  nine  eggs,  chiefly 
Brahmaa  and  Houdans.  She  sat  well  and  closely,  but  owing  to 
accidents  only  reared  three  chickens,  which  were  hatched  on 
March  14th.  She  was  cooped  with  thiem  for  ten  days  and  then 
left  at  large,  and  she  began  to  lay  again  on  April  Uth,  and  has 
laid  sgain  this  day,  the  12th.  She  has  not  deserted  her  chickens 
(two  Houdans  and  a  Brahma),  and  only  leaves  them  for  a  short 
time  each  morning  when  she  lays.  Au  the  other  pullets  of  the 
same  brood  lay  welLand  one  of  them  has  reared  a  brood  and 
another  is  sitting.  The  pullet  is  in  body  and  feathers  a  small- 
made  Brahma  with  clean  Hamburgh  legs.  The  shells  of  her 
eggs  are  dark  in  colour,  and  the  ydks  dark  and  rich.  The 
cockerels  of  the  same  brood  were  ready  for  killing  about 
Janua^  24th,  and  were  large  birds  of  very  good  flavour.— A 
HzoH  FxxioA.  

FEEDING  FOWLS  AT  SHOWS. 

I  0B8BBVS  in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.  a  letter,  in  reply  to 
mine  in  the  above  matter,  from  Mr.  Humphreys,  m  which  he 
states  I  knew  nothing  about  what  I  was  writing  of. 

I  repeat  that  the  feeding,  at  least  of  the  Bantams,  at  the  late 
Korthampton  Show  was  anything  but  judicious,  and  from  the 
proof  I  have  I  am  quite  as  competent  to  form  an  opiaidn  as  Mr. 
Mumphreys.  He  states  that  the  birds  had  not  time  to  stuff 
themselves  with  Indian  com  and  barley,  yet  almost  in  the  next 
'  sentence  he  admits  one  of  my  birdA  was,  as  he  puts  it,  "  a  little 
too  full  of  foodr'  and  if  my  bird  had  time  to  get  "a  Uttle  too 
full  of  food,"  why  not  the  rest  ?  Had  it  not  be«i  for  Mr.  Leem- 
ingj  who  was  in  charge  of  my  birds,  and  whose  duty  it  "was  to 


see  to  them,  very  likely  the  Committee  would  not  haye  noticed 
the  bird,  and  therefore  the  great  credit  Mr.  Humphrey 
imagines  is  due  to  his  Committee  for  the  attention  they  psid 
my  birds,  is  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Leeming  who  had  charge  of  them. 

I  would  not  like  for  a  moment  to  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the 
Judges  who  officiated  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  overshowing 
or  overfeeding,  but  facts  are  facts,  and  I  think  it  will  be  difficult 
to  prove  that  it  was  overshowing  most  of  the  birds  were  sufler- 
ing  from,  as  really  many  of  them  had  not  been  shown  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

I  am  well  aware  that  to  please  everybody  in  feeding  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  and  can  sympatnise  with  Mr.  EiumphreySy 
from  the  little  experience  I  have  had  in  regard  to  the  way  exhi- 
bitors write  to  secretaries  as  to  the  requirements  of  their  birds; 
yet,  as  a  rule,  Bantaou  do  not  receive  proper  attention  from  com- 
mittees of  shows  as  to  feeding,  and  in  this  respect  I  did  not  wish 
to  convey  tiie  idea  that  my  remarks  were  at  all  confined  to  North- 
ampton. I  know  how  often  it  is  the  case  that  exhibitors  after 
penning  their  birds,  and  having  |;iven  them  the  last "  touch-up  " 
oefcre  Uie  judges  commence  their  duties,  on  coming  back  again 
to  give  them  another  peep  find  to  their  horror  the  pen  over- 
supplied  with  Indian  com,  and  its  occupant  suffering  intense 
?am  in  one  comer  of  the  pen,  with  its  crop  blown  out  like  a 
outer  Pigeon.  I  am  sure  Bantam  exhibitors  will  bear  me  out, 
therefore,  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  them.— W. 
FOBBBSTXB  Aj>i>ai. 

[We  think  nothing  more  need  be  written  on  this.— Ens.] 


DOVBB  AND  CINQUE  POBTS  POULTET  SHOW. 

Thb  third  annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  8th  and  9th  inst. 
at  the  Market  BuUding.  a  place  much  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose  than  that  in  which  the  Show  took  place  in  theprevious 
year.  The  competition  was  confined  to  the  coun^  of  ETent.  and 
we  were  very  pleased,  under  the  ciroumstances,  to  see  so  lar^ 
an  entoy,  as  snowing  the  great  interest  that  is  manifested  m 
poultry  in  this  locality. 

The  Coloured  Dorkina  dass  was  ^pood.  The  first-prise  pen 
was  grand,  and  in  much  better  condition  than  we  last  noticed  it. 
The  secona  and  third-prise  pens  contained  neat  specimens,  and 
were  properly  placed.  The  Any  variety  Dorking  class,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  was  not  equal  to  the  preceding.  The  flrst- 
prisopen,  a  pair  of  Silvers,  was  good;  the  second,  a  fine  pair  of 
Cuckoos,  in  Dad  condition.  The  others  were  only  of  moderate 
auiJity.  The  Spanish  class  contained  a  few  good  birds ;  the 
first-prise  cock  had  a  nice  face,  the  white  was  of  goodquality, 
but  we  did  not  admire  his  comb ;  the  hen  wss  good,  we  liked 
the  third-prize  pen  better;  the  cook  here  had  a  splendid  face 
and  a  very  neat  comb  well  set  upon  the  head,  but  he  was  in 
such  bad  condition  that  we  ^uite  agree  with  the  Judge  in  not 
placing  ^im  in  a  more  prominent  position.  The  Ooehint  were 
unusually  numerous,  the  first  prise  going  to  a  pair  of  Whites  in 
beautiful  condition,  and  leaving  notning  to  be  desired  from  the 
laundry :  the  second  prize  was  awarded  to  some  good  Buffs ;  and 
the  third  to  a  pen  of  Yexj  poor  Blacks.  With  tbe  exception  of 
the  first  two  pens  we  could  find  nothing  worthy  of  notice  from 
the  Judge.  The  Dark  Brahma$  were  well  represented;  the 
first-prize  pen  was  very  superior,  the  cock  being  a  good  bird 
with  a  motOed  breast,  and  we  were  gratified  the  Judge  did  not 
discard  >^<">  in  favour  of  some  of  the  black-breasted  birds, 
which  seem  to  be  so  much  pref  ened  at  the  raeeent  time ;  his 
partner  was  a  grand  pullet,  well  pencilled.  The  second-prize 
cock  was  white  in  the  tail,  but  otherwise  good ;  the  hen  very 
fine.  The  thkd-prize  birds  we  did  not  like ;  the  cock  was  mode- 
rate, the  pullet  small,  light  in  colour,  and  deficient  in  markings. 
Two  or  three  good  hens  were  to  be  found  in  other  pens,  but 
their  companions  were  poor.  The  Light  Brahma  class  was  not 
good.  The  first-prize  cook  was  the  best :  he  was  good  in  colour, 
but  rather  leggy :  the  hen  we  did  not  like.  The  Oame  classes 
were  excellent,  the  competition  between  some  of  the  pens  being 
very  close.  A  fine  pen  of  Brown  Beds  came  firs^  a  protW  pen 
of  Blacks  was  seoono,  but  from  appearances  we  think  we  should 
haye  placed  the  Brown  Beds  shown  by  Mr.  Jeken  in  this  posi- 
tion. In  the  Game  Any  variety  dass  an  extraordinary  pen  of 
Piles  oame  first,  and  baa  the  hen  been  in  better  condition  we 
have  litfLe  doubt  they  would  have  secured  the  cup ;  the  second 
and  third  prizes  went  to  Duckwings.  The  Hamburgh§  were  a 
wretched  collection ;  in  the  Pencilled  dass  the  first  prize  and 
a  cup  were  awarded  to  some  Silvers,  the  ooek  in  a  very  dirty 
condition,  very  smalL  with  a  bad  comb  and  very  discolourea 
in  the  earlobe ;  he  had  only  good  sickles  to  recommend  him; 
the  hen  was  a  moderate  one.  The  second  and  third  were  Golds ; 
they  were  not  good,  but  we  preferred  them  to  the  first.  The 
Spanned  dass  was  a  little  better,  and  we  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen  the  cup  given  to  the  firstjprizepen  in  this  class.  The 
French  dass  was  very  fine,  Mr.  vrmgk  well-known  pens  of 
Houdans  and  Crdve-Cceurs  being  first  and  second,  but  in  this 
instance  their  positions  were  transposed,  the  Houdans  beating 
the  Crdve-CoBurs.  The  Any  variety  class  contained  no  novelty, 
as  the  winners  were  not  of  xemarlnble  quality.    In  the  Game 
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Bantam  olMi  If  c  If  arBh  ucnnd  all  the  prizei  tor  Black  Beds. 
The  eoek  tD  &•  flnt-niM  pen  ww  a  van  neat  apsolinsn,  Sue  In 
'-—'   V-— ^1-1  --J  oSictuij  witti  ectod  aioklaa,  and  wB  think  r 


mat  mlat^  ma  mada  tB  aot  grrine  tha  cap  to  this  pen,  the 
Broira  Badi  that  afctainad  the  enp  beini'  bnt  of  aTerage  merit. 
Id  Bantami  Any  Taijaty  ■  (ood  pen  (d  BtackawasflTat,  thereit 

Ducif  were  nlendtd.  The  wtiinlBg  AjleihinTi  irere  Yery 
large  and  pnra  m  colaor.  na  Bonani  vsre  flae ;  but  her*  the 
best  pen  could  haTs  been  made  by  pUdug  the  Dnok  In  the  flnt- 
pri«e  pen  with  the  drake  in  the  tlhird. 

The  ipaBial  oltM  for  Bbwdoiu  bted  in  18T8,  Mid  Men  to  mb- 
■iviben  onlj,  wm  a  Ttoy  intareatlng  one.  n>e  nnt  aVBrd 
•ppeared  to  gfva  gmvM  latlrfBOtian,  but  o^Iona  were  Tei? 
ffivided  ai  to  the  podtlana  which  the  aeoond  md  thicd-pilie  pern 
Hbootd  have  held. 

The  Pigment 
The  compatitton  i 

l«n  obtained  onl,    .__, .  ., 

WrSMDdpreteniloDi,  Pantaibi  wen  more  fortiuiata :  here  we 
had  six  entllM,  three  of  which  warn  well  deaerring  notioe. 
DragooM  wen  very  inhrior,  the  flirtprtz*  MD, •  salt «f  BhUL 
being  very  whtte  in  the  rauu.  nie  Baih  clan  oantalned  •  geod. 
paixQfTeUowLwbiohwwephuwdllnt.  In  tha  Homing  Antwerp 
olara  Hr.  Muth  ahowed  some  rtrong-looUng  blida,  which  had 
brery  avpearanoe  of  being  good  workers. 

The  Show  WB«  well  managed,  and  the  SeoretttTUid  OomndHee 

indefatlgaUe  in  their  ffidevTOOTf  toowry  eotUi*  — "" 

aatiBlactotJly  tor  the  oamtBH  of  A*  Tiiiton. 

DouniH^Ci^MiL— Vn&  B.  mmiiiia.  Wa#Hll,  AAtoM.    LB.  BiH. 

VinUu4oA>,Dul;  0raHidUb,Waiiiunnill.ClBtwbnrT.  cdUUUDai 
Mri. Btmht,  Botbwi.  Mm  i>»Tr—F*ii».-J7>.  Cbew— , a^ftitd.  ^B. 
"-"-  "— — fcr.  fc  U.  ■ifnlMi,    &r.0b4HMBi  J.)tniAw,r*tliaB. 

w.  BmwK  Dtxr.  I.J.  naa«fc.«M»t«w«h.  I>ii4i,liia. 


^.   ,« _.  *■"■'■ 

SiinBuiu>ih-SI«fr»ru&<llHU-l,LiBai,W.8.IUnb.  ka.KuM' 
h^^-Cb^^lW  >i^8.Amk  vk*.  liiHii  Dii  W  il.  Tm,  W. 
BmiBi.— Jii*iiKhirMii4rti.-.l,J.W>n.te,raTnhaB.   &B.BBflk.  li 

M.  Bodfor*,  ■it  iBiJtcnr.   Jtoan.— Citp,  1.  Bamr,  tm.  I B.  Onrt,  WliH- 


mnAm 

/^ii^ • *■  *"        ■ 

iitte  (nnmumit.    t.  t.  Www.  •,  w.  ■ 
>L  nimliTlOMiSw) ;  W.  Wtttm  lOtmif 
Jma»».-~P<mitn :  Mr.  X.  BvMon,  P«taa»,  laeda.    Pigia 
Hi.  F.  Ba«*iil»Dt,  JMxtoL 


(DaKtoaj.  »i,lf. 


LEEDS  AND  WEST  Emma  FXOEON,  BIBBXT, 

AND  OAGE  BIBD   SHOW. 

Tna  WM  h*ld  in  the  Uaala  HaU  at  Laed*  on  Um  7th  and 

8th  inat^  end  m  renidi  antriaa  was  a  great  looeaaa.    OwIm  to 
MBMiBbtBbeaatoaata>lbelWiklMiriAlohluaiB  tbabrt 


■  had  to  be  pUoed  three  and  four  tiwi  high,  aiid  were  ■*«> 
lewbat  oramped,  but  tar  the  lunilad  apaoe  tkej  were  well 
anuiged— Ae  f  igiKiBa  and  Cue  Birda  ia  ooe  roein,  *>d  Uie 
Babbite  and  Cata  in  another.  ^oMidarina  alao  that  abont  three 
•uitlenM  only  had  the  afttir  in  their  hnda,  while  we  weie 
&are  iha  wbcAt  aeemad  to  b«  waH  nwiaged,  wd  great  anxiety 
tor  (be  weUare  of  tha  ipedmeni  entnated  to  their  care  was 
diiplijed  by  the  Managen. 

The  Cage  Birdt  were  a  lair  entar,  ai 
good,  allbengb,  >o  donbt,  many  of  the  b 
orafted-oS  tor  stock  pnipoaei. 

Pigeom  were  a  grand  display,  ttie  Pootora,  wUohwera  tingle 
birds  of  any  >e^  being  a  capital  -'—  A  smart  long  Bine  cook 
took  the  &nt  prize  and  onp  for  tha  beat  of  IbnrolMaaa.  Seoond 
,___  ,„.  ,^^ 

.    . , . good,  pen  No.  a  only  requiring  Che 

manipolallou  of  the  expert  to  bring  it  to  the  front.    The  fast 


»  fnali^  ieBMej 


»&nt  prize  and  OOP  for  tha  beat  of  IbnroiMaaa.  twooi 
a  laue  goo4-UB>hed  White  ooek,  but  the  pen*  ware  ti 
tor  the  birds  to  -fkff-itB  in.    In  Oaniers,  Blaok  oookt  w( 


ing  it  to  the  front 
wiH  H  nvBTj  Dim,  DM  hbuvwubv  aiioTt-neiAed  ■  the  eewuu  aw^ 
bnt  not  ao  well  made-np.    In  Tmmpeteis  fontgnets  were  to  m» 
tnwt,  a^  the  eHM  waa  very  good,  one  bird  of  the  dd  tn>«  i'** 


eondDg-np  w^.     Owb  were  a  good  nd  heavy  elaa^  ooM „ 

Meen^B&e  enUes,  meetly  el  good  chasaoter ;  tiie  flrat  going  to 
a  perieot  Sihrer-bhia  hen,  Mid  die  aeoond  to  m  good  a  ycong 
Bhie  eoek,birdB  from  the  Sirtar  Itle  pteaaing  hard  npoii  tt* 
wintoi.  For  Fautaib  the  p«ni  wete  too  amaU,  and  eose 
Unb  wete  not  In  tlie  beat  bhmn;  the  winnen  were  good  but 
aomeirtMt  large.  Ot  Tmnbhn  tfaere  were  niweteen  entriea, 
mat  of  whi«li  were  Ahnondi,  aHbotuh  there  wne  t«M  ven 
geedAgatoa.  The  prise*  went  to  Afa>oD^,'«i4ilohw(n  ateoA 
perfeot In  marking  and  good  in  head  propettie*.  Jacobin*  wtce 
Mot  nmnerou  bnt  Toy  good,  a  Bed  ceiA  ot  bl^  cffder  Bnt,  wUb 
aa  excellent  anall  hen  •aoMd,  the  latter  ordy  loateg  Ik  farndt 
vhioli  eearoely  came  ee  far  on  the  faoe.  TBibMtweie  good;  a 
pmfeotBlne  ooek  waa  flnt,wlUi  a  Telknr  eclya  UMte  ooene 
aeoond.  Barb*  were  eapital,  Ibe  Dob  eeek  to  wUdi  tta  bat 
prlM  waa  awarded  being  vet;  bread  taakril;  aeeend.Bed,la«:h 
yotnige*  btit  very  promising,  llanyef  the  olben  abo  reeeived 
notlea  tn  tte  list.  In  Nnna  the  winiier*  w«is  the  neaiert  fp- 
proaeh  to  petfeotlep  ever  yet  pradmed,  and  free  from  trimmlns 
hi  all  reapeota.  Inl^jilea  a  prettrUtOe  Bed  ee<A  toA  ii*i 
nd  e«p  for  thaee  two  olsM**.  whfle  *■  exo^ent  Ttflow  wm 
aeoond,  and  many  «tb*n  nottoed.  Aiohangela  tahie  entriae), 
were  bnt  moderate.  Dragoeoj  were  fine  in  iAieap*ela,Mareety 
etie  bad  being  shown :  tha  tr«t  waa  a  Bhie  ««^  a*  oearty 
bndB«MaaDeM<Ue,M>WMlbeMeoiid.  One-b*)t  of  t]>e  bir& 
were  noticed,  and  the  cnp  for  the  aeollon  awarded  to  the  Snt- 

■  ■-'M.    Long-faced  Antwerp*  had  thirty-Bix  entriae,  Imt 

too  tpindly  in  beak,  while  tboee  ol  the  hert  merit  aa 


l-coIcniTad  bnt  otheniae  good  Bed-Oheqner  lecond.    Short- 

-with  the  axonlt««  oi  aboat  eight  biid*.aH«Mlber 

eharaoter  of  bead  and  beak,  bnt  the  two  wmning 

biBda,  both  SilTei  Dum,  wee*  peifeet,  said  we  w«ve  glad  to  aee 
one  ot  the  fatben  of  the  fancy,  Hr.  Joha  Owwliil.  to  the  honk 
here.  In  the  Variety  olaaa  a  pair  o<  exaniaite  Isabil*  wer*  flnt, 
BloMdlBettoa  s*eaBd,  le*  n^ona  third,  ud  FtoraotiM  finida 
leoith.  "Ot  a*maK  thm  oo&takMd  •ome  good  cheay  Uida, 
bet  being  plidn  loe;  aeeeita,  Blaok  Bad)* ;  third.  Bine  Owl>i 
a^lmth,  Black  Owls. 

e«p  tierad  tor  Ae  bflrt  OM,  WM  w«a  by  Mi.  Hemac'a  h»«- 


aoBetf*t(d***hBa,whl<4ii*Mp*r«iotty  narked  i 
la  ooloA  aa  a  high-d***  AlmoMd  TixmUei ;  and  tk 
a  tege  lang-wofl&ed  TeMew Mift-wbdle  AMoim:  third  a  White 

aodtooith  alvn  Oiay  Tabby;  white  ••vanl  other 

Tmtris»^*UaaJToitoiiwheitaad-wMto  wen  Wi^ 
M;  bat  tlNMW«*M«hi^o(  soto  in  theieatortha 

a  vny  good  entrr,  bnt  many  of  tbe  ^tam 

Siat  dlfHnilty  in  the  arbitntioB, 
that  Donld  be  desired,  the  alaC 


^..  oondition,  bnt  the  Babbits  In  this  olaaa  did  not  ii._ . 

to  what  we  have  seta  of  tato,  (our  of  the  best  being  oaly  21  inches 
by  1)  in  ear.  Of  Himalayana  there  were  twenty-aeTen  entriea, 
bnt  the  eiceptiona  were  those  with  all  the  poiuta  ot  tolerable 
oolonr,  althoogh  many  were  very  good  in  heitd  bat  bad  bi  feet* 
while  tha  flnt-pitse  animal  was  one  as  neariy  perfect  m  we  bai« 
crer  seen ;  alT  that  were  ot  my  noto  were  named  in  th* 
prise  Hat.  Tbt  Silver-Oreys  nnmbered  nineteen,  bat  ma^  of 
the  beet  wwe  very  deep  in  the  moult,  while  the  prlze-wlnnet* 
wen  leaUj  good  in  all  pobkta,  nnlfonn  in  ooloor,  the  pvp«r 
shade,  and  beaotilaDy  silvered.  No,  16  witboat  donbt  got 
into  ita  proper  poaitlMi.  The  apecimeua,  we  an  glad  to  a^, 
show  a  tendeaoy  to  a  gieater  size  than  h^a  generally  heea  at- 
tained,   b  the  OUuc  varietr  dasa   were  aeventeen  lailrtef. 
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of  wkMh  nwe  hmmA  in  the  piiat  list,  th«  ftert  bdac 
the  bMt  Dutch  ipeoimoa  that  we  hKve  yet  eeea  for  oolow, 
meikiag,  end  siae.  The  seeond  wee  a  ^erv  large  long-wooUed 
An^ra,  aoarcely  so  fine  in  wool  ai  some  of  tne  pygmiei  alongside 
of  it.  Some  cejutal  Belgian  Haree  weie  among  those  noSoed. 
The  SeUiagoJUss  was  wy  lane,  and  nany  more  prises  might 
ha^e  been  duMbnted.  The  fiest  was  a  vtry  good  Sooty  Fawa 
back  of  gveeit  length  of  ear  end  oapitdl  in  st:^;  the  seoond  a 
Himalayas,  quite  eqnal  to  most  of  those  in  the  class  for  the 
variety;  the  third  a  verr  good  Belgian  Hare.  Many  of  the 
specimens  were  readily  sold  by  aaotioiiy  some  being  pnzohased 
sa  Tery  good  paces. 

04.01  BntD& 

ii2-  ^^SSH:  ''•'v*^    ^^'  ^«  BbaoUetoa.  Ztkkj.   ka.  T.  K.  SSl,  e,  B. 
:t7*>*M0,  »<r. or  fMtaA-lni  S,  ■.  OnM» Deity.  k« ni  0,  J. 


X W. Hatton.   Extra. W. Tepman^Latdfl.    te. B> Bewnum. 
JMKMT.—UJ.  Bteronfl.    %,  U,  ^LuwmamThd,  ft.  Bantliig.    e,  W.  Oerriak, 


H«rth. 


An  osm  Y«jnm.-;lttd^L:Bdk  ^  BawwB  4fc  Soaa,  Mottaaytoa. 

^'-J^f^-^H'^^  ^<><^  tliipler.   vko.  Pttt7  *  OiM«,  CMttagftte,  ToarkT  Am, 
W.  a  c  BnniLiiaB. 

Ano«nayiman.--l,8.B«iittiic.  I.W.«t 

flpaMiaf;  iK W. B. Bodw. Bwtl^rMft.  4.W.*a 

FIOflWNS. 

,  A.  Sp«no«,  m£&  m ;  J.  r  nuMitt,  WhBb7;  t.  B 
EanMNMMl,  Toiwin   ^  Him  K.  Boee,  Bostoi^ 

A,V.  Vm^Ukf,  Boroiifhbridf.   «,  P.  B.  te«MwJta>tf art.        ^^ 

CMMPf  «iM.--Ooeft  or  JVm.-^  T.  BnS.  iw.  itarTeic  »«.  R.  J.  BiSHh, 
^^13-  ^  i^T^  Salttmm ;  J.  Itederar,  BoottCb  liTWpooL  «,  B.  J.  Smith ; 
M.  YflMMy;  O.  Amon,  York. 

^  ^^l';r^^.'''^.T^  *^^  *»  ^*  Bfini,  PiJMf.  «ft«,  W.  O.  Bearsr,  Sandymouit, 
Co.  Dablin.   Atf.  Milt  F.  Seimor:  WudftBhodM,  OUoy  (J) ;  A.  P.  Umpleby; 

J^Q*^»^'^*o°i,  «;.^:.^*  I>«**»«  CkMtir i  A.  A.  BoMi^  Mwth  flhlite  ijL 
QniMloy,  HeUfM :  K.  a.  Pool,  WeiliMil 

F^»aM.^Co«ftorfm.>l.B.HoiMr.  «, J.  P.LrfiwHtf^  Mwggft.  «W, 
J.  PJLovoriidse:  T.  Bole.   V.  J.  T&ompMa.  BtBitex.   o.^.  J.  ^^hust 

Lufrton  MeM^Diuae:  B.  Hocaer.    he,  B.  CooUooc  mMMvoi^;  Igi 
Ts^^^^ftvdooojdA^toB;  W.Rsmy.  4,J.MBset;  iawK.B9irB;€K 

jAoonxs.— £oe»  or  Hen.— 1. 1.  TkowMoa.  I.  T.  Roto.  vh§,  J.  Ihompwm; 
A.iLYsndwMMiBotLToot1afi   ho, J.  Yowfc Btohep  ^iwkiMti ;  B. Hoim. 

TDBBiTa.--Co«*  or  JBren.—!,  W.  Crofk,  KOlIiigheU,  Wpler.  S.  &  a.  Poole, 
B^unL  A0^/.To«aff;  J.aaBdan;  J^ZtaMtpMa;  B.a.Boote.  ^W.OBoCt; 

Basbc— (7o0kor  An.— 1,W.  Harvey;  I,  SIh  F.  Seoaor.  «ko,J.O.Booaiby, 
Stoekport :  W.  Brydone.  he,  MIm  F.  8eaM»;  Ow  W.  Dstton,  Okeafcor ;  H. 
Yardloy ;  P.  B.  Spencer ;  J.  Thompeon.   e,  J.  P.  Fawcett :  E.  Homer. 

Kuss.— Ooek  or  Hen.— 1,  Mies  F.  Seaaor.  \  Bav,  A.  tiLBfoeke,  Shrawardine 
Beotory.  ShrewBbory.  vhe,  Mlas  F.  Seanor.  he,  J.  Yoang,  Biehop  AooUand; 
Ba^A.  O.  Brooke  ;W.Cro<l.   o,  MJM  F.  Unanoff ;  A.  ATVaaSar  Mewich ;  W. 

I.— Cook  or  JTM^-Oay^HBasF.Saaaoa  i^M. 
^.     •*«.  J-PtoMbml;  B.  Honev.   k«.  WaaF.  " 
dydMkkasi ;  B.  Homer,   e.  Miaa  F.  Seaaov. 

ABO«AJiou«.-Cook  or  Hen.-!.  H.  Yardley.  %,  Mm  F.  Seanor.  he,  H.  W. 
WeM> ;  B.  Homer,    e,  H.  W.  Webb ;  J.  Thompion. 

DKA.OOON8.— Cock  or  Hen.— Cnp  and  vko,  W.  Sefton.  Blackbnm.  1,  J.  Oaidaer, 
he^  Ward  A  Rhodes:  H.  Yardley;  A.  A.  Yander  Meench;  W.  Seihoa  (t);  W. 
Harrey.    e,  H.  Yardley. 

AMTwaara.— LoiH7-/ae«d.— Cock  or  Hen.'^l  and  «ke.  H.  Jeimfngf,  AUertoo, 
Bfe«dlox<d.  S,  W.  Land,  he,  WaM  A  Bhodaa;  W.  J.  WUaon,  St.  Olemeata, 
iMwiek ;  H.  Webber,  Leeda ;  &  Jew»ia«i ;  0.  Prior,  Hevef 6rd.  e,  G.  LJatar, 
Xarewood,  Leeds. 

AMrwunn^-8horUfaeed.—Co^  or  Men.-l  aad  o,  J.  Omaalaad,  WahaOeUk 
|L  J.  GaMJiMr.  VAC,  J.  Oaidner:  W.  Bftnaa.  ke.Blaa  F.  Seanor ;  M.  BaektovO^ 
Preaton;  <*.  Cmnn,  Leeda.    e.  J.  Oroselaad. 

Amr  ovasa  Yabutt.— 1  aad  %,  Vim  F.  Seepov.  %,  B.  Yardley.  i,  W.  Biaaa* 
kc.  W.  H.  auntatar,  SheiBeld ;  W.  C*  Aawaon,  Ottoy.  e,  Miu  F.  Seanor ;  W.  S. 
Stlreeter. 

SBi.iJKa CuAUB,—\, Misi  K.  Taa^. OHfBa.  IbW.  Bkme.  i,  H.  Coekton.  ^ W. 
Brydone.  oko,  J.  Thompaon ;  A.  T.  WeHs.  Bipon.  he,  W.  Q.  Heaxy ;  0.  B. 
Sharp.  York:  B.  Hinnitt,  Boehdale:  B.  Homer;  W.  G.  Dawaon.  «b  F.  8. 
Xtadsnea.  Walaall ;  P.  B.  Spenoav ;  A.  TheiarUa,  Meltham  ;  J.  T.  Hiaoks,  Haialwh 
atone  (8);  W.  C.  Dawson. 


.  Ovi^JeMML  Daa- 
;  F«  w.  Wablb  hamm 


Lo»-XABXD.— Buck  or  Doe.—\,  J.  Irving,  Blaokbam.  8.  S.  A.  Garslde,  Ormakirk. 
«*e,  G.  S.  Burton,  Leeda.  ko,G.  S.  Barton;  T.  Hyton,  York  (8);  Miller  and 
Adama,  Bradford. 

HOCAI.ATAN.— Buck  or  Doe.—\,  H.  White,  Boobdale.  8,  B.  BoblnaoQ,  Kefefcaa* 
iag.  vhe,  Oawood  A  Le^ottk  Thome ;  J.  Bntterwoith,  Rochdale ;  O.  G.  Maaon, 
Boohdale.  he,  J.  8.  Burton;  B.  Newsome.  Bolbeck :  J.  Haliaof  HaddorsAtU; 
W.  Owen,  Kelterinff ;  J.  8.  Boyle,  Blaekbnm.    e,  J.  Bntterworth. 

Sii.TSB-GaBT.— Buck  or  Doc— 1,  J.  H.  Brand,  Bartoii-o»>Hamber.  I,  Miaa 
Mortimer,  BndhaU.  Roes,  vhe,  B.  W.  Maaon.  Holl ;  A.  Hadsoa.  HnlL  he,  F.  J. 
Allpresa,  Oanonbory  Sqnwe.  London ;  J.  Hallaa ;  G.  P.  A  B.  fiaokett,  Haver- 
etock  Hfll«  London ;  A.  Hadion :  J.  Boyle. 

Ajvy  otobb  Yabibtt.— 1,  B.  W.  Mason.  8,  H.  Sweetnaaa.  Falford,  Yenk.  he, 
9.  Gamer.  Kkif athorpe,  Morthampton :  8.  Ball,  Bradford ;  J.  Irving :  G.  B. 
Hntton;  Miss  K.  Dows;  J.  Bo^e.  e,  T.  W.  ClemitsoB,  Helhain;  J.  HaHaa; 
G.  S.  Barton. 

8az.Liva  Glass.- 1,  F.  Sabbaffo,  NorthamptoB.   8.  W.  Donkin,  DvMMd.    8, 

Visa  K.  Dows.   4,  H.  HaBooek,  NorthamploB.   vhe,  W.  8.  GroaslaBd.    k«,  G.  S. 

Bnrton ;  G.  P.  A  R.  Haokett;  F.  Banka,  Doughty  Street,  London ;  F.  Sabhage. 

c,  J.  Armstrong,  Leeds;  J.  Hallaa;  W.  Hey,  Boohdale;  A.  W.  WhltehoBae» 

Northampton ;  G.  B.  Button. 

OATS. 

AxY  Yaribtv.— L  B.  Horner.  8,  B.  B.  M.  Boyda.  Baehdale.  vko,  F.  J. 
Ooodall*  Hanlay ;  afiaa  L.  Wood,  HMewood,  Leads,   he,  J.  Gaokrogar,  ~ 


^'fiWglt^**"*<^-';  J.BaBter,Leiliaaa,  Laeda;  B.Baat 
e,  WrMWr^Seflk;  J.B.  BbUml Leeda;  B.L..Leedai 
J^^B.Yeven.  Leeds;  I,  HsffdnaitU^  I^seda;  F.  Tonfl^ 
Wood;  G.  F. Dawaon. 
Hbavxbst.— LMissM.Tnae.  8,  J.  Dyson. 


8.  Snath, 


1' 


JuMMs.— BweofM,  MoMiH,  tmd  Oste :  Mr.  B.  HuttoB,  Pnds^  ; 
Cage  Birds :  lb.  Qftlvert,  Tock. 


OOMIKa  BJLBBIT  SHOW& 

toon  be  hare,  brnudag  with  it  some  more  Babbit 
shows.  The  first  of  these,  Haslfiigden,  to  take  plaoe  on  the  Oth, 
promises  to  be  a  c;ood  one,  if  scYen  classes  and  lioeral  ftiase  hav<e 
anything  to  do  with  it.  The  elasses  are  well  dlTided  amonort 
the panoiMl Ysrieliea.  Bntriss dloee an Apnl Sftrd.  Theninth 
Epwortii  Show  leUowe  om  the  dth.  It  giYes  wkky  two  elasses, 
one  lor  Lops  tbe  ether  for  Amj  ether  breeds  ssd  two  prises  ia 
each  dass.  The  eateies  oloee  on  Aprfl  asth.  The  Wharf edale 
Agriooltnral  Society  will  hold  its  soYenty-sizth  meettBg  at  OUi^ 
on  May  9th.  The  Babbits  haYe  four  classes— yIz.,  <vae  each  lac 
IiO}^  Angoras  (misoaUftd  Angolss),  Hixnalayaas,  sad  Any  etfeMT 
Yanetf .  Bntiies  to  be  aude  before  the  S6th.  Aooriagtea,  ota 
Maynst»hasfii»ehMwes,4«oh>dinga  SelUag  elass.  Theeiitix 
is  low,  and  finally  oleses  en  MaT  Tta. 

%Theee,I  thiiih,are  aUthe  shews  ler  Xsgr,  whieh  It  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  weU  soppated,  to  allvw  nore  olasssi  aad  prftMi 
ia  loinre.-^  Babut  Fabcibb, 


ABB  K0ISB8  NECBSSABY  TO   MAXX  8WABMS 

XvoUtalteBBttwMaowtenef  theiffli^  bee  hecpsas  el 
BagtedtoletthslrBeighbeaBikwMrthat  aswanawasoa  the 

giesA  nelaes  with  peta%  shotels,  kettles,  aad 
siteg  that  these  noises  gaYe  the  psrty  auddag 
them  a  legsl  right  to  eftiln  and  hiYe  the  swarm  whersYsr  tt 
alighted.  In  ooaxee  ol  time  the  people  imagiaed  that  snoh 
noises  idghtened  the  bees  and  pre^ntea  them  from  flying  awigr. 
How  meny  nse  thek  polmrs  aad  Iryiag-pans  to  mske  the  beea 
swarashig  think  thai  it  thaadsrs,  aad  some  throw  saod  aa 
theas  te  make  then  think  it  mine.    These  makers  off 


thander  moA  rain  wooU,  methinks,  spend  their  time 
mere  adYaatsgeoasly  both  to  theauelYes  and  their  bees  la  trying 
to  gala  a  little  oommoa  sense.  Before  a  swarm  lesYee  its  hiYe 
the  beea  seleot  er  fix  oa  a  plaoe  te  alight  upon,  aad  whea  ea  tha 

1^  stapid  people  maUageash  stapid 


The  question  siftns  in  tfbe  minds  of  many  seasible  thinking 
bee-keepors,  why  a  swarm  alights  oa  a  bash  or  branch  of  a  tree 
on  wlil<m  It  aeYsr  eaa  iSnd  a  home  or  do  any  good,  and  on  which 
it  noYer  remaias  long.  If  it  remaia  there  maay  hoars  aooata 
are  sent  oat  to  seek  a  more  oomlortaUe  and  oonYenient  dwelling 
plaoeb  If  not  hlYed  it  wiU  not  resftsin  long  oa  the  brenoh  of  a 
tiee.  Whj  it  alji^ts  there  at  aU,  is  a  qaestioa  which  probably 
no  one  eaa  aasaar.  Sobmobo  has  dronped  the  idea  the*  tha 
bees  oongregate  there  with  ultezior  intentiops-eettle  th«re  for  a 
tiaae  beioae  they  go  te  a  mosa  abddtaa  habttatioa  ia  a  hoase  or 
wafl,  or  hoUiew  of  a  tree,  which  has  beea  preTioariT  chosen  for 
their  abode.  I  do  not  beUeYe  that  tibe  bees  haYe  '^tdtetior  in- 
tentions "  when  they  swarm  on  a  tree,  and  ooald  jnYe  soma 
Yalid  reasons  for  my  unbelief ;  but  preferring  the  profitable  and 
practical  part  of  bee»keepin^  to  the  theoretio  and  fanoifnl,  I  will 
net  go  further  iato  this  sabject  here.  Philoeephers  tell  as  that 
the  dogs  (pointers  aadsetten^  of  sportsmeaaie,inthesraataral 
state,  beasts  of  prey ;  that  when  tney  scent  game  they  halt  for 


a  iBomeat  or  two  oaporpeee  to  spring apoh  it:  that  mssu  know- 
ing that  tiiese  dogs  eve  docile  aaa  teachable,  train  tnem  te 
"  stand  steadY "  instead  of  halting,  ^ns  tiie  comma  is  oon- 
taited  into  a  roll  stop.  When  swai'ms  halt  and  oongregate  on 
a  tree,  wise  bee-keepers  iroeedily  pot  them  iato  hiYCS,  and  thus 
seoare  "  fall  stQps.''--A.  PzTTxaaaw. 

iMTOBTATsav  og  gaas.— 'Theoeasnmptiepef  emistOliaOToeeos^ 
Xa  the  laat  thsee  meaittfts  the  aalne  imported  was  S5&B,QfI0, 
aga&Mt  iBS80,787  ia  the  eerrespoading  period  h«t  yeer.  In  the 
moath  ended  the  Slst  alt.  the  Yalae  imported  wsa  i£810«^66. 


OUR  LETTEB  BOX*. 

O4i9ttoaoas<€hMM0a«ft)d— Write  to  the  Oaoietaries  of  tha  twe  shew  yen 


DoioKiQinis  (Jiourfe).— We  axe  moat  an^oiBa  to  gfeya  e?Bity  Iniotmatfnin  to  our 
MadecB,  bat  we  navar  aseemraeBd  aayooe  to  sopply  thinga  that  an  daily 
adTertised  in  our  oolBnms.    We  oan  otdj  refer  pBrohasers  to  theas. 

KaavDie  Sooa  roa  Sivmo  (SsllMre).— Ton  buj  keep  enga  thvae  ireda 
aad  then  hateh  theat,  or  erea  BBsonth,  bat  we  ha^  ahraya  foond  tha  fresher 
the  eggs  that  are  pat  madsr  a  hen  the  stMBger  tiie  eUdkeiis  am.  A  hen  that 
her  neat  Is  probahly  layiag  for  fvom  Sfteea  to  twenty  days,  aod  yet 
aUheregga.  WethinkHeheapertobay  ahroodyhaawfaen  we  waot 
ataaafpaMDtlylacgtpdeeithaa  to  loeeoartiiae  by  wattlag  for  one  ol 
OBroaato 
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BranDT  FOB  TRB  Pip  (J.  E.  F.)<— We  lMli«Te  70a  iriU  find  oMtor  oil  the 
beet  xemedy.  OlTe  e  tebtoepoonfal  every  altemete  day  for  e  week.  Let  them 
hsTe  oamphor  a^  wormwood  in  thdr  water,  end  be  fed  on  eof t  food  till  they 
reoover  their  coaditkm. 

BuxD  TO  Bi  Kest  (JMateuT),'-Ycia  will  be  dinppointed  if  yon  leek  for 
Orere^Ooemra  and  Hmidene  as  amall  fowls.  They  era  both  good  leyers,  bat 
neltiier  are  sitters.  If,  therefore,  yoa  purpose  keeping  bat  one  breed  they 
will  not  do.  We  eonld  answer  more  eanly If  yoa  deeeribed  the'  ran  yoa  oan 
Rive.  To  live  in  oonflnement  yoo  wUl  find  nothing  better  than  OooUns  or 
Brahmas.  They  are  hudy,  their  ohiokens  are  easily  roared,  and  they  are 
average  leyers.  Oolden  and  SilTer*penoilled  and  Spangled  Hambarghs  are 
▼ery  handsome  and  eieeUent  leyers,  bat  they  do  not  nt.  Game  ere  very  good, 
bat  they  are  rexy  qaanelsome.  Dorkings  are  as  good  birds  as  any  if  yoa  nave 
a  ran.  This  is  the  best  eeason  of  the  year  to  pat  eggs  onder  a  hen  to  begin  a 
fresh  stook  with. 


BoxTKN  Ducks  Latdto  (Qiuiefe).— We  fear  yoa  do  not  get  all  the  eggs  that 
are  laid.  Ke^  them  in  oonflnement  three  or  f oar  days ;  they  will  not  saffer 
from  it,  and  yon  will  be  able  to  see  whether  we  axe  right  in  oar  sarmise.  Dis- 
oontinne  the  Indian  meal  and  the  house  scrape  while  they  are  in  eonflaement ; 
they  are  too  fattening.  Feed  on  oats  not  in  a  vessel  2  or  8  inches  deep,  the 
bottom  of  which  should  be  oovered  with  a  sod  of  grass,  and  the  vessel  filled 
with  water.  We  advise  you  to  dlsoontinae  the  Indian  meal  after  they  are 
tgain  at  liberty. 

Obotjiix)  Oats  (JU  B.), — ^Ih  oar  experience  course  oatmeal  Is  of  no  use  for 
ponltiy-feedlng.  It  does  not  mix,  and  the  fowls  will  not  eat  it.  It  has  the 
aroearance,  when  slaked,  of  meal  and  ohafl  mixed.  We  boy  very  good  ground 
oats  of  Mr.  Harsh,  Market  Place,  Singston-on-Thames. 

P1TLLST8*  Eoos  FOB  HATOBiif a  (A  au,h»eriber).—'WB  should  be  dissatisfied 
with  pallets'  eggs,  but  there  wpqld  be  some  difficulty  in  proving  that  they 
were  so.  The  early  eggs  of  a  pallet  we  should  object  to,  Init  the  later  ones 
often  do  welL  We  should  in  your  case  write  to  the  person  from  whom  we 
bought  them,  stating  our  belief  respecting  them.  It  would  give  you  good 
groonds  for  eomplaimng  if  you  find  you  are  right,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the 
isUer  would  do  yoa  jusoee.  ■  -    - 

Bbahma  CHXcanxs  SHBBznia  (A,  P.).— Your  ohickens  are  suffering  from 
dhill  and  blackthorn  winter.  Are  the  hens  still  under  their  ripe,  or  are  they 
at  liberty  ?  If-  the  latter,  we  advise  you  to  put  them  under  rips  at  once.  The 
weather  is  neither  settled  nor  warm  enough  to  allow  the  hens  to  drag  chickens 
aboot.  Put  your  rips  in  a  sheltered  place — ^nnder  a  rick  is  exeellent ;  chooee 
a  spot  completely  ajfea  to  the  sun.  Give  them  some  bread  and  ale  night  and 
morning,  and  let  their  water  be  strongly  imnregnated  with  oamphor.  Where 
the  gaping  is  constant  give  each  patient  a  pill  of  eamphbr  the  nse  of  a  small 
pea.    Give  them  some  bread  tad  milk  onee  or  twice  per  di^. 

Fbathbb-batino  Fowls  (il.  B.  i?.).— We  are  sony  to  say  we  cannot  tell 
yon  of  a  cure  for  the  abominable  joractice  jou.  complain  of.  Spanish  are 
more  prone  to  it  than  anv  others.  TW  only  do  it  in  confinement.  It  arises 
from  the  laek  of  something  they  get  when  at  liberty.  The  want  producee  a 
eraving  which  they  eannot  satisfy,  and  feathers  seem  to  be  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  substitute.  We  have  sometimes  lessened  the  habit  by  supplying 
the  run  with  a  banowload  of  fresh  earth  mixed  with  grass  if  we  can  get  it. 
We  have  also  given  fresh  horse  dung  with  advantage.  Lettuces  are  very 
good,  espedaUy  if  they  ere  run  to  seed.  Nothing,  however,  has  ever  over- 
oome  the  habit,  and  we  shoold  be  delighted  to  know  a  ooze.  It  begins  about 
this  time  and  lasts  till  after  the  moulting ;  they  are  then  safe  xmuL  the  next 
spring.    We  have  never  known  it  when  blida.are  at  liberty.  . 

Sbx  of  Swah  (Fieor).— The  sex  oan  only  be  asoertained  by  examftiation. 
Let  your  man  hold  the  bird,  baek  downwards,  with  the  head  between  his  legs. 
In  each  hand  )ie  must  hold  the  thigh  and  a  wing.  If,  then,  aooOier  iqueeze 
about  1^  inch  below  the  vent,  and  press  gently  upwards,  the  sex  will  be  plain. 

Fowls  Dbopbioal  (Crou-br«d). — Dropsy  is,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  stimu- 
lating food  to  oaose  layiaff *  or  of  old  age.  The  water  Is  generally  oontained 
in  two  or  more  bladders.  It  is  perfectly  dear,  and  the  sUn  of  the  bladders  is 
as  transparent  as  the  water.  The  non-sitting  breeds  are  more  subjeet  to  It 
^han  the  othms.    There  is  no  oore. 

■  EJBBPixa  Xoos  (Idem). — ^We  know  from  expeirlenee  only  of  the  lime  process 
for  keeping  eggs,  but  we  have  been  told  that  if  new-laid  ones  are  at  once 
oovered  with  batter  they  will  keep.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  pnUete' 
eggs  laid  without  contact  with  a  ooek  would  keep  a  long  time. '  If  we  live  we 
intend  to  try  it  next  year. 

PoxmTBT  Mabubb— Ohabbbd  GoltH  (H.  G.).— The  price  of  poultry  manure 
must  depend  upon  Its  abundance  and  the  demand,  ux  Sussex,  where  poultry 
are  reared  in  large  quantities,  the  price  is  5e.  for  a  one*hone  cartload.  Oiarred 
wheat  is  not  pr^ared  in  this  eoontzy,  but  it  oan  be  made  in  the  same  way 
that  coffee  is  roasted. 


differenoe  In  the  amount  of  honey  we  cannot  spMk  with  aoooiaeyi  for  Mndi 
depends  on  the  times  of  swarming  and  seasons  for  honey.  By  taming  out 
the  bees  three  weeks  after  swarming,  in  honey  seasons,  from  15  lbs.  to  25  lbs. 
are  obtained  from  each  stock  hive,  and  the  beee  so  turned  out  into  empty 
hives  will  weig^  by  the  end  of  August  from  60  lbs.  to  70  lbs.  per  hive,  ylelding» 
when  the  hon<y  is  taken  from  tnem,  from  SO  lbs.  to  80  lbs.  First  swarms 
genenOly  give  about  15  lbs.  more.  We  are  speaking  of  good  ssasons  and 
uurge  hives.  Stocks  that  are  not  managed  on  the  tamlng-out  principle  will 
rise  in  weight  from  70  lbs.  to  inwards  of  80  lbs.,  and  yield  80  lbs.  of  honey. 
We  continue  to  swarm  our  hives  till  the  middle  of  June,  and  three  weeks 
later  turn  all  the  beee  out  of  them  into  empty  hives  if  we  oan  get  90f .  worth 
of  honey  from  each. 

Blackbibd  hot  SxNaxxa  (B.V..  £r«r0toA).— The  reason  your  Blackbird 
does  not  sing,  and  breathes  with  .diffloulty,  is  that  he  has  caught  cold ;  and 

Ku  should  therefore  keep  him  out  of  draughts,  and  feed  him  well  by  giving 
m  some  meal-worms,  snails,  and  slugs  in  addition  to  his  usual  food.  The 
longish  pimple  you  found  on  his  rump  is  really  a  natural  gland,  whleh  sooretea 
an  oil  that  he  uaes  when  in  good  health  whOe  pruning  his  feathers,  and  yon 
should  by  no  means  wound  it  by  probing  it  wicn  a  needle,  not  pat  batter  on 
it.  As  soon  as  the  ^rd  recovers  from  his  cold  he  will,  no  doubt,  attend  to  his 
toilet  as  usual,  when,  if  you  watch  him,  yoo  will  see  that  he  sqneeses  with  his 
beak  a  little  of  the  oil  oat  of  the  gland  and  rubs  it  over  his  feathers. 


Nbsts  (Xb  ^.).— They  should  be  on  the  ground,  or  at  the  loweeft 
admissible  heisdit  tcom.  it.  If  they  must  be  4  feet  from  the  ground,  having 
the  perches  midway  would  answer. 

Pumxa  on  SxTFBBS  (J.  W.  JB.).— Supers  mey  be  plaeed  on  yow' hives  at 
any  time;  but  the  best  time  to  do  it  is  about  eiglit  dure  after  all-QM  combs 
in  the  hives  have  been  covered  w^h  bees,  say  fourteen  days  before  ttie^would 
be  ripe  for  swarming;  It  is  istportant  to  indues  the  beee  to  enter  and  com- 
mence work  in  the  supen  as  socm  as-they  are  ^aoed  on  the  hives.  Instrue- 
tions  were  lately  given  in  our  columns  how  to  examine  hives,  uid  thus  asoer- 
tain  when  supers  should  be  need,  and  instructions  will  be  given  either  in 
aepaiate  artioles  or  in  the  bee-keeper's  calendar  how  to  drive  and  unitei 
swanns.  DoubtlsBs  your  fifth  hive  is  very  week,  otherwise  it  would  take  the 
food  you  offer  It,  and  begin  to  work.  Turn  it  up  and  see  what  is  the  matter 
with  it.  It  mey  be  dead,  and  the  few  beee  going  in  and  out  may  be  strangers 
and  robbers,  or  it  may  be  eo  weak  in  bees  that  it  has  not  begun  to  breed. 
Probably  your  hivee  with  the  "pieces  of  tin"  belong  to  a  set  of  collateral 
boxee,  and  you  will  find  a  box  with  corresponding  eudes  to  match.  Some 
years  ago  collateral  hives  were  all  the  rage.  They  are  now  geoHally  discarded 
for  the  super-hiving  lystem,  which  is  nr  superior.  Nutt,  following  White, 
was  the  great  patron  of  theee  hives. 

Glass  Bupbbs  ( fT.  B.).— Apply  to  any  of  the  dealers  in  hives  who  advertise 
in  our  columns. 

mtrmto  Bbbs— PBonvcoB  of  Hoxbt  (N.  NadM^Yaa  ask  first  how  bees 
are  driven  from  hives  three  weeki  after  swarming?  Secondly,  what  the  pro- 
bable diflerenee  in  the  amount  of  honey  taken  thni  and  iriiat  is  usa^Uy  taksn 
in  Angust  ?  and  thirdly,  how  late  this  turning-out  operation  mi^  be  practised 
with  safety  to  the  bees  that  is,  giving  them  time  enough  to  ooUeet  winter 
stores?  The  first qoestionwiU  be  answued  fully  either  in  a  speeial article 
or  in  the  bee-keeper's  calendar  for  next  month.     As  to  the  compamtiva 


.     .     MBTEOBOLOGIOAL  OBSBBVATIONS, 
Oaxdbh  Bquabb,  Lohdob. 
L»t.  6V  32'  i(r  N.  5  Long.  0=*  8'  0"  W.  {  Altitude  111  feet. 


Datb. 


9  A.II. 


1874. 
April. 


We.  8 
Th.  9 
Frl.  10 
Sat.U 
Bon.  19 
Mo.  18 
To.  U 


•  SIS'* 


Inches. 
99  901 
99.781 
99i)69 
99  9i4 
X9.476 
99.417 
99.715 


Means 


Hygrome- 
ter. 


Dry. 


99L617 


deg. 

47S 

489 

46.7 

44.8 

48.9 

46.0 

46.8 


Wet 


det. 
48.8 

45  jO 
44.9 
41.9 
44.4 

49.8 
44.7 


Hi 


N.W. 

S. 

N.W. 

B.E. 

NJS. 

8. 
N.B. 


46.8      48.8 


deg. 

47.6 
47.6 
47.1 
466 
45.6 
46.7 
45.4 


IB  tbb  Day. 


Shade  lem. 
perature. 


Max. 


46.5 


deg. 
68.8 
68.9 
65.4 
61.9 
61.9 
696 
66J 


641 


Mtn. 


deg. 
48.9 
89.4 
48.6 
89.7 
40.8 
86.1 
89.6 


Badiation 
Temperature, 


In 


Ob 


80.9 


deg. 

^i 

119  8 

41.7 

79J 

86.7 

88.0 

48.1 

799 

989 

69.8 

86.8 

87.9 

80.6 

88.9 

847 

84.4 


86.1 


In. 

0JS9 

ojoea 
0JI8 

0J» 


0.«7 


BXXABKS. 

8th.— A  very  fine  day,  but  the  wind  rather  cold. 

9th.— Fine  but  windy  morning ;  a  cold  comfortless  day,  and  a  very  wet  nignt* 
10th.— Bather  a  dull  day;  solar  halo  at 4  p.m.  ;  a  sharp  shower  and  rainbow 

at  5.40  P.x.,  but  fine  night, 
nth. — Showers  in  the  morning,  but  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 
13th.— Fine  in  eariy  morning,  but  frequent  showers  during  the  day. 
18th. — ^Wet  and  stormy  mording;  son  shown  at  times,  but  a  stormy  day. 

Heavy  hail  shower  at  19  A.11.;  fair  evening. 
14th.— A  moderately  fine  day,  but  the  wind  very  stormy,  partleulady  so  ai 
night. 
By  np  means  a  pleasant  week :  wind  bdsterons,  slqr  clottdy,  BndttmpeEatnra 
below  instead  of  above  that  of  the  preceding  one.— O.  J.  Stmobb. 


OOVENT  GABDEN  MABKET.— Apexl  16. 

A  kodbbatb  amount  of  business  is  current,  but  not  to  equal  what  hat 
usually  been  the' demand  at  this  season  for  several  years  past,  forced  fraits. 
not  being  nearly  so  much  in  request.  Strawberriee  conunue  to  be  largely 
supplied,  and  Ortnws  ample  for  the  trade ;  some  samples  of  Blaok  Hambmigha 
axe  very  good.  English  Araaragus  from  under  glass  is  nearly  over,  the  Frendi 
coming  more  freely  from  Toulouse  and  other  places  in  the  soath  of  France 
New  Potatoes  from  Malta  8(L  to  4d.  per  lb. 


VBT7IT. 


s.  d.  s. 

Apples I  sieve  9  0to9 

Apricoto dos.   00  0 

Gnerries Vlb.   0   0  0 

Chestnuts bushel  10  0  90 

Gurranta |  sieve  0   0  0 

Blaok do.  0  0  0 

Figs dos.   0   0  0 

FUberte.; lb;   1   0  1 

Gobs ...lb.   1    0.  1 

Gooseberries quart  0   0  0 

Grapes, hoUiouse....   lb.   9   0  90 

Lemons vlOO   4   0  19 

Melons eaoh   0  0  0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mulberries rib. 

Neotarlnes dos. 

Oranges V'lOO 

Peaches dos. 

Pears,  kitchen dos. 

dessert dot. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums t  sieve 

Quhioes doz. 

Baspberries lb. 

Strawberries ^os. 

Wainnts bushel 

ditto nOO 


8. 
0 
0 
4 
0 
9 
8 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 

1 


d.   a. 
OtoO 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
B 
0 
0 


0 

16 
0 
6 

10 
8 
0 
0 
0 
1 

16 
t 


d. 
O 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 

'  6 
» 
0 


yaasTABLBB. 


Artietaokes dpi. 

Asparagus ..^100 

French 

Beans, Kidney....   ^100 

Beet,  Bed doi 

Broeooli bundle 

Cabbage dos. 

Gapsi<mms •  ^100 

Carrots bunch 

OauUflower doa. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworte. .  doi.bonohee 
Cnonmbers each 


pick 
Bndive. 


kling 


dos. 

dos. 

Fennel.. boneh 

Garlic lb. 

Herbe..< bunch 

Horseradldi bundle 

Leela bunch 

Lettuce •••.«.•••  dos. 


s. 
8 
4 
19 
9 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
1 
1 
1 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

1 


d.  1. 
0«o6 
0   10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
• 
0 

0 


so 

0 
8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
6 
1 
4 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
4 


s. 
1 
0 
4 
0 
4 
0 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  ft  Crees.. punnet 

Colons bushel 

plokUng quart 

Persley  per  dos.  bnnehes 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas quart  10 

Potatoee.... bushel  8 

Kidney do.  0 

Bound. ...do.  0 

Badishes..  d&s.bundhee  1 

Bhubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy bundle   1 

Savoys doi.   1 

Bcoraonera bundle  1 

Sea^kale basket  1 

ShalloU lb.   0 

Spinach..........  bushel  9 
omatoes dos.  0 

Turnips .....bunch   0 

YcgetabteMaRowa  ••••••  • 


d.  a. 

0to9 


B 

0 

0 

• 

» 

6 
0 
0 
0 

e 
• 

6 

0 
0 

B 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
O 

o 

0 

4 
0 
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CALENDAR. 

Monfh 

Day 

of 

WMk. 

▲PBHi  88-89, 1874. 

Arengo  Tompora* 
tore  noar  London. 

Bain  in 
48yoan. 

Son 
Biaoo 

Son 
Sots. 

Moon 
BiMi. 

Moon 
Sell. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Olook 
after 
Sun. 

Day 

of 
Year. 

88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 

V 

8 

Bmr 

M 

Tg 

W 

XMtlngof  Boyal  Soetofy,  &80  p Ji. 

8  SuTOAT  AJnrna,  Eaitkb. 
Mooting   of   Boyal  Ooogxaphloal    Rodoty, 

[SJOpjc. 
AnnlTonaxy  Mooting  of  Zoologloal  Sooiety, 

[IPJC. 

Day.    Night. 
60.8      86.8 
68.8      8&0 
60.6      87.8 
6&0      86.4 
69.8      86.7 
60.8      86.7 
60.6      87.6 

Moan. 
4&0 
47.4 
4&4 
47.8 
47.6 
48.8 
49.0 

Days. 

81 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
16 

ni.    h. 
49af4 

47  4 
46     4 

48  4 
41      4 
89      4 
87      4 

m.    h. 
7»f7 
9     7 
10     7 
18     7 
14     7 

16  7 

17  7 

m.     h. 
60     9 
14    11 

after. 
40     1 
60     8 
69     8 

8     6 

m.    h. 
87     8 
66      8 
16      8 
89     8 
48     8 
68     8 
8     4 

Days. 

*8 
9 
10 
11 
11 
18 

1  46 
1  67 
8  8 
8  18 
8  88 
8  88 
8    46 

118 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 

'^   Rran  obaarralioni  tek«ii  neur  London  during  fortf-thiM  7«an,  th*  Kraamm  daj  t«mpentaN  of  Iha  w«A  It  69.6^;  nd  Its  night  t«mp«rAtiiro 
86.6^    Xh«  gxMtwt  hafttVM  88%  on  th«87th,  18H;  and  ttMlovwt  oold  19>  on  the  8lUi,18H.  and  89fch,  1861.  Tha  gxMtast  taU  of  nin  wm  1.40  inoh. 

DISBUDDING   VINES,  AND  KINDRED  HINTS. 

HE  important  process  of  disbtidding  has  sel- 
dom fall  jastioe  done  it  in  papers  and  trea- 
tises on  Yine-onltiire.  By  all  experienced 
cnltivators,  however,  it  is  adopted  as  one  of 
the  first  and  main  points  in  their  practice. 
Bat  it  is  jast  this  class  that  I  am  desirons 
of  leaving  out  of  mind  altogether  in  pen- 
ning this  paper,  a  natoral  preference  leading 
me,  as  it  were  instinctively,  to  think  of 
amateurs  and  their  many  donbts  and  per- 
plexities as  to  what  to  do  at  certain  times  to  insure  the 
opveted  Ghrapes  in  the  little  structores  that  have  grown 
on  to  their  dwellings.  These  little  glass  houses  have 
sprung  and  are  springing  up  apace  all  over  the  country, 
and  especially  in  the  environs  of  towns  and  cities. 
"ForxDfir  attempts  have  been  made  to  simplify  Grape- 
production,  and  especially  to  dispel  some  popular,  but 
erroneous,  notions  that  in  all  cases  expensive  border- 
formation  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  produce  useful 
Grapes.  On  this  point  I  will  only  repeat,  tiiat  in  eight 
oases  out  of  ten  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
^  I  will  now,  for  the  present,  leave  the  root  of  the  ques- 
tion and  look  upwards,  and  see  what  can  be  done  with 
branch  and  foliage  by  way  of  leading  to  the  one  great  end 
and  purpose — fruit.  In  looking  into  an  amateur's  vinery 
the  practical  gardener  may  occasionally  see  much  to  ad- 
naire,  and,  further,  may  frequently  pick  up  a  hint  which 
he  may  tack  with  advantage  to  his  own  practice,  or  store 
in  his  memory  to  use  when  occasion  requires.  It  is  only 
bare  justice  to  make  that  concession ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  only  simple  truth  to  say  that  he  also  sees 
much  to  avoid.  There  are  two  things  unusually  com- 
mon which  a  thorough  gardener  never  likes  to  see  in  the 
management  of  Vines— ^ne  is  a  thin,  spindly,  contracted 
stem  at  the  bottoih  of  the  rod  and  a  few  feet  up  a  huge 
protuberance,  and  from  this  a  thickening  of  the  cane  to 
the  top.  This,  to  my  e^e,  looks  as  much  out  of  place 
as  a  ladder  reared  agamst  a  wall  thick  end  upwards, 
only  of  the  two  I  would  much  prefer  the  ladder.  Vines, 
it  is  true,  when  so  grown  have  produced  good  fruit,  but 
I  am  not  sure  if  the  exception  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  rarity  as  to — rarity  like — make  a  greater  impression 
than  would  a  crop  from  Vines  more  naturally  and  sensibly 
grown.  And  further,  it  is  possible  that  those  who  have 
observed  good  Grapes  on  these  spindle-shanked  Vines 
may  also  have  noticed  that  such  Grajpes  were  more  prone 
to  shank  than  those  regular  in  thickness,  or  with  the 
thickest  portion  of  the  stem  nearest  the  ground.  I  think 
— ^no,  I  am  certain — ^that  I  have  seen  dutnking  in  con- 
nection with  Vines  which  taper  in  thickness  downwards 
more  frequent  than  when  the  tapering  was,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  upwards. 

But  passing  over  shanking  for  the  moment,  I  will 
state  the  other  common  error — viz.,  an  overcrowding  of 
stems,  and  consequently  of  foHage.  Here,  then,  are  two 
things  to  avoid — spindly  stems  and  overcrowded  leaves. 
One  is  the  result  of  overmuch  disbudding,  and  the  other 
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of  not  sufficient.  A  Vine  may  have  from  8  to  6  feet,  some- 
times considerably  more,  to  grow  before  it  reaches  the 
point  at  which  fruit  is  requiredr— before,  in  fact,  it  reaches 
the  roof  the  house.  How  common  it  is  to  denude  this 
portion  of  the  stem  of  all  its  buds  at  one  general  rubbing. 
This  is  disbudding  with  a  vengeance,  but  it  is  all  wrong. 
Then  when  it  reaches  the  roof,  a  fine*  short-jointed  young 
cane  may  have  buds  studded  at  6  inches  distant  over  its 
whole  length,  and  these  are  left  tmtouched.  That  is 
also  wrong ;  it  is  the  other  extreme. 

This  is  about  the  period  of  the  year  that  Vines  in 
unheated,  or  partly  heated,  houses  will  be  fairly  com- 
mencing to  enter  on  their  season's  growth.  The  first 
point  to  attend  to  is  that  that  growth  should  be  equahsed 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  Vine,  having  due  regard  to 
the  complete  furnishing  of  the  roof,  and,  what  is  not  a 
whit  less  important,  particular  care  that  there  is  no  crowd- 
ing and  crushing  of  foliage,  preventing  a  due  and  natural 
expansion,  without  which  tne  life  functions  of  the  Vine 
cannot  be  properly  carried  out.  The  first  means  to  this 
end  is  disbu^ing.  It  is  pretty  well  understood  that 
2  feet  9  inches  or  8  feet  is  the  proper  distance  to  carry  up 
<he  rods.  This,  however,  is  only  just  half  of  the  matter 
as  to  the  due  distribution  of  foliage.  At  this  distance 
three  or  four  eyes  will  push  from  a  spur.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  two-thirds  of  these  should  be  removed,  but  on 
hundreds  of  spurs  on  hundreds  of  Vines  whole  spurs 
should  be  entirely  divested  of  their  growth — that.is,  when 
they,  the  spurs,  have  been  permitted  to  form  too  thickly 
on  the  stems.  I  have  seen  the  most  signal  benefit  accrue 
to  Vines  by  nothing  else  than  a  more  proper  and  thorough 
disbudding  than  had  heretofore  been  practised.  Example, 
and  there  is  no  scarcity  of  such :  a  roof  covered  with 
Vines,  the  spurs  set  on  the  rods  as  closely  as  6  inches  from 
each  other,  foliage  small,  wood  small,  and  fruit  small. 
Why,  it  must  be  so,  simply  because  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise. The  strength  of  such  Vines  is' wasted.  The  whole 
vitidity  is  pumped  out  of  them  by  a  thicket  of  spray,  each 
shoot  battling  with  its  neighbour  for  supremacy,  fighting 
for  light  in  order  to  perfect  its  foliage.  It  is  a  hopeless 
fight ;  such  a  perfecting  there  cannot  be.  The  power  of 
man  is  there  too  great  for  the  force  of  Nature.  In  his 
vain  attempts  to  aid  it  he  has  crippled  it,  and  Nature  in 
attempting  to  get  out  of  the  crowd  only  makes  the  crowd 
more  dense.  Were  the  growth  from  these  spurs  limited 
to  half,  and  less  than  half  the  number  of  shoots,  those 
left,  as  a  direct  consequence,  would  be  stronger,  better, 
and  more  perfect  for  the  work  they  had  to  do.  Spurs 
intended  for  fruit-bearing  should  never  be  left  nearer  than 
1  foot  from  each  other,  and  15  inches  will  be  better — that 
is,  when  the  rods  are  about  8  feet  apart.  .  Not  long  ago 
I  saw  a  large  vinery  a  perfect  thicket  of  wiry  wood.  By 
taking  out  more  than  half  the  spurs  at  the- winter's  prun- 
ing the  Vines  improved  marvellously.  What  was  done 
by  cutting  then  may  be  done  by  rubbing  now,  and  the 
superfluous  spurs  may  be  removed  in  winter.  To  amateurs 
who  are  not  weU  conversant  with  the  subject  the  shoots 
when  thus  thinned  may  look  over-scantily  placed,  but 
look  ahead  for  a  moment,  and  contemplate  the  size  of 
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the  leaves,  and  they  will  settle  into  oomplaoenoy  that  the 
dlBbndding  must  be  right.  Even  Vines  which  have  pushed 
several  inches  may  be  thinned  by  disbudding,  but  in  this  ease 
if  muoh  has  to  be  taken  out  let  it  be  done  a  littlo  at  a  time, 
and  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  It  may  make  little  or  no  dilfer- 
enee  to  the  orop  this  year,  but  future  years  will  show  the  benefit 
of  the  praetiee.  The  shoots  so  left-— left  thinly — should  be 
allowed  to  oarry  all  the  foliage  possible,  providing  always  that 
every  leaf  have  room  to  expand  without  interfering  with  its 
nei^bour.  That  is  the  real  and  true  guide  in  the  disposition 
•  of  wood  and  folii^. 

But  to  the  spinaJe-shanked  Vines.  They  ought  not  to  be  so, 
and  they  need  not  be  so.  When  so  formed  they  are  difficult 
to  cure,  but  nothing  is  more  easy  to  prevent.  Let  them  carry 
a  little  foliage  down  to  the  root,  and  no  fear  of  the  stem  not 
thickening.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  my  amateur  friends  planted 
a  vinezy.  For  the  first  6  feet  of  the  rods  no  Grapes  were  re- 
quired. Instead,  however,  of  rubbing  away  the  buds  I  advised 
him  to  leave  a  few,  and  pinch  fhem,  keeping  green  foliage 
down  to  the  root — at  le^st  for  a  few  years.  He  had  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  a  laugh  at  eanyiog  foliage  where  it  was  not 
wanted,  «*  robbiiig,"  u  te  was  told,  '*  the  main  part  of  the 
Vine."  BobUng,  indeecR  It  ww  feeding,  and  the  Vintt  ara 
now,  as  tbey  ought  to  be,  thicker  at  the  base  thsaoi  ait  wy  other 
point  The  passage  for  sap  is  full,  ample,  and  free,  and  when, 
as  they  have  been  sometimes,  permitted  to  carry  fzuit  down  to 
the  ground,  that  at  the  bottom  has  been  finer  than  on  any  other 
part  of  the  Vines,  and  no  Vines  generally  could  be  in  better 
condition,  untouched  as  they  have  been  from  the  beginning  by 
any  but  an  amateur's  hand.  A  proper  and  reasonable  system 
of  disbudding  has  been  the  main  element  in  their  prosperity, 
every  leaf  having  had  room  to  expand,  and  at  ite  same  time 
no  light  lost.  Sunshine  for  evexy  leaf,  and  alwi^  a  leaf  for 
sunshine — ^that  is  the  point  to  aim  at,  and,  other  conditions 
being  favourable,  Qrapes  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  am  induced  to  advert  to  this  subject,  fully  believing  that 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  causes  of  indifferent  Grapes  is  the 
overcrowding  of  foliage,  a  direct  oonaequenoe  of  disbudding 
neglected,  or  improperly  or  insuffioifinUy  performed.  Very 
frequently,  also,  too  much  wood  is  left  at  the  winter  pruning 
in  Uttle  vineries  attached  to  villa  residences.  The  only  correct 
mode  of  treatment  in  such  cases  is,  at  this  season,  disbudding. 
I  was  once  called  to  prune  a  vinery  at  the  end  of  April,  when 
the  eyes  all  over  the  house  had  punied  3  to  6  inches.  Panning 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  to  leave  ihe  Vines  as  they  were 
was  certain  ruin.  By  disbudding  carefully  and  gradually, 
leaving  only  the  base  shoots,  a  really  nice  crop  was  seemnsd, 
and  after  the  following  autumn  pruning  no  one  oonld  tell  thai 
the  Vines  had  ever  been  pushed  out  of  the  ordinaiy  routine  of 
orthodox  management. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  if  anyone  is  troubled  with  Vine- 
bleeding  to  an  alarming  extent — and  I  have  occasionally  seen 
people  at  their  wit*s  end  in  attempting  to  arrest  the  waste  of 
sap— a  specific  generally  as  handy  as  most  things,  and  as  easily 
applied,  is  the  '<  knotting  "  used  by  painters.  I  have  seen  it  used 
in  extreme  cases,  and  have  never  yet  known  it  fail.  This  is  a 
hint  I  gathered  from  an  amateur ;  so  in  tiie  statement  made  at 
the  beginning  of  my  letter,  that  this  ehwe  can  at  times  give 
instruction  to  gardeners,  I  did  not,  to  use  a  pzovincial&m, 
"  speak  without  the  book.''— J.  Wbxost. 


BOTAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  SOCIBXy. 

A  SPBCIAL  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
Conncil-room,  south  Eensington,  on  Tuesday  last,  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  oonsiderin^  and,  if  thought  desirable,  adopting  or  con- 
rming  the  following  new  bye-laws,  which  nad  been  made  by 
the  Council  of  the  Society  at  a  meeting  held  by  them  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1874. 

**  1.  The  existing  Bye-law  of  the  Booletj  nnmbend  6B,  asd  the  FMNiEjFan& 
D  in  the  Appendix,  ere  heiebj  revoked  and  repeelod,  end  the  foUowiniB;  Bye- 
Uw  and  Proxy  Worm  H.  aie  rabatitated  in  plaoe  thereof  :— 

^'BTery  FeQov  of  the  Boalety  entitled  to  Tote  bmj  awoiiit  bj  written 
proxy,  in  the  foxm  marked  H,  any  ptroperly  qualified  Fellow  to  TOte  for  him 
or  her,  otherwise  than  hiy  ballot,  in  his  or  her  absence,  at  any  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Soeiety. 

**  Every  eneh  appointsnent  of  Proxy  must  be  deUTtsed  to,  and  left  with, 
the  Clerk  or  Seeretaiy  of  the  Soeiety,  at  the  olBoe  of  the  Soeiety,  sit  least 
fn^-d^t  hours  (Sundays  not  included),  before  any  Tote  shall  be  glTin  by 

Here  follows  Proxy  Form  H  :— 

*'^  That,  if  the  nsiw  Bye-law  relattre  to  Pieaj^wtisg  be  adoplcl,  the  Qy^ 
law  No.  51  be  altered  bj  substituting  the  words  *two  weeksi'  for  the  words 
'  one  week.' " 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Viscount  Bury,  the  President  of  the 


Society.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  but  those  present, 
amongst  whom  were  some  ladies,  appeared  to  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  proceedings. 

The  minutes  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  Soeiety  held  on 
the  8th  of  January  last,  when  a  pledge  was  given  hj  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Council  would  bring  forward  the  by^-laws  a» 
aboTc,  hayinff  been  read  by  the  Secretcoy,  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay^ 
and  confirmea, 

The  Pbbbidbnt  rose  and  said : — ^Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  hKwe 
very  few  words  to  address  to  you  on  this  occasion.    The  Cooneil 
has  convened  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  consiouoing  and,  if  thought  desirable,  adopting  and 
confirming  certain  alterations  in  the  bye-laws  of  which  the  meet- 
ing is  already  in  possession.    The  circumstances  under  which 
the  new  bye-laws  nave  been  prepared  by  the  Council  will  pos- 
sibly be  fresh  in  tbeieoeUection^  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
Certain  FeUows  of  the  aocietv--ory  rather  a  nnnserous  body  of 
them,  as  we  had  reason  to  belieye — ^thought  it  was  desirable  to 
extend  the  privilege  of  proxy-voting,  whicn  was  enjoyed  bv  the 
lady  members  of  uie  Sodetjyrte  the  whole  body  of  the  FeUows.. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  general  meeting  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
was  moved  as  an  amenoment  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council 
that  titieir  lepoit  should  be  adopted.    That  naturally  amounted 
to  a  vote  of  want  of  oonfidenoa  in  tiie  ConnoiL  although  tho66> 
gentleoken  who  promoted  the  Mnendment  disolaimed  any  suob 
mtention :  but,  of  course,  if  a  Council  puts  forth  for  a  Soeiety  a. 
report  and  aaka  its  adoption,  and  an  amendment  is  made  upoi^ 
it,  the  question  is  whether  it  is  intended  or  not  to  become  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence.    For  that  reason  the  Council  were  en- 
tirely unable  to  concur  in  or  adopt  it;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
said  they  had  no  wish  to  stand  oetween  gentlemen  who  enter- 
tained such  an  opinion  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Society,  and 
that  if  these  gentlemen  wished  to  briuf  me  matter  before  the 
consideration  of  the  Society,  Ihe  Council  were  willing  to  abide 
by  any  decision  which  tiie  bodety  in  general  might  adopt.    But 
there  is  a  peculiar  dause  in  the  Chvter  under  which  we  exists, 
which  provides  that  no  bye-law  shall  be  brought  before  the  So* 
ciety  for  its  adoption  unless  it  be  drafted  by  the  Council.    The 
Council  as  a  body  entirely  disai>proved  of  what  was  proposed^ 
but,  having  stated  they  dia  notwish  to  interpose  their  authority^ 
but  were  anxious  to  have  the  matter  discussed,  they  said  tiiey 
were  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  dzalting  a  bye-law,  but 
would  do  so  for  the  formal  reason  that  it  could  not  ouerwise  be 
submitted  to  the  Societjrat  all— that  they  did  not  wishtopift 
themselves  to  the  principle  of  such  a  bye-law,  and  that  they 
reserved  to  ^emselves  ^e  right  of  discussion.    I  will  just  read 
an  extract  from  my  speech,  which  was  most  accurately  reported 
by  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  for  tiie  hotiienltural  papers.    It  ia 
as  follows : — "  The  Council  will  undertake—you  will  consider 
that  this  is  a  pledge  on  their  part— having  so  drafted  it,  that 
they  will  not  canvass  against  it,  or  ask  for  proxies  against  it,  or 
do  anything  in  op]^ition  to  it ;  but  as  individual  members  of 
the  Society  they  will  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  diseuaa 
the  matter  when  it  comes  forward."    Now,  gentlemen,  I  need 
not  say  we  have  had  this  matter  under  our  very  anxious  ooi^ 
sideration.    We  bring  .a  bye-law  before  you ;  we  place  it  upon 
your  table,  and,  as  a  body,  we  have  now  discharged  the  obli^^ 
tion  we  have  incurred.    The  obligation  now  ceases,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  time  when  we  can  discuss  the  question  on  its 
merits  [hear,  hear] .    We  are  unanimoudy  opposed  to  this  prin* 

ciple 

Mr.  W.  A.  liZVDaix  (SeeKetary).^Hot  "uttanfaaoasly;"  tbeB» 
is  one  dissentient. 

The  PuasfPTtHT. — ^Well«  the  minority  of  the  Council  with  one 
dissentient,  although  I  was  not  aware  there  was  one ;  but  of 
course  he  will  speak  for  himself.  But  as  £sr  as  the  Society  is 
guided,  or  chooses  to  be  guided,  by  the  majority  of  its  Council^ 
the  Council  thmks  this  bye-law  wfaieh  they  now  submit  for  your 
adoptien  or  rejection  wc^d  be  injurious  to  the  Societv  were  it 
adopted  [cries  of  ''hear"].  I  wish  carefully  to  guard  that  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  head,  from  any  suspicion  of 
unfairness  in  this  matter.  We  have  not  canvassed  against  the 
proposition;  we  have  not  done  anything  in  opposition  to  it.  We> 
have  fulfilled,  our  pledfre ;  the  bye-laws  are  on  the  table,  atnd 
now  we  resume  the  position  of  stating  our  candid  opinion  about 
it  [hear,  hear] .  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  Council— and 
this  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  lames  and  gentlemen — ^with  any 
self-resjiect  to  continue  the  management  of  your  affairs  if  any 
such  system  as  that  proposed  were  cresfted  [hear,  hear].  In 
railway  masters  aod  those  of  other  pubUo  societies,  the  CouneU 
or  Board  of  Management  may  be  called  upon,  as  a  matter  ol 
course,  to  send  to  the  great  body  of  shareholden  on  the  eve  of  » 
general  meeting,  requesting  tnat  proxies  maybe  returned  in 
favour  of  the  Board  oi  Management.  Now,  supposing  we  adopted 
that  course— and  if  proi^-voting  were  the  rule  we  should  hsve 
to  adopt  it^-say  that  we  have  loorthousand  Fellows,  the  poetafle 
would  come  to  something  like  £16  Ids.  [a  laugh].  That  would 
be  a  very  heavy  expense  for  the  Council  to  place  upon  the 
Society.  It  is  no  question  of  confidence  in  your  Council  which 
would  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  any  single  gentleman  in  the 
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foomwbo  had  taken  the  pAuiB  to  eoUeoi  i^  lew  i^roxiee  agftfaut 
Ute  Coanoil  in  the  oouxie  of  the  jew  [hew,  heerl.  If  we  did 
that  we  should  simplj  plaoe  an  expMiditiive  of  £1Q  1B«.  on  the 
shenldexft  of  the  Sooiefy  at  eTevv  general  meeting,  and  I  am 
me  no  hody  of  men  hhe  onnelvea  would  thixik  that  a  very 
JP^  Pi[o^^i^*  Bat  theve  is  another  and  wider  obieotion  to 
it,  and  it  u  thiB :— There  is  no  sort  of  guarantee  on  the  part  of 
persons  mtting  proxies  that  they  will  be  used  for  the  purpose 
^^nded  Chear,  hear].  What  happened  on  the  last  ocoasfon? 
^adJM  have  the  power  of  voting  by  proxy,  and  Lord  Alfred 
Charohill  and  others  ezevoised  what  was  certainly  their  vn- 
^<>«]>ted  right,  in  sending  out  eirenlam  requesting  they  might 
^  furnished  with  ]|^roxies  to  vote  with,  in  order  to  save  the 
Society  from  flnaneial  ruin.  In  whal  way  were  the  proxies 
need?  IW  were  used  to  throw  the  Society  into  Ohanoery 
Uheers  ].  Suppose  any  of  those  Udiee  had  been  informed  that 
tiieir  pioxiee  would  be  used  lor  the  pntpese  of  throwing  the 
fiociety  into  Ohanoery,  do  yon  think  one  ent  of  OTsry  ten  of 
these  proxies  would  havB  been  |dYen?  [hear,  hearj.  And  that 
IS  so  strong  an  objection  that,  u  there  were  no  other,  it  ougjit 
to  persuade  you  to  rejeot  the  piopositton.  But  these  is  another 
objection— not  certainly  of  Tory  great  importane»— end  that  is, 
that  this  Society  is  maoa^  by  gentlemen*  who  have  other  and 
-very  large  calls  upon  their  time,  and  who^  at  the  ssnrkice  of 
other  enga^ments,  devote  their  time  to  your  servioe  [hear, 
tiear].  If,  m  addition,  yon  make  them  ilght  Jot  their  lives  at 
any  time  there  is  to  be  a jgieneral  meeting,  can  you  get  a  body  of 
gentlemen  at  this  side  of  your  tAble  of  sufficient  standing  and 
position  to  incur  the  inevitably  disettteftd  work  In  connection 
with  the  Society  ?  I  for  one  should  decline  to  act  on  ttiese  con- 
ditions, and  I  think  I  speak  the  fiselingB  of  my  friends  on  both 
dies  ot  the  OounoU  Board  if  I  say  that,  in  acbftitum  to  the  em- 
banassmants  whieh  may  actse^  yen  would  have  the  miner  em- 
fcarrassment  of  electing  a  new  OanneU  shosld  yon  adopt  the 
proposition  before  you.  I  put  it  to  you  to  show  you  how  strong 
our  own  feeUngs  have  been  on  this  matter,  and  how  strongly  we 
felt  fliat  if  this  bye-law  passed  it  would  be  prejudicialto  the 
best  interests  of  our  Society.  I  wHl  not  detain  you  longer,  but 
•imply  read  the  bve-Uw  the  Oouneil,  in  aeeordaaos  witn  their 
nledge,  now  submit  to  you.  [The  Chairman  here  read  the  bye- 
law  MS  above.]  Having  now  pesformed  the  duty  lev  which  the 
Coonea  were  called  tofither,  and  having  spoken  as  I  did  at  the 
iast  general  meeting,  I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands,  taking 
4he  opportunity  of  saying  we  do  not  leeommend,  with  one  dis- 
sentient, the  bye-law  placed  before  you  [applause]. 

Mr.  Lbonabi)  strongly  objected  to  changing  the  Qharter  of  the 
Sooiety  by  giving  votes  by  proxy,  which  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  authority  of  the  Charter.  He  pat  it  to  the  meeting  and 
io  the  Council  whether  they  were  prepared  to  alter  a  Charter 
which  had  been  deliberately  entered  into  ?  Were  they  going  to 
do  that  at  the  instance  of  a  mere  partv  consisting  of  100  or  120  ? 
theonr,  hear].  Were  they,  or  were  they  not,  prepstred  to  alter 
the  Charter  to  gratify  this  small  section  of  gentlemen  f  They 
tiad  distinct  evidence  tint  the  FeUows  were  perfectly  Batisfled| 
«8  shown  by  their  disregard  of  the  shameful  eiroulars  wliich  had 
been  issued  and  circulated  [heat,  hear].  He  trusted  that  his 
lordship  in  the  chair,  and  the  gentUmen  of  the  Council  beside 
him,  would  use  their  utmoet  induenee  to  prevent  the  Charter 
1)eing  altered  by  approving  of  voting  by  proxv. 

Mr.  BATXXA.N.— WiU  this  matter  be  put  to  the  meeting  without 
«  motion  ^    Perhaps  the  noble  lord  will  inform  me. 

The  PBSSnmwT. — The  Council  have  no  right  to  make  any  pro- 
pavitien  in  the  ease,  and  unless  the  bye>law  is  proposed  it  mils 
to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Batbhak  said  he  should  tfaerefbm  move  that  the  bye-hvw 
fw  accepted  by  the  meeting.  He  had  listened  with  very  great 
aiMentioB  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  in  the  ehair, 
aadlmd  read  what  had  been  written  by  those  noi-always-honey- 
nuHithed  newspapers,  and,  notwithstuiding  a  good  deal  said  by 
both  respecting  voting  by  proxy,  he  thought  its  advantages  pre- 
^minated.  Me  adced  whether  it  wee  likely  that  by  giving  votes 
by  proxv  to  the  country  Fellows  they  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  ?  He  knew  that 
he,  whether  on  the  Council  or  off  it,  was  always  opposed  to  con- 
cessions being  made  to  the  Boyal  Commissioners,  it  seemed  to 
be  taken  for  granted  on  a  former  ocoadon,  because  it  was  thought 
fio  wns  travelling  in  the  same  direction,  he  had  the  same  mettve 
fat  hie  mevement.  It  wsa^just  as  Ukehr  m  that  beeause  two 
^ersena  were  seen  coing  int&  Charing  Cfross  station  that  both 
were  bound  for  Paris,  instead  of  one  beizig  bound  for  Dover  and 
the  other  for  London  Bridge  [a  laugh] .  He  thought  that  voting 
by  proxy  would  strengthen  the  himd|i  of  the  Counoil  and  raise 
the  Society  in  the  estimation  ol  the  country  [bear,  hear].  At 
the  present  time  there  must  be  naturally  some  uneasiness 
amongst  their  country  friends.  They  were  left  out  in  the  cold 
— they  did  not  Imow  what  was  goinff  on— and  yet  their  friends 
in  the  country  were  those  who  really  cultivated  horticulture. 
He  regretted  that  the  noble  lord,  after  stating  that  the  Council 
did  not  make  this  a  cabinet  question  [a  langn],  said  still  if  the 
l^ye-law  was  carried  they  would  resign.    Now  this  was  not  quite 


p«rlianientary»  He  should  very  much  regret  if  the  Council 
threw  up  their  portfolios  [a  laugh] .  They  had  done  the  Society 
good  service  [hear,  hear] ,  and  might  do  it  good  service  still,  but 
he  should  be  sorry  if  the  Council,  after  bringing  this  matter 
on,  were  to  throw  tne  weight  of  their  influence  in  the  contrary 
scale,  or,  if  the  proposition  were  carried,  they  should  refuse  to 
act  under  it  [hear,  hear].  He  begged  to  move  the  adoption  of 
the  bye-law  submitted  by  the  Council, 

The  PBB8inBNT.--I  beg  to  say  I  had  no  sort  of  authority  to 
state  the  Counoil  would  resign,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  have,  and  I 
beg  to  withdraw  that  observation  alto^dther  [hear].  I  in- 
tended to  say  I  thought  the  position  of  the  Counoil  would  be 
entirety  untenable,  and  that  you  should  have  to  provide  your- 
selves with  our  succeesors.  That  is  my  private  opinion.  I  am 
sorry  the  observation  escaped  me.  beeause  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a  threat  should  come  from  the  Oliaiiman.  Has  Mr.  Bate- 
man's  motion  been  seconded  ? 

Mr.  Ohaslbs  Wilsoii  begged  ie  seoend  the  proposition,  and 
did  so  beoause  he  thought  the  new  bye-law  would  bring  the 
SeeiBtya  large  addition  of  country  Fellows. 

Mr.  W.  A.  XnmeAT  said  he  wished,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
misoeneeption  as  to  what  he  said  when  the  Chairman  was  speak- 
ing, to  make  one  or  two  observations.  The  reason  he  oould 
not  endmee  the  remarks  which  the  Chairman  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Oouneil  was  that  he  did  not  feel  ^e  same  strong  obieotion 
io  the  system  of  vote  by  proxv  which  all  the  other  members  of 
tiie  Oeuncil  did  [hear,  hear].  He  was  not  prepared  to  say 
allflin  would  be  unworkable  under  that  system  any  more  than 
they  wvre  at  iftie  present  time.  Further  than  that  he  oould  not 
go.  He  eeuld  not  approve  of  the  mtem  of  proxy-voting,  and  he 
supposed  the  Council  felt  themselves  unable  to  go  further  than 
thnt,  snd  so  the  Chairman  made  use  of  the  word  **  unanimously." 
The  full  object  with  whieh  he  retained  hisvpost  as  Secretary 
was  the  liope  tbat  under  the  administntion  of  the  present 
OeuneUw  and  with  the  little  assistanoe  he  eould  give,  the  Boyal 
Horticuitural  Society  might  become  what  it  never  had  been-~a 
Secie^  for  the  promotion  of  horticultore  [hear,  hear].  He  did 
not  thmk  that  vothig  by  proxy  would  be  o&er  than  an  anomaly 
in  a  purely  seientUio  society  [hear,  hear! ;  but,  inasmuch  as  he 
eould  not  go  the  length  of  condemning  it  in  the  strong  terms 
otther  members  did,  he  was  unable  to  dlow  the  use  of  the  word 
"  unanimously."  He  did  not,  certainly,  want  to  let  tiie  meeting 
know  there  was  a  single  member  of  vie  Counoil  who  approved 
of  voting  by  proxy. 

Dr.  Dnmrr  rose  to  move  an  amendment.  He  thought  voting 
by  proxy  would  be  worse  than  useless  in  a  horticultural  society 
—at  any  rate  in  that  Society.  In  the  first  place  it  would  place 
power  too  much  in  the  hands  of  one  body,  so  that  independent 
members  oould  not  carry  out  any  object  they  desired,  and  the 
Council  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  act  contrary  to  their 
wishes.  The  Council  could  canvass  for  proxies  to  any  extent 
they  thoueht  flt-4n  fact,  vote  by  proxy  would  place  the  entire 
power  in  we  hands  of  the  Oounml  [hear,  hear,  and  no].  At  the 
present  time  there  might  be  in  opposition  an  organised  body 
which  mioht  vote  with  the  Council— that  was  as  horticultarists ; 
but  they  oad  not  want  the  Counoil  to  govern  them  completely, 
nor  did  they  want  the  Council  to  be  governed  by  H.M.^  Com- 
missioners [hear,  hear] .  He  did  not  believe  in  country  Fellows 
caring  so  muoh  about  vote  by  proxy  as  his  friend  Mr.  Wilson 
thou^tk  If  their  country  friends  made  so  much  about  the  Society, 
or  thouglit  BO  much  about  it,  they  could  take  the  rail  and  come  up 
there  to  reoord  their  votes  [hear,  and  a  laugh] .  Vote  bv  proxy 
as  it  now  stood,  even,  was  most  objectionable  [erics  of  "  hear  "] . 
Piviiss  had  been  brought  to  that  table  and  peo^deat  the  bottom 
of  the  room  did  not  Imow  what  way  the  votes  were  going  to  be 
given.  If  Mr.  Bateman's  argument  was  worth  anything  the 
neoifie  matter  voted  upon  ought  to  be  printed  on  the  back  of 
the  proxy  paper.    A  whole  meeting  might  be  in  favour  of  some 

Sartumlar  proposition,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  proxies  were 
dd  on  the  table  no  one  would  know  for  what  the  proxy-voters 
voted.  He  thought  the  proxy  vote  as  it  stood  was  a  mistake. 
He  thoQ^  it  was  casting  a  slur  upon  the  lady  FeUows  to  have 
the  pronr  vote  when  they  came  to  that  room  to  vote  [hear, 
hear].  Ladies  were  en  School  Boards,  oiuht  te  be  able  tp  vote 
ica  members  ol  Pailiament,  and  indeed  he  hoped  vet  to  see  them 
in  the  CaUnet  [laughter].  Why  could  not  ladies  come  there 
and  give  the  Society  the  benefit  of  their  opinion  f  [hear,  hear.  J 
Ha  was  sure  if  the  ladies  who  had  siven  tneir  proxies  some  time 
since  had  eeme  ths^  tiMy  would  have  had  better  sense  than  to 
vote  for  putting  tiiat  Sonety,  whieh  was  already  so  much  in 
debt,  into  a  lawsuit  [hear,  hear].  He  thought  they  had  better 
not  give  the  ladies  proxies  any  longer,  but  ask  them  to  come 
there  and  give  their  votes  themselves.  He  should  therefore 
move  "  That  the  proposed  b^re-law  of  the  Counoil  should  end  at 
the  wmrd  '  repealed,' "  and  if  his  amendment  were  carried  it 
would  have  tne  effect  of  abolishing  proxy-voting  altogether. 
Proxies  were  all  very  well  for  companies  where  large  sums  of 
money  were  at  stake,  where  people  oeold  vote  on  a  specific 
matter  one  way  or  tne  other.  "ECe  therefore  begged  to  move 
that  proxies  be  altogether  abolished  [hear,  hear] . 
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Mr*  LiooDTB  nid  lie  roie  with  great  eatiffeefcloii  to  Moond  ihe 
proposition.  He  did  to  with  oonfldenoe  efter  the  remark!  of 
Mr*  Betemao,  trhioh  were  edifying,  no  donbt,  bat  did  not  oonvey 
to  their  minds  any  reason  why  this  prcqposition  should  m 
adopted.  These  amplications  for  vote  l^  proxy  did  not  oome 
from  the  ooontzy  Fellows  at  all  [hear,  hear}.  They  had  been 
silent  in  the  matter.  The  applications  osme  from  Fellows  resi- 
dent in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gardens.  Some  of  them  had 
been  on  the  Council,  end  had  been  giving  valnsble  services  to 
the  Society,  and  none  more  so  tban  Mr.  Bateman  [hear,  hear]. 
It  wss  a  remarkable  fact  that  dnxinff  the  many  years  lir.  Bate- 
man was  a  member  of  the  Oonncil  he  never  ssked  that  the 
privilege  of  vote  by  prozjr  shonld  be  conceded  [hear  and 
Lmghter].  It  appeared  to  mm  to  be  thoronghly  out  of  place  to 
have  soch  a  vote  for  a  Society  like  theirs,  and  for  no  sreater 
reason  than  this,  that  the  ladies' proxies  were  need  on  the  last 
occasion  for  a  purpose  totally  dilferent  to  that  for  which  the 
ladies  intended  they  shonld  be  used  [hear,  hear].  He  was  snre 
no  lady  wonld  give  her  proxy  for  entsnghnf|[  the  Society  in  the 
meshes  of  the  uonrt  of  Chancery.  The  Society  reqaired  peace 
and  rest.  No  dCnbt  it  was  in  some  flnancial  diffioaltv,  bnt  not 
one  of  an  insnrmonntable  character.  If  that  difficulty  was  to 
be  overcome,  it  must  be  by  giving  support  to  those  gentlemen 
who  had  nndertaken  the  dnties  of  the  Council  Board  [hear, 
hear].  The  Fellows  mnst  give  those  gentlemen  every  possible 
support ;  and  when  they  were  told  that  the  Conndl  were  pretty 
nnanimons  in  their  opposition  to  this  proposition,  it  was  the 
daty  of  the  Fellows  to  give  them  aU  the  support  thev  could. 
He  sincerely  hoped  the  meeting  would  put  aside  aU  that  had 
been  said  about  the  past,  and  at  once  proceed  to  pass  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Shislbt  Hibbbbd  said  if  they  did  not  carry  the  amend- 
ment they  would  violate  the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
Charter.  The  fact  was,  thej  had  a  right  to  vote  by  ballot ;  that 
mode  of  voting  was  beconung  more  and  more  in  favour,  even 
amongst  the  sdentiiic  bodies.  The  object  of  the  ballot  was  to 
destroy  any  voting  personal  element.  There  remained  after  the 
baUot  was  taken  no  record  of  the  way  in  which  any  man  had 
voted.  When  they  had  the  ballot,  why  should  they  substituto 
vote  by  proxy,  tiie  very  first  principle  of  which  was  to  put  the 
voter  in  the  first  place,  publish  him,  and  leave  a  reoora  as  to 
how  he  voted  ? 

Mr.  Fish  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  noble 
Chairman.  The  Chairman  had  stated  three  objections  to  proxy- 
votinff,  one  being  aa  to  the  enense  of  postage ;  but  he  wondered 
it  had  not  occurred  to  the  Chairman,  that  if  there  were  four 
thousand  Fellows  in  the  Society,  surely  if  one  thousand  had  to 
be  written  to  by  halfpenny  postcards  the  tax  woiUd  not  be  so 
heavy  [a  lauehj .  The  next  objection  was  that  proxies  would 
not  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given.  Now, 
he  thought  it  would  be  very  easy  for  members  to  guard  against 
such  an  occurrence,  as  -anyone  who  went  through  the  bye-law 
could  see  [no].  As  tu  the  misappropriation  of  proxies  at  the 
late  meeting,  he  thought  tiie  noble  lord  had  done  a  little  inius- 
tioe  who  took  up  proxy- voting  papers  on  that  occasion,  "miat 
they  were  advocating  was,  not  a  Chancery  suit  but  a  friendly 
advice  in  order  to  avoid  a  Chancery  suit  [hear,  hear,  and  no  J . 
They  would  have  been  very  wise  had  they  adopted  that.  He 
must  also  say  a  word  as  to  the  CounciL  He  thought  there  ought 
to  be  a  strong  Council,  and  once  a  Council  was  m  office  he  felt 
bound  to  support  them  in  every  way.  He  believed  the  last 
Council  was  weak,  and  that  therefore  it  died.  The  matter  before 
them  did  not  touch  the  Commissioners  at  all.  Some  of  their 
editors  made  a  terrible  thing  out  of  these  Boyal  Commissioners, 
with  their  mouths  wide  open  ready  to  swallow  horticulture 
[laughter] .  He  had  no  fear  of  that.  He  believed  in  the  ser- 
vices the  Koyal  Horticultursl  Society  had  dene  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science,  and  that  if  the  Commissioners  wished  to 
swallow  horticulture  they  could  not  do  it  [hear  and  laughter]. 
Proxy- votinff,  he  thoughl^  would  be  a  great  ooon  to  the  country 
FeUows,  and  it  would  bring  a  great  many  guhiea  members 
into  the  Society.  He  did  not  believe  there  had  always  been 
parties  and  sections  in  the  Society.  He  thanked  the  Council 
very  much  for  having  called  that  meetins,  but  he  felt  they 
were  bound  to  call  it  by  the  terms  of  the  Charter.  They 
wanted  by  proxy-voting  to  get  an  unbiassed  exi)ression  of 
opinion  from  the  majority  of  the  Fellows.  For  himself,  he 
asked  for  proxy-voting  to  prevent  him  having  the  necessity  of 
running  up  to  London  every  day  of  meetinff  to  vote.  He  must 
protest  sgainst  accusations  being  made  against  highly  respect- 
able men 

The  Pbebzdbnt. — ^I  rise  on  a  point  of  order  respecting  one 
observation  by  Mr.  Fish.  We  shall  be  always  glad  to  see  w^n  in 
a  position  to  vote  on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  but  at  the  present 
moment  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  vote  according  to  the  bye-law 
[laughter].  I  take  this  opportunity  of  sayine  so  much,  because 
there  may  be  other  honorary  members  here  who  think  they  have 
a  right  to  exercise  the  vote,  out  unfortunately  they  are  prevented 
doing  BO  under  bye-law  No.  81. 

Mr.  Fi8H.^I  am  a  forty-guinea  life  member  [great  laughter]. 


The  PBnsmB]fT.^It  is  perfectly  true  you  an  a  life  member, 
but  you  are  an  honorsKy  lue  member  [renewed  laughter]. 

Mr.  Fish.— I  voted  before. 

The  PsBsiDBiiT.^It  is  not  byway  of  reproach  this  is  said,  bnt 
because  other  honorary  members  might  wish  to  vote.  We 
should  Uke  to  see  them  vote,  sa  tiiey  can  become  Fellows  if  they 
like. 

Mr.  Fish.— I  was  presented  with  a  forty-jninea  life-member- 
ship for  my  services  in  oonneetion  with  the  first  provincial  show. 

Sir  A.  OoBDOH  (quoting  from  a  book)  said  Messrs.  Fish  and 
Clay  were  made  honorary  members  on  the  6th  of  November,  1800; 
for  services  in  connection  with  a  provincial  show,  but  there  was 
no  authority  in  the  Charter  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Fbbbx  said  this  episode  showed  them  some  of  the 
advsntages  of  the  proxy  system.  If  lir.  Fish  had  sent  his 
proxy  it  would  have  been  examined,  and  his  vote  would  not 
have  been  taken.  Now  he  told  tiie  meeting  that  he  had  already 
voted.  He  would  remind  his  iMdship  in  the  chair  that  if  halp- 
penny  postcards  were  sent  to  all  the  Fellows  the  cost  would  be 
only  £8  6t.  8d, 

The  Pbbsidbnt  said  he  should  new  put  the  amendment, 
which  was  that  all  the  words  after  the  word  "repealed  "  should 
be  omitted.  The  bye-law  would  then  read—"  The  existing  bye- 
law  of  the  Society  No.  68,  and  the  proxy  form  D  in  the  appendix^ 
are  hereby  revoked  and  repealed." 

The  amendment  having  been  put,  there  were — 

For  the  amendment 48 

Against  it 18 

Majority  in  favour  of  it 80 

The  Pbbsidext  thenput^ro  formd  the  original  resolution  as  a 
substantive  motion.  Tnere  were  forty-nine  for  it,  but  its  oppo- 
nents did  not  express  thdr  dissent. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

[Where  were  the  country  Fellows  on  Tuesday  last,  who  have 
been  represented  as  sighing  so  long  and  so  deeply  for  the 
power  to  vote  by  proxy  ?  Not  only  were  they  conspicuoos  by 
their  absence,  but  the  Fellows  generally  regarded  the  boon 
which  some  beneficent  gentlemen  proposed  to  give  them  with 
so  much  indiflerenoe  that  no  more  than  eighteen  attended  te 
pass  the  bye-law  granting  so  great  a  privilege. 

We  have  from  the  first  regarded  this  movement  in  favour 
of  giving  the  Fellows  power  to  vote  by  proxy  as  not  only  un- 
called for,  bnt  positively  mischievous.  It  was  bad  enough  in 
the  hands  of  the  lady  Fellows,  but  to  extend  it  to  the  whote 
body  it  would  have  been  productive  of  constant  irritation  and 
great  abuse.  It  would  give  the  power  to  every  little  clique  to 
keep  the  Society  in  constant  agitation,  and  the  Fellows  have 
shown  by  their  indifference  to  the  proceedings  of  last  Tuesday 
how  little  they  care  for  it,  and  how  much  better  they  prefer  to 
be  left  alone  and  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  their  gardening 
without  molestation  and  turmoiL 

The  great  argument  which  has  been  used  to  further  this 
object,  which  some  ingenious  individual  has  endeavoured  to 
promote,  is,  that  the  country  Fellows  want  to  have  a  voice  In 
the  management  of  the  Society's  affairs ;  that  nothing  is  done 
for  them ;  that  if  proxy- voting  were  granted  there  would  be  a 
wonderful  accession  of  numbers,  and  that  a  millennial  period 
wiU  have  begun  in  favour  of  the  Society.  But,  unfortunately, 
we  have  no  evidence  of  this ;  the  country  Fellows  have  nev^r 
asked  for  this  power,  nor  do  they  want  any  person  to  pat  them 
on  the  baok  and  make  martyrs  of  them.  Th^  are  not  qoifee 
such  feeble  folk  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  and  when  there 
has  been  any  real  dagger  to  the  Sooiety,  we  have  generaUgr 
found  them  patriotic  enough  to  be  in  their  places  when  thek 
presence  was  of  service. 

The  meeting  resulted  just  as  we  anticipated  and  as  we  de- 
sired. A  large  majority  rejected  the  bye-law,  and  not  only 
was  the  power  for  the  Fellows  generally  to  vote  by  proxy 
refused,  but  that  privilege  which  the  lady  FeUows  have  hitiierto 
enjoyed  was  very  properly  withdrawn.  Proxy-voting  is,  thara- 
fore,  abolished  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Sodety,  which  as 
now  in  this  respect  in  the  same  position  as  all  other  chartered 
societies  and  learned  bodies  in  which  no  such  power  has  ever 
existed. — ^Ex>s.] 

AGEBATUM  IMPBBIAL  BLUE  TOM  THUMB. 

I  WISH  to  consult  the  experience  of  other  gardeners  aa  to 
the  Imperial  Blue  Tom  Thumb  Ageratum.  Its  very  low  growth 
made  it  appear  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  carpet  patterns, 
and  the  year  before  last  it  looked  very  hopeful  wiu  me.  Laet 
year  I  used  many  thousands,  and  although  it  was  much  admired 
it  did  not  satisfy  me,  as  the  leaves  turned  black,  and  the  flowexB 
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oerer  oaiue  oat  m  toll?  u  they  did  in  1873.  I  attribatsd  Uiu 
puily  to  tb«  eold  tatnmer  and  p&rtly  to  a  tnut  in  Jane,  jut 
kfler  the;  were  beddsd-ont.  I  hare  been  propagaUii^  all 
■pring  with  tbe  view  o[  tuicg  it  largel;  again,  bat  find  that 
not  only  the  old  plants  from  which  I  waa  taking  the  enttings, 
bnt  a  great  roan;  of  the  yoang  onea  have  gone  off,  ahoning 
the  same  withering  of  Home  of  the  leavea.  I  find  that  it  is 
attacked  by  a  met  wbioh  envelopee  the  leafttalka  and  makes 
the  plant  Sag  and  die,  jast  lUe  the  Potato  diieaae.  Although 
I  hale  a  large  etook  o{  healthy-looking  enttlngi,  I  veiy  mnoh 
donbt  whether  it  is  wiee  to  depend  on  them,  and  am  propagat- 
ing the  Imperial  Blue  Ferfeotion,  which  grows  taller,  bat  baa 
not  yet  shown  (bie  diieaee.  HHTe  others  met  with  the  same 
disappointment  ?-CnAjiuB  W.  Hiuiltdh,  Co.  Meath,  Irtland. 


CEPHALOTUa  FOLLICULABia. 

Tbib  vary  rare  plant  is  thni  noticed  by  Bir  W.  Hooker  :— 
For  onr  first  knowledge  ol  thil  rare  and  highly  oarioni  plant, 
haTing  Ui«  aaeidia  or  appendages  of  the  famoog  Nepentbea, 
bnt  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Hosaeen,  we  are  indebted 
to  M.  Labtllardii^re,  who  disgovered  It  in  "Lenwin's  Land," 
and  figured  and  described  it  in  his  "  Specimen  of  the  Plant* 
of  New  Holland."  Hr.  Brown  dnring  his  Toyiige  with  Capt. 
Flinders  deteeted  it  on  nearly  the  same  line  of  coast — namely, 
"in  the  neighbonrhood  of  King  George's  Soand,  especially 
near  the  shores  of  Pnnoess  Royal  Harbonr,  in  36"  S.  lat,  and 
118°  B.  long,,  beginning  to  flower  abont  the  end  of  Deoem- 
ber."  From  specimens  there  gathered  the  species  has  b«en 
illtutrated  by  that  profotmd  botanist,  so  as,  aided  by  the 
pendl  of  Mr.  Bauer,  to  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  relative  to 
its  Btmotnre,  save  what  might  be  obtained  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  seed,  which  is  still  a  desideratum. 

Capt.  King  braaght  over  living  plants  of  Cephalotns  to  the 
BoyslGaidensot  Rewin  1893,  which  flowered  in  August,  1827. 

The  root  is  perennial,  somewhat  fusiform,  the  npper  part 
dividing,  as  it  were,  into  two  or  three  short  etems,  which  bear 
a  elnster  of  elliptical,  laooeolate,  petiolated,  entire,  thickish, 
nerveless,  purplwh  leaves ;  and  amongst  these,  but  principally 
oocuping  Uie  circomference,  are  several  beantilijj  and  highly 
onriouB  pitcher- shaped  appendages  or  operonlated  asoidia,  at- 
tached by  rather  stout  petioles  where  the  lid  ouitea  with  the 
margin  of  the  ascidinm.  Their  form  is  ovate  or  somewhat 
slipper-shaped,  between  foliaceonx  and  membranaeeous,  green 
tinged  with  purple,  furnished  with  two  lateral  oblique  wings 
and  on*  oential  one,  the  Utter  remarkably  dilated  at  the  mar- 
Kin,  and  all  beautifally  fringed  with  hairs.  The  inside,  which 
eonlains  a  watery  fluid  and  entraps  many  insects,  espeoially 
ants,  is  clouded  with  dark  purple.  The  mouth  is  contraoted, 
borseahoe-shaped,  annnlated  and  crested  with  several  deep, 
sharp.  Tertioal  annnii,  of  a  dark  porple  coloor,  smallest  near 
tha  iNwe  ol  the  lid;  three  of  them,  which  are  opposite  the 
wings,  larger  than  the  adjoining  ones ;  all  of  them  forming  a 
sickle.ahaped  point  within  the  mouth.  Lid  plano-convex. 
green  without  and  a  little  hairy,  within  olonded  with  purple, 
marked  with  broad  veins  which  are  somewhat  dichotomous, 
the  margin  scalloped ; — at '  first  it  closes  the  month  of  the 
ascidinm,  and  afterwards  becomes  nearly  erect.  Scape  1  to 
nearly  2  feet  high,  erect,  terete,  downy,  bearing  a  componnd 
spioata  raeeme  of  white  flowers  at  the  extremity. 

It  was  culHvated  by  Mr.  Oorbett,  gardener  to  the  late  Sir 
WilHam  Molesworth,  at  Psncarrow,  In  Cornwall,  who  thus 
describee  his  adventures  with  it  to  the  Royal  Horticnltnral 

"  We  have  a  large  rockwork  at  this  place ;  it  faces  the  plea- 
Btue  grounds.  There  is  a  large  recess  in  th^  rockwork,  wnere 
we  have  a  Sight  of  steps  winding  from  the  bottoin  to  the  top ; 
abont  half  way  np  these  steps  a  bog  or  swamp  was  made,  and 
in  this  bog  we  grow  our  Cephalotns.  It  is  sheltered  from  the 
north,  east,  and  aonth  by  granite  rocks  weighing  from  half  a 
hundredweight  to  several  tons.  There  are  shrabt  and  different 
trees  growing  on  and  abont  the  rock,  which  help  in  summer  to 
■hade  part  of  the  sun's  rays  from  it.  The  bog  extends  nearly 
on  a  level;  tbe  shape  of  It  is  rather  irrsfinlar;  its  afsnge 
diameter  is  about  9  (eet.  Above  the  rook,  and  some  diatanee 
from  it  eastward,  there  is  a  reservoir,  from  which  tbe  fonntain 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower  garden  is  sapplied  by  a  large  leaden 
pipe.  As  the  place  where  we  can  tnm  ttie  water  off  or  on  to  the 
fountain  is  contigaons  to  tbe  bog,  where  there  is  a  small  pipe 
attAohed  to  the  targe  one,  there  we  have  another  stoppage  to 
Uie  smidl  pipe;  it  extends  partly  round  the  bog.  There  are 
■mall  perforated  holes  all  loond  it  as  far  aa  it  goes :  from  thia 


we  can  turn  on  Uttle  or  much  water  to  the  bog,  jost  as  we  think 
it  reqoisite.  At  the  oommenosment  of  making  this  bog  there 
wa«  rather  a  low  place  across  the  bottom,  and  as  the  nnder- 
gronnd  waa  very  porous,  I  pat  a  layer  of  wet  cloy  all  over  it ; 
the  next  ooTcring  was  a  mixture  of  turfy  peat,  and  a  liltle  very 
much  decayed  leaf  mould  ;  and  on  the  top  of  that  waa  a  layer 
of  sphagnam,  with  some  of  Its  decayed  roots,  and  some  of  its 
natural  eoil  that  was  Duder  the  roots.  The  surface  of  this 
composition  waa.not  all  kept  eqnoUy  wet. 


CeplulotDa  fi^UiculiirU. 

"  The  fivt  thing  that  I  planted  in  this  bog  was  Sairacenia 
purpurea,  which  was  abont  fonr  years  ago.  It  waa  a  very 
small  plant  at  that  time,  bnt  it  has  grown  very  much,  and  is 
still  doing  very  well,  and  it  had  nine  flowers  on  it  at  one  time 
last  summer.  I  put  a  hacd-glaei  over  it  to  protect  it  in  winter. 
Occasionally  we  put  other  materials  ovor  it  to  keep  out  the 
fro»t.  The  spring  following  I  planted  the  Cephalotns  under 
the  some  hand-glass,  and  there  it  remained  doing  very  well, 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Barraoania,  until 
last  April,  when,  to  my  surprise  and  regret,  our  poor  little 
Cephalbtus  was  rooted-ont  of  the  mossy  ground  by  some 
monse  or  large  snail,  and  was  to  all  appearance  dead.  The 
roots  were  all  dried-up,  but  I  fancied  there  was  a  little  life  in 
the  stem ;  I  brought  it  into  my  cottage,  and  l^d  it  on  some 
damp  sphagnum.  I  then  went  np  Into  one  of  the  woods  and 
found  a  rotten  stump  of  an  old  tree ;  I  cut  off  from  it  what  I 
thongbt  suited  my  purpose.  There  were  some  chasms  in  it, 
and  it  had  living  moss  growing  in  it,  and  some  perfectly  rotten 
wood.  I  next  pnt  into  one  of  these  boles  a  little  Sne  and 
sandy  peat,  a  few  knobs  of  rotten  wood,  and  some  very  mnch 
decided  leaf  mould,  and  also  a  Uttle  sphagnum.  I  then  planted 
my  poor,  withered,  little  plant  in  this  mixed  holeful  of  living 
and  decayed  matter,  and  I  stiuk  this  old  stump  in  the  middle 
of  the  bog  np  to  nearly  the  level  of  the  rim  of  this  hole,  where 
the  percolating  water  gently  moved  post,  and  pressed  probably 
in  a  small  degree  through  the  lower  flttings  of  the  hole.  I 
afterwards  put  a  small  bell-glass  over  the  little  plant ;  but  the 
edge  of  the  hole  being  rather  uneven,  tbe  glass  was  not  air- 
tignt.  Over  this  I  put  a  square  iron  hand-glass :  it  being  in 
two  parts,  tbe  air  got  in  a  little  between  the  top  and  bottom ; 
and  in  tbe  middle  of  hot  snnny  days  I  have  this  partly  shaded 
with  a  piece  ol  old  mat.  In  this  sitnatioD  no  miee  or  snails 
are  likely  to  be  enabled  to  invade  it. 

"In  abont  afortnight  after,  I  waa  delighted  to  find  mylitfle 
favonrite  returning  agMn  to  the  eridence  of  vitality,  and  now 
I  pever  saw  it  in  snch  a  vigorous  growing  state.  At  first  it 
threw-up  healthy  plain  leaves,  and  soon  t^ter  it  bad  eight  ot 
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ten  of  them.  It  has  now  brought  into  eight  about  eiz  or  eight 
of  its  beantifol  pitohers ;  some  of  them  are  three-parts  grown, 
and  some  are  less.  It  has  divided  itself  into  two  stems.  In 
summer  I  generally  take  off  the  bell-glass  altogether,  except 
when  the  night  air  is  rather  cold ;  and  in  yery  fine  weather  I 
turned  the  top  of  the  hand-glass,  so  that  through  the  angles 
the  air  had  full  aooess  to  the  plant. 
**  In  this  bog  all  last  winter  were  also  the  fo^owing  plants  : — 


IMosna  miueipalA 
8aiTM«nia  flava 

Drammondil 

adaoea 


Parnaesia  caroUniana 

palostria 
Lyoopodimu  eirdnatiun 

helTeticiiin 


Lyeopodlnm  eandattun 
Jadoviolaniun 
dentioulatnm 
Selago,  &e." 


GRAPE  VINE  CULTURE  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

No.  8. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  first  year  of  a  Vine's  existence 
in  its  permanent  quarters  should  be  devoted  to  its  establish- 
ment therein,  to  effect  which  a  rude,  robust,  even  wild  growth 
is  encouraged.  In  the  second  year  pruning  and  training  are 
applied  to  it,  its  energies  are  concentrated,  and  its  entire 
economy  is  turned  to  the  formation  of  a  stout  fruiting  cane. 
This  is  done  by  reducing  the  whole  of  the  first  season's  growtii 
to  a  single  stem,  which  is  also  shortened  to  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  bottom  of  the  trellis.  When  growth  again  begins, 
the  single  stem  or  rod  is  only  suffered  to  grow  to  the  required 
length,  the  tip  being  then  pinched-off;  this  induces  lateral 
growth  or  side  shoots,  at  the  base  of  which  upon  the  rod  itself 
the  buds  are  formed  for  the  production  of  the  first  crop  of  fruit 
in  the  ensuing  season.  All  the  side  growth  is  kept  pinched- 
off  at  the  first  or  second  joint ;  and  as  sub-laterals  are  con- 
stantly pushing  forth  throughout  the  season  of  growth,  con- 
stant attention  must  be  given  to  this  pinching,  in  order  to 
restrain  aU  tendency  to  wildness,  and  to  admit  abundance  of 
light  and  air  to  the  leaves  of  the  fruit  buds.  Let  this  be 
clearly  understood.  At  the  base  of  each  leaf  is  a  bud  con- 
taining the  germ  of  another  season's  growth,  and  the  vigour 
and  production  of  th^t  growth  will  depend  very  much  upon 
how  it  has  been  nourished  by  the  sap  which  was  elaborated  in 
its  own  particular  leaf.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  leaves 
of  the  buds  upon  which  our  hopes  depend  for  the  production 
of  a  future  crop  of  fruit  are  worthy  of  particular  core,  and  all 
growth  tending  tb  crowd  or  much  shade  them  should  promptly 
be  removed.  I  should  like  to  add  more  concerning  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  important  part  of  Vine  culture,  were  it  not 
that  I  am  anxious  to  confine  these  papers  to  a  brief  yet  dear 
explanation  of  ordinary  details. 

At  the  end  of  this,  the  second  season,  if  all  has  gone  well, 
each  Vine  will  have  deyeloped  one  good  fruiting  cane,  firm  in 
texture,  of  a  brown  ripened  appearance,  and  with  its  sides 
bristling  with  plump  buds  as  large  as  a  common  hazel  nut. 
The  only  pruning  then  necessary  consists  in  the  removal  of 
the  lateral  growth,  and  as  this  is  done  the  canes  are  taken 
down  and  tied  together  along  the  bottom  of  the  trellis,  where 
they  remain  till  the  buds  start  into  growth.  The  smooth  bark 
will  requure  no  dressing  of  any  kind,  only  see  that  the  vinery 
itself  is  as  clean  in  every  part  as  soap  and  water  can  make  it, 
and  that  the  soil  about  the  roots  in  the  interior  border  is 
sufficiently  moist.    The  Eeason's  work  is  them  completed. 

With  the  third  or  fruiting  year  comes  the  time  of  trial,  the 
quality  and  finish  of  the  fruit  being  very  justly  considered  the 
best  test  of  the  degree  of  skilful  culture  which  has  been 
applied  to  its  production.  In  starting  the  Vines  maintain  a 
low  but  steady  temperature,  never  exceeding  45""  by  night  for 
the  first  fortnight,  and  never  much  below  it ;  then,  by  gradu- 
ally advancing  with  the  growth,  a  temperature  of  Sd''  will  be 
reached  by  about  the  end  of  the  first  month,  and  so  onwards 
till  by  the  time  the  Vines  are  in  flower  a  maximum  of  70°  will 

§reyail,  and  be  steadily  continued  till  the  crop  is  fully  ripe, 
'he  most  critical  time  with  regard  to  temperature  is  during 
the  period  of  flowering,  more  especially  if  the  weather  proves 
wet,  dull,  and  cold ;  it  is  then  very  advisable  to  daily  examine 
the  condition  of  the  bunches,  and  if  but  little  pollen  is  per- 
ceptible, to  raise  the  heat  4*"  or  5"*  in  order  to  promote  a 
free,  quick  circulation  of  the  air  among  them.  This  state- 
ment of  degrees  or  scale  of  progress  is  applicable  to  the  work 
whether  early  forcing  is  practised  or  not.  In  the  latter  case, 
by  watchfulness  and  care  solar  heat  may  be  so  economised 
that  but  little  fire  heat  will  be  necessary.  With  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  lOO""  of  solar  heat  will  do  no  harm,  but  great 
extremes  of  heat  derived  from  an  artificial  source  are  as  hurt- 
ful as  they  are  wasteful,  and  it  is  far  better  to  regard  the  heat- 


ing apparatus  of  a  small  vinery  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
extreme  fluctuations  of  temperature  that  occur  in  an  nngenial 
season  than  as  the  principal  source  of  heat. 

The  effect  of  moisture  upon  the  actual  growth  of  a  Vine  or 
in  the  development  of  its  fruit,  is  very  important,  and  is,  I 
think,  far  from  being  clearly  understood  either  in  its  appli- 
cation to  ihe  roots  or  branches.  Given  a  well-made,  well- 
drained  border  which,  while  it  is  firm  even  to  hardness,  is  yet 
so  porous  that  superfiuous  moisture  will  never  remain  in  it, 
it  is  haordly  possible  to  overwater  the  Vines,  especially  when 
the  fruit  is  swelling.  In  a  dry  season  I  have  very  snocesB- 
fully  given  the  borders  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  slightly 
diluted  with  clarified  liquid  manure  twice  a-week,  and  to  show 
how  thoroughly  this  is  done,  I  may  add  that  the  sole  rule  for 
the  guidance  of  the  men  is  to  pour  on  the  liquidtill  a  full 
strong  fiow  is  seen  to  issue  from  the  main  drain.  The  narrow 
interior  border  shown  in  the  diagram  at  page  215  affords  the 
greatest  facility  for  this  operation.  The  space  from  the  surf a49e 
of  t|ie  soil  to  Uie  top  of  the  walls  being  fiooded,  and  the  water 
passing  downwards  under  the  arches  to  the  outer  border,  it  is 
distributed  to  the  whole  of  the  roots  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition and  certainty,  and  without  any  of  the  vexatious  waste 
of  time  and  water  that  is  usually  experienced  when  the  water 
is  poured  upon  a  sloping  surface.  By  converting  the  water 
into  a  mild  form  of  manure  all  risk  is  avoided  of  reducing  the 
border  to  a  poor,  inert,  washed-out  mass  of  earth,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly acts  as  a  healthy,  wholesome  stimulant  to  the  Vines. 
The  canes  are  freely  syringed  till  the  foliage  expands,  but  not 
so  much  afterwards,  the  Tapour  rising  from  the  damp  floor, 
border,  walls,  and  evaporating-trays  being  usually  suffioient  to 
promote  health  and  keep  down  insects.  Excessive  moisture 
must  be  avoided  on  dull  days,  but  in  bright  sunny  weather 
there  cannot  be  too  much  with  a  free  circulation  of  air.  It 
has  been  justly  said  that  the  Vines  which  are  constantly  sub- 
jected to  an  extremely  warm  moisture-laden  atmosphere  pro- 
duce foliage  of  a  thin  flimsy  texture,  and  to  this  I  venture  to 
add  a  somewhat  trite  though  very  forcible  axiom,  "Avoid 
extremes"  in  Vine  culture  as  in  all  other  things.-^Ei>WABD 

LUCKHTTBBT. 


AURICULAS. 


I  uioBT  have  written  oftener  about  my  old  favourite  the 
Auricula,  but  that  I  feared  from  its  exceeding  great  scarcity  it 
could  hardly  form  a  subject  of  anything  like  wide  interest. 
However,  there  is  evidence  more  and  more  that  many  have  a 
deep  admiration  for  this  spring  flower  who  do  not  grow  it,  and 
not  a  few  are  taking  it  up  according  as  it  slowly  becomes 
accessible.  Here  the  iron  rule  bends  and  breaks,  that  "  de- 
mand creates  supply."  It  cannot  always.  The  Auricula,  along 
with  many  another  worthy  flower  bdth  of  the  botanist  and  the 
florist,  has  been  cruelly  neglected,  and  few  plants  can  more 
signally  reprove  neglect  than  this.  There  is  no  working  it 
round  to  speedy  abundance  to  meet  a  mere  whim  of  fashion. 
But  though  I  hope  the  Auricula  will  come  to  be  well  known 
and  appreciated,  I  trust  it  will  never  become  "fashionable." 
I  am  always  very  sorry  for  a  fashionable  flower.  It  doee  not, 
as  such,  win  one's  heart.  It  is  like  a  passing  face  in  a  gay 
crowd.  It  is  there  to  make  an  effect  and  a  sensation,  nothinic 
more.  I  know  the  favour  it  basks  in  is  a  fickle  thing.  I  feel 
it  is  subject  to  that  mysterious  principle  on  which  all  fashions 
change— to  the  action  of  that  law  of  taste  and  fangy  which, 
e.g,,  has  "worked-off"  the  majestic  bonnet  as  Mrs.  Gamp 
knew  it,  and  brought  about  that  light  and  elegant  fantasy 
which  now,  like  a  florescent  calyx,  holds  the  oorolla  of  a  pretty 
face.  The  Auricula,  like  other  florists'  flowers  grown  for  tho 
intrinsic  charms  and  beauties  of  each  blossom  and  each  petal, 
has  hitherto  existed  and  probably  ever  will  exist  only  with  a 
few,  those  to  whom  the  bloom  of  a  plant,  although  much  and 
the  chief  reward,  is  not  all  the  interest  it  has  for  them,  who 
can  enjoy  growing  it  the  year  round,  and  with*  whom  the 
garden  is  subservient  to  the  plants,  and  not  the  plants  a  mere 
adornment  for  a  plot  of  ground  that  has  to  be  made  gay  witlx 
some  sort  of  flowers  in  a  conventional  way. 

I  am  glad  of  the  present  opportunity  to  inform  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  Auricula  that  what  may  be  expected  to  be 
a  very  good  show  of  them  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  tbe 
next  show  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society,  to  be  hdd  in  the 
Town  Hall,  King  Street,  on  Tuesday,  April  28th.  The  hear^ 
thanks  of  florists  are  due  to  the  Botanical  CouncU,  who  not 
only  have  shown  favour  to  the  Auricula,  whose  early  Engliali. 
home  was  Lancashire,  but  who  have  also  promised  to  suppose 
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and  enooorage  the  exhibition  and  enltnie  of  those  other  floriatfl* 
flowen,  saeh  as  the  Carnation  and  Piootee,  th%t  deserve  more 
general  notice  and  wider  cnltiTation.  If  only  the  graoeful 
example  of  Manchester  were  followed  by  many  other  proTin- 
eial  botanioal  soeietiee,  then  the  exquisite  flowers,  popularly 
oonoeiyed  to  be  only  the  forced  and  narrow  craze  and  hobby 
of  a  few  florist  enthusiasts,  would  be  brought  forward  and 
afford  a  new  pleasure  to  very  many. 

Auriculas  will  be  shown  in  Manchester  in  stands  of  six  and 
four  dissimilar  varieties,  in  pairs,  and  in  classes  for  single 
plants.  If  the  stands  seem  small  it  is  for  the  salra  of  keen 
competition  in  high  quality.  Even  large  growers  feel  the  pull 
there  is  in  presenting  a  stand  of  six  faultless  trusses,  and  it  is 
poor  sport  to  have  to  make  up  for  a  stand  so  large  that  you 
feel  conscious  of  having  to  put  in  flowers  bdow  firstin^  mark. 
There  are  quite  enough  of  these  left  blooming  at  home,  there 
should  be  nothing  but  the  (Severest  work  upon  the  exhibition 
tables.  So  of  triuses.  We  are  supposed  to  thin  them  severely 
in  the  north ;  but  although  my  plants  are  strong,  and  last  in 
fine  health,  and  live  long,  I  seldom  find  that  more  than  seven 
pips  upon  one  truss  can  be  trusted  to  be  up  to  the  mark  in 
character  and  size.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  a  large  number 
of  uneven  pips — ^in  fact,  nine  free  and  Tmifoim  are  a  better 
sight  than  nineteen  crowded  and  top-heavy.  Moreover,  I  have 
noticed  that  the  edged  classes  often  tl^ow  too  much  body 
colour  into  central  pips,  while  in  all  a  number  of  the  middle 
ones  will  be  of  uneven  size  if  left  in. 

I  hope  to  give  our  readers  a  short  report  of  the  Auriculas 
at  the  Manchester  Show.  Would  that  efforts  Uke  this  might 
lead  more  lovers  of  floriculture  to  take  up  a  florist's  flower ! 
The  culture  is  a  pleasure  distinct  from  aught  else  in  the  garden. 
In  the  hothouse  and  the  conservatory,  in  the  bright  beds  upon 
the  lawn,  and  the  ribbons  by  the  walks  are,  indeed,  the  gay 
outer  society  of  flowers  which  one  admires  in  the  mass  and 
aeknowledgee  as  distant  acquaintance.  But  florists'  flowers, 
for  which  we  do  eveiything  ourselves,  and  know  the  whole 
nature  of,  which  we  cherish  in  health  and  nurse  in  their  sick- 
ness, which  are  of  equal  interest  whether  in  bloom  or  in  leaf 
only,  or  even  at  rest  altogether — these,'  I  say,  are  our  dear 
familiar  friends,  these  the  circle  of  our  intimacy.  We  would 
rather  stand  over  one  bloom  of  these  than  be  presented  with 
a  handful  from  the  dressy  beds.  So,  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  wildly  enthusiastic,  and  of  seeming  to  ride  my  hobby- 
horse at  John-Gilpin  speed,  I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if 
the  reader  has  not  some  favourite  flower  in  his  heart  and 
garden  (and  a  florist's  flower  grows  to  be  the  greatest  favourite) 
he  seems  to  me  almost  as  one  who  has  never  known — amid 
and  above  all  life's  many  friendships — one  love.— F.  D.  Hobnbr, 
Kirkby  Malzeardt  Ripon, 


HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

Havuvo  perused  at  page  269  what  Mr.  Bobson  offers  as  a 
"  review  of  some  of  the  changes  in  public  opinion  "  on  the 
abore  subject,  I  confess  my  inability  to  discover  that  he  has 
done  more  than  given  the  results  of  his  individual  experience 
as  a  gardener  in  connection  with  hot-water  heating,  which 
eommenced,  as  he  states,  in  the  year  1829,  or  about  forty-five 
years  ago.  In  doing  this  he  has  allowed  his  historical  account 
to  centre  upon  the  old  and  worn-out  contention  between  saddle 
and  tubular  boilers,  to  which  is  added  that  in  his  opinion  the 
saddle,  "  either  in  the  old  or  in  some  improved  form  "  (thus 
admitting  tiiat  the  old  saddle  needs  improvement), "  is  after  all 
the  most  useful,  and  consequently  the  most  popular  boiler." 
The  fact  is  ti^at,  Uke  hundreds  besides,  he  lacks  the  requisite 
data  for  instituting  a  scientific  comparison  of  the  merits  of 
these  boilers ;  and  never  having  worked  out  the  problem,  he 
haa  no  reliable  basis  for  the  opinion  he  expresses. 

Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Bobson  will  kindly  excuse  me  if  for 
a  moment  I  diverge  from  the  confined  limits  of  the  garden 
and  turn  to  the  more  open  field  of  engineering,  where  greater 
scope  is  found  for  the  ifiequate  discussion  of  this  very  question 
of  heating.  And  first  let  me  inquire  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Bobson 
fails  to  discover  that  any  real  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
science  of  heating  during  the  last  half-century.  To  my  mind 
the  answer  is  given  in  his  own  letter,  from  which  it  is  dear 
that  his  judgment  is  based  upon  the  experience  gained  by 
working  the  apparatus  in  his  own  hothouses — rather  a  limited 
school  of  instruction  for  the  purpose,  I  apprehend. 

Passing  aDusion  is  made  by  him  to  the  open-pipe  system ; 
but  how  noLUch  valuable  knowledge  could  be  developed  in  a  deep 
and  thorough  review  of  the  various  changes  the  numerous 


systems  have  undergone  I  Oar  friend  is  entirely  silent  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  out-of -level  system ;  and  taking  them 
somewhat  in  their  order  I  wish  we  had  had  a  few  remarks 
from  him  upon  the  open-tank  system,  the  dose-pipe  system, 
the  high-pressure  system,  the  oontuiuouB-pipe  system,  the  dr- 
oulatory-ohamber  system,  the  dip  system,  the  one- pipe  system, 
and  the  various  systems  employed  for  warming  domestic  and 
public  buildings,  all  of  which  have  an  existence  and  a  history, 
and  constitute  in  their  aggregate  an  interesting  and  important 
subject  that  deserves  to  l^  carefully  examiaed  and  described. 
Thus  much  for  the  **  no-progress  "  portion  of  his  letter.  But 
the  boiler  is  the  great  centre  aroxmd  which  all  this  question 
lies ;  and  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words. 

Before  aoceptiug  Mr.  Bobson's  dictum  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  saddle  boiler  I  should  like  to  know,  by  what  tests  he 
arrived  at  his  conclusion,  because  it  is  quite  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  those  formed  by  our  most  sdentifio  authorities.  I 
have  no  desire  to  discuss  the  question  "Whose  is  the  best 
boiler  ?"  as  that  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  communica- 
tion of  this  nature ;  and  my  only  (^jeot  in  now  addressing  yaa 
is  to  caution  your  numerous  readers  against  forming  an  opinion 
upon  *' authority,"  however  respectable,  when  the  ordinary 
methods  of  trial  and  observation  may  be  applied  to  this  as  to 
aU  other  questions  of  sdentifio  interest  or  practical  import- 
ance. For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  shall  divide  all  varieties  of 
boilers  into  two  classes.  Under  the  first  I  shall  indude  those 
which  contain  their  water  massed  in  a  body,  as  the  Cornish, 
the  cannon,  the  conical,  the  saddle,  the  cylindrical,  and  the 
square-flued,  which  I  propose,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  to 
style  non-divisional  boUers.  Under  the  second  will  come  those 
whose  fiuid  contents  are  partially  distributed  in  divisions^  ac- 
cording to  a  regular  plan,  such  as  the  multitubular,  the  upright 
tubular,  the  spiral  tubular,  the  horizontal  tubular,  and  the 
oblique  tubular :  these  I  shall  designate  as  divisional  boilers. 
This  classification  being  founded  on  the  two  great  distinctive 
prindples  of  construction  upon  one  or  other  of  which  all  boilers, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  manufactured,  is  evidently  that  which 
is  most  convenient  for  our  purpose. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  particular  geometrical  form  which 
a  boiler  assumes,  it  is  in  reaUty  simply  a  vessel  for  the  recep- 
tion of  water,  designed  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  maker  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  heat,  and  proceeding  upon  a  recog- 
nised prindple  which  wiU  be  one  of  the  two  I  have  stated 
above.  These  facts  well  understood,  it  is  easy  to  see  that, 
instead  of  a  contention  between  the  saddle  and  the  tubular  as 
boilerd,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  principles — 
namely,  that  of  the  divisional  as  against  that  of  the  non-divi- 
sional form  of  boiler.  According  to  Mr.  Bobson  the  non- 
divisional  is  the  principle  upon  which  all  boilers  should  be 
constructed,  while  I  hold  that  the  divisional  is  far  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  it,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  sustain  my  own  view  by  a 
reference  to  some  of  the  best  known  working  examples.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  published  reports  on  the  merits  of  any 
particular  boiler,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  our  locomotives, 
and  consider  whether  any  non-divisional  boiler  could  produce 
effects  a1^  once  so  rapid  and  so  economical  as  these  multitubular 
vessels :  certainly  no  such  example  exists.  And  what  shall  we 
say  of  that  marvel  of  power  and  speed  in  heating  presented  by 
the  most  recent  type  of  fire-engine  whose  makers  assert,  and 
prove  too,  that  their  improved  form  and  application  of  the 
tubular  or  divisional  prindple  can  bring  water  to  the  boiling 
point  in  ten  minutes,  and  produce  a  steam-pressure  of  20  lbs. 
in  less  than  thirty  minutes?  Again,  there  are  our  marine 
engines,  all  of  which  are  constructed  on  the  tubular  principle, 
for  the  vezy  reason  that  it  has  proved  itself  beyond  measure 
the  most  effective  yet  known ;  and  also  Field's  patent  tubes, 
which  have  borne  the  test  of  nearly  ten  years,  and  are  at  this 
moment  in  as  extensive  use  as  ever.  So  effective,  indeed,  is 
the  tubular  or  divisional  principle,  that  the  mere  addition  of, 
as  it  were,  the  pendant  tubes  to  the  non-divisional  form  of 
boilers  increases  their  efficiency  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent. 
Is  not  this  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  tubular  principle  ? 
and  has  Mr.  Bobson  anything  comparable  to  it  to  adduce  in 
support  of  the  unsdentific,  now  nearly  obsolete,  form  of  boiler 
of  which  he  is  so  fond  ?  But  to  come  to  a  comparatively  recent 
public  test,  I  think  we  shall  find  in  the  reports  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society  on  boilers  that  the  tubular  or  dividonal 
principle  has  completely  eclipsed  its  competitor.  Have  we 
not  also  Howard's  patent  tubular,  which  from  its  similarity  to 
the  upright  tubular  we  might  fairly  assume  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  it?  Here  is  a  boiler  which,  requiring  to  be  set  in 
brickwork,  may  be  deemed  the  nearest  approach  to  a  garden 
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boiler  Ihst  I  know  of,  and  ita  iplen^  pertonnanM  bu  B&ined 

for  it  a  repatition  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  But  it  Mt. 
BoImod  wiebea  to  tMt  the  prinoiple  for  himself,  let  him  take  s 
veaael  holdiss,  «ii7,  ten  gallom  of  water  in  an  nn^yiiled  body, 
and  boll  it,  noting  the  time  and  the  fuel  expended  in  the 
operation.  Let  him  thee  repeat  the  operation  with  a  divisional 
vessel  having,  ea;,  three  tubes,  and  he  will  Snd  it  bolt  in  a 
iharter  time.  Kext  let  him  tr;  it  with  six  tubes,  and  after- 
wards with  twelve  tabes,  and  be  will  find,  farther,  the  time 
shortened  wilh  each  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  tabes.  I 
am  really  astonished  at  finding  a  prinoiple  seriooal;  ohal- 
lenged  which  was  conclnsiTel;  established  by  the  memorable 
trial  of  BtepbeDBon's  "Bocket"  locomotive  in  October,  1829, 
and  which  has  actnally  been  the  making  of  the  railway  system 
as  it  DOW  exists.  That  principle  consists  essential!;  in  the 
eitensiuQ  of  the  snrTaces  at  which  the  water  to  be  heated  and 
the  source  of  heat  communicate  ;  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  water  and  the  heating  products  of  combustion,  divided 
with  more  or  less  minuteness,  are  kept  apart  by  as  little  iater- 
veaing  matter  as  'a  coneutent  with  their  perfect  separation. — 

A  RiMBLINO  C.E. 


EAELY  BEATRICE  PEACH. 
JTuE  frnit  of  Early  Beatrice  Peach,  exhibited  by  Captain 
Aebby's  gardener  on  the  15th  at  South  Eensington,  will  do  all 
that  is  needful  to  estabhsh  the  reputation  of  this  valuable 
variety.  We  doubt  if  Peaches  were  evei  ripened  on  the  Slot 
of  March  in  England  before.  When  these  were  eihibited  by 
Captain  Ashby  some  of  the  members  of  Committee  remarked 
that  hitherto  it  was  oonsidered  skilful  cultivstion  to  have  such 
fruit  in  May.  It  is  certainly  a  marvelloos  Peach,  and  will, 
along  with  other  fruit  be  h£a  raised,  tend  (o  perpetuate  tire 
name  and  the  memory  of  Mr.  Bivers,  to  whom  we  are  bo  mneh 
indebted  for  thtse  valnable  acqnisitiona  to  our  gardens. 


W.  D.  Caatbr'b  FouioitTan.— The  tumigator  represented  io 
the  Bceompanyiug  engraving  consiats  of  a  hollow  indiarubber 
bulb,  into  which  a  coik  i>  liied,  the  cork  being  made  tapering 
BO  ae  to  fit  into  any  ordinary- si  zed  tobaeco  pipe,  and  it  is 
coveted  on  the  end  with  ctmenl,  to  prevent  its  being  burnt 


whan  in  use.  A  tobaooo  pipe  having  been  two-thirda  Ailed 
with  tobacco  the  Utter  is  set  light  to  in  the  ordinary  wogr ;  th« 
famigator  ia  then  fitted  on  the  bonl,  and  a  very  gentle  prea- 
■nre  on  the  indiambbet  bulb  creates  sufficient  draoght  to  oauie 
a  oload  of  smoke  to  isetie  from  the  pipe  item.  It  is  oertainly 
tnfilciently  simple,  and  seems  worthy  of  a  triaL 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  BXiiKDT  FOB  BmaoPHOBU.  has  been  presented  to  the  Fhila' 
delpbia  Oo&ege  of  Pharmacy  by  Prof.  Maisch.  It  is  called 
trompatilla,  and  eomea  from  Ueiioo,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  s&ee«nfol1y  used  in  the  core  of  the  terrible  malady  men- 
tioned. It  Is  obt^ned  from  the  stems  of  Bouvardia  tripbjUa. 
If  we  reoolleot,  this  is  not  the  first  wonderful  remedy  that 
Hesieo  haa  been  credited  with.  We  can  only  hope  that  it  will 
be  more  naefnl  than  other  dmgs.— (J'ngluh  Mtchanic.) 

Tex  show  of  trait  in  the  houses  at  Bawbridge worth  is 

something  to  create  wonder.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
and  Grapes  are  in  the  greatest  abandonee,  and  produced  with 
so  much  apparent  ease  that  it  is  surprising  to  think  that  fine 
frnit  sbootd  be  so  scarce  as  it  asnaHy  is. 

Hb.  RiDCLYTFi,  in  writing  last  week  on  Bosks,  said, 

' '  I  have  received  this  mominR  three  beaatiful  blooms  of  one 
Boee,  nnexpanded,  from  Hr.  Teitch.    ,    .    .    It  is  tha  be«t 


seedling  that  Ihaveseen  for  some  years,"  ThitBoae,  we  have 
since  learnt,  is  Tea  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  a  high 
opinion  woe  expressed  by  many  when  sabmitted  to  the  Elonl 
Committee  a  month  ago.  We  have  also  to  make  a  oerreetion 
in  respect  to  Peach  Blossom,  exhibited  1^  Mr.  William  Paol  at 
the  meeting  of  the  15th  instant.  This  is  globnlar  in  its  early 
stages,  but  cupped  whoa  lally  grown. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  fine  glass  bonses  of  Lady 

Bolle  in  the  garden  at  Bictoh  have  not  been  destroyed  by  th« 
late  Sre,  as  has  erroneously  been  reported. 

THOMAS  TUSSEB.— No.  1. 


farming  and  gardening ;  bia  works  have  passed  through  more 
than  twenty  editions,  the  lost  appearing  at  the  eommenoement 
of  the  present  oentory,  and  many  anthoritiee  have  praised  his 
literary  labours.  Warton,  in  his  "  History  of  English  Poetry," 
saya  Tusserwaa  "one  of  our  earliest  didactic  poets  in  asdenea 
of  the  highest  ntihty."  Another  authority  says  that  he  wrote 
"  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  instmotive  poems  of  the  time." 
Poller  praises  him  for  his  "  excellent  ndes  laid  down  in  Ida 
book  of  husbandry  and  huswifry,"  a  book  whioh.  Warton  adds, 
is  "  valuable  as  a  genuine  picture  of  the  rural  arts,  domeatio 
economy,  and  customs  ot  onr  indaitrious  ancestors." 

"  Toaaer's. writings,"  says  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson,  "were  long 
the  hand-book  of  the  English  coontry  gentleman.  He  u 
deserving  of  the  gratitnde  of  the  English  farmer,  for  hia 
labours  tended  to  improve,  refine,  and  elevate  the  profeasioD." 
Yet  Tusser's  biography  has  been  Utile  sought  into.  He  wrote 
a  rhymed  aatobiography,  of  which  we  shall  largely  moke  dm, 
bnt,  nnlike  our  predecessors,  we  shall  odd  to  it  from  many 
original  sources  which  we  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense to  aeqaiie. 

The  earUest  record  we  have  found  of  the  famiiy  is  in  the 
Heralds'  College,  and  in  one  ot  its  records  it  is  stated  that 
"  Bicharde  Tnsser,  otherwyse  Tnzerd,"  was   "  ot  Bhyrbome, 
in  the  counte  ot  Dorset,  gentylman,"  and  that  he  had  a  son, 
"  Wm.  Tnsser,  otherwyse  Tazerd,  ot  Byvenhall,  in  the  oonnte 
of  Essex,  esquyer."    Of  this  William  Tusser  the  pedigree  ei- 
traeted  from  the  Heralds'  Visitation  in  1570  is  now  before  ns. 
He  married  either  Ann  or  Isabella,  a  dangbter  ot  Mr.  rhonua 
Smyth,  residing  at  Bivenball,  and  slater  ol  Sir  Clement  Smyth, 
ot  Tofta,  in  Little  Baddow,  in  the  same  oonnty,  and  who  also 
was  proprietor  of  Hoo  Hall  in  Bivenhall.    The  manor  of  Tofts 
was  possessed  by  William  Toft,  gent.    He  died  in  1470,  and 
his  only  danghter,  Isabella,  mar- 
ried Thomas   BmiUi,   Esq,,  ot 
Bivenhall,  and    their  son,   Sir 
Clement ,  married  Dorothy,  sister 
of  Edward  S^mour,   Doke   ot 
Somerset.   By  his  marriage  with 
MUs  Smyth  WiUiam  Tosser  be- 
came   father  of   five  dona   and 
foordaagbters.    The  eldest  son, 
Clement,  obtained   a   grant   of 
arms  in  1560,  whioh  the   Cl»- 
renceux  Xing  ot  Arms  deolorea 
In  the  grant  were  "the  anncyent 
armes  belongyng  to  that  name 
and  tamylye."     The  arras  ue 
these,  and  in  the  nomenolalnre 
of   heraldry   are   described    as 
azore  a  fess  chaqny  argent,  and 
gules  between  three  battle-axes 
of  the  seeond.     The  erest  upon 
the  helm   a  lion's   paw  eraaed 
gold,   armed   gales   grasping  • 
battle-axe    azure  pnrfled   gold 
on  a  wreath  argent  and  azare. 
The  fourth  son  was  Thoius,  whose  biography  we  will  now 
detail  as  best  we  may. 

We  think  he  was  bom  in  1525,  for  in  1543  he  was  eleeted  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  apparently  from  the  Boyol  ohoir, 
and  eighteen  was  the  age  at  which  choristers  we're  sent  by  the 
King  to  one  of  the  Universities.     Tusser  tells-- 

or  llDBce  Bood.  at  gmlla  blood. 
In  Earn  Ivar.  ta  illli(e  1^. 
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BanUrM,  or  BrnnhtrM,  u  it  wm  written  in  the  dxtMnth 
oentnry,  ii  the  modem  Bi*intno, 

Being  dMiroai  ol  aieeituning  U  the  home  In  vhioh  the 
TuMn  Tesided  ftt  Bivenhall  !■  knoim,  we  ventDTfld  to  apply 
to  the  reotor— the  Hav.  Bradford  Deaiu  Hihikln>,  and  to  Mi 
moat  kind  and  ooarteons  attention  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following:— "The  Smyth  family,  Into  which  Toiier'B  father 
marned,  resided  at  and  were  in  poBSMEioD  of  the  (arm  called 
Lanhami,  and  that  ia  where  Tauei's  father  brought  home  hiB 
wife  from  Hoo  Hall.  The  form  la  the  neareat  to  Braintree,  at 
the  extreme  and  of  Birenhall.  The  honae  was  altered  and 
modemiaad  within  thece  twenty  years,  bat  I  fonnd  a  drawing 


I  ol  the  home  made  'aotarior  to  tliote  alteratiom,  and  ai  it 
I  probably  eiiated  two  hundred  yean  before.  It  ii  jut  ot  the 
I  lame  aharaoter  ai  that  in  which  Bay,  the  natoralist,  was  bora, 
within  a  short  diataniM  of  this,  at  Black  Kotley."  From  that 
drawing  onr  engraving  is  taken. 
'  Of  the  data  of  Tosaer's  birth  there  is  no  reoord,  for  the 
,  earlieat  existing  entry  ot  a  birth  in  the  Bivenhall  register  is  iu 
the  year  1634.  In  idiildhood  he  had  a  mniioal  Toioe,  and  his 
talhei,diar«earding  his  npagnanoe  and  "  tean  from  motfaer'a 
eyea,"  pernated  in  sending  him  "  to  aong  sohooL"  No 
oppodtioQ 


"  Could  pli 


mbWd' 


(onr  ehoriftwi,  bnt  was  diss<dTed  in  1S49.  He  tbtti  deacribcs 
his  "  ohorister'a  miaery  "  :— 

"  0  putnlal  Ums,  lor  mrr  erima 

WbU  toowl  HIS.  Ilka  baled  lean  I 

Wliat  boblMd  ]!pH  1  what  tarta  I  what  slpa 
Wbathtlllahlojal 

Vbat  robaa— bow  ban  I  uku  anllm  (ua  I 

What  biaad— bo*  atalil  • 

Tluo  WaUiDKlard,  thou  wi 
Of  aeelr  boja.' 

His  father  was  right  in  his  detarmination,  (or  Tnsser's  Toica 
not  only  obtained  him  patronage  in  boyhood,  but,  remaining 
mnsieal  in  manhood,  was  a  resonioe  when  hia  agricnltnr^ 
pnrsnita  failed. 

At  that  period  choral  serviee*  were  most  aasidnonsly  enl- 
tivated,  ana  the  monarch,  the  bishop,  and  the  peer  spared  no 
expense  to  have  skilled  ohoriBtert.  The  liberty  of  the  eubiect 
was  not  then  a  prime  article  of  the  political  creed,  and  one 
example  of  its  being  disregarded  is  that  power  was  granted  to 
preaa  ehoiisters  and  carry  Uiem  oS  to  serre  in  the  choir  ot  the 
grantee.  This  waa  done  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  lY. ; 
and  as  an  instance  of  a  later  date,  in  the  year  IGSO,  Btrype 
says  a  oommiaBion  was  granted  "  to  Philip  Von  Wilder,  gratle- 
man  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  in  ante  ohnrohes  or  ehappells  within 
England  to  take  to  the  king's  nse  snoh  and  ai  many  singing 
children  and  ohoriaters  as  he  or  his  deputy  shall  think  good." 


In  the  third  seriea  of  Ellis's  "  Original  Letters  "a: 
details  of  the  difficnlty  and  tyranny  iu  obtaining  choristers 
dnring  TnsBsr'a  time.  Henry  VIU.  thanks  Cardinal  Wolsey 
"  for  tlie  chylde  off  hia  <Jiiap«U  as  be  dydde  hartly  send ; "  ho 
the  Carding  reqnired  ot  Wareham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
"one  Clement  ot  his  ehapel  which  syngeth  a  basse  parte." 
This  was  done  withont  any  oonsalting  o(  the  ginger's  wishes. 
When  the  king  jonmeyed  be  took  with  him  six  singing  boya 
and  six  gentlemen  ot  his  choir,  which  will  explain  some  of 
Tosaer's  allosions.  We  have  a  list  of  the  Earl  ol  Northnmber- 
land'x  chapel  ohoir,  and  its  music  was  so  superior  that  the 
Carding  extorted  from  him  his  oharal  books. 
TuBser  was  snhjeetad  to  more  than  one  of  these  impress- 


Awaj  ot  tome.  Ilka  poatlng  bona. 

for  BiudiT  mtD  bad  planardi  Uivi 
Saoh  oblld  10  Ula." 
"  The  better  breast  "—that  is,  the  better  voioe,  the  child  hod 
the  of  tener  was  he  liable  to  be  impieseed,  and  that  was  Tusser's 
tortnua,  and  "to  serve  the  ohoir,  now  there,  now  here,"  he  was 
fnieed  abont  until  he  was  enrolled  one  ot  the  choir  ol  St.  Paul's. 
Whilst  there  it  is  probable  that  he  was  introdoced  to  Lord 
William  Paget  by  the  organiit  and  almoner,  John  Bedford,  who 
was  no  lass  distinguished  for  his  oare  ot  his  pnpils  than  toe  his 
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ezoellenoe  as  a  xnuflioian.  That  nobleman,  as  Tnsser  wrote, 
"  was  my  foonder,"  and  power  he  had  to  be  bo,  for  he  was  a 
Secretary  of  State,  and  had  been  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
France,  whose  king  said  of  him,  "  Yonder  is  the  man  I  can 
deny  nothing  to."  Henry  YIII.  made  him  an  executor  of  his 
will.  He  probably  obtained  Tasser's  appointment  to  the  royal 
choir. 

This  aoconnts  for  his  subsequently  becoming  a  student  of 
Cambridge  University,  for  the  rule  prevailed  in  that  choir, 
"  When  anye  of  these  children  come  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  their  voyces  change,  ne  cannot  be  preferred  in  this  chapeUe, 
the  nombere  being  full,  then  yf  they  will  assente,  the  King 
afisynethe  them  to  a  college  of  Oxeford  or  Cambridge  of  his 
foundation,  there  to  be  at  fyndyng  and  studye  bothe  sufFy- 
oyently,  tylle  the  King  may  otiierwise  advance  them." 

That  his  university  education  was  owing  to  his  being  one  of 
the  King's  choristers  he  seems  thus  to  notice : — 

''  Since  being  once  at  Cambridge  taoght, 
Of  oocrt  ten  yean  I  made  aesaj; 
No  mufdok  then  -was  left  anpaught," 
Such  core  I  had  to  serve  that  way." 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  HYBRIDISING. 

Prbvious  to  the  year  1865  I  was  frequently  trying  to  cross 
the  Clinton  Grape  with  the  best  exotic  varieties  we  had,  but 
was  unsuccessful,  having  to  keep  the  pollen  in  a  phial  for  some 
time,  on  account  of  those  under  glass  blossoming  in  advance 
of  those  in  the  open  air. 

In  1864  I  grew  plants  in  pots  of  Clinton,  Creveling,  and 
Hartford  ProUfio.  In  the  spring  of  1865  I  set  those  plants 
iinder  glass,  arranged  so  that  I  could  retard  or  advance  the 
blossoms  by  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  houiite. 
When  they  were  sufficiently  advanced  I  removed  the  stamens 
of  about  one-third  of  the  blossoms  from  about  two  bunches  on 
each  plant,  the  remaining  were  removed  entirely.  I  fertilised 
the  Hartford  Prolific  with  pollen  from  Black  Hamburgh,  the 
Creveling  with  White  Sweetwater,  and  Clinton  with  Golden 
Chasselas.  (As  I  kept  no  record  of  the  experiment  I  must 
write  from  memory.)  There  was  about  equal  success;  they 
were  almost  fall  bunches.  But  unfortunately  a  hen  got  at  the 
Creveling  and  Clinton,  and  destroyed  the  most  of  them ;  from 
the  Creveling  I  grew  three  plants,  two  of  which  were  so  tender 
in  foliage  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  trial.  One  being  a  very  fine 
plant,  I  thought  it  almost  perfect;  it  disappointed  me,  having 
imperfect  blossoms.  From  the  seeds  of  the  Clinton  I  grew  five 
plants.  The  thrips  lived  on  them  as  long  as  there  was  a  lei^ 
left. 

From  the  seeds  of  the  Hartford  Prolific  I  grew  over  fifty 
plants.  They  had  the  greatest  difference  imaginable  in  foliage ; 
many  of  them  would  not  resist  the  mildew,  while  some  would 
curl  from  the  effects  of  the  sun.  A  few,  however,  are  promis- 
ing to  be  worthy  of  trial  or  cultivation.  Nos.  18,  20,  and  25 
are  white,  and  Kos.  5,  19,  and  26  are  black.  The  above 
varieties  are  all  large  in  bunch  and  bezries,  hold  their  fruit 
well,  and  appear  to  have  good  foliage. 

In  1867  I  crossed  Allen's  Hybrid  with  Delaware ;  got  about 
twelve  plants,  only  two  of  which  had  foliage  that  would  justify 
me  in  continuing  the  cultivation  of  them.  One  has  fruited 
this  year  [1873]  ;  produces  a  white  Grape,  or  rather  veiy  light 
amber  colour,  with  the  flavour,  foliage,  and  wood  resembling 
that  of  the  Delaware. 

I  have  frequently  made  efforts  to  cross  the  different  varieties 
of  Pear  in  the  blossom,  always  using  bags  made  of  tarUan  to 
prevent  the  blossoms  being  fertilised  by  natural  means.  I 
think  it  a  veiy  poor  protection.  I  have  several  seedlings  pro- 
duced in  this  way  in  1869 ; '  nearly,  or  quite  all  of  them  are 
perfectly  thorny.  The  varieties  used  were  Beurr6  Clairgeau, 
Beurr6  d'Anjou,  Passe  Colmar,  Fondante  de  Noel,  &o. ;  but  I 
kept  no  account  of  the  experiment,  and  which  varieties  were 
used  as  male,  but  have  a  record  of  the  varieties  of  the  fruits 
that  the  seeds  came  from — the  female.  I  budded  from  fifty- 
eight  of  the  most  promising  of  the  plants  the  same  year  from 
seed  (or  in  1870),  in  a  bearing  tree,  none  of  which  have  fruited 
or  shown  fruit  buds  as  yet,  but  nearly  all  are  thorny. 

In  1870 1  experimented  largely  with  the  Pear ;  as  I  had  been 
gaining  experience  I  expected  success.  The  Pear  blight  took 
every  branch  except  one  that  was  operated  on,  and  that  was 
Osband's  Summer  crossed  with  Duchesse  d'Angouldme.  I  only 
got  one  plant ;  that  one  is  not  thorny,  it  shows  distinctly  in 
the  foliage  and  wood  the  habit  of  both  parents. 

In  1871  I  planted  some  seeds  of  the  Bartlett  and  Flemish 


Beauty  Pear,  intending  to  use  them  for  stocks;  one  plant 
resembled  the  former,  and  appeared  to  grow  fine.  I  grafted  the 
tops  in  a  bearing  tree.  Last  spring,  one  year  from  graft,' t 
had  one  bunch  of  blossoms  that  had  so  great  weight,  with  the 
help  of  a  little  rain,  the  branch  broke ;  it  has  now  over  forty 
blossom  buds.  I  only  mention  this  as  an  exception  to  the  rule 
laid  down  by  some  authonH-seventeen  years  from  seed  for  a 
Pear  to  fruit. 

After  so  many  years  of  failure  I  adopted  the  theory  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Rivers  in  his  "  Miniature  Fruit  Garden,"  to  root- 
prune  some  of  my  Pear  and  Apple  trees.  I  differ  with  Mr. 
Rivers  in  the  time  to  perform  tiie  job ;  he  does  it  in  the  fall ; 

1  prefer  the  month  of  April,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  and  the 
land  sufficiently  dry  to  worit.  I  take  the  tree  up,  shorten  all 
the  roots  that  extend  deep  jnio  the  earth,  and  those  side  roots 
that  are  growing  too  strong,  and  plant  in  the  same  place,  being 
careful  to  raise  the  roots  as  near  the  surface  as  possible. 
Manure  on  the  surface.  I  prefer  to  commence  with  a  tree  one 
year  from  bud  or  graft,  and  transplant  each  alternate  year. 

By  this  process,  and  summer  pinching  or  pruning,  we  can 
bring  a  tree  into  fruit  when  three  years  from  the  bud,  and  nearly 
2^  or  8  feet  in  height.  I  planted  some  trees  in  pots,  tubs, 
boxes,  <fec.,  such  as  were  convenient. 

The  advantages  in  having  these  small  trees  are :  First,  we 
can  operate  on  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  blossoms  as  we 
please,  only  remove  those  not  required.  Secondly,  we  protect 
them  by  making  covers  of  newspaper  or  any  refuse  paper,  by 
cutting  them  away  the  shape  of  tiie  tree,  and  paste  together, 
and  place  them  over  it.  If  there  comes  a  rain,  as  it  so  often 
happens,  these  covers  are  supported  by  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  the  blossoms  effectually  protected.  A  strong 
wind  will  destroy  them  when  wet;  they  must  be  carefully 
looked  after,  and  replaced  with  others  when  anything  happens. 
The  third  advantage  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  We  take 
the  tree  up,  and  plant  by  the  tree  bearing  Uie  variety  of  fruit 
we  wish  to  use  for  the  male.  A  large  tree  should  always  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose  when  it  can  be  had.  The  east  side  of 
the  tree  should  be  chosen  where  possible  to  plant ;  in  this  way 
we  can  operate  without  any  protection,  providing  there  are  no 
other  varieties  very  near.  I  had  last  spring  twenty  Pear  trees 
prepared  as  above.  On  some  I  used  the  protectors,  and  others 
were  planted  as  described  above.    They  ranged  in  height  from 

2  to  5  feet.  I  operated  on  the  blossoms  with  great  success ;  the 
results  I  give : — 


No.  of  trees 

No.  of 

No.  of 

in 

frait 

seeds 

operaticn.    Female  Blonomfl. 

Male  Blossoms*      obtainad. 

oblainad. 

Seekle 

BeoxTc  Clairgean 

fl7 

6 

Bwtlett 

„     d*Anioa 

16 

76 

Boiut6  dalxgeMi 

Dnohasse  d'Angool^me 

28 

188 

N            n 

Flemish  Beaaty 

14 

98 

If              n 

Josephine  da  Mallnea 

a 

16 

„      d'AnJoa 

Dnehessa  d'Anfloolema 

7 

46 

DoTCKini  BooMoeh 
Belle  LnentiTe 

Dnehessa  d*AngoQlema 

»l                    n 

11 
80 

44 

87 

Beekle 

tt                    n 

& 

& 

Joe^nhine  de  ICalinefl 

Flamiah  Baapty 

8 

19 

Winter  Nelif 

If             n 

1 

6 

Daoheaee  da  Bordeaoz 

IHichaasa  d'Angoalema 

1 

6 

MA4Ame  Beaof Old 

II               II 

1 

10 

Oibftnd'i  Summer 

H                      n 

87 

880 

Flemiah  Beaaty 

»»    -.   .          »» 

1 

6 

If                    M 

Beoirt  Cbdzgeaa 

a 

9 

A  new  vaziety,  import-  ] 
edlSTl;  name  lost; 
a  Teiy  fine  Deeem- 

.  Josephine  da  Mallnaa 

1 

1 

ber  Pear,  large. 

1 

Doyennd  dn  Gonuoo 

Flemish  Beaaty 

failed. 

1 

Flemish  Beauty 

Benire  Hardy 

failed. 

1 

Belle  LaoratiTO 

Looiaa  Bonne 

Had  one 

Pear,  lost. 

As  the  trees  were  all  exposed  daring  the  whole  of  the 
season,  some  of  the  fruit  were  blown  off  in  September ;  they 
were  sJl  saved,  but  not  separated ;  there  were  nearly  one  hnndred 
of  them,  with  about  five  hundred  seeds, 

I  have  made  several  efforts  to  cross  the  Pear  with  the  Apple/ 
and  the  Apple  with  the  Pear,  but  always  failed  till  this  year 
(1878),  and  this  remains  still  to  be  tested,  the  seeds  being  in  the 
ground.  In  preparing  for  the  experiment  Lselected  seven  small 
Apple  trees,  grown  on  Pommier  de  Paradis  stock,  planted  in 
pots,  boxes,  and  tubs,  everything  I  had  that  would  do.  The 
varieties  sheeted  were  Cellini,  Lord  Bnrghley,  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Duncan,  EoklinviUe  Seedling,  Margil,  and  Gox*s  Oruage 
Pippin,  mostly  new  varieties,  and  all  imported.  Pear  trees  on 
Quince  stocks  were  treated  and  planted  the  same  as  the  Apples. 
Had  one  tree  of  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux,  and  two  trees  of 
Josephine  de  Malines.  The  trees  were  all  set  under  glass 
,  about  the  1st  of  April;  they  came  in  blossom  about  three 
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.   >r.  thou  growing  out  of  the  house. 

I  eitretally  ramoTed  ttll  the  male  part  or  Bttuneiis  from  the 
bloBioms  on  the  Apple  tree* — whew  there  were  too  manj 
Uosgomg  I  thinned  them— imd  applied  the  pollen  of  the  Fear 
bloMom  three  or  four  times  o-dsy.  as  long  aa  the;  remaioed 
fresh.  If  they  were  fertilised  by  any  oatitral  sonrce,  or  with 
the  aid  of  imeets,  it  must  have  been  with  a  Fear.  I  applied 
the  pollen  with  a  fine  o&mel-hair  bm^  part  of  the  time,  and 
■ometimei  by  piclung  the  hloasom  off,  and  giving  it  a  sudden 
twist  Dvei  the  Apple  bloiiom,  by  taking  the  stem  between  the 
thmnb  and  finger.  I  prefer  Uie  latter  method,  bnt  they  mnit 
bolb  be  in  bloom  at  the  aame  time. 

The  remit  of  this  experiment  WM  foQi  Applei,  all  on  one 
tree,  variety  Cellini,  only  seveD  seedB. 

Cfllluii  Apple  is  Urge,  sbiped  and  ipUshed  with  red,  a  very 
pretty  tmit,  and  matures  about  November  to  Deoember. 
Those  ripened  in  Ootobar,  bnt  they  were  about  the  size  of  a 
oent  when  those  in  the  open  gronnd  were  in  blossom.— P.  C. 
Dmipbei. — [Report  of  the  Fruit-grovieTt'  Attociation  of  the 
Frovinee  of  Ontario.) 


THE   NEW  MODE  OF  GLAZING. 

[A  coBBESfonDKNT  troD)  Torkshira  writes  tbna  in  allnsion  to 


■ojDe  additional  notes  from  Mr,  Bobson. 

"  If  the  enaloaed  saggaetion  for  glazing  b;  (he  new  method 
with  oork  wedges  instead  of  putty  is  of  any  ase  yoa  are 
weloome  to  it.  I  have  not  tri^  the  system,  bnt  having  the 
wedges  outside  aeemi  open  to  (he  objection  of  giving  acoeati 
from  the  outside  (o  anyone  disposed  to  meddle  with  valuable 
briit  where  the  garden  is  not  well  fenced.  The  prioe  of  the 
indiarabber  flange  tubing  is  Id.  or  2d.  afoot. — P."] 

I  m  exoeedinjly  glad  to  have  the  snggeations  of  "P.," 
which  are  both  pnutioal  and  to  the  purpose,  and  I  trust 
others  will  Domo  forward  and  give  their  advice  also.  Com- 
paratively few  Hfaingg  present  themeelves  perfect  at  Qrst,  and 
very  important  improvements  ar«  often  made  afterwards.  In 
(be  present  instance  our  oorreepondent's  view  of  preventing 
the  rain  penetrating  at  the  sides  Is  a  nseful  euggeation,  and  I 
had  at  one  time  tboaght  of  advieing  the  indiombber  tubing 
he  speaks  of,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  that  article  as  naed 
between  window  sashes  to  prevent  rain  or  wind  penetrating 
into  a  dwelling  room,  it  has  decayed  eo  fast  that  I  hesitated 
to  advise  its  use  io  a.oase  where  putty  was  complained  of  for 
the  same  fault.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  a 
better  material  may  be  discovered.  If  some  cheap  material 
iofGdently  elastio  to  fit  bettveen  (be  glass  and  the  glazing  bsa 
oould  be  contrived,  one  whioh  also  possesses  the  property  of 
being  water' tight,  suocess  would  seem  certain. 

From  the  diagram  (fiH'  1)  it  will  be  seen  that  "P."  contem- 
plates reyeraing  the  mode  of  fastening  the  squares  of  glass  as 
given  at  page  2BT,  snd 
instead  of  their  being 
fastened  outside,  as 
done  in  Mr.  Neve's 
house  at  Chart  Button, 
he  recommsuds  their 
being  fastened  Insids 
01    underneath, 


mBstid. 

b,  Pi*»  o1  wood  2  ioAbu  long  Hieved  Co. 
t,  IndUnlibei  Bubs  oi  dnnght  tnUiig. 

r,  LiQi  of  gtug. 


the      email 


block  for  that  purpose  should  be  on  the  under  aide,  .  . 
na  the  oork  wedges,  giving  as  a  reaiOD  die  facilit;  which  the 
former  way  affinds  to  a  dishoneat  person  getting  to  the  fruit. 
Without  offering  aoy  opnion  on  the  latter  subjeot,  I  certainly 
think  if  Bometfaing  could  be  oontrived  to  prevent  the  wet 
entering  it  ought  to  be  en  the  outer  or  upper  Bide  of  the  glacB, 
and  I  hope  to  hear  of  something  better- adapted  for  that  pur- 
pooe  than  the  indiambber  tubing  referred  to.  Could  not  some 
munifaedirer  prepare  a  kind  of  felting  or  other  matenal 
Kolititaiiif  elastio  to  form  a  joint  be(ween  the  glaaa  and  the 
wood  01  metal,  that  would  prevent  wet  finding  its  wa?  inside? 
I  should  think  (bat  among  the  many  materials  now  a(  com- 
mand (here  most  be  something  that  would  aoooinpliBh  this 
objeet  and  be  leas  oostly  than  indiarabber  tubing.  An  apph- 
eation  of  the  same  ingenuity  which  presents  ua  with  ao  many 
Unda  of  floonloths  eoold  assuredly  supply  a  material  tor  the 

^ni^ as  to  the  blooks  and  wedges  which  "P."  plaoss  under- 


neath, I  have  been  thinking  if  the  glazing  bar  were  grooved-out 
square,  as  shonu  in  Jig.  2,  there  would  be  room  for  the  pad 
above  and  the  wedge  below  the  square,  and  blocla  might  be 
dispensed  with.    It  is  true  all  the  aquares  would  have  to  be 
put  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
light,  which  might  be  incon- 
veuient,  but  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  kind  of  patty-glazed 
^  house  where   this  had  to  be 

dooe  with  mnch  greater  ditB- 
eutty.  Possibly  Bomeoue  may 
suggeat  atiU  further  improve- 
ments, and  the  matter  ia  cor- 
tainly  deaerving  of  attention. 
Fii).  2  represents  a  glazing 
bar  with  a  groove  to  receive  the 
^  gla8s,withBomepad  or  stuffing 

''^'  ~'  on  the  upper  aide  of  it  to  reu- 

t;?lS'o?MU^;"I"i'mo  .iml!«    deritwater-tight  andtheoork 
iMteiial.  wedge  below  as  has   been  de- 

c,  oiui.  scribed,   bnt  I   am  far   from 

c,  Corli  w6ds>.  thiukingitie  the  beat  arrange- 

ment that  can  be  adopted,  for  the  whole  thing  is  only  in  ita 
transition  state,  and  until  manofacturera  can  suppl;  oa  with 
a  suitable  material  to  form  a  irater-tight  packing,  I  fear  we 
must  grope  in  the  dark.  I  may,  however,  say  that  if  it  be 
found  impracticable  to  make  between  the  two  a  tight  Qement 
joint  that  would  keep  out  water  at  all  tines,  certainly  one 
oould  be  found  that  wonld  keep  i  I  out  when  it  was  once  wetted. 
The  ordinary  eaulking  adopted  with  timber-built  ships  will  do 
thia,  but  I  should  think  something  like  the  aheeta  from  whioh 
gun  wads  are  made  might  answer  thepuipose.  Certainly  some- 
ttiiiigmay  be  done  to  lessen  the  present  heavy  expenses  of  paint 
and  putty,  and  it  "  P."  can  recommend  a  durable  kind  of 
indiarubber  tubing  it  ia  certainly  aa  likel;  to  answer  as  anjlbing 
else.  One  thing,  however,  may  be  depended  on,  that  if  ouee 
a  demand  sets  fairly  in  tor  a  quantity  of  such  an  article  it  is 
sure  to  be  met.  Let  ua,  therefore,  hope  that  aueh  wilt  be  the 
case,  and  that  the  mode  of  glazing  referred  to  as  well  as  olherfi 
may  bo  fairly  tested. — J.  Rodbon. 

THE  OBCHAJID  HOUSE  AT  BLENHEIM. 

I  HivB  read  the  details  of  Mr.  Fountaine's  system  of  havinj; 
double  crops  from  his  vinery,  and  I  do  not  know  if  ever  it  ha£ 
been  adopted  here  or  not.  The  house  is  simply  used  for 
growing  fraito  in  pota,  with  a  back  wall  getting  well  covered 
with  Peach  trees,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  why  the  trees 
should  be  wheeled-out,  I  have  simpl;  planted  one-balf  of  them 
in  the  bed  of  soil  forming  the  inside  border  to  save  labour.  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  during  the  growing  aeaaon  one-aiith  of 
the  watering  will  be  required  compared  with  those  in  pots. 
When  replying  to  the  inquiries  of  the  gentleman  who  took 
notes  of  the  gardens  here,  I  aaid  nothing  with  the  view  of 
under-rating  Mr.  Fountaine's  ingenious  invention,  though  it 
is  of  no  use  where  Vines  or  Peaches  are  not  grown  overhead. 
If  I  had  found  Mr.  Fountaine's  system  folly  carried  oat,  it  ia 
probable  I  would  have  gone  much  further  into  it  than  is  de- 
scribed. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  practical  men  that  stone  fruits, 
trained  or  planted  ont,  have  been  grown  suocesafally  for  many 
years — long  before  my  gardening  expenence— with  Vines 
truned  up  the  rafters,  and  abundant  and  excellent  prodnce 
from  both  above  and  betow  aecured.  At  Wrotham  Park,  when 
nnder  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  Thomaon,  exoellaat  Peaches 
and  Qrapss  were  grown  under  the  aame  roofa,  and  I  believe 
many  prizes  taken  by  them ;  tdso  at  Bendlesham  Hall,  by 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Allan,  the  system  was  adopted  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  and  during  the  lost  ten  years  Peaches  and  Qrapss  from 
the  same  house  have  helped  coUestions  of  fruits  wbi<^  I  have 
exhibited  to  hold  good  positions.  To  give  variety  cordons  may 
be  trained  on  wires  under  the  Vines  and  np  the  back  walls.  I 
saw  the  house  at  Chiswiok  last  season,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  admired  the  Madresfield  Court  Orapea — fine  bunches, 
and  very  large  berries  the;  were,  and  oSermg  then  to  colour 
well.  But  I  must  confess  that  the  system  at  Obiswiok,  even 
under  the  skill  of  a  Barron,  did  not  raise  it  in  my  mind,  or 
lead  me  to  think  it  was  a  profitable  method  of  growing  fruits. 
When  looking  at  it  in  the  £  t.  d.  point  of  view  I  fear  market 
men  would  not  be  ready  to  adopt  the  plan,  as  I  know,  from 
early  experisnoe  in  London  market  establishments,  that  a 
house  to  pay  must   not  only  be  crammed  with  fruit,  but 
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many  other  things  are  brought  forward  for  sale  to  give  a  fair 
return. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  when  I  oame  here  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  I  proceeded  to  plant  Vines  in  the  honse,  but  I  soon  ob- 
Ber?ed  that  there  had  been  Vines  planted  there  before,  and  on 
inquiry  I  was  informed  that  they  had  offered  to  do  well,  but 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  out.  So  I  at  onoe  abandoned  the 
idea  and  prepared  the  trees  for  work,  and  many  of  them,  espe- 
cially Plums,  Peaohes,  and  Nectarines,  bore  fine  crops  of  large 
finely-flaToured  fruit.  I  neyer  saw  Green  Gages  so  fine  in  the 
most-favoured  districts  in  England.  The  trees  evidently  had 
been  managed  with  skill  before  they  fell  into  my  hands,  and  I 
would  follow  out  the  pot  system  were  it  not  the  enormous 
amount  of  labour  it  entails  from  the  waterpot.  QThe  interest 
and  knowledge  it  affords  in  a  pomological  sense  is  of  great 
value ;  but  proprietors  generally  require  profits  in  a  tangible 
form. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Fountaine's  system  can  be 
adopted  with  succees,  and  if  I  were  to  give  it  a  trial  on  its 
widest  merits  I  would  take  out  the  end  of  a  well-established 
vinery  in  which  such  hardy  Vines  as  Black  Hamburghs,  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  Muscadine,  &c.,  are  grown;  and  when  the 
pot  trees  were  clothed  with  firm  foliage,  the  fruit  nicely  set  and 
well  hardened  with  air,  they  could  be  wheeled-out  or  plunged 
in  a  sheltered  border  under  a  wall,  and  have  the  usucU  atten- 
tion. The  Vines  at  the  period  the  stone  fruits  were  set  would 
be  fit  to  tie  down  in  their  position,  and  then  have  the  whole 
house  to  themselves.  Peaches  grown  overhead  would  answer 
the  same  purpose.  We  have  a-  number  of  Cherries,  &c.,  set 
nicely  under  Peach  trees,  but  the  increasing  foliage  warns  us 
that  we  must  move  the  pots  to  where  they  can  have  light  and 
air. 

To  the  inexperienced  I  would  advise  that  they  should  go 
personally  and  see  any  system  of  fruit-growing  before  they 
spent  their  money  on  structures,  <&c.,  as  we  often  hear  and 
read  of  splendid  crops  of  fruit  on  trees  in  pots,  <fec.,  at  exhi- 
bitions and  elsewhere,  but  when  they  are  seen  by  experienced 
men  they  diminish  into  miserable  failures,  and  are  a  burlesque 
on  skilful  fruit-growing.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  true  that 
some  can  never  give  the  credit  due  to  a  successful  neighbour, 
or  accept  any  system  out  of  the  old  rut. — M.  Tesiiple. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

The  cultivators  of  the  soil,  both  on  a  large  and  small  scale, 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  patience,  since  their  efforts  are 
ooutiDually  oppoecd  by  numerous  tribes  of  depredators.  Each 
season  brings  with  it  peculiar  enemies,  whose  attacks  will  soon 
overturn  the  efforts  of  labour,  taste,  and  skill,  unless  they  are 
diligently  guarded  against.  Birds  will  rob  you  of  all  your  seeds 
before  one  is  allowed  to  vegetate ;  cats  will  aisflgure  your  flower 
beds,  and  most  provokingly  scratch-up  young  plants,  however 
choice  they  may  oe;  hares  and  rabbits  will  nibble  off  Carnations 
and  Pinks,  leaving  only  some  unsightly  stamps;  and  moles 
will  form  miniature  tunnels  under  the  roots  of  Boses,  &o. 
Children  do  not  hesitate  sometimes  to  run  over  a  flower  bed  in 
search  of  a  ball ;  and  adults,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  mysteries, 
often  leave  their  footprints  on  spots  where  tender  seedlings  are 
just  opming-up.  Verily,  amateurs  need  the  patience  of  Job  in 
the  midst  of  such  repeated  and  constant  inflictions.  Long,  as 
the  above  catalogue  is,  it  includes  only  a  few  skirmishes  with 
the  enemy,  for  myriads  of  inseots  are  always  pursuing  their 
destructive  tactics  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  How  can  the 
pen  adequately  describe  the  mischiefs  wrought  by  the  slimy  race 
of  slogs  and  snails  ?  In  frosty  weather,  indeed,  these  ruthless 
foes  disappear,  or  a  long  drought  may  seem  to  have  driven 
them  away ;  but  let  «  mild  dav  visit  us  even  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  or  a  shower  of  rain  lay  tne  dust  of  summer,  and  these  are 
devouring  all  before  them,  as  if  called  into  new  life.  Woe  be  to 
the  florist  in  whose  frame  two  or  three  lie  concealed.  How  often 
has  one  in  a  single  night  marred  the  labour  of  months  1  Then 
come  the  woodlice,  having  a  fine  taste  for  all  that  is  tender  in 
vegetation,  from  the  cotyledons  of  seedling  Banunculuses  to 
the  petals  of  Boses.  Earwigs  hide  their  detested  shapes  in 
every  hole  and  comer,  and,  assassin-like,  deal  their  deadly 
bites  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  Bed  spider  and  the  green 
fly  bring  up  the  rear,  and,  with  wonderful  fecundity,  multiply  by 
thousands  in  a  day,  till  the  unhappy  gardener  is  at  his  wits'  ends. 

The  above  are  all  either  dwellers  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  carry  on  their  operations  there ;  but  there  are  otilier  insecto 
whose  attacks  are  concealed  beneath  the  sdl,  and  which  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  guard  against.  In  the  early  spzing  the 
wireworm  saws  away  at  the  lower  stems  of  Pansies  and  Oama- 
tions,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter  till  the  withering  of 
the  whole  plant  makes  us  acquainted  with  our  loss.  Through- 
out the  year  larvie  of  various  kinds  thus  Uast  the  hopes  of  me 


cultivator,  by  undermining  or  destroying  the  roots ;  in  short, 
the  attacks  of  enemies  are  constant,  and  therefore  war  must  be 
interminable.  A  gardener  must  necessarily  be  a  great  destroyer 
of  life,  or  that  life,  if  spared,  will  soon  destroy  him,  I  shall  not 
enter  into  thenatmral  mstory  of  insect  enemies,  but  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  best  methods  of  extirpation  by-and-by,  so  that  the 
amateur  may  be  assisted  in  guarding  himself  against  the  annoy- 
ance of  loss. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  error  which  we  commit  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  flower  gardens  is  that  of  turning  lialf- hardy  plants 
out  into  the  borders  oefore  the  middle  of  May.  la  no  case  that 
I  am  aware  of  can  any  advantage  accrue  from  this  practice,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  plants  frequently  subtain  injuries  which 
they  are  half  the  summer  in  recovering  from.  I  may  be  told  they 
are  sooner  in  bloom,  and  this  I  grant,  because  the  cheoik  they 
receive  from  the  cold  nights  and  dry  parching  winds  is  favourable 
to  the  production  of  flowers.  But  what  is  the  bloom  ?  a  few 
miserable  spikes  on  a  more  miserable  plant,  and  a  bed  not  more 
than  half  furnished  with  foliage,  in  which  deplorable  state  the 
plants  remain  until  the  genial  showers  of  June  or  July  excite 
them  into  new  growth. 

If,  instead  of  planting  out  thus  early,  we  took  more  pains  in 
preparing  the  plants  and  the  ground  jproperly,  and  if  we  de- 
ferred planting  until  the  last  week  of  May  or  first  week  of  June, 
at  which  time  we  may  take  advantage  of  a  few  dull  days,  we 
should  find  the  plants  materially  benefited,  and  the  appearance 
of  our  gardens  on  the  whole  signally  improved.  At  that  season 
we  have  the  concurrent  advantages  of  terrestrial  heat  and  the 
warm  dewy  evenings,  which  are  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
development  of  vegetation.  The  preparation  of  plants  for  turn- 
ing-out has  been  adverted  to  in  former  articles,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  plant  ought  to  be  turned  into  the 
borders  until  it  has  been  gradually  prepared  and  inured  to  the 
open  air  for  at  least  six  weeks  from  the  time  it  was  taken  from 
the  cutting  or  seed  pot. 

Where  beds  are  stocked  with  spring-flowering  plants  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  dig  or  fork  them  over  in  the  evenings  of 
warm  days,  by  which  means  a  considerable  portion  of  heated 
soil  will  be  worked  into  them.  In  heavy  soils  on  a  wet  and 
retentive  bottom  thid  kind  of  preparation  is  indispensable.  Of 
the  plants  which  require  to  be  prepared  now  for  autumn-flower- 
ing in  the  greenhouse  or  drawing-room,  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
the  principal  one.  Directions  for  its  management  have  been 
alrefMy  given ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  amateur,  as  being  the 
least  troublesome,  to  plant  them  out  next  month  in  rich  soil, 
layer  the  tipA  of  the  oranches  in  August,  and  pot  the  dwarf 
plants  in  September,  as  will  be  detailed  at  the  proper  time,  is 
the  best  system  of  management.  The  Chrysanthemum  for  a 
low  east,  west,  or  south  wall  makes  an  excellent  covering,  and 
some  of  the  earlier  kinds  will  flower  tolerably  well  on  a  north 
wall  in  favourable  seasons,  and  give,  with  a  little  protection,  a 
good  supply  of  flowers  up  to  Christmas. 

Propagate  Scarlet  and  other  Pelar^niums  for  autumn-bloom- 
ing in  pots,  and  make  a  small  sowmg  ef  Chinese  Primula  for 
early  flowering.  Bose  stocks  for  budding  must  now  be  looked 
over,  and  have  all  their  superfluous  branches  removed;  and 
those  in  pots  would  be  benefited  by  being  plunged  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  to  get  the  roots  as  well  establisned  as  possible  before 
the  plants  are  budded.  The  propagation  of  the  Bose  by  cuttings 
I  must  defer  until  next  week. — ^W.  Eeamx. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PRESENT  WEEKS. 

ZZTCHZN  OABDBN. 

The  early  Potatoes  on  a  warm  border  are  well  through  the 
ground  and  look  very  healthy.  The  leaves  have  a  growing  look, 
not  curled  up  as  they  are  wnen  exposed  to  drying  east  winds. 
Ban  the  Dutch  hoe  through  the  ground,  and  also  drew  some 
earth  to  the  plants  with  a  draw-hoe.  There  is  great  danger  of 
frost  injuring  them  as  yet,  but  if  the  plants  are  earthed-up  they 
will  be  saved  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  cover 
them  with  sometiiing  if  the  frost  is  likely  to  be  keen.  A  pot 
inverted  over  each  plant  is  a  good  covering,  or  some  straw  thrown 
lightly  over  the  planta  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  After 
tiding  a  number  of  different  sorto  of  early  kidney  Potetoes, 
Myatt's  Prolific  has  proved  itoelf  to  be  the  earliest  and  best 
grower. 

Made  another  sowing  of  Peas,  with  Spinach  between  the  rows. 
Just  as  the  Peas  show  througn  the  ground  the  sparrows  nip 
them  off  if  tiie  rows  are  not  protected  with  wire  netting.  This 
is  no  protection  for  mice,  which  get  in  somehow  and  attack  the 
seeds  Defore  they  have  had  time  even  to  vegetete :  a  figure-of-4 
trap  is  a  good  means  of  destroying  them.  Peas  may  be  used  as 
a  bait.  Mice  do  not  take  kindly  to  Broad  Beans.  Pricked  out 
Celery  under  hand-lights :  the  plante  had  been  raised  in  heat, 
and  were  weU  hardened  off  before  putting  them  out.  The  glasses 
are  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  air  is  ad- 
mitted more  freely.  When  the  plante  are  well  esteblished  the 
glass  covers  are  kept  off  altogether,  only  covering  during  severe 
weather.    Planted  out  Lettuce,  and  mada  a  fresh  sowing;  also 
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made  sowingB  of  other  muOl  nladi,  UaabaaA  and  Greu,  Badiib, 
&o.  Small  saladinff  of  thia  oharaoAer  la  very  eaailT  prodaoed, 
a&d  for  thia  zeaeon.  oat  little  attention  la  given  to  it ;  but  it  ia 
neyertheleaa  one  of  the  important  detaila  of  a  gurdener'a  work, 
and  ahoold  not  be  overlooked.  Vegetable  Marrowa  on^ht  now 
to  be  aown  on  a  hotbed.  There  are  many  diilerent  yi&tteB  to 
aeleot  from,  but  one  lort  ia  quite  anffioient  where  ntility  ia  the 
object  in  view.  Mooie'B  VegetaUa  Cream  ia  the  beat  and  moat 
tender  when  eooked. 

FBun  XKD  roBonio  Houna. 

Cucumber  eutd  Melon  Houtee. — Onoombers  now  grow  freely, 
and  little  diffionlty  ia  ezperienoed  in  ontting  plenty  of  ezoeUent 
froit,  nor  do  we  care  mach  abont  variety ;  one  sort  ia  anfficicnt, 
and  generally  every  gardener  haa  a  variety  of  hia  own  which  he 
thxnki  better  than  other  people's.  When  the  plants  axe  grown 
in  houses  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  it  is  very  easy  to  preserve 
a  good  varie^  by  onttings,  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  keep 
it  tme.  The  finer  varietiee  of  Onoombers  are  vary  shy  in  pro- 
dnoin^  seeds,  and  this  does  not  apply  exdnsivefy  to  the  long 
exhibition  sorts.  The  best  variety  of  Telemph  is  a  very  shy 
seeder.  The  beat  Caonmbers  are  obtained  in  a  moist  atmo- 
aphere,  and  a  tempeimtore  of  from  70°  to  76"*  at  night,  lielons 
have  set  their  fnut  pretty  freely,  and  ^e  earliest  and  best 
variety  to  set  ita  froit  is  Qilbert's  Improved  Victory  of  Bath. 
This  Green-fleshed  sort  and  Soarlet  Gtem  can  be  recommended 
aa  the  best  in  their  respective  classes  for  those  who  have  not 
had  much  escperienoe  in  Melon-growing.  There  is  mooh  dif- 
larenoe  of  opinion  aa  to  the  nombez  oi  froit  that  ooght  to  be 
grown  on  a  Melon  plant.  Some  persona  woold  allow  a  single 
plant  to  matore  six  Droits,  others  woold  say  two  were  sofELcient. 
For  general  porposes  very  large  fruits  are  not  required,  and  as 
a  rule  each  plant  that  has  sufficient  space  to  develope  itaaelf  will 
bring  to  maturity  from  four  to  six  fruit.  All  tiie  flowers  on  a 
plant  should  be  set  within  twenty-four  hours  of  each  other,  so 
that  they  may  swell  evenly :  65°  is  a  very  good  night  tempera- 
tore  for  Melons. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  the  orcTutrd  house  have 
freely  set  their  froitj,  but  J^ears  and  Plums  in  the  same  house  are 
only  now  io  fuU  flower,  and  until  their  flowering  period  is  over 
it  is  better  not  to  use  the  syringe.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries 
under  glass  do  not  set  so  freely  aa  Peaches.  Strawberries  on 
the  shelves  are  throwing  up  trnssea  of  flowers ;  the  earliest  of 
them  have  been  thixmed  out.  It  reauires  a  watchful  man  to 
attend  to  Strawberry  plants  on  shelves,  and  he  ought  also 
to  thoroughly  know  his  plants.  The  pots,  if  the  plants  are 
worth  anything,  are  crammed  full  of  roots ;  and  should  the  soil 
become  overdiy,  so  that  the  ball  cracks  away  from  the  sides  of 
the  pot,  the  plant  will  suffer  very  considerably.  Use  weak 
manure  water  ever^  time  the  planta  require  watering.  They 
should  be  freely  syringed  every  morning  underneath  the  leaves. 

OBBEMHOU8E  AMD  CONSBBYATOBT. 

Si<ige  and  Fancy  Pela/rgoniums  are  now  throwing-up  their 
flower  trusses,  and  as  some  green  fly  is  to  be  found  in  the  house 
f omigating  with  tobacco  smoke  has  been  neceesary.  This  fine 
section  of  Pelargoniums  is  easily  managed ;  the  plants  require  a 
good  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  are  more  readily  injured 
by  the  lack  of  it  than  the  Zonals.  They  must  also  be  kept  free 
from  green  fly.  Should  this  pest  not  he  destroyed  before  the 
flowers  open,  it  cannot  be  dislodged  afterwards  without  ma- 
terially injunng  the  plants.  Tobacco  smoke  causes  all  the  ex- 
pandea  flowers  to  drop  their  petals. 

In  previous  numbers  allusion  waa  made  to  those  find  old 
plants  Hovea  Celsii  and  Leschenaultia  biloba  major.  They  are 
now  coming  into  flower,  and  a  few  plants  of  each  are  very 

gretty  in  small  greenhouses.  They  are  prized  for  their  distinct 
lue  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced.  Attend  to  shading 
plants  in  flower.  Primulas,  such  as  P.  oortusoidee  amosna,  and 
its  varieties  alba  and  lilaoina,  are  not  so  much  grown  aa  they 
ought  to  be ;  the  variety  amoena  is  very  far  superior  to  the 
much-lauded  P.  japonioa  aa  a  decorative  plant,  and  withal  is 
not  so  attractive  to  insect  pests. 

FLOWBB  OABDBH. 

The  lawn  requires  to  be  run  over  with  the  mower  once  a-week ; 
the  grass  grows  rapidly,  and  if  it  is  not  kept  close  its  appearance 
will  be  spoiled  for  months.  All  sorts  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Ageratums,  and  others  of  the  more  hardv 
class  of  bedding  plants  may  now  be  turned-out  in  turf  pits  u 
the  space  under  glass  is  required  for  other  plants;  of  course, 
where  the  pits  are  not  required  for  any  other  purpose,  it  will 
not  be  neceesary  to  remove  the  plants,  but  the  lights  should  be 
entirely  taken  off  during  the  day.  AltemantheraB,  Coleus,  and 
Iresine  should  vet  be  m  a  house  where  a  little  artificial  heat 
can  be  given ;  of  the  former  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  stock,  and 
have  put  in  more  cuttings  in  heat.  A.  amosna  is  the  best,  and 
the  slowest  gr6wer. 

Planted  out  the  main  collection  of  Gladiolus ;  the  ground  is 
in  excellent  condition  this  year.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  to  secure 
success  a  little  sand  is  placed  under  and  over  eacn  bulb.  Auri- 
culas are  now  in  full  beautv,  and  the  flowers  must  be  shaded 
from  the  sun  in  order  to  prolong  the  bloom. — J.  Douglas. 


BOYAL  BOTANIC  S00IBT7. 

Tka  second  spring  Show  of  this  Sodety  waa  held  yeatttday, 
and  though,  as  compared  with  its  predeoeasor,  of  less  interest, 
and  not  on  the  whole  remarkable  in  a  coltozal  point  of  view,  it 
waa  a  fairly  good  minor  Show,  and  was  favoorea  with  sommar- 
like  weather. 

Of  Boaes  in  pots  a  beautiful  group  of  nine  came  from  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea ;  Oharles  Lawson,  and  Teas  Madame  WiUer- 
moz  and  Preaident  being  eapedally  good.  In  the  nurserymen's 
daas  for  Azaleas  Messrs.  Ijane  were  first,  and  in  that  for  amateurs 
Mr.  Marcham,  gardener  to  J.  Mitchell,  Esq..  Iver.  and  Mr.  James, 
gardener  to  w.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  took  the  lead  with 
weU-flowered  plants.  For  Cinerarias  the  same  exhibitors  stood 
in  the  same  oraer.  For  Amaryllis  a  very  good  half-dozen  from 
Mr.  Harborough.  p;ardener  to  C.  Eeiser,  Esq.,  had  a  first  prize. 
Dielytra  spectabilis  from  Messrs.  Veitch  waa  well  represented, 
and  smaller  specimens  came  from  Mr.  Beevea,  Acton,  and  Mr. 
Gh.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldamid,  Bart.,  Begent's  Park. 
Messrs.  Lane,  of  Great  Berkhampatead,  had  a  finely-flowered 
dozen  of  hardy  Rhododendrons  in  12-inch  potSj^taking  a  first  prize. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to 
F.  G.  Wilkins, FiSq.,  Leyton,  included  several  excellent  specimens 
of  Orchids,  and  in  the  class  for  six  (Orchids  excluded)  the  same 
exhibitor  had  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  with  finely-developed 
spathes,  5  inches  by  4.  In  each  case  Mr.  Wheeler  was  second. 
In  Heaths  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Wheeler  were  again  the  prize- 
takers  ;  wiiilst  for  Mignonette  Messrs.  BoUisson,  of  Tooting,  had 
it  all  to  themselves. 

Highly  ornamental  miscellaneous  groups  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  and  Mr.  u-.  Wheeler;  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  Boses  in  pots  |by  Mr.  W.  Paul.  Mr.  Needier,  gardener 
to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  sent  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  species  of 
Ophrys  and  Orchis;  Mr.  James,  Auriculas  and  Pansies;  Mr 
Hooper,  of  Bath,  a  fine  stand  of  Pansies:  Mr.  Walker,  Thame^ 
Marechal  Niel  Boss  remarkably  fine  for  tnis  time  of  year ;  Mr. 
W.  Paul,  a  numerous  collection  of  variegated  Pelargoniums ;  and 
Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  a  grand  collection  ol  Clematis. 

New  plants  were  numerously  represented  in  groups  from 
Messrs.  veitch,  Williams,  and  others.  Certificates  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  Ficus  Paroelii,  Draoena  Hendersoni,  Croton 
ovalifolium,  Abotiton  Sellowianom  marmoratom.  Agave  Leo- 

Soldii,  Cattleya  gigas,  Droeera  capensis.  and  Acer  vitifolium 
avesoens ;  to  Messrs.  BoUisson  for  Hypolepis  Bergiana ;  to  Mr. 
Williams  for  Ceterach  aureum,  Gynmogramma  trianeulaxis,  and 
AmairyUis  Mooreana,  fine,  broad-petalled,  deep  scarlet ;  and  to 
Mr.  W.  Paul  for  Betula  alba  foliis  purpureis,  with,  as  shown, 
olive  leaves  ^  also  for  Boses  Perle  des  Blanches,  a  free-blooming 
white  Hybrid  PerpetuiJ;  St.  George,  dark  crimson;  and  Marie 
St.  Amaud,  very  pale  lemon.  Mr.  Parsons,  Welwyn,  had  aUo- 
a  certificate  for  ijialea  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  large,  very  fine 
form,  pale  reddish  salmon.  Messrs.  Jackman  had  like  awards 
for  Clematis  Monikata  Ok6,  large,  pale  lilac ;  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  splendid  semi-double  white;  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
violet ;  and  Mrs.  Moore,  with  extraordinarily  long  petals,  white, 
with  a  flush  of  lilac. 

A  very  nice  although  small  collection  of  Auriculas  was  sent  in 
for  the  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Metropolitan  Floral 
Society ;  and  we  were  glad  to  see  that  in  addition  to  well-known 
exhibitors  of  the  flower  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Loxford  Hall,  Bford, 
who  ia  so  vrell  known  for  his  success  as  an  exhibitor  in  anything 
he  undertakes,  took  a  leading  place.  He  took  the  first  prize  for 
six  Auriculas  with  a  fine  plant  of  Lightbody's  Bobert  Traill, 
PoppleweU's  Conqueror,  Smith's  Formosa,  Lightbody's  Meteor 
Flitf,  and  two  others.  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq., 
Beuees.  Isleworth,  was  second ;  and  the  Bev.  H.  H.  Dombrain, 
Westwell  Vicarage,  Aahford,  was  third  with  Campbell's  Pizazro, 
Hudson's  Apollo,  Headly's  George  Lifhtbody,  Sims's  Vuloan, 
PoppleweU's  Conqueror,  and  Smith's  Ne  ^us  Ultra.  In  class- 
showing,  for  one  green-edged  Auricula  the  Itov.  H.  H.  Dombrain 
was  first  with  Laucashire  Hero,  Mr.  Doiu^  second  with  Hud- 
son's ApoUo,  and  Mr.  James  third  with  Lovely  Anne.  In  grey 
edges  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  Bobert  Traill,  the  Bev.  H.  H. 
Dombrain  second  with  Bichard  Headly,  and  Mr.  James  third. 
In  white  edges  the  Bev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  was  first  with  Taylor's 
Glory,  and  Mr.  James  second  with  Smiling  Beauty.  In  selfs 
Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  Master  Hole,  Mr.  James  second  with 
Charles  J.  Perry,  and  the  Bev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  third  with 
Spalding's  MetropoUtan. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
Books  [B»  JBimmU).— Toor  eontraetion  is  nnintdligiblA. 

Bkbtlbb  on  YniES  (GtienueyK—Thoy  are  'wmtUs.  The  larger  <me  la 
Oaroalio  pidpea,  the  tivo  nnAUer  0.  oajpreua.  Use  the  remediee  dizeoted  on 
p.  S8S  of  oar  namber  pablished  on  Uie  wid  Inat. 

Dbstboyiko  Exxbts  (A  ComtarU  8uh$eriher).'-'ThB  beat  method  of 
deetroying  these  as  well  as  the  lesser  kinds  of  ant  is  to  saturate  their  nests  at 
night  with  ammonlacal  liquor  from  the  gas  works.  Yon  may  use  it  at  some 
distanoe  from  the  stems  withont  injnry  to  the  trees :  bat  if  the  nests  are  at 
their  base  we  shonld  dislodge  the  emmets  by  sprinkling  gaano,  and  when 
they  move  to  a  spot  where  ammoniaeal  liqcdd  can  be  nsel,  apply  it,  le- 
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ptttUiigMlBi«rt«liimillthe  antearsdriTBD  ■wiy<»rdflStxo7«d.  Thegnano 
riiooid  alio  bi  ipriakM  AMmd  th«  alMM  of  the  tMM.  A  fpitekUiw  viU 
nUnMtoaHiMtlMaiitotodUmTCpMttog  t^  tppMwtion  m  it  ii  wMhed  in 
fcynina. 

Pbak  Tbsh  vok  PnuLXUM  (Jtaa4l«rV-<-0B  toot  loil  Pmh  irooUL  saooaad 
on  the  Qainoe  stook  if  planted  on  the  soxfaee  and  the  roots  ooTered  with  soil 
—the  nppermoet  aboot  8  inohee  deep— tonning  a  oone  flattened  at  the  top, 
and  top-drnwtng  in  eaemer  with  ahott  mamire.  Soitabto  -noletiei  ace 
Olttop  dee  Oai'iiee,BeMrt  (HttKd,  Bean*  d'AiaaiJto,Waiiaine'i  Bon  OhrtMen, 
Beonf  Harfj,  IVindante .  d'  Antonme,  Oante  de  Lamy,  Leniee  Bonne  of 
Jew ly.  Berfcto,  MM*e  Le^Jae^  Thompeen^e,  Bewtfe  Piel,  Jwade  Wltte,  ZAphirin 
Gx^gotte,  Beigamfttte  Xiperen,  and  Ne  Pine  Menzie.  They  will  all  eneeeed 
cn&eQninee  exaept  Ifade  Loolee,  Jean  deWltte.  Beelda,KeniulIeazi8, 
I'e.wBleh 


an  beet  on  the 

BBDDZHa  PBLABOoimnn  Otkbtioobous  (XiiMi).— Zi  would  materially 
Aeek  ihfllr  gxowth  to  pbuMm  Chem  In  the  beda  with  thepote  ennk  to  the  rim. 
The  eoflle  no  debtee  ildi  and  looM.  If  it  wenAmL&iallMy  they  woold 
flHdM  ihoiter  giowMiS  and  flow  nuwa  iMely* 

Xtt  Lsa^bs  SAmi  (/.  ir.).r— The  leasee  an  probalify  parteaAed  by  the 
<atwpHlere<  eenaa  i— wt.  Oheoaing  a  diy  d«y,  ndz  1  oa.  of  white  heUeben 
powdHTWllh  a«iUonerwa*ir,aBdinthae?eaiagetlrilwenap,apdnklethe 
Ivy  thnoafa  a  nee  wateelngHaot,  making  the  leanewefc.  Itmayba 
io  npeak  ue  ^npUeatten  la  ike  eosne  of.a  week  or  ten  daya. 

VxmsAAaean  wm.  BoMmaaamm  Tosaooo  {H.  J7.).— Vha  tobaeeo 
sot  han  been  aroperiy  pwpand  lor  tnmlgstion,  or  it  would  not  ban  proved 
InjQiions  to  the  fblia^e  of  Azaieaa.  The  mode  of  pmpaiation  of  Britidi- 
giewntobaeee  le  gl^m  at  length  is  "TheOacdeneir  Teair-Book''  for  1874, 
•i«eg&  IMedwtthod*  piepamHop  It  la  net  eafe  to  we  fcr  ftiarigetlon, 
MNr  i«*  te  i^mlraalQr  affeet  the  foUa^k 

Tiiar  A«a»-B»*menM>  WUiM  Tjosam  nr  lUn  (MMiK«-Tha  tetf 
aeheemay  be  adTantageooaly  employed  on  groond  for  tqgetaUe  cope.'  It  ie 
mlnMelDe  Oalona*  Potatoea»  0Mf^pa--4n  iaet  all  hUefaea-gaiden  empa,  and 
leaqMeiaOy^oAhle  te  heavy  eolL  A  dzeaaing  «i  ineh  Siek  or  mon  wiU 
dono  harmmfaced  wllhtheeou  hytatfclngbafDn  aowlngor  plaatfasg.  Bale 
^ecaaionallar  take  Pem  that  w«»  ndrkeded  beftne  eowbg.  Two  yeen  ago 
they  eleaaedthne  nwn,  nawHagthe  rtieUaa  yondeiorlbe;  andagahitldfl 
year  they  have  tefcaii  afaw  hen  aai  thanlna  lowMyoarde  long,  hat  an 
•Hdentlyaiythlag  hat  nHiflii  Then  an  the  only  hietaneee  hi  ear  ea- 
parienn  that  thqr  han  attaehed  Bna  waU  moietened  and  thonogfafcr 
coated  with  nd  lead.  Weehonld  eonrtherow,  aaySlaehMwideandlmeh 
deep,  wMh  eoil  aahea.  II  ie  Jaet  when  the  Feaa  an  appearing  abote  groond 
thai  the  nto  take  them.  We  han  tailed  eovaring  with  natUngt  ^o*  w»  «i»*« 
and  waflad  trim  men  eOnhnL   Xc^  them  la  their  ram 


Obcbiim  (JMklU--^'T<mt  eMUdi  an  aB  BeadroMami.  Thai  with  two 
ftnrem  ie  D.  noblle,  the  lug§  aiifile  flower  la  D.  WariHaanm,  tha  email  oae 
3).  pnhJieHnm,  The  Olneamte  la  a  neyflae  ehowy  flowar,hat  aa  fwaawe 
«mJadgeaotdaanHag*a«Baf  Ithas-awphBgeeMiteibWhiehlaadielded 

tealt. 

Aimicai.4ClN4ii<nr).^-TheAarieahiwlth  wfaleh  yon  han  been  femiUar 
for  nearly  for^  yeari,  the  plent  bei^  nry  eMnmenaa  en  edghig  for  the  garden 
walki  of  poor  people,  ie  aq^eelM  dUaringftom  the  eoounoneorte  need  for  ttM 
eamepoiponin  oottagagardana.  It  laFrinRda Tlieoaa.  T«^glnit  ageed 
«haaMt«rW  eayiagltriwapamalatahw  oaaoailDamdlrthiat  eel0mr,heUt,aad 
pmlod  el  flewnfav,  to  thii  kMar  mapeot  bal^  eedlar  Uam  the  olban. 

DafDW  PUMH  worn  HUmAannt  {Mm,\i~^o  4tf  and  uiueaiw  the  flaehy 
fcagi  they  mdet  flret  be  piaeed  iaa  dey  plan  tor  tweaily^mar  hoan,  men  or 
leeB,Bothetthefmaypait  with  ahy  eapttflaane  moietan,  then  they  mey  be 
dried  between  blbuloae  papen  like  flowning  planto.  They,  howerer,  reqnJn 
atom  frefoant  ehaaging,  and  befora  the  ftingi  an  pot  away  they  moat  be  well 
vnehed  with  eoeroene  mbUmato  to  prarent  the  attaekf  of  mitw,  Ae.  1^ 
«Taiy  praotioal  detail  regarding  thla  aomewhat  difflerit  anhSeet  an**  Belean 
'^Mo.tt.   JhkniJL   seat  * Cek,  Psateneolar  Bow. 


Daaaaoanv  vmmanaaxm  {A  Okeafcire  £ad|F).~-Wlth  ol&e  aptkn  of  bloom 
itoaodoabtferyhaatotme,hatittiBOtaBaeBat  to  on  11  paoAan  Ihie 
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yxBire  (S,  J.).—U  yoa  aaod  ni  four  mon  gperimwm,  eaek  nwmbend,  wn 
will 


Iduims  MOT  Qmomam  fa).«— We  iAdoIA  eaaaldar  the 

^nwiag  paato  or  eeataea,  paohablp  ftwm  the  **  good  watai-.^    ^^  _^ ^^  _ 

fotOiv.  It  aaay  be  ttetllMao«ia*7,ati^  all  the  planto  need  la  a  proper 
oapply  of  motatore.  Water  theaa,  a»tonr  the  bolba,  bat  arooad  the  bmm  of 
the  pot,  and  plan  In  the  gveenhonn,  wliere,  if  yon  keep  tha  aoU  molat,yoa 
irin  aoon  aeeertain  whether  the^  will  yrow  or  not. 

Tuna  von  OBaaifHovaK  (Una).— In  yoor  honn,  and  with  n  narrow  a 
iKnder.  yoa  will  not  be  able  to  han  mon  flian  two  Tinea,  whieh  we  ahoold 
plant  4  feet  6  inehea  fMtm  eaeh  end.  We  woidd  take  ttme  ahoote  fram  eaoh 
Ttae  aeer  the  bottom  of  theraltar,  tmiaoBaaprii^t,aad  the  other  two  right 
tad  left  along  tlie  fnat  of  the  boon  lor  a  nfatoan  of  8  feet  6  inohee,  and 
then  op  the  roof,  iHtieh  wiU  give  yoa  thne  rode  to  aadi  Ytoe,  at  8  feet 
6  inohee  epart,  and  18  todhea  from  the  ende.  The  border  will  need  to  be  well 
■applied  with  water,  and  after  the  fliat  year  freooently  top-dnand  with  rioh 
oompoet.  A  Blaok  Hambars^  and  Bnokland  Bweetwater  (white)  woold  be 
imit4Mf. 

VnoaTABLi  Miaaow  VuLaa  (J.  L,,  Anettoa).— We  think  the  failon  haa 
trieen  from  the  u«en>W)  matity  of  atable  maann,  the  moietoxe  of  the 
eoO,  and  the  doll  aaaeen.  Phrnt  en  a  nloed  hlBeok  in  a  aoany  aheltered 
poeitina,  and  water  fna|y  in  d;^  lanathar    All  joa  need  iaa  wanner  and  drier 


TxA  Boaaa  roa  OovaKKfasMar  Wa£L  (JCp.  if.).— If  tha  wall  haa  aeonthem 
aapeet,  and  the  roof  ie  not  eorered  with  olimbera  ao  ae  to  ahade  the  wall,  it 
will  anawcr  for  Tea  Boeea;  bat  a  8-feet  wall  ie  mneh  too  low  tor  them  to  do 
any  good.  We  ehonld  han  a  border  for  elimbara  there,  and  a  ahelf  for  plante 
next  the  ^aea,  the  ettmben  being  taken  throo^  opendngs  left  to  the  uelne 
at  the  reqaiBod  plaeee.  We  do  not  noommend  any  periicalar  form  of  hooee, 
merely  wiahlng  to  han  ae  mnoh  light  or  glaaa  ae  poealble,  no  mon  woodwork 
than  ie  reqoired  for  atablUty,  and  abandant  proyirion  for  tentUatlon. 


Fnvona  {A  Bftufer).— Toor  Vaagos  hetonge  to  Agaifeoa  gambofioa  (Sl« 
Oeorge'a  Maehroom),  a  weB'kBown  edlMe  apeolee. 

HotXLe  (Idtfiii).— They  tn  fbnnd  at  the  pneent  eeaeon  fa  woody  plaeaa. 
A  large  diah  waa  eihibHed  at  Ae  laat  meeting  of  the  Boyal  HoitiealtanI 
Boeie^. 

FBUNiifa  Wai'n  7Aflimni  {E,  M.  KK--1fie  proper  mode  la  in  the  Aral 
plaoe  to  oat  oat  any  long,  ban,  old  braaohea,  and  tmto  yooogar  ahoote,  not 
neoeaearily  of  last  year'a  growth,  bat  eooh  ae  an  well  aappUed  with  ahoota, 
if  ehort  and  atabby  all  the  better;  and  falling  theM,yoong  well-ripened  ahoota 
of  laat  year  dioald  be  taken  to  rapltee  old,  btte^wom-oatDranehea.    Thlnned- 


oQtto  thla  way,n  that  tlie  ehootoor  braaahae  may  he  ahoat  6  iaehM  apart,  tt 
onlynaninetoeat-baekall  tha  aide  ahoota  to  witUn  a  eonpto  of  jointe,  ok 
ahont  an  inah  of  thair  baee,  and  to  ahorten  the  yooag  ehooto  treined-to  or 
wanted  for  ertenrion  to  fim  ripe  wood,  eotting  away  the  aoft  onxipe  jolnta. 
The  flowera  an  prodaoed  on  ehooto  of  the  enmnt  year,  ftom  apnn  of  the  old 
wood  or  the  weU-ripened  riioota  of  tha  prvrioae  year,  the  latter  affording  tha 
flneetitowera. 

FLowam-BSD  AXBiHoaniap  (fW%»  IVae).- We  nerar  Tanton  to  aoggtit 
eRiher  the  form  or  pladtiag  of  a  had  fa  a  garden  anknown  to  oa.  AU  that  w« 
Oo  ie  to  eritloin  wliat  la  poxpoead  to  ha  dona  by  the  owner. 

Ynma  aov  Favrmia  (O.  B.,  JMeU)rf— 'la  the  fiiet  phMe  the  Vine  roia  tn 
too  elen  to  eaeh  other.  Nfae  VliMe  antoe  meayfa  ahooea  Itfeetloag. 
la  a  eanil  hoon  the  aede  aaay  he  eioter  to  eoeh  other  thaa  it  woald  ha 


darinble  to  ban  them  fa  a  laxge  hoaoa.  bat  Blaok  Haoihandi  aadMaeeatof 
Aianndria  ahoald  not  be  oloeer  then  %  net  6  inohee.  The  vlnM  han  atartal 
walL  Bwnon  all  the  ahoota  from  eaoh  apar  ezoept  the  atzongeet,  ao  that 
the  leane  may  hate  epaoe  to  dsftlope  theraeelTee.  Oet  healthy  yoaag  wood 
weU  ripened  thla  year,  and  ageod  atop  of  fkalt  wiU  he  earttfa  next 


WALL-TaAima  Pfivs  Tana  (IVvo).— Ton  do  not  aay  whether  yoor  tnet 
an  young  or  old.    If  they  an  yooag  aad  han  not  ynt  filled  their  allottad 


epaae,  waan  the  yoong  ahoota  hon  grown  a  foot  or  18  inohee  yon  moat  nafl 
them  fa  to  the  ynXL,  aeneding  them  fa  a  Mieloae  manner  onr  the  regaind 
apaoe,  after  haring  thinned  them  oot  wlien  too  mneh  orowded.  The  treaa 
ttoald  be  maneged  fa  the  aonanar  fa  aodi  a  way  that  bat  little  proning  may 
be  xeqoired  fa  die  wfater.  The^  oo^  to  be  tnfaedonwIiatiB  eaEedtha 
tuk  method;  and  aa  tteficnlt  iahoaaaoa  apnn,  the  objeet  ia  to  pineh  and  prana 
thegrowtha  n  that  than  aaty  be  ztgajorip  prodaoed  over  the  tree.  Ptom 
tren  do  not  reqain  to  be  diebadded  fa  the  nme  way  ae  Peaoh  traee,  ^lieh 
on  the  yoong  wood.   InetroetlaDa  for  aammer  traatmeat  wiU  be  glran 


PBAaa  ]R)T  Suooaaoiaa  os  Hbatt  Soil  (B.  B.  B.>— Aom  the  eontanta  of 
yoor  letter  it  woold  iWtar  that  yoor  garden  ie  not  drained.  TheaoIImayha 
too  heaty,  fa  that  oannme  tnri^laamof  aUghter  oharaeter  may  1y  ndxad 
with  the  aoH.  Leaf  mooid  wooM  aln  be  of  aantoe.  Ton  might  eleo  Uft  the 
that  an  eaakaaad  aad  i  epiant  to  lighter  toam,  keeping  the  looto 
The  beet  tton  to  act  the  tMt  woald  be  fa  Honmber. 


•anaor  PBiAxaa  (J.  X).^-4iha  foltowl^en  the  beet  aaaengat  tha 
flewaring  eeotlea  (Fhloa  eoffntieoee).  hot  then  an  mocb  adapted  for  ealtnca 
fa  Sootland  than  fa  the  eoath:— John  Vajbtaelzn,  Mra.  Doig,  Pecfeetloa, 
Walter  Gmy,  William  Sirkpatriek,  Elrina,  John  Wataon,  Jamn  IDtehell, 
Pladda,  Bobert  Hennay,  The  Deaoon,  The  Qoeen,  William  Bhilr,  and  W.  W. 
Piatt  Of  the  late>flowerlng  aeetton  (P.  deeoanto),  wliieh  am  Iqr  far  the 
beet  for  the  tooth,  the  beet  an  4oqnte«  of  Bglfatee,  H.  M.  Bimona,  J.  K. 
Iioad,Prineenaf  Waiae,PilBBam  Laatoa  ef  Loaaa,  A.  F.  Baaon,  AmahiUe^ 
Aaron  Bor^ale,  GheojEr,  Comtoan  de  Chambord,  Kdith,  LierraUii,  Lothair, 
Lady  Halat,  Le  Lton,  lEoni.  Tailhurd,  Xona.  W.  Ball,  Kona.  Marin  8eiaon« 
ICona.  Idnden,  Hre.  Dombrtin,  Madame  Doam(n«  Qoeen  of  Whitn,  Qaeea 
Vtoteria,  B.  B.  Labd,  Boi  dn  Boaw,  Yeaoe,  and  YUrge  Maria. 

▼niB  Laisaaa  8BBi^n&uii»  (— — V— /Ihe  InJne  too  eaeleeod  to  at  tea 
teewhed  from  the  header  hatag  eoeeaalwly  rich  tad  rail  of  hnmaa,  and  tha 
aoote,  probably,  not  enpg^ylag  tap  to  meeft  tiaa  eoaeaain  demand  of  tha 
leam  aad  ahoota  fa  a  hot  dry  di^»  The  onlv  remedy  wiU  be  to  keep  tha 
boon  oooler  by  the  admlaalnn  of  mon  air,  and  the  floon  and  other  anrfaoea 
moiatened  three  or  mom  tlmn  a-day ;  bat  the  beet  nme4y  woald  han  beea 
a  poorer  border  oontafaing  a  gmter  jooportton  of  mineml  aabetanon  fa 
moe  of  what  we  think  then  ta^-an  aaoen  of  ngeteUe  and  aaimal  mattar. 
Yoa  might  afford  the  Vfan  a  alight  ahade  aatfl  they  naeh  the  top  of  tha 
hooee,  and  han  the  leana  and  ahaotool  aflmaerteitoreh 


AOD  Naoraaanv  {A^  7.h 
eet  fa  einetan  we  aboald  at  oan  thfa  to  two.  or  et  meet  three,  fa  OTory 
eqnan  foot  of  anrftm,  ramoring  the  amallaat,  anddo  not  agafa  thfa  ontll  they 
an  the  aize  of  wafaata,  when  it  ia  )XMj  aome  win  fSiU  flram  ftillng  to  atone; 
bat  we  ahoald  then  remoTO  one-third  of  the  amalleat,  and  that  ia  ae  many  an 
ahoold  be  remoted  aatfl  the  etonfagia  oompieted  Then  yoa  may,  if  the  trea 
ia  my  Tigotooa,  allow  two  frolt  to  eaeh  aqaan  foot  of  eorftn  eonred;  bat 
if  woek  fa  gaewth  wa  ehoald  aet  allow  mom  than  one  frait  to  emy  etoara 
foot.  If  they  en  boehM  or  pynmlda,  take  the  helglitand  width  of  the  tree 
the  parte  fomiahed  with  branohee — and  aUow  niniB  bait  to  ereiy  eaUo  foot. 
The  yfan  will  not  aaatafa  any  injary,  thoogh  the  thermometor  may  fall  to 
45^  at  nfaht ;  bat  anleea  yoa  han  phnta  that  woold  be  Injored  by  a  higher 
tempemfore,  we  ahoald  heep  the  hoon  at  MP  to  60-'  ot  night,  and  when  fa 
flower  han  it  VOP  higher  at  night.  If  only  the  aeoal  klnde  of  greenhonao 
or  oool'Tineay  Vinee,  too  need  not  hem  mon  fin  heat  than  enfflomnt  to  keep 
the  tompexatan  at  48**  at  ni|^t 

BooKwoBX  LfrxsTXD  wxTB  FuaacB  (Ladif  ifinofeor).— The  only  effeetaal 
]^an  woold  be  to  remore  the  roota  oretompe  of  the  tren  oeed  In  the  oonetrae- 
tlon.  Nothing  ahort  oi  thla  will  itoe  yon  of  the  fangoe.  We  ahoold  at  oaeo 
nmon  the  ptamta  aad  pot  them,  gmng  the  nqaind  aeoommodatlon  elee- 
where,  ootil  yoo  han  had  the  atompe  of  the  tren  token  away  aad  the  roek- 
wark  reeonetroeted  of  eteae^  The  magoe  mi^  be  kq^  onder  to  a  gnat  ex- 
tent by  baring  the  etompe  oonetantly -aatarated  irith  molataze,  bat  ae  long  aa 
they  nmafa  they  will  be  likely  to  predoee  f  angL 

PBOVAaAnao  Oaob  {An  Ini^iMivr).— Tha  beet  thing  for  yoa  woold  btf  a 
heated  oan  or  frame,  whieh  yoa  ooold  plaoe  fa  the  greenhoon  or  a  room  fa 
yoar  dweUfag.  The  bwt  that  we  know  an  thon  heated  by  a  lamp  homing 
wlaa  oU,  and  hariag  a  hot-air  ehamber  and  water  tenk.  jTor  raiaing  aeeda 
and  BtriUng  eottlnge  a  ahallow  Ikmme  ia  moot  aoitoUe. 

Irr  LsATBS  Patckbb  {T.  P.).— Theleona  yoo  eaat  hare  the  creen  odlonr^ 
fag  matter  of  their  opper  aoxfam  deatroyed  by  a  speelM  of  red  epider 
(Aearoa),  iriiidh  ia  oommon  to  Irj  aad  tiie  Goowbeny ;  the  latter  thla  year 
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hKrtng  the  yonog  iMvetf  mad*  groj  from  its  laTigM.  We  shoold  eat  the  Ivy 
5**  ooM^th  a  peir  of  sheers,  removiog  and  burning  every  leaf;  after 
dMnog  the  wall  of  any  leavee  and  mbbiah  that  may  have  aooomtdated, 
moge  the  vraU  with  Boe|Miida  itnAned,  employing  a  gardaa  engine,  so  as  to 
drive  it  with  ioree  amiaat  the  Ivy  or  vraU;  after  a  day  ^yiinge f eveihlj  with 
irater.  whieh,  appUed  oeearioMUy  is  diy        '       "    ' 


this  pest  imd«r  ^^  »•»«»*»  wm«^ 

SxBPHAKoxM  XK  CJonxBTAzoMr  {A^hol^Vsltm  jwu  eoniemilcry  has 
Oe  temperature  of  a  stove  the  Stephaootis  will  not  saoeeed,  as  it  reqaixes  a 
mk  moist  heat  It  would  probably  winter  in  a  eonservatory  kept  dry.  We 
have  seen  it  finely  grown  te  a  winn  tlnery  whteh  from  February  to  September 
had  atemperatim  little  below  that  of  the  etove,  mtd  in  winter  it  had  no 
Bwre  water  than  avOaieBl  to  kMpthaleMWfiMafa.    Seep  it  in  the  ilove. 


OanuixooaB  ahb  Honiovas  iMteasiMairra  (J.  8, 8.). , 

of  your  honseawi  shown  by  tha^plan  an  the  weret  poeaiUa»  aa  the 
part  of  the  area  is  taken  up  h^  paths  TlMhawNi»  we  presuaMi  is  intsaded  to 
be  a  span.  We  should  have  it  a  haU-span,  whloh  would  give  you  a  grseter 
he^ht  at  the  baok,  or  say  7  feet;  the  front  may  be  6  feet  high,  3  feet  6  inehsa 
of  brickwork,  and  the  some  of  wood  and  glass.  Ttie  back  put  of  the  roof  may 
haaboat6feet,iriih  ISinehea  of  the  i^per  part  to  open  the  entfafe  length, 
amda]K>the  whole  of  thefrqnt  vpri^^part  of  the  gteenhoose,  the  top  vas». 
tilalian  being  sufieient  for  the  stove  or  hottMMue^  The  front  roof  Ughta  wooM 
seed  to  be  about  9  feet  6  inohee  long.  We  should  have  a  front  stage  8  feet 
vide,  with  a  border  beneath  of  the  samep  width,  SKtendlng  the  entire  length  of 
both  houses.  We  should  have  the  greenhouse  bordsr  eommunioating  wnh  an 
ontaide  one  by  having  the  waB  arohed.  In  fbte  fltmetnie  we  wouM  have 
Ttaiea,phmtlug  them  in  the  border  Iniide  flia  hooee,  and  bringing  the  eanee 
UwBOc^afeitaKSBeut  infthaahelvee  tothaiootwlNa;  Phmt  the  end  Tinea 
ISfaieheafrem  theend,and  thaothers  al neai^ S feet 6 inetea  at«Bt,iriiMi 
^  give  you  five  T^ee,  whieh  maf  be  three  BhMk  Haobnighs,  one  Foatec^ 
White  Seedlino,  and  one  BueUand  Sweetwater.  Theee  would  ripen  in  the 
snenhonae  with  Httle  artiftefad  heat  Next  the  front  boitfer  have  the  path 
a  feet  6  inohes  wide,  whioh  wiU  leave  yon  7  feet  ior  baok  step  staging.  The 
doors  would  have  to  eorreqxmd  with  the  path,  eo  that  you  will  have  but  one 
yelk  thfough  the  two  heoeeeb  Over  the  path  yon  eoukL  have  a  sheH  for  bed- 
dingplante.  no  holler  yon  show  hMtd*  the  hooaai  these  is  no  ohjeoHsn  to 
this  if  dost  be  kept  down  end  snMfea  do  not  Me^^.  B  wUhfn  the  henee  have 
it  beneath  the  stage  at  one  end  of  the  stove,  and  the  pipe  flue  from  It  along 
the  beek  of  the  stove  and  gieenhonee;  eodt  whesa  you  show.  The  jdpee  we 
should  not  have  larger  than  8-inch,  and  two  rows  all  round  the  gree^iouse 
would  not  be  too  manQT  in  severe  wnatker.  They  nay  be  taken  nearly  en  the 
level,  but  with  a  slight  rise  so  as  to  allow  of  the  air  rising  to  the  highest 
point,  where  there  diould  be  an  oh-  pipe,  anS  from  thenoe  baek  to  the  boiler 
the  pipe  may  be  on  the  aame  lovel  as  the  other,  and  Jaet  at  the  boliv  drap 
dlreet^totheboikrsetnnAp^n.  IVir  thebolhonse  you  will  iMedJ0av8-iBa& 
pipee  along  the  front  and  two  at  the  baok  In  additicai  to  the  grsenhonae  pteee, 
which  will  give  heat  in  the  hotbtyoae  wimn  at  work.  The  greenhoqee  pipes 
Aould  be  provided  with  valves  on  both  the  flow  and  return  pipes,  so  as  to 
thnt-off  the  heat  when  not  requhed.  Ton  oouM  arrange  for  a  propagating 
bed  in  the  stove  where  most  convenient,  for  which  twopipes  covered  with 
9  Inohes  of  rubble  woidd  be  snttdant  lor  boMem  heat  We  should  net  hs(ve 
Tines  in  the  hottwnse,  b«t  you  mj|^  have  Onsambsn  or  Mdana.  If  yon 
have  Yines  you  will  need  |n  ontalda  border,  end  the  fn»i  aaabes  to  take  ont 
80  as  to  allow  of  the  Tinea  being  introduced  and  removed  from  the  houee  aa 
required.  Muscat  Hamburgh  and  Muaoat  of  Alexandria,  with  Madresfteld 
Oonrt  would  suit  for  the  hothouse.  The  pipee  In  Che  stove  or  hothouse  ought 
to  have  en^oratkm  trougha.  Ton  might  grow  Peaches  In  the  greeohoaae  for 
*  year  or  two,  but  alter  the  "^neo  oeoqpy  the  MOf  It  will  be  too  ehaddL 

BxjtvLY  OF  TnosTMiBUH— LABOim  WrnvmRtm  (M,  F.).^To  aopply  the 
number  of  persontf  you  name  with  vegetables  you  would  need  two  aasea  ol 
kitehen  garaen,  presuming  aervanta  aae  indudad.    To  keep  the  gsrdsna  and 

Sond  in  order  you  will  require  three  labourers,  two  under  gBcdeners,  and  a 
td  working  gardener,  along  with  a  boy  or  garden  woman. 

WsBD  AxoMoaT  ChftAas  (Welbfi)^—^kb  weed  being  of  s  fut  orseping 
duaeeterwinbediffleidttogetxid  of.  We  know  of  nodklng  better  than  emr 
ploying  women  or  boys  with  knives  to  ent<ip  tbe  weed  by  the  roots,  taUng 
SWS7  we  oreeplBg  parte  with  the  hand.  A  good  lap  dsessJag  of  rtoh  eouipest 
or  well-rotted  manure  may  be  given;  ihAs,  1^  eneonsaginf  fha  (fomtk  ef  the 
grass,  would  enable  it  ovespowar  the  weeds. 

I>APBnB  nnnoA  nimBA  Bum  «»  flmon  (A  r.).-<OBl  It  down  ails* 
flowering;  each  ahoot  to  within  four  or  ak  epea  of  thaireti^alMaa  the  main 
stem ;  but  you  may  need  to  cut  some  shorter  and  leaive  otheia  knger,  so  as  to 
produoe  a  compact  plant  Keep  it  rather  dxj  at  the  root,  bat  sprinkled  over- 
head twice  daily  with  water,  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  an  inch  or  two 
long  lepot,  loooanlBg  the  sidea  of  the  ban  and  removing  any  looas  strfL  Pot 
in  Om  same  siae  of  pot,  or  one  that  WiU  aOew  of'»  UMIalveahsattall  aoond 
the  baU.  Thenl«at  ehonld  be  shaded  from  briglit  aan,  and  kept  molat  nntU 
it  is  again  established,  And  it  should  be  carttftuly  watered,  keeping  it  no  mare 
than  moist  until  the  roots  are  working  liasly  in  the  fieeh  soil,  ae  ae^  be 
known  by  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  tlMn  water  more  copiously. 

OzBANiux  LfiATBs  Sfottxd— Stsimona  (r.  •71  TT.).— The  Geranhun 
leaves  have  the  appesxanee  of  being  infested  with  thrips,  fbr  irtdoh  flU  the 
house  with  tobaeeo  smoke,  shutHng^m  dtoeelp  en  a  calm  evening,  i  ~  ~ 
the  foliage  of  the  plants  dry  but  the  noer  wat    Water  eidtr  at  tibe 


lequiied,  watering  overhead  in  the  evenAng,  and  admitting  afar  eaity  in  Hm  day 
so  as  to  have  the  leaves  dry  before  the  snn  sets  powerfidly  upon  them.  Wo 
approve  of  syringing  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  gvowtn,  with  Ftens, 
morning  and  eveoing,  but  some  plante  are  injured,  therefore  judgment  must 
be  exercised.  The  Oold  and  Bilver  Ferns,  CBwHanthes,  KottuMhlsnas,  and 
most  kinds  with  hairy  leaves,  fhooah  reqniring  great  moisture,  are  poeittvoly 
injured  hf  syringing,  also  some  kinds  of  ftno^foMaged  plants.  When  in 
flower  and  at  rsat  plante  ought  not  to  be  syringed. 

Gab  HxATno  (/.  JfEaobsnMeV-^Writo  to  Ifo.  fflmBwirt»uij»  iwnnioagar* 
Lower  Norwood,  and  state  size,  4ke.|  of  yowr  idaat  house. 

Fuiffoz  IS  Cucnunn  Faakb  (J.  X*).^Xhe  Ave  qpeefansna  aant  aia  aU 
oommon  Mushrooms. 

Maooots  om  Psab  Taama  (WMtlep  HOI).— They  axe  the  larvn,  nrebably, 
of  a  small  moth,  Pedieea  anguotlorana.  Dost  the  leaves  and  nossome 
thoroughly  with  treeh  irinte  hellebore  powder,  and  repeat  it  If  neeessary. 

OxuBB  ABOUT  STBAWBBBBiBa  {8.  ZWfier)^— Tho  pay  gmbe  whieh  eat 
through  the  stems  of  your  fitznwbeoRiss  are  the  larvw  ef  the  aene-fliy  or 
daddy-longlegs,  TIpula  .olentcea.  Thi  gruba  are  called  Yjg  ax^aaen 
"  Leather-Jackets,"  on  account  of  the  toughness  of  their  skins.  We  believe 
that  the  best  eourse  to  pursue  is  to  hsve  the  earth  stirred  with  a  knffe  round 
MMh  plant,  and  the  grabs  art  readily  czpoiedr 


POULTST,   BEE,    AND   TIftEOV   OHBOHOIiE. 


IMPBOVING  FAJtM  POULTBT. 

I  m  gUd  to  Me  ttmt  BooMone  htm  tdhsn  «n  ^l^^^  ^  o*' 
efforts  to  indnoe  farmers  and  cottagers  to  improve  their  bread  of 
poultry,  and  it  is  by  making  a  beginning  that  improvements  are 
likely  to  be  effeoted.  From  my  own  expefianoe  farmers  (I  do 
not  speak  without  exception)  wul  not  breed  Brahmas,  the  eggs 
being  too  Bmall  and  xn|iiifioieBt  in  smmbers,  nad  tlM  birds  when 
dead  do  not  show  thift  beMitiftil  whiteness  so  ehamoteristio  ot 
the  I>orkiiig,  md  whioh  is  so  pleaeaBit  to  the  eya  of  mateir- 
fairrilias  wban  going  to  muika^^^  ooone,  I  leier  to  tha  manner 
in  which  fowls  ai»  dressed  in  Yamooth  aazke4,  not  the  breast^ 
ito.,  just  stripped,  bnt  beamtifally  dressed  and  ready  for  th* 
spit  French  will  not  suit  theai,  b^ng,  as  ttiey  say,  too  ngly^ 
and  thezn  is  no  donbt  it  is  a  difficidt  qnestion  to  know  what  to 
provide.  I  do  not  think  yon  ceuld  indnoe  them  to  pnrohasa 
oM0s-bred  fowls.  Dorkings,  as  a  rale,  are  the  lawvttea,  and  I 
know  a  fanner  who  some  ywM  sgo  had  a  fine  let  of  Dorkingn 
in  his  lannyard ;  Dorkings  he  has  still,  and  I  have  no  donbt 
tiiey  are  the  same  stook  (I  eaanet  speak  nosHlTely  on  this  pointy 
jndging  from  Mpearanoes,  the  ooekeMis  being  no  bigaer  than 
HambughSyStiutheygotoinaitetagoodoeloiir.  ItriedhasdtO' 
induce  another  fanner  to  pwehaae  Dorking  jmHets  and  a  Brahma 
ooeke(sel.  The  DorUngs  snited,  but  tkie  yeUow-lagged  oook 
woold  not  attheogh  I  aasnied  him  that  the  piegnny  wonld  maka 
as  good  buxis  lov  table  as  the  pore  Dorking,  hav^  had  them 
mvself ;  and  from  aboni  the  Itet  of  October  tUl  the  end  ol  tha 
following  Augnst  I  had  2608  e^^  from  sixteen  pnUets,  which 
also  included  a  few  of  them  hatehing  and  rearing  chickens.  I 
also  had  great  ^iBeulty  in  disposing  of  twenty  Brahma-Doridng; 
oookerels  to  a  dealer  who  did  not  Hke  the  yellow  tinoe  tha 
birds  possessed  when  alive ;  therefore  I  quite  agree  witii  Mr. 
Gh>od6nough,  that  it  would  be  better  for  farmers  Iftiemselvea  to 
(»oss  them,  but  I  do  not  think  to  make  a  class  for  Brahma- 
Dorkings.  I  am  sure  any  eommi'ttee  (I  speak  as  one  of  our  own> 
are  only  too  glad  if  any  gentitoman  weuSd  throw  out  hints  for 
their  own  and  others'  benefits.  I  beg  to  inform  Mr.  GkxMtenou^h 
that  the  class  will  be  open  to  the  kmgdom,  and  he  will  find  ua 
No.  680  (advertisement  that  the  birds  shown  axe  to  be  hatched 
in  1874,  which  will  thus  seaare  yonng  birds.— W.  J.  Nutmam^ 
Oreat  Ya/rmouth, 


BEABING  CHICKENS  ABTIFICIAIiLT. 

I  BEAD  in  Tn  JouBNiiL  €9  HoaTiouiiTuan  of  April  9th  a  rephp 
to  a  querist  respeoting  three  ohiohena  with  leg-weaknem,  ana 
which  had  been  uroodMup  with othen  wader  anactiftaial  mother,. 
some  remarks  so  ooDdemnatoxy  of  Ifaa  aitiAflial  sytem  of  read- 
ing, that  I  venftum  to  ask  yen  in  justioe  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing, since  not  only  has  our  name  been  largely  associated  with 
this  matter,  but  the  mother  used  by  yaw  querist  is  one  mada 
under  ovv  own  dursotion.  The  atatsnent  runs  thua:-^"Aitip- 
fleial  mothers  for  ohsohem  are  l&e  bahy-iBmyng  for  ofaikhma 
^mere  apologies  for  the  real  thing.  We  wonder  more  asa 
net  similariy  aflbeted.  We  have  seen  tiuraaands  el  chiokena 
reaied  in  this  way  yean  aco,  and  it  was  paiaMly  ervidant  withp 
tiMm  aU  that  something  nad  gana  wrona  with  tham.  Benaa 
oarried  their  heads  on  one  side,  seaaa  were  aauMa-jointed.  maoF 


hump-baoked,  and  the  saoeeaslnl  were  small  and  attennatea 
thaaghald."  This  is  a  tsrxiUe  indiotmant ;  bmtalittle  attention 
wiU  shew  that  itaie  striatmas  are  wide  ol  the  nocnt.  !Cha 
writer  truly  may  be  acquainted  with  no  artificial  moner  aapabia 
ol  prodnamg  good  results,  bat  in  this  lias  no  argument  ior  or 
agmast  one  at  irtiiefa  lie  knows  nothing. 

We  can,  however,  in  complete  relutatkm  ol  the  first  statemeut- 
made,  point  either  to  ttie  ephuena  el  many  fanciers  wttQ  hsva» 
withaat  eaeeption,  preMoanoad  our  ahioka  to  be  at  least  equal  in 
hrighdaem,  akianwwBa,  aad  health  to  any  whieh  they  have  ever 
seen,  or  to  the  eq^arianee  of  these  who  hvpa  aeoeptod  ear 
aasiBtanoe,  aad  whose  chMv  this  seaaon  are  being  brought  u^ 
upon  our  plan,  or  to  our  own  axpeiieaee.  With  ohioha  under 
htaas  we  hM  fair  suooesa,  bat  many  deaths  oocanadeaah  season, 
our  fate  being  in  this  }uat  similar  to  tiiat  uni versaiUy  emterienoed 
under  the  nfSnral  system.  Feeling  diasatiBlacttosi,  ana  thinking: 
that  some  advantage  would  be  aained  eouU  stsady  heat  be  sop- 
nlied  to  the  ohioks,  we  cradnauy  reached  our  present  method. 
Dmring  1872  we  had  one  death;  1678,  none;  1874,  to  the  present 
time  one.  We  ask  whether  any  faneier  existiDg  ean.  with  tha 
THual  method,  show  such  a  eiean  bill  of  health  ?  And  sinoa 
death inayaong  aubjeet  is  but  the  ouhnination el  disease,  wa 
may  suppose  our  chidsi  to  rank  hif^  in  eenditlon  as  weU  aa 
health.  Does  not  our  success  in  shmng  prove  this  ?  For  eec* 
asnp&e,  did  any  of  those  birds,  of  whieh  twenty-ene  oame  into 
the  -pnab  Mat  auac|ng  the  last  two  shows  at  the  Orvatal  Palace, 
and  not  one  of  whion  had  the  earn  of  a  hen  for  an  hour,  rejoice 
in  "  double  jointo ''  er  "  hump-backs  f"   Again,  it  is  univexsally 
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admitted  that  onr  stock  is  of  yeiy  large  siie,  and  not  "  small 
and  attenuated : "  polleti  at  twenty-seven  weeks  8  lbs.  in  weight, 
are  not  so  small  that  we  need  be  ashamed.  It  is  known  that  we 
had  the  largest  oookerel  at  the  last  Palace  Show. 

In  oondnsion,  we  do  not  invite  mere  gossipers.  bat  all  who 
are  really  interested  are  here  at  all  times  welcome,  but  especial^ 
do  we  ask  the  writer's  inspection  of  onr  anrangements.^F. 


INTELLIGENCE  OP  DUCKS. 

Ohb  evening  we  had  a  party  of  friends.  It  was  summer  time, 
and  the  drawins-room  glass  aoors  which  open  on  the  lawn  were 
set  open.  A  lady  went  to  the  piano  and  commenced  playing. 
No  sooner  was  there  a  pause  in  the  masi3  than  two  Ducks,  who 
had  hy  some  means  got  into  the  room,  rose  from  under  one  of 
the  chairs  beneath  which  they  had  hidden  themselves,  and 
waddled  all  over  the  room,  quacking  loudly.  Of  course  every- 
one laughed,  when  someone  su^Kested  that  the  music  should 
xeoommence.  No  sooner  did  it  oo  so  than  the  Ducks  crouched 
down,  perfectly  silent  whilst  it  continued.  We  repeated  this 
experiment  several  times,  always  with  the  same  result.  That 
it  was  not  surprise  or  fear,  but  liking  for  the  music,  which 
induced  this  behaviour,  was  afterwards  proved;  for  on  after- 
oooasions  these  same  Ducks  would,  upon  hearing  someone 
touch  the  piano,  leave  the  field  and  come  across  to  the  drawing- 
room  open  doors,  and  even  into  the  anteroom  to  listen. 

Once,  very  late  at  nicht,  jnst  as  we  were  passing  through  the 
hall  to  ffo  up-staJxB.  we  neard  a  great  noise  of  Ducks.  It  so  hap- 
pened toat  my  husoand  was  carrying  a  large  paraffin  lamp,  and 
BO  sooner  did  the  strong  light  appear  in  the  hall  than  the  noise 
very  much  increased.  I  opened  a  door  which  led  into  the  gar- 
den, and  no  sooner  had  I  done  so  than  a  Duck  positively  rushed 
into  the  hall  dose  to  my  feet,  quacking  most  vociferously,  her 
eyes  glaring,  and  she  beating  her  wings  and  moving  her  head 
about  in  great  agitation. 

My  husoand  turned  out,  and  went  into  the  garden,  carrying 
the  large  lamp,  and  immediately  the  Duck  followed  him.  Out- 
side she  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  Ducks,  young  and  old ; 
but  the  old  dnko  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  next  morning  he  was  discovered  amongst  the  bushes, 
alive,  but  somewhat  injured,  having  evidently  been  caught  by  a 
dog,  who  had  dropped  nim  upon  hearing  the  alann  and  seemg 
the  light  approaching. — ^B.  M.  M.  (in  Land  and  Water.) 

CANARY  TROUBLES. 

Hebe's  a  pretty  state  of  things !  Bead !  **  Those  I  am  inter- 
ested in  eat  their  eggs,  fight  each  other  off  their  nests,  and, 
althouirh  there  axe  many  eggs  laid,  there  are  no  young  ones  pro- 
duced." The  whole  establunment  seems  to  be  demoralised.  As 
for  Canaries  eating  their  eggs,  there  is  no  cure  for  it  It  used  to 
be  the  custom  to  blow  an  egg  and  fill  it  with  cayenne  pepper, 
under  the  idea  that  a  taste  would  leave  such  an  unpleasant 
impression  as  would  check  such  highly  improper  proceedings. 
But  now  we  find  they  are  so  fond  of  it  that  if  they  thought  their 
eggs  contained  such  a  delicacy,  the  chances  axe  they  would  eat 
them  still  more  greedily.  So  that's  no  use,  and  I  don't  know 
what  is.  But  this  fighting  has  a  suspidous  appearance.  How 
many  hens  are  there  together,  I  wonder?  Aiidl  wonder  also 
wheiher  it  be  not  possible  they  are  all  hens,  a  lot  of  old  maids 
fighting  and  scratching  among  themselves.  All  Canaries  that 
sing  are  not  cocks.  I  once  had  a  Cinnamon  bird  which  would 
let  down  its  win^  and  sine  the  "proud  song"  over  hens  most 
lustily;  but  it  laid  eggs,  i  should  advise  you  to  get  another 
oook.  Assuming  you  nave  several  birds  in  one  cage  or  in  an 
aviaiT,  it  is  evident  the  cook  bird  you  have  is  not  master  of  his 
own  house.  The  new  comer  will  soon  explain  matters  satisfac- 
torily. If  yon  have  many  hens  in  one  plaoe  ^pply  plenty  of 
nest  boxes,  for,  when  they  are  open  to  ohoose,  two  or  three 
tenants  often  take  a  fancy  to  the  same  house,  and  hence  arises 
a  scene  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  Dr.  Watts  was  not  in  the 
fancy.  This  propensity  to  live  in  tenemented  houses  is  one  of 
the  great  drawbacks  to  the  aviary  system  of  breeding  birds.  It 
always  ends  in  a  "  row  on  the  stain." 

Now  read  agiUn  I  "  I  am  troubled  with  the  parasite,  that  pest 
of  the  Canary  fancy,  and  I  find  the  old  proverb  almost  verified, 
that  '  where  Unan  is  one  there  is  a  tiionsaad.'  They  literally 
swarm."  My  first  impression  on  reading  this  was  one  of  deep 
sympathy  for  the  sufferer.  Fancy  any  person  literally  swarming 
with  the  thin«  I  I  was  goiag  to  prescribe  a  bath,  a  venr  hot 
bath,  a  general  disinfecting  of  the  person,  and  all  artiolM  of 
clothing  and  bedding  to  be  destrovea.  But  I  read  farther.  *'  I 
have  oftentimes  f dt  indined  to  dust  the  baskets  and  nests  in 
my  breeding-cages  with  black  sulphur,  but  have  been  restrained 
tlmmgh  fear  lest  it  should  be  injurious  dther  to  the  birds  them- 
sdves  or  to  the  egos."  It  is  not  so  bad  as  I  thought.  First  of 
all  bum  your  nest-baskets,  and  never  use  such  things  again. 
Ton  oould  not  possibly  offer  a  greater  inducement  to  these  pests 
to  take  up  their  abode  with  you.    Baskets  are  a  thing  of  a  bygone 


day.  The  mention  of  them  implies  that  you  usei  the  ordinary 
London  breedins-cage,  with  the  two  closets  at  one  end  and  holes 
cut  for  a  sort  ox  haud-basin-kind  arrangement  of  nest.  When 
the  parasites  get  into  these  cages  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
exterminate  them,  as  these  little  dosets  are  not  easy  of  access. 
I  would  advise  you  to  scrape  the  cage  if  it  is  whitewashed,  and 
then  thoroughly  scald  it.  If  the  washhouse  copper  is  large 
enough,  get  it  under  weigh,  and  immerse  the  cage  in  boilizut 
water ;  then  scrape  and  paint  it  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of 
bi-chloride  of  mercury.  Any  chemist  will  mix  you  a  bottle. 
G^t  it  well  into  the  craoks.  and  when  dry  whitewash  the  inside 
of  the  cage  and  varnish  tne  outside,  fieplaoe  the  basket-nest 
with  onci  made  of  tin,  with  a  perforated  smo  bottom,  and  lined 
with  thick  felt,  which  can  be  stitched  in.  Supply  no  building 
material.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  any  stragglers  which  may 
still  be  on  the  bodies  of  the  birds.    During  the  day  they  will 

St  under  the  ledge  of  Uie  nest,  at  the  end  of  the  perches,  on 
e  top  and  bottom  of  the  door  where  it  all  but  touches  the 
frame,  between  the  back  of  the  cage  and  the  wall,  into  any  sly 
comer,  from  which  they  must  be  dislodged  and  submitted  to 
gentle  pressure.  It  is  manifest  that  the  less  ornamental  work 
there  is  about  a  cage  the  better,  as  it  only  affords  a  hiding-plaoe 
for  one  of  the  grestest  nuisances  the  Canary  breeder  has  to  put 
up  with.  Should  you  at  any  time  observe  a  white  powdery 
appearance  about  a  crack  or  joint,  just  i>as8  the  varnish  brush 
over  the  place.  The  tenants  wiU  at  once  quit  their  den  and  be 
taken  on  the  "  oatch-'em-alive-oh ! "  principle.— W.  A.  Bulkstob. 

Hbbbfobd  Poultbt  Show,  1874. — A  Poul^  Show  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  Herefordshire  A^cultnral  Society's 
Show  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  August.  Entries  to  dose  on  the 
21st  of  July.  

MR.  PBTTIGREW  ON  THE  QUEEN  BEE. 

In  an  article  in  last  number  on  the  queen  bee  by  lir.  Petti- 
grew  he  prefaces  his  subject  thus — "  What  a  volume  of  interest 
and  marvd  we  should  have  in  a  fuU  and  accurate  record  of  the 
birth,  character,  and  career  of  a  queen  bee  I  But  who  can  write 
it  ?"  and  forthwith  he  proceeds  to  state  **  a  few  things  known 
about  queens"  forthe  Deneftt  of  "young  beginners  and  unin- 
formed people." 

So  far  so  good ;  but  unfortunatdy  some  of  these  few  things 
said  to  be  kzu)wn  about  queens,  stated  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  that 
artide,  are  so  erroneous  and  imaginary,  and  withal  so  contrary 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  bee  as  understood  and  known  by 
many  of  us  after  not  a  little  study  and  observation,  that  Mr. 
Pettigrew  will  excose  my  pointing  them  out  to  him  for  his  re- 
condderation,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  from  him 
the  means  by  which  he  came  to  such  oondosions  so  boldly 
enunckkted. 

But  first  let  me  say  that  I  have  perused  with  pleasure  severs  1 
of  Mr.  Pettigrew's  articles  on  the  practicd  work  of  the  apiary : 
and  though  not  coinciding  with  many  of  his  plans,  views,  and 
recommendations,  some  of  which  I  have  before  adverted  to,  yet 
they  uumistakeably  show  that  the  writer  is  not  only  a  ^reat 
entnusiast  in  bee-keeping,  but  an  experienced  and  intelhgent 
practical  apiarian.  Judgmg,  however,  from  the  more  recent 
articles  in  uie  Journal,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  as  Mr.  Pettigrew 
quits  the  practical  part  of  the  apiary,  his  terra  eognita,  the 
management  of  the  Bee,  and  enters  into  the  higher  and  more 
abstruse  subject  of  its  natural  history,  he  will  be  found  steerins 
his  vessd  (as  is  already  the  case)  into  unknown  seas,  and  will 
be  in  danser  of  foundering  even  midway  his  projected  voyage, 
and  bringing  himself  and  some  of  his  more  inexperienced  crew 
to  grief.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  such  a  catastrophe,  is  the 
object  of  this  article. 

Here  are  a  few  of  Mr.  Pettigrew's  assertions.  "  One  of  the 
most  wonderful  things  seen  in  tne  economy  of  a  bee  hive  is  the 
fact  that  a  queen  bee  is  reared  to  perfection  in  fourteen  days, 
whereas  a  common  working  bee  produced  from  the  same  kmd 
of  eggs  is  twenty-one  days  m  the  celL" 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  queen  bee,  it  is  not  in  fourteen  days  she 
arrives  at  maturity,  but  on  the  sixteenth  day;  and  the  worker 
is  not  twenty-one  days  in  the  cell,  but  it  comes  forth  a  peifeot 
insect  on  the  twentieth  day. 

Again :  Mr.  Pettigrew  says,  "  If  a  hive  lose  its  queen,  the 
bees  of  that  hive  take  eggs  set  in  worker  cells  and  plaoe  them  in 
royal  cells,  and  then  convert  them  into  perfect  princesses,"  &e. 

Now,  when  a  hive  loses  or  is  deprived  of  its  queen  at  a  time 
when  no  jnreparation  is  made  for  such  a  contlngenoy,  the  bees 
do  not  trimsf er  eggs  from  worker  cells  to  royal  cdls.  as  is  alleged 
by  Mr.  Pettigrew.  They  fix  upon  a  worm  generally  not  more 
than  three  da^s  dd,  demolish  the  three  contignous  oeUs,  and 
raise  around  it  horizontally  a  cylindricd  enduisurB.  which  in 
lengthening  they  change  into  a  verticd  podtion,  working  down- 
waras  till  it  presents  a  stalactite  appearance ;  and  thus  therovd 
cell  is  completed  and  sealed,  ana  the  converted  lar?a  in  due 
time  comes  forth  a  royd  princess. 

Again :  Mr.  Pettigrew  says,  "  Where  two  swmns  are  united 
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the  beoB  donbOMS  In  mott  instanoei  destroy  one  of  them  to 
prevent  a  oattle."  In  inoh  oironmBtancei  I  have  to  point  out 
that  the  qneeoe  are  never  allowed  to  do  battle,  and  one  of  the 
qaeens  is  always  deetroyed  by  the  bees. 

Agahi.  Mr.  Pettigrew  says,  "  But  really  does  she  [the  queen] 
lay  and  set  her  eggs  in  the  oells  ?  Most  writers  think  and  assert 
that  she  IS  not  assisted  by  the  bees  in  this  work.  We  differ  in 
opinion  from  almost  everybody  else  on  this  point,  and  believe 
that  the  bees  do  auist  in  the  &tribmtion  and  setthigof  the  egss 
laid  by  the  queen,  for  she  frequently  lays  two  or  three  eggs  in 
one  oell,  and  the  snpemnmeraries  are  removed  by  the  bees,  and 
we  think  set  in  nnooonpied  cells.  Besides,  a  qneen  has  not 
power  to  retain  her  em,  they  come  so  fast." 

^^*?Sl?P""®"  and  beliefi,  let  me  say,  have  no  foundation  in 
(J  «  aaeen  requires  no  such  aid  as  is  here  suggested  by 
Mr.  Pettimw.  I  have  often  watched  and  carefully  noted  the 
movements  of  the  queen  when  eneaged  in  the  important  and 
interesting  duty  of  ovipositing.  In  a  normally-peopled  hive, 
and  with  adequate  space,  she  does  her  laborious  work  with  in- 
stucfave  accuracy;  and  when  on  examination  she  finds  an  egg 
already  m  the  cell  she  passes  on  to  another,  and  very  seldom 
indeed  any  irregularity  or  misteke  occurs.  In  limited  space  and 
witii  limited  workers  her  instinot  no  doubt  is  affected  preju- 
didaUy,  and  abnormal  ovlposition  is  the  result ;  but  in  such 
oases  we  cannot  wonder  to  find  more  than  one  egg  in  a  cell,  and 
to  see  her,  under  the  prompting  of  Nature's  laws,  involuntarily 
M  It  were,  drop  her  eggs  on  the  combs  which  she  is  traversing. 
The  bees  may  destroy  or  eat  the  supernumerary  eggs,  but  they 
certainly  never  transfer  them  to  other  cells. 
^  Yet  again  Mr.  Pettigrew  says,  "Who  has  not  seen  and  admired 
m  a  xinioomb  hive  the  vifliUnt  attention  of  the  bees  attending 
the  queen  as  she  moves  about  the  hive  ?  Three  or  four  of  them 
have  their  heads  towards  her  abdomen,  apparently  watohing  for 
and  catohinff  the  eggs  as  they  drop  from  her.  We  therefore 
come  to  the  belief  that  the  bees  hdp  in  the  distribution  of  the 
egn ;  and  we  all  know  that  bees  take  esgs  from  worker  oells 
and  set  them  in  royal  oells  when  they  wisn  to  raise  queens." 

In  regard  to  this,  I  can  only  say  for  myself  that  I  have  no  such 
knowledge  as  is  here  attributed  to  all  apiarians,  and  regard  the 
whole  matter  as  a  complete  chimera. 

Once  more.  Mr.  Pettigrew  says  in  reference  to  the  fertili^ 
of  the  queen.  "  Some  trustworthy  experimente  have  indicated 

four  thousand  and  six  thousand  eggs  per  day  each  queen 

What  prodigious  fertility  1 At  what  time  and  how  long 

does  she  sleep?  Who  says  she  sleeps  at  all?  How  can  she 
find  time  to  sleep  if  she  lay  two  to  four  thousand  eggs  in  oells 
in  twenty-four  hours  ?" 

Now  in  regard  to  the  fertility  of  the  queen  bee,  it  is  certainly 
enormous;  but  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  be  told  the  trust- 
worthy experimente  which  prove  that  she  does  lay  such  a  number 
of  em  as  stetod.  Six  thousand  eggs  per  day  represent  upwards 
of  hau  a  million  in  the  three  summer  months,  260  per  hour,  and 
about  four  each  minute,  and  that  without  in^iring  any  allowance 
for  rest  or  repose.  Verily  the  question  is  very  pertmently  put, 
"  Does  the  queen  ever  sleep  ?"  Whether  she  sleeps  or  no  may 
be  difficult  to  prove ;  but  one  thing  certain  is  that  she  reste,  and 
that  very  frequently,  and  can,  I  have  no  doubt,  enjoy  a  nap  like 
most  other  creatures. 

For  such  stetemente,  opinions,  and  beliefs  to  which  I  have 
adverted  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account.  How  they  could  be  put 
forward  or  entertained  by  any  experienced  or  advanced  apianan 
is  to  me  a  mystery;  for  had  it  not  been  that  Mr.  Pettigrew 
speaks  of  his  having  a  unioomb  hive  I  should  have  ascribed  such 
simrd  vagaries  to  the  lack  of  those  faoilitiee  for  observation 
and  study  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  hive  which  unioomb, 
Huber,  and  frame  hives  supply.— J.  Lows. 

DRIVINa   BEES,  AND    ARTIFICIAL 

SWABMING. 

Fbok  the  many  letters  received  seeking  information  on  those 
pointe,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  number  of  apiarians 
18  ever  increasing,  and  that  many  of  these  letters  come  from 
beginners.  It  has  been  my  happmees  to  meet  people  who  be- 
came expert  and  advanced  bee-iceepen  in  three  months,  and  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  meet  many  others  who  are  ever  seeking  but 
never  able  to  learn  the  art  of  managing  bees.  These  latter  live 
in  the  maze  of  haphasard  and  pmdventure.  How  does  this 
happen  ?  They  will  not  put  their  hands  to  the  work  and  master 
it.  A  man  does  not  become  an  artist  unless  he  handles  a  brush 
and  palette;  and  those  who  learn  carpentiy,  masonry,  or  gar- 
dening have  to  clutch  fhe  tools  used  m  fhe  trade.  "  Union  is 
strength" only  when  embodied  In  action:  and  "knowledge  is 
powvr  "  when  called  into  play.  "  I  oan't  do  it,"  never  did  any- 
thing ;  "  111  trv,"  has  done  wonders ;  but  <*  I  ^  do  it,"  has  per- 
formed  prodigies.  From  many  parties  all  over  Bngland  and 
Scotland  come  letters,  steting  that  the  writers  have  succeeded 
well  and  beyond  their  expectations  in  swarming  bees  artificially 
on  their  first  attempt  to  follow  the  instructions  we  have  mven. 
Bvery  bee-keeper  siumld  know  tliat  a  bit  of  smokiDg  ooraoroy 


I  is  the  talisman  in  the  work  of  managing  and  mastering  bees. 
When  a  hive  is  to  be  examined,  or  swarmed,  or  honey  taken 
from  it,  let  the  smoke  be  used  first  and  plentifully.  Holding  it 
dose  to  the  door  of  the  hive  and  blowing  tiie  smoke  into  it,  the 
bees  run  to  escape  from  ite  power.  How  much  smoke  is  neces- 
sary for  a  large  hive  full  of  bees  ?  Six  or  eight  full  inspira- 
tions blown  back  on  the  smoke,  forcing  it  into  the  hive,  will 
master  the  most  irritable  bees.  This  smoke  does  no  harm  to 
the  health  of  the  bees,  and  does  not  hinder  them  from  work 
many  minutes. 

The  other  week  the  readers  of  this  Journal  were  told  that 
hives  become  ready  for  swarming  in  ordinary  seasons  and  cir- 
cumstances in  about  three  weels  after  the  bees  cover  their 
combs  and  fill  the  cells  with  eggs  and  brood.    The  moisture  of 
hives,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sweat  and  breath  of  bees,  at  this 
time  is  great,  and  gradually  beoomes  greater  till  the  time  of 
swarming.    As  this  moisture  passes  out  of  the  hives  part  of  it  is 
condensed  on  the  flight-boards  at  nighte,  and  maybe  seen  in 
considerable  quantity  every  morning.     As  the  internal  heat 
increases,  the  moisture  of  the  hives  is,  as  it  were,  driven  farther 
out,  or  rather  is  dried-up  in  the  doorway  and  on  the  flight-board 
2  or  8  inches  outside.    By  noticing  the  space  dried  anyone  may 
know  when  a  hive  is  approaching  the  swarming  point     By 
usinc[  the  smoke  from  corduroy,  and  tuming-up  a  mve,  we  as- 
certain whether  it  ia  ripe  enough  for  being  swarmed  artiflciaUy. 
If  queens  are  set  in  royal  oells,  we  know  that,  weather  permitting, 
it  is  on  the  eve  of  swarming  naturally.    If  the  bees  ao  not  run- 
up amongst  the  combs  on  being  f  uminted  by  the  corduroy,  but 
are  founa  in  heaps  on  the  floor-board,  or  like  a  rope  round  the 
outer  edgea  of  the  board  inside,  the  hive  is  ready  to  be  swanned 
artificially.    Such  examinations  should  be  made  when  the  bees 
are  all  at  home.    If  the  bees  hang  in  a  cluster  outside  the  door 
we  know  the  hive  is  ripe  for  swarminff  and  need  not  be  examined 
at  alL  but  it  should  be  known  that  luge  hives  seldom  cluster 
outeioe  before  swarming. 

Now  we  come  to  describe  our  mode  of  artificial  swarming 
The  hive  to  contain  the  swarm  is  prepared  with  cross-sticu 
and  guide-combs.  Another  hive,  quite  empty,  is  necessary;  also 
a  tablecloth  or  piece  of  calico.  The  hive  to  be  swarmed  is 
smoked,  tumed-up,  and  placed  on  ite  crown.  The  empty  hive 
is  placed  on  it,  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  tablecloth  is  rolled 
round  both,  over  the  junction,  to  keep  in  the  bees.  The  hive 
prepared  to  receive  the  swarm  is  placed  on  the  board,  to  cover 
ana  keep  together  all  the  bees  Int  there.  At  once  we  com- 
mence to  drum  on  the  full  hive,  and  continue  to  drum  for  about 
four  minutes,  causing  a  swarm  to  run-up  into  the  empty  hive. 
Then  we  unroll  the  tablecloth,  take  off  the  swarm,  and  spread 
the  cloth  over  the  combe  of  the  old  hive.  As  soon  as  we  have 
seen  the  queen  amonsst  the  bees  of  the  swarm,  we  cast  all  into 
the  hive  on  the  boaza,  put  the  old  hive  on  another  board,  and 
place  it  a  yard  or  two  from  the  spot  on  which  it  stood  before. 
All  this  is  frequently  done  in  the  space  of  six  or  seven  minutes, 
and  sometimes  we  fail  to  notice  the  queen  for  a  few  minutes. 
How  easy,  natural,  and  simple  is  this  mode  of  artificial  swarmo 
ing  t  As  the  queens  go  witn  the  swarms  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessazy  to  search  for  or  see  the 
queens  amongst  the  bees.  If  a  queen  is  not  with  a  swann,  but 
still  in  the  old  hive,  the  bees  wul  return  in  a  short  time,  and 
nothing  has  been  lost  save  the  five  minutes  spent  in  the  rafort. 
A  second  effort  may  be  more  successful.  As  most  of  our  hives 
are  at  a  distance  from  home  in  the  swarming  season,  we  see  that 
the  queens  are  with  the  swarms  before  we  plaoe  them  as  de- 
scribed and  leave  them.  What  a  boon  to  poor  bee-keepers  is 
this  easy  mode  of  artificial  swarming !  No  time  lost  in  waiting 
and  watching  for  swarms.  About  seventy  years  ago  my  father, 
who  was  a  common  labouring  man,  practised  it,  and,  I  think, 
invented  it  about  that  time. 

There  are  other  ways  of  swarming  artificially,  but  none  of 
them  appears  half  so  natural  as  this;  and  sure  enough  none  can 
be  more  sucoesirfully  curried  into  practice. 

The  bar-frame  hive  is  managed  differentljr.  So  many  bars 
and  bees  are  taken  from  the  hive  and  placed  in  another.  The 
queen  may  either  remain  in  the  old  hive  or  go  to  the  new  one. 
As  there  are  eggs  in  the  combs  of  both  hives,  the  bees  without 
the  queen  have  it  in  their  power  to  raise  another.  The  oombs, 
bro<M,  and  bees  of  the  old  hive  are  divided  into  two  hives, 
causing  a  sj^t  or  rupture— quite  the  reverse  of  an  imitation  of 
Nature.  Soil,  it  is  pracUsed,  and  answers  to  a  certain  extent. 
I  think  it  would  answer  better,  even  in  the  case  of  bar-framers^ 
to  divide  the  bees  and  jnve  the  colonies  the  queens,  as  I  prac- 
tise and  recommend.  The  swarms  with  the  queens  rapidly  fill 
their  hives  with  combs,  the  old  ones  are  rapidly  strenffthened 
by  the  brood  beoominff  population.  As  soon  as  all  is  natohed 
the  honey  could  be  ta&en  xrom  the  hives,  and  the  bars  be  re- 
turned to  be  filled  with  fresh  combs  and  honey.  Another  con- 
sideration is,  in  dividing  the  combs  and  leaving  each  hive  half 
fuU,  there  is  a  czeat  lilblihood  of  the  bees  without  the  queen 
making  a  superabundance  of  drone  oomb.  for  bees  invariably 
build  a  prodigious  amount  of  drone  oomb  in  empty  space  when 
they  are  rearing  queens. 
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In  imimiiig  artifloWly  b^iiuura  hfm  a  diSlaii%  in  toowing 
how  mtaj  bees  to  Uke  »»  b  iWMfm,  ud  how  mans  to  *«•'•- 
M»tiir»miutb«imitaUdinthia.  By  liHJugahiveoff  thebaaid 
M  soon  aa  it  lu»  ivumed  natnzaUy,  we  tlnd  ioffioient  b«ea  U C 
to  ooTor  Um  oombi  thinly  and  to  haloh  tho  brood.  In  artiOouJ 
iWHmlng  onr  mint  la,  leire  ttuongh  to  li«litW  cover  the  oomU. 
IVhen  we  hare  taken  too  many  we  pat  a  tow  baok,  aBd  when  too 
many  are  leU  we  driv«-ap  a  few  mcav  and  oaat  than  to  Mm 
swarm.  Many  p«»la  -riit  m  in  snmaiw  to  witneu  arWleW 
B  warming,  oil  i3  whom  are  astonished  at  the  eOM,  umplieitr, 
and  BQooeas  with  which  it  ia  done.  It  is  jnit  about  *a  eaiily  wd 
Epeedily  done  w  shakiDg  a  natoral  awarm  from  a  bwuuJi  of  ft 
tee*  into  m  hi™.  Driving  beoa  out  ol  a  hivs  li  done  bj  ««s- 
Ming  abont  tweni;  minateo,  eaonng  all  the  beea  to  go  op. 
Fonr  or  fire  minnhit'  diamming  ii  enongh  Iw  a  iwana.— 

A.  PaTTWBBW. 


w,  lot  mill  mD  nw  tBff«^« 

ftboal  lOt- Buc^    Paubqlaiu  a»  OHL^ 

Inwti  >l>aTa  menUaiHd,  wiJ  ■!»  BobbK-bcMllDg  loi 
ihortlj  b»  tnUei  on  la  llMM  ooloMiu.  ,_..,,,     n»~^»t».ti,« 

Fnunra  Sotma  OuiiMM  loa  Oolofb  (I>«Wta).-Po  ,"*;£""* 
■MU  tood  to  tb*  nnw  eaM*hila  in  iba  DHt,  bnt  wfan  tbaj  ■»  alADi 
SS^ S^ «*. Ml  brtm.  the  joon^  f-tlir^bBe^ *o^eT^^O»- 
<^i  UuT  ai*  In  lb*     - 


joana  laatbii 


IhqinDln.  Th»«mall«tliemM«tb»MioM.  jBOMMt  »t 
k'boftlll,aajwatmtfBi6t»b—Mi.  Wonu  •»  nod  lend  vtM  » 
flnail  lo  (IM  tw  tluT  find  <n  ■  Out  got  for  gtus  ud  iriUi  9  IsdiH  dMp  ol 
HHmld.lntElTnlnqiuBtlllntluvinnotgoodlaod.  It  U  ulinT*  "iPVO«d 
IbalMvBulamiBnhibilHdUwnBidlarineTwUlbs,  but  m  bb  nA  «n 
lbedlmlimUT*BluliBol  Iwii]-  imrtiiatirtl  Ig  nmttx  oaaiUt^aimK  Iban  K 
lb«r  nnbaMbri  Hrilv. 

PottLiBr«BiKM  (S.  D-t^W*  kim  no  Mtv  plw  lb  Mw  liul  M 
MBUty  than  Hart  Lmb.    H  joo  hma  kio«  to  rtwa  H,  and  «■  bwW 
IbneqsiitanDloani,  joo wDl OBd it •  gnat e«mo«» *«n  ignfinl 
BuUtaand-to^iiimtbinnliuBi.   U  tm '»  boj  •  load  ol  flw  qoaitto 

bS^UhiBlU.p«w*A  WateTC triad aaliMtid arajOiaaj  i^-bMa 
Uwra  la  a  BOoHi^  gia«  at  thla  Uiiia  o(  yaar  «  ab^  to  i»oi*;-i  ta 
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BED  SPIDEB. 

BEAT  a  delightful  proceeding  finiit  and 
vegetable  forcing  would  be  if  it  were  not 
for  the  red  spider ;  but  how  often  are  onr 
hopes  blighted  by  the  untimely  appear- 
ance of  these  little  insects.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  write  abont  syringing  them,  and 
applying  snlphnr,  bat  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  nnadnlterated  water  that  would 
kill  them  unless  it  was  applied  hot,  nor 
with  snlphnr  that  would  check  tiiem  in 
the  least  unless  it  was  converted  into  solphnrons  gas,  and 
even  of  this  they  will  bear  more  with  imponity  tfaaa 
tender  plants  will.  I  have  long  ago  given  np  the  useless 
praetioe  of  painting  hot-water  pipes  wrai  snlphnr,  and  yet 
I  see  people  year  after  year  domg  it  in  good  fidth,  and 
advising  others  to  do  it ;  for  no  better  reason,  I  suppose, 
than  that  their  fathers  did  it  before  them.  But  some 
one  may  say,  "  I  paint  my  pines,  and  I  have  no  difficulty 
with  red  slider."  Possibly,  but  it  is  not  because  you 
paint  the  pipes  with  sulphur,  but  because  your  general 
treatment  ia  good.  If  you  carefully  place  some  of  the 
inseets  on  the  pipes  whi^  are  coated  with  sulphur  they 
will  probably  find  their  way  on  to  the  plants  i^ain  but  little 
the  worse  for  their  journey ;  also,  if  yon  give  them  half 
an  hour's  bath,  without  removing  tiiem  from  the  leaf  on 
which  they  are  quartered,  in  water  that  is  neither  below 
Z6**  nor  above  180%  you  will  find  them  rather  refireahed 
than  otherwise. 

Having  said  that  neither  water  nor  sulphur  will  kill 
these  insects  I  shall  be  expected  to  say  what  will  do  bo« 
I  am  extremely  sorry  to  say  I  can  do  nothlnfi;  of  the  sort. 
There  are  lots  of  things  sold  for  killing  ihem,  any  of 
which  will  do  it  if  you  eaa  only  get  ait  them ;  but  in 
pvaotice  you  can  only  get  at  seme  of  them,  and  the 
ittmost  you  cfm  do  when  they  onoe  get  a  footing  is  merely 
to  keep  them  in  check  till  the  crowing  season  is  oven 
In  winter,  when  vegetation  is  dormant  and  insect  life 
comparatively  so,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  them 
altogether  by  an  unsparing  use  of  sofi  soap  and  hot 
water.  Onoe  clear  of  them  resolve  to  be  more  liberal 
to  your  plants,  stinting  them  of  neither  root-room  nor 
water.    Bied  spider  does  not  first  make  its  appearance 

ammonia  and  to  plants  which  have  a  plentifiil  supply 
of  Hiat  article.  It  comes  first  on  those  which  are 
half-stawed — plants  which  naturally  grow  vigorously, 
hut  which  are  prevented  doing  so  by  a  too-limited  sup- 
ply of  soil  and  water,  especially  if  kept  in  a  hot  dry 
atmosphere. 

Strawberries  and  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  are  the  agents 
by  which,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  the  red  spider  is 
distributed  in  forcing  houses  in  the  spring ;  but,  providing 
other  plants  are  free  from  it,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  grow 
both  of  these  without  it.  Beans  are  generally  forced  in 
pots  9  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  two  or  three  plants  in 
a  pot,  the  pots  being  half  or  three-parts  filled  with  soil 
when  the  Beans  are  sown,  and  more  soil  added  whan 
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the  plants  have  made  some  growth.  Now,  if  the  soil 
is  examined  when  the  Beans  are  done  with  and  thrown 
out,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upper  part  of  the  soil  has 
not  been  .made  much  use  of.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  do 
not  emit  roots  firom  the  stem,  however  high  they  may 
be  covered  with  earth,  and  therefore  only  the  soil  in 
which  they  were  sown  has  been  of  much  use  to  them — 
probably  averaging  about  a  pint  of  soQ  to  each  plant — and 
this  has  most  Ukely  been  dry  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
and  sometimes  remained  so  for  hours  together.  Here, 
then,  is  a  tempting  bait  for  the  red  spider,  and  if  there 
is  none  in  the  house  it  will  somehow  put  in  an  appear- 
ance befbre  long.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  should 
be  placed  below  the  seed  instead  of  above  it,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  more  Beans  of  better  qi^litv  will  be  obtained 
from  one  plant  in  a  pot  than  from  three.     I  use  and 

Sre&r  boxas  abont  B&et  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  1  foet 
eep,  sowing  five  or  six  Beans  in  a  box.  The  soil  does 
not  dry  s»  Uml  ian  wiood  as  it  does  in  pots.  Sir  Joseph 
Fasten  is  the  variety  used ;  it  comes  quickly  into  bearing, 
and  is  quiokly  ovev  before  red  spider  has  any  chance  to 
establish  itselfl  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  look  sharply 
after  successions  with  tins  variety,  sowing  a  second  lot 
as  soon  as  the  first  appears  above  ground.  The  boxes 
are  thoroughly  scalded  each  time  as  soon  as  emptied. 

Strawberries  generally  set  their  stock  of  red  spider  in 
the  summer,  ^n^ey  are  layered  in  small  pots,  and  get 
dry  more  than  onoe  during  a  hot  day  in  June  and  IWp 
and  are,  perhaps^  si^plied  with  water  that  is  not  nearly 
sa  wanaaA  tho  soil  in  which  they  are  growing.  They 
alsoneeevwi  another  severe  check  when  severed  from  the 
parent  pUuity'whieh  they  do  not  get  over  for  several 
days.  Bed  spider  m  not  at  all  backward  in  taking  poa^ 
session  at  su^  times,  and  by  the  autumn  there  is  gen^ 
rally  sufficient  on  the  plants  to  breed  a  healthy  stock 
from  in  the  spmg. 

X  have  tried  several  modes  of  preparing  Strawberzy 
plants  for  forcing,  and  that  which  I  have  settled  down 
to,  and  which  I  practised  exclusively  last  summer,  lA  to 
layer  iliem  into  iShe  fruiting  pots  (6  or  7-inch),  and  leave 
them  attached  to  the  parent  plants  till  the  connecting; 
runners  show  signs  of  decay.  They  then  receive  no 
check  at'  all,,  and  the  consequence  is  that  I  have  not  a 
single  red  spider  on  my  Strawberries ;  and  although  the 
ai^tomn  hero  was  vexy  imfavourable — ^it  rained  almost 
constantly  thTonghoaiAugnst  and  part  of  September—mj 
pkatataose  as  good  aa  I  ever  had  them»  and  the  fruit  10 
pdionouieei  b^les» 

InpiepariBg  the  pots  fbr  layering,  which  can  ba  done 
by  laWareni  on  wet  days  in  May  or  the  begisnin^  «f 
Jtme,  some  strong  olayey  loam  mixed  with  a  littla-  of 
the  strongest  manure  that  can  be  obtained  is  used  to 
three-parts  fill  them,  ranuning  it  in  as  hard  as  is  possible 
without  breaking  the  pots ;  the  remaining  space  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  uie  rim  is  filled  with  soil  that  is  a  little 
lighter,  and  without  manure.  The  pots  can  then  be 
stacked  away  one  above  another  till  they  are  wanted. 
The  soil,  of  couxse^  should  be  sufficiently  dry  that  it  will 
not  buDid-  together.    I  oalculat^I  gain  quite  three  week0 
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in  the  ripening  of  the  plants  hy  this  method,  while  the  Iftbonr 
sayed  in  watering  and   potting  is   something  enozmooB. — 

WiLLIAlC  TlYLOB. 

ANEMONES  FBOM  SEED. 

I  ciK  confirm  what  is  said  on  page  296  on  this  simple  and 
beantif al  garden  plant.  I  have  grown  it  from  seed  extensively, 
sown  principally  in  v^ant  spots  in  the  front  of  shmbbery 
borders.  It  there  showed  to  partioolar  advantage,  and  was  in 
its  season  a  dazzling  sea  of  colour,  and  I  am  bonnd  to  say 
that  I  never  saw  a  mass  of  flowers  give  greater  pleasure  or 
extort  more  real  admiration  than  did  these  glowing  masses  of 
dazzling,  brilliant  Anemones.  It  mast,  however,  be  said  that 
the  soil  was  particularly  well  suited  to  them,  being  a  rather 
strong  yellow  loam.  I  have  since  tried  the  same  plan  in  a 
hotter  lighter  soil,  and  could  not  approach  the  old  success. 

I  always  preferred  saving  last  year's  seed  and  sowing  in 
April,  and  was  then  certain  of  a  fine  display  in  the  April 
following,  much  better  than  was  secured  by  waiting  until  the 
seed  was  ripe  and  sowing  then.  The  moisture  of  Uie  ground 
in  April  is  generally  much  more  suitable  for  the  free  germina- 
tion of  the  seed  than  in  /une. 

My  practice  was  to  sow  in  shallow  drills  4  or  6  inches  apart, 
and  when  the  seedlings  were  sufficiently  high,  to  thin-out 
exactly  after  the  manner  of  Parsley — ^that  is,  letting  the  plants 
stand  just  decidedly  clear  of  each  other.  The  ^ants  came 
np  year  by  year,  and  with  a  little  care  show  no  signs  of  de- 
terioration. The  little  care  was  this:  On  clearing  off  the 
matured  growth  about  July,  to  sprinkle  over  a  covering  of 
soil  for  the  sake  of  neatness,  and  then  in  the  spring  another 
Blight  sprinkling  of  salt  and  guano— about  an  ounce  per  square 
yard.  If  the  weather  was  dry  after  commencing  growth,  a  few 
soakings  of  water  were  given,  and  the  end  was  a  display  of 
bloom  more  than  worth  the  little  care  bestowed. 
'  For  a  cheering  display  of  gardens  and  grounds  in  spring, 
either  under  the  partial  shade  of  trees  or  in  full  son,  lew,  if 
any,  plants  can  impart  the  same  glowing  brightneM  so  eesUy, 
oheaply,  oertainly,  and  lastingly  as  the  single  Anamane  raised 
from  seed — ^that  is,  if  the  ground  is  in  itself  naturally  suitable. 
A  looality  where  Buttercups  preponderate  oveir  Deiides  in  the 
meadows  wiU  grow  Anemones  to  psKfoction  in  the  gardens 
adjoining.  They  are  calculated  to  brignten-np  many  an  other- 
wise doll  spot  in  the  cottager's  plot,  merohanVs  endoeiiie,  or 
nobleman's  demesne.  Indeed,  th^  are  worthy  of  any  place 
worthy  to  receive  them.  This  will  be  readily  acknowledged 
when  onde  seen  in  their  best  garb— not  grown  in  long  thin 
lines,  but  in  broad  irregular  dumps  and  bold  masses,  with 
ever^eens  for  a  background.  Clumps  of  seedlings  will  trans- 
plant well  in  a  growing  state  if  taken  np  with  balk  of  earth  to 
their  roots  in  showery  weather.  There  is  no  better  time  lor 
•owing  than  the  present,  but  the  seed  shouldnot  be  more  than 
one  year  old.  At  this  age  it  will  germinate  as  fnely  as  when 
sown  on  the  day  it  is  gatheied.— W. 


▲  STBIKIHa  EFFECT  OF  CLEMATIS  MIXED 

WITH  GEBANIUMS. 

MuoH  has  been  written  of  these  two  popolar  flewesa  inii- 
^idnaUy ;  allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  eaqnisitsiy  bsan- 
itM  appearance  they  present  when  grown  together  on  piUars 
in  oonservatories  and  similar  positions.  Oeraninms  seem  Jnst 
now  to  be  on  the  shady  side  of  populari^,  while  the  lorely 
hoes  of  the  Clematis  are  most  deservedly  ilring  in  pobBo 
favour.  The  only  regret  one  feels  on  seeing  such  a  mass  (A 
Clematises  as  shown  at  the  last  meeting  at  Kensington,  is  the 
want  of  some  shade  of  scarlet.  I  do  not  despair  of  yel  sesinff 
it ;  indeed,  I  noticed  one  small  plant  in  the  eoUeetion  letorred 
to  iHdch  was  evidently  breaking  into  that  coloiir.  We  hsivo  oidj 
now  to  add  as  a  companion  to  the  Clematis  some  sabjoet  witti 
•osriet  flowers  to  make  a  show  of  the  most  pleasing  oharaetsr. 

As  a  rule  I  do  not  advocate  growing  more  then  one  plant  to 
a  pillar,  as  both  are  generally  spoiled.  In  this  ease,  however, 
after  tiding  it,  I  have  found  it  a  positive  advantage  to  have 
both— each  lending  a  charm  to  the  other,  and  combining  to 
produce  a  more  effeotive  picture  than  either  separately. 

Supposing  it  to  be  the  intention  to  grow  th^  Clematis  on 
pillars  in  the  border,  if  planted  at  once  in  the  majority  of 
eases  we  find  that  after  a  year  or  two  it  becomes  naked  at  the 
bottom.  This  is  the  natural  course  of  things.  We  can  cer- 
tainly manage  to  bring  down  a  shoot  or  two  afterwards,  but 
not  enough  to  fill  up  and  make  the  mass  one  would  desire ; 


there,  then,  is  the  Geranium's  place— a  fine  strong-growing 
variety  left  growing  in  the  pot.  We  thus  have  the  base  of  the 
pillar,  which  would  otherwise  be  naked,  well  furnished  at  once, 
and  we  have  only  to  study  the  different  colours  of  both  sub- 
jects to  secure  any  combination  that  may  be  desired.  What 
can  be  more  pleasing  than  a  scarlet  Geranium  with  a  few  care- 
lessly-hanglDg  branches  of  a  white  Clematis  intermingled,  or 
a  white  Geranium  with  a  lavender  or  blue-shaded  Clematis  f 
I  have  supposed  the  Clematis  to  be  planted  out ;  but  if  well 
supplied  with  water  in  the  growing  season,  and  potted  in  a 
rich  meUow  loam  in  a  deep  pot,  with  good  drainage,  its  culture 
will  be  simple  enough.  I  think,  however,  that  red  spider  and 
green  fly  are  more  troublesome  to  pot  plants  than  to  those 
which  are  planted  out,  and  to  some  extent  the  former  do  not 
continue  to  bloom  so  freely  throughout  the  season,  but  when 
so  grown  there  is  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  placed  wherever 
it  may  be  desirable,  and  in  positions  where  it  is  impossible  to 

Slant-out.  Another  advantage  is,  the  plants  may  be  stored 
uring  the  winter  in  any  out-of-the-way  place  free  from  ex- 
tremes of  wet,  drought,  and  hard  frost. 

In  storing  the  plants  for  the  winter  we  remove  them  from 
the  conservatory,  in  which  a  Uttie  higher  temperature  has  to  be 
maintained  than  is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  ClematiSt 
and  replace  them  with  other  subjects  to  flower  during  thai 
season.  I  find  that  if  kept  in  heat  they  start  into  weak 
growth  and  flower  indifferentiy,  the  flowers  being  small,  thin, 
and  badly  coloured.  This  materially  interfeiee  with  that  sne- 
oessive  and  massive  bloom  which  they  produce  if  afforded  a  due 
amount  of  rest  in  the  short  days  of  winter. 

Nothing  can  have  a  finer  effect  in  the  conservatory  than 
masses  of  Clematises ;  the  fiowers  are  soft  but  brilliant,  of  the 
largest  size,  and  consequently  conspicuous  at  a  distance.  I 
have  had  from  one  to  two  hundred  expanded  blooms  on  a 
plant  at  once.  I  have  them  trained  to  the  rafters  with  that 
best  of  all  climbers  for  large  buildings,  Tacsonia  Van-Volxemi, 
rambling  from  rafter  to  rafter  amongst  them,  the  brilliant 
crimson  flowers  of  the  latter  being  very  effective. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  in  growing  Clematises  under 
glass  roofs— namely,  th^  are  well  adapted  for  houses  where 
evergreen  dimbcvs  are  quite  out  of  place ;  being  deeidnoaa 
thev  do  not  obstruct  the  light  during  the  winter,  a  matter  of 
no  Uttie  moment  when  flowers  have  to  be  produced  at  that 
season.  Those  who  have  to  contend  with  cold,  damp,  snnless 
conservatories  ean  alone  fully  appreciate  this  boon.  I  can  mXk 
understand  the  preference  for  evergreens  as  climbers,  stUl  they 
are  generally  grown  at  the  expense  of  other  plants  beneath 
them;  but  the  display  afforded  by  the  Clematis  for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  compared  to  the  often  inefleotive  one 
made  by  subjects  of  an  evergreen  character,  renders  them 
most  desfaoable  for  covering  roofs  of  glass  structures. 

I  may  add  that  though  the  flowers  like  plenty  of  li^t  thqr 
■hould  be  shaded  fkom  strong  sun.— Johh  Taylob. 


OOCHLIOSTEMA  JACOBIAKUM. 

This,  in  mv  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  effsetiTo  plaBta 

liioh  has  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  our  stoves,  and 
esrteinlj  deserves  a  place  in  every  colleetlon.  I  see  in  the 
•*  Gardeners'  Year-Book"  (1869)  that  it  was  sent  out  by 
Linden  in  1868,  and  is  a  native  of  Ecuador.  The  prioe  of 
this  plant  |nay  be  a  great  reason  for  its  not  being  more  gene- 
rally enltivated;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  so 
little  has  been  said  of  its  merits,  or  that  it  is  so  seldom  shown 
at  our  exhibitions. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  of  one  of  these  plants  wfalsh 
at  the  present  tims  I  have  here  blooming  in  the  stove.  I 
porehased  a  small  plant  in  July,  1873.  In  August  of  that 
year  it  was  repotted  in  a  soil  made  up  chiefly  of  turfy  loam 
and  sand,  and  Ipf^eeeded  to  give  it  the  ordinary  treatment  of 
store  plants,  mien  the  winter  months  came  on  I  found  that 
it  required  but  very  little  water.  By  the  daily  course  of 
syringing  I  also  found  that  water  lodged  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  and  remained  there,  which  made  me  fear  that  it  would 
soon  cause  the  base  of  the  plant  to  decay ;  I  therefore  several 
timee  during  the  winter  dislodged  it  by  placing  the  plant  on 
its  side. 

In  April,  1873,  the  plant  was  again  repotted,  treated  as 
above  stated,  but  I  soon  found  that  it  required  a  liberal  supply 
of  water,  and  its  growth  became  very  free.  On  the  20th  A 
May  I  observed  four  flower  spikes  emerging  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  A  month  later  these  flower  spikss  measured  a 
foot  in  length,  and  the  first  bloom  expanded— a  stage  which 
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had  been  anzionsly  lAked  forward  to  by  me,  as,  I  rappoee,  U 
tiie  ease  generally  with  those  who  are  treating  new  plants  for 
the  first  time.  After  a  few  days  the  plant  was  removed  to  the 
oonserratory,  where  its  blooms  continued  opening  nntil  Sep- 
tember, up  to  which  time  as  many  as  two  hundred  blooms  had 
expanded.  I  wunld  particularly  wish  it  to  be  remarked  that 
the  plant  remained  in  this  situation  as  long  as  I  thought  it 
eonsistent  with  its  safety,  and  to  this  I  attribute  much  of  its 
prosperity  in  the  year  of  which  I  shall  now  write. 

Having  again  replaced  it  in  its  old  position  in  the  stoTe, 
the  same  treatment  was  again  adopted,  and  the  same  care 
taken  to  dislodge  the  water  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
nlant  has  continued  to  thrive  under  this  treatment,  and  its 
dimensions  at  the  present  time  are— height,  4  feet ;  breadth, 
6  feet.  It  has  thirty  leaves,  some  of  which  measure  3  feet 
6  inehea  in  length  and  7  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  now  showing 
fourteen  spikes,  and  I  have  measured  some  of  them  18  inches 
long.  They  are  thrown  out  well  from  the  leaves,  the  extreme 
breadth  of  spike  being  10  inches.  The  spikes,  which  are  just 
being  thrown  up,  appear  to  be  more  vigorous  than  those  ex- 
panded. I  should,  perhaps,  also  say  that  as  many  as  sixty 
blooms  are  showing  upon  one  spike. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  m  the  hope  that  someone  may 
be  induced  to  write  more  fully  on  this  beautiful  plant. — 
Tboxab  Nkwhah,  Tarry  HiU,  Sittingboume. 


STOVE  PLANTS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE.— No.  1. 

Ht  aim  in  giving  a  series  of  papers  consisting  of  descriptive 
notes  and  cultural  hints  on  stove  plants,  will  1^  to  name  only 
the  best  and  most  useful  for  their  flowers  and  foliage.  The 
description  of  house  most  suitable  is  omitted,  also  temperature, 
moisture,  and  ventilation,  which  are  week  by  week  Seated  of 
by  Mr.  Douglas. 

OLIUBBBS  FOB  B00F8  OB  BimBS. 

As  plants  for  this  purpose  must  necessarily  be  free-growing, 
lailge  pots  or  tubs  are  required,  but  as  these  are  cumbrous  and 
take  up  much  room,  planting  in  a  border  is  preferable.  It 
rfionld  not  be  less  than  3  feet  wide,  better  8  feet,  and  8  feet 
deep — 9  inches  for  drainage,  and  %  feet  8  inches  for  compost. 
i  have  all  round  the  house  a  border  8  feet  wide  and  deep. 
Along  the  bottom  is  a  drain  of  8-inch  pipes,  and  9  inches  of 
rubble  over  the  bottom  of  the  border,  the  roughest  lowest 
down  and  the  finer  at  the  top,  and  above  this  I  have  the 
rough  parts  of  the  compost  of  which  the  border  is  formed. 
The  border  is  made  9  inches  higher  than  the  intended  level  to 
allow  for  settling.  It  should  be  divided  by  cross  widls,  the 
lowest  three  courses  of  bricks  pigeon-holed  to  allow  the  drain- 
age to  be  free  the  whole  length  of  the  border,  and  takoi  up  to 
the  top  solid ;  for  neatness  there  may  be  a  stone  capping,  oz 
the  highest  course  of  bricks  may  be  laid  in  cement.  The  com« 
poet  should  be  used  rough,  but  the  ingredients  well  mixed  and 
plaeed  in  the  border  rather  firmly,  and  when  in  a  dry  rather 
than  wet  state.  Holes  must  be  provided  in  the  shelves  to 
admit  of  the  climbers'  stems  being  taken  through  from  the 
border  to  the  roof,  and  the  subjects  should  not  be  planted 
until  they  are  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  through  the  holes 
and  be  secured  to  the  wires. 

AT.LAifiwpA  oiTBABTzoA. — Evergrccn  when  moisture  is  given 
In  winter,  but  if  kept  dry,  as  it  ought  to  be,  deciduous.  Long 
rather  narrow  leaves,  in  whorls  along  the  shoots  at  rather 
distant  intervals.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  trumpet-shaped, 
about  8  to  4  inches  long  and  2  inchee  across  the  month,  pro- 
duced in  bxmches  abundantly  on  well-ripenisd  wood  in  July 
er  earlier,  and  to  September.    Ouiana. 

A.  xoBXLis  is  very  similar  to  A.  cathartica,  the  leaves  some- 
what broader,  and  the  wood  stouter  and  shorter-jointed. 
Flowers  yellow,  wider  at  the  mouth  than  those  of  A.  cathartica, 
and  in  form  very  superior  to  them,  the  broad  rounded  seg- 
ments giving  the  flowers  a  full  drenlar  outhne.  It  has  also 
the  advantage  of  fragrance.  It  blooms  in  July  and  August 
onwards.    BraxH. 

These  are  the  best  two  for  extensive  roof  or  trellis  covering. 
They  are  not  strictly  more  than  snb-scandent,  having  no  pro- 
Yision  for  climbing  or  twining. 

Full  expoeure  to  light  is  necessaiy  to  secure  flrm  wood  and 
profuse  flowering.  Pruning  should  be  performed  in  February 
•r  ICareh,  cutting-in  the  side  shoots  to  within  two  joints  of 
their  origin  the  previous  year.  Any  that  are  required  for 
extension,  or  to  fill-up  vacant  space,  may  be  cut-back  to  six 
joints,  mere  or  less,  as  oeeasion  may  zendsr  necessaiy,  always 


making  sure  that  the  wood  is  firm  and  well  ripened.  Soft  un- 
ripe wood  should  be  cut  clean  away,  as  also  old  bare  shoots, 
and  their  place  supplied  with  well-ripened  shoots  of  the  last 
season's  growth.  It  is  well  to  depress  the  shoots  that  are  left 
of  any  confiiderable  length,  to  ensure  their  breaking  regularly 
from  base  to  top. 

Water  should  be  given  sparingly  at  the  roots  so  as  to  moisten 
them  gradually,  and  increase  the  quantity  with  the  growth. 
When  in  full  growth  and  fiowering  the  watering  should  be 
liberal,  but  the  plant  never  dry,  otherwise  the  foliage  will 
suffer.  When  growth  is  complete  lessen  the  supply  of  water, 
and  have  the  plants  at  rest  by  November,  from  which  time  up 
to  March  no  more  moisture  will  be  needed  than  will  keep  the 
wood  plump. 

Syringe  overhead  morning  and  evening  up  to  the  flowering 
period,  when  syringing  should  be  discontinued,  and  when 
breaking  in  spring  the  plants  ought  to  be  sprinkled  overhead 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  which  is  conducive  to  the  eyes 
breaking  well. 

Light  flbrous  loam  three  parts,  leaf  soil  one  part,  half  a  part 
sandy  peat,  and  a  sixth  part  each  of  silver  sand  and  charcoal 
in  lumps  from  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  to  that  of  a  walnut, 
well  mixed  and  chopped-up,  but  not  very  flne,  will  grow  them 
perfectly.  Good  dridnage  is  necessaiy.  Repotting  should  be 
done  in  spring  after  the  plants  are  pruned  and  are  breaking 
freely,  removing  most  of  the  old  soiL  If  the  plants  are 
planted  out  the  border  should  have  the  surface  soU  removed 
down  to  ^e  roots,  replacing  it  with  about  2  inches  thick  of 
freeh  material. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots,  short- 
jointed  wood  being  best,  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  plunged  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  80"  to  86°,  and  kept  moist  and  shaded.  The 
thicker  parts  of  the  roots,  either  layered  in  tan  or  other  moist 
substance,  or  cut  into  lengths  of  2  or  8  inches,  posh  shoots 
and  roots  freely,  and  have  only  to  be  potted.  If  layered  in  tan, 
cut  off  the  shoots  with  a  portion  of  root,  and  grow  them  on. 
It  is  a  readier  mode  of  propagation  than  by  cuttings,  and 
the  plants  so  raised  are  of  freer  growth.  Spring  is  the  best 
time  for  root-onttings,  and  May  and  June  for  cuttings  of  the 
shoots. 

Abibtolocru  Duohabtbbi. — ^Dedduous  twiner,  with  woody 
oorky-barked  stems,  and  ovate-cordate,  acuminate,  snbpeltate 
leaves.  Flowers  of  only  moderate  size,  produced  in  tufts  from 
the  Old  wood,  brownish  outside,  creamy  within,  with  shining 
dark-brown  marking,  curved  tube,  concave-ovate  limb.  Upper 
Amazon. 

A;  oioAS. — ^Deddnous  twiner ;  woody  oorkv  stems,  large  ovate- 
cordate  leaves,  and  large  whitish-yellow  flowers  veined  with 
dark  brown.    Flowers  in  May  and  June.    Guatemala. 

1a.  lbucohbubi.— Sub-arborescent ;  cordate  whitish-yeUow- 
veined  leaves,  and  curious  chocolate-purple  yellow-veined 
flowers  proceeding  from  the  steins  in  summar. 

Thflre  are  a  number  of  other  spedea— A.  grandiflora,  with 
large  flowers,  Jamaica;  A.  omithoeephala,  the  flowers  re- 
sembling a  bird's  head,  and  produced  at  the  end  of  summer, 
Brazil;  A.  trilobate,  with  three-lobed  leaves,  and  purple 
flowers  in  June,  South  America,  with  several  others,  all  ol 
which  have  curious  flowem  and  flne  leaves. 

The  beet  of  the  genus  is  probably  A.  leueoneura,  the  leavee 
bdng  veiy  fine  and  distinctly  marked.  All  are  free  in  growth, 
and  require  to  be  cut-in  to  an  eye  or  two  of  the  stem  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  leaving  some  of  the  well-ripened  wood  of  the 
previous  year,  and  eutting-baok  any  old  sisms.  The  shoots 
ought  not  to  be  much  crowded,  but  trained  rather  thinly,  the 
object  being  to  have  the  wood  well  ripened. 

Water  freely  while  the  plant  is  in  growth,  and  in  winter  keep 
it  dry.  A.  leueoneura  will  retain  its  leaves  if  kept  moist,  and 
so  indeed  will  others,  but  it  is  desirable  to  rest  them,  as  they 
otherwise  keep  on  growing  through  the  winter,  and  do  not 
grow  or  flower  satisfaetorily.  Watering  or  syringing  overhead 
twice  daily  is  veiy  benefldal,  as  the  plants  are  subject  to  red 
spider,  which  the  syringing  keepe  under.  Th^  require  a  light 
and  ahy  position. 

For  soil  use  three  parts  light  turfv  loam,  half  a  part  each 
leaf  soil  and  sandy  peat,  with  a  sixth  part  sUver  sand^  and  a 
few  nodules  of  charcoal.  Good  drainage  is  necessary.  Pro- 
pagate by  cuttings  of  flrm  young  stubby  side  shoots,  in  sand 
over  sandy  peat  and  loam,  placed  in  bottom  heat  and  covered 
with  a  bell-glass.  Some  of  the  scarcer  kinds  are  grafted  on 
stocks  of  A.  gigas,  which  operation  is  best  perfdhned  in  spring, 
with  firm  wood,  in  a  dose  moist  frame  in  the  stove  or  propa- 
gating honaa. 
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BioMONiA  CHAMBEBLi.TNn.— Evexgreen  olimber,  with  yellow 
tmmpet-Bhaped  flowers  in  Augast.    Brazil. 

B.  SFEciosA. — Pink  or  maave-oolonred  flowers,  produced  in 
early  6ammer.    Uragnay. 

B.  YSNUBTA.^ — Orange  flowers,  very  fine,  at  the  end  of 
summer. 

There  are  several  other  species,  bat  the  above  are  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genns.  They  are  magnificent  climbers,  bat 
do  little  or  no  good  in  pots,  requiring  to  be  planted  out.  The 
shoots  must  not  be  closely  crowded,  but  placed  so  as  to  be 
everywhere  exposed  to  air  and  light,  so  as  to  secure  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood.  The  fiowers  for  the  most  part  are  produced 
on  short  shoots  issuing  from  well-ripened  buds  of  last  year's 
growth.  The  chief  point  in  the  cultivation  of  these  phmts  is 
to  get  the  wood  well  ripened,  therefore  they  should  be  kept 
dry  in  autumn,  and  the  shoots,  with  the  same  object,  should 
be  thinned  and  regulated  so  as  to  be  fully  exposed  to  light. 
Water  the  plants  abundantly  when  growing  and  flowering. 
Prune  in  spring  before  growth  commences,  cutting  out  the 
old  wood  and  replacing  it  with  the  well-ripened  shoots  of  last 
year,  shortening  to  well-hardened  wood. 

The  most  suitable  soil  is  sandy  peat  and  fibrous  light  loam 
in  equal  parts,  one-fourth  leaf  soil,  a  sixth  of  silver  sand,  and 
a  few  nodules  of  charcoal,  with  efficient  drainage.  Propagate 
by  cuttings  of  short  stiff  side  shoots,  taken  off  close  and 
inserted  in  sand  over  peat  and  loam,  covered  with  a  bell-glass, 
and  placed  in  bottom  heat,  shading  and  keeping  moist. — 
G.  Abbbt. 


EFFECTS  OF  GAS  ON  SEEDS  IN  NUBSEBTMEN'S 

SHOPS. 

Having  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  flower  seeds  from 
▼srious  nurserymen,  I  had  often  remarked  the  great  difference 
in  the  results  both  as  to  the  proportion  germinating  and  the 
quality  of  the  plants  produced  by  them,  but  it  never  occurred 
to  me  until  quite  recently  what  might  possibly  be  the  cause  of 
the  failures.  On  looking  round  at  the  various  shops  to  see 
how  the  seeds  were  kept,  appearances  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  belief;  and  on  purchasing  about  a  score  of  varieties 
from  a  little  nurseryman,  who  has  no  shop  and  no  gaslights,  I 
was  more  than  ever  convinced  there  must  be  some  truth  in 
the  suggestion. 

The  products  horn  the  combustion  of  gas  are  known  to  be 
highly  destructive  in  many  respects,  such  as  to  the  binding  of 
books,  the  rings  and  cords  of  pictures,  and  brass  work  in  every 
shape,  but  more  especially  so  to  growing  plants,  and  if  any 
oxidation  should  take  place  in  the  germ  of  seeds  it  would  of 
course  destroy  their  vitality.  The  remedy  which  naturally 
suggests  itself  is,  that  seeds  should  not  be  kept  on  shelves 
or  in  lockers  above  the  level  of  the  gaslights,  but  as  much 
below,  and  as  near  Uie  floor,  as  is  consistent  with  dryness ;  and 
they  would  be  far  safer  in  wooden  boxes  or  casks  than  in  tin 
or  metal  cases.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  but  that  some  qua- 
lities of  papers— from  the  bleaching  powder  not  being  got  rid 
of— may  be  injurious  by  the  gas  acting  upon  them,  and  I 
strongly  suspect  tiiat  common  coarse  brown  paper  would  be 
far  preferable  and  safer  than  any  description  of  bleached  or 
ooloured  paper  can  be  for  the  purpose. — W.  Kbitbdt  Bsma- 
ICAN,  Norvnch, 


AoBBATvic  luFBBiAii  Blub  Tok  TauxB.— I  csn  fully  endorse 
all  that  was  said  last  week  by  Mr.  Haaoilton  about  Ageratum 
Imperial  Dwarf ;  and  I  hav«  made  inquiry  and  find  that  others 
have  shared  the  same  fate. — ^Enob  Jaoxsoh,  Gardener  to  CoU 
S.  Smjthe,  WeUan^le^Wold. 


BED-LEADING  SEEDS. 


It  appears  to  me  very  singular  that  Peas  have  bean  taken 
by  rats  or  mice  after  having  been  coated  with  red  lead.  I 
presume  the  sufferers  have  not  followed  the  method  I  re- 
eommended  as  the  flrst  discoverer,  but  have  aeted  upon  that 
described  by  your  late  lamented  correspondent,  Mr.  B.  Fish, 
who,  if  I  understood  him  aright,  moistened  the  seed  with 
water,  instead  of  giving  a  slight  coating  of  linseed  oil.  Daring 
an  experience  of  sixteen  years  I  have  never  but  once  discovered 
the  felonious  presence  of  either  rat,  mouse,  or  bird ;  on  thai 
occasion  I  missed  six  Peas,  which  I  found  about  2  yards  dis- 
tant quite  uninjured.     I  have  at  the  present  time  rows  of 


Peas  and  Beans  which  have  not  been  molested  in  the  slightest 
degree,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  properly  prepared 
it  will  prove  the  most  simple  and  effectual  preventive  to  this- 
annoyance.  I  last  year  sowed  some  Broccoli  seed  without- 
dressing,  when,  before  I  could  perceive  the  appearance  of  th» 
•young  plants,  the  birds  had  pulled  up  the  greater  portion  of 
the  bed.  As  soon  as  I  made  the  discovery  J  threw  some  seeds* 
which  I  had  dressed  on  the  bed,  and  not  another  plant  was^ 
disturbed. 

The  preparation  should  be  made  in  the  following  way :— Say 
to  a  pint  of  Peas  pot  into  a  vessel  large  enough  to  be  shaken 
about,  let  fall  six  or  seven  drops  of  linseed  oil,  shake  round  well^ 
then  sprinkle  a  few  pinches  of  dry  red  lead,  and  shake  round 
again  until  the  coating  is  perfect.  The  seed  is  then  fit  for  sow* 
ing.  Wrinkled  Peas  require  rather  more  trouble  than  smooth 
ones.  Mr.  Fish  was  unnecessarily  cautious  about  handling  the- 
red  lead,  as  well  as  not  to  dress  at  once  more  Peas  than  re* 
quired ;  I  have  used  the  following  season  some  that  I  had  left, 
and  found  them  equal  to  those  fresh  dressed. — Josxph  Bubqbss^ 
KniUsford. 

LYour  Baspbeny  had  been  noticed  by  us  in  our  report  of  the^ 
Society's  meeting. — Eds.] 


FOUNTAINE'S  VINERY  AT  BLENHEIM. 

I  sxB  in  The  Joubnal  of  Hobticxtltubx  of  last  week  that- 
Mr.  Temple,  the  gardener  at  Blenheim,  has  made  some  remarkft- 
upon  my  vinery  there  which  I  am  desirous  of  answering* 
Although  he  says  he  has  read  my  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  he 
certainly  misapprehends  some  essentiid  points  therein  stated. 
I  may  have  expressed  myself  badly ;  if  so,  there  is  the  greater 
reason  that  I  should  correct  the  mistake.  He  says  it  is  of  no 
use  wheeling-out  the  trees  where  Vines  and  Peaches  are  not- 
grown  overhead.  It  is  true  Vines  ought  to  be  grown  overhead^ 
though  certainly  not  to  cover  the  whole  roof ;  but,  whether 
there  are  Vines  or  not,  the  fiavour  and  colour  of  the  fruit  are 
immensely  improved  by  the  trees  being  wheeled-out  into  tha- 
open  air  in  favourable  weather,  and  much  saving  in  watering 
thereby  effected,  especially  in  wet  seasons.  As  to  the  questioa 
of  stone  fruit  grown  immediately  under  Vines — that  is  to  say^ 
not  Ihe  lower  half  of  the  house  stone-fiuit  trees  and  the  other 
half  Vines,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  but  trees  absolutely 
under  the  shadow  of  Vines  which  cover  the  whole  house,  i£ 
Mr.  Temple  asserts  that  such  fruit  is  worth  eating  at  all,  that 
is  a  point  upon  which  we  must  differ  in  toto;  but  if  he  mean» 
only  half  eadi  sort  of  fruit,  as  stated  in  the  parenthesis,  it  i» 
entirely  beside  the  question ;  though,  even  then,  a  division  Uk 
the  house,  or  two  houses  half  the  size  for  each  kind  of  fruit*, 
would  be  much  better,  as  the  stone  fruit  requires  much  mocfr 
ventilation  than  the  Grapes. 

He  mentions  Mr.  W.  Thomson  as  having  been  successful  in 
this  process  of  fruit-growing.  If  he  alludes  to  Mr.  Thomson^ 
of  Galashiels,  formerly  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuoh,  h» 
could  not  refer  to  a  higher  authority  in  England  upon  the 
subject  of  fruit-growing.  It  so  happened  that  I  submitted  a 
plan  of  my  house,  as  a  vinery,  to  Mr.  Thomson  before  the 
house  at  Blenheim  was  erected ;  he  was  kind  enough  to  writ» 
to  me  in  answer,  "  that  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  sketch 
I  sent  him,"  and  he  volunteered  to  put  an  engraving  of  it  into 
"  The  Gardener,"  of  which  he  was  then  the  editor.  He  spok» 
most  favourably  of  the  system,  adding,  "  Our  opinion  is  that 
by  this  contrivance  a  crop  of  Grapes  could  be  grown  m  every 
orchard  house,  which  wiUiout  it  would  be  nearly  impossible.'^ 
This  does  not  look  like  being  an  advocate  for  growing  stona 
fruit  in  the  shade.  But  I  surely  think  I  must  misundentaiid 
Mr.  Temple  on  this  point.  He  goes  on  to  state  that  he  saw 
the  house  at  Chiswick ;  and  though  he  admired  the  Grapes  as 
very  fine,  he  was  not  favourably  impressed  with  the  system  a* 
"  a  profitable  method  of  growing  fruits,"  and  he  feared  that 
'*  market  men  would  not  be  ready  to  adopt  the  jJan."  In  this 
latter  view  I  quite  agree  with  him;  and  further,  if  it  resolves 
itself  in  a  question  of  "  £  9.  d. "  (as  he  puts  it)  I  strongly  re- 
commend Go?ent  Garden  as  superior  to  all  systems,  and  eer- 
tain  as  a  panacea  not  only  for  watering  but  all  the  other  labours 
to  which  gardening  is  heir.  He  will,  however,  find  on  refers 
ring  to  the  pamphlet  that  I  especially  disclaim  growing  froit 
for  market,  as  requiring  a  totally  different  process  from  thai 
required  for  a  gentleman's  table,  the  one  being  for  quantity^ 
the  other  for  quality ;  not  but  that  we  can  grow  quantity,  but 
this  is  in  all  cases  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality — what  I  maintain 
is,  that,  by  the  same  sacarifioe  of  quantity  the  same  quality  of 
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intH  ^will  not  be  prodnoed  1^  the  ordiaazy  proee«MS  of  frnit- 
Urowing  for  market. 

Mr.  Temfrfe  goes  on  to  state,  that  when  he  took  the  house  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  there  irare  no  Vines,  nor  are  there  now, 
mnd  as  objeetions  had  been  formerly  made  to  them  he  aban- 
doned the  idea,  and  *'  prepared  the  trees  for  work,  and  many 
<ff  them,  espeeially  Plnms,  Peaehes,  and  Neetaiines,  boie  fine 
«rops  of  large,  finely.flaToiired  fmit.**  '*  Inever  saw,"  he  iutjB, 
^  Green  Gages  so  fine  in  the  most  favoured  distriets  of  England. 
The  trees  eridentiy  had  been  managed  with  skill  before  they 
fall  into  my  hands,  and  I  would  follow  oat  the  pot-system  were 
it  not  the  enormons  labotir  it  entails  from  the  water-pot.*' 
Mr.  Temple  may,  on  aooomit  of  the  watering,  objeet  to  the 
^rehard-honse  piineiple  generally,  and  especially  where  the 
irees  are  grown  in  pots,  whieh  many  prefer,  but  he  must  at 
ieast  admit  that  this  appUes  io  my  braneh  of  the  system  in- 
tettely  less  than  to  any  other,  inasmneh  as  the  trees  may  at 
^▼e  minutes*  notioe  have  the  benefit  of  any  amomt  of  rain  he 
may  think  fit  to  give  them. 

The  objeotion  I  haye  always  heard  made  by  amatenrs  against 
oreluurd  houses,  and  which  I  hare  myself  experienced,  is  not 
#0  much  the  labour,  as  the  bad  flavour  of  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  fruit.  Of  eourse,  there  is  more  labour  through 
ihe  summer  attaohed  to  an  orehard  house  than  to  walls, 
especially  if  the  spring  frosts  should  have  destroyed  all  the 
iroit  on  the  latter,  when  they  would  require  but  little  further 
trouble  that  season ;  but  the  labour  is  generally  repaid  by  a 
■crop  being  insured,  which  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  certain  by 
«^y  other  process.  It  is  upon  this  that  the  orehard  house  has 
<Stood  its  ground. 

Mr.  Temple  goes  onto  state,  that  "  the  interest  and  know- 
ledge it  affords  in  a  pomological  sense  is  of  great  value,  but 
xiroprieton  generally  prefer  profits  in  a  tangible  form."  The 
tntoest  and  advantages  are  Tcry  great,  though  not  alone  in 
ihe  sense  which  Mr.  Temple  means.  It  is  most  useful  to  have 
ihe  trees  so  arranged  on  the  trucks  that  the  fruit  eomes-in  in 
•euocession  instead  of  being  all  ripe  at  onoe.  Thus  there  should 
4nt  be,  say  a  truck  of  early  PesHshes,  and  so  in  succession  till 
the  last  outer  truck  contains  only  the  late  sorts.  The  fruit  on 
the  early  trucks  may  be  encouraged  in  maturation  by  the 
Assistance  of  the  house,  and  that  of  the  late  sorts  retarded 
by  the  open  air.  The  season  may  by  this  process  be  much 
prolonged,  which  is  surely  a  great  desideratum  in  a  gentlenum's 
^^arden. 

He  says  '*  In  condusion,  I  believe  Mr.  Fountaine's  system 
«an  be  adopted  with  success,  and  if  I  were  to  give  it  a  tzial  on 
its  widest  merits  I  would  take  out  the  end  of  a  well-eetabliahed 
^riaery,'*  ^.  li  instead  of  being  so  lavish  of  faint  praire,  and 
proposing  to  try  the  system  on  ideas  of  his  own  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  principle  advocated,  Mr.  Temple  were,  in  good 
faith,  to  try  it  on  its  own  mexitB,  and  in  its  own  house  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  he  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
offer  the  advice  contained  in  his  concluding  remarks  to  the 
inexperienced.  Let  him  plant  Vines  not  U$s  than  6  feet  apart 
on  the  rafters,  upon  the  olose-spur  system,  so  that  the  trees 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  when  in  the  house,  especially 
in  the  autumn  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  when  they  always 
vequire  it  to  insure  the  ripening  of  the  wood  for  the  following 
▼ear,  as  do  also  the  plants  on  the  back  wall,  which  ought  to 
be  Vices,  not  Peach  trees  as  at  Blenheim,  but  this  is  not  of 
moment ;  and  then  let  him  say  honestly  whether  he  has  any 
<ither  houses  in  Blenheim  Gardens  which  grow  finer  OtjupeB  or 
finer  stone  fruit  either  separately  or  conjointly,  and  this  alone 
ought  to  be  tiie  test  whether  the  system  and  structure  are  a 
*'  burlesque  upon  froit-growing  to  the  experienced."  I  myself 
have  only  had  fourteen  yean'  experience  in  gardening,  devoted, 
it  is  true,  to  this  one  subject  alone ;  but  when  the  Blenheim 
liouse  was  fint  buUt,  a  long  article  appeared  in  the  Oardenen* 
Chrvmele,  September  10th,  1870,  signed  "B.,"  and  written, 
as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
Barron,  stated  that  "  decided]^  the  most  important  feature, 
in  a  gardening  point  of  view,  and  the  best  piece  of  gardening 
in  all  that  wide  place  was  the  orehard  house  h  la  Foun- 
tafaie,"  Ac. 

Mr.  Temple  mi^r  have  created  great  improvement  since  then, 
Imt  I  will  nevertheless  endorse  with  confidence  his  advice  to 
the  inexperienced  with  which  he  closes  his  remarks—"  to  go 
and  see  any  system  of  fruit-growing  before  they  spend  their 
money  on  structures,  Ac."  (the  Ac.  may  mean  anything) ;  but 
1  say,  Let  them  go  to  Chiswick  and  see  the  house  whicm  was 
built  there  for  that  express  purpose ;  and  although  only  a  plain 
«heap  house,  let  them  ask  lir.  Barron  if  he  has  any  other  in 


the  gardens  construoted  on  more  seientific  prindplsi,  or  baitw 
adapted  for  produemg  fine  Ghrapes,  or  to  assist  Um  stone  fruit 
when  requiredffor  I  admit  that  the  open  air  is  the  real  life  and 
soul  of  the  goodness  of  the  latter.  I  engage  to  say  they  will 
at  least  receive  a  straightforward  and  honest  answer  to  their 
question.— JoHH  FoniiTAiNa,  SotUhaere  Btetory,  Brandon. 


THE   BEAUTIFUL   AND   USBFUL   INSECTS  OF 
CUB  GABDENS.— No.  19. 

Thxbb  is  something  so  refoashing  to  the  eye  and  so  gladden- 
ing to  the  spirit  in  iSie  appearance  on  the  wing  of  the  first 
butterfiies  of  the  season,  that  it  ii  almost  a  wonder  these 
insects  have  not  been  regarded  as  joyful  omens,  and  the  indi- 
vidual who  sees  the  earliest  out  after  the  cold  and  gloom  of 
winter  as  specially  favoured.  I  do  not  discover  any  traces  of 
such  beliefs,  though  some  people  from  a  long  time  ago  haye 
paid  attention  to  them  as  weather  prognostics,  since  it  was 
supposed  thai  when  butterfliss,  lew  or  many,  were  observed 
taking  their  oonstitutional  in  the  early  morning,  a  fine  day 
might  be  looked  for.  This  may  occasionally  be  the  case,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  an  indication ;  and  oertunly  not 
the  reverse,  for  the  absence  of  butterfiies  from  the  landscape 
may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  it  would  not  follow 
that  they  are  keeping  under  shelter  because  of  an  anticipated 
downpour.  It  is  just  now,  in  the  fresh  springtime,  that  but- 
terflies seem  even  more  appropriate  to  the  garden  or  the  rural 
scene  than  in  the  height  of  summer ;  and,  in  tact,  some  inves- 
tigators have  made  out  that  our  ancestors  oalkd  these  gaudy 
inseets  "  butterflies  "  on  account  of  their  emergence  in  plentiful 
numbers  just  about  the  time  when  butter  was  obtainable  in 
move  «bundsnoe  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  I  doubt 
this  explanation,  and  also  the  semi-jocose  one  that  "  butterfly  " 
is  a  corruption  of  "bother-fly,"  and  the  uncomplimentary 
epithet  applied  to  the  species  seen  in  gardens  by  some  in^ 
hortienlturist,  who  thought  thqr  loved  his  Cabbages  "not 
wisely  but  too  well." 

Then  is  a  species  now  coming  abroad  whieh,  from  its  often 
flying  in  suqpicious  company,  may  be  assumed  by  the  little- 
iidormed  observer  to  be  one  of  our  garden  foes,  whereas  in  reali^ 
it  is  as  innocent  as  a  baby.  This  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Orange-tip,  Anthooharis  Cardamines  (^.1),  and  it  has  a  wide 
if  not  a  general  distribution  throughout  these  islands.  Frequent 
in  woods,  it  also  visits  gardens  in  search  of  the  honey  whieh 
may  often  be  more  plentiful  there  than  in  the  fields  or  pastures 
not  far  off  where  the  insect  had  passed  its  preparatory  changes. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  abunduit  in  April  as  near  London  as 
Shepherd's  Bush,  north  of  BLammersmith,  and  Norwood  on  the 
souUi,  but  the  destruction  of  tiie  food  plants  thereabouts  and 
the  reasarehes  of  juvenile  entomologists  have  borne  hardly 
upon  it.  In  May,  1860,  a  traveller  observsd  tiiis  butterfly  at 
Sligo  flying  in  such  large  partiss  thi^  he  was  reminded  of  the 
South  American  hosts  of  an  allied  species  wliioh  he  had  seen 
in  other  days.  This,  however,  is  a  circxunstance  unusual,  and 
the  Orange-tqfie  are  seldom  noticed  in  a  greater  number  than 
two  or  tliree  together,  of tentimee  accompanied  by  the  conmion 
Garden  White,  in  size  and  mode  of  flight  much  like  its  more 
showy  brother.  The  English  name  of  Uie  insect  has  been 
given  from  the  eonsnicuous  orange  spot  displayed  on  the  upper 
and  under  sides  of  tne  fore  wings  of  the  mide,  while  it  is  want- 
ing in  the  female,  when  we  have  only  a  grey  border.  In  both 
there  is  a  dark  central  spot  on  tiie  white  ground-colour  of  the 
fore  wings.  The  hind  wings  are  much  the  same  in  the  two 
sexes,  their  beauty  being  eepedally  on  tiie  under  surface,  where 
we  have  a  fine  green  tracery,  whii^  reminds  us  on  a  small 
scale  of  the  straggling  growth  of  some  minute  moss  on  a  hoary 
stump.  By  a  moderate  magnifying  power  we  can  resolve  this 
green  shading  into  a  mingling  of  yellow  and  black  scales 
sprinkled  over  the  white  ground,  but  the  effect  of  this  is  lost 
when  the  field  of  the  microscope  is  not  illuminated  by  daylight. 
Now  and  then  a  male  Orangfr*tip  turns  up  with  one  orange 
blotch  deficient ;  and  I  poesess  a  curiously  dwarfed  femide 
specimen  in  which  the  expansion  of  the  wings  is  only  about 
one-half  the  average,  due,  doubtless,  to  mal-nutiition  in  the 
larval  state. 

Though  the  butterfly  has  received  its  Latm  Appellation  from 
the  apeeiss  of  Oardamine,  mostly  0.  pratensis  (Lady's  Smock), 
on  which  it  has  been  traditional^  reported  to  feed,  Mr.  Double- 
day  has,  with  his  usual  disoemment,  pointed  out  that  the 
caterpillar  is  often  found  on  allied  plants  of  the  Cruciferous 
order,  such  as  Srysimum  Alliazia,.Bacbafisa  ▼nlgastv,  and  Hes- 
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pais  sutrouklii ;  klio,  m  he  lamarki,  vhan  thi  Mtopillul 
iMd,  u  fMqDsnUj  ibij  do,  npon  Uuae  and  dmilar  vptdM 
nowing  in  mwdowi,  the  bulk  of  the  brood  nrnit  peiuh,  beMiue 
QiagnH  li  mowed  JQttftt  the  time  the;  ate  feedwg.  Of  Bonne 
we  ^ao  find  the  Mtet^llan  on  planta  along  the  hedgerowa ; 
atiU,  the  lonMi  tiietuoatMioe  m^  tend  to  ke^  down  the 
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f  thy  bntterfl;,  which  aUo  doee  not,  I  believe,  de- 
posit 10 1DH17  egn  M  eome  of  it*  nlativei.  The  oateipillan 
ittnij  tonoh  thelMTee,  prefening  the  leedf  and  pode  of  the 
plant!  thay  fraqnent ;  and  ai  Hi.  Hewtnui  notea  irith  regard 
to  indiTidnala  be  had  in  leuing,  thej  will  nibble  hole*  in  the 
poda  to  obtain  the  aeeda,  leaTing  the  podi  nntil  the  inpply  of 
food  mna  ihoit.  In  general  appeaianee  thii  eatanillar  ii  of 
the  "Oabban^pa,"  green  with  a  pale  ati^,  and  dotlwlwitb 
warta  both  Uaek  and  white,  eadi  of  whloh  eenda  np  a  abort 
briatle.  Having  eeaaed  to  eat,  abont  the  be^nniog  of  Jnlj 
nmalljr,  the  Orange-tip  eaterpillar*  fasten  ^enualvee  hj  a 
band  of  idlh  to  the  etema  ol  graeeei  or  other  plants,  and  Uien 
MM  into  the  obiTiaUe  itala.  The  eh^pe  of  the  latter  iaiingn- 
la^  vnUka  the  ebrTialii  of  Beady  aO  the  Britiah  batterlUee, 
haviug  mnoh  the  form  of  a  ereaeent,  the  wing-eaeee  bnlging 
oat  towarda  the  centre  of  th«  aieh.  ThrooBhoDt  the  wintar 
montfaa  the  Inaeet  eontlnne*  dramant,  and  to  hunt  (or  the 
ehrTialia  along  the  banka  m»  be  a  diTenioo  to  lome  natoral- 
iata,  tbood)  rather  a  baek-aehing  emplojment. 

^tomdogUal  hooka  have  aometimee  adviied  the  beginner 
irho  is  tn  aeHeh  of  the  Aaore  Blae  Bntterfly  (Iijenna  Argiolni) 
to  set  to  work  in  i.pill,  and  beat  with  a  itont  atiek  all  the 
HoSj  and  Ivy  witUn  hla  rea^.  It  la  not  oertun  that  loeeeas 
will  attend  hil  efforts,  and  if  he  evperimenta  in  gardens  he 
will  not  be  thanked  for  diefigniinK  Boltiae  bj  this  thraahing 
proeeee.  It  aeenu  to  be  a  fast  that  the  botterfly  U  to  bo  dia- 
eovered  in  and  about  Holly,  Ivy,  and  alao  Bnehthom  in  early 
spring,  and  farther  on  in  the  aeaaon  we  lee  it  again  when  it 
'nait*  garden  Sowen  pretty  boldly ;  and  it  has  a  triek  of  pop- 
ping over  the  nearest  hedge  if  approaehed,  seldoin  taking  a 
long  flight,  and  freqoently  retnmiBg  to  very  nearly  the  lame 
spot  again.  This  rpeeiea — miinamed  "  Azure  Bine,"  linea  It  is 
not  10  eEnre  ai  ii  L.  Adonis  and  othen — baa  long  been  apnide 
to  natnraliiti,  owing  to  ths  difflsol^  there  bai  been  in  asoer- 
taining  when  and  npon  what  the  utrtm  feed.  It  is  rare  or 
iinknown  in  the  noru  of  Bogland,  bat  in  the  eonth  not  on- 
on  in  most  distiiets,  where  it  joins  sometlnie*  in  plijfol 
tt  with  its  relative  the  Oonunou  Blue,  though  thatspeeiea 


tienlar  dielib  to  wind,  aa  I  have  soon  seen  them  eeaas  to  fly  on 
a  fine  morning  it  it  beoomes  at  alt  breeiy.  The  Blue*  among 
the  bntterfly  tribes  are  not  easy  to  dietingniih  from  eadi  other. 
The  epeetes  before  as  has  pniplish  bine  wings,  with  a  broad 


Uaek  border  in  the  female  insaet,  and  a  uanow  one  in  thft 
male ;  the  latter  is  alao  sctpeiior  in  siie  to  what  is  eertainly 
not  ms  "  better  half."  nndsmeath,  both  aie  of  a  silvery  grey 
tint,  with  blaok  spots  Tarioaalranatiged,  and  we  pereeiven«  ~ 
of  Ihoae  orange  marhiiws  10  peonliar  in  others  of  the  Blnaa. 
The  eatn^llar  of  this  elegant  ipeela*  is  of  tb*  singnl 


eatn^llar  of  tais  elegant  ipeela*  ii 
shq^,  vriddi  from  its  rssamblanoe  to  the  « 
eei'nd  the  eomponnd  epithet  of  "oniaeifonn:"  and  in  crawl- 
ing, tb*  hga  an  pieeeod  eo  eloaalv  to  the  body  that  it  wa«U 
U  the  ereatnre  glided  along  like  a  sing.    '■-'--- 

~     "sh  and  eontinental  ai 

It  ia  nsnally  greenish  yellow^ 

khsbaok,  K  ' 

_  deep  brown  w  Un^  I  regret  to  lay  t1 
make  the  perscmat  aeqnaintanee  ot  this  oorioaa  HtlariUlar 
have  been  frnitleas,  thongh  I  hsve  braved  the  stings  of  noetft 
of  bee*  W  exploring  the  flower*  ol  the  Bnekthotn  In  epsinc 
end  the  ^  in  the  antomn,  for  the  flowera  have  nntU  rsMoth 
been  eonndered  to  be  the  special  food  ol  the  larva  of  L.  Aigt- 
dns.  The  lateet  wrinkle,  liowever,  la  that  some  hav«  bMa 
taken  devouring  tb*  tender  leave*  ot  the  Bally.  Mr.  Hewnaa 
ia  still  lathat  indlned  to  favonr  the  notion  that,  an^oaing 
there  are  two  broods,  the  ftist  feeds  on  the  Holly  and  tha 
eeeond  i^on  tb*  Ivy ;  and  Mr.  Horley  haa  certainly  obtdneA 
a  larva  ttaca  the  latter  plant  in  November,  whiah  individoal 
paaaed  into  tha  ehryieU*  etate,  and  lo  remained  until  April 
following.  Other*  hold  to  the  ihMny  that  the  bntterflyhybar- 
nate*  a*  a  rule,  and  other*  *g*in  pMnt  to  the  fact  UuU  a  Hay 
and  an  Aunst  brood  ar*  oeoasionally  found  in  diatriets  wbsi* 
only  one  of  the  snppoaed  food-plants  grows,  as  eoniUeting  tha 
mlgn^ion  theory.  As  in  one  plaee  the  bntterfUe*  wore  eeest 
havering  about  the  Laurustinas,  the  idea  may  be  entertaineA 
that  that  plant  m^  have  sc 


hoe*  ara  only  obascrabla  in  th*  loale  in**et, 

smoky  brown.    Thewoik  of  maternity,  ffhidi  ehiefly 

bet  attentimi,  doe*  not  taka  her  far  away  from  the  1^ 

she  waa  reared,  and  whve  *h*  in  her  tnm  deposits  her  egga 

on  Treloile  or  Teteha*.     The  mala  butterfly  takea  a  wU« 

range,  and  visits  gardens  in  the  ehalky  diatriets,  thondi  aaldon 

compared  with  Ii.  Ar^ua  or  the  Hvdy  sad  ooswDonlb  leania. 

On  tha  Bird's-Ioot  Trefoil  (Omitbopu*  peipualllns)  have  basn 

reared   the   eatatpiUarB   of    tha 

ffilver-studded  Blue  (L.  Sgon),  n 

smaller    speaias,  lecogniaad    by 

■ilveiy  spate  on  the  onder  eida- 

(See  fig.  S).    From  its  diminutln 

~]  sii*  this  is  often  unnoUeed,    It 

used  to  ooonr  near  London,  on 

-  the  Snirey  oommoQs,  hot  haa  of 

-:  late  years  taken  ita  departure. — 

J  J.  K.  8. 0. 

3  p.s — From   some  indlcatiais 

a  of  favourable,  or  rather  onfavonr- 

■i  aU*  ineraaae,  already  nutiee^da, 

■\  it  i*  po*sible  that  we  may  haw, 

^  aa  I  leai,  a  idantifnl  supply  of 

'^  aphides   in  1874,  though   soma 

. . — _      Mavy   ahowera   in   Ifay   would 

He.  s.~-):jaa*  ffgnn*  "  tarn  the  table*  "  on  Uiam.    A 

friend  ol  oars,  who  has  more  bdlsC 

in  the  natural  anemiea  ol  deatraetive  inaeota  than  in  the  maiu 

devised  means  ot  diminishing  them,  has  invented  what  he  at  first 

termed  the  "Lady-bird  Booasr ;"  but  aware o(  the  imporlanoe of 

a  fin*  name  to  rcudar  an  artiole  saleable,  ha  now  terme  it  tha 

"  Oooninellid.StimulatOT."  He  had  often  observed  with  vexaUoa 

how  langnidly  these  beetles  nawlsd  abont  in  ibe  apring,  whsa 

they  ehoald  have  been  devouring  ^ibidee  or  depositing  egga 

amongst  them ;  and  henoe  set  himself  to  invent  a  eomponnd 

which  should  difiose  a  vapoor  that  might  ronsa  them  to  hi^ 

aetivity.    I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  first  eipariments  w«f« 

not  favonrable,  for  after  a  brief  spell  ol  spasmodic  InisloiMS 

the  lady-birds  seemed  to  ha  dead ;  hutlamtold  thattbereaaon 

that  the  lames  were  a  little  too  stimalatlng,  and  Uie  di»- 

irer  still  hopes  to  perfeet  his  invention  and  extend  ita  an- 

r.  E.  B.  0. 


April  80, 1874.  ] 
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imoommon  in  the  West  Indies  and  Sonth  America.    It  was 
probably  imported  with  merchandise  of  some  kind.~I.  0.  W. 


BOYAL  HOBTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  21st,  exolasiye  of  the  Goimoil, 
there  were  not  sixty  Fellows  present  oat  of  between  three  and 
fonr  thousand,  and  this  after  yonr  and  the  Chronicle's  articles 
of  the  week  before,  and  at  a  meeting  at  which  the  Chairman,  at 
first  at  least,  made  the  vote  on  proxies  one  of  confidence  in 
the  Conncil.  I  have  strong  hopes  that  before  three  years  are 
over  we  shall  have  a  Socie^  the  Fellows  of  which  will  take  an 
interest  in  its  proceedings. 

It  seemed  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  impolitic  in  the  Conndl 
to  prerent  Bir.  Fish  voting.  Gardeners  hold  together  more 
than  nurserymen  do,  and  may  make  common  caose.  Mr. 
Fish's  exertions  were  one  great  caase  of  the  success  of  the  first 
and  therefore  most  important  of  the  conntry  shows ;  Uie  then 
Council,  with  a  -view  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  past,  wished 
to  recognise  his  services  handsomely,  ^e  way  to  do  this  at 
least  cost  to  the  Society  was  to  make  him  a  forty-guinea  life 
Fellow.  The  present  Coundl  say  that  doing  this  was  contrary 
to  the  Charter.  As  there  are  so  many  legal  authorities  on  the 
Council  its  judgment  is  probably  correct.  If  this  be  so,  the 
right  course  would  have  been  to  have  elected  Bir.  Fish  a  Fellow, 
aud  to  have  given  him  a  cheque  for  forty  guineas,  which  he 
would  have  used  for  his  life  composition :  he  would  then  have 
been  legally  as  well  as  morally  entitled  to  vote. — Gxoboe  F. 
WiLSOir,  HeatJierbankf  Weybridge  Heath, 


WHICH  IS  THE   BOILEB  TO  BE    PBBFEBBBD 
FOB  GABDEN  STBUOTUBES? 

In  horticultural  publications  the  quety, "  What  is  the  best 
description  of  boiler  ?  "  has  been  so  often  discussed  that  I  was 
in  hopes,  when  I  gave  a  sort  of  brief  histoty  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  such  matters,  that  in  complaining  of  the  very  best 
description  of  boilers  that  I  was  acquainted  with  falling  so  far 
short  of  perfection,  I  could  hardly  be  accused  of  being  wedded 
to  one  particular  kind.  True,  I  gave  the  preference  to  the 
saddle,  and  at  the  same  time  admitted  a  good  conical  boiler 
had  its  advantages — ^not  a  small  one,  be  it  remembored,  but  a 
good-sized  one,  capable  of  holding  sufficient  fuel  to  keep  tiie 
fire  going  a  reasonable  time.  Some  other  descriptions  of 
boilerB  I  referred  to  as  having  had  practical  expenence  of; 
and  I  may  also  say  that  I  had  a  house  heated  by  the  tank 
system  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  at  a  stretch,  but  I  did  not 
iDce  it  sufficiently  well  to  recommend  its  adoption.  Some  other 
modes  of  heating  were  casually  alluded  to ;  and  now  to  the 
comments  thereon. 

Mr.  Clarke,  at  page  805,  very  courteously  points  out  that  I 
have  unfairly  disparaged  the  mode  of  heating  which  he  calls 
the  lime-burning  system.  I  am  at  all  times  sorry  to  differ 
from  anyone  whom  I  respect,  and  amongst  the  advocates  of 
this  system  are  one  or  two  of  my  best  fnends,  but  I  feel  we 
are  none  the  less  so  by  differing  in  opinion  on  this  matter ;  and 
as  I  confess  not  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the  system  in 
question,  I  can  only  give  an  opinion  based  on  what  I  do  know 
of  lime-burning  in  an  ordinaiy  way,  both  on  a  large  and  small 
scale.  I  could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  advocates 
would  get  tired  of  it  when  its  defects  became  known,  and  I 
added  tihat  I  expected  a  year  or  two  would  consign  it  to  neglect, 
if  not  oblivion.  My  opinion  cannot  fairly  be  cfdled  an  errone- 
ous one  until  the  expiration  of  that  time.  Nevertheless,  I  shall 
be  more  pleased  if  I  am  mistaken,  and  am  much  obliged  for 
.such  courteous  tsorrespondents  as  Mr.  Clarke  putting  me  right 
in  the  matter. 

I  next  read  a  communication  from  **  A  Bambling  C.E.,"  at 
page  329,  who  complains  that  I  appear  to  have  limited  my 
observations  to  what  has  practically  fallen  under  my  view — the 
horticultural  buildings  I  have  had  to  deal  with.  Now,  he  could 
not  have  paid  me  a  higher  compliment,  for  I  do  as  far  as 
possible  limit  my  observations  to  my  own  practical  experience, 
excepting  in  cases  where  it  is  explained  otherwise,  and  I  put  it 
to  him  or  anyone  else  whether  plain  practical  experience  does 
not  stand  before  theory  ?  I  wrote  my  article  for  a  horticultural 
journal ;  "  A  IUhblino  C.E."  all  but  ignores  horticulture  al- 
together, and  gives  us  the  ofi-teld  story  about  boilers  adapted 
for  steam-engine  purposes,  a  subject  bettor  adapted  for  a  me- 
ohanioal  or  engineering  magazine  or  publication  than  a  garden- 
ing paper.  I  daresay  bis  communication  would  be  more  to 
the  point  there,  for,  as  he  seems  to  pin  his  faith  to  the  merito 


of  the  multitubular  boiler,  he  will  there  find  his  pets  in  full 
force,  and  deservedly  so.  I  do  not  deny  the  tubular  boiler  a 
certain  amount  of  merit  for  horticultural  purposes,  but  I  place 
the  saddle  before  it,  notwithstanding  **the  principle  which 
*  A  Baubling  C.E.*  says  he  is  astonished  at  being  challenged  ;*' 
but  somehow  I  back  practice  against  principle,  believing  that 
principle  as  here  implied  is  only  another  name  for  theory. 

However,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  there  is  no  occasion  for 
hard  words ;  for,  after  all,  your  correspondent  and  I  have  little 
in  common.  I  simply  want  a  boiler  that  will  heat  the  greatest 
possible  body  of  water  to  a  given  moderate  heat  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  fuel  and  attendance,  whilst  your  corre- 
spondent wants  steam — two  objecte  so  widely  different  that  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  same  class  of  boiler  will 
not  do  for  both.  The  object  of  the  engine-driver  is  to  get 
steam  up  in  the  least  possible  time :  hence  his  boiler  is  so  con- 
structed that  every  spoonful  of  water  it  contains  is  placed 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  actual  fire,  or  in  contact  with  the 
flues  through  which  that  fire  passes.  Now,  contrast  this  with 
the  hothouse-heating  apparatus:  the  portion  of  water  in 
immediate  contect  with  the  fire  is  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  whole  that  has  to  be  heated,  in  very  few  in- 
stances exceeding  one-twentieth ;  ^  the  rest  is  undergoing  the 
process  of  cooling  often  hundreds  of  feet  away,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  water  is  seldom  heated  above  140''  Fahr.  Certainly  it  is 
hotter  than  that  at  times,  but  many  very  efficient  systems  of 
hothouse  heating  work  for  weeks  togeUier  without  that  heat 
being  exceeded ;  and  allow  me  to  tell "  A  IUiibling  C.E."  that 
it  is  the  reverse  of  economy  to  increase  the  temperature  of  the 
water  so  as  much  to  exceed  that  heat :  160° — nay,  even  180° 
may  be  attained,  and  I  remember  once  (when  I  had  personally 
the  fire  shovel  and  poker  to  handle)  heating  the  water  in 
the  pipes  of  a  hothouse  so  as  to  exceed  200°  at  the  farthest 
place  from  the  fire,  and  that,  too,  nearly  as  far  back  as  the 
period  of  the  Bocket  engine  he  speaks  of ;  but  such  extremes 
are  only  attained  at  a  cost  of  fuel  far  b^ond  what  would  be 
wanted  to  heat  an  additional  number  of  pipes  to  the  moderate 
heat  capable  of  warming  the  place  intended  in  a  more  suiteble 
way  than  by  such  forcible  means.  In  fact,  I  am  no  advocato 
for  extreme  firing.  I  would  rather  have  a  greater  number  of 
pipes  and  heat  them  moderately,  than  drive  the  water  with 
express  speed  through  a  smaller  number  of  pipes.  If  I  had 
my  way  I  would  rarely  heat  pipes  hotter  than  that  I  could 
bear  my  hand  on  them  for.one  or  two  minutes.  A  forcing  heat 
of  70°  can  be  maintained  with  this  if  all  be  well  otherwise,  and 
that  in  general  is  sufficient 

It  is  wrong  to  say  that  I  hold-up  the  saddle  boiler  as  the 
pattern  of  perfection ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  my  article 
pointo  to  the  fact  Uiat  the  best-contrived  heating  apparatus 
we  have  permita  an  immense  waste  of  heat  whidi  I  should 
like  to  see  saved  and  made  use  of.  We  all  know  that  a  pound 
of  coal  is  capable  of  giving  off  a  certain  amount  of  heat  and 
no  more,  but  if  20  or  30  per  cent,  or  more  of  that  heat  be  ex- 
pended on  the  brickwork  or  other  surroundings  not  imparting 
it  to  the  water  in  the  boiler,  it  is  wasted  to  aU  intento  and 
purposes,  and  my  principal  object  in  calling  attention  to  such 
waste  was  to  ask  ihe  assistance  of  those  who  could  devise  a 
means  of  utilising  the  wasted  heat  To  me  it  makes  no 
difference  what  kind  of  boiler  is  used.  ^  I  certainly  give  the 
preference  to  the  saddle,  because  it  is  the  easiest  worked,  least 
likely  to  get  out  of  repair,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  uses  no 
more  fuel  than  any  other  kind ;  and  from  the  fact  Uiat  it  is 
always  put  forward  by  inventors  or  contrivers  of  new  boilers 
for  horticultural  purposes  as  the  test  by  which  they  compare 
their  own,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  all  look  upon  it  as  the 
second  best,  their  own  being,  of  course,  paramount  in  their 
own  estimation. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  the  plan  aimed  at  by  so  many 
boiler-miUEers  of  endeavouring  to  spread  the  heat  over  as  wide 
a  surface  as  possible,  was  in  iteelf  more  plausible  in  theory 
tiian  beneficial  in  practice ;  for,  as  the  heat  we  want  to  deiJ 
with  is  not  very  great,  the  question  is  whether  should  it  be 
concentrated  to  act  on  some  3  or  4  feet  of  surface,  or  spread 
over  ten  times  that  amount  ?  for  in  the  latter  case  there  must 
be  a  great  waste  in  imparting  heat  to  the  metal  containing  the 
water,  whereas  by  the  concentrated  heat  a  less  extended  surface 
is  acted  upon ;  and  although  the  boiler  is  a  stetionary  object, 
the  water  in  it  is  not,  and  ita  heated  particles  are  more  or  less 
rapidly  propelled  upwards  and  onwards  on  its  course,  to  be 
returned  again  in  due  time.  Concentrated  action,  instead  of 
diffused,  is  applied  in  so  many  ways  now-a-days,  that  I  expect 
our  C.  E.B  in  future  will  be  finding  out  that  where  steam 
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baow  a  leeilj  well-aontrived  oonio^  boUeT  takes  a  great  deal  of 
beating,  and  that,  perbapa,  has  as  small  a  spaee  ol  healine 
SQilaoe  aa  ao;. 

U  "  A  BAUDLiNa  C.E."  Btlll  iDsute  on  tbe  snperiorit;  of  the 
tobolar  boiler  over  the  saddle,  why  is  it  that  eo  many  of  the 
latter  are  itill  in  use  ?  Ani  if  he  hae  any  donbtB  of  the  popn- 
lority  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  let  him  aek  the  first  balf- 
do;<:en  bothooM  builders  and  hot-water  appaiatni  manatao- 
tnren  wbioh  they  have  the  more  orders  lor,  and  which  is  the 
mon  generally  and  snooesafnlly  adopted,  and  I  have  a  ehrewd 
guess  that  the  saddle  viU  offer  a  proportion  of  two  or  three  to 
one.  The  majority  ol  gardeners  now-a-daya  are  too  shrewd  and 
clear-headed  to  alio*  any  real  improrement  to  pass  onaotiaed; 
aad  if  they  prefer  simplieity  and  uiefalnesB  to  intrioaoy,  inge- 
anity,  and  difGoolty,  so  mnoh  the  more  to  their  credit.  As 
both  boilers  have  now  been  aaffioiently  long  known  to  be 
tested  by  tbe  hard  oensorsbip  of  eTeir-day  practice,  I  shall 
willingly  give  in  if  the  friends  of  the  tabular  boiler  eioeed  in 
numbers  and  ontweigh  in  praotioe  those  of  the  saddle;  bnt 
antil  that  be  done,  "  A  IUhblino  C.E.,"  who  says  really 
nothing  about  bortieultoral  heating,  will  eionae  me  if  I  still 
adhere  to  a  good  old  friend,  "  the  saddle  boiler."-^.  Bobboh. 

FLOWEKS  FOB  OUE  BORDEBS.— No.  80. 

LILIUH  BZOYITZIANnM.— SzoTiIn'B  Ln-v. 
Ahokq  hardy  bolbons  plants  the  Lilies  have  long  stood  pre- 
eminent for  their  beanty  and  stately  grandear,  and  recent 
introdQctioce  have  invested  this  genus  with  much  additional 
popularity.  Few  of  the  more  reoently-introduoed  speeies, 
however,  eioeed  in  interest  L.  Szovilzionum,  first  autdTsted  in 
this  eonotry  under  the  name  of  L.  oolchioam,  by  Measn.  E. 
Loir  &  Co.,  of  the  Clapton  Kuneries. 


Tho  figure  accompanying  this  article  conveys  but  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  its  ornamental  value,  having  been  drawn 
from  a  single  Qower  larniBhed  many  years  since  by  the  late 
Hr.  H.  Groom,  of  Clapham  Bise,  an  enthnaisstie  and  very 
sucoesalul  caltivator  of  the  rarer  epecies  of  Lily  and  other 
bnlboiiB  plants.  In  the  case  ol  strong  bulbs  the  stem  reaohea 
the  height  of  from  3  to  4  feet,  and  yields  from  eii  to  tcm 
drooping  flowers  disposed  in  a  scattered  raceme.  In  the  fully- 
developod  blossom  the  petals  are  more  revolute  than  in  the 
figure.  The  colour  is  a  brilliant  citron  yellow,  speckled  inter- 
nally with  purple-crimson,  and  stained  at  the  hsee  externally 
with  dull  purple. 

The  Sowers  exhale  the  most  delicioQS  and  powerful  fragrance, 
)>eTOBptible  at  some  distsTiee,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  a  question 
whether  any  other  of  tbe  numprous  Epeeies  of  this  genus  exceeds 
it  in  the  sweetness  and  diSu^iveuess  of  Ha  perfume. 


The  foliage  is  scattered,  broadly  lanoedate,  smooth  above, 
b^t  paler  and  somewhat  haity  on  the  under  surface  and  on 
the  margins.  Bulb  rather  large,  wiUt  yellowish  scales.  By 
the  best  authorities  this  plant  is  regarded  as  bat  a  variety  of 
the  L.  monadelphium,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  ita 
stamens  not  being  united  at  the  base,  by  the  red  colour  of  its 
pollen,  by  its  longer  style,  as  well  as  by  soma  other  minute 
eharaeters.  Like  most  of  the  species  it  it  quite  hardy  against 
eold,  and  will  suciieed  in  any  good  substantial  garden  soil  as 
well  as  in  peat,  but  is  liable  to  anffer  from  eicessire  wet,  and 
precautions  ahonld  therefore  be  taken  to  insure  thoroojli 
OTMnage.  Should  the  oonditlous  of  local  olimate  render  it 
desirable,  protection  against  haav;  rainfiJIs  may  b«  afforded 
by  plonng  over  the  bnlb  a  large  inverted  flowet-pot,  the  open- 
ing being  closed  in  wet  weather. 

Owing  to  the  somewhat  slow  rate  ol  increase  of  the  bnlbs  of 
this  genus,  new  speeies  ore  less  rapidly  disseminated  than  in 
the  ease  ol  plants  readily  propagated  b;  seeds,  and  Lilinm 
Szovitziannm  is,  therefore,  in  common  with  several  other  re- 
cently-imported species,  rather  rare  and  expensive.  It  is  true 
that  most,  if  not  all  ol  the  Lilies,  ripen  seed  nnder  favourable 
oircumstances,  which  vegetates  quickly  if  sown  as  soon  aa 
gathered,  but  several  years  usually  elapse  before  the  bulbs 
are  of  sufficient  size  to  Sower. 

Xotwithstanding'this  drawback,  however,  ne  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  endowed 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  patience,  the  propagation  of  the  Idly 
tribe  by  seed. — (IT.  Thompian't  EtiglUh  Flover  GMrien,  Bt- 
vised  by  lilt  AutkoT.) 

PBABS  WITH  HABDY  BL08B0UB. 
[Althouoh  the  experience  recorded  in  the  following  cam- 


gained  in  America,  its  teaching  is  applicable 
everywhere.  The  subject  deserves  the  attention  of  all  Feai- 
growers,  and  the  writer  is  a  proctio^  gardener  and  tmat- 
worthy. — Eds,] 

Thebi  is  oertoinly  a  great  difference  in  varieties  aa  to  the 
hardiness  of  the  bloesoms.  Varieties  which  thoroughly  ma- 
tare  their  growth  early  of  both  wood  and  bud,  most  Bi 


trees  ot  the  same  variety  they  will  not  be  harmed,  and  killed 
on  low  stations,  and  escape  on  elevated  ones. 

On  girdled  limbs  I  have  often  seen  tbeUoasoma  set  well,  whe> 
on  the  other  branchee  of  the  tree  every  bloom  would  foil. 

I  have  Been  where  the  tendril  of  a  Orape  Vine  would  in  the 
summer  twine  around  a  small  twig  and  eause  it  to  mature  iti 
growth,  and  the  following  season  Uie  blossoms  from  this  would 
mature  fruit  when  all  others  on  the  same  tree  would  {ail  from 


spring  frosts. 

Louisa  Bonne  of  Jersey  is  o 
ol  hardy  blossoms. 

Belle  Lucrative  appears  i 


e  of  the  most  noted  examplM 

it  it  partioularly  delighted  in 
producing  a  fail  crop  when  ail  others  [ail.  Flemish  Beantj 
does  not  bloom  in  as  great  profusion  ae  some  others,  hut  ever; 
blossom  sticks,  and  a  good  crop  of  fruitis  sure  to  follow.  Tte 
same  may  be  aaid  of  Swan's  Orange.  Easter  BeurrG,  three 
yean  grafted  into  a  bearing  tree,  prodnced  last  year  on  four 
of  the  grafts,  not  over  3  feet  in  length,  from  6  to  12  fine  largw 
apecimens  each  (the  previous  season  did  as  well  on  two  of  the 
grafts).  This  was  a  good  showing  of  its  beariog  quaUties  in 
Ute  midst  of  a  general  fruit  failnie.  To  have  endnted  the  late 
cold  winter  and  the  spring  frosts,  and  to  have  thus  p[«dnoed 
at  once,  ptaoes  it  on  the  list  of  hardy  varieties. 

The  White  Doyenn£,  Seokle,  Urbaniste.  and  Julienne  may  be 
named  with  the  foregoing  as  not  only  among  tbe  hardiest  Fear 
trees,  but  as  having  blossoms  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the 
quaUty  of  resisting  the  Irost.  The  Bartlett,  Yicar.  Ducheaa, 
Qlon  Morceau,  and  the  Beurrfi  OlMrgean  are  scarcely  less  pro- 
ductiva,  bat  have  been  more  severely  injured  by  the  lata  cold 
winter  than  the  other  sorts  which  I  have  stated. 

All  produced  some  fruit  with  ma  (1873).  and  they  have  oftan 
borne  full  wbpn  other  vorietiei  (not  herein  named)  were  fruit- 
less from  the  blossoms  having  fallen  off. 

In  the  year  1868,  after  almost  constant  ruin  for  two  weeka, 
a  frost  ftll  on  the  maminR  of  the  Tth  of  Mb;t.  The  Apples 
were  nearly  a  total  failure,  but  most  ot  these  'Petal  produMd 
from  half  to  full  crops  o[  fmit  that  reason.  The  exoeBsive 
rain  in  this  instance  may  have  damaged  blossoms  more  than 
the  froet ;  be  that  as  it  may,  it  shows  the  Pnor,  for  onoe  Mt 
least,  to  have  been  more  hardy  in  blossom  than  the  Apple. 
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FigM  ^  NaplH,  Saint  QUiImh.  Soldat  L»bon«ur,  and  8ai>i- 
mer  BbU  I  tlao  find  Tary  reliable  beuen,  wilh  lome  othar 
■MM  quUttM  to  raoomntend  them  to  the  unatani  Paar-enltntut 
— B.  O.  CcETiB,  Parti.  UL 

.,^.  **"  I'"^  "'  ^-  ^°^*  *^  <">'  »  Pw  onihard  of 
fM«.oI  lonw  fiJty  varietiss  in  Rdgar  ooontj  in  1840,  now 
fSi?,^^"''™'  ?•"  *«"  (■"  Baport  lU.  Blata  Hort.  Soe.. 
186B),  the  abo*a  bete  are  given  from  a  long  obaerratiDn  and 
Hpenenoa,  andkra  of  nniuaal  Ttlne.— (Prvirfi*  Parmer,) 

THE  CHAPIL  OAK  OP  ALLONVILLB. 

Wa  ware  abont  aoknowladging  that  we  bare  »  "  weakneat  " 

for  ramaAabla  treea,  bat  we  altered  the  word  at  onoe  to 

■'  ■trongneu,"  and  we  hare  had  onr  •trmgDcu  itnsgthened 


b;  an  iron  gate.  AboTe  the  okapel  is  a  small  chamber  oou- 
t^ning  a  bed,  reaobed  by  a  atairoasB  winding  roond  the  tiae. 
AtECHain  wMons  Diiina  aamoe  ia  performed  in  (he  chapel. 
Tlw  nmunit  of  the  tree  wai  broken  off  many  yeari  ainoe.  Mid 
over  the  earity  U  a  pointed  staeple-Uke  roof,  Uatsd,  and  aor- 
monnted  1^  a  oroea.  0«r  the  ohapel  antranoe  ii  an  inaerip- 
tion  aUting  that  Abb£  dtt  Detroit,  oar£  of  AUonviUe,  oonatrnotad 
it  in  the  year  1696.  On  a  label  OTer  the  door  of  the  bed-ohomber 
u  ita  dedieation  to  "  Oni  Lady  of  Peaee."  Allon»ille  la  about 
.  -,ii.  , tr.^^   __  tjig  jjj^  between  Eoaen  and  HaTre. 


a  mile  from  Yretot,  c 


FEUIT  PROSPECTS  IN  KUTLAND. 

SoKMBB-LirE  weather  has  buret  upon  na  like  a  hnrricane. 

To-day  {April  2Bth)  we  had  76°  in  the  shade,  and  the  consa. 


alnae  we  have  beoome  aoqaaiuted  with  that  moat  nsetol  book, 
jnet  pnbllibed,  "  Wood  and  Its  Uaea."  We  ahall  refer  to  that 
ag^n.  Our  atrongneaa  for  tresa — and  that  of  many  of  our 
frienda — has  bnm^t  one  and  another  of  ne  under  the  ibade 
of  a  majority  of  eelebrated  treea;  we  hare  had  a  Simpkin 
tiffen  (angliei,  a  ohampaign  Innoheon)  nndar  a  Banian  tree, 
the  branehea  of  which  •xtandadoreraaaare;  we  have  gathered 
leavea  from  the  Upas  tree,  and  yet  aniriTe ;  ws  have  lodged  in 
tlie  Ofaaetsnt  of  Honnt  Btna,  and  eaten  ita  trait;  we  hare 
■at  npon  a  trunk  of  the  loftiest  ol  the  world'a  trees—the 
WaUingtooia  gigantea;  and  one  of  na,  aome  Baatar  in  yean 
long  ago,  attended  aerriee  in  the  Oak  of  which  we  now  give  a 
portrait.  That  Oak,  aooording  to  H.  Da  Brenil  and  Mc.  London, 
11  aliont  eight  hondred  years  old.  It  meuttrea,  jnat  aboTe  the 
toota,  35  feet  in  airanmterence,  and,  at  between  5  and  6  feat  from 
the  ground,  2G  feet.  A  little  higher  np  the  tnink  eitanda  to  a 
greater  size,  and  at  8  feet  it  aeparataa  into  enormoni  bianchaa, 
overahadowing  a  Teiy  large  aitent  of  gronnd.  The  trunk  ia 
qnite  hoUow.  bat  the  leavaa  and  aoome  are  abundant.  The 
lower  part  of  the  trank  hu  for  many  yean  been  employed  aa 
a  ofa^iel,  being  paved  and  w^nasoted,  and  the      '  ■      ■ 


daaing ;  on  walla  deaa^ert  varietiea  are  S9t,  and,  we  hope,  patt  all 
danger  of  frost.  Cherries  are  a  sight  worth  going  a  jonmey  to 
aee,  they  are  one  maas  ol  flowErs ;  oa  walla  they  are  set  and 
Bwelling  faat.  Among  Applea  oiaiiy  of  the  Ule-keeping  varieties 
are  in  flover,  while  the  eut;  kinds  will  not  be  in  flon'er  for  a 
week  henoe.  If  the  weather  prove  at  all  favourable  we  mi^ 
expect  an  abundant  orop  o(  this  eatsemed  frait,  aa  the  treea 
are  everyvhere  showing  well.  Small  frnita  of  all  kinds  pro- 
mise an  abnndaat  sapply.  Btrawberrisa  are  showing  for  flower, 
and  are  strong  and  healthy.  Aprioota  were  very  mncb  cut-up 
by  the  frost  on  the  11th  of  March,  when  the  thermometer 
registered  6°,  or  37°  of  frost.  All  the  floweia  which  had  started 
to  grow  were  lulled,  those  which  had  nut  oommenoed  to  grow 
were  saved,  and  a  moderate  crop  ia  left ;  those  on  an  east  wall 
have  anffered  most.  Feachea  aro  a  moderate  orop.  The  pre- 
sent mild  weather  is  very  favourable  tor  the  aettiug  of  all  kinds 
□t  fruit;  therefore,  from  the  present  appearance  of  our  gardana 
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and  orehardB  in  this  district,  we  may  look  forward  to  realise  an 
abundant  enpply  of  fmit  in  the  coming  enmrner. 

Peas  are  in  flower  in  the  open  borders,  and  we  look  forward 
to  be  able  to  gather  by  the  last  week  in  May. — Javes  Smith, 
Ezton  Park  Gardens. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTES  ON  A  VOYAGE  TO 

AUSTRALIA. 

"V^ukT  a  cheery  and  honest  ring  there  seems  in  Shakspeare's 
words  where  he  says,  '*  Come,  my  spade."    '*  There  is  no  more 

ancient  gentlemen  than  gardeners They  hold  np 

Adam's  profession."  If  it  is  not  a  profitable  business,  it  is 
neyerthelees  a  pleasant  one  and  an  honest  one,  and  with  truth 
may  be  said  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Golden  Fleece  or  the 
Boman  Eagle,  and  more  honourable  tiban  the  Star  or  Garter, 
or  any  other  earthly  profession  in  existence 

Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria,  where  your  humble  cor- 
respondent in  due  time  arrived,  was  in  the  wildest  confusion 
and  excitement.  The  *'  gold  fever  "  was  at  its  height.  The 
contagion  had  spread  everywhere. 

I  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  St.  Kilda,  the  home  of  Mr. 
May,  a  nurseryman  whom  I  previously  met.  He  was  an  early 
acquaintance  of  mine,  and  his  father  had  been  one  of  my  horti- 
cultural mentors  when  a  young  lad  **  in  merrie  England." 
Within  his  Vine-covered  cottage  in  that  beautiful  suburban 
village  I  met  with  a  hearty  and  hospitable  welcome.  Being 
a  man  after  my  own  heart  we  readily  agreed  to  explore  the 
Botanic  Gardens  of  Dr.  Mueller  fame.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
I  had  rambled  through  those  excellent  grounds,  which  presented 
80  many  attractions.  Happily,  they  are  better  kept  now  than 
ih^  were  at  the  time  of  which  I  write.  The  same  causes  which 
had  aiffeoted  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens  had  existed  here. 
As  is  usual  In  all  scientific  establishments  of  a  like  nature,  the 
gardens  contained  a  good  collection  of  the  native  and  foreign 
flora,  all  of  which  were  correctly  named  and  properly  arranged. 
The  lake,  or  aquarium,  was  better  stocked  with  aquatic  plants 
than  any  other  I  ever  saw.  I  could  scarcely  describe  the  many 
spedea  without  naming  almost  everything  whose  habitat  was 
watery;  but  a  few  must  suffice  to  mention  where  all  were 
equally  interesting — ^viz.,  Victoria  regia,  a  regal  plant  in  every 
respect;  Papyrus  antiquorum,  P.  odoratus,  P.  laxiflorus, 
Oyperus  Lnzula,  C.  strigosus,  with  several  Xyris,  Nelumbiums, 
Nymphsas,  Nuphars,  Pontederas,  Limnodiaris,  Hottonias, 
Valinierias,  Sagittarias,  Trapa  bicomis  (the  Water  Caltrops 
of  China),  &e. 

There  was  also  a  flne  collection  of  young  Oaks,  the  species 
indigenous  to  this  country  especially.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  herbaceous  plants.  Most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  with  which 
the  gardens  were  stocked  were  small  though  thrifty  and  vigor- 
ous. A  few  others  I  feel  constrained  to  mention  as  having  a 
special  interest,  and  not  often  met  witih — ^in  fact,  all  uncommon 
to  Europeans  and  Americans.  For  instance,  Parkia  globosa, 
the  Mitta  Tree  of  Africa,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  lamented 
traveller  Mungo  Park.  Also  the  African  Silver  Tree,  Leucaden- 
dron  argenteum,  a  beautiful  specimen ;  Erythrina  coralloden- 
dron,  the  handsome  Coral  Tree,  some  20  feet  high ;  E.  crista- 
galli,  of  flne  arboreal  proportions,  and  upwards  of  80  feet  high ; 
Fagara  Pterota,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
tree,  and  then  about  15  feet  high.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  I  noticed  was  the  East  Indian  TefJLWood  tree,  Tectona 
grandis.  It  appeared  to  be  quite  acclimated  and  thrifty.  In 
India  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  timb^  trees  grown,  so 
generally  useful:  there  it  frequently  attains  to  upwards  of 
100  feet  high,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  uses  in  naval 
architecture,  and  is  the  most  durable  timber  used  for  railway 
sleepers,  <&c.  Agati  grandiflora  is  a  splendid  tree  of  great 
beauty,  a  leguminous  evergreen :  literally,  it  is  a  flaming  tree 
if  not  a  burning  bush.  There  was  also  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
remarkable  Banyan  tree  of  India,  Ficus  religiosa,  or  the  sacred 
tree  of  the  Hindoos.  Lastly,  another  interesting  and  orna- 
mental tree,  Comodadia  ilicifolia,  a  Caribbean  native  of  peculiar 
habit.  The  smooth  stems  are  foliated  only  on  the  extreme 
ends,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  tied  on  in  bunches.    .    .    . 

Taking  passage  on  a  small  steamer  which  ran  from  Melbourne 
to  Geelong,  we  passed  down  the  muddy  stream  of  the  Yarra- 
Yarra  to  Hobson^s  Bay  and  Corio  Bay.  At  the  head  of  ^e 
latter  stands  Geelong.  It  was  then  a  rather  straggling  town, 
while  now  it  is  a  fine  city  of  considerable  importance. 
The  Ballarat  gold  fields,  some  fifty  miles  beyond,  were  then 

'*  in  full  blast,"  and  G3eloag  being  a  sort  of  half-way  town 
between  the  mines  and  the  capital,  was  in  a  fttate  of  chronic 


tumult  with  the  miners  on  their  way  to  and  fro  to  Digger- 
dom. 

Amid  all  this  turmoil  and  commotion  lived  the  complacent 
and  happy  Mr.  Marlow,  whose  quiet  deportment  and  steady 
equanimity  nothing  less  than  a  thunderbolt  or  earthquake 
could  shi^e  or  move  from  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  He,  sage 
and  solid  old  gentleman,  was  contented,  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise.  He  didn't  go  to  the  diggings.  The  golden  changes  which 
sounded  so  melodious  in  more  sordid  ears  than  his  had  no 
charms  for  him,  although  music  and  the  love  of  song  dwelt  in 
him.  Good  old  soul— -yea,  two  of  them ;  Mrs.  Marlow,  his 
helpmate,  seemed  so  like  him,  and  he  seemed  so  like  her,  who 
was  just  such  a  rib  as  all  good  men  deserve,  from  the  region 
of  the  heart.  I  could  hardly  call  her  hU  *'  better  half," 
although  I  believe  wives  generally  are.  They  seemed  so  well 
mated,  so  evenly  matched,  so  equally  good,  and  though  twain, 
were  but  one  flesh.  Truly,  "  they  Uved  and  loved  together," 
believing  in  God  and  one  another.  "  They  also  loved  sweet 
posies.  Lilies,  Pinks,  and  Roses,"  as  all  such  happy  people  do. 
For  them  to  cultivate  fruits  and  flowers  was  a  dual  delight 
which  they  duly  enjoyed  and  much  prized.  They  had  a  garden , 
a  real  "  garden  of  delights," 

"  Where  lawns  extend  that  aoorn  AxMdUui  pride, 
And  blighter  streanu  than  fiun*d  Hydaapee  glide." 

When  inquiring  for  the  place,  it  was  intimated  that  I  could 
not  mistake  it  when  I  saw  the  garden :  it  was  impossible.  It 
was  even  so. 

I  have  often  thought  since  then,  if  I  did  not  see  at  Geelong 
the  first  example  of  sub-tropical  gardening,  at  any  rate  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  such  an  array  of  the  rich  and 
rare  blended  togetiber  in  thai  eharacter.  There  was  displayed 
the  best  of  taste  and  good  judgment,  fuUy  up  to  the  present 
style  of  London  and  Paris  of  to-di^.  Such  a  galaxy  of  Aus- 
tralian beauties,  with  the  floral  h9n  ton  of  other  lands,  made 
me  exclaim.  Surely,  the  like  before  was  never  seen ! 

You  will  recognise  the  following— namely,  of  tree  Ferns : 
Cyathea   meduUaris,  C.  dealbata,  0.  Cunxdnghamii,  and  C. 

Srinoeps,  Alsophila  australis,  A.  exoelsa,  A.  Leiohardtiana, 
!odea  austraUs,  Dicksonia  squarrosa,  D.  antarctica,  Cibotium 
Billardieri,  Thamnopteris  nidus,  and  T.  australasioa,  ^.,  with 
many  of  the  smaller-growing  species. 

Of  Pahns  and  Cycads  I  noticed  Sabal  Adansomi,  Cyeas 
revoluta,  C.  eircinalis,  Livistona  borbonica,  L.  australis, 
Caryota  urens,  0.  elegans,  Euterpe  edulis,  Phoenix  dactylifara, 
P.  humilis,  ^hapis  flabelliformis,  Corypha  australis,  Oreodoxa 
regia,  Chamsdoreaglaucifolia,  Jubssaspectabilis,  Cocos  nudfera, 
C.  australis,  Chamierops  exoelsa,  C.  elegans,  Maorozamia 
spiralis.  There  were  also  several  varieties  of  Bamboos,  Zamias , 
Arundos,  Cordylines,  Dracienas,  Philodendrons,  Mnsas,  Ficus, 
Marantas,  Caladiums,  Arums,  Phormiums,  Dieffenbaohias, 
Crinums,  Yuccas,  Cannas,  Aralias,  Crotons,  Sacehamma, 
Acacias,  Casuarinas,  Araucarias,  Hakeas,  dfec.  Of  Succulents 
and  their  aUiancee,  such  as  Euphorbias,  Bhipsalis,  Opuntia, 
Epiphyllum,  Aloes,  Agaves,  Manmiillaria,  Echinocaotus,  Ealo- 
santhes,  Crassula,  Mesembryanthemums,  Sempervivums,  Ha- 
worthias,  Stapelias,  Dyckias,  Echeverias,  Umbilicus,  <fi;o. ;  also 
^ohmeas,  TiUandsiaa,  Buonaparteas,  Coccolobas,  Fourcroyaa, 
<&c. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  subsequently  heard 
of  the  death  of  that  good  old  gentlewoman,  Mrs.  Marlow,  some 
four  years  after  I  left  Australia ;  and  in  the  year  following  har 
husband,  *'that  fine  old  English  gentleman,"  crossed  the 
boundazy  line  of  "  the  debateable  land,"  and,  leaving  his  earthly 
Eden  below,  entered  Uie  one  above.-^Jimencan  Gardeiiei\* 
Monthly.) 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  BBsuBXABLE  iustancc  of  the  rapid  spread  of  a  new  pest  is 
furnished  by  the  history  of  Pnociiru  malvacbabuu,  a  fungus 
parasitic  on  various  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Mai- 
vaceaB.  Its  native  country  is  probably  Ohili,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Bertero  on  Althffia  officinalis.  Its  flrst  appearance 
in  Europe  was  in  April,  1873,  on  Malva  sylvestris,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bordeaux,  and  in  August  it  had  extended  to 
several  other  plants  of  the  same  order  in  the  botanic  gardens 
of  that  town,  but,  singularly  enough,  was  not  found  on  Althea 
officinalis,  several  other  nearly  allied  genera  being  also  exempt 
from  its  attacks.  In  (Germany  it  was  first  discovered  in 
October,  while  in  this  country  it  was  detected  in  the  summer 
of  1873,  nearly  simultaneously  in  many  widely-dispersed  local- 
ities, as  Bxeter,  Salisbury,  Chichester,  Shore  in  Surrey,  the 
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nel^boixrhood  of  London,  EMtboiixn«,  PoTensey,  Sandown 
in  tiie  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Ljnn,  and  threatenfl  to  be  exoeed- 
fngtj  dMtnietive  to  the  HoUyhooki.— (Mature.) 

[At  Dartford  ICr.  Beevea  has  found  evety  leaf  of  the  Common 
Mallow  Inteted  with  this  deetrnettye  fongna.] 

Thukb  is  now  in  flower  in  the  groonds  at  Gonrtmae- 

dieny,  near  Bandon  in  Ireland,  a  fine  plant  of  Bhododbhdiom 
onnfAMOMxux  beaqng  180  tmaaee  of  flowers,  and  each  tnua 
oontaining  on  an  ayerage  eighteen  flowers. 

Wb  are  glad  to  see  that  Goyemment  haye  at  last  began 

k^^ry  oat  their  agreement  with  the  Trostees  of  the  Bethnal 
Green  ICaseam,  by  laying-oat  the  yaeant  spaoe  aroond  the 
ICiiaeam  in  gardens  for  the  reereation  of  the  people. 

Thb  botanists  of  Torkshire  and  the  North  of  England 

haye  commenced  a  snbseription  to  mark  the  seryioes  of  Bir. 
Abbabax  STJLRSFiBLD.of  Yalc  Gardens,  Todmorden,  the  father 
of  the  Botanical  SocieW  of  Yorkshire,  for  his  seryices  to 
•eianee,  especildly  in  Alpine  and  cryptogamic  botany. 

Thb  prize  Ust  of  the  WBtmar  HosnouLTUBAL  Socistt*8 

Shcyw,  to  be  held  at  Plymouth,  as  adyertised,  is  yery  liberal. 
hi  addition  to  the  nsoal  money  prizes  there  are  plate  and 
nlyer  cops,  yalned  at  twenfy,  ten,  and  fiye  guineas. 

On  the  15th  Inst.  Mr.  J.  G.  Steyens  sold  by  auction 

286  lots  of  Obchumi  for  about  £500.  One  Masdeyallia  Yeitchii 
was  knocked  down  for  £10  10s.  A  new  species,  it  is  belieyed, 
of  Cattleya  fetched  £6,  and  Masdeyallia  ignea  £5  15«.  6<2. 

KOTBS  ox  VILLA  avd  SUBUBBAN  QAltDBNING. 

The  propagation  of  planU  by  tutting»  is  an  operation  more 
dependant  upon  art  than  any  other  which  hortiooltorists  haye 
to  contend  with,  for  In  addition  to  the  incipient  plant  being 
eoi-ofl  tem  all  oommonioation  with  its  parent,  it  is  also  depriyea 
of  all  support,  except  the  little  matter  it  contains  within  itself 
and  which  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  roots ;  therefore  it 
is  obyious  that  it  is  not  only  requisite  to  surround  it  by  ciroum- 
staaces  fayourable  to  the  production  of  roots,  but  also  to  preyent 
as  Isr  as  possible  any  injury  it  might  surtain  by  the  eyworation 
of  the  jmoes.  Hence  the  indispensability  of  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere in  propagating  pits,  and  of  coyering  cuttings  with  hand 
or  bell-glasses  to  preyent  the  escape  of  moisture  when  it  is 
inconyenient  to  keep  the  whole  atmosphere  of  a  pit  iu  a  saturated 


One  of  the  gieateet  mistakes  we  commit  iu  the  propagation  of 
hardwooded  greenhouse  plants  is  placing  the  cuttings  in  heat 
direct^  they  are  inserted  iu  the  cutting-pot.  This  o^|ht  neyer 
to  be  done,  because  the  increased  temperature  and  humid  abno- 

2 here  cause  the  cuttings  to  grow,  and  oonsequently  to  ea^nd 
at  small  quantity. of  matter  whion  ought  to  go  to  the  formation 
of  roots ;  and  henoe,  though  the  cutting  may  i^ipear  fresh  sad 
yigorous  for  a  lew  days  or  eyen  weeks,  it  wiU  generally  be  found 
that  after  that  time  they  will  turn  black  at  their  bases  and  ulti- 
mately die-off.  These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  propagation 
of  haiuwooded  plants ;  but  sol twoodea  subjects,  such  as  Petunias, 
Yerbenas,  Heliotropes,  and  Pelargoniums,  which  are  more  excit- 
able, will  root  freely  if  put  at  once  into  strong  bottom  heat, 
though  it  must  be  remarked  that  such  treatment  is  not  to  be 
reoommendad  for  euttings  taken  from  plants  in  the  open  air  or 
a  oool  greenhouse.  The  most  certain  way  is  to  place  the  cuttings 
in  a  dose  moist  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  which  corresponds 
with  that  in  which  tney  haye  been  produced,  until  they  haye 
formed  the  callus,  after  which,  if  remoyed  to  a  moderate  bottom 
heat,  they  will  root  with  great  freedom. 

As  to  uie  preparation  of  cuttinn  great  diyersity  of  opinion 
exists  among  practical  men,  some  sdyocating  the  remoyal  of  part 
if  not  all  the  leayes,  while  others  as  strenuously  exclaim, "  Toudi 
not  a  leafl"  Under  certain  circumstances  both  narties  are 
right,  because  if  cuttinss  cannot  be  placed  where  au  loss  from 
eyaporation  is  cut  off,  the  more  eyaporating  surface  is  decreased 
the  better,  since  it  is  better  that  the  leayes  should  be  removed 
at  onoe  than  that  they  should  remain  upon  the  cutthig  until 
they  haye  exhausted  it  of  its  juices,  which  they  would  do  in  a 
▼ery  short  time.  But  if  a  mcnst  atmosphere  can  be  kept  round 
the  cutting,  then  I  say,  "Touch  not  a  leaf,"  except  such  as 
would  man  the  3utting-pot  crowded  with  foliage,  because  the 
leayee  contain  the  matter  out  of  which  the  roots  are  formed, 
and  are  the  laboratories  for  the  prenaration  of  other  nutter  to 
form  brauches  and  flowers.  I  haye  before  remarked  that  cut- 
tings cannot  be  too  short  if  they  possess  the  parts  necessary 
to  form  a  plant,  and  this  fkct  can  hardly  be  too  much  insisted 
upon. 

jProm  the  aboye  the  amateur  will  be  able  to  glean  that  the 
conditions  for  success  in  the  propagation  of  plants  are  a  moist 
atmosphere,  a  proper  preparation  of  the  cutting,  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  bottom  heat  after  the  callus  is  formea. 

After  these  remarks  it  ib  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any  on  the 


propagation  of  the  Bose ;  but  I  may  obserye  that  in  the  Bose 
nursenes  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  exoiteinent  in 
a  stroDg  moist  atmosphere,  to  which  little  or  no  air  is  admitted, 
and  the  cuttings,  when  of  the  proper  length  and  sufficiently 
firm,  are  taken  off  and  planted  immediately  in  yery  small  pots, 
and  plunged  in  a  genisl  bottom  heat,  in  which  they  generally 
root  m  about  three  weeks ;  they  are  then  transferred  to  60-sizea 
pots,  and  in  a  few  weeks  are  ready  for  the  market  This  is  the 
process  of  Bose  manufacture  in  the  trade,  and  by  it  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  raisA  from  flye  hundred  to  a  thousand  young 
plants  from  a  sing^  old  one  in  the  course  of  twelye  months. 

In  the  garden  jPem$  seem  only  appropriately  introduced  on 
what  is  called  rockwork,  which  means  a  bank  of  earth  irregu- 
larly terraced  with  mis-Bhapen  blocks  of  stone,  or  by  masses  of 
some  other  hard  porous  material,  the  yitrifled  oonglomeratioiui- 
formed  by  the  burning  of  bricks  being  that  most  commonly 
used.  With  taste  in  the  distribution  of  these  and  such-like 
materials,  and  in  the  planting  of  the  Ferns,  a  yery  pleasing^ 
effect  may  be  produced:  and  on  rockwork  of  this  kind, if  it  ia 
erected  in  a  shaded  and  sheltered  situation,  and  liberuly  sup* 
plied  with  peroolatiDg  (not  stagnant)  water,  toid  if  the  soil  is  ot 
a  texture  which  will  admit  of  being  thus  oonstanUy  moist  with- 
out becoming  soddened,  nearly  all  the  English  ^ems  may  be 
grown  successfully.  The  most  sunny,  most  exposed,  and  least 
moistened  position  on  the  rockwork  snould  be  appropriated  to 
those  species  which  grow  naturally  in  situations  m  wmch  these 
conditions  exist;  wmle  the  kinds  which  naturally  prefer  the 
deepest  shade  and  the  dampest  soU  should  be  placed  in  ther 
positions  where  these  conditions  are  most  nesrly  imitated. 

The  most  interesting  mode  for  the  amateur  Fern-grower  con- 
sists in  the  cultiyation  of  the  plants  under  ^lass,  either  in  pots 
or  planted  in  a  Wardian  case.  All  the  species  admit  of  being 
grown  in  pots,  and  when  deyeloped  under  the  protection  of  a 
coyering  of  glass,  acquire  more  than  their  natual  delicacy  of 
appearance.  For  the  hardy  Ferns,  the  frame  or  case  in  which 
they  are  grown  should  haye  a  northern  aspect.  The  plants 
must  be  kept  cool  in  summer  by  shading,  by  sprinkling,  and  by 
remoying  all  impediments  to  a  free  droulation  of  air  at  night, 
notquite  closing  the  frame  eyen  by  day. 

Wardian  cases  for  Ferns,  in  which  they  may  be  planted-out 
on  rockwork,  may  be  either  of  the  size  and  nature  of  a  small 
detached  neenhouse,  or  of  those  windows  or  balcony  green- 
housee  made  by  enclosing  within  a  projecting  sash  a  groMer  or 
smaller  one  external  to  uie  window,  or  they  may  be  of  smaller 
size  and  more  flnished  workmanship  for  the  interior  of  a 
dwellinff-house,  for  staircase  landings,  or  any  other  situation 
within-doors  where  they  can  be  moderately  lighted.  The  most 
proper  soil  for  Ferns  grown  in  pots  or  cases  consists  of  the 
natiye  earth  called  peat  ot  bos  earth  and  a  sandy  loam,  mixecE 
in  about  equal  proportions,  wlin  a  further  admixture,  equal  to 
an  eighth  of  the  whole  mass,  for  the  more  delicate  sorts,  of  any 
pure  granulated  silloious  matter,  which  is  used  for  the  puroose 
of  preyenting  the  too  dose  adhesion  and  consolidation  ox  the 
particles ;  the  clean  white  sand  caUed  Beigate  sand  is  that  most 
generally  employed;  they  are  not  benefltea  b]^  manure. 

The  supply  of  water  to  Ferns  under  artifl<»al  conditions  is  a 
yery  essential  matter.  They  must  neyer  lack  water,  or  their 
fragile  structure  shrinks  as  before  a  burning  blast,  nor,  with  few 
exoeptions,  must  the  soil  about  them  be  kept  constantly  wet 
with  stagnant  water. 

The  dwarf  herbaceous  Ferns  are  characteristio  of  the  tem- 
perate and  colder  zones,  but  eyen  in  temperate  remons  some  of 
these  herbaceous  Ferns  attain  considerable  heiuit,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  common  Bracken,  which  in  the  nedgerows  of 
sheltered  rural  hmes  in  the  south  of  England  reaches  the  height 
of  8  or  10  feet,  and  assumes  the  most  graceful  habit  that  can  bo 
oonoeiyed. 

Propagate  double  Wallflowers  by  slips  of  the  young  shoots  of 
the  head.  Sow  annuals  for  a  succestion,  such  as  Sweet  Peas^ 
l^gnonette.  Nasturtiums,  Lupines,  Flos  Adonis,  See. 

Take-up  those  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  which  haye  done  flower- 
ing, and  dry  them  in  the  shade  to  put  away.  Support  all  flowers 
with  sticks.— W.  Ebani. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LA.ST  AND  PBESENT  WEEKS. 

VBUIT  OABniH. 

At  present  the  fruit  ^;arden  is  exceedingly  attractiye.  Oherrv 
trees  are  clothed  in  whiteness;  Pears  are  in  full  blossom;  and, 
more  interesting  and  beautiful  than  either,  the  Apple  blossoma 
are  xmfolding  their  delicate  petals  to  the  soft  western  breeze* 
Indeed  it  may  be  truly  said  that  *'  all  nature  wears  a  face  of 
beauty,  and  is  animated  with  a  spirit  ofioy.''  At  the  same  time 
the  trees  now  daim  our  attention.  The  eggs  of  the  Lackey 
Moth  (Bombyx  Neustria)  are  now  being  hatched,  and  the  laryat 
are  busily  engaged  spinmng  a  tent-like  coyering  to  shdter  them- 
selyes  from  a  possible  change  in  the  weather.  When  they  are 
au  safe  under  this  coyering  it  will  be  the  time  to  crush  them,  or 
to  gather  the  webs  with  the  caterpillars,  and  throw  them  into 
a  psil  with  a  few  inches  of  dry  lime  at  uie  bottom.    A  duster 
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or  two  of  thii  cttteipillar,  if  allowed  to  spxead  over  the  tree,  will 
quite  striiD  it  of  leeyea,  m  in  the  lagt  stages  of  growth  they  eat 
vonunomuy.  A  far  more  diifioolt  subject  to  deal  with  is  the 
Afvple  maggot.  This  tioahlesome  pest  is  also  on  the  move,  and 
oan  now  be  found  onrled  np  in  ihe  leaves  and  flowers.  There 
is  no  more  effeotoal  way  to  destroy  it  than  by  hand-pioldng.  In 
Uage  ondiards  this  would  be  impraotioable,  bat  m  a  ^urden 
where  the  trees  axe  not  large  a  man  aoouatomed  to  the  work  can 
g^  «ver  A  nmnber  of  trees  in  a  day.  Oorefnl  search  is  neoessaty, 
and  the  trees  shonld  be  examined  about  once  a-week.  We  are 
neveor  trenbled  with  the  Qooseberxy  oaterpillar.  as  the  nsnal 
winter  poreoantion  taken  effeetoaUy  destrc^  the  larve— that  is, 
to  remove  the  soil  nnder  the  bashes  to  the  depth  of  8  inohee, 
and  fisnlaoe  it  with  frerti  loam.  Shonld  the  bashes  be  a.ttooked 
with  the  caterpillar,  dosting  with  white  hellebore  powder  is 
the  nsoal  remedy.  We  ran  the  hoe  throagh  Strawberry  and 
Baspberry  beds;  these  had  been  hoed  once  or  twice  prevtoaeiy, 
Irat  it  is  well  to  have  eveay  weed  destroyed  early  in  the  season, 
as  alter  *'  bedding-ont "  commences  bnt  little  time  can  be  spared 
lor  hoeing  and  weeding. 


FOBCIKO  HOUSES. 

FwteriM.— The  last  few  days  have  been  a  trying  time  to  the 
«arly  hoases ;  the  son  acted  powerfolly  upon  the  ^aves,  and  in 
some  instances  they  were  scalded.  The  leaves  are  formed  at  a 
time  when  the  weather  is  dall  and  cold ;  muob.  artificial  heat  is 
seoessaiy  te  ke^  up  the  temperature  of  the  hoase,  conseqaently 
the  J  are  not  of  tnat  robnst  healthy  character  which  they  woold 
be  if  formed  later  in  the  season.  Mixed  some  whitening  in  a 
pail  of  water,  and  syringed  over  the  glass  with  it :  this  had  the 
effect  of  shading  the  leaves  sofflcientlly  te  prevent  farther  injury. 

In  a  recent  number  allusion  was  made  te  painting  the  hot- 
water  pipes  with  flowers  of  sulphur  to  destroy  red  spider.  It 
has  been  necessary  te  do  so  in  three  hoases.  The  best  wi^  is 
to  heat  the  pipes  so  hot  that  it  becomes  uncomfortable  te  hold 
the  hand  on  the  flow.  This  should  be  done  after  the  house  is 
dint  up  in  the  afternoon.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  soft  soap  in  a 
^uart  of  soft  water,  and  add  flowers  of  sulphur  until  the  mixture 
IS  like  thin  paint.  Apply  the  sulphur  te  the  pipes  with  a  mat 
brush,  and  keep  the  pipes  about  tne  same  heat  all  night,  with 
the  house  dosely  shut  ap.  Should  the  spider  not  be  desteoyed, 
repeat  the  operation  in  a  few  days. 

We  have  been  tying-down  the  shoots  and  stopping  laterals  in 
late  vineries.  In  all  our  houses,  late  and  early,  the  Vines  are 
trained  on  what  is  called  the  short-spur  system ;  the  rods  are 
not  less  than  2  feet  6  inches  apart*  and  the  spurs  are  aboat 
18  inches  apart  on  the  rods.  Under  this  management  and  by 
•topping  the  laterals  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  the  house 
does  not  become  crowded  with  leaves.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
apply  artificial  heat  to  the  houses  at  this  time  unless  the  weather 
nould  become  cold.  We  ventilate  freely  by  day,  bat  shat-np  the 
houses  with  son  heat  in  the  afternoon. 

JPeMh  J3(mM.— Where  the  fruit  has  stoned  and  is  swelling  for 
the  second  time  a  good  heat  may  be  kept  up,  thoroughly  synng- 
Jng  the  trees  with  tepid  water  in  the  morning  and  when  the 
boose  is  shut  up  in  the  afternoon.  The  night  temperature  may 
be  70°,  with  a  proportionate  rise  by  dav.  Peach  trees  will  stana 
snore  heat  at  this  time  than  at  any  other  stage  of  their  growth, 
^ot  a  single  red  spider  should  be  seen  on  the  trees,  for,  if  there 
axe  onl^  a  few  when  it  is  necessary  to  discontinue  syringing  as 
the  inut  shows  signs  of  ripening,  the  pest  will  spread  witti  such 
•maxing  rapidity  that  the  trees  will  be  quite  overrun,  te  their 
serious  injuzy,  before  all  the  fruit  can  be  gathered.  When  the 
frait  is  swelling  that  will  be  the  time  to  give  the  border  a 
thorough  watering.  Some  persons  recommend  using  mannre 
water;  this  we  do  not  approve  of,  but  much  prefer  to  dress  the 
•uxiaoe  with  good  manure — that  of  the  cow  and  horse  in  equal 
inopoztioiis,  with  a  little  loam  added  to  it.  In  lateliouses  attend 
to  thinning  the  fruit,  thixming  the  yonng  growths  oat,  and  tying- 
l3own -those  that  are  reqahred  to  form  xruitfal  wood  for  next 


Plant  Biove, — ^Many  planto  are  now  in  fhll  growth,  and  the 
more  choice  flowering  specimens  are  either  in  flower  or  advanc- 
ing to  that  stage.  In  previous  nombers  we  have  insisted  on  the 
neeeasity  of  having  all  the  plante  iree  from  insect  pests.  There 
are  many  plante  which  it  is  undesirable  to  syringe;  and  some 
that  ought  to  be  syringed  are,  from  necessity  not  from  choice, 
fdaood  amongst  other  mante  that  woold  be  injured  if  their  foliage 
wore  wetted  daily.  Sudh  Bpecimens  must  be  washed  with  a 
iponge  «nd  soapy  water.  Some  of  the  mors  ohoioe  Orchids  ase 
bableto  grsat  injury  from  itie  attaeks  of  redepider.  Bendro- 
Mom  Devonianum  is  oontftantiy  being  attacked,  untleas  the 
plants  are  deluged  with  water  nam  the  rainge  onoe  or  twioe 
A'day.  B.  chrysotiB  is  another,  but  soiih  punts  soooeed  well  if 
wyringed  dafly,  and  this  will  be  the  means  of  kee]^  them  in 
'8^K>d  healtti.  Another  most  insidious  enei^y  iathe  white  tteips, 
iiHiioh  attacks  the  Ladies'  Slippers.  Oypripediam  Veitohianum 
is  more  subject  to  atta(d[  than  any  of  tibe  ooiers,  thoogh  all  the 
C  barbatam  seotion  are  preifed  upon.  The  inseote  get  into  the 
beart  of  the  plant,  and  fumigatuig  the  house  sumeiently  to 
destroy  them  wiU  also  injure  the  plante.    The  best  way  is  to 


lay  the  plante  on  their  sides  and  syringe  the  imteote  out  with 
clear  tepid  water. 

Tying  and  thinning-out  superfluous  growths  of  olimWiig 
plante,  such  as  Clerodendron  Thomsons).  Stephanotis  fion- 
bunda,  &c.  It  is  not  desirable  to  tie  the  shoote  in  closely,  but 
rather  let  them  hang  down  in  an  irregular  manner  and  loc^ed- 
up  in  festoons;  but  uiey  must  not  inteifeKe  with  the  growm of 
other  pluito  underneath  them. 

Palms.— The  hardier  speoiee  were  potted  two  months  ago, 
but  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  is  probably  a  better  time 
to  pot  those  that  do  not  make  roots  freely.  Amongst  otfaerSy 
PhoBnioophorium  sechellarum  requires  a  little  extra  oare.  It  if 
a  most  noble  species,  but  the  potting  material  should  be  poiroaa 
and  well-drained ;  equal  parte  of  tony  loam  and  toogh  nbions 
peat  are  very  suitable  for  it  The  plant  should  also  be  ^own  in 
the  hottest  house,  and  in  the  hottest  oomer.  In  striking  con- 
trast to  the  broad  noble  foliage  of  this  plant,  are  the  species 
with  graceful,  arching,  findy-oivided  leaves,  of  which  Oocos 
Weddeliana  and  Chamasdorea  graminlf  olia  are  the  most  beaati- 
ful,  and  also  the  most  useful  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
dininff  or  drawing-room.  Four  paste  of  good  turfv  loam  to  one 
of  leaf  mould  are  a  very  suitable  potting  material  for  them. 

Pottinff-off  yeung-  plante  of  Eranthemum  pulchellum  and 
Bouvardias  of  sorte.  The  most  useful  of  all  the  Bouvardias  for 
cutting  from  is  B.  Vreelandii,  though  for  decorative  purposes 
B.  jasminiflora  is  as  good ;  indeed,  the  old  planta  which  flowered 
in  midwinter  have  been  again  a  mass  of  flowers  for  at  least  m 
month,  and  they  stand  well  in  the  greenhouse.  Cuttings  strike 
freely  in  a  little  bottom  heat  in  the  Ououmber  house,  and  if 
grown-on  without  any  check  they  will  flower  freely  at  Christ- 
mas. The  Eranthemum  also  flowers  in  the  winter,  and  is  not 
grown  BO  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  has  one  fault— the  floweni 
do  not  stand  well  after  bein^  cut;  but  for  decorative  purposes  in 
the  stove  this  is  not  an  obieotion,  as  the  continued  sucoassioii 
of  fresh  flowers  keeps  the  plante  in  full  beauty  for  many  weahs. 

— J.  "DoVOUAJi,  

PBOYINGIAL  HOBTICULTUBAIi   EXHIBITIOHS. 

[SaoBaTABmi  will  oblige  na  by  infomnng  us  of  the  dates  on 

which  exhibitionfl  are  to  be  held.    Although  we  eaonot  lepart 

them  iully ,  we  shall  readily  note  anything  espeeially  exeelteal, 

and  we  wish  for  inlonnation  on  such  speeiitlitieB  to  be  sanl 

to  UB.]  
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LseOs 10, 11,  and  n 
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Boyal  Oiinrthiliiw .....••  16 

Ghertaoj. 17 

Bozton-oaJbent., 17 

Thonw 17 

Jenqr 17 
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NoiUn«hwn Si 

B.H.8.  of  iMlaad  IS 

Oambridgtriiin Si 

Thettord   V 

Ipgwiflfa aiidg.of gmriMMi  96«iAll 

Ddron  and  Bntar  (Boms) 9 

Boston aOindJoIr  1 


BcjSl  OzftedaldrB 6 

Okmoestar  and  Chflltenhun 7 

ttksgow 8tBd   9 

fialh IS 

BoyalJMMT.. 18 

Bqyal  HorttotewJ  of  Iraland  ..  81 

OtaahxiAgMbtM  81 

KMuhMUr 88  to  89 

SoofhiiiaptoB  ...-. 86 

Blasktam 85, 88,  and  87 


J  una. 
OlsSfovaodWMtof  Sootlaad  ..    8 

Undvnlifl 8 

ObTBotry  and  Wartrkdnlhire 8 

BafehaiidWsstof  Bngbmd  ..Bte  18 


TRADE  GATALOGUES  BBOSIVED. 

IMeksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Plaoe,  BdinburiB^.— i>Monpltee 
Caialague  of  Flarititt^  Flowen. 

M.  H.  Merriam,  Belvidere  Qreenfaeusee,  near  Centre  BepSt^ 
Lexington,  Massaohusetta.—-I/ts^o/iBKeM9s  and  FioralNmMl' 


«  • 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
It  is  partienlarly  requested  that  no  eommunieation  be  aA- 
dreasod  qnitmUly  to  aither  of  the  Sditon  of  this  JoamaL 
All  eorrespondenoe  should  he  diieoted  either  to  "  Tte 
Editors;"  or  to  «'  ThePabliiaMr."  Qnatdelay  often  adMi 
when  this  rule  is  departed  from. 
We  also  request  that  no  one  will  write  ptivBtely  to  any  of  o«r 
oorreapondente,  as  doing  so  sabjeets  them  to  anjusUflsiAs 
trouble  and  expense. 

(T.  r.  JnilV-We  do  net  knnr  wte 


WW  yoa 
It  faa 


BaaoBS,  Ao.,  «o&  Ootbb  nr  a  Wood  (JT.  iL  Jlf.)<— Bflbatb  AqaUottasi, 
and  vfaare  aot  araoh  staadod,  Berteiis  Danrinii,  AiMidia  Jtyontoa,  Txt  Boa. 
Oommon  Holfy,  Bvergreen  Piivet,  Batoher'a  Broom,  Spurge  Lenrol,  ajtid 
Pwlwinkloa,  aspeoiftUy  Vlnoa  oltganHmiinMi,  near  the  path*.  The  howv 
eneloeed  ii  SeOla  OMopannlaift.  Any  floxlst  eotdd  obtain  it  for  joa. 
natite  of  Bpein  and  PortagaL 

ABBiixaBiniiT  or  Ibowaas  zv  ▲  Bobctb  (KUdare  AiteeHter).- 
efleet  of  %  border  eheq[iuned  wifh  bold  btl^t  dUunond-dMipid  niiMis  el 
eoknir  in  the  mj  joa  prtmoee  would  be  enrwiedlngly  giadng  aod  cdteiiaive 
more  eepeeieUj  in  ■oeh  %  ■uoafeiaa.    Do  not  divide  the  bender  bj  a  central 
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Mlh,  tai  tluow  Ik  ftD  into  on*  plM^  flUIng  tha  oantxv  ivith  %  bmh  of 
oeap ri«b  aoMl«fc  Ottaalom anrroimdad  l^  an  edging  of  fonr  bn»d  bnidB; 
llM  outer  on«  of  Oolden  PTrethram,  followed  by  bla*  LobeUA,  pink  Vttbeoft, 
•Dd  Genttiom,  which  would  effozd  ft  pleening  piquAut  oomUnMkion  of  soft 
flM^ydJow»  deep  hlan»  pink,  eof  fc  grej.  aaddeep  aoeriel.  Plant  the  bands 
tUeUT.  eo  that  eaoh  may  piaiaut  a  oorapaet  olearlj-deftned  Una  of  eotonn 
and  taka  eaia  Uu*  aaeh  Una  be  kepi  diatlaoft  thronglioaa  the  nmn. 

^PancBosg  (8.).— It  !a  not  at  all  unusual  for  what  are  eallad  or  thought  to  be 
FtimKoaes  to  throw-up  a  aeape  as  tha  laaaon  ad^anoea  and  become  a  Poly- 
■"Jr"**  5?**^  P^*°*»  *«•  "»*  *"•  JPrUn«»aaa,.but  oroea-biada  with  the  Poly- 
Wthiia.  True  Primroiea  Uka  tha  aingle  and  doaUa  white,  the  double  lilaa, 
doaua  jmipla»  double  erimaoo,  ilngla  red,  and  many  othaia,  never  thiow^-^  a 
seapa.  Sooh  a  ilowvr  as  you  have  aent.  If  it  preaarved  tha  Primrose  eharaotas, 
ipoujohave  been  worth  preaerrlng,  but  hariDg  become  a  Polyanthua  it  haa  no 
aovalty  about  it.  We  have  seen  soma  flowers  hig^y  eataemad  aa  rtlminsas 
vfekh,  whan  tliay  became  Polyanthnaas,  last  aU  their  Talna. 

.^^J^^  Vaanmas  (Truig  a  New  B»^miMr).— You  may  miss  new  wMiaa 
cf  frulta  simply  by  sawing  their  seeds  and  stonee,  but  the  probability  is  that 
no*  one  ao  xaissd  wiU  equal  in  onaUty  established  odd  TariaMaa.  Ilioaa  wlio 
nndsntand  tha  maiiis  and  defldanaies  of  fkuits  and  flowers  diminish  tha 
ahsnaas  of  faUora  by  applying  tha  pollen  of  ooa  yarialy  to  the  pistils  of 
tnfMmr  variety.  We  do  not  know  where  the  yariaty  you  manticm  can  be 
obtained  yet ;  it  wiU  be  advartiaed,  probably. 

BnuxB  DasvBOTnio  Pbas  (S.  H,  0.).—JIL  is  tha  spotted  waaril,  Cnxeulio 
namilarins.  Try  sprhikling  aoot  thiakly  oyer  the  laavas  whilst  tha  daw  is  on 
tbsBi,  and  covartha  snrfSea  of  thasoll  with  soot. 

Boi:al  HnsoADin  Vnn  aoaihst  Hovsa  (F.  J.).— The  upright  canaa 
Mm  thaiod  s*tlia  baee  of  the  waU  ahonld  be  9  f eat,  or  better  2  feat6inohes 
aaart,  and  instead  of  pinching- baak  tha  shoots,  no*  **latam]%*'  batwen  thaae 
tMj  ahanld  be  mbbad-ofi,  sMapt  one  in  tha  centra  of  caah,  and  thahfttas* 
mame  one  should  be  stopped  at  the  sixth  Isaf.  The  laterals  are  ahoots  that 
Pfoaaad  from  tha  growths  of  tha  praient  year,  and  thoie  yon  may  stop  at 
»a  flnt  leaf,  and  at  every  Joint  aa  fraah  growth  Is  made,    mtat  is  thaJnJtxr- 


you  seek  xaspeating  the  Black  Hambugfa  in  the  ground  vlnaiy  ? 
Mttlcriivo  Aim  Gdavo  rom  Bosbs  (Idlem).— It  la  too  early  to  mulch 
Baas  with  spent  hope,  ^leandof  May  or  early  part  of  June  is  early  enough, 
niaaa  the  weather  be  imnaaaily  dry,  which  it  hardly  will  be  in  your  climate, 
Mt  your  soil  baittg  vary  porous  yon  sssr  apply  tha  nwlahing  earlier  than  would 
M  aaaeaaaiy  in  a  stilt  solL  Baloro  putting  on  the  mulch  you  may  sprinkle 
gaaoo  around  each  tree  at  tha  rata  you  name,  but»  unless  molsc  weather,  it 
^MvM  be  better  to  giveit  inallquidfbnn,and  not  ao  strong;  1  os.  to  a  gallon 
cf  water  is  snOdant. 

QooBssaBBm  ard  Blaok  Oomuam  xnmtuxmTL  (B.  H.  F.).— Xnir 
tdands  may  alvlsa  yon  aright ;  wwdo  not  think  so.  The  bushes  ha^iw  only 
aisvlaavasalthapointaof  thaataoats  must  have  had  the  buds  xaaaovad  by 
btoda,  psSbaUy  bnlUnehsa.  ThsnisnoklBd  of  Qoosabarxy  budorfruikthat 
UBis  will  not  take.  Tha  eidy  tiiiag  you  aaa  do  is  to  improva  yoor  nnfasoar* 
able  sou.  Wa  pranme  it  iawall  drained;  if  not,  it  should  be,  and  we  shouldt 
ttian  add  to  it  aome  road  saranlngs,  ashes,  and  other  material*  calculated  to 
Bibten  it,  and  mannza  well.  B^  these  meens,  and  kseplng  the  birds  trom 
nnng  the  buds,  you  wflU  probahly  have  froit  in  a  year  or  two  abundantly. 

AvcuBA  jAPomoA  Bbbexbs  (J.  D.  Z>.).— Separata  tha  seeds  from  the  pulp 
or  bosk,  aa  yours  wffl  be  if  dried,  and  aow  them  at  once  in  a  compost  of 
tBiaa  parte  tmljr  loans,  and  half  apart  each  of  leaf  scU  and  sandy  peat,  with 
fcsisth  of  sUvar-ssudtin  a  pa*  or  pan  afllaianUy  drained.  Cover  them  about 
half  an  inch  deep  with  fine  aoU.  Place  la  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  and  keep  • 
moist. 

Dkptii  or  WA9RB.  rom  Washb  Lilzxs  (J.  J.  (7.).— The  dapith  of  water 
ahould  not  be  less  than  1  foot,  and  must  not  ezseed  8  feet ;  the  mean  of 
tbcee  depths  wa  consider  most  suitable,  or  8  feet. 

Htbud  Pkbpitual  Bosbs  rom,  JLvamn  (An  .Amateur).— Tha  Bosea  should 
be  pruned  at  the  end  of  Blay,  letting  tha  shoots  from  ths  points  grow  in  tha 
laaantima,  and  tUa  will  keep  the  eyes  ai  the  baee  of  the  shoots  dteaantk 
sAar  which  ahada  frosB  aun  by  an  awning,  and  aptinkla  ovei  head  twtoa  daily 
tmlU  they  haira  fasoksn,  than  rsmoiva  tha  awning,  and  keep  weUaappUad  with 
vater  during,  diy  waathsr. 

BiormmxAXPm  Pba  vob  Attoitst  (JCdasi).— It  will  ba  about  siztaan  weeks 
from  tbe  time  ol  sowiag  tiU  tha  poda  ba  fit  to  gather,  therafora  axrai^re 
aceordiDgly. 

IiAwif  Honr  (A  ComUmi  Sabseribsr^.— Lime  and  soot  aro  good  appU- 
cations,  tha  latter  aapeaiaUy,  aa  from  its  encouraging  the  growth  oft  the  grass 
the  moss  is  overpowered.  It  may  be  H>pUed  now  in  showery  weather;  one 
pack  per  rod  (80|  squan  yards),  is  a  good  dressing.  If  very  mossy  we  should 
aeratoh  the  lawn  wan  with  aa  iron  rake  so  aa  to  remove  the  mesa,  sad  wlian 
tbia  is  donaapplr  •  disssiag  of  Ibae  cosspeat.  Thla  aB9>|>coastsi  od  nina 
pasta  of  rialL  eoaBposivstess  of  wy  kind  ttaab  haa  bean  laid-up  and  tamed 
oiver  until  decayed,  mixed  with  one  part  of  lime  a  few  days  befon  wiipHftatiaa 
to  the  lawn,  on  which,  it  mar  ^  plMsd  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  indi  deep. 
Alterwarda  well  raka  tha  lawn,  and  clear  off  any  atonea  or  rubbish.  Sow 
Oftr  It,  with  an  eariy  prospect  of  rain,  in  April  or  MIsy,  6  Ibs^  Featnea  dtntea- 
anla,  8  lbs.  Oyoosaros  cristatas,  4  lbs.  Poa  nwaersli»  sasspsi^iisiis,  sad  Blbsi 
Xilfothim  mtaas«  for  ana  save.  After  sowing  roll  wail,  and  ft»  •faw^tissaa 
do  not  mow  TK7  aiaasiy,  kaaging  wall  lotted. 

BzoMoiRA»BAOMBMfa  Coxfftma  (Zodr  i/onsK— 'B  blooasaon  thaabsal  staMv^ 
fhoota  that  appeal  fsam  the*  waB-ilpaiied  wood  or  ahoola  of  laH  yaM\  Ooft 
away  all  tha  wcmJc  and  unripe  wood  as  wsll  as  thin-out  the  old,  avoiding  over^ 
crowding,  tiainini>la  tha  shoots  of  this  ysar  evenly  over  the  wall«  and  so 
IliaC  each  may  have  air  and  light.  They  will  only  need  to  have  their  unripe 
parte  removed  In  tha  fdUowing  spring,  and  from  them  yon  riionld  have 
flowering  ahoots,  whldi  are  beet  huglog  looaaly;  tha  only  pnudng  thegr  la- 
qirire  is  thinnla»ont»  riMstenlDg^  and  ragalafelng,  always  leevlag  flas  weli* 
^aned  woad  of  lost  year  at  tha  apdog  prmiing  for  flowering  shoote  to  ieaoe 
tem.  If  Iqr  *' highly  drseaad*  you  mean  top-drssslngs  of  ri^  comport,  wa 
may  say  that  it  and  all  planta  against  walla  aia  benafltad  hj  these,  as  alsofra- 
fttsnt  syringing  in  the  evanlnga  of  hot  days,  and  liberal  snpnllea  of  water  in 
«y  weather,  but  syringing  ought  not  to  be  longer  oontinuea  than  tha  early 
partof  Angost. 

PfiAcnro  OUT  Oambzuas  (H.  B,  Jt).— The  plants  should  be  kept  ondar 
#IBS  until  the  flower  buds  srs  set,  and  may  then  beplaced  out  of  doors  wiiaro 
OMf  wQl  ba  ahattered  fram  winds,  aad  shaded  fkom  sua  from  9  aji.  to  6  bjl 
Ifa  do  not,  howsvar,ad:«iaathsir  being  plaead  out  o<  doors,  ratiMr  tesp 
iSMtei^aaStSbadidiiQBamas  boiasjoahaTaYlaaaiahadk^wiUbai 


ssry.  Keep  the  bousa  well  vantnated.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  tha 
pomts  of  the  shoots;  to  stop  tha  shoota^  therefore^  would  prevent  thair  flower- 
ing. During  tha  summer  months,  or  after  May,  wa  leava  a  littla  air  on  ab 
night  in  our  greenfaouaee,  and  advise  it  in  your  oaaa,  but  not  mncii,  aa  it  ma|» 
lower  the  tamperaturo  too  much  to  allow  of  the  Orapee  ripening. 

Wmn  Agbbatux  fbox  Shbd— BumaATnta  Fsbms  (IdemJ.—The  white 
variety  of  Imperial  Dwarf  Ageratum  comes  true  from  seed,  aad  mskss  nice 
plants  if  sewn  in  March,  and  grown  on  by  beddlng^mt  time.  It  la  a  good 
wbita  badder.  It  is  now  lata  to  sowthaaaed;  but  if  you  aow  In  heat  spA 
prieko<^  an  inch  apart  when  the  seedlings  have  twoleavea,  giowinfftheBson.la» 
a  ftaoie,  you  may  have  planta  flt  to  put  out  In  June,  but  they  will  noS  flawsr 
until  late  in  the  saaaon.  Ferns  an  to  a  certain  extent  injured  by  ftiwigatinii, 
espedaUy  the  Adiantnms  when  young ;  ^t  if  oaro  be  takaato  molaten  the  flooe^ 
but  not  the  fronds  of  the  Ferns,  and  not  to  flU  tha  house  mtf  fall  ol  swsbs^ 
no  injury  will  reenlt.    The  beet  qnalltyof  tobaeee  paper  only  ahould  ba  uaad. 

WzBBS  Tos  Obuhroubb  yims  (X  Baysi).— Tlia  wIm  slumld  ba  Ho.  ft 
gauge,  aad  to  eaAh  rafter  you  will  need  ftrea  wliae  ona  Immediately  uadsr 
tha  rafter  to  train  the  rod  to,  aad  one  on  eadli  side  for  tha  shoote,  which  riumld 
be  9  inches  distant.  Ton  will  need  snpporte  for  hangers  for  the  wirea,  end 
theee  should  be  8  or  4  feet  apart,  sonwad  into  the  rafters,  and  so  that  tiie 
wires  may  be  IS  inchee  fram  the  glass.  We  pvefsr  this,  the  old^fsafaiaaed,  nsoda 
of  wiring  for  greenboneea.  The  Vtaes  oui^t  not,  for  plants  to  do  wall,  to  bar 
nearer  than  4  feet.  Hie  Vine  border  ought  to  ba  oompoeed  of  Uia  top  9  or 
Sincbaaof  apaatuiw  where  tha  aoii  iaarieh  light  Iomb,  taken  off  wiUiita 
turf,  and  eho|Aped>up  rather  roo^ly,  la  sqoaree  sag  of  4  to  6  iDehaa,.aad  to 
eight  pacta  of  this  add  ona  of  old  martar  rabbiah  from  aa  old  bnlldiagi  and 
half  a  pitft  each  sandstona,  la  pieeea  from  tha  daa  of  a  walnut  to  a  han'a 
,  and  ehureoal,  and  to  this  you  may  add  ooa^twsntieSh  of  haU^ineh  bones» 


the  whole  well  mixed,  and  put  in  1  foot  higher  than  the  intended  leveL 
The  border  should  be  8  feat  6  inches  deep,  and  you  should  have  9  inches 
to  a  foot  of  drainage,  lit  is  a  mattsr  for  vou  to  determine  whether  yon 
will  need  to  provide  drains  to  the  border.  An  old  gratal  pit  fllled-up  with 
loose  materials  should  notaeed  say,  bat  wa  dioaldaaveithalaas  provide  rubble 
draiaage  over  tha  whole  of  tha  boritek 


PBSBXBTnto  WoeDBN  IiABBL8(0N<ic).— We  have  seen  the  recommenda* 
tlon  to  soak  tha  lahela  in  a  eolation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  but  to  preeerve  the 
wood  is  of  vary  little  consequence— we,  and  all  gardsncrs,  would  hail  as  a  bsa^flt 
how  to  preserve  the  writixig  on  the  labels. 

Toup  (F.  JET)*— We  ceanoi  aid  yon.  Florists' variciisa  ars  too  naneroae 
sad  too  nearly  alike  for  us  to  attempt  to  naaae  them. 

OH&TSAiiTHunTM  LaAYBS  DuAflaD  (B.  B.  0.).— 'We  have  seen  leavaa 
affected  as  yrars  sn  oa  isolatsd  plants  in  a  oollection,  bat  never  a  whole 
collection,  we  attribute  It  to  the  check  the  plaata  roealva  after  being  re- 
potted whan  the  operatioa  is  not  carofuUy  peif ormed,  and  when  water  is  i^^ 
plied  to  Um  roota  in  large  quantitiea  beforo  tha  roota  are  again  In  aetivw 
growth.  This  Is  thecase  wlih  your  i^ants,  or  thay  have  recelvad  a  check  la 
other  wag. 


MAXAOoimi*  (G,  A,  Z'.).>-8apaifln0us  yoong  weed  may  be 
cutout  after  tha  froit  is  stoned,  or  even  earlier  than  this.  There  is  nothing 
te  be  gained,  on  tha  oontrasy  much  loas  results,  from  allowing  the  wood  to 
become  crowded.  Hie  strongest  shoots  slioaldbaxamoved.  1^  same  treat- 
ment applies  to  wall  trees  out  of  doors. 

Wall  Fbuit  not  SaTTXNO  (A  Camtamt  Baadftr,  and  J,  P.,  Fork).— It  Is  not 
deeirable  to  root-nrune  fruit  trees  when  thay  bkwsom  abundantly.  Spring 
froste  an  most  to  oe  feared  when  treae  an  in  bloasom.  All  the  tnet  named 
set  tiidr  fruit  freely  with  us.  Oovemor  Wood  Cherry  is  the  most  abundant 
bearer  in  our  cuUaction.  We  fanoy  the  fruit  wlU  set  this  year.  If  it  doaot» 
there  must  bs  some  locsl  cause  of  which  we  an  not  awara. 

BSBOsnisK  A  OasDUiHoueB  (Mt  H,  £.).— An  exoallent  guide  for  yoa  win  be 
«*yfood  and  its  Uses*  by  P.  B.  Hbssln     It  ie  pobUshed  1^  B«isia  ft  G^ 


AmnrBA  japohioa  BMunae  8owih»  (Beyter),  fSepas'sle  tlie  sasda 
tha  fansk  and  pulp,  sad  sow  tiiam  la  pots  or  peas  of  u^it  loam  with  a.  little 
leaf  soil  and  sand,  oovaring  them  about  half  aa  ladi  deep,  and  plass  thsoi  Is 
a  frame  or  graeahouee,  beeping  moist.  The  plsnts  ssay  appear  la  about  sbB 
weeks,  sad  somctimee  tiiay  do  not  aome  up  uatil  the  apruig  altar  aowlag* 
They  veqain  to  be  kept  aafefkon  fkt)at. 

B08BMABT  OvBBOBowM  (BoUo).— If  the  plant  is  ban  at  the  bottom,  wHhooft 
any  greea  parts,  it  Is  Ittely  that  if  cut-la  very  dossly  it  would  not  sgaia  grow^ 
If  you  ean  out  it  baek  leaving  some  gnen  parts,  well ;  otherwise  It  would  be 
deriraUa  to  put  in  some  BUps  in  Ug^t  aoll  in  a  sheltered  border,  and  -whok 
these  wen  rooted  you  might  cut-in  the  old  plants.    If  it  die,  replace  with  a 


vQung  plant,  which  should  be  oat-in  annually  so  as  to  be  compact.  Dr.  'Bbgg 
in  his  "Vegetable  Kingdom,**  page  S77,  writing  of  Bosemsry  states,  "Asa 
medidoe  Boeemary  is  tonic,  exeiung,  stimulates  the  nervous  system,  ooidialt 
<*«»r^^"^  and  promotee  the  dxoulation.  It  is  considersd  servicseUeinTertigoi 
hysteria,  headaches,  hypochondria,  paralysis,  humid  catarrh,  aad  all  toe 
affections  of  dsbillty,  as  certain  chlcroses,  lencorriuaas,  sad  also  as  aa  em^ 
mcBSgDgucu  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  fona  of  snuff,  or  mixed  along  witik 
otherherbe  for  the  same  purpoea  The  iriiole  plant  is  employed  as  a  oondl' 
ment ;  powdered,  it  serves  many  purposes  in  conftettonsar,  sad  to  fonn  ftat^ 
grsni  packets  for  perfuming  wardnbss  and  clothing.**  It  is  a  good  bse-fiowsR 

?f*amm  TAims  Cobbodhia  (Zdss»).— Tonriaakswhea  dry  should  ba  tho> 
rooghb*  ssraped  aad  rubbsd,  dJeartng  awaj.aU  the  rusty  parts  of  thelroa»and 
pidatadthsaa  or  fear  aoato  with  red-lead  paiat,  allewmg  cash  ooa4  to  diy 
theseasMr  bafon  paUka^  on  tha  other. 

SiSAWBaBaaia  rom  OacHABik  Hbnsa  (JdMa).— Xonr  hoaae  hssrina.Vlaai 
wffl  ba  too  simded  for  the  growth  of  Strawbeniea  la  pota  on  the  bosderi. 
BeBldBS,lf  thahouaa  isaloaelyplaBtBd  with  Tlaca,  aaither  Strawbairiea  aoe 
fniit  trees  la  pots  will  snaeeedi  Xou  may  have  aheivee  ao  aontrived  that  the 
plante  of  Strawberriea  wlU  ba  about  1  foot  ftom  the  glass,  and  on  these  wa 
may  stsndthe  pots  now.  It  is  not  too  late,  thociflli  the  pleats  an  showng 
thetr  flower  trusses.  Oood  kinds  an  Sir  Joseph  Faxton,  President,  and  Df. 
Hogg.    CkMkscomb  and  British  Queen  an  also  good. 

Dryimo  Ahsmombs  (O,  B.).— Then  is  the  advantage  of  having  the  grMBid 
for  other  things,  and  the  growth  is  so  ntarded  that  they  do  not  Bower  nsaiiy 
so  ear^,  and  so  escape  frost.  The  chief  thing  with  Anemones  is  to  easan 
for  them  a  eeaeoa  of  perfect  reet  at  not  too  long  duration,  October  being  the 
time  indicated  by  Natun ;  but  if  planted  then,  it  is  neecossry  to  sffbrupra* 
tectlon  from  frost  In  winter;  sndixplaatsdiaJsauszy,  oraaearlyiaFelmaiy 
as  the  weather  permite,  protection  will  not  be  neceeeary,  but  ue  flowesing 
wUl  be  later.  A.  fulgens  is  best  left  in  the  ground,  but  may  be  taken  up  anl 
dried,  aa  it  is  apt  to  start  into  growth  too  early,  whielt  the  taking-upprsvaoMi 
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PLtnana  ICxti 


I  luTHt  uid  af  t«rwudi  to  thna 


10PAUTIV8  CUI    (r.  I^).— It  irUl  UUWD  to 

., , ,  — J  luM  bring  nonlu.    Th«  onlf  wlTntaev  ot 

planslng  mAtorial  la  ba  u«ii*  unifomillf  ol  haU  uid  molAtnn  In  (h«  pol. 
Sftwdulli  ■  good  mHtBiUI  tor  plnnifflnffj  it  nuj  b«  k<pt  molat  b/poorlnff 
n*l«c  l»lwaan  the  pota^  or  tlpot  tennlat  It  wU]  wmln  lo  m  long  tima.    flaqd 
bnotsood;  lUbadaibaaittamrdanilisdiinbatMT. 
Bumm-pmnimrg  P»>  Ima,  Ac  (film).— It  la  bat  to  pbuh  than  ai 

thv  gnv,  and  not  allow  tliam  lo  nmain  nntf  ' —  * *■"  -■ ■ 

■M  (haik  ahortaok  Uiam  to  jUtaa  laA*aa.  Tlia 
that  aaao  datHtad.  AlMr  tba  lint  itovpiiiH  h 
■talB  aluoU,  wUeh  ahooM  b*  aloppad  to  it 
laaraa.    Tba  Finn  traaa  a»  too  UbanUT  tr 

mUiaTvUlMnibanoarkaUaloitIi£^iUlU^  "' 

Tnu  bumat)  bi  fiaurmi  (^  Cmilaat  fiaoilaT).— Wa  hara  not  ai' 
Mriinead  an;  ialonr  froa  tb*  ^wUoatloB  of  ihla  to  tisM  lo  ■  doTmuit  at>ta< 
UnaadvtthoHaof  tbavaa,  but  In aoma  (Haa  IoJiut  majnanlt  vhm  tho 
Hmffin  iMabaa  tte  biUla  or  ajaa  from  tbilc  oolat  aaalm  balag  mlibad  off. 
WatblnkthatUianaknoirtlila  •  OBDaagnanaa  of  aom*  InJ°?  to  tbenwta, 
fnbablj  In  tho  Tamoval  of  tba  acdL  Eeap  tbam  molat,  and  aprlnklad  Tlth 
'nia'  tvlaa  dallr>  Udlaaa  than  ba  aomathliifl  moia  than  tha  pbafBo,  va  aia 
onaUa  to  Mioaiit  Ib[  tba  ihoot*  djlii«^«II  kfta  baaUng  and  growiag. 

OixEMrtUAaa  Drnwimonna  Biboh  Tmmia  (W.  OoUfr).— Hut  ■»  tba 
oflapdog  ot  tha  OoM  aolh,  and  wa  (Ira  ■  foil  daaariptlaii  ot  tha  luant  ud 

Btoal  daatniMIn  lo  tha  ^d  ot  bnit  traaa,  thoo^  tha  Blu,  Oah,  WUlow, 
fiVlUi^oAWalnotalaoanlUblatoitaitUeka.    It  la  tba  Ooaaoa  Ugnlpardn. 


la  tha  opanhwlotba 
nn  UmU  b^  oat  of 


aa  ot  ■  UBbt  oahriab-jallow  ... 

A  oannDj  takaa  plaaa  In  afilng,  whan  UnttM  K  MnnawMOon  < 

■wd  aad  amaa  plataa  ot  hath  wblah  it  baa  oBaaAoa.    Iba  i 

Tdlov,  and  tha  aaEsaBta  ata  daanlj  lndaateau3<iaAI*  «<  nnA ' 

bt  b*«k  la  tn^&ad  vltb  at»i«  -'—•  — " - 

hna  aolou.    Tbt  aoaoon  li  tftaUo 
tna,aathtf  tbapomi^iH  anlnd 

tha  bote  vbaa  &»Jbia  bnnt(,ai . 

BDolb  of  Imw  «  Job,  bAb  b*TiBgi«aaad  In  (ba  pi9*  itata  lar  an  tBdaOmt* 
Mb*.  WbaoatnattbaalBfi  anMilad  togMbaroivthabndlnthaloni 
«l  »  MMl  I  U  alU  «M1t  In  Aa  dHUaa  on  tba  alw  o(  iTiM,  aid  b  dmralt 
ItbadWnii^abaaonnaeoimtoirila  paraoIOBi.  Ita  irii«a  nwaan,  bom 
ooa  Up  (0  IM  othw,  naadj  S  ioAaa,  and  manr  apaalmn*  men  lh*B  lUt. 
Tba  lamala  ta  uoallrlBiiaT  than  Ibonala.    At  loniriDfa  an  Hby  vldla, 

-■—*-*  -"-  ' 1,  aapNU^iMaaa  tba  mlddla,  and  Badad^tb  nr 

ba  Bat-wtati  Ibablndwiananlnn.    Tbiaiioahtitt 

BdddK^lhaUaabbarhaUnd,    ~ 

H>«rMH>allor,vUhiriikhrikak'    * 
-(Ov  aUooaaoa  bi  nnnbK,  tha ; 


aanirialtloa,  and  Tar;  ^att^.    B  !• 
Sum  or  Tnm  [F.  Jatitt).— Ho.  1,  London  Flppln ;  1, 


Amarrllla,  pnbabjj  A.  Baglnn  (O.  Jf,)^ 
Pania  nut  weak.  {Snrtin-).— OniitluiHalaa 
(1.  C.  W.  O.).— Auelaoehlar  Tolgarli.  T— 
UIih).— I,  BiTloa  iHTia.    Baududatm 

FOTTLTST,   BEE,   hSb  HQE05   OHSOHIOLE. 


PORCINa   PODLTBT. 

W>  glTS  eMh  hen  a  dean  room;  boi,  and  pnt  in  4  to  6  iDohei 
of  moist  earth ;  it  cold  breather,  a  vooilen  clotb.  over  the  earth, 
ac3  a  good  nest  oi  Ana  and  ooans  haj  well  shaped,  then  onr 
eggs,  from  bstsd  to  flltecD,  aocording  to  size  of  hen  and  tem- 
peratoie  ot  the  weather.  Small  hens  the  fewest  eggs,  and  if 
weathcx  and  plaoe  where  set  are  oool  but  tew  egRS ;  then  take  ft 
hen  that  has  the  litUog  feTer  well  on,  and  wa  are  aare  will  ait 
well,  ajid  pat  her  on  to  the  neat  ol  eggs,  pnt-np  oni  fcont  door 
and  fasten  it,  and  we  know  that  the  ateam  will  not  get  too  high 
or  too  low  in  this  odi  uatoral  incnbator. 

All  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  take  off  onr  hen  twice  a-day  fa> 
eat,  drink,  w^ow,  Ik.,  and  pat  her  haok  a  few  times.  Moat 
hena  will  leam  to  go  on  to  Ine  right  neat  thamaelTes  in  a  tew 

When  wa  sit  a  hen  aha  la  named,  and  her  name  and  tha 
-•--^-  -'    -  -   \a  aits  on  are  regtatered  In  onr  aitting-book,  alao 
ting  under  the  eg^;  twenty  daya  atler,  tha  aggt 
bc^in  to  hatch. 

Some  raaponslbla  patfon  leea  the  eggs  twioa 
■Tarv  day,  and  If  ona  get*  broken  or  uraoked. 
It  la  known  immadlately,  and  it  1«  ramored. 

It  ia  ytij  Important  to  keep  the  tf^  elaan. 
It  the  anrMM  get*  coated  in  an;  ynig  it  will 
interien  with  &a  prooaaa  ol  hatehing. 

After  tha  eggt  have  been  aat  on  a  week  they 
are  looked  over  by  plaoinE  thent  In  a  teatar, 
made  bj  atioking  a  i3eoe  of  looUng^glasa  on  to 


the  bottom  ot  a  paper  box  inaida,  and  than 
m^ing  hole*  in  the  oorar  to  set  agga  in  ■mall 
end  down,  and  a  hole  in  one  end  M  thi 


.0  lot^  bito ;  tha  reflaotion  on  the  glaaa  will 
Bhow  the  ottidiUon  ol  tha  tag.  11  an;  ol  th« 
egga  are  not  going  to  hatoE;  ther  are  (akan 
out  and  good  onea  pnt  in  their'  plaoe.  Bggi 
' "~~" La  get  thaiz  aheUa  oraoked  qniie 


If  ogga  hawe  been  aat  on  Ave  or  tix  da;«  and 

are  aCve,  If  a  atrip  ot  paper  a  little  wider 

than  th*  oraok  be  ooTered  with  mnollBge  and 

atnok  orar  tha  oraok  tha  egg  wlil  batch  jnat  al 

well,  it  the  membrane  nnder  the  ahatl  ia  not  broken.    Care 

mnat  alwa;*  be  taken  to  have  one-halt  at  leaat  ol  the  oii^nal 

shell  unbroken  and  clean. 

Whan  a  ohioken  hatohea  it  ia  taken  away  from  the  hen.  markad 
with  ibi  partiaalar  atraln-mark,  and  placed  in  a  clean  box  In  a 
tempentamotlOO°talOr;  Uw  bottom  ol  the  box  oorerad  ona- 
haUwlth  elaan  aand,  initabla  fox  the  ohioka  to  eat,  and  the  other 
one-hall  with  flannal.  Wa  pot  a  pane  ol  window-glaaa  In  tba 
■ide  of  the  box  where  the  Band  1*.  so  that  tba  mn  oan  ahine  In, 
and  atoetoh  a  cat'a  akin,  tanned  with  the  for  on,  or  aome  aimilai 
anbatanoa,  looael;  ov»r  the  other  an^  lost  hi^  anM^  m  that 
theohlokouoanaUndnpnearlyttiaightaiideiit.  Fllumelwill 
anawei  varw  well  for  a  moOiar.  We  oorei  tha  and  the  mother 
ia  In  with  Blats,  I 


I,  and  tha  other  end  irith  wire  Dotting  that  aata 
)  aidea  and  the  end  an  inch  or  mora  to  hold  it 


thedj^tims. 

We  oalcnlate  to  hara  from  fittr  to  160  oMakena  hatching  at 
Iha  same  time,  to  oan  havo  a  mothar  loll  ol  ona  atrain;  but  It 
DMkaa  no  dUtareDOO.  tM  the;  am  marked  balwe  pniting  togathw. 
Wa  mark  with  a  daming-naadla  and  wfalta  ;ain,  and  saw  it 
throng  wbeia  we  want  ou  ma^  fn  wing^wab,  toa>wab,  or  an; 
otbor  plaoe,  and  tie  the  yam  looael;,  ontdng  it  qnita  ahort.  fi; 
the  time  the  ;am  oomea  ont  there  ia  a  hole  that  will  nayer 

Chlokena  need  onl;  heat  and  gravel  tor  the  Aiat  twelve  honn, 
and  than  the;  will  begin  to  piok  food.  WBlaadwiththe;oUka  of 
aggi  boiled  hard,  and  mixed  with  Indian  cakea  baJwd  hard  and 
ponndad-np  ffne  fthe  flnt  twanty-toor  boura  the;  onl;  need 

.1 ii_  .^j  sand),  abont  one  j«lk  to  a  gill  of  flue  oaka. 

That  the;  will  eat-np  glean.    Whan  they  are 

about  thiity-aii  honia  old  the;  wlH  drink  water  or  milk ;  wa 
give  milk  to  drink,  and  mix  oni  cake*  with  new  milk.  We  iiv- 
oreaae  oar  agglesd,  patting  two  yolka  to  a  sill  in  conne  ol  a 
week,  and  six  egs-jolka  to  a  pint  at  one  week  and  a  half,  and 
begin  to  feed  cracked  and  whole  wheat  once  or  twioe  a-daj.  Al 
two  weeka  old  wa  begin  to  feed  with  boiled  meat,  and  drop  car 
~  [-feed,  bnt  oontinne  onr  ponnded  cake  onoe  or  twioe  a-da;  tiQ 
■om  aa  tholnilk 
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of  our  feed  after  the  ohioks  are  four  weeks  old— feeding  with 
boiled  meat  two  or  three  timee  a-day.  We  riddle  cracked  com, 
feeding  with  the  coarse  part  drr,  mixed  with  wheat,  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  the  fine,  mixed  with  coarse  shorts,  scalded  together, 
in  the  morning ;  change  once  in  a  while  if  chicks  tire  of  the 
negnlar  feed,  we  feed  a  good  many  boiled  potatoes  with  corn- 
meal  and  wheat  middlings  mixed,  by  mashing  the  potatoes,  meal, 
SUi,,  together  while  the  potatoes  are  hot.  We  find  boiled  rice  a 
cheap  and  Tery  desirable  feed  to  chance  with.  One  pound  of 
lice  will  take-UL  6  lbs.  of  water,  and  makes  a  good  feed  for  fifty 
hens.  At  four  weeks  we  separate  oar  cockerels  and  pullets, 
putting  twenty-five  to  fifW  together  into  a  run  10  feet  long, 
3^  feet  wide,  and  2|  feet  high,  made  of  narrow  boards,  witn 
laths  nailed  on  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  on  sides,  one  end, 
and  top. 

We  use  large  boxes  or  small  moTeable  houses  for  the  chickens 
to  roost  in  and  run  into  in  rainy  weather,  and  keep  tibese  roost- 
ing-rooms  dean  and  well  littered,  making  the  chickens  sit  on 
the  cpround,  or  wide  roosts,  till  they  are  four  months  old,  as 
roofcting  on  small  sticks  will  crook  their  breast-bones.  After  the 
chickens  are  two  or  three  weeks  old  they  will  begin  to  eat  green 
food,  grass,  oats,  doTer,  cabbage,  mashed  mangold  wurtzels, 
onions,  potatoes,  &c.  Our  great  study; is  to  make  them  com- 
fortable and  furnish  them  some  exercise  to  keep  their  appetites 
good. 

Chickens  grown  and  cared  for  in  the  above  manner  will  weigh 
as  much  at  three  months  old  as,  if  running  about,  they  woud 
do  at  six  months  old;  and  pullets  will  begin  to  lay  at  three  to 
four  months  old  raised  our  way.  (I  am  speaking  of  Brown 
Leghorns.)  I  do  not  think  White  Leshoms  or  Light  Brahmas 
could  stand  the  confinement.  Partridge  Cochins  ao  very  well, 
and  begin  to  lay  when  about  five  months  and  a  half  old.  and  my 
Worcester  county  pullets  commence  laying  at  four  to  fiye  and  a 
half  months  old.  The  cockerels  are  fit  to  kill  at  about  the  age 
the  nulleti  begin  to  lay.  Brown  Leghorns  hatched  in  Maron 
are  fit  for  broilers  in  June,  and  will  dress  2i  to  8  lbs.,  and  sell  in 
our  market  at  60  to  75  cto.  per  pound,  and  there  never  is  one- 
tenth  as  mauT  as  would  sell  at  those  prices. 

Some  people  will  sav  chickens  raised  in  this  way  cannot  be 
strong  and  well.  I  will  say  that  we  seldom  have  a  sick  fowl, 
and  have  hens  five  to  seven  years  old'  on  our  yards  that  are  good 
layers  now  and  are  perfectly  well,  that  have  never  run  out  a 
dav  in  their  lives,  ana  have  been  constant  layers. 

I  do  not  approve  of  forcing  all  kinds  <^  fowls,  or  of  all  the 
fowls  on  the  yards  of  any  variety,  for  we  can  grow  a  better  ex- 
hibition bird  by  a  slower  process,  especially  of  the  large-combed 
yarieties,  as  forcing  tends  to  make  the  combs  and  wattles  grow 
too  large  and  out  of  shape.  Leghorn  pullets  will  be  larger  if 
they  do  not  begin  to  lay  untU  they  are  five  or  six  montu  old. 
I  prefer  to  choose  my  breeding-stodc  out  of  my  runs  that  have 
beisn  forced  for  eggs  two  or  tnree  years,  taking  the  largest  SibA 
strongest  hens  that  lay  the  largest  and  best-f ormed  eggs,  and 
mate  them  with  cockerels  from  six  to  ten  months  old  thiftt  nave 
never  run  with  pullets  or  hens.  My  exhibition  cockerels  I  let 
run  with  pullets  and  hens  all  I  can  safely^-and  do  not  have 
them  picked.  Now  that  good  breeders  can  get  from  ^10  to  ^100 
each  for  exhibition  birds  of  any  of  the  popular  varieties  they 
•hsaoe  to  make  a  speciality  of,  it  pays  to  take  considerable  pains 
to  breed  them. 

I  win  say  here,  for  ths  benefit  of  those  who  axe  constantlj 
questioning  me  in  relation  to  the  matter,  that  mv  Brown 
Leghorns  lay  constantly  (except  when  thev  are  moultms^,  after 
theiy  commence,  summer  ana  winter,  and  if  they  are  m  good 
ecnaition  the  cockerels  and  cooks  wm  not  freeze  their  combs 
or  wattles  until  the  mercury  falls  to  10*  above  sero,  or  the 
pullets  or  hens  until  the  mercury  falls  to  sero.  BtUl  I  do  not 
Mieve  it  pajv  to  let  the  mercury  fall  much  lower  than  to  46^ 
•r  50*  above,  in  the  poultry  house,  or  rise  much  above  75*  except 
in  the  small  chicken-rooms,  where  it  should  be  kept  at  100*.— 
Fkahx  J.  EzmriT.— (^mmean  Pet-Stoek  Bulletin.) 


TiTABILITY  OF  BAILWAY  COMPANIES  FOB 

EXHIBITION  POULTBY. 

Stbfbbh  vemu  Turn  Calbdohzax  Bazlwat  Covpaht. 

At  the  Quarterly  Sheriff  Small  Debt  Court  held  at  Blairgowrie 
on  the  11th,  Mr.  A.  Stephen,  draper,  Blairgowrie,  and  Secretary 
to  the  Blairgowrie  Poultry  Society,  claimed  JS6  from  the  Cale- 
donian Bailway  Company,  being  the  value  of  a  pen  of  Dorkings 
which,  along  with  others,  had  been  given  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany at  Meigle  Station,  and  which  the  defenders  had  failed  to 
oeliver.  The  company  denied  receipt  of  the  hamper  containing 
the  birds.  The  evidence  proved  that  the  fowls,  along  with 
other  five  pens  belonging  to  Mr.  Stephen,  were  exhibited  at  the 
Meigle  Poultrv  Show  on  the  20th  of  August  last,  and  were  being 
returned  to  Blairgowrie.  Several  witnesses  proved  that  the 
hampers  containing  Mr.  Stephen's  poultry  had  been  taken  to 
Meigle, Station,  and  left  on  the  platform  there  at  the  request  of 
m  porter.    The  oompany  denied  xeoeipt  of  the  miBSing  pen ;  but 


from  the  evidence  of  a  railway  guard  it  was  shown  that  eleven 
hamj^ers— the  same  number  that  had  been  sent  away  from  Blair- 
gowrie— ^had  been  received  at  Coupar-Angus  Junction,  and  from 
thence  taken  to  Blairgowrie.  The  Sheriff  thought  that  the 
senders  had  acted  somewhat  carelessly  in  the  way  thev  had  left 
the  fowls  at  Meigle  Station ;  but  as  it  had  been  proved  that  the 
proper  number  of  pens  arrived  at  Coupar-Angus,  he  held  that 
receipt  by  the  oompany  was  established,  and  decided  that  the 
company  were  liable.  After  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  birds, 
the  Sheriff  awarded  £4  with  costs  to  the  pursuer,  remarking 
that  the  price  was  a  fancy  one,  but  that  the  birds  were  fancy 
also.  Otner  cases  were  held  over,  awaiting  a  decision  in  this 
one ;  therefore  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  more  damages  being 
awarded  to  exhibitors  whose  fowls  are  lost  or  delayed  in  their 
transit  either  to  or  from  an  exhibition. 


APOPLEXY  IN  FOWLS. 

Thbbb  is  no  disease  so  liable  to  affect  the  thriftier  and  more 
precocious  specimens  of  our  thorough-bred  fowls,  which  have 
been  well  fed  and  kept  in  close  yards,  than  apoplexy ;  and  while 
it  does  not  necessarily  prove  fatal  in  all  cases,  it  cripples  our 
efforts  in  producing  the  best  specimens  of  the  fiock.  It  is  an 
affection  ox  the  bram,  and  is  attended  with  congestion  of  the 
whole  cerebral  mass,  including  the  spinal  marrow.  The  fowl 
becomes  suddenly  disabled,  walks  with  a  tottering  gait,  faUs 
down^  tumbles  over,  and  ia  some  minutes  in  reooverinff  an 
equihbrium.  soon  to  be  lost  again.  The  inclination  of  the  head 
is  low,  the  leffs  much  fiexed  on  the  body,  and  trembling ;  the 
wings  droop,  the  plumage  is  rou^,  and  great  listlessness  attends 
the  whole  system.  The  appetite,  however,  is  generally  good 
until  the  last  days  of  the  disease,  when  the  victim  sinks  down 
and  dies  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  great  emaciation. 

TrMtment.—Uhe  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  place  the  fowl  in 
the  open  air,  where  it  may  have  plenty  of  exercise  and  green 
food.  Scarifyinff  the  comb  and  wattles,  thereby  abstracting 
some  blood  looaUy,  has  had  a  gopd  influence.  But  the  remedy 
on  which  I  rely  chiefly  is  the  oromide  of  potash,  in  ten-grain 
doses  (to  an  adult  cook),  three  times  a-dav.  This  lias  snooeeded 
when  everything  else  has  failed.  One  of  my  Houdan  cockerels 
lingwed  for  several  weeks  in  a  most  hppeless  condition,  nothing 
being  of  any  avail  until  I  adopted  the  use  of  the  bromide  of 
potash,  when  he  suddenly  commenced  improving,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  cooks  of  my  yards.  I  have  also  a  Buff 
Cochin  cockerel  which  has  been  sufferinc  with  the  same  malady j 
and  but  for  the  timely  use  of  the  bromide  of  potash  I  am  sure  I 
should  have  lost  him.  I  offer  these  facts  for  the  benefit  of  those 
engaged  in  rearing  poultry,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  capable  of 
acoompUshing  great  good  m  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  My 
mode  of  administexing  the  remedy  is  in  the  solid  form;  and,  as 
it  is  not  poisonous,  there  is  no  danger  in  the  free  use  of  it^ 
{PouUry  world,) 

THE  BOYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY'S  SPBING  SHOW. 

Tki  above-named  Show  was  held  in  the  Society's  Bxhibition 
Hall,  EUdaxe  Street,  Dublin,  on  tiie  SSlst  and  foUowiag  three 
days.  A  considerable  reduction  on  tiie  amount  of  prises  offered 
last  year  had  been  made;  the  consequence  was  that  few  Bnglish 
birds  put  in  an  appearance,  and  the  entries  were  not  nearur  so 
numsvous  as  we  have  seem  them.  Theore  were,  however,  about 
840  entries  in  twenty-nine  classes. 

Silver-Orey  Dorlnngi  headed  the  list,  and  were  such  a  olsss 
as  is  nurdy  seen  on  uda  side  of  the  Channel,  scarcely  one  bad 
bird  bc^  shown,  and  the  winners  could  not  be  easilv  excelled. 
Dark  D^Sdnfn  were  bad,  but  of  Spanith  some  good  birds  were 
shown.  The  first-prise  pen,  which  were  in  the  highest  condition, 
consisted  of  a  cockerel  very  deep  but  narrow  in  the  drop,  with  a 
moderately  good  hen;  the  seoond-nrise  hen,  whidi  was  much 
better,  and  the  cooksxel  broader  but  somewhat  shorter,  loet 
entirely  from  want  of  condition.  Both  winners  in  Light 
BrahmoM  were  good  in  all  respects  excepting  that  the  cooks 
were  tinged  with  yellow.  The  class  was  better  than  we  have 
generally  seen  here.  Dark  Brahmas  had  fifteen  entries,  among 
which  we  noticed  many  good  cockerels,  the  hens  not  proving 
nearly  so  good.  Buff  Ooehim  were  one  of  the  best  classes  at  the 
Show,  lam,  broad,  high-coloured  bhrds  leading  the  way,  while 
some  exoeUent  Lemons  received  very  high  commsndations.  The 
first-prise  Partridge-coloured  contained  a  most  perfect  hen  as 
regards  both  style  and  marking,  and  a  cockerel  perfect  in  shrae 
and  excellent  in  colour ;  the  second-prize  pen  being  aged  birds, 
large  and  rather  dull  in  colour.  Cochins,  any  other  colour, 
were  Blacks  of  fair  quality ;  the  first-prize  hen  was  exceedingly 
good  for  that  varie^.  Cfame  were  very  poor  in  both  classes, 
but  the  first-prize  Silver-pencilled  and  both  winning  pens  in 
Spangles  were  good.  Gold  and  Silver  PoUnh  were  but  poor, 
thoxi^  two  very  good  pens  of  White-crested  Black  were  shown. 
La  FUche  were  moderately  good,  while  the  Haudana  were  very 
0Dod|the  winners  having  toe  proper  comb  for  that  variety.  In 
%b»  Varied  class  good  Malays  stood  first,  with  BhMk  Ham- 
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oUed  Ba  HuiB, _.    . 

oook  and  two  biDB  ooDtainsd  thirty-uRlit  sntdeB,  bi 

w*i  no  reitiiotion  w»  to  piioe  Boma  Dapit«l  pen*  neie  entered. 
First  nuns  L>  FlAehe,  seooud  Baff  Cocbins,  and  third  Dark 
Brabmu.  Iba  same  Tamaika  nill  almost  apply  to  tbe  Siugls 
oochi,  but  in  this  oaae  a  Malay  ma  flnt,  a  Brahma  Footra 
■atwDd,  and  a  Iiamun  Coahin  third.  Ths  winnera  in  both  olassea 
ol  Bantatm  wars  good  and  shown  in  nica  Drder.     Turh 

oock  and  hen,  were '' ' 

«f  the  Canbridga  ti 


szcaadins  good  claia ;  tha  first-prize  pMr, 
ty,  wars  large    '  "'--"'-  -'  ' 
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9TOU.-8wn;-l,  W.  O.  mmnm  %i.9.  <k»»    W,  Ma.  na»|  H. 

iHk  a.  Mowtaiir.    ata«Ki>rafaL-iriri2>wkST.  t  Kd.7.  W.  WS£^ 
BaaUntlaii.PertiulloctoB. 

JmoM.— lIr.B.Hnlfa>n,pQdser>I«edl,;  1&. C:  F.  Stannton, 
foringmonnt,  Uawton  Monnl  Eennady ;  and  Xx,  W.  Q.  Marry, 

LAW  AND  TUB  CONraQUBHOBS. 
A  "CuBtBT  soit  in  ^ndsor  Co.,  Tanoont,  eidled  oosaldarable 
jatarestin  thatsooUon,  Two  fanners  oocnpyliig  adjoining  tarma 
had  caob  a  Qook  of  Turkeys,  one  BaA  nombminK  twen^-flve 
and  tbe  athai  tan.  Tbe  Xoikayi  ware  in  the  bsMt  of  running 
together,  tba  smaller  flook  iwdlaiog  to  itay  with  the  larnr. 
diiing  UU  latter  part  of  the  seaaon  toe  owiuT  of  tbe  larger  £ck 
baJl  oooaaion  to  ihnt  np  hia  Torkeyt,  and  aa  the  othen  ware  with 
them  ha  shot  tham  op  also,  and  than  sent  word  to  bie  nei^^bont 
tooomeandgstthem.  He  aameaaddenuDded  hi*  ten  Turkeys, 
bnt  tbe  ottaer  elalmed  that  that  was  Ore  more  than  hit  muaber. 
Two  of  tba  Tnrkeya  ware  reeognised  by  both  aa  balonglDg  to  tbe 
DuUar  flook,  and  three  tbe  owner  of  tbe  larger  flook  was  iriUing 
to  give  np,  with  three  otbera  >■  good  •■  ooold  be  foimd  in  the 
lot.  This  offer  the  other  declined  to  accept  nnlest  ba  wonld  let 
tbe  Ttu-keyi  ont,  and  then  it  the  flooks  did  not  Mparate— hii 
old  ToilieT  taking  nine  yomitr  ones— he  wonld  reealre  the  flye ; 
bat  the  other  retnaing  to  do  thia,  the  owner  of  the  analkr  flook 
■ned  him  and  leeoTared  ten  Torkeyi  at  the  JniUoa  Trial  at 
n  Hfi  par  pair.  The  other  appealad  to  tba  Connty  Oonrt,  and 
tike  jBiynetavaalns  analhw  tdal  wm  gnntad.    Ilia  c^ginal 


coiM,  amoimBng  to  nearlr  9800,  The  inry  in  the  last  trial 
decided  that  tbe  owner  of  the  larger  flook  must  pay  tor  flvv 
Tarkeys  at  91  60  a-pieoe  and  Uie  cosla.  In  addition  to  thia 
eKch  bad  to  pay  aboat  9100  tor  lawyer's  feaa.  Tbaae  facta  ahoiild 
b«  a  varnin^— at  least  to  peraoBS  ol  limited  means — to  avoid  tl» 


THE  HELBOUBNE  FIQEON  U&XI. 
A  TTBiTOH  to  the  Battem,  commonly  known  as  "Paddy^," 
Market  on  Saturday  nights  sees  much  that  is  interesting  and 
characteristic.  The  first  impression  ia  that  ot  a  saetbiog  pnr- 
pcaelesi  mob,  jostling  esch  other  in  admirable  oontoslon ;  bnt 
when  the  eye  setUes  down  to  olear  detail,  then  IhewonoiolM 
diversity,  yet  unity  of  pnrpose,  strikes  the  ralnd  as  sometbinK 
desarring;  of  stndy.  Here  wa  find  a  coster's  lorry  filled  -witS 
Boarlet-coloared  crawfish  barely  cold,  there  another  loaded  witil 
banitooata  dried  and  smoked,  while  a  third  trembles  onder  ttiB 
weiijit  of  fathead  and  mnllet,  each  pnpriatDr  yieing  as  t» 
strength  of  Inngs  in  dlaposing  of  bis  wans.  Along  tba  pave- 
mant  are  wooden  ihops,  where  the  riches  of  Pomona  are  sold  at 
wondronslj  ohe^  ratea,  while  In  the  resi  are  rows  of  taUe* 
where  the  lovers  of  Sydney  rock  oysters  can  get  their  fill  at 
6d.  per  plata.  Then  we  come  to  itinerating  rifle  gallarisa  kept 
ocostantly  going  by  lads  improving  their  sporting  proollvitieB 
si  a  ballpenny  a  shot,  the  prue  for  a  boll's  eye  being  •  handful 
of  Bandana  noU.  Penetrating  farther  into  tbe  market,  tb* 
visitor  is  regaled  with  a  mixed  afflavinm  arising  from  csbbsge* 
nndergoiUg  a  state  of  vegetable  peitpEratlon.  Cheesea  ai  everr 
qnality  from  the  mitey  to  the  mooMy,  second-hand  boats  and 
shoes  ameUiDg  of  Otimn'i  wax  sad  mrty  fMt,  perambnladns 
diaperf'  shops  witt)  the  peonliar  soent  incident  to  oonflnea 
babecdasbery.  lean  and  sorugy  mntton,  beef  that  looka  pleoro- 
pnenmoniaeal.  old  boak-staUawith  tiwir  mttsty  Ireasnrea,  atanda 
ganusbed  with  John  Chinaman's  warss,  laden  wiUi  the  paosUar 
odonr  of  the  Flowery  Land ,  pilaa  of  tinware  and  heap*  of  oTookaryv 
enlivened  by  an  avar-iarsmg  tnuy  orvwd,  obsSering  and  baying, 
and  depaitiag  heavily  laden  with  the  bargains  l^at  can  here  b« 
obtained  for  ready  cash.  Ontalde  this  oommsroial  babel  ooogra- 
gate  the  deslera  In  Pigeons.  Between  the  side  arcade,  wfaers 
pooltry-dealen  and  bird-tanolen  love  to  ooagmnte,  and  tbw 
market  proper.  Is  a  dark  street  where  sboat  two  hundred  lada 
g^er  every  B^rday  night  to  ewop  and  sell  Pigsont.  ^haa« 
van— tliBt  b,  the  MpedtWn  age  from  seven  to  aiztaen  yean^  BiA 
all  nave  one,  bnttba  majority  two  or  three,  feaUiered  tavoiuitas 
to  dispose  of.  Poafaiis  and  Diuoons,  Tumblers  and  Brooss 
Appiers,  Skinneit,  Jaoobina,  and  Commoners  are  here  to  be 
found  In  every  variety,  and  a  brisk  trade  ii  eonitantly  carried  aa 
bj  tbMe  yontofnl  mnrahants.— (IfMc  Zntlaiid  lUuttntUd  Prttt. ) 


A  POBTDNE  FBOW  PEATHHB3. 

Va^  raoa&tty  a  new  invant^oa  has  opened  the  way  to  a  nmr 
oUlit*,  and  the  waaUb  of  Tianoe  rests  in  bar  wonderlol  atiliaa. 
tion  of  even  tha  msanest  things.  This  new  thing,  which  is  fa> 
givs  all  the  eoantry  maidana  a  dot,  or  dowry,  is— feathers.  Tbq 
only  capital  required  is  a  jiatr  of  sciiaors.  How  much  money  da 
yoa  think  is  annually  lost  in  America  by  tbe  wast*  of  featbaia  ? 
Qsssa,  Daoks,  Turksys,  hens,  snd  Pigeons  lose  qnantitiaa  ia  ona  ' 
w^  end  aDothar— by  aeoident,  moulting,  battles,  and  daatll. 
Feathsrs  stick  in  the  mud,  on  weeds,  on  branches,  and  stioka; 
tittf  lie  on  the  wood-pilea,  tn  streams— everywhere  one  waiidui 
ha  wiU  flod  a  feather.  A  feathei  U  almost  indestmoliUe.  B 
MM  be  Uown  ban  monntain-top  into  valley  and  back  again, 
and  remain  tba  earns  beautiful  and  delicate  thing.  Wall,  rhrMa 
wandering  taathen  that  laam  io  ■"riT''''"^  oonalitnta— oi  nai 
— vnitaUe  riohea.   LUton: 

Ibe  down  of  Qeeia  and  Dusks  has  for  a  long  time  been  vaqr 
highly  valued,  "  downy  beds  of  ease"being  the  Incarnation  oc 
repose,  while  the  bed-covers  of  lilfc  lined  with  down  bare  be«n. 


nt  ol  their  high  piiee,  only  enjoyed  by  the  ritdi.    But 

in  Pari*  "  artifldal  down  "has  come  to  be  more  highly  valtted 
than  tbe  natural  dafn>,baaans«itiamaohliahtsT.  This  Ij  mads 
from  faathera  ot  no  matter  what  Und  of  teathered  animal,  by 
catting  the  barb  of  tha  feather  from  eachsideot  tbe  quill  and 
putting  them  <lha  barbs)  in  a  stoat  cloth  eack,  and  then  rabUny 
tbem  between  the  hand!  as  a  waeb-woman  does  linen.  Pfv» 
minutes'  rubbing  will  have  mixed  tbe  mass  in  a  lelt-llke  snV 
stanoe,  rsndeiing  it  bomogeneous.  That  is  edredon  arlifieia^ 
and  sells  in  Paris  for  something  over  98  in  gold  a-pcund,  ana 
thllprioe  is  constantly  inciessing.  Butthsre  ib  lometbing  moHt 
wonaertul  stilL  A  nroceaa  has  been  invented  tor  making  clotb 
of  feathers.  To  make  a  eqaan  mitre  (a  mitre  is  3  inches  mor« 
than  a  yard)  ot  cloth — cloth  vastly  lighter  and  warmer  than 
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pSbuMS  moBt  ezpoaed  to  wear,  it  mata  iteell  move  ftnd  more  ioto 
a  l«lt-lil»  sabsianoe.  This  msoorery  is  ona  of  the  moefc  zem«rk- 
able  of  the  age. 

Now  lor  tome  flgarei.  The  estimate  has  been  made  that  In 
Franoe  alone  enough  feathers  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste  each 
year  to  make  from  7,000,000  to  6,000,000  square  mdtres  of  oloth ! 
In  other  words,  as  much  is  lost  m  Vrtjuoe  in  feathers  as  is  paid 
for  ootton  I  This  being  tme  of  Franoe,  how  much  moro  ui  it 
^oe  of  the  United  States  ?  A  girl  of  eight  or  ten  years  can  see 
from  this  how  valoable  every  feather^very  one — ^is,  and  her 
ohanee  for  money-making,  for,  if  I  mistake  not»  the  priee  paid 
fog  down  is  his^er  in  America  than  in  France,  and  it  finds  bnyen 
everywhere.  Experiences  resnlt  in  facts,  and  here  is  one :  The 
fbathers  that  three-fonrths  of  the  conntry  people  throw  awi^ 
amount  in  yalae  to  more  than  twenty  cenn  for  each  ordinary 
hen  I  In  fact,  a  hen's  wardrobe  wei|[^  nsnally  from  62  to 
58  grammes,  and  sometimes  weighs  as  high  as  64.  « Don't 
despise  the  litUe  things."  Feathers  mean  fortune. — ICabt  A.  B. 
Waobb,  Paris. — {Amerioan  Faper,) 


nr 


THE  QUEEN  BEE  AND  DIFFERING  DOCTOBS. 

Mb.  Lows  has  written  a  letter  professedly  to  prevent,  if  pee- 
aible,  inexperienced  bee-keepers  from  being  lea  astray  by  my 
views  and  teaching.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  reviewing  my  re- 
viewers, or  noticing  many  of  the  misrepresentations  of  my 
meaning  and  views  that  appear  so  freqdentiy  in  this  Jonmal,  bat 
it  now  appears  desirable  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  in  the 
inisarests  of  troth,  and  therefore  for  the  benefit  of  bee-keepers, 
for  I  have  a  growing  disinclination  to  notice,  or  pester  others 
by  noticing,  the  renuuks  of  captions  people.  I  shaU  confine  my 
zemaricB  to  Mr.  Lowe. 

He  says, "  The  queen  bee  does  not  anive  at  matorfty  in  four- 
teen da^,  but  on  the  sixteentibi;  and  the  wei^er  is  not  twenty- 
one  days  in  the  cell,  but  it  comes  f crUi  a  pof  ect  bee  on  w 
twentieth  day."  TUs  is  exactly  like  mine— mere  assertion. 
He  gives  naieots  to  prove  that  the  assertion  is  correot.  Our 
mode  of  artificial  swarming  has  caused  me  to  notice  the  timeB 
of  setting  and  hatching  young  queens.  In  nine  oases  out  of  ten 
4§g$  ave  not  in  royal  oelis  when  the  first  swarms  are  taken  from 
our  hives.  Shortly  after  the  swarms  have  been  removed  the 
bees  left  in  the  old  hives  commence  to  search  for  their  queens, 
and,  failing  to  find  them,  begin  to  set  em  in  royal  cells',  or 
^thanrise  make  royal  cells  around  some  wonEer  eggs.  Hundreds 
if  aat  thousands  of  times  have  we  seen  eggs  in  royal  eeUs  that 
were  not  there  when  the  queens  and  swavms  were  removed. 
The  eggs  bad  been  in  worker  oeUs  and  removed  by  the  bees  |o 
royal  cells.  This  fact  upsets  the  position  Mr.  Lowe  has  taken 
in  asserting  that  "  the  bees  do  not  transfer  eggs  from  worker 
eeUs  to  royal  cells,  as  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Pettigrew/'  If  Mr.  Lowe 
will  visit  me  In  a  month  or  two  I  wiU  show  him  scores  of  empty 
queen  cells  as  soon  as  the  queens  have  been  taken  from  them 
and  their  hives,  and  three  days  later  I  will  show  him  the  same 
oells  occupied  hj  brood  being  reaired  into  queens.  To  use  his 
tfwn  words,  "it  is  to  me  a  mystery *"  that  he  has  not  witnessed 
thfs  many  times. 

"When  I  see  eggs  in  a  royal  cell  I  say  they  will  come  to  per- 
feotion  in  fourteen  days,  and  on  going  to  the  hive  on  the 
fifteenth  day  it  is  found  that  the  queens  ace  ripe  and  piping  for 
second  swarms  to  go.  Somettmes  I  am  one  day  too  late,  and 
find  that  the  queens  have  come  to  perfection  in  thirteen  days 
f^om  the  time  of  setting,  and  sometimes  they  are  hardly  ready ; 
but  in  nine  cases  out  often  the  young  queens  come  to  perfection 
in  fourteen  days  from  the  time  of  setting.  There  may  be  a  dif- 
fbrence  in  the  age  of  the  eggs  when  set.  I  have  known  a  dif- 
Isrence  of  two  days  in  the  hatohing  of  hen  eggs,  though  twenty- 
one  days  is  the  usual  time  for  ihem. 

Mr.  Lowe  says  that  workix^  bees  are  only  twenty  dayv  in 
being  hatched;  whereas  I  say  twenty-one.  Now  lar  proof. 
The  readers  of  this  Journal  know  that  I  have  again  and  again 
advised  them  to  turn  the  bees  out  of  hives  on  the  twenty-first 
day  after  the  swarms  have  been  removed  from  them.  We  do  so 
in  many  cases  every  year,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  We  find  if  we 
do  It  on  the  twentieth  day  after  swarming  all  the  workers  are , 
not  hatched^  and  that  those  nnhatohed  leave  their  oells  after  all ! 
^e  bees  have  been  removed.  This  I  have  seen  again  and  again 
-"Hwores  of  times ;  therefore,  I  prefer  my  own  ana  others'  state- 
ment of  days  to  Mr.  Lowe's  twenty  days.  In  1870  the  late  Mr. 
Woodbury  found  some  young  beee  hatched  on  the  eighteenth 
dajf  but  doubtless  these  were  abnormal. 

lur.  Lowe  wants  to  ,know  about  the  trustworthy  experiDstents 
indioating  four  thousand  and  six  thousand  eggs  per  day  from 
irilngle  queens,  l^ese  experiments  were  made  by  several  re- 
apeotable  bee-'keepers  on  tiie  Continent  and  in  Ajnerica,  were 
atated  in  the  Oongress  of  American  bee-keepers  two  years  ago, 
recorded  in  the  American  "  Bee  Journal/'  and  thence  epitomised 
in  Thb  Joubmal  ot  HoBTiooitVinn. 

One  point  more  noticed  by  Mr.  Lowe.    £[e  says  that  **  queens 
flore  never  allowed  to  do  battle,  and  one  of  the  queens  is  aLwmi 
destroyed  by  the  bees."  My  words  were,  "In  most  instimceB  we 


bees  destroy  one  of  them."  It  distresses  me  to  have  to  tell  Mr. 
Lowe  that  the  terms  he  uses  are  too  strong.  Queens  have  met 
when  swarms  have  been  united,  and  royal  battles  have  taken 
place.  In  one  of  these  royal  battles  wmch  took  place  in  my 
native  village,  the  queens,  in  deadly  eonfliot,  rolled  out  of  the 
hive  and  fouglit  it  out  on  the  ground.  One  was  killed  and  the 
other  wounded. 

I  was  witness  to  another  royal  battle  in  which  the  two  queens 
were  torn  asunder  before  fatal  consequences  took  place.  The 
late  Major  Munn,  of  Dover,  got  twenty-four  queens  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Addey,  of  Bpwcrth,  Lincolnslure,  wherewith  to  illus- 
trate a  lecture  he  del^ered  last  autunm.  Several  royal  batties 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  his  audience,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  a  Kentish  newspaper  which  was  sent  to  me. 

I  have  now  gone  over  tne  salient  points  of  Mr.  Lowe's  letter, 
which  has  not  altered  myviews  in  the  least.  He  means  widl. 
'and  he  is  an  able  man.  Wm  letters  are  always  thoughtful  and 
intelligent.  If  he  will  kindly  produce  the  evidence  of  facts  in 
support  of  his  views,  he  will  do  something  in  reali^  to  prevent 
what  he  fears— via.,  my  foundering  amid  my  inexperienced  crew 
in  mid  ocean.  The  evidence  of  one  poor  stammering  witness  is 
entiUed  to  and  receives  more  attention  from  a  jury  of  English- 
men than  the  eloquence,  coupled  with  assumptions  and  pre- 
sumptions, of  the  mightiest  barrister.  The  readers  of  Taai 
JouBHAii  OT  HoBTiouLTDSx  and  the  bee-keepers  of  England 
want  information,  and  this  mformation  is  most  welcome  when 
given  in  simple  form.  My  sole  aim  is  to  impart  what  I  know 
without  the  use  of  a  name  or  a  personality.  If  I  fail  in  my 
effort,  or  ffive  offence  to  anybody,  I  grieve  over  it.  Traders  are 
highly  offended  at  me  for  recommending  hives  not  in  their 
trade;  but  the  readers  of  this  Jonmal  meat  heartily  approve  el 
those  who  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  recommend  the 
safe  roads  and  sound  teidges  that  have  bone  them  well  alsng 
for  fifty  yeanr-A..  Pittiobsw. 


A  FLEA  FOB  WEAEEB  STOCKS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  bee-keepers  are  in  perplexity 
about  some  of  their  hives,  whum  seem  to  be  far  behind  others 
in  point  of  numbers.  Is  it  best  to  join  two  or  more  of  theee,  or 
to  take  any  trouble  to  save  them  as  distinct  stocks  f  Of  course 
it  may  be  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  save  some  hives,  as  ^riian 
no  pollen  Ib  being  gathered.  We  should  not  trouble  in  this  case 
even  to  join  the  bees  to  another  hive,  uxUess  they  happened  to 
be  very  strong  in  numbers.  In  this  oase  it  would  to  worth 
while  to  fumigate  the  bees  with  fustian  or  brown  paper,  drive 
them  out,  hunt  for  and  kill  the  queen,  if  any,  and,  after  well 
sprinkling  the  bees  with  honey  or  sugar  eyrup,  to  join  them  to 
the  nearest  stock,  right  or  left,  after  sprinkling  the  latter  also  in 
the  same  way.  We  should  do  this  towards  evening  when  no 
marauding  bees  are  about  By  morning  all  would  be  xtght  again. 
Hives  so  treated  become  very  profitable. 

But  what  about  other  hives,  which  are  evidentiy  active  and 
poUen-gatheringy  but  still  weaker  than  one  would  like  to  sea 
them?  There  are  many  audh  cases,  as  where  hives  over- 
swarmed  themsrtves  the  year  before,  or  swarmed  late,  or  suck« 
as  late  swarms  and  casts,  that  have  survived  the  winter.  IfTow, 
my  own  experience  has  led  me  to  take  particular  care  of  these 
emeebled  stocks,  and  to  treat  them  ^[enerously  with  moderata 
but  continuous  sprins  feeding,  covering  them  up  with  warm 
coats  of  drugget;  and  for  tins  reason,  that  it  is  often  these  stocks 
that  turn  out  the  meet  profitable  in  the  coming  summer,  j^eldiag 
the  largest  weight  of  honey,  or  at  least  lormshing  themselveB 
abundantiy  fer  another  year.  Wb  may  seem  an  utter  paxadoz 
and  yet  be  an  nndeniable  fact. 

The  explanation  is  quite  simple,  and  is  as  follows :— In  many 
years  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  stronger  stocks  from 
swarming,  and  they  will  do  this  to  excess,  choo8ine^  too,  tha 
time  of  aU  others  when  honey  is  meet  ahimdant,  ana  when  it 
might  be  stored  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Both  ewarms  and 
mmk  suffer  from  these  Uveyrevolutiona.  The  former  use-up  tiie 
honey  in  making  comb,  often  almost  as  last  as  they  collect  it; 
while  the  latter  simply  consume  the  honey  that  was  left  by  the 
first  swarm— the  more  of  it  in  proportion  to  their  swarming. 
It  is  true,  if  the  season  happens  to  be  favourable  for  the  secre- 
tion of  honey  later  on,  when  these  stocks  or  swarms  have  se- 
coveind  themsel^mi,  they  wiU  ooUeot  a  great  deal  of  honey  and 
do  very  well;  but  what  if  it  should  happen  to  turn  out  other- 
wise ?  In  this  oase  the  more  backward  hives  will  often  be  found 
to  have  stored  a  considerable  surplus  daring  ihe  good  weeks  of 
plenty,  while  the  others  find  themselves  next  to  paupers  at  tha 
close  of  the  honey  season.  I  have  known  many  such  instances 
in  my  long  experience ;  nor  was  last  year  an  exceptional  season 
in  this  respect ;  indeed,  about  us,  the  most  honey  was  got  cex^ 
tainly  from  the  less  starong  hives.  In  my  own  oase  I  think  I 
never  had  such  splendid  stocks,  so  crowded  with  bees;  bat  sft 
these  would  swarm  again  and  again,  do  what  I  ooold  to  prevent 
them,  they  simply  did  nothing  towards  filling  'my  lioney  jais ; 
on  the  oontsary,  I  have  had  to  feed  them  from  September  till  the 
present  time,  and  such  has  been  my  experience  oftentimes  in 
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former  yean.  Therefore,  let  none  despise  their  weaker  stocks, 
bnt  follow  the  good  example  of  generous  treatment  which  I  have 
set  in  my  own  case.— -B.  &  W. 


Eably  Swabx.— April  23rd,  hived  a  very  fine  swarm  from  a 
eommon  straw  hlTe.  The  swarm  weighed  between  6  and  7  lbs. 
The  stock  is  a  swarm  of  the  3rd  of  Jane,  1873,  and  daring  the 
winter  was  ooTered  with  a  pan  only.  The  bees  received  aboat 
6  lbs.  of  food  darinff  Febraary.  No  drones  were  seen  ontii  the 
momin|^  of  the  23ra,  when  they  made  their  appearance  in  large 
quantities.— W.  M.  B.,  King^ton-on-Thamet, 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Haaa*  Eoos  Soft  (BoUo).— Tha  oaa  of  tha  potato  in  fatdbig  pooltiy  is  a 
f alhua,  toagmnah  aa  it  makM  oolj  fat  and  oaoMS  llTar  diiimi  Vor  lajfaig 
Urda  it  makaa  tha  opoatlon  dif&oolt  aod  daogwoag.  ehoUng  tba  mrsaaa  with 
fat.  It  daitioya  quality  to  nioh  aa  aztaiit,  that  wa  baliara  if  tha  Inah  would 
glva  it  op  aa  an  artiola  of  poaltiy  food  it  woold  make  a  dlfferanea  of  many 
thouaada  of  poonda  in  thdr  faybor.  Oaleinad  oyttar  ihaili  amoont  to 
nothing;  and  to  ean  hena  of  eating  cgge  bj  glTing  tham  agg^theUa,  it  Ilka 
avingalad  of  wnoMng  bj glTing  mm  pipM and olgara.  Toor  fowla oaonot 
find  taat  wfaleh  ia  naeeaiaiy  to  maka  ■hall,  and  yoor  feeding  doea  not  afford 
it.  Are  they  are  at  bbertT,  and  hare  they  a  gran  ran?  If  yon  ean  get  them, 
give  eomagroond  oata ;  tha  hull  of  tha  oat  eontalni  moeh  ehalk.  Xsohaw 
ua  potato  peelinga,  give  soma  whole  badey  for  a  mid-day  meal,  and  groond 
oata  again  in  the  evaning.  If  thay  have  no  graia  ran,  let  tham  hava  daiJiy 
aoma  laiga  eoda  of  orowmg  giaaa,  eat  with  plenty  of  earth,  given  to  them, 
and  pat  sown  a  good  baeketfnl  of  hiioklayar'e  rabbiih.  Tha  faot  of  tha  egge 
being  ehdlrlaea  proTee  tha  Urdi  are  not  in  good  eonditlon,  and  tha  eramg 
lor  tha  agg  ihowa  a  morUd  state  ol  tha  eaorettone,  »niinAit»g  aniutaiM 
appetite.  Try  to  keep  yoor  fowla  in  a  state  of  nature.  Pheasants,  Partridgea, 
Otooaa,  Booka,  PlOTar,  tba  thooaand-and-ona  small  birds,  lay  parfeet  egga, 
and  leave  araiy  shall  in  tha  nsat.    Take  Natoza  In  yoor  poattiy  book  and 


Boosme  Pulcb  roa  ▲  Hmroaxn  Hans  (5.  A.  O.V— It  woold  oeeapy  so 
mneh  spaoa  to  give  yoo  aU  tha  information  yoo  ask,  that  wa  most  lafer 
yon  to  aoma  or  to  one  of  tha  many  poultry  books  pablished,  and  adTartisad  in 
oar  eotamna.  With  mgard  to  the  rooatlng-plaee  lor  a  hnndred  hens,  we 
alwura  prefer,  when  it  ean  ba  dona,  to  maka  two  hooaea,  eaeh  lor  fifty.  Say 
two  hoaaes  18  feet  kmg  by  If  wide,  aa  k>fty  aa  yoo  ean  maka  theoA— if  90  feat 
highsomDehthabeiter-^rentUatadataaehsidaeloaaandarthetaTaaof  tha 
roof,  and  wall  lighted  by  means  of  windows  that  maj  ba  open  in  the  sommar. 
One  door,  in  a  eomar,  not  in  tha  middle.  Perobes  away  from  the  door,  end 
within  t  feet  of  the  gioand.  Vloor  of  ehalk  or  earth.  Berth,  ehalk,  end 
eley,  watt  rammed  down  form  a  eapltal  floor,  aepaolBlly  if  eovared  with  eoaaa 
graveL  Boarda  will  maka  all  tha  appar  part,  botyoamiv  have  Sleet  of  tarlak- 
woik  on  whieh  to  rest  yoor  timber. 

Obouhd  Oatb  {W.  H.). — ^We  am  now  oslng  groond  oata  lor  oor  it**fttV«*ift 
and  for  oorsalTae  wa  haTe  eomparad  tha  sam^  sent  with  that  wa  aia  Oilng: 
wa  find  them  asaetly  similar.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  paiity,and 
have  need  tt  nmny  years.  We  first  knew  It  in  Soases.  Ftow  millers  ean  pro- 
dnoa  it;  it  lafofrea  paitlaolar  itana^  end  thay  want  paeollar  dxaaring. 
Qfoond  oata,  aa  moat  fliiOen  make  theB%  have  tha  an«>eamnee,  whan  Slaked,  of 
barlejBMal  mixed  with  holla  or  with  ehaff.  \  .  *now  no  food  on  whieh 
ehlckana  do  and  grow  so  welL  Were  it  not  so  aspanalTe  wa  woold  feed  dogs 
and  eows  on  it.  It  maj,  paihaps.  ba  waU  to  say  wa  do  not  know  the  Ifeears. 
Marsh;  wa  nerer  saw  them,  andth«y  narsr  saw  as,  nor  do  thay  know  as  1^ 


Ooosa'a  Yam  PnorauDnro  (F.  Oik.).— Omt-op  tha  gander  ftyr  a  time. 
Hang  the  Oooee  np  by  the  lege  and  maka  a  thoroagh  ^**"«»***«^  of  tha 
onhaaltlur  part.  Baplaae  anything  that  protrodea  with  a  wax  eandla.  U 
there  badifllaolty,lQbfieataiai  the  parte  witti  oO  i  eaatorott  la  beat  If  there 
ia  raptove,  eaoaing  enhnaament  of  tha  opening,  aeeertain  whathir  it  la  on 
one  or  on  both  sidee:  whererar  it  may  be,  pot  in  a  stiteh  to  redaea  it  to  its 
natoml  state.  After  it  meme  to  be  cared  yoo  mey  oae  a  eolation  of  alnm  and 
tmtar  Internally  with  a  syringe.  8hat^p  tha  Urd  b7  herself,  aod  feed  on 
soft  food. 

ftoOD  lOB  Touiio  OoaumM  {B,  <7.V— Nothing  is  so  good  for  goslings  aa 
maas;  that  ia  probably  why  so  many  are  kept  where  there  are  commons. 
Oataseal  pot  In  a  pan  of  water  la  axaellent  food  lor  tham.  and  it  la  often  wise 
to  add  some  bran  to  it.  Ghiekans  shoold  have  brsad  and  milk,  chopped  egg, 
cooked  n>eat  eat  ap  fine,  crombs.  soda  of  growing  graas,  fresh  earth,  andtn 
bad  weather  beer. 

DaiiniTa  ow  Houdaxs  (/.  HT.)*— THmr  only  one  bread  la  kapC,  the  objec- 
tion to  Hoodans  is  thay  do  not  sit  Thsy  wm  not  be  kept  in  by  any  ordinary 
fanae,  and  if  thay  at«  kept  in  eoaftnamant  thay  daroor  ea6h  oOiar's  phimaga, 
leaTing  only  wing  and  tail  feathars.  Wa  know  no  other  dmwbaoks.  Tha^ 
arahanly,  good  layers,  and  good-looking.  If  yoo  can  glTathem  a  ran  thay 
wHl  not  plA  eeeh  other.  It  is  an  abonUJoablepraetiaa,  and  at  praaont  la  con- 
fined to  Boodana  and  Spanish.  We  haTe  known  Grftfa-Ooaora  do  It  hot  only 
two.  We  saw  a  Obchin  pallet  in  a  pen  *«¥l*i?clwg  in  tha  Inxniy,  and  wa  con- 
demned bar  to  piaKSost 

Tot  PionoHB  (J.  nr.V—Few  birds  are  better  breeders  than  tha  Toys.  Thay 
arealao  Taiy  pretty.  Any  of  the  large  ioiporten  af  foreign  Pigeons  ean  seU 
some  paira  at  kMr  prfcea  on  acooont  of  finite  that  are  almoet  loieginarT. 
Theae  Mids  are  kept  In  conflnemant,  end  may  be  depended  opon  to  remain 
after  being  ahntpin  lor  a  day  or  two.  Try  BaUy  *  Son,  Ifoont  Street.  Thay 
are  the  kigeet  importers. 

Bbx<oi4ii  Ramm  Babbits  (^stolenr).— Toot  bock  is  a  Belgian  Heza,  hot 
rather  smaU.  .  The  doe  moat  be  a  Patagonian,  from  yoor  deeeription.  The 
Bebrian  Hare  wlU  be  traated  on  in  theae  cofamma,  whan  the  chief  points  will 

Oaxabt  MouLTnro  (M,  TF.).— It  ia  not  naoal^  hot  sometbnas  happens  in 
thesprfaig.  Host  like^  the  bird  will  oaatonfy  the  body  feathers,  and  poeelbly 
onlythoeeonthebraeat  Oiva  It  ite  asoal  diet  hot  diaeontlnae  each  a  mix- 
tare  aa  honey  hi  ite  water.    AbatharerydaywOldogood.— W.A.B. 

QoaoT  nnAwawaaaD  {B.  J.  Poar).^We  have  no  onanawared  ooestlon. 
Pleeeetoseodltagahi. 

BvnazTC— WnttBT  or  Biook  (P.  fia{i|/brd)w— An  aaify  good  iwarm  ftram 


yoor  18>inch  hive  win  fill  both  a  hive  and  a  sopar  in  a  fkToaxable  seaaon  fnr 
honqy.  As  soon  aa  tha  hive  is  filled  with  combe  pot  on  a  super.  Ifnoseeond 
swarm  be  taken,  a  super  may  ba  pot  on  the  old  one  aboot  three  weeks  after 
swarming.  In  a  hon^  seeeon  an  Ig-ineh  hite  will  weigh  aboat  fiO  Iba.  afe 
swarming  time,  bat  much  dapenda  on  a  few  fine  deys  at  tbnt  tlam. 

Sdpbbs  so  mrt  Pebtbiit  BwAuaiia  (Jaaiat  Bailep ).— A  super  pat  on  a- 
hive  doee  not  alwaya  prarant  awaiming.  SomatJmea  baaa  do  not  enter  a 
super,  and  aometimes  taey  will  swarm  whan  it  is  half  filled.  A  swarm  will 
readUy  take  to  the  hiTC  fall  of  eomba  in  which  the  beee  haTe  died  oat,  if  tha 
combe  are  sweet  and  dean. 

SwABitnio  Bna  (2*.  A).— It  ia  an  arccnant  plan  to  pat  the  swarm  in  tha 
old  stock*s  place.  By  thia  means  gmtnOj  all  other  swanaing  la  stopped, 
and  CO  tha  old  hlTo  doee  not  become  exeeeelTely  weakened,  niia  ia  alTtha 
more  to  be  recommended  in  yoor  caaa,  aa  yoo  do  not  wiah  to  lacreaaa  yonr 
stock  much.  Put  the  glasses  or  supers  on  before  thay  swerm;  yoa  amy  do  ifc 
now  if  your  hiTca  are  strong.  Ton  cen  put  them  on  the  awarma  about  thraO' 
weeks  after  hlTing.  Unleaa  theee  are  of  conalderablc  aise  the  beee  will  swarm, 
only  somewhat  later.  As  to  aiae  of  hlTca,  boxea,  or  otharwiae,  wa  adTiaa 
large  hlTce  lor  huge  awarma,  email  hlTaa  for  email  awarma;  bat  a  gooA 
aTcrage  siaa  is  15  inchaa  square  inslda  maesma,  aiyd  10  inahaa  hifl^ 


HBTBOBOLOaiOAL  0B8BBVATI0NS, 
Oakdm  S^OAaa,  Loaooa. 

Iiat.  6r  Sa"  4(r  N. :  Long.  0*  8'  <r  W. ;  Altitude  lU  feet. 


Datb. 

1 

1a.m. 

U*B 

m  Day. 

1 

IBTt 

"fsr 

P 

s^ 

ShedeTem. 
perature. 

BadiatloB 
Temperature 

i 

ApciL 

Dry. 

dag. 
OOiS 
66.7 
W.5 

•0.0 

su 

SIJ 

Wet 

Mas. 

St 

19.S 
•8.4 

•88 
78.S 
78.8 
•4.0 

7U 

XlB. 

48.6 
48.4 
88^ 

48.8 
4S.1 
47.1 

47.7 

In     1    On 
aun.  'graaa 

Wa.tl 

Th.  SB 
rrLS4 

BatSS 

Sun.  IS 
Uo.  IT 
Ta.  IB 

IiMflite, 

•0.101 
tO.186 
80.170 
S0.18L 
80J76 
SO.tQB 
iOJSS 

'A 

M.8 
••.fl 
BT.6 
M.A 
••.6 
ftlJ 

H.W. 
K.B. 
W. 
S.W. 
VJL 
N.B. 
S.B. 

to 

(4.0 
88.0 
58.0 
848 
88.6 
6«.t 

8t0 

MIS 

9IjO 

8L8 

llAJ 

1J64 

dag. 
89.4 
41J 
47  S 
4SJ 
46.7 
441 
48A 

In. 

Uaaaa 

S0J70 

C0.5 

84.7 

108.8 

41.4 

— 

and  beaatlfnl  both  day 


allsmoon;  altogatfaar  a 


SInd.— A  splendid  dey,  and  Tuiy  fine  nl^t 
S8rd.r-ya(y  fine  day  throughout;  bright, 

night 
Sith.— BaAher  duU  morning;  mneh  finer  in  the 

pleasant  day,  thong**  colder  than  the  pcarioas  cnee. 
96th.— Fair  all  day,  but  dul,  and  at  timee  dark  and  stormlika. 
96th.— A  moot  e^oyabla  dey,  bright  aad  sImt*  bat  at  timee  lathar  toe 
97th.— BaoMikaMy  fine,  bright  and  warm  lor  thaseaenn,  being  mora  llkaa 

day  in  Ja$  thM  hi  Apitt. 
9Sth.— Another  almilaily  fiaa  day,  bat  mneh  aoolar  out  of  tha  son;  ia  tha 

eTcning  it  was  deoidodlj  cooL 
A  weak  of  remarkably  warm  weather.    No  fain ;  ean  aa  brifl^  and  aky  as 
cleer  aa  in  the  hd^  of  summer.    A  foxthar  Increaee  of  6*  in  tha 


tamperatore,  or  19^  in  a  fortnight;  bot  for  northerly  i 
Tailing  it  woold  doabtlaaa  haTa  been  stUl  more^— G.  4.  BTiioMa. 


OOVIRT  QABDIN  KABKBT.— Apbzl  98. 

Busnoss  dightly  Improrad.  Tha  daaaand  lor  beet  gooda  is  more  gveraL 
_iid  the  supply  baa  much  inareaasd  during  the  pact  week.  Strawbarriee  and 
Grama  are  quite  suffldent  lor  the  trade.  Betarded  Orapee  are  now  off  tha 
nutfiet,  and  Terr  few  Peara  to  ba  had.  New  Potatoes  are  coming  from  tha 
Weet  of  England,  Vranca,  tha  Ohannal  Idanda,  ICalta,  and  Lisbon:  palaa 
ranges  from  4dL  to  la.  per  lU 

nnjxT. 


Apples Idara  9 

Awloota doa.  0 

Gnerrlea I^lb.   0 

Oheetnate........  bushd  10 

Oorranta talere  0 

Black do,  0 

Figa doa. 

nibarta lb. 

Goba lb. 

Oooaeberxice quart 

Orapee, bothouae....  lb. 
Lemons.. irlOO 


d.    8.d. 

OtoS   0 
0     0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

• 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

I 
1 

9 
It 
19 

0 


MuIbcRlaa VIb.  0 

Neotarlnaa doa.  0 

OraDces VIOO   4 

Paacnee doa.  18 

Pears,  kitchen doa.  9 

deeeert doa. 

PlaeApplce..... lb. 

Ptums isicTa 

Quincae doa. 

Baapberriea lb. 

Strawbarriea Voa. 

WalBute buahd  10 

ditto VIOO  9 


AxtlShokaa. 


dos. 

rioo 


Baana. Kidney....   VIOO 

BeetHed doa 

BroeeoU bundle 

Oabbaga doa. 

Oapai<mma ^100 

Oarrota ...bunch 

Oaaliflower... doa. 

Odery bundle 

Golcworta. .  doa.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

pickling doa. 

KndiTe •....• 

Pennd 

OarUc lb. 

Herbe bundi 

Horaeradiah bundle 

Leeks ...bunch 

Lettuce doa. 


doa. 


a 
8 
9 
8 
9 
1 
• 
1 
0 
0 
8 
1 
9 
1 
8 
9 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 

1 


TBOBTABLXS. 

d.  S,  d 
Otoe  0 
0     6 

10 

0 

• 

1 
I 

0 

0 
8 


9 
4 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
4 


MaahMoma., pottle 

Maatard  *  Oreaa..punttet 

Oniona ...••  auahal 

pickling qaart 


Paraley  per  doa.  bunchae 

Parang doa. 

Peaa v***^ 

Potatoce.. baahel 

Kidney  ....•••...  do. 

Bound.. do. 

Badiahea..  dua.b«ndfcea 

Bhabarb bundle 

Saleafy bnndla 

SaToya • doa. 

Scoraonara bundle 

Sea^cale baeket 

Shallota lb. 

fcdnach haakd 

Tomatoea doa. 

Taralpa .....bunah 


s. 
1 
0 
4 
0 
4 
0 
• 

s 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
• 

9 
0 

0 


▼egambla  Hanrowa 0 


d.  8.d. 

Otoe 

0     0 

0  If 

0  48 
0     • 

0  10 

0  10 
•  0 
0  • 
8     0 

•    1 

0  is 
0     9 


d.  s 

OtoS 

9  • 

0  T 

0  0 

8  • 

•  1 
0  • 
0  4 
0  • 
0  0 

•  1 

•  t 

0  • 

0  9 

0  0 

•  9 
8  0 
0  • 

0  e 

•  0 
0  0 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


"^ 

Day 
of 

Month 

Week. 

7 

Tb 

8 

F 

9 

8 

10 

SUK 

11 

M 

U 

Tb 

18 

W 

MAT  7—18, 1874. 


Meeting  of  Boyal  and  Tilnnean  Societies. 

5  SUHDAY  ATTSB  EASTEB. 

Meeting  of  BoTal  O«ogmpliieal  Society. 

Bojtl  HortienltTual  Sooiety,  Committee  Meet- 
[  ings  and  Show  of  Pot  Boaea. 


X^om  obeerratlona  tafttB  near  London  dm 
iLa^.    IlMgnateirtk«a*wMi8r,oiiihel2tii, 


ATerage  Tempera- 

Rain  in       Son 

San 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon*a 

Clock     Day 
after       of 
Son.    1  Year. 

tare  near  London. 

48  yean. 

Riees 

Seta. 

Kiaea. 

Seta. 

Age. 

Day. 

Night. 

Mean. 

Days. 

m.    h. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

Oaya. 
21 

m.    a. 

G0.8 

SQA 

49.8 

16 

28af4 

H0af7 

8     ,1 

68      7 

8    89 

m 

64.8 

40.7 

62.7 

15 

21      4 

31      7 

44      1 

16      9 

22 

8    U 

128 

66.0 

48.3 

54.1 

15 

19      4  !  88      7 

11      8 

41    10 

( 

3    46 

129 

65.7 

41.0 

53.4 

16 

18      4 

86      7 

82      2 

after. 

2^ 

8    49 

IhO 

66.3 

42.2 

512 

17 

16      4 

86      7 

47     a 

85      1 

25 

8    51 

181 

67.0 

4a.7 

61.9 

It 

15      4 

88      7 

1      8 

a     8 

26 

8    62 

18a 

66.9 

48.4 

55.2 

20 

13      4 

89      7 

15     8 

81      4 

27 

8    53 

188 

u«e  yean,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  65.2'';  and  Ite  night  temperatoM 

halo«Mtooldai<'oBthe8th,18oJ.    The  gxeateat  laU  of  laia  waa  1.U  ineh. 

THE  FERNS  OP  ST.  HELENA.— No.  1. 

HIS  rem«rkable  island  lies  in  the  South  At- 
lantic Oceani  nearly  1200  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  (Gape  Negro),  upon  the  coast 
of  the  Airican  mainland,  and  would  appear 
to  be  entirely  Yolcanio  in  its  origin.  The 
rocks  are  described  as  rising  up  round  it 
like  a  wall  to  the  height  of  from  600  to 
1200  feet ;  the  circumference  does  not  much 
exceed  twenty-eight  miles,  and  yet  the  centre 
rises  up  to  the  height  of  nearly  2700  feet, 
the  highest  point  being  called  Diana's  Peak.  The  flora  of 
tfads  iofand  has  always  possessed  a  strange  magical  charm 
for  me,  more  especially  as  many  of  the  species  exist  in  a 
natural  state  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe ;  and  we  would 
almost  be  inclined  to  attribute  these  strange  and  peculiar 
forms  of  the  yegetable  world  to  climatic  mfluence  alone, 
did  the  fact  not  remain  that  some  of  its  plants  differ  in  no 
respect  from  those  still  to  be  found  upon  the  African 
maLiland.  I  have  been  engaged  lately  in  mounting  a 
set  of  specimens  to  illustrate  the  Fern  flora  of  this  little 
speck  (^  land,  and,  riffhtly  or  wrongly,  have  conceived 
that  some  slight  remarks  upon  them  would  not  be  foimd 
uninteresting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  *'  our  Journal  ;'* 
and  although  I  would  be  the  first  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
the  eradication  of  these  plants  from  their  native  habitats, 
I  cannot  help  reminding  my  readers  that  there  are  still 
several  species  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
cultivation,  and  therefore  those  having  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances resident  upon  the  island  should  use  their 
persuasive  powers  to  induce  them  to  pack  up  a  few  plants 
and  send  them  home  by  the  maiL  They  idl  thrive  in  a 
oool  fernery,  a^  would  therefore  be  doubly  valuable  to 
the  lovers  of  Ferns  who  have  no  accommodation  for  those 
kinds  which  require  stove  heat. 

DiCKSoNiA  ASBORESOENs. — Upou  tMs  little  island  is 
found  a  beautiftd  representative  of  the  genus ;  its  stems 
are  sometimes  tolerably  stout,  at  other  times  somewhat 
slender,  attaining  a  height  of  from  6  to  10  feet,  and  fre- 

2uentiy  branched.  The  stipes  and  rachis  are  densely 
loihed  with  a  coating  of  long  ferruginous  hairs ;  fronds 
bi-tripinnate,  coriaceous  in  texture,  and  deep  green  in 
colour;  they  spread  out  horizontally,  and  form  a  flat 
table  top,  after  the  manner  of  the  New  Zealand  species, 
D.  squarrosa,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  thoroughly  dis- 
tinct. It  is  a  splendid  plant,  and  although  very  rare, 
will,  when  thoroughly  established,  form  a  fine  specimen 
in  the  cool  fernery.  It  is  only  found  on  the  very  top  of 
Diana's  Peak,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  island ;  therefore, 
much  as  we  would  enjoy  its  presence  in  our  plant  houses, 
some  restrictions  should  be  enforced  to  prevent  its  ex- 
termination. 

There  are  several  species  of  Asplenium  indigenous  to 
{he  idand,  yet,  strange  to  say,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
solitary  example  of  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  (Adiantum) 
has  been  discovered.  The  various  kinds  of  Asplenium 
are  httidsome  and  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  and  will 
thrive  in  the  cool  fernery  admirably.  The  pots  in  which 
Mo.  Oi.— Vox..  XXVI.,  Mstr  Saaat. 


they  are  grown  should  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  the 
soil  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  mould, 
peat,  and  sand.  I  am  always  particular  respectmg 
drainage  in  my  advice  to  everyone,  as  I  find,  from  daily 
experience,  that  want  of  it  is  the  great  rock  upon  which 
amateurs  so  often  come  to  grief,  and  not  unfrequently 
professionals  may  be  found  whose  various  misfortunes 
and  disappointments  arise  from  the  same  cause. 

Asplenium  compbessum. — ^An  erect  bold-growing  plant, 
peculiar  to  St.  Helena,  plentiful  in  cultivation,  when  it 
may  often  be  found  bearing  the  name  of  A.  foecundum ; 
when  well  grown  it  attains  a  height  of  between  2  and 
8  feet.  The  fronds  are  pinnate,  the  pinnaa  being  large, 
broad,  thick,  and  fleshy  in  texture,  and  dark  green,  fre- 
quently bearing  young  plants  upon  the  upper  surface. 
It  thrives  well  in  the  cool  fernery,  and  in  a  young  state 
may  be  used  with  much  advantage  in  the  Wardian  case 
or  for  the  decoration  of  apartments. 

A.  FUBCATUM. — This  differs  from  the  preceding,  inas- 
much as  it  is  confined  to  one  locality,  but  is  to  be  met 
with  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
world,  and  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  established  itself 
upon  this  little  island.  It  is  a  handsome  species,  varying 
considerably  in  its  different  habitats.  It  usually  has  fronds 
from  1  to  8  feet  in  length,  pendant  and  dark  green ;  they 
are  bipinnate,  with  long  erose  pinnae,  which  are  dark 
green  in  colour  and  leathery  in  texture ;  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance renders  this  handsome  plant  extremely  useful 
for  in-door  decoration,  as  its  fronds  do  not  readily  suffer 
from  the  somewhat  dry  atmosphere  of  the  dwelling- 
house. 

A.  LANGSOLATUM. — ^Horo  we  have  a  plant  familiar  to  us 
as  a  native  of  the  British  isles.  It  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf- 
growing  Fern,  and  only  included  in  this  enumeration  be- 
cause it  is  indigenous  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

A.  BRBOTDM,  var.  PBOLiFBRUM. — ^A  vcry  pretty  species, 
very  widely  distributed  over  the  tropical  world,  and,  con- 
sequently, extremely  variable  in  form.  The  fronds  upon 
good  plants  are  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  pinnate,  and 
bright  green  in  colour ;  the  sori  are  large  and  conspicuous, 
and  add  materially  to  its  effectiveness.  The  present  va- 
riety is  distinguished  by  its  habit  of  bearing  quantities  of 
young  plants  upon  its  fronds.  It  is  a  charming  Wardian- 
case  Fern. 

A.  OEMMiFEBTJM. — This  is  a  fine  bold-growing  plant,, 
producing  long  pinnate  fronds  from  1  to  6  feet  in  length. 
The  phinss  are  large  and  of  a  very  Uvely  green ;  sori 
copious,  bold,  and  dark  brown.  The  plant  to  a  great 
extent  resembles  A.  lucidum,  but  the  two  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished when  growing.  It  is  very  effective  in  the  cool 
fernery,  or  for  in-door  decoration  during  summer.  I 
have  seen  no  authentic  specimens  of  this  plant  from  St. 
Helena,  but  have  been  assured  upon  good  authority  that 
it  is  to  be  found  there,  although  not  peculiar. 

A.  FALGATUM,  vo/T,  FiBMUM. — TMs  IS  a  peculiar  form  of 
a  species  having  a  most  extensive  geographical  range,  and 
which  is  found  varying  more  or  less  in  appearance  accord- 
ing to  situation  in  various  parts  of  India  and  Ceylon,  in 
many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Norfolk  Island,  Australia, 

Ko.  1886.— Vol.  LL,  Old  Szaisa. 
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and  New  Zealand,  in  the  latUr  moat  abandant.  The  variety 
firmnm  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  St.  Helena.  It  is  a  pinnate 
species,  having  pinnate  fronds  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length; 
pinnaB  large,  ooriaoeons  in  texture,  and  deep  green.  In  the  va- 
riety under  notice,  however,  the  plant  is  more  erect,  the  peculiar 
erose  pinnas  are  broader  and  much  thicker — indeed  the  whole 
is  more  erect  and  robust  in  habit ;  sori  very  short,  and  almost 
invariably  placed  near  the  costs.  Any  form  of  this  species  is 
deserving  a  place  in  the  amateur's  collection,  and  when  young 
those  having  only  a  Wardian-case  garden  may  enjoy  its  beauty. 
This  particular  variety,  however,  is  by  no  means  common  in 
cultivation. 

DiPLAziuM  ABBOBEscEMs. — As  a  large  specimen  in  a  cool 
fernery  this  plant  is  very  effective ;  indeed,  with  age  it  forms 
a  short,  stout,  erect  stem,  so  that  it  may  with  propriety  be 
termed  sub-arborescent  when  in  that  state.  The  fronds  upon 
large  plants  are  about  4  feet  long,  and  upwards  of  2  feet  wide ; 
they  are  bipinnatifid,  the  segments  being  finely  divided  and 
dark  green,  whilst  the  crown  and  base  of  Uie  stipes  are  clothed 
with  large,  black,  chaffy  scales.  D.  arborescens  is  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  but  the 
plants  from  St.  Helena  have  always  struck  me  as  being  much 
larger  and  stouter  in  all  their  parts,  so  much  so  as  to  cause 
me  to  consider  it  a  thoroughly  distinct  plant,  which  in  a  cul- 
tural point  of  view  it  undoubtedly  is. 

GYifNooBAMMA  NAHAQUENBis. — This  plant  grows  some  5  or 
6  inches  high  ;  bipinnate  or  bipinnatifid ;  the  black  stipes  and 
raohis  are  very  conspicuous,  and  are  clothed  when  young  with 
dull  brown  chaffy  scales.  It  is  a  pretty  little  species,  not  at 
present  in  cultivation  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  but  it  would  prove 
a  great  acquisition  to  Wardian-case  gardeners  especially. 
Abundant  in  various  parts  of  South  Africa,  varying  consider- 
ably in  form.  The  St.  Helena  plant  is  usually  more  bipinnate 
than  the  others. 

Htmenophtlltj&i  capillaczum. — St.  Helena  can  also  boast  of 
its  Filmy  Fern,  and  a  very  beautiful  species  it  is.  I  have  seen 
it  come  to  England  upon  the  stems  of  Dicksonia  arborescens, 
but  am  not  aware  if  it  is  established  in  our  collections.  The 
fronds  are  8  or  4  inches  long,  sometimes  a  little  more,  pinnate, 
the  pinnsB  being  somewhat  distant  and  cuneately  pinnatifld. 
It  has  a  slender,  wiry,  creeping  rhizome,  and  wnen  haiiging 
over  a  piece  of  rookwork  would  prove  a  charming  object.  It 
is  peculiar  to  the  island. 

Cheilanthes  multzfida. — This  pretty  plant  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  a  native  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  but  although 
found  widely  distributed  in  that  colony,  it  is  also  a  native  of 
8t.  Helena.  The  fronds  are  triangular,  some  6  or  more  inches 
high,  and  deep  green  ;  stipes  stout,  fronds  four  times  divided. 
I  have  found  this  species  thrive  well  in  the  cool  fernery,  but  it 
dislikes  water  resting  upon  its  fronds,  and  the  soil  should  have 
some  pieces  of  sandstone  mixed  with  it. 

Gbauicitis  haboinblul.-^A  pretty  little  species  specially 
adapted  by  its  size  for  cultivation  in  the  Wardian  case.  When 
treated  as  a  basket  plant,  or  grown  upon  a  block  of  wood  and 
suspended  from  the  roof,  it  forms  an  elegant  and  distinct  plant. 
Fronds  simple,  entire,  from  3  to  6  inches  long,  and  about  half 
an  inch  wide,  dark  green  in  colour,  and  leathery  in  texture. 
When  it  is  fertile  the  sori  are  very  conspicuous,  and  add 
materially  to  the  beauty  of  this  pretty  but  rare  plant.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  various  other  parts  of 
America. — ^Expebto  Cbedb. 


EOSE  GENEBAL  von  MOLTKE. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  had  submitted  to  me  some  blooms  of  a 
Bose  raised  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons,  of  Norwich,  which  seemed 
to  be  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  opinion  thus  formed  on 
'  the  out  blooms  has  been  confirmed  by  further  aoquaintanoe 
with  it  as  a  plant.  I  have  it  now  in  my  greenhouse,  a  snAdl 
plant  with  five  blooms,  and  this  is  the  fair  and  honest  descrip- 
tion of  it.  It  seems,  as  a  plant,  to  be  vigorous  and  the  foliage 
ample,  and  as  each  shoot  carries  a  blossom  I  conclude  that  it 
is  free-fiowering.  Size,  I  should  say  medium;  shape,  excel- 
lent—one of  those  shelly  flowers  one  likes  to  see ;  colour,  very 
brilliant,  the  raisers  say  the  most  scarlet  of  any  Bose  raised. 
This  I  cannot  say,  I  think  it  is ;  but  then  Boses  in  houses 
partially  forced  never  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  certain  in  cha- 
racter, and  looking  through  several  collections  this  year  has 
confirmed  me  in  this  opinion ;  but  at  any  rate  the  colour  is 
brilliant,  and  I  may  add  it  has  one  charm  wanting  in  many  of 
our  new  Boses — ^it  is  deliciously  fragrant.  How  mudi  Baroness 
Bothschild  loses  by  its  utter  want  of  perfume !  and  how  deli- 


cious the  old  Cabbage  Bose  is  from  its  fragrance !  Unless  it 
alter  its  character  very  muciy,  which  I  do  not  think  it  likely 
to  do,  we  have  another  good  English  Bose.  The  plate  sent 
with  it  by  no  means  does  justice  to  its  beautifully  imbricated 
form. — D.,  Deal, 


GRAPE  VINE  CULTURE  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

No.  4. 

Ventilation  ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  purifying 
health-giving  process  rather  than  as  a  means  for  simply  raising 
or  lowering  the  temperature,  a  free  circulation  of  pure  fresh 
air  being  as  necessary  for  the  health  of  plants  as  it  is  for  that 
of  human  beings.  We  tlkerefore  hasten  with  all  due  caution 
to  open  the  back  ventilators  of  a  vinery  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  morning,  to  allow  the  vitiated  air  to  escape  and  to  promote 
as  brisk  a  circulation  as  may  be  safe,  by  which  means  we  in- 
duce a  sturdy  robust  growUi.  Great  watchfulness  and  care 
must,  however,  be  exercised  to  exclude  cold  draughts,  it  being 
self-evident  tiiat  the  tender  Vine  shoots  growing  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  70°  must  suffer  severely  by  exposure  to  the  external  air 
when  it  is  20°  or  30°  lower ;  and  when  the  circulation  of  air 
in  a  vinery  is  termed  brisk,  a  lively,  pure,  drying  atmospheze 
is  contemplated,  and  nothing  more.  The  closing  of  the  venti- 
lators is  regulated  by  the  ever- changing  condition  of  the  exter- 
nal temperature ;  and  it  is  a  very  safe  general  rule  to  dose  the 
house,  on  all  bright  sunny  days  with  the  thermometer  at  90** 
till  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe.  A,  little  night  air  is  advantageously 
admitted  during  the  colouring  of  the  fruit,  and  after  it  is  ripe 
an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air  should  be  constantly  admitted 
from  the  front  as  well  as  the  back  ventilators. 

Overcropplog  is  a  very  prevalent  evil.  It  certainly  requires 
some  philosophy  to  remove  so  many  fine  promising  bunches 
as  is  often  neoessaiy ;  but  if  this  is  not  closely  attended  to  it 
leads  to  shanking  in  the  present  season  and  to  sterility  and 
weakness  in  the  future.  When  the  side  shoots  or  fruit-bearing 
branches  of  a  Vine  are  18  inches  apart,  each  with  its  bunch  of 
fruit,  there  is  no  danger  of  overcropping,  and  the  foliage  has 
ample  breathing  space,  light  and  air  playing  upon  and  around 
it  freely,  causing  it  to  grow  so  large  in  size  and  stout  in  texture 
as  to  afford  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
such  treatment,  more  especially  as  fine  foliage  implies  fruit  of 
a  corresponding  size.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  quantity  of  small  bundles  will  be  more  profitable  than  a 
moderate  number  of  large  ones.  Weight  for  weight,  the  large 
bunches  will  beat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  finer  and  more  lusdous 
flavour  of  the  fruit,  in  addition  to  the  great  gain  in  vigour, 
health,  and  cleanliness,  for  the  deep  green  foUage  is  seldom 
attacked  by  red  spider,  which  more  frequently  revels  and 
spreads  among  the  densely  packed  leaves  of  a  more  crowded 
growth.  Even  if  this  pest  is  found  upon  the  better  cultivated 
Vines,  the  large  leaves  stand  out  so  dearly  that  a  tub  of  pore 
filtered  water  and  a  powerful  syringe  at  once  dispose  of  them. 
I  know  not  how  far  Mr.  Taylor  may  be  correct  in  stating  that 
the  water  does  them  no  harm,  but  I  take  good  care  that  it 
shall  wash  them,  webs  and  all,  off  the  foliage  immediately  the 
slightest  trace  of  their  obnoxious  presence  is  perceptible.  Only 
let  us  secure  deanliness,  pure  air,  with  ample  space  for  the 
growth  and  foliage,  and  we  can  dispense  with  sulphur  or  any 
other  nostrum  as  a  curative.  Shanking,  or  the  prematHre 
decay  of  the  fruitstalks,  is  not  the  only  evil  that  is  immediatdy 
attendant  upon  overcropping,  for  the  fruit  which  escapes  its 
ravages  is  usually  deficient  both  in  colour  and  flavour,  as  well 
as  being  very  small  in  size. 

Another  most  important  matter  is  the  thinning  of  the 
berries.  Old  practitioners  are  usuaUy  able  to  complete  the 
entire  thinning  at  once,  but  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  need  not 
deter  the  tyro  from  repeating  the  operation  again  and  again, 
even  after  the  berries  are  of  a  considerable  size.  One  season's 
experience,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  size  of  a  fully- 
devdoped  berry,  is  generally  suf&cient  to  enable  one  to  dedde 
with  tolerable  accuracy  upon  the  number  of  berries  which  it  is 
desirable  to  retain. 

The  management  of  the  growth  is  a  very  simple  matter,  but 
upon  the  prindple  that  the  reason  for  every  cultural  detail 
should  be  thoroughly  understood,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  the 
process.  The  tip  of  each  side  shoot  is  pinched  off  at  tlie  first 
or  second  joint  beyond  the  bunch,  which  causes  a  number  of 
other  shoots,  termed  sub-laterals,  to  appear ;  these  again  are 
all  kept  pinched  off  at  the  first  joint  Uuroughout  the  season, 
the  object  being  to  concentrate  the  entire  vigour  of  the  Vina 
upon  what  may  be  termed  the  permanent  growth  of  the  season. 
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Now,  It  is  ver;  erident  th«t  when  tlie  entin  growth  ot  U17 
plant  ii  stopped  in  thig  tnanner  it  anetftiiiB  a  nertun  obeok  or 
■hoek,  to  BToid  wbieh  not  more  tLan  hsit  the  shoota  Dpon 
«Mh  bramob  Bhaold  be  pinnbed  at  tbeaame  tuiM,and  eren  thia 
ii  not  done  whils  the  vioM  are  in  flower,  the  entire  growth 
being  then  ontonohed  till  the  iwelling  fniit  ii  Tiiible.— Edwisd 

IlDCEHDRST. 
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ON  VARIOUS  BEDDING  PLANTS. 


M  BTinpathiw  with  Mr.  EftmUton  with  reipeet  to  Agera- 
turn  Tom  Thomb.  It  is— at  all  eventa  in  our  wet  Itiah  olimate 
—a  Tile  thing,  aa  vile  m  Ur.  Hamilton's  vile  bloe  bedding 
iilM,  whiflh  Boera  to  me  SoriaHltnral  milliner;  ot  the  wont 
deaeription.  1  waa  engbanted  with  Tom  Tbnmb  when  I  flrat 
aaw  it,  and  thongbt  we  had  got  bold  ol  a  gem ;  bat  I  rer;  toon 
-otaangsd  mj  opinion,  aa  did  everyone  in  aj  neighbonrbood 
wboas  opinion  ii  worth  registeting.  Not  only  has  it  1^  the 
lanlta  nolieed  by  Mr.  BamiltoQ,  but  its  bloiaom  boUe  in  the 
moat  odiona  way  under  the  idighteatabowera,  so  that  theplanta 
are  alw^a  more  tbau  haU-oovered  with  dirty  blotohai.  Im- 
perial Bine  is  a  naoh  more  aatiif  aatoiy  bedder. 

I  ihocld  be  Rlad  to  lee  the  merits  ol  various  bedding  planta 
Aors  ventilated  in  the  Journal  than  haa  lately  been  tbe  caae. 
In  partioolar  I  should  like  to  elioit  opinions  from  varioua 
qnartera  as  to  whioh  of  the  new  Bieolor  and  Tiieolor  Oeranioma 
are  tba  moit  latiafaetory.  Many  of  tbe  most  beaatitul  of  tbeae 
will  not  bed  at  all  with  us  here ;  for  example,  most  of  Laiog's 
beantifal  varietiee  I  have  tried  two  or  three  yeari  tuiming^^ 
ImpSratrioe  Eugenie,  Prineass  Boyal,  W.  P.  Morria— and  havo 
teluotantly  to  give  them  np.  Beine  Yietoria  is  lovely,  and  doea 
aomswbat  better ;  but  unleai  one  haa  snoh  appliances  as  will 
enable  one  to  turn  ont  tbeae  varieties  of  good  size  and  in  great 
iiiimbar  th^malie  but  amiily  bed.  After  trying  a  great  many 
Unda  ot  Bieolora  I  am  inclined  to  give  tbe  palm  to  Dragon, 
«ombiiuag,  aa  it  does,  hardineii,  oompaetneai,  brillianoy  of 
«olonr,  and  very  free  growth. 

I  take  this  opportu^ty  ot  oaationing  beginners  agunat  being 
taken  in  by  the  lednelive  advertisement!  tba;  see  in  every 
gardening  paper  of  Oeranioms  at  tabulouelj  low  prices.  Tbey 
do  not  get  the  woith  ot  their  money.  Tbe  plants  sent  are  so 
mieroaoopio  thut  the  aeaaon  is  over  before  they  put  in  an 
■ppearamie  at  all.  There  are  hundreds  who  are  attracted  by 
4he  tempting  prioea  who  are  unable  to  give  theae  little  trader 
infants  tbe  oare,  nnrsing,  and  Dorset;  they  require,  and  the; 
p«riah  under  the  treatment  that  larger  planta  would  anrvive. 

I  abonld  be  glad  to  hear  sentence  pronounced  on  the  new 
Panaiea  and  Tiolaa.  I  have  often  written  enthuaiastieally  in 
the  Joamal  in  praise  ot  Imperial  Blue  Pans;,  bat  most  ot  m; 
friends  declare  they  cannot  grow  it.  With  me  it  doei  beanli- 
f nil;,  and  is  a  blue  aloud  from  April  till  October. 

I  am  inolined  to  think  very  highly  of  Lobelia  Maaarine  Bine, 
Mnt  Oct  last  year  by  Messrs.  E.  O.  Henderson.  In  a  mass, 
and  at  a  distance,  it  haa  a  more  trae-blue  effect  (and  what  oom- 
snendation  can  be  higher  than  this  7)  than  any  other  anmmer- 
bedding  plant  t  am  aogoainted  with.  Myosotis  Empress  Eliza- 
beth wUl,  I  think,  prove  an  aeqnisition.  It  remained  in  bloom 
with  me  la«l  ;ear  tbe  whole  aeaaon.  I  have  a  amall  bed  of  it 
this  y*ai,  and  will  report  on  it  later  on.  Tropeolnm  Cooperi 
still  maintain  a  the  high  oharaoter  stamped  upon  it  b;  Mr.  D. 
Thomson,  and  resists  frost  better  than  most  other  kinds. 
Lastly,  Oelosia  Huttoni  bedded  beantilull;,  and  waa  so  dis- 
tinct in  shape  and  growth  that  I  sincerely  trust  Mesars.  Teitoh 
will  not  have  to  tell  me  another  year  that  they  cannot  sap- 
pi;  me. 

I  hope  aome  other  eorrespondenta  will  kindl;  tell  ua  abont 
any  novelUea  ot  value  they  found  ont  last  year.— D.  F.  J.  E. 


THE  AMERICAN  POTATO  BUG. 
This  veritable  bugbear  is  occasioning  some  alarm  among 
gardeners  and  agricnltnrists,  and  preoantionary  measnrea  have 
been  euggested  for  adoption  in  tbe  event  oi  its  attempting  to 
Oross  tbe  Atlantic.  But  really  «a  are  not  justified  in  speaking 
of  this  in  the  singular,  as  it  now  appears  that  under  this  vague 
term  ore  incladed  about  a  dozen  different  beetles  ot  the  genera 
Lytta  and  Epioanta.  I  think  we  are  not  likely  to  adopt  hasliJ; 
in  this  counti;  some  of  the  remedies  employed  in  America, 
even  were  the  peet  to  show  itself,  or  otherwise  it  wooM  be 
needtnl  to  protest  against  the  tree  use  of  Paris  green  mized 
with  floor  or  lime,  and  anenic  also,  in  the  proportion  of  1  oz. 
to  a  ponnd  of  flour,  both  being  dusted  orer  the  leave*,  and 


nltimately,  ot  eonrse,  washed  down  into  the  soil ;  tor  it  is  ttill 
a  moot  point  whether  in  the  admixtnte  ot  arsenic  with  snl 
oompoonda  are  not  Sometimes  formed  with  organic  matter, 
and  drawn  into  tbe  tissues  of  plants.— J.  B.  B.  C. 

FLOWEBS  FOE  OUR  BORDERS.— No.  81. 

ICOBOBFEBIU.  BASTONIOIDXS.— Biatcm-Liii  llioaaiFBaKi. 

The  prettyannnal  now  fignred  is  closely  allied  to  the  Bartoniai, 
from  its  resemblance  to  which  it  has  derived  its  specifio  name. 
II  is  a  native  of  Heiico,  and  waa  introdnoed  into  this  ooontr; 
from  Hamburg  in  1B49,  nnder  the  name  of  Encnide  bar- 
tonioides.    It  is  ot  snoonlent  habit,  growing  abont  a  foot  high. 


with  ovate,  lobed,  and  serrated  loliage.  The  flowers,  which 
are  nearly  3  inches  across,  are  terminal,  and  prodoead  eithat 
singly  or  in  pairs,  with  Ave  spreading,  ovate,  obacnrely-toothed 

?)talB,  ot  a  sulphur-yellow  above,  but  much  paler  beneath. 
be  stamens  are  arranged  in  five  faaeicles  or  bundles,  the  flla. 
meets  ot  each  fascicle  being  united  at  the  base,  and  attached 
to  one  ot  the  petals  ;  the  stamens  arise  in  two  distinct  rows  or 
series  from  the  point  at  wliioh  the;  are  united.  The  filaments 
are  very  long,  bearing  a  roundish  flattened  anther,  opening  b; 
its  maigin.  The  style  is  about  the  aame  length  aa  the  stamens ; 
stigma  undivided,  but  with  five  longitudinal  furrows  at  the 


The  aeed-veasel  is  one-oallcd,  many-seeded,  opening  at  the 
top  by  five  valves.  Seeds  attached  to  the  walls  of  ths  ovaty, 
in  five  longitudinal  ridges  or  placentn.  They  are  very  nu- 
merous and  minute,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  with  several  spiral 
farrows,  which  are  viiible,  however,  only  nnder  the  micro- 
scope. In  the  Bartonias  tbe  atameni,  although  fully  as  nu- 
merouB  aa  in  the  Miorosperma,  are  not  divided  into  fasaioles 
as  in  that  genus. 

The  cnltivation  ot  the  Miorosperma  involves  a  little  care ; 
tor,  although  it  is  i^aite  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  air.  its 
Buoculent  nature  renders  it  liable  to  injury  in  all  etogee  of  its 
growth  from  any  eroeee  of  moisture,  whether  in  the  seed-pan 
or  tbe  borders.  It  may  be  raised  in  the  spring  on  a  gcutls 
beat,  in  pots  of  weU-drained  sandy  loam.  Tbe  seeds  bhould 
be  thinly  sprinkled  on  the  surface  ot  the  soil,  and  then  gently 
pressed  in  ;  the;  will  germinate  with  greater  readiness  than  if 
covered  more  deeply.  In  raising  these  and  other  small  seeds, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  oover  the  rim  ol  the  pot  with  a  [neoe  of 
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gUs8,  whiah  will  gz«atlj  retard  ihe  evaporation  from  the  soil, 
and  obviate  the  neeessity  of  freqaent  watenng ;  bat  as  soon  as 
tibe  seedlings  are  cbbove  the  soil,  the  glass  shoiild  be  partially 
removed,  as  too  mnoh  care  cannot  be  taken  to  preserve  them 
from  damping-off.  When  anffioiently  large  to  transplant,  they 
should  be  potted  two  or  three  together,  in  4-inch  pots,  nsing  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  or  peat ;  good  dminage 
musi  be  insured  by  a  handful  of  croelu.  In  May  the  j^ants 
may  be  iransferred  to  the  borders,  with  their  balls  of  earth 
entire.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  seed  might  be  sown 
in  the  open  borders  aboat  the  middle  of  April,  if  the  soil  is 
light,  and  a  iiand -light  can  be  placed  over  the  patch  for  the 
first  month  or  so.  The  plant  may  also  be  grown  in  pots  for 
the  window  or  greenhonse ;  and  in  this  sitnation  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  ripen  seed  than  in  the  open  ground.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Loasas,  and  some  other  genera  of  the  same  family,  the 
foliage  of  this  plant  is  armed  with  stingiog  hairs,  but  they  are 
much  less  venomous  than  in  Loasa  and  Caiophora,  and  need 
not  deter  the  amateur  from  its  cultivation. — (W,  Thompson'' 8 
Engliik  Flower  Garden^  Revised  by  the  Author.) 


MB.  TURNER'S  AURICULAS. 

Or  my  retnm  from  Clifton  the  other  day  I  made  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  look  over  the  collection  of  my  friend  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  and  will  make  it  the  text  on  which  to  spin  a  yam 
on  my  favourite  flower ;  for  such,  notwithstanding  the  rival 
claims  of  the  Rose,  Gladiolus,  and  other  florists*  flowers,  I  still 
believe  it  to  be.  My  own  collection,  larger,  better,  and  in 
better  health  than  ever  it  was,  has  this  year  somewhat  dis- 
appointed me,  but  this  I  do  not  attribute  to  any  difficulty  in 
the  plant,  but  to  some  neglect  of  my  own.  I  have  hitherto 
repotted  in  August,  and  last  year  I  wlis  a  good  deal  away  both 
in  that  month  and  in  September,  and  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  my  plants  did  not  reoeive  the  amount  of  water 
that  they  ought  to  have  had,  and  that  hence  there  was  not 
vigour  enough  in  them  to  show  a  good  trtus  of  bloom.  My 
trusses  were  smaller  than  usual.  They  would  have  suited  the 
northern  growers  who  like  a  small  truss,  for  they  were  mostly 
very  true  to  character,  and  as  I  look  on  them  now  I  find  that 
very  few  of  them  puzzle  me,  as  they  sometimes  do,  whether 
they  are  correctly  named  or  not.  As  one  consequence  of  this 
I  was  well  beaten  at  the  little  show  which  the  Metropolitan 
Floral  Society  held  at  the  Regent's  Park  Spring  Exhibition  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  whose  collection  is  not  one-sixth  the  size  of  my 
own;  but  then  he  does  everything  he  undertakes  in  sudi  style, 
that  I  felt  sure  he  would  beat  me  when  he  set  to  work. 

iSi,  Turner's  oolleotion  is  not  nearly  the  size  that  it  was 
some  years  ago,  although  I  know  he  has  bought  some  two  or 
three  collections,  but  he  tells  me  that  the  demand  is  so  great' 
that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  meet  it,  and  is  quite  sold  out  of 
some  kinds.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not  see  more  of  these,  for 
there  is  no  flower  that  attracts  more  attention  at  the  exhibi- 
tions than  they  do.  At  the  Park  the  other  day  one  was  sur- 
Xoimded  by  a  number  of  persons  asking  all  sorts  of  questions, 
and  taking  down  names,  ka.,  and  it  would  greatly  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  meet  with  mose  eompetitois.  I 
would  sooner  a^gseat  deal  be  beaten  as  I  was  this  year,  than 
walk  over  the  conrse,  or  only  have  one  competitor,  as  has 
frequently  been  the  case.  Mr.  Tumer*e  oolleotion  ought  to 
have  been  at  its  zenith  when  I  was  there,  bat  the  extraordi- 
narily hot  days  we  had  the  week  before  last  and  the  beginning 
of  last  week  had  vezy  much  altered  their  appearanoe,  and  they 
were  fast  going  out  of  bloom. 

There  ace  a  few  general  faete  connected  with  the  blooming  of 
the  Aurionla  which  I  think  reeeived  confirmation  in  Mr.  Turner's 
oolleotion,  and  I  may  as  well  refer  to  them  before  speaking  of 
any  special  varieties.  1.  As  far  as  one's  knowledge  in  the 
south  goes  it  is  dear  that,  as  in  other  flowers,  some  seasons 
are  specially  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  certain  kinds. 
Wherever,  for  example,  I  have  seen  Colonel  Champneys  this 
year  it  has  been  fine  both  in  foliage  and  truss ;  while  George 
Lightbody  has  not  been  up  to  the  mark.  It  is  very  odd ;  one 
of  those  things  '*no  fella  can  explain;"  but  so  it  is.  We 
notice  the  same  in  Roses  and  Tulips  and  in  Strawberries,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  Auricula.  2.  It  is  slso  clear 
that  heart  blooms — those  that  spring  from  the  centre  of  the 
plant,  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  relied  upon  as  being  true  to 
eharacter  as  those  from  the  side.  For  instance,  there  mts  a 
plant  here  of  Richard  Headly  with  two  trusses,  one  from  the 
centre,  the  other  from  the  side,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
person  would  have  been  able  to  detect  the  plant  from  the 


centre  bloom,  so  thoroughly  oat  of  oharaeter  was  it,  while  tke 
side  bloom  from  the  same  plant  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
3.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  and  the  beantifol 
varieties  that  have  been  raised  of  late  years,  we  have  not,  if  we 
take  the  rigid  rules  of  the  florist  as  our  guide,  obtsined  a  per- 
fect Auricula  as  yet ;  in  some  point  w  other  it  cornea  sh<»t» 
and  so  there  is  a  field  open  still  to  the  seedling-raiser,  and  let 
him  take  heart  from  tiais,  that  varieties  which  were  sent  out 
seventy  years  ago  and  more  can  take  prizes  now. 

And  now  with  regard  to  some  of  the  varieties  noticed  at  Mr» 
Tomer's. 

Alderman  Wiahey  (Headly).— A  good  green  edge,  having,  how- 
ever, like  all  Auriculas,  a  feolt  or  two.  The  paste  is  not  quite 
solid  enough,  and  consequently  has  a  streaky  appearance ;  anA 
there  is  a  white  line  round  the  segments,  allowable  in  a  grey 
edge,  but  a  defect  in  a  green  edge.    Its  habit  is  vigorous. 

UoL  Champneyt.-^A.  very  taking  flower,  somewhat  of  the 
colour  of  Smith's  Britannia,  but  of  a  splendid  habit ;  for  thougjk 
only  four  or  five  yean  in  commerce,  Mx.  Turner  has  a  large  stock 
of  it.  It  was  especially  fine  this  season.  The  ground  colour  is 
bright  violet,  running  too  often  into  the  edge,  and  the  eye  is 
somewhat  pale  in  colour;  but  it  is  a  very  attractive  flower^ 
especially  on  the  home  stage,  and  wUl  si  ways  hold  its  place  for 
that  reason. 

CompeHtcr, — ^A  fine  grey  edge,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Robeii 
Traill.  The  paste  is  good,  eye  not  so  orange  as  in  that  variety^ 
habit  excellent. 

Alderman  Charles  Brown,  or  simply  Charles  Rdward  Brown^ 
for  it  is  known  under  both  xiamea,  is  another  of  Mr.  Headly's 
seedlings.  Of  fine  habit,  propagates  freely,  and  is  an  exeelleni 
smooth  grey-edge  flower,  good  solid  circular  paste,  and  bright 
colour. 

Charles  Edward  Perry  (Turner).— A  souvenir  of  our  lamented 
friend.  A  very  bright  purplish-blue  self;  foliage  beautiful  and 
ample,  and  habit  good;  colour  approaching  Spalding's  Metro- 
pohtan.  Perhaps  a  little  flimsy,  but  a  fine  trusser,  and  sure  t» 
be  a  favourite  on  the  home  stage. 

Meuter  Hole  (Turner).— A  pretty  flower  of  good  quality;  s» 
much  so  that  aslant  with  a  small  truss  took  the  first  priae  ia 
seUs  before.  C.  B.  Perry  and  Metropolian,  its  smoothness  and 
quality  recommending  it. 

Cheerfulness  (Tomer).- Bright  violet  self ;  smooth,  clear^ 
white  paste.    The  truss  large,  and  the  plant  good. 

Unexpected  (Turner). — A  very  good  grey-edged  flower;  finfr 
truss ;  paste  clear  and  good;  apparently  also  of  good  habit. 

Mrs.  Mendel  (Turner). — ^A  pretty  white-edged  flower,  but  I 
fear  difl&oult  to  grow,  as  it  has  been  raised  some  yeaa,  end  that* 
is  no  stook  of  it. 

Of  course  Mr.  Turner  had  all  l^e  leading  varieties  in  fln* 
order,  George  Lightbody,  Lancashire  Hero,  Imperator,  Robert 
Trsiil,  Admiral  Napier,  tfec. ;  but  I  have  often  written  of  theao» 
and  have  therefore  only  denoted  those  which  are  newer  and 
less  known. — D.,  Deal. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 


Som  of  yonr  oorrespondents  have  been  oengratnlatiBg  ih* 
public  on  t^  escape  of  the  fruit  blooms  from  the  frost  of  \km 
10th  of  Maroh.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  bo  with  me«  All  tho 
standard  C^Mrries,  Plums,  and  most  of  tiis  Pears  (stsoidards) 
are  a  total  failure.  A  Uoge  Sibenan  Crab  that  I  expected 
would  be  one  sheet  of  bloom  has  every  blossom  destroyed ;  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  Damson  bloom  has  also  droj^d  withoni 
opening  at  mil. 

I  enclose  a  few  Cherry  buds  to  show  in  whsit  stage  of  growtb 
they  were  at  (he  time.  The  blossoms  on  the  wall  tMes,  where 
tiie  branches  ace  not  <dosely  nailed,  ave  equally  bad.— T.  O.^ 
Glitheroe,  Lancashire. 

[The  Cherry  buds  you  enclosed  were  leaf  buds. — Ens.] 


NARCISSUS  POETICUS. 

This  fine  old  plant  has  almost  been  driven  into  obscurity 
by  a  race  of  others  with  more  high-sounding  tlties,  but  not 
more  useful  or  ornamental,  many  of  them  in  fact  decided^ 
inferior.  Florists,  however,  who  cater  for  the  popular  tsate^ 
know  its  value ;  and  poeticus  is  the  Narcissus  frequently  seen 
in  fruiterers'  windows  in  London  and  elsewhere  tied  up  in  largft 
bunches,  and  casting  their  sweet  fn^ance  even  into  the  streeL 
I  allude  to  it  here  as  a  plant  well  worthy  of  forcing  in  quantify^ 
and  of  planting  extensively  in  the  borders.  The  flowers,  wl^ch 
are  bozne  singly,  are  about  2}  inches  across,  pure  white,  with 
a  greenish-yellow  eye  fringed  with  deep  orange,  and  sweetly^ 
but  not  overpoweringly  as  some  are,  perfumed.  A  bouquet  of 
the  flowers  neatly  made  up,  and  fringed  with  Maiden-hair  Fern, 
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10  M«  eftuly  BorpMsed.  For  bntton-holM  it  10  also  peenliarly 
weH  adftpted  and  of  ten  preferred.  A  single  Bose  bloom  set  in 
a  ring  of  N.  poetioas  is  a  aniqae  and  pleasing  combination  of 
«olonr  and  fragrance,  partioolarlj  in  winter  or  spring,  when 
^^men  are  not  plentiful. 

When  grown  in  pots,  the  beet  bnlbs  should  be  selected  and 
potted  thickly,  say  8  or  12  in  a  O-inch  pot.  These  wUl  give  a 
l^ood  groap  of  flowers  either  for  cutting  or  vase  work.  We 
planted  a  large  quantity  of  roots  out  last  November  in  the 
Dflrbaceous  border,  which  are  now  just  coming  through  the 
soil,  and  will  be  in  time  to  succeed  the  latest-forced  batch. 
Any  ordinazy  light  rich  soU  suits  it,  and  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted  3  or  4  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.-^.  T.  W. 
(in  The  Gardener), 


THE  OBGHABD  HOUSE  AT  BLENHEIM. 

I  OBsxBVB  that  Mr.  Fountains  has  not  passed  over  my  re- 
marks on  the  orchard  house  here ;  and  as  the  matter  is  taken 
up  in  detail,  I  will  in  turn  notice  Mr.  Fountaine's  remarks  in 
detail  and  very  briefly. 

Well,  then,  I  think  that  no  one  will  blame  me  for  planting 
ike  trees  out,  even  if  I  should  have  no  better  results  than  from 
ihe  pot  system,  as  there  is  no  object  in  view  to  cause  the  trees 
to  be  taken  out,  seeing  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  plant  Vines  or 
Anything  else  over  the  roof.  If  I  had  to  build  a  house  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  stone  fruit  only,  probably  I  would  have 
portable  lights  which  could  be  taken  off  in  summer  to  allow 
rains  to  wash  the  trees  and  water  them,  or  adopt  the  principle 
Mr.  Tbomson  so  satisfactorily  carried  out  at  Dalkeith— viz., 
haviaf  the  ventilating  sash  at  top  so  fixed  that  in  a  few  seconds 
rain  •eiiUI  be  admitted  to  drench  the  trees.  If  Vines  are 
planted,  and  the  trees  to  remain  under  them  permanently  (I 
never  have  reeommended  such  a  practice,  though  it  has  in 
many  placet  been  successfully  carried  out),  they  may  stand 
4  to  5  feet  i^aii,  and  then  an  open  space  of  glass — 2  feet  to  3  feet 
— ^be  left  between  the  Vines  for  light  to  the  trees.  The  continued 
breeze  of  fresh  air  parsing  through  the  house  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen  givea  high  flavour,  and  Buoh.  Grapes  as  Ham- 
burghs  grown  under  this  treatment  are  of  excellent  quality, 
though  they  take  longer  to  ripen.  I  have  often  had  heavy 
'Crops  of  this  Grape  in  a  narrow  Peach  house,  with  berries 
4i  ioehes  in  circumferenoe,  hammered,  and  as  blac^  as  Sloes. 
Bui  what  one  has  done,  and  is  often  obliged  to  do,  to  meet 
tbe  requirements  of  employers  may  be  foreign  to  what  his 
praetioe  would  be  had  he  things  all  his  own  way.  My  idea 
la  in  this  respeet  confined  to  the  old  rut— viz*,  a  good  vineiy 
full  of  foliage,  with  fine  Grapes  all  over  the  roof,  and  a  separate 
house  for  stone  fruits,  partially  filled  with  trained  trees  and 
ihe  other  part  with  cordons  for  suooession,  leaving  no  part  of 
the  back  wall  or  front  training  wires  uncovered.  This  I  prefer 
io  mixing  the  crops  of  Vines  and  stone  fruits  under  any  system. 

I  repeat  that  Mr.  Thomson,  like  many  other  skilful  culti- 
waters,  grew  excellent  Peaches  and  Grapes  in  the  same  house, 
but  wh^er  from  choice  or  not  is  another  matter. 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Fountaine's  system  of  iruit-gvowing 
was  submitted  to  Mr.  Thomson  when  he  was  gardener  at  Dal- 
keith ;  however,  it  was  not  put  into  praetiea  thare^  no-  doubt 
lor  the  reason  that  there  was  exeeUent  oonfsnienoe  in  other 
fltmetures  for  growing  what  waa  required,  and  it  is  well  known 
thact  Peaohes  and  Apricots  of  the  best  qualzty  weve  grown  in 
abttBdaoce  there  under  'glass  fixtures,  and  tbey  often  kept 
«ome  of  us  minor  exhibitors  on  the  look-out.  The  Peaeh  and 
Apricot  houses  which  Mr.  Thomson  had  put  up  at  DiJkeith 
are,  for  elegance  and  utility,  periiiaps  not  equaued  anywhere. 
They  cover  a  wall  400  feet  long,  and  I  have  seen  fine  potfnls  of 
other  fruits  along  the  fronts  of  these  structures.  I  have  no 
^onbt  bat  Mr.  Dunn,  the  present  intelligent  gavdenar  at  Dal- 
keilh,  is  rewarded  with  fine  crops  from  these  strutftuxes*  I 
lubve  never  said  that  Mr.  Thomson,  or  any  othas  euUiTator  in 
his  senses,  advocates  growing  imit  in  the  shade. 

I  went  to  GMswick  with  a  number  of  friends  eaoriy  last 
August,  and  did  admire  the  Madresfieid  Court  (^rspes  on  one 
iieiJtiiy  Vine,  and  this  was  all  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there 
was  under  the  structure.  Mr.  Barron  called  my  attention  to 
the  trucks  loaded  with  fine  healthy  trees  outside,  and  I  ex- 
amined them,  and  was  impressed  that  they  had  been  well 
tttftended  to,  but  admired  no  fruit,  as  there  was  only  healthy 
foUace.  Matters  may  bs  quite  different  this  year,  and  I  would 
not  denaunee  any  system  although  a  «*  slip  had  been  between 
Ike  cup  and  the  Hp  "  one  season.  While  Muting  at  the  £  t,  d. 
point  of  view,  it  was  to  save  labour,  and  I  hope,  by  reducing 


that  item  to  a  sixth,  to  have  returns  equal  to  the  produM  on 
the  trucks. 

In  regard  to  the  remarks  on  market  men  and  market  systems, 
they  must  get  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  otherwise  their 
labours  would  be  thrown  away  without  profits — ^inferioff  pro- 
duce is  profitiess. 

In  orchard  houses  early  and  late  kinds  could  be  grown  under 
the  same  roof.  Market  men  would  differ  here,  as  they  would 
prefer  having  the  one  structure  divided  into  compartments  for 
succession,  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  their  Grapes, 
flowering  phmts,  and  other  things.  By  using  trucks  market 
men  could  not  afford  to  lose  so  mufSi  space  as  the  trucks 
occupy  outside.  Bents,  where  market  gardens  axe  most  proflt- 
able,  are  very  high,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  every  comer  is 
turned  to  account.  Few  amateurs  could  afford  the  space  which 
truck  rails  occupy  remaining  idle  such  a  great  portion  of  the 
year.  In  such  broad  lands  as  there  are  at  Blenheim,  of  course, 
such  space  unoccupied  is  of  litUe  moment.  Where  private 
gardeners  know  market-growing  well  they  do  not  find  it  dis- 
advantageous to  apply  the  principle  in  private  gardens.  As 
examples,  the  ex-champion,  Mr.  TnmbuXl  (late  of  Blenheim), 
did  not  consider  market  knowledge  useless  at  Blenheim ;  and 
the  present  champion,  Mr.  Gilbert,  at  Bnrgl&ley,  whom  I  visited 
lately,  finds  it  does  not  require  a  **  toUJly  different  process 
from  that  required  for  a  gentleman's  table  "  to  grow  for  market. 
The  regulating  of  the  supply  is  the  only  difference,  as  the 
quicker  the  sale  the  more  profitable  are  the  returns.  Bat 
market  growers  keep  men  to  do  their  work  thoroughly ;  they 
have  means,  however  simple,  efi^cient  to  carry  on  tiieir  trade, 
and  th^  attempt  only  what  they  can  do  properly.  In  private 
gardens  generally  extra  work  or  extra  denumds  are  seldom  met 
by  an  allowance  of  extra  labour  power ;  tiierelow  we  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  work  which  gives  the  least  tangible  return. 

Begarding  my  purpose  of  abandoning  the  idea  of  growing 
Vines  in  the  orchard  house  here,  I  thought  it  absurd  to  carry 
out  any  system  which  my  experienced  predecessors  had  to 
relinquish  by  order  of  their  employers.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  after  all  I  am  only  an  employs,  and  cannot  do  as  I 
choose,  but  meet  the  wishes  of  my  employers ;  and  of  course 
my  predecessors  had  to  act  on  the  same  principle :  so  things 
remain  as  they  were.  The  only  objection  I  have  to  oirchard 
houses  on  the  pot  system  is  the  vast  amount  of  labour  they 
give  compared  with  trees  planted  out  as  a  plot  of  Gooseberries. 
Then  little  more  labour  is  required,  especially  if  the  orohavd- 
house  lights  are  portable  and  can  be  drawn  off  to  aUow  free 
access  to  rain  during  the  warmest  part  of  summer,  replacing 
the  canopy  when  the  nights  become  colder  and  the  atmosphere 
too  damp  to  ensure  high  flavour.  Trees  can  be  arranged  when 
planted  out  to  give  an  early  and  late  supply  as  well  as  on  tracks 
with  the  pots  hanging  in  mid-air. 

If  Mr.  Fountains  can  bring  his  fruits  on  under  glass  to  grvd 
earlier  supplies  the  Vines  will  be  there  still ;  then  what  al^Mlt 
shade,  which  alarms  him  so  much  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
paper  ?  This  suggestion  floors  Mr.  Fountalne's  argnmenl  of 
keeping  the  fruits  entirely  out  of  doors  to  secure  fhivour. 
When  I  say  Mr.  Femitaine's  tfystem  can  be  adopted  with  success 
I  am  again  pointing  to  the  £  «.  d.  view.  My  returns  of  Giapes 
would  httve  to  be  much  larger  than  those  at  Chiswick,  eten 
were  all  these  Vines  at  8  feet  apart  loaded  with  fruit. 

B^ferenee  is  made  to  Mr.  Barron's  paper  on  the  gardens  at 
Blenheim,  and  his  remarks  on  the  orchard  house  d  la  Foun^aine, 
Ac.  It  so  hi^pened  that  Mr.  Barron,  when  speaking  of  his 
non-success  with  the  house  at  Ghiswlek  last  seasev,  made 
mention  of  the  fine  trees  at  Blenheim  when  he  visited  the 
gardens  a  few  years  ago.  They  were  then  new  to  the  place, 
but  offering  to  do  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  (fid  well 
under  the  Sble  management  of  the  ^en  gardener,  Mr.  Iiee. 
Of  eourse  a  vinery  could  not  have  then  been  established,  but 
I  am  told  the  Vines  which  were  planted  oflesed  to  be  a  sueeess, 
but  tbey  were  hurriedly  rooted  out.  If  Vines  had  been  in  the 
stmetuie  iriien  I  same  I  would  certainly  have  retained  them, 
and  treated  tbs  whole  syston  as  reeonanenidad,  and  endea- 
voured to  do  ft  la  Fountains  justioe. 

I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Fountsana  hints  ixonically  at  my 
having  **  created  great  improvement.'*  I  answer.  No ;  as  many 
things  are  left  undone  which  ought  to  have  been  perJBorsMd, 
and  things  havis  been  done  which,  if  they  had  not  to  answer 
a  purpose,  should  have  remained  undone.  My  *'  Ac  ,**  whkth 
Mr.  Fountaine  notes,  may  mean  the  same  thing  as  the  '*  As." 
after  **  ft  2a  Fountaine." 

Those  who  are  interested  in  fruit  culture  should  by  aU  msaoni 
<  accept  Mr.  Fountaine's  advice  and  go  to  Chiswick,  ass  tbs 
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ohMpliOQH  thers,  and  IbsTs  no  doabt  fant  all  will  oonndar 
tb*  iuTentioa  a  vorj  interesting  oontriTknoe ;  >nd  Ur.  Butod, 
who  U  nuMt  eonrtoooi  to  vititon,  will  glfe  eveiy  Informfttion 
on  Ida  eiperionee  with  the  tjetom  3  la  Fonntune  u  ha  did 
to  mo. 

The  lait  idea  promulgated  in  Mr.  Foantaine'i  paper  is  that 
"Uie  open  air  l»  the  U(e  and  goal  of  stone  fmit."  Bo  it  ia 
wIho  our  obangeable  leaaona  are  warm  and  dr^-^bnt  not  <o 
iMt  7«ftr  and  1B60— at  least  eompared  with  the  same  kinds 
ttrmni  under  glaw  with  plenty  of  air  pasting  thioogh  them. 
The  fnth  tlr  oonld  always  ba  at  command  throngb  the  v«n- 
tUaton,  at  tha  same  time  the  froit  was  kept  from  the  oold  damp 
whish  li  d«l«t«rioni  to  the  finer  Mnde  of  etone  froits.  It  ie  a 
well-known  fact  that  Peaobes  and  Neatarines  have  been  and 
•re  annually  prodnoed  nnder  glass,  saeb  as  are  not  sarpasied 
lor  flaroni  in  the  open  air  in  the  moat  taTOured  diatriota. 

I  haTS  now  toac^ed  on  the  principal  points  noted  in  Ur. 
Ponntaine'B  paper,  and  need  odd  little,  aa  it  ean  be  easil?  seen 
that  I  have  undone  nothing  that  was  eetabliehed  in  the  orohard 
bonae  here,  and  I  have  not  hod,  nor  am  likel;  to  have,  any 
opportomty  of  growing  Tines  in  the  hoiue,  as  my  employer 

ebo  has  made  this  honse  a  ipecialit;)  i>  strongly  opposed  to 
and  I  think  that  I  onght  to  make  the  bast  ol  it  ai  it  is— 
•ave  aipanae  and  labonr.  Both  have  been  on  the  inareaae 
of  late  yeara  in  most  plaoes.  I  hare  made  inquiry  to-day 
(April  39th)  why  the  Vines  wars  taken  ont  of  the  honse,  and 
the  reply  naively  given  was  that  the  bonsa  was  inob  a  weakly 
fabria  that  it  was  feared  a  erop  ol  Grapee  wonld  pnll  it  down. 
It  had  beoome  twisted  and  was  apparently  losing  its  hold,  bnt 
bars  of  iron  and  bearers  wet«  plaoed  to  hold  the  roof  together, 
■ud  now  that  the  putty  is  replaced  and  painting  going  on  it 
will  look  as  oomely  as  any  ol  the  other  twenty  boiuaa  on  the 
■I.  Tbkplk. 


EARLT-RIPENED  PEACHES. 
Ix  page  330  of  yoar  issne  ol  April  23rd,  in  referanoe  to  tha 
Early  Bealriee  Paaeh  shown  by  Captain  Aabby's  gardener  at 
Bontb  Kensington  on  thelSthof  A|fril,  yon  state  that  "We 
doobt  if  Feaehes  were  erer  ripened  on  the  31st  of  Marob  in 
En^uul  belore."  Ton  are  in  error  there.  I  have  a  Knigbtian 
medal  tiiat  I  raoaived  from  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  for  Peaches 
•sUbited  on  the  18tb  of  April,  1813.  The  first  of  these  was 
gathwed  on  the  7th  of  April.  In  the  Oardeneri'  ChronicU 
of  the  following  Saturday  the  Dootor  had  a  leading  artisle  on 
thtm.  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  roind  that  the  above  were 
not  tbe  amall  Early  Beatriee,  but  fine  Noblesie.  Ton  will  see 
bom  tbla  that  an  allowanee  of  •ateral  weeks  mn«t  elapse  be- 
twMn  the  ripening  of  a  very  early  and  a  lata  sort.  Well,  the 
loHowIngyaar  I  gathered  a  ripe  Noblesse  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
M  MU  bs  seen  bj  referriog  to  "  London's  Magazine  "  of  that 

Too  abo  atate  that "  Some  of  the  member*  of  tbe  Committee 
nmarked  that  hitherto  it  was  eonsiderad  skilfnl  onltivation  to 
bar*  meh  fmit  in  M^."  Why,  I  have  known  tham  ripe  in 
April  (or  at  laaat  thirty  years.  My  old  friend  Mr.  Oardinai,  at 
Waaton  Honsa  in  Warwickshire,  baa  taken  prizea  for  Peaches 
MT«a!al  times  in  April.  IbeliereMr.  Mamoek.whenat  Bretton 
Han,  ripened  Peaehas  in  AprU  before  I  did. 

Had  the  Early  Beatrice,  or  Blvers's  Eariy,  been  In  being 
wheal  I  nsed  to  loroe  Peachn  eariy  I  wonld  have  bad  no  troabla 
in  prodnoing  them  in  March. — W,  HoToioirsOH,  The  Qardeni, 
UMjraJu  CottTt,  Abergavenny • 


WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  PROTECTING? 

Tbbbs  was  a  froat  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  May.  At  ten 
o'elouk  my  gardener,  seeing  it  was  coming,  took  soma  canvas 
iriileh  had  been  need  to  protect  Feaah  trees  and  that  bad  been 
taken  down,  and  threw  It  over  some  Potatoes  whose  banim  was 
abont  6  or  6  inches  high.  To  his  ntlar  surprise,  when  be  took 
it  ofl  in  tbe  morning  he  found  that  most  of  tbe  plants  nnder- 
naath  had  been  injored  by  the  Croat,  wbile  thoae  uiat  bad  been 
left  nnoovered  stood  firm  and  aninjnred.  I  imagine  that  few 
of  your  reader*  would  believe  this  to  be  possible,  and  yet  I 
myietf  saw  it.  Now,  what  explanation  can  be  given  of  a  fact 
•o  ittangar  and  of  what  naewill  it  be  henoetorth,  or  has  it  been 
in  time  past,  to  hang  canvas  in  front  of  our  walls  under  the 
idea  that  it  wilt  protect  the  trees  from  froat  ? 

I  know  that  harm  is  done  by  any  proteoting  material  that 
tonohes  the  leaves  of  a  wall  tree  and  beats  their  tender  brittle 
tlaittsa  in  the  hoar  of  tbeii  weakness;  bat  bare  there  wa*  do 


movement  in  the  sheets  of  eanva«  which  lay  stretched  out  oB 
the  ground,   and  as  a  veil  they  were  wo»e  than  nieleal. — 

WrasiBB. 

PRE-PUBLISHINa  THE  NAMES  OP  JUDGES. 

Loyo  ago  yoa  staitad  a  soggestion  that  tbe  names  of  the 
judges  ought  to  be  publiehad  in  the  lohedules.  I  send  yoa 
a  sobedule  by  the  post,  by  which  yoa  will  see  that  we  hava 
always  carried  out  the  suggeation,  bnt  I  do  not  observa  that- 
it  ia  generally  aoted  on  by  sooietiei.  Conld  you  not  make  the 
Buggaition  afresh?  Que  of  the  great  drawbacks  in  many  plaoM 
is  tbe  incompetence  of  the  judges,  and  the  partiality  and  bia» 
of  local  men.  If  exhibitors  are  to  have  confidence  In  the 
management  they  onght  to  know  that  the  judgea  are  above 
saapicioa  as  lo  both  ability  and  int^pty.  The  publication  of 
names  can  alone  eniAla  an  exhibitor  to  judge  whether  theztt 
will  be  fair  play — too  often  wanting  at  provincial  ahowa. — 
O.  F.  BiaBxu,,  Hon.  Secretary,  Spalding  SJutm. 


SAWING  PRECAUTIONS. 

Tai  foUowing  (Jig.  1)  represents  the  ninal  appearance  of  tk 
cnt-off  branch,  caosed  by  catting  on  one  side,  and  the  weight 
of  the  branch  drawing  over  and  splitting  down  the  bark.    A 


ig.l. 


Fig.!. 


good  workman  ants  a  little  on  one  dde  first  {ie«fig.  2).  Vfhtn 
it  falls  over,  it  then  comes  otF  with  a  dear  smooth  surfaoe. 
After  large  t^anohes  are  cut  oS,  the  wood  should  be  painted  or 
tarrod  to  keep  the  wonnds  from  daeaying  until  the  bark  grows 
over.  Very  small  branohea  do  not  need  this,  as  tba  btA 
covers  them  long  before  deeay  seriously  aommenoas.-^[.4)ii«' 
rican  Oardeaer'i  Monthly.) 


PLAGIARY  OP  THE  "FRUIT  MANUAL." 

Hooo  D.  Scorx. 

(B^org  Vict-OhaneeUor  BirCharUi  Hall.) 

Oooosel  tor  the  Plaintiff— Ur.  Fischer,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Wood.  Counsel  for  the  Defendant— Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  I.C, 
and  Mr.  B.  H.  Sandys. 

ToiH  was  a  snit  institnted  by  Dr.  Hogg,  one  of  the  Bditon  of 
Tes  Joubnu,  or  HoBiicni.TnBB,  and  tiie  author  and  proprietor 
of  the  "  Froit  Manual "  and  other  horticallaral  works,  agalnat 
tbe  defendant,  Mr.  Soott,  a  narsarytoan  of  Crewkeme,  Somei- 
eetehire,  lor  the  porposs  of  obtaining  an  inianotion  restraining 
him  from  printing,  pablisbing,  selling,  or  otWwiae  diapocln^  of 

any  farther  copy  '         '  -   *  >-  -  -i 

oaUed  "The  Oi 
taken  from  the  w 


cot^  or  copies  of  a  work  published  by  the  detan£utt 
B  Orchardist,"  oontaioing  any  pasaues  copied  or 
the  works  of  tba  plaintiff  calledtbe  "  Fmt  Manual," 


British  Pomolooy,"  and  Uie  "  Gardaneta'  Year-Book."  It  ap- 
peared from  the  statamant  cl  Oonnsel  on  tba  part  of  the  plaintuT 
uiat  in  tbe  year  1868  the  defendant  published  a  work  entitled 


I,  or  a  Cultonl  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Fmit  Trees,"  and  that  in  snch  work  tbe  defendant  bad  ooplad 
to  a  very  great  extent,  frequent^  verbattm,  and  at  other  tunaa 
with  ebfht  or  merely  colourable  alterations,  from  the  "Frtiit 
Mannal  and  the  "  Britiah  Pomology."  It  was  not,  however, 
nntil  after  the  publication  of  tbe  aeoond  edition  of  the  defend' 
ot'a  book  that  tho  plaintiff  became  aware  of  the  extensive  piracy 
hioh  had  been  committed,  and  which  he  only  disoovenid  by 
the  fact  being  called  to  bis  attention  by  his  manager.  He  there- 
ipon  obtained  a  oopy  of  tbe  detendjtnt's  book,  and  took  the 

Tj  at«T>g  to  aasert  his  righta.    It  was  allnssd  that  the 

uon  of  the  defendant's  second  edition  of  "  The  Orotiard- 
B  doing  injnry  to  the  plaintiff  in  forsstalllne  the  new 

which  the  plaintiff  was  abont  to  isma  of  tbe  "Frait 

Manaal,"  the  firat  edition  of  that  book  being  ont  of  print.    The 
plaintiff's  book  oontaiued  two  hundred  pages,  and  itvoold  Eaea 
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that  the  defendant  had  made  no  lets  than  610  eztraots  there- 
from. The  defendant  did  not  deny  making  the  extracts,  but  on 
the  contrary  pleaded  that  the  time  wil^ain  which  complaint 
ooold  be  made  of  any  piracy  in  respect  of  the  first  edition  had 
elapsed,  and  that  consequently  the  plaintiff  could  haye  no  relief 
with  re^;ard  to  any  portion  of  his  works  which  appeared  in  the 
first  edition.  Secondly,  he  contended  that  the  plaintiff  had 
acquiesced  in  the  pnblication  of  the  extracts  in  the  hnt  edition ; 
and  in  support  of  this  contention  it  was  stated  that  soon  after 
the  issuing  of  the  first  edition  a  copy  was  forwarded  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  that  considering  the  number  of  quotations  which 
it  was  admitted  had  been  made  from  the  plaintiff's  works,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  from  the 
merest  ouzaory  view  possible  of  the  work  in  question.  Thirdly, 
it  was  contended,  although  very  faintly,  that  no  piracy  of  the 
plaintiff's  works  had  been  committed. 

The  defendant  through  his  Counsel  stated  that  he  was  per- 
fectly willinff  to  submit  to  an  order  restraining  him  from  pub- 
lishing anything  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work  which  was 
not  already  in  the  first — ^that  is  to  si^,  any  new  matter  then  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time.  This  oiler,  however,  was  declined 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff. 

In  reply  to  the  defendant's  contentions,  the  plaintiff  sub- 
mitted, that  as  soon  as  the  discovery  of  we  piracy  took  place 
immediiate  steps  were  taken  to  assert  his  rights ;  that  there  had 
been  no  acquiescence  on  his  part ;  that  although  a  copy  of  the 
defendant's  work  had  come  into  his  possession  some  three  years 
•a^o,  he  had  not  looked  through  it,  but  had  merely  read  one  par- 
ticular passage  referring  to  a  discussion  which  was  then  taking 
5 lace  in  the  horticultural  world  with  reference  to  the  Pommier 
e  Paradis  stock. 

The  Vicx-Chancellob,  in  deciding  the  case^  said  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  barred  by  lapse  of  time  in  claiming  the  relief 
ne  asked.  Upon  the  second  point  as  to  the  acquiescence,  he 
said  that  it  appeared  to  him  not  necessary  in  the  view  he 
took  of  it  to  say  what  was  the  true  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  or 
the  true  legal  inference  to  be  derived  with  reference  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  that  the  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  defendant's  book  was  sent  to  him,  for  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  plaintiff  was,  at  the  time  he  received  the 
letter  accompan3ring  the  book  from  the  defendant,  and  which 
was  relied  on  as  giving  him  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
book,  the  undoubted  legal  owner  of  the  copyright;  it  was  his 
property,  and  he  had  a  right  to  say  to  the  defendant,  "  That  is 
my  property,  and  I  don't  choose  to  allow  you  to  use  it."  He  did 
not,  however,  tidke  any  steps  founded  on  that  right  until  the 
£ling  of  this  bill  in  1673,  and  he  thought  it  might  be  assumed 
in  favour  of  the  defendaiit,  tiiat  the  plaintiff  had  knowledge  of 
'the  defendant's  continuing  to  publish  and  sell  the  first  edition 
from  the  time  when  tiie  copy  was  sent  to  him.  He  published  it 
for  two  years  afterwards,  and  then  it  was  that  the  defendant 
determined  to  publish  a  new  and  very  much  enlarged  edition  of 
his  work,  and  whidi,  aa  it  ultimately  turned  out,  contained 
many  further  eztraota  from  the  plaintiff's  works.  With  re- 
ference to  the  question  whether  the  non-taking  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  respect  of  the  matters  contained  in 
the  first  ediUon  for  so  long  a  time  was  or  was  not  a  bar  to  the 
plaintiff's  rights  in  a  Court  of  Equity,  he  considered  that  it  did 
not  amount  to  what  must  be  made  out  by  the  defendant  in  order 
to  succeed— namely,  that  such  a  state  of  circumstances  had 
arisen  that  the  Court  was  satisfied  the  conduct  of  the  plsintifl 
had  led  the  defendant  to  incur  expense  and  labour  with  regard 
to  the  preparation  of  the  new  edition  which  rendered  it  un- 
just and  inequitable  that  he  should  now  be  restrained.  The 
fact  of  the  plamtiff  having  inserted  an  advertisement  in  one  of 
his  periodicals  announcing  the  preparation  of  the  new  edition 
of  the  defendant's  work  did  not  in  nis  opinion  amount  to  that 
description  of  acquiescence  in  the  defendant's  dealings  with  the 
subject  which  must  be  taken  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  the  right 
to  the  interference  of  the  Court.  He  mi^ht  well  say,  ''I  am 
aware  you  have  been  going  on  selling  a  book  containing  portions 
of  my  property  for  a  certiun  time,  but  I  now  say  that  Irom  this 
time  forth  I  will  not  allow  you  to  continue  doing  so.  I  have  had 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  you  were  laying-out  money  all  this 
time  in  connection  with  this  intended  fresh  publication.  You 
may  have  been  selling  copies  of  your  book  which  may  have  been 
printed  and  in  your  warahonse  long  before  I  knew  anything 
about  it.  You  aid  not  tell  me  that  you  were  making  an  ex- 
penditure and  outlay  in  reference  to  your  work,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  assumed  that  I  knew  you  were  going  on  spendiuig 
money  on  the  faith  of  my  not  taking  proceedings  against  you. 
It  is  myproperty ;  you  have  never  oome  to  me  to  ask  me  to  give 
yon  that  propcorty  m  any  proper  or  regular  way,  and  I  have  a 
right  to  enforce  my  claims  m  respect  of  that  properdin  a  Court 
01  Equity."  It  being  the  plaintiff's  property,  and  the  Court 
being  bound  to  take  notice  of  a  legal  right,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  plaintiff  had  or  had  not  that  legal  right,  was  the 
Court  to  withhold  the  remedy  by  injunction  ?  He  thought  not. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  defendant's  oontdbtion  that  the  ex* 
tcaeta  Side  from  the  plaiatifl'a  work  in  tlM  flzit  •dition  d  tlM 


defendant's  book  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  impossible  for 
tiie  plaintiff  not  to  have  discovered  the  piracy,  he  thought  that 
that  contention  was  hardly  available  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  with  regard  to  acquiescence ;  but  when  the  question  of 
piracj  came  to  be  considered,  it  was  certainly  a  very  cogent  and 
oonvmcing  argument  the  other  way.  Therefore,  he  must  decide 
both  points  against  the  defendant.  He  thought  the  defendant 
had  been  content  in  a  great  number  of  instances  to  take  the 
plaintiff's  description  of  the  fruits,  and  not  f^o  to  any  other 
source  of  information,  and  that  it  was  clear  to  his  mind  that  the 
defendant  did  not  go  to  that  source  to  which  the  plaintiff  him- 
self had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  true  conclusion — 
namely,  taking  specimens  of  the  fruits  themselves  and  writing 
his  own  descriptions.  To  his  mind  it  was  as  clear  a  case  oi 
copying  as  he  had  ever  seen.  Then  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tention that  the  same  fruit  could  only  be  described  in  the  same 
words,  he  thought  that  the  English  language  must  be  very  noor 
indeed  if  it  did  not  allow  of  different  expressions  being  usea  in 
this  respect.  Upon  the  whole  of  the  case  he  thought  the  de- 
fendant had  entirely  failed  in  every  one  of  his  contentions, 
and  that  consequently  the  plaintiff  was  entifled  to  the  relief  he 
asked— namely,  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant  from 
selling  and  publishiug  the  matter  complained  of,  together  with 
the  costs  of  the  suit. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thsbb  is  a  specimen  of  Cycab  bbvoluta  here  (Nash  Court, 
near  Faversham,  Kent),  which  has  produced  thirty-six  fronds 
this  spring.  In  former  years  nineteen  fronds  were  the  most. 
Many  gardeners  who  have  seen  this  specimen  think  that  thirty- 
six  fronds  to  be  produced  at  one  time  is  a  little  out  of  the 
common.  The  plant  is  about  fifteen  years  old ;  spread  of  old 
fronds,  7^  feet.  The  new  fronds  are  stronger,  and  will  pro- 
bably have  a  spread  of  8}  feet.  Has  any  one  of  your  readers 
seen  or  heard  of  a  Cyoas  with  a  like  number  ? — C.  M.  M cCbow. 

The  fiiObal  deoobations  at  the  Mansion  House  ball 

in  honour  of  the  Doke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
29th  of  last  month,  were  of  a  very  handsome  and  extensive 
character,  and  many  new  plants  never  before  used  in  any 
previous  decoration  were  displayed  in  the  Bojral  sujmer  and 
reception  rooms.  Amongst  these  were  the  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful Aralia  Veitchii,  Coeos  Weddeliana,  Maranta  Makoyana, 
Pandanus  Veitchii,  and  many  rare  Palms,  Orchids,  Ae.  Up- 
wards of  two  tons  of  Ivy  were  used  in  draping  the  pictures, 
minors,  walls,  &c. ,  of  the  various  rooms  and  halls ;  and  amongst 
the  cut  flowers  upwards  of  two  thousand  blooms  of  Mar6chal 
Niel  Bose  formed  a  magnificent  display,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  Stephanotis,  Gardenias,  Ae,  They  were  all  sup- 
plied  and  arranged  by  Mr.  John  WUls,  Boyal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Sussex  Plaoe,  Old  Brompton. 

The  Bale  of  H.  L.  Migholls,  Esq.'s  Collection  of 

Plantb  took  piaod  at  his  residence,  Southgate  House,  South- 
gate,  Middlesex,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  ApriL  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stevens  was  the  auetioneer.  There  were  639  lots,  and  they 
realised  £1644  17s.  Of  the  Azaleas  Stella  (5  feet  by  4  feet), 
was  knocked  down  for  £10  lOff. ;  Chelsoni  (5  feet  by  4}  feet), 
£11 :  of  the  Heaths,  Erica  Cavendishii  (4  feet  by  4  feet),  for 
£9;  E.  Shanoni  (4  feet  by  3  feet),  £9  10«.:  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  Aphidexis  maorantha  purpurea  (5  feet  by  3  feet), 
£11  lU.;  Hedaroma  tulipiferum  (4^  feet  by  4  feet),  £16; 
Dasylirion  aoiotriohum,  £12  12s, ;  Gleiohenia  rupestris  (7  feet 
by  5  feet),  £1.9  19«. ;  Cooos  Weddeliana  (8  feet  by  7  feet),  £29 ; 
and,  highest  of  the  high,  **  Anthurium  Soherzenanum,  one  of 
the  original  plants,  and  the  finest  specimen  with  the  highest- 
coloured  flowers  in  existence,"  £66. 


A  NOVEL  SUBJECT  FOR  THE  SPRING  GARDEN. 

Of  the  value  of  the  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrom  for  playing 
an  imposing  and  effective  part  in  the  matter  of  spring  or 
summer  bedding,  it  would  be  a  work  of  supirerogatioii  to  say 
even  a  word. 

Therefore  we  ventuxe  to  bring  under  notice  a  novel  subjeet, 
which  appears  to  ns  to  be  well  oalcnlated,  if  not  to  rival,  at 
least  to  form  a  companion  plant  for  the  Pyxethnun,  and  play 
a  similar  part  in  the  flower  ground,  with  littie  less  but  some- 
what varied  effects.  The  sobject  whose  elainiB  to  notice  w» 
now  put  forward  is  a  homely  one,  but  not  the  less  to  be  appre- 
ciated, we  hope,  on  that  aocount.  Like  the  Golden  Pyretlmun, 
it  can  boast  no  exotic  or  alien  parentage.  Our  plant  ia  the 
golden-leaved  variety  of  the  common  purple  Laminm,  or,  as  it 
Si  known  botanieally,  Tiaminm  purpureom  var.  anzenm.  In 
tUa  w«  huf  a  low-growing,  perieotty  hardy  ifitgat^  eaoly  pro- 
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ol  the  P^rethmm,  but  ri^er  mi  more  iatsnBelj  golden,  a 
pleRaius  vuiet;  and  play  of  oolonr  under  certain  lighti  being 
farther  piodowd  b7  a  alight  BilTeiy  ttieak  or  patafa  in  the 
eantre  ot  eaeh  leaf. 

Altogether  we  regaid  the  Oolden  Lamiam  at  a  ver<f  promiiiDg 
mbjeot  foi  the  flower  gardener  to  take  in  hand,  and  we  shall 
be  diiappointed  If  thoee  who  Tentnra  to  do  ho  will  not  haTS 
leaaon  to  feel  indebted  to  na  toi  direotiDg  their  attention  to 


and  oonaiita  of  nine  pain  ot  leafleti,  whiab  an  inaU,  orate, 
deeply  out  into  two  or  three  lobee  on  eaeh  aide,  the  larger  lobea 
being  eonietimei  also  toothed.  The  leavea,  frost  their  Kza 
and  (arm,  are  strongly  snggeatiTe  of  fronds  ot  some  small- 
growing  pinnate  As^eauniii,  A.  liride  (or  erampto.  Hbe 
growth  and  gennal  uhaneter  ot  the  plant  it  so  el<^[u>^  ^I*^ 
whether  onltiv ated  as  a  small  pot  plant,  tr^ned  on  ^obnlK  or 
other  trellise*,  or  planted  as  a  climber,  it  has  a  meet  ahsnmng 
and  engagii^  appeaiaaoe.    The  flowers  are  a*  jet  unknown. 


CAMPSIDIDM  FILICIFOLIXJM. 

HiTHiBvo  the  only  spealti  known  is  Camptidiam  ebllense, 
and  if  it  betonn  to  Uie  tame  nenii*  it  in  of  the  natural  order 
B)gnr>nla«e».  We  are  indebted  totfr.  AV.  Ball,  Nnrseryman, 
King's  Boad,  Chelsea,  for  the  portrait  of  this  plant,  and  the 
following  is  Gxtraoted  ttam  hia  eatalogne,  jost  pnbljsbed ; — 

"  A  free-growlDg,  slender,  woody  climber,  from  the  Feejee 
Islands,  and  inferred  doabtrnlly  to  Camp«idlam,  from  the 
■Dklogy  of  its  foliage.  It  bas  opposite  impui-pinnate  leares, 
whjeh  are  aboit  5  ineheB  long,  inolading  a  petitde  o(  1  toeh, 


NEW  BOOK. 
ITood  and  ill  I'let :  A  Haadbook  for  the  Ut  of  Otrntrmtton, 
Builder),  Anhitetf,  BngvMen,  TimAer  MtrchanU,  <fc.,  irith 
InfOrplatiati  for  drnlrtTifr-tip  Detign*  o"d  £i(i»atel,  with  vp- 
vanttofiBO'lllialrationi.  B^P.B.  Buuie,  Ae.  Olouoeater : 
W.  EasBie  &  Co. 

This  is'one  of  the  moat  niefttl  books  we  know,  and  if  yAuee* 
it  oan  be  bad  In  Jjondon  were  known  and  advertiMd,  it  voold 
soon  obtain  a  large  iale.  It  teOs  henr  to  aeleet  wm4i  (4  all 
kind! ;  bow  t«  MMtnet  flooring,  joMi,  gitlers,  leeb,  dcca. 
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■)ria4i>m,  iUmmm,  glaaed  t»tima  ■trurtam,  ud 
otiwrbiiadiBgi.bwtdMfittuigauulnhialM.&o.  Not 
co^  ue  dinotioiis  giren  (or  mftkioit,  bat  dimeaiioiu 
and  liati  of  •xpcoMi.  Wa  otaaot  kxim  of  tha  oon- 
tanU  nlaUfa  to  graanhoiun,  which  will  euble  our 
readan  to  aanpnliand  at  onoa  tha  oantniti  of  tha 
Tohima;. 

"  In  oMting  glut  honaaa  of  imy  kind,  eoniida'Bfcla 
importanea  altaehM  to  the  poiition  aMignad  to  it :  it 
tha  rtmetim  i*  a  dataebed  one  it  (honld  be  (haltered 
tvat  tha  northom  wind*  with  tall-giowtng  tiaaa,  ela«« 
•ncnub  to  break  their  torea,  bat  nwt  10  eloaathat  their 
branwea  mi^  diip  on  the  glaaa,  aod  it  ehoald  alao  be 
near  an  abnndant  aaw^  ol  water,  independent  of 
what  aaj  be  eidlaeted  bom  the  loof,  a  point  aineiaUr 
indicpenuble  in  hot  foning  honaea  ol  enrj  aeaerip< 
tioo.  Ijean-to  honaea  ibonld  have  a  eonu-eaetem 
aipeet  lAetlier  for  fmite  or  flowering  pbmte,  the  morn- 
ing mn  being  more  itrengtfaamng  and  exhilirating 
than  at anyoOiBT  period  of  the  d^f.  Bpan-ToofhooHB 
ibonU  Itwid  north  and  aonth,  with  the  longer  elera- 
tion  towaida  the  eait  and  w«et.  Coniarvatoriea  at- 
taohed  to  the  dwelling  hooae  m^  be  regulated  bj  the 
poeltion  of  tbe  building  or  the  fanej  of  the  arohiteet, 
but  aboald  be  tnnipannt  or  of  glaai  on  all  lidea,  einee 
^anta  grown  in  Imn-to'i  oan  noTei  be  made  hand- 
aoDM,  aeeiDg  that  thaj  beemne  weakly  and  diatorted 
bj  eontinaal  itretehing  towardi  the  light  Planta 
idU  not  thrire  withont  jHuxtj  of  light,  and  mnat 
iMsiTe  ita  dinot  inflnenoe  by  bang  uteed  neai  the 
daai,  bopee  the  eztenaiTe  nee  of  trelliaaa  of  wood  or 
ma  to  «hieh  the  treea  are  trained.  Tiellia-work  la 
not  to  be  reoommended,  howerer,  on  the  bade  walla 
ol  lean-to*!,  for  if  the  inrfaee  of  the  glaaa  in  the  roof 
ia  anfOiiantly  eoTCred  with  foliage  there  ia  little  to  be 


Pis.  !«. 

nearer  to  eaeh  other.  Proper  TMitilation  ii  the  moet 
important  item  in  tbe  management  of  bothooMB; 
tbe  bi^ei  hia  done  hii  part  when  he  has  atracfted 
for  the  front  and  a  portion  of  the  root  luba*  being 
opened,  bnt  tbe  gardener  mnitnishUjndgmant  aa  to 
when  Htd  ondei  what  eonditioni  he  rednoes  at  any 
time  tbe  interior  temparatnre  of  the  honse  to  that  of 
the  exterte,  and  thii  forma  a  moat  important  portion 
of  hia  arL 

"  Aa  a  gnide,  we  here  aall  tha  attention  oi  omr 
leaden  to  a  elaaa  of  hoaaa,  amoagat  the  moat  eoono- 
mioal  yet  intiodneed,  In  wUeh  good  eonitmetion, 
arrangnnent.poTtdiiUty.andeheapneaaareeomblned. 
They  are  adapted  to  all  Unde  of  gardeni,  and  are  ab 
oonitnieted  aa  to  obtain  the  moat  reliable  and  oom- 
ideta  ayatem  of  ventilation,  while  tbay  can  bs  re- 
mored  and  reBied  at  the  expiration  of  a  lenaney 
withont  diltuUng  a  aingla  pane  of  glaea.  Theae 
hooaM  are  eompeeed  of  lighte  of  one  imiform  width 
-^ris..  4  feet  a  inehea,  and  are  made  toy  lengths 
InanetelSlaati  all  tbe  roola,  sidca,  and  anda  being 


the  shade.  Wire  ia  tha  fitteet  anbatanoe  for 
trellia-work,  and  oan  be  proonred  galyaniaed  to 
prevent  mat  Lately  great  attention  baa  been  paid 
to  thia  neoeMHuy  art,  and  there  are  nnraeronB 
manntaetoriea  anpplying  all  tha  needful  strainers. 
holdlaata,  Ao.,  either  Ua  the  internal  portion  of 
glaaa  honaee  oi  out- door  eipalien.  The  interiore 
of  greenhonaea  are  generallj  provided  with  a 
atage  in  Uie  oentre  aod  ahelveB  roond  the  sidea, 
on  which  the  planta  are  arranged.  The  angle  of 
tbe  oentie  stage  for  a  promificnons  oolleotlou  of 

Elanta  shoold  never  eioeed  the  angle  of  tbe  root, 
at  shoold  be  a  litUe  fiattei,  so  u  to  admit  of 
largei  planta  being  placed  on  tha  upper  shelvee, 
thus  giving  a  larger  and  more  eSeotive  appeai- 
anoe  from  the  inside.  Three  or  four  rowa  are 
anffieient,  tbe  apper  ahelvea  being  about  twice 
the  width  ot  the  athera.  The  lowest  abonld  not 
be  less  than  IS  inohes  wide,  and  the  riso  abont 
8  or  9  inobea.  For  small  plants,  propagating 
honaea,  &o.,  ot  ooorae  the  stagea  may  be  much 
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thus  oonsiraoted  without  rafters  or  framing,  it  leaves  little  or 
no  obstmotion  to  the  light. 

"  The  system  of  rentilation  in  the  roofs  and  sides  is  snoh  that 
«aeh  light  contains  its  own  ventilator ;  and  this  being  rendered 
within  the  thickness  of  the  sash,  ensures  economy  in  packing 
or  transit.  The  lean-to  houses  with  side  lights  are  constructed 
so  that  either  all  the  front  or  the  roof  lights  may  be  opened, 
or  each  alternate  one  only.  For  lean-to  houses  without  front 
lights  the  ventilator  is  placed  under  the  sill,  in  openings  left 
lor  that  purpose  in  the  brickwork ;  the  air  in  the  latter  case  is 
thus  not  admitted  in  a  direct  current  against  the  plants,  but 
below  them  and  immediately  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  by 
which  it  is  slightly  tempered  on  entering  the  house.  The  span- 
roof  houses  are  ventilated  at  each  of  the  gable  ends,  also  along 
the  full  length  of  ridge,  and  at  each  side. 

« In  vineries  and  Peach  houses  the  framework  may  rest  on 

giers,  the  space  between  them  being  fiUed-in  with  an  embanked 
order.  This  necessitates  side  lights,  but  in  many  instances, 
when  used  for  other  purposes,  no  brickwork  or  other  founda- 
tions will  be  required. 

'*  Figs,  147  and  148  are  internal  and  external  views  of  these 
lights  adapted  as  Peach  and  wall  covers,  no  brickwork,  but 
simply  the  levelling  of  the  ground,  being  required.  The 
following  are  the  best  respective  internal  widths  and  heists 
of  these  houses  when  erected — ^viz., 


Lengtb  of 
Ughi, 

Width  of  Hoiue  in 

elearof 
Wood  BiU  and  WalL 

Height  of  BMkWeU 
OoTered. 

Feet. 
10 
13 
14 
16 

FeeL      Inehee. 
6             9 

8  1 

9  6 
10            11 

Feet.        Inehei. 

9                8 

11                0 

18                9 

14                7 

*^Flg»,  149,  150,  and  151  are  views  of  the  lean-to  houses 
with  side  lights  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and  for  which  also  no 
brickwork  is  required.  They  form  excellent  greenhouses  for 
plants,  with  a  flat  stage  in  front  and  sloping  stage  at  back. 
The  internal  dimensions  formed  by  the  different  lengths  of 
lights  used  as  lean-to*s,  when  placed  at  the  extreme  angles  of 
25°  and  40",  are  as  follows,  when  erected — viz., 


Length  of 

Angle. 

Width  in  clear  of 
WoodSlU. 

Height  of  Baek 
WallGorered. 

Feet 

Feet.   laehea. 

Feet   Inebea. 

8 

J 

96« 

7          0 

7        11 

\ifr 

6        10 

9          8 

10 

1 

[95° 

8        10 

8          9 

40« 

7          4 

11           0 

^    18 

(86^ 

10          7 

9          8 

40° 

8         11 

18          9 

14 

[880 

18          8 

10          6 

4S!P 

10          4 

18          6 

16 

J 

[88» 

14          8 

11           6 

1 

[40° 

11          9 

14         10 

<*  For  Melon  and  Pine  pits  with  sunk  pathway,  as  shown  in 

figi,  155  and  156,  in  the  section  of  which  we  show  the  position 

of  the  pipes  for  bottom  heat,  the  angles  most  in  use  range 

from  80**  to  35**.    The  annexed  table  gives  the  various  internal 

dimensions  of  lean-to's : — 


Iiengthof 
Lfght 

Angle. 

Width  of 

Hooaein 

elearofWall. 

Height  of 

BaekWaU 

from  Oronnd 

LeTeL 

Depth  of 

Floor  below 

Ground  LoTeL 

Feet 

Ft      Ina. 

Ft    Ina. 

Ft       Ina. 

8 

f98«» 
86° 

7        0 
6        4 

4       7 
6       9 

8       6 

10 

f86P 
89» 

8       11 
8        1 

6        4 

6      10 

6       0 

18 

(86° 
89° 

10        9 
9        8 

6        4 
8        1 

8       0 

14 

(86° 
86^ 

U        8 
11         6 

7        1 
9        8 

8       0 

16 

186° 

14         6 
18         1 

7      11 
10       4 

8       0 

"  When  used  as  spftn-rools,  the  width  in  dear  of  sills  will  be 
a  few  inches  more  than  double  the  above.  The  8-feet  houses 
ace  the  eheapest  and  most  efficient  for  sheltering  plants  and 
small  fruit  bushes  in  winter,  and  with  suitable  heating 
apparatus  mi^  be  used  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  The 
10-feet  span-roofs  form  first-dass  plant  houses,  feeden  to 
conservatories  for  the  growth  of  Bhododendzons,  Azaleas,  &n. 
It  wOl  be  observed  that  these  houses  are  a  mere  eollection  of 
roof  and  side  lights,  all  being  of  the  same  siae  in  width  but 


vaiying  in  length,  and  for  which  glass  is  kept  of  uniform  sixes 
largely  in  stock  Thay  are  thus  supplied  at  a  moderate  cost. 
Manufacturers  glaze  them  with  21-oz.  glass  in  panes  10  inches 
wide  at  about  12  per  cent,  extra  to  the  prices  here  given. 

"^p<.  147  and  148  show  these  lights  arran^  as  wall 
covers,  being  ^us  extensively  used  near  Swansea  and  other 
towns  where  the  atmosphere  is  vitiated  by  the  fumes  from 
smelting  works,  chemicals,  smoke,  Ac.  Their  cost  per  foot 
run  including  the  two  ends  and  one  door  at  the  maaufactoty, 
dirided  into  two  dasses,  first  for  the  woodwork  primed,  and 
secondly  painted  four  coats  and  glazed  complete  with  15-oz. 
glass  in  panes  about  15"  x  Vt  and  including  all  gutters,  down 
pipes,  locks,  hinges — ^in  fact,  with  ail  ironmongery  complete, 
tie  rods  and  columns  are  as  follows,  the  cost  vaiying  consider- 
ably in  proportion  to  the  length,  these  being  taken  at  98  feet 
and  14  inches  long  respectively : — 


Woodwork  Primed  only,  bat  with 
all  Ironmongery. 

Wood  and  Glaaa.  Pafaated  Fonr  Ooata, 
with  all  Ironmongery. 

lOfeetllghta. 

16   n 

<.  d.         <.  d.     per 

11  9  to  16  6  loot  ran. 

14  8  to  90  9       H 

15  9  to  88  6       „ 
18  8  to  89  6       „ 

10  feet  Ughta. 

9.  d.        a.  d.     per 
17  9  to  94  8fbotniiu 
81  8   to  80  9       „ 
84  8  to  86  9       „ 
888  to  448       „ 

"  Fig,  154  is  a  view  of  the  same  land  of  house  arranged  as  a 
span-roof,  and  the  cost  classed  as  before  at  the  manufactoiy, 
the  lengths  being  taken  at  98  feet  and  14  feet  respectively  are 
as  follows : — 


Woodwork  Primed  only,  bat  with  all 

Wood  and  aiaaa,  Pafatted  Fonr  Coata, 
with  ail  Ironmongery. 

8feetlighta. 

u    :; 

16        „ 

«.  4.         9.  d.     per 

81  9  to  81  Ofootnin. 
880  to  899      „ 
860  to   498      „ 
48  9   to  69  9       „ 
51  8  to  70  0      n 

SfeetUghta. 

16   :; 

«.  4.        t.  d.     per 
85  0  to  48  9bx>fcraxi. 
480  to  609       „ 
59  8   to   74  0       „ 
6i  8  to  89  8       n 
78  8  to  108  0       „ 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDENINQ. 

SnaiU  arid  8lugt,—By  the  former  I  mean  those  with  shells, 
and  by  the  latter  those  which  are  not  provided  with  such  an 
accommodation.  Both  kinds  are  very  rapacious,  and  commit 
sad  havoc  in  a  littie  time  if  their  inroads  are  not  watched. 


Snails  do  not  burrow,  and  therefore  they  are  more  easily  caught. 
Look  for  them  in  the  winter  in  the  chinks  of  walls  and  the 
hollows  of  the  roots  of  old  trees.  If  you  have  Ivy  in  your 
garden  you  will  find  that  it  is  their  favoorite  resort  for  hyber^ 
nating,  and  there  you  will  seldom  look  in  vain.  I  once  collected 
half  a  bushd  of  snails  from  a  wall  which  had  been  covered  with 
Ivy  for  many  years.  The  fact  is  these  creatures  increase  veiy 
fast  in  the  autumn,  when,  as  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  do  much 
injury,  they  are  allowed  to  crawl  with  impunity  in  the  rank  vege- 
tation. The  first  frosts  drive  them  to  their  wmter  quarters,  and 
you  will  find  them  in  large  masses,  sometimes  looking  like  con- 
glomerato  or  plum-pudding  stone.  The  winter,  therefore,  should 
never  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  search  beins  instituted,  so 
that  they  may  be  taken  in  their  retreats  collectively,  by  which 
much  loss  of  time  and  vexation  may  be  prevented  in  spring. 

In  gardens  of  moderate  size  hand-pioVing  is  recommended  as 
the  surest  mode  of  keej^ing  under  both  dugs  and  snails.  This 
may  be  done  in  the  daytime  when  the  weather  Is  moist.  In  the 
kitchen  garden  you  will  find  the  enemy  at  the  stems  of  Lettuces 
and  Oai>bages.  and  in  the  flower  garden  among  the  Box,  or  at 
the  edges  oi  the  torf  which  skirts  the  beds.  Pnotioe  wfll  tell 
you  where  to  look,  and  an  experienced  eye  will  allow  but  a  few 
to  escape,  provided  time  enough  be  given  to  the  work.  As  does 
burrow  in  the  ground  it  will  be  necessary  to  trap  them.  This  is 
done  by  strewing  Odl)bsge  leaves  on  the  spots  they  frequent,  or 
where  their  ravages  are  to  be  feared.  Hancf  pioldng  and  trapping 
wUl  soon  relieve  you  from  the  fears  which  the  amateur  sometunee 
experiences  when  in  early  spring  all  his  handiworks  are  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  In  a  small  garden  they  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  nearly  extirpated;  and  when  we  see  such  lltftie  spots 
covered  with  slimy  traces  we  oondude  that  cerelessnees  oae 
secured  them  an  impunity  and  favoored  their  propegalion* 

It  is  wdl  known  that  powdered  quicklime  is  fatal  to  dugs  if 
it  falls  on  them  in  very  small  quantities.  If  the  land  is  much 
infested  this  remedy  should  be  adopte^  a  still  damp  evening 
being  ohosen  for  the  purpose.  But  this  is  an  untidy  procedure 
for  a  flower  garden;  lime  water  is  more  useable,  ana  may  be 
applied  with  success  at  the  stubby  stems  of  Hollyhocks,  Ac., 
where  the  eye  cannot  eoovenientiy  reach.  But  lime  water  often 
fidk  if  only  once  used,  the  doee  should  theieloie  be  repealed. 
I  have  often  tried  experiments  on  dues  with  lime  water,  and 
sometimes  they  will  oast  off  the  sloni^  and  crawl  away  i^p*- 
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venilT  all  the  liyelier  for  the  izifliction,  bat  if  yon  then  again 
Bprixikle  them  they  soon  die.  A  pieoe  of  qnicUime  as  large  as 
yonr  fist  will  be  enongh  for  a  pail  of  water.  When  it  is  dis- 
BolTed  let  it  settle,  and  ponr-off  the  water  clear. 

Bnt  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  goilty  puties  when  they  are 
in  safe  custody?  This  question  has  sorely  perplexed  many 
gardeners,  especially  those  of  the  gentle  sex.  Ladies  do  not 
like  killing,  and  suoh  substantial  things  as  snails  are  not  de- 
spatched easily. 

I  have  known  persons  whose  gardens  are  bounded  by  green 
fields  throw  all  the  sings  and  snails  oyer  the  walls  to  regale 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbonrs.  This  is  mani- 
festly a  breach  of  the  golden  role;  besides,  our  object  should  be 
to  lessen  the  number  of  injurious  insects  in  the  country.  If  the 
ground  of  the  farmer  is  infested  with  these  creatures  neigh- 
bouring gardens  will  not  esoape.  The  walls  will  be  surely 
though  slowly  scaled,  and  the  foe  will  return  to  the  scene  of 
his  former  pleasures. 

Peas  which  are  now  growing  rapidly  should  be  earthed-up, 
after  which  they  should  be  sticked,  taking  care  to  use  the  shortest 
sticks  for  dwarf-growing  Tarieties.  Sow  for  a  succession  when- 
ever the  last  put  in  are  appearing  through  the  ground.  By 
observing  this  rule  a  constant  supply  of  Green  Peas  may  always 
be  had  during  their  season.  The  same  thing  holds  good  in 
sowing  Beans ;  the  soil  between  the  rows  of  these  should  be 
stirred-  up,  and  a  little  earth  drawn  to  their  stems.  Sow  Badishes 
often  in  wder  to  have  them  young  and  tender ;  and  to  have  a 
succession  of  Spinach  observe  to  sow  as  soon  as  the  last  sowing 
makes  its  appearance  above  ground.  Sow  in  drills  between  the 
rows  of  Peas  and  Beans.  Artichokes  should  now  be  dressed, 
clearing-off  all  superfluous  suckers  and  diffging-in  good  manure 
among  the  stools.  Asparagus  beds  shoma  sliBo  be  forked- up, 
taking  care  in  performing  the  operation  not  to  injure  the  crowns 
of  the  roots.  Where  the  soil  is  dry  and  warm  Kidney  Beans 
might  be  put  in.  Draw  the  drills  rather  shallow,  placing  the 
Beans  about  8  or  4  inches  apart  and  covering  them  about  2  inches 
in  depth.  Let  plantations  of  Strawberries  be  cleared  of  weeds ; 
and  as  the  season  is  drawing  near  when  we  may  expect  a  visit 
from  Gooseberry  caterpillars,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  good  powdered  hellebore  destroys  them.  Whenever  the 
pests  make  their  appearance  take  a  small  muslin  bag  filled  with 
the  powder  and  dust  the  trees  that  are  affected .  Let  the  amateur 
secure  a  sowing  forthwith  of  Scarlet  Bunners,  a  couple  of  rows 
about  6  feet  apart,  and  the  sticks  from  each  row  meeting  over- 
head, as  an  arcade,  have  a  very  good  effect,  and  this  is  altogeUier 
a  serviceable  plan.  Bunners  delight  in  a  rich  soil.  A  couple  of 
rows  about  8  feet  apart  and  runnmg  north  and  south  afford  an 
excellent  situation  between  them  for  a  ndsed  bed  of  Cucumbers. 
A  few  annuals  may  be  sown  in  patches,  such  as  CoUinsias, 
Olarkia,  Ghryseis,  Malope,  Iberis,  Carnation,  and  Dwarf  Poppies. 
The  Mimulus  family,  tne  Forget-me-not,  and  other  useful  little 
plants,  as  also  Pansies,  may  be  transferred  with  balls  to  flll-up 
blanks. 

Mow  lawns,  sweep  walks.  Thoroughly  dress  all  beds  and  bor- 
ders. Prepare  stations  on  lawns  for  extraordinary  specimens  of 
ornamental  plants,  as  large  Fuchsias,  €freraniums,  and  Veronicas, 
^. ;  drainage  in  the  bottom  and  good  turfy  meUow  compost 
above.  Trim  and  prune  all  climbers  on  out-door  trellises,  and 
prepare  stations  to  nll-up  blanks.  As  Crocuses  and  other  bulbs 
will  now  be  on  the  wane,  patches  of  bieimials  which  have  stood 
the  winter  may  be  planted  close  beside  them.  When  the  annuals 
are  decked  the  bulbs,  if  necessary,  may  be  removed  at  the  same 
time.— W.  Ebaxb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  AND  PBBSENT  WEEKS. 

XXTOHBN  OABDXN. 

Ox  Friday  morning  the  thermometer  renstered  6^  of  frost,  a 
sufficiently  low  temperature  to  cut-off  the  rotatoes  which  were 
through  if  the  ground  had  not  been  dust  dry  and  the  plants 
somewhat  sheltered.  Plants  that  were  through  the  ^oxmd  in 
the  open  field  were  much  injured.  The  same  variety  on  a 
border  facing  south  and  sheltered  by  a  boarded  fence  was 
sliffhtly  injured,  while  plants  on  an  east  border  sheltered  by  a 
wall  were  not  touched  in  the  least,  proving  that  the  heat  re- 
tained by  the  wall  in  the  day  is  given  out  at  night,  and  is  a 
protection  to  tender  plants. 

We  have  Cauliflower  plants  ready  to  plant  out.  The  seeds 
were  sown  early  in  a.  hotbed,  and  the  plants  have  been  prioked- 
out  in  boxes,  care  having  been  taken  vhat  they  had  no  serious 
check  to  their  growth.  The  ground  is  dry,  and  drying  east  winds 
are  prevalent,  so  that  it  will  be  much  better  to  wait  until  rain 
oome,  but  if  the  plants  are  removed  carefully  from  the  boxes 
and  planted  in  freshly-drawn  drills  with  a  trowel  they  will  not 
receive  any  serious  check.  Some  persons  would  pall  suoh  plants 
up  without  any  care  of  the  fibrous  roots,  and  plant  them  with 
a  dibber;  this  would  not  make  so  much  difference  in  warm 
showery  weatiier,  but  in  such  weather  a?  we  have  had  recently 
success  would  be  problematical. 

Early  Peas  are  in  full  blossom,  at  least  William  I.  (Laxton); 


it  is  much  earlier  than  Alpha  of  the  same  raiser,  and  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  of  early  Peas  for  exhibition.  The  podg 
are  very  large  and  of  a  deep  green.  Taber's  Perfection,  the  oest 
strain  we  ever  had  of  Sangster's,  used  to  be  our  favourite,  but 
it  is  <mte  displaced  now.  Blue  Peter  is  about  eight  days  later 
than  William  L,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  dwarf 
Peas  that  has  yet  been  introduced,  and  is  sure  to  become  a 
favourite  for  small  gardens.  It  will  do  very  well  without  sticks, 
but  if  a  few  sprays  can  be  stuck  in  (about  a  foot  high)  it  will  bo 
better. 

Veaetable  Marrows  should  be  potted  singly  in  6-inch  pots ;  if 
this  nas  been  done  and  the  plimts  are  thriving,  preparationB 
should  be  made  to  plant  them  out.  In  the  north  it  is  neoessa^ 
to  throw-up  a  ridge  of  manure  to  raise  a  gentle  heat  in  the  bed. 
and  when  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots  plant  out 
and  cover  with  a  hand-light  untii  they  are  established.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  the  market  growers  sow  their  seeds 
in  the  open  groxmd  late  in  May,  and  cut  abundant  crops.  In 
private  gardens  three  or  four  plants  will  be  sufficient  for  a  large 
family,  and  it  is  little  trouble  to  sow  in  heat  and  plant  out  under 
hand-lights  on  any  rich  soil. 

We  have  kept  the  hoes  well  at  work,  and  the  ground  is  very 
loose  on  the  surfaoe.  thirsting  for  rain,  which  would  be  verv 
acceptable  both  for  tne  tanks  and  all  crops  in  the  open  ground. 
Planted  Bunner  and  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans.  Hoed  and  earthed- 
up  Broad  Beans. 

VBUIT  AXD  roBGixa  Honsxs. 
PtntfriM.— We  never  strive  to  raise  any  houses  to  a  partioulai 
temperature  by  artificial  heat.  Some  gardeners  will  insist  on 
the  thermometer  being  kept  at  the  same  height  at  a  given  hour 
of  the  night.  It  is  well  to  allow  a  margin  of  8*^  or  4°  for  varia- 
tions of  temperature  outside.  At  the  present  season  a  Pine 
house  may  run  up  to  00°  after  it  has  been  shut  up  in  the  after-» 
noon  with  but  Utile  assistance  from  fire  heat,  ana  on  the  follow- 
ing day  a  change  in  the  weather  would  necessitate  much  firing 
to  raise  the  temperature  to  80^  at  the  same  hour.  Under  suoh 
circumstances  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  the  thermometer  to 
stand  at  the  same  height  at  8  or  9  p.m.  In  the  first  instance  15'* 
would  be  a  proper  temperature  at  9  p.m.,  and  in  the  latter  7(f 
would  be  high  enough.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  overwatei 
Pine  plants,  and  especially  those  pleats  approaohing  to  ripeness. 
It  would  be  bad  management  to  iJlow  suoh  plants  to  become 
so  d^  that  the  soil  cracked  away  from  the  sides  of  the  pots ; 
if  ordinary  care  is  taken  there  wm  not  be  much  danger  of  this, 
but  there  is  very  great  risk  of  the  phmts  suffering  from  the  soil 
being  over-moist.  In  the  early  period  of  our  Pine-growing  ex- 
perience the  bottom  heat  used  «>  be  a  oonsiderable  souroe  of 
trouble,  and  the  beds  were  frequently  tumed  over.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Even  if  but  little  new  material  was  added  to  the  beds, 
turning  them  over  would  alone  raise  the  temperature  from  80^ 
to  100°  or  more,  and  this  excitement  acted  mjuriously  on  the 

Slants.  We  now  find  that  hj  having  the  plunging  material  of 
MS  depth,  and  not  turning  it  over  so  often,  a  more  equable  tem- 
perature can  be  maintained  from  hot- water  pipes  underneath, 
and  undue  excitement  is  avoided.  We  also  warn  growers  to  be 
careful  how  they  introduce  fresh  stock  to  their  houses  if  their 
own  plants  are  clean.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  new  variety  of 
Pine  Apple  requires  to  be  introduced.  Queen  and  Smooth- 
leaved  Cayenne  will  hold  their  own  for  many  years  to  oome. 
Should  any  plant  become  infested  with  scale  remove  it  to  a  house 
by  itself,  and  hand-wash  with  strong  soft-soap  water  as  hot  as 
the  hand  can  bear  it.  Air  the  houses  cautiously  when  cold 
winds  are  blowing.  Queens  are  changing  colour,  and  others 
swelling  rapidly.  When  the  fruit  is  m  the  earliest  stages  of 
development  weak  guano  or  any  other  manure  water  may  be 
given  at  each  alternate  watering,  but  not  when  the  fruit  is  ap- 
proaching the  ripening  stage,  as  it  often  causes  it  to  beoome 
Dlaok  at  tne  core. 

Ououniber  and  Melon  Houses. — ^All  experienced  gardeners 
know  how  much  drying  east  winds  favour  the  development  of 
aphides  and  other  insect  pests  out  of  doors ;  inside  tney  also 
increase  freely.  On  their  first  appearance  means  must  be  at  once 
taken  for  their  destruction.  It  nas  been  necessary  to  fumigate 
both  Melons  and  Cucumbers  for  green  fly.  Much  care  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  leaves  of  Melon  plants  will  not  stand  a  strong  dose 
of  smoke.  The  plants  are  also  syringed  to  destroy  red  spider ; 
painting  the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur  is  of  no  use,  as  the 
leaves  will  not  stand  so  much  of  the  fumes  as  the  red-skins. 
We  recommend  painting  the  pipes  with  sulphur  in  vineries, 
because  year  after  year  we  have  proved  that  the  red  spider  can 
be  killed  without  injuring  the  Vine  leaves.  Witii  a  magnifier 
we  have  seen  them  hanginp^  in  the  down^  substance  underneath 
the  leaves  dead  next  morning  after  the  pipes  wercpainted.  We 
must  tell  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  who  writes  in  last  week's  number,  that 
we  do  not  recommend  this  practice  "  because  our  fathers  did 
it,"  but  because  we  do  know  that  a  house  of  Vines  can  be  freed 
from  the  pest  by  doing  so.  We  have  been  thinning-out  and 
training  the  growths  of  Melon  plants.  It  is  a  great  evu  to  allow 
the  house  to  become  crowded  with  leaves.  An  experienced 
grower  knows  how  many  growths  to  pinch  out  in  the  early  stage   . 
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of  the  plant's  life.  Some  sorts  require  maoli  more  thinning- 
out  than  others.  Plants  that  are  trained  to  a  trellis  have  a 
oentre  stem  and  a  number  of  side  shoots;  as  a  rule  every 
alternate  side  growth  oa^ht  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  shoot  on 
which  fruit  is  set  should  be  stopped  two  leaves  beyond  the  fruit ; 
all  after-growths  to  be  stoppea  at  one  leaf. 

Orchard  House, — Here  it  has  been  necessary  to  maJce  a  fresh 
azranffement,  the  trees,  which  were  placed  in  thickly  to  set  their 
fruit,  nad  become  overcrowded.  In  the  first  place,  all  trees  on 
which  little  or  no  fruit  had  set  were  removed  out  of  doors. 
Plums  have  set  well,  but  Pears  very  badly.  When  Pear  trees 
are  in  flower  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  the  ventilators  should  also  be  kept  open  a  little  at 
night.  If  it  is  necessary  to  shut  them  owing  to  frosts,  open  as 
«arlv  as  possible  in  the  morning.  The  trees  which  have  been 
kept  in-doors  are  mostly  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums.  The 
fruit  on  most  of  the  trees  has  been  thinned,  leaving  three  times 
as  many  as  will  be  allowed  to  ripen.  Pinched  the  growths  closely 
back  on  Plum  trees,  as  they  are  as  large  as  required.  The  trees 
are  thoroughly  syringed  night  and  morning,  freely  supplied  with 
water  at  the  roots,  and  it  has  also  been  necessary  to  fumigate  to 
destroy  aphis. 

OBEEKHOUSB  AND  CONSEBVATOBT. 

In  houses  where  the  largest  proportion  of  the  plants  consists 
of  those  of  a  softwooded  character  there  is  very  much  more 
re-arranging  required.  Cyclamens  and  Cinerarias  are  now  past, 
and  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  &o.,  taJce  their  place.  These 
have  had  sticks  placed  to  the  flower  stems  and  the  houses  fumi- 
gated to  destroy  fly. 

A  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe  as  to  potting  Stage  and 
Fanoy  Pelargoniums.  In  many  instances  that  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  these  plants  have  been  ovarpotted.  Toung  plants 
that  were  struck  from  outtings  last  summer  will  flower  better 
and  ripen  the  wood  muoh  more  satisfactorUv  if  the  pots  in 
which  tiiey  flower  are  not  more  than  5  inches  in  diameter. 
Noble  spedmens,  6  feet  in  diameter,  flower  well,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  the  best  quality,  in  8-inch  pots :  larger  than  this  is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  positively  injurious.  This  implies  to  both 
the  Stage  and  Fancy  section ;  the  first  require  a  tew  sticks  to 
hM  up  the  trusses,  the  latter  are  better  without  them.  It  is 
necesBsxy  to  keep  a  sharp  look*out  for  all  plants  that  are  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  red  spider,  and  to  syringe  them  daily. 

VXOWEB  OABDBN. 

All  bedding  plants  are  now  being  hardened-ofif.  The  hardiest 
are  in  turf  pits,  the  more  tender  in  heated  pits  and  glass  frames. 
The  lights  are  removed  entirely  in  the  day,  and  this  is  a  matter 
not  at  all  well  attended  to  in  snu^  gardens;  sometimes  the 
lights  are  not  removed  until  midday;  this  we  witnessed  the 
other  day;  a  frame  fall  of  bedding  Calceolarias  was  shot-up 
olosely  until  nearly  2  p.v.,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plants 
l>etokened  that  this  was  no  unusual  treatment.  Our  own  Cal- 
oeolarias  are  now  in  open  trenches,  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  cover  them  at  night.  Spring-flowering  bulbs  are  nearly  over ; 
the  Hyacinths  were  very  unsatisfactory,  the  flowers  being 
damaged  by  wind  and  rain.  The  beds  are  now  being  cleared  of 
their  occupants,  manured,  and  dug  for  the  summer  bedding. 
Planting  the  last  of  the  Gladiolus;  we  do  not  like  to  be  later 
than  the  first  week  in  May,  as  very  late  planting  does  not  give 
the  bulbs  a  good  chance  to  ripen.  The  Bose  maggot  is  now 
active ;  armed  with  a  pin  an  active  lad  makes  short  work  of 
them.  There  must  be  no  delay,  otherwise  the  very  best  buds 
will  be  destroyed.— J.  Douolas. 

PBOVINCIAL   HOBTICULTUBAL   EXHIBITIONS- 

[SaciwTAitiss  win  oblige  us  by  informing  ns  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held.  Although  we  oannot  report 
them  fully,  we  shall  readily  note  anything  especially  excellent, 
and  we  wish  for  information  on  such  speoialities  to  be  sent 
tons.] 
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OloaMrter  and  Ghalt«Qhftm 7 

Olaagoir Sud    9 

Bftth  IS 

Boyal  Jbtuj 18 

CMmbrMftMhir*   90 

Boyal  Hortiealtona  of  InUmd  . .  91 

Kaaoheiter 9ik>  V 

BoalhampUm  96 

Blaeklmni 96, 96,  tnd  97 

Devoa  aod  Exeter  90 


Oksgow  sod  West  of  Sootbna  ..    3 

Undorellft ^ 8 

6t.  AosteU 8  esd    4 

Corentry  end  Werwioksfaire 8 

BalheadWestof  England  ..8 to  19 
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Leeds 10, 11,  and  19 

GIonoeeterandOheheDhaia 11 

Soyel  OzfbTdaUxe 16 

Oheiteesr 17 

BQrtoa-oa.Treot.. 17 

Thome 17 

Jereer 17 

Onillrord 17 

York  17, 18,Kndl9 

Fenno7 16 

Nottingham 9i 

B.H.&  of  IielaBd  95 

Oembridgeehiie 95 

Theiford    i 96 

Ipewieh  end  B.  of  Em^leod  95  «&d  96 

Devon  end  Biefter  (Boeee) 96 

SOandJnly    1 


WiUiam  Ball,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.— 5««a*7  List  of 
New  J  Beautiful,  and  Rare  Plants, 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.— Cota- 
logue  of  Bedding  Plants,  Florists*  Flowers,  <ie, 

J.  Linden,  Ghent,  BQ\^Jxm.— Catalogue  of  Stove  and  Qreen- 
house  Plants,  Orchids,  Palms,  Ferns,  New  and  Bare  Plants,  Jo. 


TBADE  CATALOGUES  BBOBIYBD. 

George  White,  8,  Moss  Street,  Paislsy.— Cato2o^ti«  of  Florists 
Wlotoers,  Serbaceous,  and  Bedding-out  PUmts. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
It  is  particularly  requested  that  no  eommunieation  be  ad- 
dressed privately  to  either  of  the  Editors  of  this  JToumaL 
All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  **  Tha 
Editors,"  or  to  **  The  Publisher."  Great  delay  often  arisM 
when  this  rule  is  departed  from. 
Coireepondents  should  not  mix  ap  on  the  faae  ahaet  queitioaf 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  oa  Fonltiy  and  Bee  sub- 
jeets,  and  should  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  threa 
questions  at  onee.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

GBA.PB8  NOT  SwxLUHa  {Csnado), — No  wonder.  Four  onl  of  emrj  fite 
of  the  berries  ahoold  heve  been  eat  away  as  eoon  as  they  irare  ee  large  ai 
small  peas.  Thin  the  bunehee  at  onoe,  and  water  the  roota  eoaioasly  omee 
a*weelc.  The  roots  eanaot  supply  eaoagb  eap  to  goeh  maMee  of  beczieBt  so 
some  of  &em  ere  "  epoited.'* 

GooflVBBRKT  CkTKurtULUSM  [A  Ttppsrarff  ^afteeHler).— Best  them  witb 
white  hellebore  powder,  syringe  the  XMKt  dey  with  water,  and  repeat  the  treat- 
ment if  needed.  Whoever  told  yon  tW  epeat  tannora'  baik  killed  his  boahes 
either  said  "  the  thing  that  is  not,"  or  moat  have  applied  it  foil  of  the 
tanning  liqaor. 

HOLI.T  Leayks  BiecoLOuaai)  (Croydoft).— The  brownish  yeUow  patehes 
on  the  old  leaves  of  the  Common  Holly  eo  prevalent  this  year  are  eaosed  tgr 
the  grabs  of  a  very  small  fly  having  only  two  wings,  Phytonataa  Hieis. 

Zonal  and  Ooloubxd  QBBANnncs  {H,  <?.).— Botanieally  they  are  Petar- 
goniams,  among  the  oommani^  Geranioms.  There  are  many  eolomred 
portraite  of  Pelargoniams  in  the  baok  Totomes  of  "  The  Florist  and  Pomo- 
bwlBt.''  We  do  not  think  the  leaves  though  Tamiehed  weald  retain  their 
eolonr:  yon  ean  easily  tiy.  There  is  no  pnhlieaUon  diieoting  how  to  prodoM 
bright-hned  leaves. 

PsAT  (T.  Nieol).—Th»  speeimea  ie  mere  fael  veat,  and  will  not  do  far 
potting  porpoeea.  Write  to  those  who  adrertise  Beigate  peat  aoil,  eneloee 
some  postage  stamps  and  adireoted  envelope,  and  ask  for  a  samole :  yon  will 
then  be  able  to  Jadge  for  yoarself  whether  any  peat  near  yon  is  like  it. 

APFI.V  Blossohs  Eillkd  {A.  if  .)•— Night  frosts  and  keen  winds  have  kQIed 
the  blossoms,  and  torned  the  edges  of  tlw  leaflets  brown. 

PiuNTnfo  A  OiaouLAB  Bed  (An  Inoulrer).— Diseard  the  Tom  Thumb 
Gtoranlnm,  and  plant  two  rows  of  Ch>lden  Feather  outside  the  Beet  Instead  of 
one.  Both  the  Oolden  Feather  and  Lobelia  should  be  mneh  eloeer  together 
than  yon  propose.  Fonr  to  six  inehes  is  a  suitable  distanee.  Bemember  that 
yonr  objeet  snonld  be  to  maintain  a  oompaet  mass  of  ooloor,  and  to  eoneeal 
the  'Whole  of  the  soxfaoe  as  qolekly  as  possible. 

PauNiNO  Bbioa  obaoilu  and  praAKiDAUS  (If.).— These  shooUl  have 
been  pmned  in  ICaroh,  bat  it  may  be  done  now,  oatting-in  all  the  iiteger 
htf ities  of  growth  so  as  to  prodaoe  eompaot  plants,  we  oat  eaeh  strOTg 
shoot  of  last  year  to  within  9  or  8  inehes  of  its  base,  leaving  the  smaU  spray 
all  over  the  plant,  removing  only  the  irregalarities  of  growth,  and  foaemlng 
the  plante  into  oompaet  pyramids.  We  have  X.  giasllis  in  the  bodi  as  well 
•s  the  pyramidal  form. 

Bannnco  Gbbaniuks  Brora  (4laia).— ft^oin  the  stem  sent  we  ace  vnaUa 
to  aesi^  a  reasoii  for  the  plani'e  dying.  It  was  perfeotly  healthy.  If  there 
was  diseaee  at  all  it  was  lower  down  on  the  atem  within  the  aoil,  arising  from 
injury  in  potting  or  patting-in  the  eattlngs.  This  would  produee  deeaj  aaC 
destioy  the  stem. 

GLAzuia  CacniiBBB  LxauTS  and  OaamHousBS  (B.  D.  2>.).— We  have 
both  "  bntt  Jointe  "  and  laps.  The  water  in  wet  windy  weather  eomes  tn  aft 
the  "  butt "  Joints  as  If  thxoagh  a  sieve,  whilst  with  lape  in  the  heavleel  reina 
and  most  windy  weather  we  have  no  drip.  The  laps  are  not  less  than  an  eig^ith 
nor  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inoh.  In  fonr  winters  we  have  not  had  a 
oraoked  pane  of  glass,  but  in  other  structures  with  laps  of  fully  half  an  ind& 
the  erncked  and  broken  panes  were  many. 

OiCTX  (Idem).— There  is  no  work  speoially  deroted  to  these.  The  **  Oaadle 
plant "  was,  we  think,  some  kind  of  Oaetue,  but  we  do  not  know  one  by  that 
name.  The  Gaoti  are  now  reterred  to  Epiphyllnm,  of  whieh  Aiskermanni,  an- 
gnillgerum,  BarbaasonH,  erenatnm,  orenatam  sanguinenm,  flagel]ifonie» 
Jenkmsli,  ICallissonii,  Mallissonil  roseum,  epeioaissimum,  speetosum,  sped- 
osum  superbom,  truncatum;  vara.  atbO'vioiaoenm,  anrantiaeum,  Bxld^ail» 
Buokerianum,  Bnaeellianum,  Salmoaeom  rabtom,  splendene,  and  violaeeaai, 
enperbam  are  good.    They  may  be  had  of  most  of  the  prinelpal  nursetymea. 

SaUbburia  atcantifolza  ( Wm.  T.).— It  Ls  only  natural  for  the  '*  f oUaga  to 
turn  yellow  and  fall  off  in  autumn."  It  is  deeidooos  and  a  handsome  tree. 
It  will  now  be  starting  into  growth,  and  will  continue  in  leef  until  autumn, 
and  from  thence  to  A^l  or  Hey  will  be  leaflees.  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
if  the  female  plant  has  been  introduced  or  has  produced  fruit.  Tht  male  and 
female  flowers  are  borne  on  different  trees.  It  has  been  enggested  tiiat  the 
readiest  way  to  secure  Crnlt  would  be  to  graft  female  ehoote  on  the  male 
plant.  Tour  plant  ie  healthy  if  it  only  loae  us  leaves  in  autumn.  A  light,  rUti, 
loamy  soil  free  of  stagnant  water,  with  a  aheiteied  position,  is  all  it  needai 

Apple  Blossoxs'  OaniOAX.  Bats  (OreAardict).— The  middle  of  Maj  Is 
nsually  the  fatal  time,  if  night  froele  or  other  ungenial  weaUier  then  oeenr. 
In  South  Devon  they  oonaider  the  oritioal  days  are  the  17th,  ISth,  and  UHh  of 
Hey.  The  Idfch  happens  to  be  St.  Dunstan's  day,  so  the  popular  legend  is 
that  he,  having  a  large  brewing  of  ale,  bargained  with  Satan  to  Mi^ritt  the 
Apple  blossoms  on  those  days,  so  that  cdder  being  eearee  ale  mi^t  be  dear. 

Insect  IsPEsmia  Mtbtle  (G.  FT.).— The  iceeet  on  the  Myrtle  lettripa. 
which  may  be  destroyed  by  syxinging  the  pleate  laid  on  their  stdee,  aad 
taming  them  round  so  as  to  wet  thorouj^y  the  under  ddee  of  the  hiuiai, 
employing  a  eolation  of  soft  soap,  8  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water,  at  a  tcaa> 
pesatore  of  90'  to  100°.  Bepeat  in  aboat  a  week,  taking  eare  to  keep  the 
eolation  from  the  soil,  and  to  wash  the  pots  clean  if  any  Is  squirted  on 
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FitiM  ft  pi«oe  of  nekoTor  tha  pot,  it  will  keep  the  liquid  from  the  ioO  and  pots. 
The  Vlnee  yon  aeaat  not  Bjiixige  with  the  eoft-eoftp  Bolatlon,  bat  iUl  the  hooae 
with  nnoke,  em|dojlng  the  best  quality  oi  tobeeoo  paper,  and  fllUng  the  house 
so  that  a  plant  eannot  be  seen  from  the  outside,  taking  oare  to  have  the  foliage 
of  the  Ylnes  and  plants  dry.  bat  the  floor  of  the  hoose  wet.  Ohoose  a  ealm 
evening,  shattioff  tha  hoaae  op  olosaly.  The  f  omigation  will  need  to  be  repeated 
in  three  or  foor  days,  and  again  in  a  week  if  neoessaiy.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
moister. 

Ciif»T.T.TA  Tbsatmxht  (CasMlIiM).— The  plants,  now  that  they  are  making 
frsfdk  growth,  shoold  be  well  snpplied  with  water,  never  aUowiiig  them  to 
beeome  diy ;  In  faet,  if  the  drainage  is  good  the  supply  oan  hsfdUy  be  too 
iilMKal,  bot  ears  mast  be  taken  that  the  soil  do  not  become  sodden  by 
frsquent,  hsayy,  needless  waterings,  otherwise  the  plants  will  deeay,  the 
foliage  beeome  yellow,  and  the  flower  bads  fall  in  winter.  It  is  well  to  pre- 
serve a  moist  atmorahere  and  to  syringe  the  plants  twiee  daily ;  afford  shade 
from  bright  son,  which  should  be  continoed  throughout  the  sommer.  The 
sun  fUling  powtrfolly  on  the  leaves  whilst  wet  eaoses  them  to  spot.  After 
the  flower  bods  are  set  the  plant  should  be  kept  oool,  and  when  growth  is 
eomplete  moisture  should  be  discontinued. 

BBsmn  EooHAAis  AUkzowick  {R,  J.).->It  should  be  rested  for  six  to  eight 
weeks  In  a  cooler,  drier  atmosphere,  and  Ught  position,  and  when  placed  in 
h«»t  and  moisture  the  plants  usually  flower  in  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

ABmeiA  OKaxmLAVA.  OcJi.T(mB  (A  Lady  Amateur).— Sow  is  the  proper  time 
to  repot  it  unless  it  is  in  flower.  It  is  best  to  repot  it  before  it  starts  into 
gnmtii ;  or  if  rspotting  be  delayed  until  the  plant  is  in  flower,  repot  as  soon 
as  the  flowering  is  paat  and  the  berries  set.  Bemove  only  the  loo«e  soil,  and 
rstum  the  plant  to  the  same  sise  of  pot  or  one  a  little  larger.  Equal  parts 
of  tarty  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  sixth  of  silver  sand  will  grow 
it  welL  It  ought  now  to  be  flowering  in  order  to  prodoce  berries  for  next 
winter.    Keep  moist,  but  avoid  making  the  soil  sodden. 

GzjkzmG  (J.  P.,  Yort^,/^Thm  mode  of  glazing  resembles  in  a  grsat  measure  one 
tiwk  the  late  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Chelsea  Norsery  pointed  out  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  The  glaalng'ban  were  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  instead  of  a  bed  of 
soft  patty  on  which  to  place  and  fix  the  square,  a  thick  coating  of  paint  was  put 
<m,ssid  while  it  was  wet  the  glass  was  put  in  its  place,  and  a  rather  thick  coatmg 
of  paint  flUed-in  the  space  above.  The  only  difference  between  that  plan  and 
the  one  yoa  recommend  is,  that  no  tacks  were  used.  A  plant  house  glazed  in 
that  way  had  been  in  use  some  time,  but  it  evidently  hs4  not  fully  answered 
all  that  was  required  of  it,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  copied  elsewhere. 
The  tacks,  however,  will  certainly  be  Oseful,  but  there  may  be  mistakes  with 
th«m;  for  we  saw  a  ease,  soon  after  the  laxge  squares  of  glass  became  fashion- 
able, of  a  builder  anxioas  to  improve  the  appearsoce  of  the  glazing  of  some 
pits  he  had  put  op,  and  where  the  glass  did  not  lie  level ;  he  put  in  afew  tacks 
to  partly  mass  downthaglassso  as  tobemnrelevnlaadunilorai.andspparaDt^ 
succeeded  in  doing  so  without  injozy  to  the  glass,  but  the  next  day  almost  sU 
the  squares  so  treated  were  cracked  across.  We  do  not  expect  this  will  ocoor 
with  the  plan  yoa  recommended,  but  tight  pressing  must  be  avoided.  We 
may  say  that  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  exp^ence  with  glazing,  done  by  all 
the  squares  attdiog-ap  from  ue  bottom  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  bar.  This  does 
very  well  for  new  work;  very  little  puttj  is  needed,  but  it  is  awkward  to 
repair  such  lights,  and  fixing  slips  of  wood  on  to  take  the  place  of  putty  does 
not  answer  well,  as  the  wet  gets  in,  and  the  frequent  fastening  to  the  bar 
by  nails  or  screws  tends  to  destroy  it.  We  may  mention  to  all  who  con- 
template making  nEperiments  in  glazing,  that  the  glazing-bar  ought  to  be 
painted,  and  in  doing  oo  let  the  paint  extend  at  least  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
over  the  glass  on  eadi  akia.  so  as  to  make  a  water-tight  Joint  at  tha  place. 
Even  in  the  ordinary  way  of  glazing  this  is  necessary,  as  potty  shrinks  in  the 
drying,  or  it  may  be  the  timber  does  so,  and  leavee  an  opening  for  the  wet  to 
get  in.  We  hardly  think  any  of  the  modes  of  jdaaing  lively  to  be  recom- 
manded  will  tntirrly  dispenie  with  paint,  much  as  we  wish  tiuj  could  do  so. 

Pa&abxts  om  aniuifiuM  (Bi^ou).— The  nlant  growing  on  the  stem  of  your 
Bijoa  Oeranimn  is  Orobanche  elatlor,  Tall  firoom-Bape. 

OucuuBBB  VanxT  Dampzmo  {B.  0,  P.).— The  cause  is  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture with  too  moist  an  atmosphere.  Give  them  a  brliksr  bottom  heat  and 
more  top  heat,  admitting  air  carefolly,  but  take  csrs  to  avoid  a  chill.  In 
sprinkUng,  syringing  ll|^Mj,  and  watering,  use  water  of  the  same  tempera- 
tore  as  the  house,  or  about  TV*.  See  what  Mr.  Doioglas  has  written  on  Ca- 
somber  treatment  in  a  late  number  of  the  JovmaL 

Ebectino  ▲  Lkam-to  PEA.CH  HovBB  {Chm.  Broome).— YoKtt  wall  will 
answer  well  for  the  erection  of  a  Peach  house,  having  trees  against  the  wall 
and  others  in  pots,  or  planted  out  In  float.  To  accommodate  two  rows  of 
trees  in  front,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  back  wall,  yoa  will  need  a  vide 
house.  The  first  row  of  trees  should  not  be  nsarsr  the  back  wall  than  tf  feet, 
and  between  that  and  the  next  row  allow  6  feat,  with  2  feat  6  inches  to  the 
front  wall,  making  the  width  18  feat  6  inches.  The  front  wall  we  should 
have  8  feet  high,  and  3  feet  6  inches  of  front  lights,  opening  the  entire  length 
of  the  house,  ninged  to  the  top  plate,  and  opened  by  lever  and  cranks.  The 
roof  to  have  top  lights  2  feet  8  inches  wide  the  entire  length  of  the  house, 
and  hinged  to  the  top  wall  plate,  opening  throughout  the  length  by  means  of 
cranks  and  lever.  We  presume  yoa  do  not  propose  to  give  more  fire  heat 
than  a  little  in  spring  to  keep  out  frost  and  secure  a  dry  atmosphere  at 
blossoming  time,  and  in  autumn  to  ripen  the  wood,  for  which  two  rows  of 
4-incfa  pipes  i^ong  the  front  of  the  house  will  be  suflloient.  The  trees  should 
be  6  feet  apart  in  quincunx  order. 

EmoRATiMa  (iliusioiM).— We  never  advise;  it  reqoires  more  Information 
than  we  pgHaesSi  We  have  known  gardeners  do  well  in  Victoria,  but  yon  had 
better  write  to  tha  Emigration  Commissioners;  they  will  givo  you  full  in- 
formation. 

Oattltbksia  psocuxbshb  (Mrt.  If.).— Its  only  Eogllsh  name  is  Trailing 
Oaoltheria,  and  it  was  named  in  bonour  of  Dr.  Gaoithier,  a  Canadian  phy- 
sician and  botanist.  By  the  Canadians  It  is  called  *'  Partridge  Berries**  and 
**  Mountain  Tea,"  being  used  as  a  superior  substitute  for  ordinary  China  tea. 
It  was  cultivated  mora  than  a  eentory  ago  by  Philip  MiUer.  Any  florist 
souid  snpnly  yoa  with  a  plant  for  1«.  or  Is.  64.  We  know  of  no  plant  called 
Ingoermouoe.    If  yon  sent  a  flower  we  might  identify  it. 

"  Two  KiMOS  OF  Gxu.8S-onTTBR8  were  offered  by  us— the  Patent  Glass-cutter, 
at  6s.  6d,  and  the  Adamantine- wheel  Glass-cutter,  at  ls.6<l.,the  sale  of  which 
has  been  since  stopped  by  the  patentee.  When  we  sent  the  Patent  Cutter 
ooi  at  Sf.  6<l.  we  offered  to  reset  the  wheeL  if  the  cutter  was  returned,  for  the 
Bom  of  6(2.,  and  we  can  still  do  so.  The  Adamantine-wheel  Glaas-cutter 
being  only  an  imitation  of  its  better  rival,  has  no  provision  for  re-sharpening, 
and  therefore  when  the  wheel  is  worn  out  is  worthless.  Is  your  correspondent 
(C.  Noflton,  p.  188)  confounding  the  two  glaas-eutters  ?  If  he  was  soppUed 
lriiha5f.6d.oBtter»aadwillx«tnmittous,weshaU  havemneh  pteasoxeln 


resetting  tha  whed  for  him;  bat  we  are  sonry  if  it  was  anAdaaanttaa  Oottart 
for  we  are  unable  to  repair  it.— I>ick  Badcltytb  ft  Go." 

Bois  zxMOBTU.  {Upnor  CosCls).— It  is  Ezythiina  glauca,  or  Glaoooua- 
Isaved  Coral  Tree. 

Gnsm  Flt  on  Wall  Boaxs  (IC  IS.  H.).— Boses  trahied  against  a  wait 
are  frequently  more  Sable  to  the  attack  of  green  fly,  often  from  their  roota 
being  too  dry;  and  sometimes  owing  to  their  posidon,  they  do  not  get  tha 
beneflt  of  a  free  dreoiatlon  of  eir  and  vain  on  ttieir  foliage.  The  fkee  use  tt 
dear  water  with  a  gasden  englns,  or,  if  that  is  not  sufflelent,  water  at  120°  to 
140°  of  tsmpemtoie,  with  soft  soap  added  at  the  rato  of  an  ounce  to  tw» 
gallons,  using  elearwater  afterwards,  will  generally  put  an  end  to  tlie  depreda- 
tions of  the  insect.  But  all  Boses  against  walls  wiould  be  supplied  with  good 
mulching,  and  with  liquid  manure  whenever  there  is  any  tendenoy  to  grsenfly. 

Bkbt  TwSLTi  Tea  Boas  vob  Comsbbtatobt  (A.  B.).— Souvenir  d'bn 
Ami,  Madame  Willermoz,  Nlphetos,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Boule  d'Or,  Adam, 
Louise  de  Savoie,  Madame  Brnvy,  Souvenir  d'Xlise,  Pwle  de  Lyon,  Homtoa 
or  Catherine  Mermet,  Yioomtesse  de  Cases. 

Six  Cluebino  Bosbs  tob  Boor  or  Consxbtatobt  (Idem),  —  Marichal 
Nld,  Globe  de  Dijon,  CAUoe  Voiestiar,  CUmbtng  JDevoniensis,  Lamarque* 
Jane  Hardy  or  Madame  Triflei 

Gbbamium  Lbatbs  6»ovnu>  {T.  (7.).— The  leaves  are  crumpled  and  spotted 
owing  to  a  moist  and  cold  atmofqphsse,  espeslaUy  at  niglit,  with  too  little  afar. 
Give  more  air,  leaving  a  little  on  at  night,  so  as  to  prevent  the  deposition  of 
moisture  on  the  leaves.  The  sun  falling  powerftQly  on  them  whilst  wet 
causes  them  to  spot.  Have  them  dry  by  giving  ur  before  the  sun  shines 
powerfullv  on  them,  admitting  air  and  light  freely.  See  that  the  soil  in 
sweet  and  the  drslnage  good.  Moie  heat  with  less  moisture  immediately  on 
the  plants  will  afford  yoa  a  rsmedy. 

AzALBA  iMvnm  FALLnia  (7.  W.  L.).—Ooo.tian9  the  plants  in  the  vlaei7, 
qprix&Ung  them  overhead  twice  daily,  bot  not  heavily,  watering  only  to  ke» 
the  soil  moist.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  plants  are  dying  or  dead,  probably 
from  being  supplied  with  water,  which  has  caused  the  decay  of  the  root-stem. 
.Avoid  watering  upon  the  stem,  and  keep  it  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  pot. 
If  the  plants  leqaire  repotting  do  so  now,  loosening  the  sides  of  the  ball,  and 
giving  only  a  small  shift,  employing  sandy  peat.  They  should  remain  in  the 
vinery  until  the  buds  are  est,  and  then  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and  more  airy 
structure. 

Pbixula  pznbnszb  Sxxd  Sowna  (Idm).— Drain  a  pot  well,  place  over  the 
drainage  an  inch  of  the  roufj^er  parts  of  the  compost,  whldi  may  be  equal 
parts  tinriy  loam,  sandy  peat,  leaf  soil,  and  silver  sand,  filling  the  pots  to 
within  half  an  inchof  the  rim  ;  make  smooth,  and  scatter  the  seeds  evenly, 
covering  with  an  eighth  of  an  inoh  of  fine  solL  Stand  in  a  hotbed,  and  kesb 
moist,  and  nsar  the  glass  after  the  plants  appear.  Prick-off  in  pans  an  loch 
sjpart  when  in  the  rough  leaf,  and  pot-off  singly  when  flt. 

Nambs  or  Plants  (Bse.  J.  SsMth).-Ompha]odes  vema,  Blue  Venus'* 
Navelwort,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  (G.  M.).— We  cannot  name  yoor 
Azaleas,  nor  any  other  varieties  of  florists'  flowers ;  they  are  too  numerous 
and  too  nearly  alike.  (B.  D.  D.).—!*  Iberis  sempervirens ;  2,  Genista 
Scoffpios;  8,  linaria  Cjnbalaria.  (Boa).— 1,  a  Carsx,  periims  0.  viparla; 
2,  leaf  only;  .8,  Pulmonaiia  olBdnaHs.  The  Apple  is  the  ^yken  Pippin. 
ifi,  jr.).--4,  Adiantom  hlspidnlnm;  6,  Onychiom  japonionm;  6»  PeUaa 


POULTRY,   BEE,    AMD   HaEOK   OHEONIOLE. 


IMPBOVING  PABM  POULTBY. 

I  BBAD  with  plaMore  Mr.  Nutnum's  reply  in  last  weak'tt 
Jonmal  to  my  oomnmnioation,  but  regret  to  see  that  Uttte  or  n» 
importance  is  attached  to  the  subject  by  the  numerous  readers 
of  this  paper.  That  is  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at,  and  I 
think  the  right  one  too,  from  the  fact  that  the  matter  has  been 
allowed  to  drop.  That  it  is  an  important  one  cannot,  I  think,  be 
denied,  and  I  am  sorry  one  more  able  than  myself  has  not  taken 
it  in  hand.  I  will  now  take  the  points  of  objection  to  Brahma- 
Dorking  fowls  raised  in  Mr.  Kutman's  paper,  and  endeavour  to 
show,  as  clearly  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  they  are  the 
result  of  mere  prejudice  on  the  part  of  those  from  whom  I  least 
expected  to  find  it.  At  first  I  did  not  like  to  see  a  Brahma  code 
about  the  place,  but  the  residt  of  the  first  sitting  of  eg^s  so 
altered  my  opinion  that  I  will  not,  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  if,  be 
without  one.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  the  Brahma  eggs 
(I  do  not  recommend  Brahma  pullets)  referred  to  were  so  small; 
mine,  as  a  rule,  are  good-sized  ones,  and  what  is  deficient  in  that 
respect  is  made  up  by  the  extra  richness,  of  which  a  great  many 
people  make  a  great  feature.  The  eggs  from  the  first-cross 
pulUts  are  ret^y  very  fine,  are  almost  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
Brahma's  eggs,  and  are  very  plentiful,  the  birds  usually  laying 
seventeen  to  eighteen  in  as  many  davs  after  getting  broody. 

The  chickens  from  these  two  breeos  do  not  show  the  slightest 
signs  (I  am,  of  course,  speaking  from  my  own  experience)  of  the 
ydlow  tinge,  which  I  well  know  some  do  object  to,  but  are  quite 
as  white  as  any  Dorking  bird  could  be.  The  last-named  olaas 
may  do  well  in  some  instances — ^in  fact,  I  am  aware  they  do ; 
but  they  require  a  place  almost  specially  provided  for  them,  or 
they  will  not  thrive.  Now,  it  is  quite  dmerent  with  the  half- 
breds;  they  are  just  the  reverse.  The  cross  destroys  that 
natural  tenderness  of  the  Dorking,  and,  what  is  still  better,  re- 
moves the  coarseness  of  the  Brahma,  thereby  giving  at  once 
such  a  fowl  as  we  are  in  want  of.  Such  a  bird  is  peculiarly 
suited  for  the  runs  of  the  labouring  olass,  as  effgs  and  chickens 
are  very  ]^entiful,  and  the  latter  amve  at  the  killing  size  sooner, 
I  think,  tilian  any  others. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Nutman  for  drawing  attention  to  the  ad- 
vertisement in  which  is  shown  the  proposed  age,  but  I  had  not 


JOUBMAL  OF  HOBTIOULTDfiB  AHD   OOTTAQB  aABDBNBIt. 


OTerlookedtb&t  part  when  I  mode  the  inquiry.  Itappeanbom 
that  ^ectlemftn'B  tetter  th&t  amall  fowls  are  preferred,  and,  it 
BDoh  u  the  CHe  [I  know  it  ia  at  this  leuon  of  (he  yeu),  the 

. , _t  the  timB'of  the 

Show  will,  withoat  doubt,  be  tull-^owii,  aad  will  therefore  be 
no  guide  m  to  how  loDg  >  chicken  la  in  arriiing  at  the  required 
■iie  or  weight.  What  ahoi^d,  I  thinli,  be  done,  ia  to  limit  the 
Me  to  tonr  or  &ye  monthB,  aa  poultry,  at  the  time  when  game  is 
"In,"  is  reqmred  innch  larger  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
The  qaestion  is  almoBt  inexhaastible,  bnt  1  have  already  tres- 
paraed  so  much  on  your  kicdneBs  that  I  will  close,  and,  in 
doing  BO,  eipieas  a  hope  that  Bomecne  elie  will  think  flt  to  take 
nptbe  tnieod.— H£NSY  J.  ' 


PnsoooionsPnijjT.— Ihave  a  pullet  (a  oroBB  between  aCrSve- 
Cccor  cook  and  a  Brahma  hen],  batched-oat  on  the  2nd  ol  Feb- 
raaiy,  and  on  yeBtorday  the  3n[  of  Uay  I  diaooTered  beyond  any 
doubt  that  ihe  has  laid  three  eggs.  Can  anybody  beat  this  ?— 
A,  U.,  Co.  M«ath,  Ireland. 


THE  POULTRT.KEEPEB.— No.  1. 
Wb  lakeJ  one  of  the  best  anthorities  on  pooltry-keepiMg  and 


ponltry-ja 
nbjeoii,  I 


e  have  obtained  that  per- 


pnblioatioQ  to-day. 

We  think  it  naeleu  to  give  long  descriptions  of  the  interior 
anatomy  ol  the  hen,  or  (he  formation  o(  the  ovary,  or  the  symp- 
toms ol  all  the  ailments,  &o.  We  have  more  need  of  knowing 
tome  Doints  in  the  natural  history  of  the  fowls.  Thus,  for 
example,  which  varieties  have  certain  mnaoles  more  or  leas  de- 
Teloped;  that  theptomage  in  each  kind  should  have  certain 
oolonisand  certain  arrangementa ;  that  the  formation  of  a  certain 
organ  is  the  indieatlun  of  a  particnlar  quality,  it;o.  We  shall 
not  review  all  the  anppoeitions  that  have  been  made  on  the 
myeterles  ol  fecnndation  or  of  inonbstion;  it  is  enoagh  (or  os 
to  say  (bat  one  kind  lays  little  or  macb,that  its  eggi  are  large 
or  amalL  that  the  (ime  of  inonbation  lasti  abont  twenty-one 
daya,  and  that  snob  and  snoh  meant  are  taken  (o  faollitate  and 
protect  the  haiobine  of  the  chicksna^  Sea.    We  shall  confine 


Mlvea  to  detw 


it  wbioh  la  nBahil  in  practit 


«  shall 


what  the  ancient*  say  about  it. 

However,  tame  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  *  fowl  la  In- 
dlamuable,  and  we  begin  with  the  ikeleton  of  a  hen;  this 
skeleton  covered  with  mosolea,  and  these  mnacles  covered  with 
leaUiers,  We  shall  add  Uie  partionlu  anatomy  ol  the  head,  of 
which  eael)  part  often  lerrea  to  ohaiactarise  the  variety,  and  we 


Tba  Itg,  eomfoti  ol  d  {fia,  S), 
tba  Ihlgh.VHH.  Sf  Wu>; 
',  the  ililD-lKHi*,  iDgth  <|iiii.; 

Uini(,langtbEl^h>oliie;  g,  the 
clmvi,  Oat  of  tlia  mliUla, 
laDfth  SllnofaH:  Uu  two  to 
---  -  •-  ■  1^  Wrth 
of  th*  task, 
igth^inchei;  Jk,  tlw  pa- 


fleah,  bom  which  are  termed  the  breast,  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and 
the  wing.    AU.  the  bthers  are  slender  and  only  famish  a  little 

~ le  to  give  the  names  ot  theee 

fig.i.   TheplaoeaUieyooonpy 


wing. 

.„  taUe  _.     

mnaoles,  bat  they  may  be  eaen 


Jl,  Tbs  plsfle  of  th«  brvat  or 


D,  ThB  tlilgh  ud  Uu  lis. 
B,  Iho  oiop. 


yi«i. 

„ ji  anatomical  note*  with  desoribing  and  draw- 
ing the  difierent  feathers  with  vhioh  the  hen  is  covered. 

The  engraving  {Jig.  1),  represents  the  akeleton  of  an  ordinary 
hen  of  an  average  size,  and  in  the  proportions  to  be  generally 
met  with, 

Ibe  only  important  mosclea  are  ttioM  which  compoae  the 


and  the  apaoe  that  the  feathers  fill  In  completing  the  aj 
of  the  live  fowl. 

People  often  oonfonnd  the  thigh,  the  leg,  the  toot,  and  toes  of 
the  hen ;  and  ao  it  is  with  nearly  all  animala.  One  ezpeots  to 
Bee  her  walk  on  the  loot,  (hoDgb  she  walks  like  them  ao  the 
toea.  The  horae  walks  on  one  toe.  The  ostrich,  the  sheep,  tlia 
ox  walk  on  two  toea,  (he  grallics  on  three,  the  hen,  the  lu-k  on 
four,  &B.    The  monkeys  walks  on  the  foot,  and  is  like  man  m 

Jlantigrade.  Thne  it  is  evident  that  the  tanna  of  the  ban  is  tha 
>ot  that  ahe  wonid  reat  on  the  ground  if  she  walked  like  man; 
the  end  opposite  the  toes  is  the  heel.  Some  varieties  of  fowlii 
have  five  or  six  toea,  bnt  they  do  not  all  rest  on  the  gronnd 
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ing  of  tl 


THE  MAGPIE. 
Th>  Ua^ie  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Tofi.  It  tx- 
cilee  admuaUon  wherever  it  is  seen.  The  Bpecimen  I  ibftU 
deacribfl  is  b  peTteotly-mmrbed  bird,  and  the  winner  of  flrat 
priiea.  He  is  two  jeurs  old,  and  haa  the  blood  ai  veil  u  Ute 
oolonr,  big  ;oang  onei  being  like  him.  Ee  ii  a  golden  jellai 
bird  with  white  wicga  and  breait.  The  white  of  the  breaat  ~ 
marked  in  trout  bj  alii  -       ..  ...... 


cro»  tbsBS  with  Tamblen,  lo  as  to  get  thsooloni- 
e  and  the  (ambling  of  the  other  tharan^hly  settled 
in  the  one  Btcain,  yoa  will  have  u  handiome  a  flight  as  STer 
cleaved  the  air.  A  tewaeasona  waald  beiiafflcieat  to  aocompliah 
the  purpose,  and  it  would  be  schooliag  jonnell  (or  higher  ex- 
periments which  yon  will  wiah  to  try,  and  lor  which  yon  will 
need  othec  knowledge  than  that  found  ia  boaki.— Dr.  W.  P. 
MoaaiN.— {.l7»«rica»  Faruiitrt'  Journal.) 


le  passing  directly 


d  backwards  to  I ,. 

iTOBi  the  vent,  the  ends  of  which  they  interaecl  i 

le  onter  tail  feathers  ol  each  aide.    All  the  parts  (iaclndiiig  the 


ATB  POULTRY  SHOW. 

iia  was  held,  in  oonneotion  with  the  general  Agrlonllnnl 
ouow.on  the  2S[b  and  29lh  of  ApriL  In  entriea  it  rather  snr- 
paaaed  that  of  last  year,  being  293,  and  in  1BT3,  373.  In  qoality 
the  birds  ganarally  were  inferior  to  those  of  iMt  year.  The  beat 
repreiented  class  wai  thft  Blank-bcaasbed  Qame  Bantami,  anl 


ttUgbs)  witbin  these  botmilwiea  a 


broaai,  and  thigha,  the  dividing  lines  being  the  same  as  those 
of  the  yellow  bird.  Her  beak  is  dark,  eye  paail,  and  feet  red, 
head  plain ;  there  is  a  dark  bar  aaroaa  the  taiL 


and  white  are  the  original  eolonn  of  the  Magpie,  and  I  think 
tiie  beat,  as  the  contrait  il  freater  than  in  any  of  the  others. 

From  the  deacriptlon  yon  peroeive  some  are  capped  and  others 
•re  plain-headed;  the  capped  an  intashionjnat  now.  The  fonr 
ooloars  mentioned  are  the  etandard  ones — via.,  a  pare  f^lden- 
jellow,  not  a  pale  TtdJow  ;  a  light  blue,  not  a  black  blae  ;  a  brisht 
red,  not  abronEedted:  and  jet  black,  with  a  metallic  Instrethat 
moat  extend  even  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  Bines  and  Yellows  an 
the  rarest. 

The  eyes  must  be  pearl,  feet  red,  and  beak  a  oolaor  ooit». 
■ponding  with  that  of  the  bird. 

This  variety  is  of  Qermaa  origin,  and  bred  from  Tnnibler 
■truns.  They  have  almost  lost  tbe  (nmbling  trail,  (hongh  I 
have  aeea  them,  when  fiown  with  Tnmblen,  revolving  with  the 


tbe  Silver  Samburghi  the  woiBt.  One  of  onr  aathorities  aayl 
"  Maaj  of  the  classes  were  good  considering  that  there  were  no 
Bngliih  eihibitars ;  nor  wen  any  eScita  ntsde  to  obtain  them." 
The  Jadge  was  Mr.  A.  Faterson,  Wellington  Street,  Airdrie. 

The  loUowing  is  a  liat  ol  iba  awards,  which  some  of  our  oon- 
temporaries  hare  given  inoorreotly. 


tOUBSlL  OF  EOBTIOULTtHtB  AND  OOTTAGS  aABDENBB. 


0HABA0TEBISTIC8  OP  A  BLUB  TURBIT. 
Befo&b  itatiiig  wb»t  I  conalder  to  be  the  itaadkid  of  b  Bloa 

Tiirbit,  &Uov  ms  to  uk  why  Tnrbita  have  not  (ha  lame  chtaoM 
of  winning  as  Guriers  and  Pontera  ?  At  any  rsMouable  abow 
there  &re  oUaaaa  toe  ainile  coeka  and  hena  in  Carriera  uid 
Pouleri ;  bat  it  generally  hmppena  that  Tarbita,  along  with  me 
or  two  other  variatiei,  have  to  compete  in  the  "An;  other  laiiaty 
cImi,"  which,  I  thick,  does  not  a^ord  them  their  due  poaition, 
knd  proTenta  thair  haTiDg  inch  a  chance  of  winning  oa  Curiaca 
tai  Fonten  and  some  other  breeda  which  have  their  own  cla 


lUUDad  injiutio«. 

The  itandatd  ch&racteriatica  of  a  Blae  Turbit  I  coniMat  to  ba 
■s  foUowa :  A  ahoH  broad  head;  beak  alao  abort,  in  taot, 

BbOTtei  the  better.     The  crown  or  creit  behind  the  hMd  tbl 

taper  to  a  point,  if  the  Totbit  is  what  is  termed  a  point  «r  pMk- 
created  bird;  bat  il  a  Shell-orested  Tnrbit,  the  crawa  or  r*--" 

ahonld  be  spread  out  the  whole  width  of  the  baokol  tli*  1 

The  porle  or  toft  of  featben  on  the  breast  ihonld  opvn  and  torn 
back  both  waya,  lometbing  like  the  ftill  of  aahirt;  tli*  Uinir 
aod  more  ooDspionona  the  pnrla  the  greater  the  nine  of  the 
bird.  The  thigha  should  be  qoite  clean— i.e.,  not  the  aligbtaHt 
■bade  of  bine  or  any  othei  colour  except  white  on  them  ;  the 
winga  ahonld  be  blae,  with  too  nairaw  blaok  bars  acroaa  each, 
brown  or  rust;  feathers  are  a  serious  defeat ;  akoh  wing  ihonld 
have  ten  wbitfl  flight  feathers.    The  farsMt,  nnderparta,  flight 


and  the  oock  ahoold  have  a 


;loai  around  the  ni 


CROSS-STICKS  AND  GUIDK-COMBS. 

Mm.  AuiiKiiEH  wants  follM  information  as  to  the  advantages 
of  these,  and  wisheato  know  U  tdo  not  find  thsm  inoonTsr' — * 
when  I  wont  to  ont  out  any  ot  the  oomb,  and  whsthsr  Ibc 
not  binder  the  bees  in  fliinf  thaii  combs,  leading  to  more 
gnlarity  in  Iheit  arrangement? 

Cross-stioka  and  guide-comba  are  of  great  valoe  to  all  who 
manage  their  bees  as  we  do  cnni,  and  they  oansa  no  irregularity 
or  hindrance  in  comb-building.  The  guide-combs  are  filed  in 
the  cectrea  of  the  hives  to  indoce  the  beea  to  build  their  com! 
andmn  from  front  to  back,  while  the  cross- sticks  run  from  aide 
side.  All  the  comba  cross  the  sticks,  acd  are  eecnrely  faateued 
to  them.  The  Bticksstfady  and  bold  the  comba  as  they  are  built. 
The  oomba  being  tbua  aecurely  held,  hives  oan  be  remoTed  by 
oart  and  rail  hundreds  of  milea  wiCbomC  riak  or  iujnrj.  With- 
ont  orosa-aticks  the  oomba  would  not  bear  the  shake  of  a  light 
cart  many  hnudied  yards  on  a  good  road  in  the  aommer.  To 
■tlampt  their  removal  in  such  a  oonTeyauae  at  •nob  a  time 
wonld  probably  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  The  combs  would 
fall  In  masses,  and  the  bees  be  srBothered.  Our  bees  are  sen 
to  the  country  in  carts,  brought  home  in  Angost,  and  thei- 
sent  in  oatts  to  Mancbeeler,  aii  miles  distant,  where  they 
at*  booked  by  railway  sa  paaseagera  to  the  moors  of  Derby- 
shire. They  are  brongbt  home  in  the  same  way  withont  any 
breakdowns.  Our  hives  are  Urge,  and  one  good  day's  work  on 
the  hsather  will  pay  lor  all  the  aipense  of  carriage.  The  year 
bslore  last  the  hives  gathered  in  the  aggregate  more  than  100  lbs. 
ti  honey  daily  for  a  fortnight.  Beeides,  hives  withoat  croes- 
atloks  cannot  be  safely  lifted  from  their  boards  and  examined. 
Theircomba  moveaboatand  fall  together  Ukethe  leaves  of  abook. 

Croas-stioks  are  not  only  an  advantage  in  keeping  the  comba 
flim  and  in  the  proper  poaiCion,  bnC  they  are  naefol  in  other 
mapeota :  they  form  oroai  roads  to  any  bye  lanea  in  hives,  lor 
the  beea  always  leave  paasage-holsa  gainst  the  aticks,  so  that 
they  eross  from  comb  to  comb.  This  is  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  a  oonvenience  to  the  bees. 

Tba  last  point  limobed  by  Mr.  Alexander  is  tbU  :~"  Am  Oiey 


]  lbs.  of  honeycomb  from  a  Uve  which  is  being  kept  for  stock. 

fe  oan  often  get  10  lbs.  of  pore  honeyoomb  from  a  bive  without 
tonobing  a  stick,  and  onoe  1  oat  18  lbs.  from  one.     When  all  the 

■- ^driven  from  a  hive,  with  a  view  to  take  all  the  honey  il 

I,  the  sticks  are  no  inoonvenienoe,  for  they  azs  speeoily 

withdrawn  by  a  pair  ot  p'  '  "" "--..t-i  —  ._u_- 


a,  and  the  comba  liitsd  ont  entira 


BEE-EEEFEB'S  CALENDAR  FOB  MAY. 

OwiNa  to  the  weather  in  this  locality  being  nnfavoDiable  foe 
beea  throaghont  March  and  till  the  SOlii  of  April,  we  had  begun 
■    fear  that  1971  would  not  be  a  year  ot  early  swarming  or  much 

iney.  In  the  middle  of  Maroh  we  bad  three  days  of  aevere 
froat,  which  made  bea-keepera  think  ot  the  brood  in  their  hives 
being  chilled  and  killed  by  it ;  but  we  have  yet  failed  to  Qnd  or 
■mell  any  foul  biood  this  season.  About  the  20th  of  April  the 
weather  became  exceedingly  fine ;  and  as  the  fruit  trees  were 

K'  it  tben  bursting  into  blossom,  Uie  beea  have  done  very  well 
deed  during  the  last  ten  days.  The  latm- steadings  in  thia 
part  of  Cheshire  are  now  embowered  in  huge  white  garlands  of 
pear  blossoms.  These  will  be  lucceeded  b^  the  bloaaoms  of 
apple  trees.  Both  pear  and  apple  flowers  yield  a  great  deal  of 
honey  of  fine  quality.  As  soon  as  the  fine  weather  set  in  we 
remoTBd  from  thirty  to  forty  of  our  hives  farther  into  the 
ooontry,  and  doubtless  the  bees  have  been  helping  themselves 
to  msob  rich  treasure  from  the  orchards  in  their  neighbool- 
hood;  and  while  they  have  been  doing  thia,  they  have  been 
nOiderinx  great  service  to  the  farmers  in  setting  the  trait 
abnnduUy.  The  value  of  bees  in  orchards,  and  in  setting 
peaches  aad  Itmwberries  forced  early,  and  plants  difBonlt  to 
•eed,  sneh  aa  Mmnla  sinensis,  ia  not  yet  underatood  by  many 
peiwde.    For  aaidi  work  they  are  invaluable.    Now  tor  a  dialogue. 

ib.  B.— I  shoald  be  obhged,  Mr.  F,  it  would  you  examine  my 
hives  cooe  moie  to  see  what  progress  they  have  made.  I  wiU 
now  neoka  this  one  and  turn  it  up.  It  is  much  heavier  ainoe  I 
iaat  leaked  into  it.    What  ia  that  alilning  in  these  cells  ? 

Ur.  F.~That  is  the  honey  the  bees  have  gathered  to-day. 
Hold  the  hive  ao  that  one  comb  may  be  above  another,  and  yon 
drop  out  ot  one  comb  into  another.  Yon 
Ti. ..  k  ..«..*.  ;.^ ..  ^^,A^  atate,  pat  there  till 

proper,  and  atore  it  away.  To-morrow  momingpiease  to  turn  np 
the  hive,  and  yoa  will  find  that  this  crude  honey  will  have  dii- 
appeared;  and,  torn  the  hive  how  yoa  may,  it  will  not  drop  from 
oeU  to  cell  as  it  does  nr  — 


„  -    -       , ,  tiU  the  bees  have  ti 

oonvenience  to  remove  it.  There  may  not  be  atore  cells  eaongb 
for  it,  and  the  brood  is  now  very  abnndant  in  strong  hives,  re- 
quiring mooh  attention  and  feeding.  You  see  that  the  brood 
'    i&  to  the  ezbeioitiea  ot  the  oomba.    T  daresay  this  small 


attention.  Only  think,  Mr.  B,  how  muoh  work  is  necessary  ii. 
mixiug  and  kneading  this  food  before  it  ia  given  to  the  infant* 
of  the  hive.  One  thing  more  let  me  call  yoar  attention  to  be- 
fore we  place  the  hive  on  its  board.  You  ate  that  mncb  of  the 
brood  in  the  centre  ot  the  hive  ia  sealed  over.  Bvery  yonng  bee 
has  a  Ud  placed  over  it  when  it  is  ten  days  old.  lii  this  nive 
about  one  thousand  lids  are  required  eveiy  diy.  Yon  see  the 
lids  over  the  brood  are  convex  in  (orm,  and  those  on  the  honey 
cells  are  ooocava.  When  brood  dies  and  becomes  fool  the  lida 
loae  their  rounded  form,  and  become  concave  tike  the  lida  of 
honey  eells. 
"    "     '  'jna 

lonstration  ot  the  truth  ol  the  lessons  taught.  I 
long  to  have  my  bees  in  Larger  and  more  beaatiful  hives,  ao  that 
T  oonld  invite  my  friends  to  come  and  see  what  you  have  jnib 
ahown  to  me.  Host  of  the  cells  are  occupied  with  brood  and 
boney.     When  will  this  hive  be  ready  tor  swarming  7 

Mr.  P.~The  cella  are  not  all  filled  yet,  and  many  of  them  aze 
not  more  than  half  filled.  In  thia  amall  hive  there  are  probably 
about  a  thousand  young  bees  hatched  every  day,  and  the  beea 
will  continue  to  gather  boney  and  find  room  tor  it  till  the  day  of 
swarming.  You  will  find  it  increasing  in  weight  and  strength 
daily,  weather  permitting.  The  more  honey  ia  gathered  the 
faster  the  hive  becomes  ready  for  ewarming,  tor  beea  do  not  sit 
closely  on  honeycombs.  In  a  sense  the  storing  ot  honey  con- 
tracts the  apace  occupied  by  the  beea.  They  are  driven  down- 
warda,  or,  in  other  words,  they  leave  the  sealed  honeyoomba 
comparatively  uncovered.  You  will  at  onoe  undersland  how 
speedily  a  bive  ripens  for  swarming  when  both  population  and 
luney  mcrease  in  nomben  Hid  balk.    Hives  with  oomparaUTely 
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Hlfle  hone^  in  ihem  have  more  brood  in  their  combs,  and  more 
bees  coreruig  them.  Soeh  hivet  yield  larger  swarms  than  those 
better  AUed  with  honey,  all  other  things  being  eqnal.  If  the 
wesAher  eontinne  fine  this  hive  will  be  ready  for  swarming  in 
ten  or  twelve  days ;  and  if  the  weather  become  nnf avonrable  it 
will  not  be  ready  for  three  weeks,  for  bear  in  mind  the  bees 
and  brood  hsTe  to  fall  bach  on  tneir  stores  in  nnfayonrable 
weather.  The  oonsnmption  of  honey  would  create  space  for  the 
popalation ;  beeides,  the  popolatiott  sit  more  dosely  together  in 
cold  weathMT. 

Ur.  B. — ^AH  this  is  according  to  reason,  and  one  can  easily 
nnderstand  that  moch  depends  on  the  state  of  the  weaker. 
Last  night  abont  sonset,  as  I  stood  in  front  of  this  hive,  I  saw  a 
lew  bees  coming  oat  of  the  door  a  little  way,  and  then  going 
back.    What  were  they  looking  for  ? 

Mr.  P.— Nothing  at  aU.  The  heat  of  the  hiye  is  becoming 
neat  and  rather  nnpleasantr  >^  causes  the  bees  to  seek  a  little 
fresh  air  on  the  balcony  of  their  house,  Uke  ladies  and  gentle- 
men after  dinner  on  a  hot  summer  evening.  If  the  wind  were 
to  rise  and  veer  round  to  the  east  you  would  find  the  bees  not 
sauntering  on  the  balcony  for  a  brei^  of  fresh  air,  but  arranging 
themselves  in  the  doorway  in  a  very  close  cluster  to  keep  out 
the  cold,  or,  more  correctly,  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  hive  from 
escaping.  It  is  a  beautinil  sight,  that  of  a  hen  sathering  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  it  is  equiJly  beautiml  and  inter- 
esting to  see  the  bees  of  a  hive  full  of  brood  dosing  their  door 
with  their  own  bodies.  These  things  may  seem  out  of  place  in 
a  calendar,  but  I  think  that  they  should  be  known  by  all  who 
wish  to  have  a  firm  grip  of  tiie  subject  of  bee-management. 

Mr.  B. — Yon  are  right;  what  yon  have  said  tends  to  strengthen 
my  desire  to  possess  a  wide  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  habits  ana  management  of  bees.  This  best  hive  of  mine 
may  be  ready  for  swarming  in  ten  days.  Would  yon  advise  me 
to  adopt  your  artifidsl  mode  of  swarming,  or  allow  it  to  swarm 
of  its  own  accord  ? 

Mr.  P. — ^All  mine  are  swarmed  artificially.  We  haTe  no  time 
to  waste  in  watching  and  waitins  for  bees  swarming.  It  is 
easily  done,  and  answers  admirably.  Our  first  swarms  some- 
times fill  large  hives,  and  supers  on  them  80  lbs.  each.  Each 
early  swarm,  in  a  fair  season,  wiU  rise  in  weight  to  100  lbs. 
But  we  do  not  say  it  is  better  than  natural  swarming.  All  who 
try  our  system  of  artificial  swarming  succeed  beyond  their 
expectations,  and  continue  year  after  year  the  artificial  process. 
Thev  prefer  it,  because  it  prevents  the  loss  of  swarms  and  the 
trouble  of  watchiug  the  bees.  If  you  let  yours  swarm  naturally 
vou  may  see  eggs  set  in  royal  cells  about  three  or  four  days 
before  the  swarms  leave.  In  srtifioial  swarming  the  eggs  are 
not  generally  set  till  after  the  swarms  are  removed.  Second 
swarms  come  sooner  alter  natural  swarms  than  they  do  after 
artificial  ones.  If  you  try  your  hand  at  the  artificial  mode  as  it 
was  described  lately  in  tne  Joumd,  you  may  do  it  at  any  hour 
of  the  day.  Place  the  swarm  on  the  old  stand  and  the  mother 
hive  a  short  distance  to  the  right  or  left.  The  bees  at  first  have 
a  tendency  to  go  to  the  old  spot  and  the  dd  hive.  The  old  hive, 
if  equally  near  to  the  old  stand  as  the  swarm,  will  naturally 
attract  the  most  bees ;  hence  we  frequently  disfigure  the  front 
of  the  hive  and  doorway  for  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  the  bees 
do  not  know  it.  But  if  the  old  hive  be  placed  a  few  feet  to  one 
side  of  the  old  stand,  and  tiie  swarm  be  placed  on  it.  we  find 
most  of  the  bees  remain  as  divided,  and  all  goes  on  well.  If  the 
weather  is  not  favourable  for  honey-gathering  at  the  time  of 
swarming  it  is  a  stroke  of  good  policy  to  feed  the  swarm,  and 
thus  enable  the  bees  to  build  combs  in  which  to  hatd^  brood. 
If  the  swarm  were  hungered  for  three  or  four  days  after  it  was 
hlTed  it  would  be  injured  and  hindered  much.  If  the  weather 
is  favourable  at  the  time  of  swarming  no  feeding  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  B. — I  want  to  know  something  of  virgin  swarms,  virgin 
comb,  and  virgin  honey. 

Mr.  P. — These  will  be  noticed  next  month. 

Mr.  B. — Supposing  I  wanted  supers  of  honeycomb  instead  of 
swarms  this  year  from  these  two  hives  of  mine,  how  would  you 
advise  me  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  P. — ^It  is  a  question  whether  you  would  get  as  much  super 
honey  on  the  non-swarming  system  of  management  as  you  woi^d 
on  the  swarming  system.  A  great  deal  depends  on  me  season 
and  time  of  swarming.  Young  swarms  generally  do  better  than 
old  stocks.  As  this  season  is  not  an  early  one.  we  shall  be  in 
time  to  discuss  this  question  next  monUi.  But  let  me  sav  here 
that  if  I  were  not  wanting  swarms  from  your  hives  I  would  eke 
and  enlarge  them  before  I  supered  them,  and  thus  have  larger 
hives  and  larger  po^mlations  to  fill  the  supers  when  used.  There 
can  be  no  greater  mismanagement  of  bees  than  the  use  of  small 
bives.  In  such  hives  the  powers  of  both  queens  and  bees  remain 
undeveloped.  They  act  liJce  the  small  iron  boots  that  are  placed 
on  the  feet  of  the  female  children  of  China,  cramping  and  crip- 

filing  them  quite.  If  yon.  Mr.  B,  put  your  swarms  into  hives 
6  or  18  inches  wide,  and  oe  kind  to  them  for  a  few  days  after- 
wards in  the  event  of  the  weather  being  unfavourable,  you  may 
have  the  happiness  of  reaping  a  super  of  virgin  honeycomb  from 
each  swarm  before  the  season  is  over. 


Mr.  B.— Then  vou  advise  me  to  put  supers  on  my  sw^om 
hives  as  soon  as  they  are  filled  with  combs  ? 

Mr.  P. — ^Yes.  In  supering,  it  is  important  to  indnce  the  bees 
to  enter  the  supers  ana  commence  work  in  them  at  once.  This 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  for  it  is  as  natural  for  bees  to 
swarm  as  it  is  for  birds  to  build  their  nests  at  the  proper  season^ 
and  it  is  disi^pointing  and  discouraging  to  beginners  to  get 
neither  swarms  nor  supers  when  more  experieneed  people  get 
both.  A  bit  of  comb  fsistened  in  the  crown  of  each  super,  and  a 
wooden  ladder  up  to  it,  will  help  the  bees  much;  and  oefore'the 
super  is  put  on  tne  hive  a  piece  of  dean  calico  or  paper  should 
be  plaoea  between  the  super  and  the  crown  of  the  hive,  with,  of 
course,  in  the  paper  or  oalioo  a  hole  of  the  same  sise  as  the 
crown  hole  of  the  hive.  This  paper  is  simply  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  building  their  combs  on  the  crown  of  the  hive,  or 
fasteninjf  them  to  it.  If  the  paper  or  calico  be  not  used,  supers 
have  to  be  cut  from  the  hive  bv  a  thin  wire  or  knife,  then  raised 
up  by  wedges  of  wood  to  let  tne  bees  lick  the  honey  from  the 
cells  broken  by  the  wire. — A.  Pettigbxw,  Sale. 


STICEING  HIVES-ABTIFIOIAL  SWABMS. 

The  old-fashioned  practice  of  putting  sticks  across  the  skeps 
for  comb-supports  is  now  generally  abandoned  in  the  district 
where  the  writer  resides.  There  is  no  need  for  them,  and  they 
only  impede  ^e  labours  of  bees  and  disfigure  the  combs.  Per- 
haps your  readers  may  fed  interested  m  knowing  how  the 
celebrated  James  Bonar,  who  published  his  later  work  in  1796, 
made  artificial  swarms.  At  page  188  he  says,  "To  raise  an 
artificial  swarm  the  hive  must  be  gently  turned  up,  and  the  top 
of  it  placed  in  an  eke,  or  in  a  hole  made  in  the  ground,  on  pur- 
pose to  prevent  it  from  beiog  overturned.  An  empty  hive  of 
the  same  size  must  then  be  gently  placed  over  it,  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  a  sheet  or  large  cloth  wrapped  round  the  join^gs 
of  the  hives  to  prevent  any  of  the  bees  from  getting  out  The 
undttmost  hive  must  Uien  be  rapped  with  both  hands  in  the 
manner  a  drum  is  beat,  rapping  chiefly  on  those  parts  of  the 
hive  to  which  the  edges  of  the  combs  are  fixed,  and  avoiding 
the  parts  opposite  to  the  sides  of  the  combs  lest  they  should  be 
loosened,  and,  by  falling  together,  crush  the  bees  between  them 

as  well  as  the  young  in  the  cells The  more  bees 

there  are  in  it  (the  hive)  the  sooner  they  will  run  into  the  new 
hive,  for  the  concussion  of  the  hive  by  the  rapping  alarms  them 
as  an  earthqudce  alarms  mankind,  and  they  run  to  the  upper 
hive  in  search  of  a  more  sale  habitation.  .  .  .  The  sheet 
may  then  be  removed,  and  the  edge  of  the  upper  hive  next  the 
right  hand  Uf ted  up,  when  ....  the  queen  sometimes  will 
be  observed  to  go  up  along  with  the  rest.  When  all  the  bees 
are  thus  removed  it  may  be  placed  where  the  old  one  stood.  •  . 
An  empty  hive  should  also  be  placed  where  the  old  hive  stood 
to  amuse  those  bees  belonging  to  it  that  may  return.    .    • 

"The  operation  may  be  easily  performed  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  but  the  safest  time  is  when  they  are  most  busy  at  work.  .  • 
I  have  taken  off  four  artificial  swarms  in  one  forenoon,"  Sse. 

TheUnes— 

"  Eos  ego  Tenleoloi  fed,  tnUt  alter  bonores. 
Bio  T08  non  TobiB," 

were  said  to  have  been  written  by— VmoiL. 

[I  cordially  thank  the  writer  of  the  above  for  the  extract  from 
Bonar's  book,  indicating  that  he  was  the  iuTentor  of  artificial 
swarming  as  practised  by  my  father,  and  afterwards  by  others 
in  his  neighbourhood  who  followed  his  example.  In  the  '*  Handy 
Book  of  Bees  "  these  words  were  used :  "  Who  was  the  inventor 
of  this  artificial  mode  of  swarming  I  cannot  tell.  My  father 
adopted  it  if  he  did  not  invent,  nearly  seventy  years  ago."  I 
once  heard  him  allude  to  Boner's  book,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  derived  the  hint  and  practice  from  it.  My  father  was  a 
working  man,  and  though  he  was,  perhaps,  the  largest  and  most 
succesnul  bee-keeper  that  Scotland  ever  produced,  he  had  no 
pretensions  or  parade  about  his  practice  whatever.  He  kept 
bees  for  profit,  and  managed  them  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  labour.  Bonar,  by  the  publication  of  his  invention,  made  it 
possible  for  a  labouring  man  like  my  father  to  make  hundreds 
of  pounds  by  bee-keeping  without  the  trouble  of  watching  and 
wasting  time  day  after  day  for  bees  swarming.  I  think  it  should 
now  be  called  "  Bonar's  system."— A.  Pbttiobsw.] 


Fbathsb-bjltxko  Fowls. — Chickens  kept  in  oonilnement  very 
frequently  contract  the  habit  of  plueking  and  eating  the  f eathenr 
of  thefr  matesu  We  were  tdd  by  a  gentieman  lander  veir  re- 
centiy,  that  this  might  be  prevented  by  affixing  a  bundle  of 
fodder  in  their  place  of  confinement  in  such  manner  as  to  nr^ 
vent  the  fowls  trom  trampling  upon  and  soiling  it,  while  toej 
were  allowed  free  access  to  it  to  pick  and  eat  sudi  fragments  as 
their  appetites  might  ooyeiL-^Ameriean  Pei-Siook  BuUeHi^) 

OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

ExTSwsiTs  PoTTLTaT-KSBPzso  {Affricola),—!!  joa  aresmetfcsirlll  ehPHS 
mska  from  9d.  to  U.  per  dosen,  yoor  friend  maf  make  his  poottiy  pej.    He 
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moflt  begin  wiih  ft  mudlflrnTimber  than  1900  hens.  If  hehftSthetvelvAMrM 
now  in  himd,  as  he  will  want  at  least  foor  boiuee  on  them,  we  advise  him  to 
befl^  at  onoe  the  constraetion  of  the  first ;  to  bnild  it  lofty,  roomy,  hut  in 
the  most  inexpensive  style.  It  may  be  made  of  wood,  bat  sbonld  be  free 
from  draoght  to  the  height  of  5  feet  from  the  groand.  As  employment  has 
mnehto  do  with  restoration  of  health,  this  will  be  a  bo<m  to  him.  We  there- 
fore advise  him  to  bnild  the  smallest  of  his  honses  at  first ;  ho  will  find  many 
iJterations  necessary  in  those  he  builds  afterwards.  A  man  learns  more 
about  building  by  one  experienoe  in  that  line  than  by  all  the  books  that  ever 
were  written.  In  his  boose  he  must  have  plenty  of  ventilation,  light  by 
meana  of  windows  that  can  be  open  in  summer,  shut  in  winter;  a  good  hard 
earthen  floor;  if  possible,  south,  west,  or  south-western  aspect;  perches 
within  34  inches  of  the  ground.  He  must  have  a  granary,  beeaose  to  make  it 
profitable  he  must  buy  everything  wholesale.  There  will  be  a  large  consump- 
tion of  food.  Where  eggs  only  are  wuited  a  oonstuit  supply  of  puUets  ar- 
riving at  maturity  month  after  month  is  more  important  than  the  breed  of 
the  birds.  If  the  venture  is  determined  upon  he  ought  now  tn  be  looking  out 
for  his  layers.  If  eggs  sell  for  dd,  per  dozen  all  the  year  round,  they  are 
worth  mudi  xoore  in  December  and  January.  He  ought,  then,  now  to  know 
where,  when  he  has  a  house  ready,  he  can  find  his  April  and  May  pallets.  We 
know  of  no  such  establishment. 

Abistogract  or  Cooks  (JE7.)— We  constantly  keep  between  forty  and  fifty 
oo^s  together  in  one  run.  Every  now  and  then  one  runs  a  muck,  but  he 
always  gets  the  worst  of  it.  We  take  from  the  number,  and  add  to  it.  We 
are,  however,  careful  always  to  make  anv  change  at  night,  and  to  put  the  new 
comer  on  a  perah  orin  a  oomer  where  there  are  several  others.  They  agree, 
•a  a  rule,  vexy  well;  but  you  must  make  it  impossible  for  a  pullet  to  get  in,  or 

**  Like  another  Helen, 
She'll  fire  another  Troy." 
No  peaoe  afterwards. 

Babton-on-Hokbkb  Show.— Mr.  F.  Bankes  wishes  to  know  if  an;  prize- 
winnflirs  at  this  Show  have  received  their  prises. 

Bbahka  CHiGKSir  WRAK-LROaSD  (W,  Dianunul).-- What  is  the  flooring  of 
the  shed  ?  We  should  think  the  chicken  is  suffering  from  cramp  induced  by 
Jiving  on  a  damp  floor,  as  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  we  can  hardly  give  you  a 
hope  of  recovery.  The  best  remedy  is  to  give  stale  bread  toasted  and  steeped 
In  strong  ale.  Let  the  bird  have  ttie  same  to  drink,  and  be  bedded  with  hay 
or  soft  straw. 

Food  ron  PouZiTbt  (A,  W.), — The  fact  of  your  birds  laying  so  many  eggs 
in  the  early  months  will  aecount  for  the  smaller  number  now.  You  cannot 
have  the  Mke  and  eat  it.  Tour  fowls  thrive  in  spite  of  your  feeding,  and  we 
wonder  they  lay  at  all.  Discontinue  the  fourths,  and  give  them  good  barley- 
meal  slaked  with  water  mondng  and  evening.  Yon  can  give  for  a  mid-day 
meal  maiae,  barl^,  or  table  eeraps.  If  yon  give  your  chickens  nothing  but 
groats  we  do  not  think  they  wiU  five  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  maize.  Give 
uem  some  bread  and  mUk,  curd,  cooked  chopped  meat,  and  hard  egg  chopped 
fine.    They  may  live  on  the  groats,  but  they  cannot  grow. 

OATSinvE  roB  Yoono  Cahabibs  (Dot.).— Begin  to  give  it  them  when  they 
are  about  seven  or  eight  weeks  old,  before  the  young  feathers  begin  to  show, 
and  it  most  be  oontinued  during  the  entire  moult,  or  as  long  as  the  blood  is 
in  dzenlation  in  the  feather.— W.  A.  Blaxsxoii. 

CtoiiOUB  OF  Buft  Cahabixb  (Idtfin^.— They  should  be  as  high  in  colour  In 
proportion  as  Yellow  ones.  The  higher  t£e  colour  the  better;  but  there 
shMld  be  a  covering  of  white  over  tfa«  body  colour  as  if  it  were  dusted  with 
flour,  or  as  thou^  the  bird  were  dothed  in  deep  buff  satin  and  covered  with 
a  veiL  The  yellow  should  be  as  deep  a  colour  as  possible,  inclining  to  red- 
and  the  cayenne  diet  wUl  materially  add  to  the  tone. — ^W.  A.  B. 


Mom  for  the  eggs  laid  by  the  qoeanstbut  hold  moce  worksn,  wUeh  fill  mpen 
more  rapidly  than  a  small  number  of  workers  can  do.  Another  matter  of 
great  importance  in  the  prevention  of  brood  in  supers  is  inducing  the  bees  to 
commence  in  the  crowns  and  build  the  combs  downwards;  this  we  do  by  fixing 
one,  two.  or  three  small  pieces  of  white  drone  comb  in  the  crowns.  £«es  azw 
more  inclined  to  put  honey  in  dnme  oomb  than  brood.  Indeed,  we  have  neivetr 
known  a  drone  bred  in  a  super,  and  during  the  last  thirty  years  we  have  had 
only  three  supers  with  brood  in  them,  and  two  of  these  were  filled  on  empty 
hives  by  artificial  means.  Our  supers  range  in  weight  from  8  lbs.  to  80  nw. 
Most  of  them  about  16  Ibe.  Supers  should  be  kept  warm,  and  light  wholly 
excluded  from  glass  ones.  We  ci^nnot  tell  whether  the  arrangements  for  tha 
proposed  show  of  honey,  &o.,  at  the  Chrystal  Palace  are  finally  made  or  not,  but 
think  that  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  there,  "  A  Bbb-kbxpbb  "  wiUobtain  the 
information  he  seeks. 

,  Doo's  Haib  Comuvo  op»  nr  Ciboulix  Patchbb  (F.  M.  IiT.).— There  are 
Several  varieties  of  the  mange,  and  the  symptoms  you  describe  indicate  it  to 
be  that  which  is  best  treated  by  lowering  the  diet.  Give  the  dog  mashed 
potatoes,  oatmeal,  and  milk,  but  no  animal  flesh.  Let  the  dog  have  regnlar 
exercise,  and  give  him  every  morning  two  grains  of  blue  pill,  fbllowed  in  four 
hours  by  a  table-spoonful  of  castor  oil.  No  local  apj^oauon  is  necessary,  but 
the  dog  may  be  well  washed  ocoasionaUy  with  soft  soap  and  water,  taking  care 
that  he  is  well  dried,  as  the  mereuzy  in  the  bine  pill  mighi make  him  likely 
to  take  cold.  ^ 

MBTBOBOLOaiOAL  0B8BBVATI0NS, 

Oakdbb  SqaABB,  Lownov. 

Lat.  6V  32'  40*  N. ;  Long.  0*  8'  0*  W. ;  Altifade  111  feefc. 


Closbnbbs  or  Fbathbb  (Idem).— It  affects  colour  much  in  the  same  w^y 
•a  dosing  a  gilt-edged  book  sho^ra  the  gold  to  greater  effect ;  or,  better  stiU, 
notice  the  effect  of  tiie  deep  brownish  red  now  in  vogue  on  the  edges  of  many 
.  books— Chureh  hymn-books  to  wit.  Close  the  book  and  you  have  all  the 
colour.  Then  gradually  open  and  spread  the  leaves  with  the  thumb,  and  as 
the  edges  become  separated,  and  not  so  dose  and  compact,  you  at  once  lose 
colour.  The  closer  and  more  compact  the  feathers,  and  the  more  intimately 
they  overlap  eadi  other,  the  better  will  the  colour  which  is  at  the  extreme 
edge  show  itsell- W.  A.  B. 

.  SizB  OF  Hxtb's  OBowff-oPEiixxas  (A.  Brenon).- The  size  of  crown-open- 
ings in  our  hives  for  supering  is  about  4  inches  in  diameter.  We  think  one 
such  in  each  hive  is  better  than  three  narrow  ones,  which  von  term  slits.  If 
you  use  the  adapting  board  with  three  slits  in  its  centre,  which  you  have  just 
procured,  it  will  have  to  be  placed  over  a  crown-hole  as  wide  as  the  slits  are 
long.  The  openings  in  your  wooden-topped  hive  are  not  well  adapted  for 
snpering.  One  hole  8  indies  wide  would  be  better.  It  will  not  matter  much 
whether  yon  remove  the  perforated  zinc  from  the  H^ertures  or  not. 

QuBBK  Wasp  (P.  Bain/brd).— The  insect  you  have  sent  is  a  queen  wasp* 
irtiich,  if  you  had  let  alone,  would  have  become  the  mother  of  a  nest  of  wasps* 
Wasps  are  enemies  to  beee  in  this  sense,  that  they  wUl  steal  honey  when  tlray 
can  enter  hives,  but  strong  swarms  generally  keep  them  out.  They  do  more 
harm  to  grapes  and  other  sweet  fruit. 

HiYB  Entbahob  {Edwin  Peek).- There  diould  be  but  one  entrance  to 
each  hiva.  Whether,  therefore,  a  nadir  or  a  super  is  used,  the  door  of  ingress 
■ad  egress  remains  tha  same. 

Bb-usino  Habtatt's  Hiybs  (JET.  T.).- Maiyatt's  bee  hives  can  be  used  for 
swarms  again  and  again.  In  fact,  we  find  there  is  soarcdy  uiy  limit  to  the 
profitable  use  of  weU-made  wooden  bee  hives.  They  will  last  a  lifetime  if 
only  well  painted  now  and  then,  and  carefully  cleansed  from  all  impurities 
whenever  a  f^esh  lot  of  bees  are  put  into  them.  Do  not  paint  them,  howler, 
when  you  put  a  fresh  swarm  into  them.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  in 
October  or  November,  iriten  the  bees  are  reduced  in  nnmbera  and  less  active 
than  in  spring  and  summer.  Hives  should  always  be  thoroughly  deaned  and 
painted,  if  necessary,  whenever  they  are  out  of  use,  as  when  the  bees  die-out 
from  whatever  cause.  Then  they  will  be  found  ready  to  hand  when  most 
wanted.  If  there  is  any  comb  in  your  Maryatt's  hive  whidi  *'  has  been  put 
away  for  some  yean"  we  should  advise  you  to  remove  it  all  before  putting 
the  bees  into  it.  It  would  be  now  so  distasteful  to  the  bees  that  they  would 
Immedlatdy  desert  it.  Your  letter  reached  us  too  late  to  be  answered  in  our 
last  number. 

SupBBiHa  (A  Bee-ke^er). — Snpering  was  fully  unfolded  in  four  letters  on 
the  subject  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  last  autumn.  Yoor  chief  diifioulty 
appean  to  be  in  not  being  able  to  prevent  breeding  in  the  supen.  You  say 
**  brood  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,"  and  have  "  tried  the  three-sixteenths 
slits  as  recommended  by  some  writers,  but  not  with  much  Buccesd."  We 
prefer  a  good  wide  thoroughfare,  8  or  4  inches,  betveen  the  hive  and  siipar. 
We  advise  you  to  keep  large  hives,  for  these  not  only  afford  the  bscs  m^ra 
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29th.— A  vexy  fine  day,  but  rather  cold,  eapedaOy  towards  nlghL 

80th.— Another  fine  warm  pleasant  dar.  ^     .  n 

May  Ist.— Dull  in  the  morning,  but  fine  before  noon,  and  eontinmng  so  au 

day ;  splendid  moonUt  night. 
Snd.— Fair  all  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  sUfl^t  shower  between  8  and 

4P.1C.;  fine  evening.  ^    ^       ,     ^ 

8rd.— Dull  morning,  very  dark  and  stormlike  in  the  distance  at  forty  minutas 

past  noon,  and  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  very  short  hau 

shower ;  a  slight  du>wer  in  the  afternoon,  but  fine  after  4  p.x. 
4th.— Bather  cloudy  and  dull  all  day,  with  occasional  gleams  of  bright  sun. 
6th.— Fine  day,  but  yery  much  cooler  than  it  was  a  few  days  since;  sprinkle  of 

rain  at  midnight. 
The  unusually  warm  weather  has  ceased,  and  though  it  has  returned  to  tlM 
low  temperature  of  a  f  orUiight  baek,  it  renaains  vexy  dry.— O.  J»  Sricoira. 


OOYENT  GABDEN  MABKST.— Mat  6. 
Thb  cold  winds  of  tha  last  few  days  have  somewhat  diecked  our  suppliea, 
but  not  sufadently  to  cause  any  material  advance,  good  Broccoli  beii^  the 
only  article  in  general  request  that  has  improved  in  price.  French  goods  m 
coming  in  very  good,  and  comprise  Asparagus,  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  Aria- 
chokes,  young  CaxTots,  Turnips,  and  sstlading.  Than  have  aiao  been  a  Urn 
boxes  of  Ohencies  from  the  south. 


VBUIT. 


Apples isieye  2 

Apricots... doa.  0 

Cherries ^box  4 

Ohestnats bushel  10 

Currants |  siere  0 

Black do.  0 

Figs doa.  0 

Filberts lb.  1 

Gobs lb.  1 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapes, hothouse....  lb.  4 

Lemons ^100  4 

Mdons each  4 


Arttobokes doi.  8 

Asparagus IP*  100   2 

French  S 

Beans.  Kidney....    V109  2 

Beet,  Red dos 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums ^100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. .  dos.  bunches 
Cucumbers each 
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12 
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Mulberries I^lb.  o 

Nectarines dos.  0 

Oranges 1^100  4 

Peaches dos.  15 

Pears,  Utchen dos.  2 

dessert dos.  8 

Pine  Apples lb.  6 

Plwns... tBiere  0 

Quinces doz.  0 

Kaspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries ^  o%.  0 

Walnuts bushel  10 

ditto V190  % 


d.  a.A. 
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0  0 
16 
46 
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0 
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1 

0 
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Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress.. punnet 

Onions bushel 

pickUng quart  0 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches  4 

Parsnips dos.  0 

Peas quart  4 

Potatoes bushel  8 

Kidney do.  0 

Bound.. do.  0 

Radishes..  di>a.  bunches  1 

BUbubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy bundle  1 

Saroys dos.  0 

Scorsonera bundle  1 

Sea-kale basket  1 

ShaUots lb.  0 

Rpinaeh bushel  9 

Tomatoes dos.  8 

Turnips bunch  0 

Vegetable  Marrows 0 


d.  a  d. 
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VINE  MILDEW. 

N  a  fonner  paper  I  gmve  a  tery  low  estimate 
of  the  yalne  of  snlphxir  for  one  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  conetantly  recom- 
mended, and  it  might  from  that  be  inferred 
that  I  place  no  yalne  at  all  in  a  horticnltnral 
point  of  view  on  this  well-known  valnable 
substance*  On  the  contrary,  I  wonld  not  on 
any  account  be  without  a  stock  of  a  quarter 
of  a  hondredweight  at  least  in  tibe  growing 
season.  If  it  is  not  required,  and  it  rery 
seldom  is,  so  much  the  better ;  should  it  unfortunately  be 
necessary  to  use  it,  it  could  be  made  to  do  its  duty,  and 


too  much  encouragement  aboYC  ground  and  too  little 
below—pulling  them  forward,  as  it  were,  by  the  head,  and 
neglecting  the  roots.  Tou  haye,  perhaps,  been  keeping 
a  damp  atmosphere,  fondly  hoping  thereby  to  kill  red 
spider,  and  haye  unintentionally  giyen  a  good  reception 
to  Oidium  TuokerL"  f»-  o  r 

This,  if  not  dealt  with  in  a  sharp,  decisiye  manner,  will 
make  greater  haryoc  than  the  red  spider ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  get  rid  of  if  taken  in 
hand  quickly.  One  should  always  be  on  the  watch  fbr 
the  slightest  speck ;  if  fruit  is  on  the  Vine,  it  generally 
appears  on  the  fruit  first  in  the  shape  of  littie,  round, 
woolly-looking  specks,  at  other  times  on  the  leayes 
in  the  same  form,  and  rapidly  spreads  oyer  the  whole 
house ;  it  will  do  this  in  two  or  three  days  in  moist  hot 
weather.  I  haye  examined  a  good  many  Vines  on  whi^ 
mildew  originated,  and  haye  in  eyery  case  found  them 
too  dry  at  th«  roots.  In  some  eases  they  had  leeently 
had  tons  of  water  applied  to  them,  but  it  had  failed  to 
reach  the  most  yital  parte ;  the  soil,  when  oomparatiyely 
dry,  had  contracted,  and  left  a  space  between  itself  and 
the  wall,  where  most  of  the  water  would  go  down  quickly 
to  the  drainage ;  or  new  soil  had  been  added  which  was 
moister  and  looser  than  the  old,  and  consequentiy  the 
water  would  enter  it  yery  freely,  and  barely  touch  the 
older  portion.  But,  most  general  of  all,  a  sufficiency  of 
water  had  neyer  been  appSed.  Eyen  supposing  the  bor- 
der to  be  in  perfect  order,  sixty  or  a  hundred  gallons  at 
a  time  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  to  giye  a  yigorous- 
growing  Vine  in  a  well-drained  border  wholly  inside 
the  house,  and  not  too  much  shaded.  This  quantity 
wUl  suffice  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  if  the  eoil  is  not 
too  porous  or  too  limited  in  bulk.  The  water  should 
always  be  as  warm  as  the  soil,  rather  oyer  the  mark  than 
under  it — say  neyer  lower  than  66"* ;  76"*  will  do  no  harm. 
A  little  warmer  than  usual  just  as  the  flowers  are  expand- 
ing will  giye  a  little  healthy  excitement,  and  will  help  the 
shy-setting  yarieties. 

Although  I  haye  neyer  known  mildew  originate  on 
Vines  that  had  not  suffered  from  an  insufficient  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots,  I  belieye  an  insufficiency  of  anything 
there,  and  a  moist  growing  atmosphere  at  me  same  time, 

Mo.  68B.— Yob  ZZYL,  Naw  SBun. 


would  tend  to  encourage  it.  The  following,  learned  Bome 
years  ago  from  a  respected  tutor,  is  the  plan  to  get  rid  of 
it,  supposing  the  house  to  be  heated  by  hot- water  pipes. 
Make  the  pipes  as  hot  as  possible  towards  the  eyening, 
giying  at  toe  same  time  as  much  top  yentilation  as  the- 
state  of  the  weather  will  permit ;  if  wann  and  dry,  open 
all  the  yentilatcHTS,  and  gel  rid  of  most  of  the  atmospheric 
moisture ;  then,  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  off  the  house,  damp 
the  pipes  a  yard  or  two  at  a  time  with  a  rag  or  sponge, 
and  dust  on,  through  a  piece  of  coarse  tiffany  or  netting, 
as  much  sulphur  as  will  adhere  to  the  top  of  the  pipe  while 
it  is  still  damp.  Keep  the  yentilators  open  till  aU  the 
pipes  haye  been  coyered  in  this  way,  by  which  time  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  will  be  sumoientiy  dry,  and  it 
may  be  closely  shut  up*  It  will  probably  rise  to  90^  or 
100*",  and  a  blue  mist  will  be  seen  to  ascend  from  the  pipes ; 
this  is  sulphurous  gas,  and  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
mildew.  If  the  Grapes  are  half  grown  it  will  not  harm 
them  at  all ;  if  not  so  forward  as  this,  it  will  probably  make 
some  of  tiiettt  a  little  rusty  and  darken  the  footstalks. 
The  mOdew,  howeyer,  must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  can  get  rid  of  it  in  this  way 
without  leaying  any  trace  of  the  siSphur.  The  heat  should 
be  kept  up  for  an  hour  or  two,  after  which  the  fire  may 
be  aUowed  to  slacken.  The  sulphur  is  of  no  use  after  it 
has  been  once  thoroughly  heated  in  this  way,  and  can 
be  washed  off  the  next  day. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  mildew,  the  treatment 
aboye  deseribed  should  be  repeated  with  i^  fresh  dose 
of  sulphur.  If,  how«yer,  the  mildew  has  not  a  yery 
strong  footing,  aatid  the  job  is  well  done,  one  dose  will  be 
quite  sufficient.  It  will,  perhaps,  surprise  Bome  of  your 
readers  to  be  told  that  this  treatment  will  not  rid  them 
of  red  spider ;  it  will  kill  some  of  the  young  and  tender 
insects,  but  the  old  hardy  ones  will  go  through  it  un- 
scathed. Whaif  then,  can  be  expected  from  sulphur  that 
is  neyer  heated  sufficientiy  to  produce  sulphurous  gas  ? 

While  writing  about  mudew  I  will  remind  your  readers 
that  mildew  on  Peach  trees  can  be  easily  cured  by  syring- 
ing with  sofb-soap  waiter  at  the  rate  of  2  obs.  to  the  callon; 
that  on  Cauliflowers  and  the  Cabbage  tribe  by  dusting 
with  soot  or  newly-slaked  lime.  And  now,  as  you  haye 
among  your  oontinoutors  so  many  Bose-growers  and  Bose- 
loyers,  I  will  thank  some  one  to  tell  us  the  most  effectual 
way  to  kill  or  preyent  mildew  on  Boses. — Wm.  Tatlob. 

GABDEN  PABTIES. 

Thsbb  enjoyable  fwmions,  which  haye  happily  become 
an  institution  in  the  country,  are  the  source  of  pleasure  of 
the  purest  and  sweetest  character.  The  owner  of  a  gar- 
den, surrounded  by  inyited  friends  inhaling  the  fragrance 
and  appreciating  the  beauties  which  Nature  has  proyided 
at  the  summons  of  well-applied  skill,  ought  at  tiiat  mo- 
ment to  be  happy — happy  in  creating  happiness  to  others, 
and  at  the  same  time  adding  to  his  own  store.  And  the 
gardener,  too,  feelinff  that  his  labour  has  not  been  in 
yain;  seeing  that,  of  howeyer  lowly  birth  he  may  be,  it  is 
in  his  power  to  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  great 
and  good— yes,  and  good — ^for  true  greatness  and  true 
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goodness  are  seldom  separate  or  separable — ought  to  and 
does  share  in  the  pleasares  of  the  "garden  pirty."  No 
doubt  these  gatherings  are  to  him  a  soarce  of  extra  study, 
anxiety,  and  labour,  but  these  he  gives  cheerfully  if  he  is 
situated  as  he  ought  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  his  employer, 
having  his  appreciation  and  consideration,  which  haye  a  value 
which  cannot  be  fully  expressed  by  the  letters  £  8,  d.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  case  that  indispensable  as  the  money  part  of 
the  question  may  be,  it  is  not  with  hundreds  of  men  the  sole 
attachment  pertaining  to  their  charge.  The  very  love  of  their 
duties,  the  confidence  they  feel  in  the  stability  of  a  home 
however  humble,  the  satisfaction  they  feel  they  give,  are  items 
of  value  which  go  to  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.  It  must  be 
so,  or  from  whence  the  quiet  content  of  men  who  by  dint  of 
hard  study  range  infinitely  above  the  artisans  in  educational 
standard,  yet  dearly  below  them  in  financial  emoluments? 
Well,  let  us  be  thankful  for  the  fact,  and  for  every  item  of 
whatsoever  kind  that  contributes  to  the  comfort  and  content- 
ment of  a  home.  Persevering  honest  labour  is  sure  to  win  a 
reward  sooner  or  later  in  one  way  or  another,  and  that  reward 
is  the  great  lever  to  further  effort  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  ordinary  or  extraordinary  demands. 

To  the  last  category  belong  garden  parties.  They  are  extra- 
ordinary by  the  unusual  interest  which  the  many  visitors 
show  in  the  surroundings  of  the  point  of  inspection.  The 
tone  of  such  gatherings  is  in  its  nature  critical,  and  pro- 
perly so,  so  long  as  it  is  that  generous  kindly  criticism  which 
gives  pleasure  all  round — a  criticism  which  is  considerate  and 
just,  which  embraces  not  merely  the  effect  produced,  but  the 
means  which  produce  it.  It  is  in  the  generality  of  places 
hardly  possible  that  everything  can  be  at  the  finest — ^that  every 
department  is  at  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  on  a  given  day : 
this  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  in  the  majority  of  places,  yet 
cleanliness  and  neatness  will  in  most  cases  be  secured,  and  it 
is  wonderful  what  a  power  this  has  in  enhancing  the  effect  of 
fair  average  productions.  This  wanting,  let  the  occupants  of 
a  garden  be  never  so  superior,  they  cannot  but  show  to  great 
disadvantage. 

Cleanliness  is  the  first  thing  to  aim  at  and  aooompliah  in 
making  a  garden  yield  a  maximum  of  enjoyment.  This  should, 
if  possible,  pervade  every  part ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  attained 
except  by  extra  effort,  and  when  notice  of  a  week  or  more  has 
been  given.  This  notice  oi  any  coming  event  which  has  more 
than  usual  demands  on  the  gardener,  ought  not,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  master  as  well  as  man,  to  be  witUield  when  it  can  be 
conceded.  It  is  a  concession  which  most  men  value,  but  which 
by  no  means  all  are  in  the  habit  of  experiencing.  Being  one 
of  the  favoured  few  in  this  matter,  I  can  testify  to  the  advan- 
tage a  gardener  feels  it  to  be,  to  be  made  acquainted  before- 
hand with  any  special  circumstance  affecting  his  duties.  Sndi 
little  notification  is  of  value  to  the  owner  equally  with  the 
gardener,  as  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  will  find  out  by  ex- 
perience if  the  feeling  between  master  and  man  is  what  it 
should  be.  Thoughtfulness  and  consideration  extended  by 
one  cannot  f fdl  to  beget  a  corresponding  feeling  on  the  piurt  of 
the  other ;  and  a  man,  if  his  heart  and  head  are  right,  will 
never  know  when  he  has  done  enough  for  a  good  master ;  while 
the  master  will  recognise  the  necessity  occasionally  of  permit- 
ting special  aid  when  needed  for  any  extraordinary  occasion 
when  he  sees  a  good  and  willing  man  unduly  pressed,  but  this 
necessity  is  not  so  likely  to  arise  when  timdy  notice  has  been 
conceded. 

Discursive  as  are  these  remarks,  they  are  perhaps  neither 
mistimed  or  irrelevant,  and  will  not  dash  duoordanUy  with 
the  heading  of  this  letter.  Garden  parties  are  commonly 
associated  with  late  summer  rather  than  early  spring,  and  it 
is  perhaps  only  in  an  old-fashioned  garden  filled  with  old- 
fashioned  flowers  that  a  gathering  in  April  can  be  a  success, 
except  it  be  a  new-fashioned  spring  garden,  which  when  well 
managed  has  charms  which  nothing  in  summer  can  hardly 
anrpasB.  That  garden  parties  in  Apnl  can  give  pleasure  I  have 
had  proof,  and  this  with  nothing  great  or  grand  set  out  to 
tempt,  but  only  the  simplest  array  of  the  simplest  flowers, 
which  all  may  have  who  care  to  do  so.  In  fact,  the  charm  lies 
in  the  very  simplicity  of  the  feast.  Well,  but  is  a  garden 
worthy  of  the  name  if  it  is  uninviting  in  April  ?  Ought  not  at 
this  period  everything  to  conspire  to  please  ?  The  brightness 
of  the  sun  at  this  season  cheers  and  gives  life  to  the  spirits, 
but  later  the  heat  is  oppressive  and  enervating.  The  air  is 
filled  with  the  melodies  of  the  songsters,  which  by-and-by  will 
lapse  into  half-mournful  ouadenceB.  The  newly  expanded  foliage, 
so  fresh  and  clean,  robed  in  its  virgin  green,  will  anon  look 


heavy  in  comparison  with  its  airy  lightness  now.    The  blossom 
of  the  fruit  trees,  exquisite  in  its  delicacy,  extorts  admiration. 

This  is  what  nature  contributes  to  a  garden  in  April.  Let 
man  give  his  mite  as  well.  Let  him  use  Wallflowers  freely — 
not  sown  at  any  time  and  grown  anyhow,  but  treated  as  plants 
worthy  of  care ;  the  bright  golden  yellow  interspersed  with  the 
rich  and  varied  browns  and  **  bloods'' — dwarf  plants  with  huge 
trusses,  the  foliage  close  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  flowers  single. 
Surround  these  with  the  lovely  blue  Nemophila,  never  half  so 
good  as  now,  mixed  with  snowy  Iberis.  Edge  with  the  purple 
Anbrietia,  Gt>lden  Feather,  and  Arabis,  out  of  which  let  the 
Pansy  peep  and  the  Daisy  lift  its  modest  head.  Throw  in 
a  clump  here  and  there  of  the  spring  Snowdrop,  and  that  flne 
and  sweet  spring  flower  Daphne  Cneorum.  Let  the  Polyanthus 
have  a  place,  the  lovely  Myosotis  dissitiflora  and  Anemones 
have  room.  Forget  not  either  the  pretty  lowly  and  dense 
Phlox  frondosa,  the  pink  Silene,  and  golden  Alyssum  saxatile ; 
and  amongst  them  all  be  sure  and  remember  the  Lothian  and 
the  cottager's  Brompton  Stocks.  The  latter  are  not  nearly  so 
common  as  they  were  years  ago,  neither  are  the  strains  offered  so 
uniformly  good.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  spring  and  early 
summer-blooming  plants  in-doors  and  out  when  it  is  fairly 
grown  and  the  type  good.  The  Lothian  is  more  certain  by  the 
special  care  it  has  received  in  recent  years.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  stock  grown,  so  certain,  massive,  and  telling 
when  seen  at  this  season  in  conservatory  or  garden.  A  com- 
bination sometliing,  yea,  very,  like  this  has  more  than  once  in 
the  April  just  passed  away  been  a  source  of  attraction  and  a 
fund  of  pleasure  to  the  many  citizens  who  did  not  deem  a 
plain  old-fashioned  garden  filled  with  these  old-fashioned  things 
beneath  a  visit ;  and  a  venture  may  be  hazarded  that  not  one 
in  fifty  failed  to  appreciate  such  as  they  found,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  if  any  solitary  individual  of  pretematurally  ad- 
vanced ideas  had  so  much  as  whispered  "  A  lot  of  rubbish  1 " 
he  would  have  been  metaphorically  voted  out  of  the  garden. 
That  was  once  considered  the  correct  term  to  use  in  reference 
to  this  simple  class  of  spring  flowers,  but  the  phrase  is  fast 
becoming  obsolete — ^just,  in  fact,  as  these  old  things  are  be- 
coming new  again. 

Tes,  garden  parties  in  April  or  early  summer  ought  to  be 
more  common,  the  elements  ensuring  their  success  being  by 
nature  half  provided,  the  other  half  involving  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  money,  time,  and  skill,  small  in  proportion  to  tiie 
vast  amount  of  pleasure  they  create  and  produce.  At  this 
time  are  not  the  houses  also  gay  with  the  gayest  of  plants. 
Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  Boses,  Ao.  7  Are  not  the  stove  occu- 
pants particularly  inviting  7  the  fresh  upspringing  Ferns  and 
the  unrolling  of  foliage  plants  centres  of  interest  7  Are  not 
lawns  clothed  in  spring  verdure  cool,  and  smooth,  and  cheer- 
ful? Add  thereto  simple  spring  flowers,  and  then  with  a 
fine  day,  the  walks  clean  and  nowhere  a  weed  to  be  seen,  a 
garden  party  in  April  is  equally  enjoyable  with  a  similar  gather- 
ing at  any  other  period.  Nay,  will  it  not  give  more  resd  plea- 
sure to  those  in  "  city  pent,"  being  the  first  smiles  of  another 
summer  coming — ^the  first  sweet  breath  of  another  year,  filling 
the  earth  with  gladness — ^the  first  taste  of  the  relishing  dish 
set  out  when  tiie  appetite  is  longing,  from  the  famine  of  a 
flowerless  winter?  It  is  even  so,  as  those  wiU  find  who  try  to 
do  their  best  to  assist  Nature  in  the  proper  setting  of  her 
resouzees  at  a  time  she  displays  her  charms  and  puts  forth  her 
power.  With  more  attention  to  spring,  its  beauties  and  sim- 
plicities, we  add  a  touch  to  a  beautiful  world ;  the  summer  is 
lengthened  and  our  capacities  for  enjoyment  strengthened,  and 
we  go  on  our  course  in  happiness  and  hope :  at  any  rate,  the 
latter  is  the  patrimony  of  aU. — J.  Waioht. 


RAISING  AURICULAS  FBOM  SEED. 

Tax  inquiry  of  **  J.  A."  on  this  point  is  but  one  evidenee 
out  of  many  that  our  old-fashioned  fiorists'  flowers  and  herb- 
aceous plants  are  coming  to  the  front  once  more,  and  I  only 
wish  I  could  give  a  more  satisfactory  reply  to  his  question  how 
he  is  to  procure  good  Auriculas  than  I  fear  he  will  be  likely  to 
consider  this  to  be.  He  complains  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
tiy  established  varieties,  and  ^at  he  has  failed  to  obtain  good 
ones  from  seed;  but  there  are  many  really  good  and  prize- 
winning  Auriculas  that  can  be  had  cheaply — quite  as  cheaply  as 
a  bedding  Geranium  of  any  novelty  or  meri<.  Such  sorts  as 
Popplewell's  Conqueror,  Waterhouse's  Conqueror  of  Europe, 
Howard's  Lord  Nelson,  Oliver's  Lady  Ann  Wilbraham,  Traill's 
General  Neill,  Fletcher's  Mary  Anne,  Oliver's  Lovely  Anne, 
Netherwood's  Othello,  Parker's  Metropolitan,  and  others  oan  be 
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bftd  from  Is.  M,  to  2«.  6d.  a-pUnt ;  and  if  any  money  is  laid 
out  on  plants  daring  the  year,  an  amateur  who  is  really  fond 
of  them  woald  hardly  begrudge  the  few  shillings  required  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  collection. 

Ab  to  raising  Auriculas  from  seed,  there  is  nothing  in  which 
the  celebrated  direction  of  Mrs.  Gtaase  (did  she  ever  give  it  ?) 
IB  more  needful — first  catch  your  hare-^'.e.,  first  get  good 
seed ;  for  this  is  well  nigh  an  impossibility,  for  these  reasons : 
1,  The  growers  of  Auiiculas  are  few.  In  the  county  in  which 
I  liye  (Kent)  I  do  not  belieye  there  is  another  grower,  and  I 
Tsry  rarely  in  the  south  of  England  hear  of  a  collection. 
3,  Those  who  grow  them  either  do  not  grow  seed,  or,  if  they 
do,  they  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  best  hybridised  seed  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  seedlings.  Most  growers  have  the  idea 
that  seed  ripening  weakens  the  plant ;  and  hence,  as  soon  as 
the  blooming  is  oyer  it  is  picked  off.  I  may  mention  as  a 
proof  of  this  difficulty  that  I  haye  known  £8  an  ounce  to  be 
offered  for  it,  and  yet  the  owner  of  the  collection  was  not  able 
to  saye  a  scrap  of  it.  And  after  all,  what  a  yery  difficult  thing 
it  is  to  raise  a  good  seedling  Auricula !  Take  the  .case  of  Mr. 
Goorge  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk,  who  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
was  a  raiser  of  seedlings,  intelligent,  careful,  and  with  the 
{MTseyeranoe  of  his  nation  strongly  deyeloped;  and  yet  on 
looking  at  the  last  list  he  oyer  published  I  do  not  think  that 
there  are  above  three  or  four  flowers  at  most  that  will  be  re- 
membered a  dozen  years  hence.  I  should  therefore,  taking  all 
these  things  into  consideration,  advise  "  J.  A."  first  of  all  to 
inroeiire  a  few  plants  of  snoh  Auriculas  as  I  have  named,  and 
then  try  to  save  his  own  seed.  He  can  hybridise  them,  and  so 
probably  obtain  a  better  strain  of  seed. 

And  Qo^  supposing  the  seed  to  be  **  by  hcok  or  crook  **  ob- 
tained, let  us  see  how  to  proceed.  It  is  best  to  sow  it  in  pans, 
and  the  soil  used  should  be  light  and  rich— light  sandy  mould 
«nd  well-rotted  cow  dung,  with  some  sharp  sand  or  some  similar 
compost.  The  pan  should  be  thoroughly  well  drained,  and 
the  compost  when  placed  in  it  should  rise  in  the  middle,  gra- 
dually sloping  towards  the  side.  The  seed  should  be  sown  not 
too  thickly,  covered  with  finely  sifted  mould,  and  then  be 
watered  with  a  very  fine  rose.  This  should  be  done  early  in 
the  year — February  or  March ;  and  if  there  is  the  convenience 
of  a  hotbed  or  stove  it  would  be  well  to  give  them  the  advan- 
tage of  it,  BO  as  to  produce  rapid  germination.  Should  moss 
accumulate,  the  surface  should  be  lightly  stirred ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  up  the  pans  should  be  placed  either  in  the 
open  air  or  in  some  cool  place.  The  advantage  of  heat  for 
causing  the  gennination  of  the  seed  is  obvious,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pans  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  heavy  rains.  About  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
plants  will  have  grown  sufficiently  for  the  purpose,  they  should 
be  transplanted  into  thumb  pots,  or  several  may  be  placed  in 
a  pan,  in  a  compost  similar  to  that  in  which  the  full-grown 
plants  are  kept,  and  should  in  all  respects  be  treated  as  offsets 
or  small  plants  would  be.  They  will  not  bloom  xmtil  the 
second  or  third  year. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  have  had  in  my  mind  the  finer,  or 
«kow  varieties  as  they  are  called.  It  is  much  easier  to  procure 
seed  of  Alpine  Auriculas,  and  they  are  very  handsome,  but 
will  never  in  the  eye  of  a  true  florist  compare  with  the  more 
refined  show  varieties. — D.,  De<U. 


THE  PACKING  AND  TBANSIT  OF  PLANTS,  &c. 

Thx  packing  of  plants  for  travel  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  departments  connected  with  our  now  im- 
mense and  rapidly-increasing  commerce  in  tender  plants ;  and , 
generally  speaking,  it  is  well  understood  and  efficiently  per- 
formed by  those  whom  it  concerns.  Often  have  we  admired 
the  laborious  care«  and  firmness  and  solidity  of  the  manner  in 
which  professional  packers  perform  this  important  part  of  the 
plant-merchant's  business.  This  rule,  however,  as  is  not  to  be 
irondered  at,  is  not  without  many  exceptions.  The  transit  of 
plants  after  they  are  packed,  notwithstanding  these  days  of 
awift  travel,  is  a  matter  attended  with  much  anxiety  to  the 
receiver,  and  no  doubt  also  to  the  sender  of  packages  of  tender 
plants.  It  has  become  scarcely  possible  to  divine  when  a  pack- 
age that  has  to  pass  over  several  railways  by  goods  trains  will 
come  to  hand,  while  to  send  heavy  packages  by  passenger 
trains  so  augments  their  cost  that  such  a  course  cannot  be 
adopted.  The  parcel  post  and  flyiog  trains  leave  scarcely  a 
desire  to  be  realised  in  the  safe  and  speedy  transit  of  light 
padcages.  It  is  in  the  belief  that  these  two  sides  of  the 
qneation  have  beoome  very  obvious  to  many  concerned,  that 


we  have  selected  the  subject  as  one  worthy  of  remark  and 
suggestion. 

There  are  descriptions  of  plants  which  cannot  be  tampered 
with,  in  order  to  lessen  either  the  bulk  or  the  weight  of  the 
packages  which  contain  them,  and  that  must  be  sent  by  slow 
trains  to  avoid  the  enormous  expense  of  the  fast  trains,  even 
supposing  it  were  practicable  to  have  all  these  carried  by  such 
trains,  which  it  is  not;  but  there  are  other  classes  of  plants 
which  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  pack  and  send  as  they  are  yet 
far  too  generally  packed  and  sent.  'We  now  refer  more  especi- 
ally to  the  enormous  quantities  of  comparatively  hardy  soft- 
wooded  plants  that  are  sent  hiUier  and* thither  on  long  joumeyB 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  We  will  suppose  a 
quantity  of  such  plants — say  Pelargoniums — bought  in  a 
nursery  in  small  pots.  Now,  such  plants  are  geners^dy  turned 
out  of  their  pots  and  have  something  wrapped  round  their 
balls,  and  packed  on  their  sides,  layer  above  layer,  in  square 
hampers.  When  pitched  into  the  railway  truck  they  are  an 
enormous  weight,  chiefly  of  comparatively  useless  soil ;  and  by 
the  time  they  reach  their  desUnation,  we  need  not  try  to 
describe  what  the  bottom  layers  of  balls  and  plants  are  gene- 
rally found — a  mixture  of  smashed  balls  of  earth,  moss,  and 
broken  plants.  The  other  method  is  to  moss  and  tie  down  the 
balls  in  the  pots,  and  often  to  fix  a  stake  to  each  plant,  and 
pack  at  enormous  labour  on  their  bottoms  in  large  round  flat 
iiampers,  or  to  pack  on  their  sides,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
turned  out  of  their  pots.  Those  packed  on  their  bottoms 
travel,  as  a  rule,  well,  but  at  what  a  cost  for  a  given  amount 
of  plants  1  The  carpenters*  shavings,  or  stable  litter,  or  straw^ 
hampers,  hazel  rods,  and  mats,  far  outweigh  the  goods.  When 
placed  on  their  sides  in  pots,  the  broken  pots  are  too  often 
added  to  the  mixture  of  soil,  moss,  and  broken  plants. 

Now  we  believe  this  order  of  affairs  is  not  solely  chargeable 
to  nurserymen,  but  to  the  erroneous  ideas  that  the  receivers  of 
such  **  orders  "  hold  as  to  the  safety  of  the  plants.  We  have 
to  suggest  to  both  parties  that  if  those  who  order  such  goods 
as  we  are  now  speaking  of — ^let  us  take  fo?  instance  a  consign- 
ment of  Pelargoniums,  despatched  any  time  in  April— would 
*'  order  "  Uiat  all  the  soil  should  be  shaken  from  the  plants, 
carefully  preserving  the  roots :  pack  them  top  to  top  and  root 
to  root,  not  mingling  roots  with  tops,  in  a  small  lig^t  hamper, 
using  nothing  but  pUable  paper  round  the  inside  of  ttie  hamper 
(no  damp  moss  nor  heavy  heating  rubbish  of  that  sort),  and 
despatdiing  such  by  passenger  train,  they  would  in  most  cases 
reach  their  destination  as  soon  as  the  nurseryman's  letter  of 
advice.  In  this  case  there  would  scarcely  be  a  bruised  leaf, 
and  the  roots  not  so  much  injured  as  when  the  balls  get  brokun 
on  the  journey;  and,  after  being  potted  in  fresh  soil,  they 
would  look  better  than  before  they  were  shaken  out.  The 
passenger  carriage  would  not  be  more  than  that  by  goods  train, 
and  the  time  on  the  journey  in  the  one  case  a  fraction  of  the 
time  in  the  other.  This  is  no  mere  fancy  picture ;  we  have 
tried  it  over  and  over  again,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  both,  for 
the  packer  does  his  work  far  quicker  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
pots  are  saved,  for  which  an  allowance  is  made.  The  absurd 
practice  in  the  mode  we  recommend  is  the  packing  of  shaken- 
out  plants  with  a  layer  of  damp  moss  and  shavings,  which  not 
only  necessitates  a  larger  hamper  and  a  heavier  package,  but  it 
is  at  tilie  same  time  a  positive  evil.  Whatever  is  placed  in 
layers  around  such  goods  should  be  light  and  perfectly  dxy, 
and  we  think  paper  the  best. 

Many  such  plants  are  not  despatched  to  the  country  till  they 
are  required  for  planting ;  and  in  the  case  of  Geraniums  and 
many  other  similar  plants  we  would  say,  Shake  the  soil  from 
them,  for  no  one  would  ever  think  of  planting  with  ball  entire 
such  plants  matted  in  small  pots.  A  partial  "shake-out" 
would  of  course  be  best ;  but  of  two  evils  the  total  shake-out 
is  far  less  than  that  of  planting  with  a  ball  like  a  bullet,  and 
we  have  invariably  noticed  that  plants  shaken-out  grew  the 
most  satisfactorily,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lightness  of  package, 
and  swiftness  and  certainty  of  triusit. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  connected  with  packing  for  a  five  or 
six  days'  transit  is  that  of  packing  with  damp  material;  it 
heats  by  the  way,  and  even  when  it  does  not  heat,  plants  out 
of  perfectly  dry,  always  look  and  do  better  at  once  than  those 
turned  out  of  damp  material. 

We  are  very  much  surprised  that  paper-shaviogs — so  clean, 
so  light,  so  springy  and  elastic,  and  consequently  so  warm — 
have  not  been  more  used  by  plantsmen  for  packing,  particu- 
larly moderate  packages  of  tender  plants.  We  once  sent  a 
package  of  plants  to  Frapce,  packed  with  paper-shavings  ex- 
clusively in  a  large  but  light  box,  and  the  receiver  was  quite 
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taken  with  the  nice,  elean,  andamaged  state  of  the  plants  and  the 
lightness  of  the  package,  and  expressed  his  surprise  to  as  that 
Bueh  material  ha4  never  been  used  by  nurserymen.  No  donl^t 
if  a  demand  were  to  spring  np  lor  saoh,  it  oonld  be  snppUsd  in 
Tarioas  qnalities  even  mnch  cheaper  than  it  is  now. 

The  enormoas  traffic  there  is  in  Vines  in  pots,  and  the  oat- 
rageonsly  nnneoessazy-sized  pots  in  whioh  most  purchasers  in- 
sist on  receiving  them,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  the 
whole  it>nnd  of  plant-oaltore,  not  looking  at  the  qnestion  from 
the  carriage  standpoint  at  i^.  This  is  eepeeially  applicable  to 
Vines  for  planting,  which  are  generally  sought  from  6  to  7  feet 
long  in  large  pots.  The  whole  thing  is  a  mistake,  both  for  the 
seller  and  reoeiver.  Given  two  Vines,  one  in  an  8  or  10-ineh 
pot,  6  feet  long  (and  settiog  aside  everything  but  the  quality  of 
the  Vine),  and  another  in  a  6-inch  pot,  a  yard  or  4  feet  high 
at  the  most,  sti£F,  and  standing  erect  without  a  stake,  with  its 
best  buds  about  2)  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  a  maes 
of  fibry  roots  —  we  would  choose  the  latter,  not  only  on 
aaoount  of  the  small  package  that  is  required  for  transit,  but 
because  it  is  the  best-ripened  and  most  twiggy-rooted  Vine, 
having  the  best  buds  at  the  part  from  which  the  young  growths 
«re  allowed  to  spring  for  furnishing  the  Vine.  A  long  Vine 
has  its  best  buds  near  its  top,  and  the  cultivator,  after  plant- 
ing, rubs  these  o£f  and  brings  away  growths  from  weaker  buds 
at  the  front  light  of  his  vinery.  How  easy  it  is  to  pack  6-ixieh 
pot  Vines.  Turn  them  out  of  their  pots  and  wrap  a  piece  of 
coarse  oan*^,  or  even  strong  paper,  round  the  ball,  or  rather 
mass  of  roots,  and  the  weight  of  pots  is  saved,  and  less  space 
required  to  pack  in,  and  when  received  pop  them  into  6-inch 
pots.  The  long  Vine  in  a  large  pot,  when  the  plant  is  required 
to  plant  out,  is  a  great  mistake ;  what  is  wanted  is  a  concen- 
trated well-ripened  bud  and  twiggy  roots. — {The  Garderur,) 


CRYSTAL  P^ALAOE  SHOW. 

May  9th. 

This  was  held  fully  a  week  sooner  than  usual;  and  though 
many  of  the  specimens  had  not  arrived  at  their  full  bean^i 
and  there  was  a  falling  ofl-both  in  Quantity  and  quality  in 
many  of  the  classes,  the  Exhibition  well  merited  the  numerous 
attendance  of  visitors  whioh  it  secured,  notwithstanding  the 
ooldnees  of  the  day. 

Among  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  a  great  defkcienoy 
was  created  by  the  absence  of  Mr.  Baines'  grand  Oolleetions, 
which  have  recently  been  dispersed ;  but  Mr.  Ward,  gardener 
to  F.  Or.  WiUdnS)  Eiq.,  Leytoa,  who  was  first  for  twelve,  ex- 
hibited large, 'finely-bloomed  specimens  of  Hedaroma  Hookeri 
and  tulipilerum,  Aphelexis  mscrantha  purpurea  and  rosea, 
Statioe  profnsa,  very  fine;  Azaleas,  and  AnUiurium  Soherze- 
rianum  with  a  score  of  finely-coloured  spathes.  The  remaining 
prisetakers  in  this  class  were  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  NorthuttAierland,  Albury  Park;  Mr.  J?e«d,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Tredwell,  Lower  Norwood ;  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to 
SIv  F.  Ooldsmid,  Bart.,  Regent's  Park.  In  the  nurserymen's 
class  Messrs.  Jaokson  &  Sons,  Kingston,  took  the  lead  with 
excellent  speoimens  of  Heaths,  Asaleas,  Aphelexis  maorantha 
purpurea,  and  Dracophyllum  gracile.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Hollo- 
way,  followed  with  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Anthurium  Sofaer- 
aenanum  with  some  thirty  flowers,  Aorophyllum  venosnm,  very 
fine :  and  other  excellent  specimens.  Mr.  Morse,  Epsom,  was 
third.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  nine.  Mr.  Peed  took  the  lead 
with  a  large  bush  of  Tetratheca  ericaBtolia,  a  very  good  speci- 
mens of  Bpftiffis  miniata  splendens,  and  other  plants  shown  by 
him  in  a  similar  collection  last  year.  Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to 
J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton ;  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J. 
Phillpott,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill ;  and  Mr.  D.  Bain^  gardener  to 
J.  Scott,  Esq.,  Biokley  Park,  scoured  th  e  other  awards.  In  groups 
arranged  for  effect  the  prises  went  to  Messrs.  Foreman,  Fewell, 
and  Peed. 

In  groups  of  six  fine-foliaged  plants  we  noticed  fine  speoimens 
of  Alocasia  metallica,  Maranta  Veitcbii,  Crotons,  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  and  some  other  Palms.  Mr.  Fewell,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Sargood,  Broad  Green  Lodge,  who  was  first,  had  a  noble  example 
of  Alocasia  Lowii.  Messrs.  Bain  and  Donald  secured  the  re- 
maining prizes. 

Heaths  were  ^own  in  collections  of  eight  and  of  six.  Mr. 
Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  had  large,  finely- 
bloonoed  plants  of  Ventrioosa  magnifica  and  Eximia  superba  in 
the  latter  class,  takiug  the  first  pxlze ;  and  other  good  speoimens 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Peed,  Morse,  Kemp,  and  J.  Wheeler. 

Azaleas,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  not  up  to  the  mark ;  the 
large  plants  were  deficient  in  bloom,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
ones  had  a  ragged  appearance.  The  chief  prizetakers  among 
nurserymen  were  Messrs.  Williams,  Turner,  and  Lane ;  among 
amateurs  G.  Wheeler,  J.  Wheeler,  and  G.  Beach.  In  the  groups 
of  twenty,  grown  in  12-inch  pots,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and 
Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  furnished  excellent  plants  con- 


sisting of  varieties  different  from  those  represented  in  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  exhibition  specimens. 

Of  Orchids  some  very  good  examples  were  staged.  Mr.  Ward, 
who  was  first  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  fifteen,  had  excellent 
specimens  of  Odontoglossum  Phalanopsis,  Pescatorei,  Alexan- 
dra, Ly caste  Skinnen,  &o.  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  was  second.  For 
sis  the  prisetakers  were  Mr.  Peed  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler ;  and  in 
the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Messrs. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Williams  had  Cypipedinm  oandatum  with  eight 
blooms,  C.  villosum,  Dendrobram  ialundibulmm,  Foxbrush 
Aerides,  and  two  fine  pklants  of  Vanda  tricolor  vara,  snperbaand 
meleagris,  the  latter  with  six  spikes.  9IMI|Pli 

Pelargoniums  of  the  Show  kinds  were  best  represented  in  the 
nine  from  Mr.  Ward,  which  were  first  in  the  amateurs'  class,  and 
whioh  comprised  splendid  ijlants  of  Bob  Boy  and  Bose  Celestial. 
Mr.  James  was  second ;  while  in  the  nurserymen's  division  the 
awards  fell  to  Messrs.  Dobeon,  of  Isleworth,  and  Mr.  Turner. 

The  most  striking  and  successful  part  of  the  whole  Bxhibitioft 
was,  however,  the  cDsplay  of  Boses  in  pots.  Those  fzem  Mesetfs. 
Paul,  of  Gheshunt,  and  Mr.  Tuner,  of  Slough,  wars  probably 
the  most  superb  specimens  ever  exhibited,  and  so  evenly 
balanced  were  the  merits  of  the  two  oolleotions  of  ten,  that  they 
were  awarded  equal  first  prizes.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  haa 
Madame  de  St.  «foeeph,  Molle.  Th4r^se  Levet,  John  Hoppeiv 
C61ine  Eorestier,  Victor  Verdier,  Horaoe  Vemet,  Anna  Alexieff^ 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Charles  Lawson,  and  Dr.  Andry. 
Mr.  Turner  sent  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  Sou- 
venir de  Malmaison,  Juno,  Charles  Lawson,  Paul  Perras,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Anna  Alexieff,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami.  Mr.  Turner  also  conMbuted  the  only  group  of 
fifteen,  and  Messrs.  Paul  of  twelve,  hat  in  both  eases  these  were 
admirably  grown  and  bloomed,  well  deserving  the  first  prioee 
awarded.  Mr,  Moorman,  gardener  to  the  Misesn  Christy,  Coombe 
Bank,  Kingston,  was  first  in  the  amateurs'  class. 

Among  miscellaneous  subjects  were  collections  of  Clematie 
from  Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking  (to  whom  a  first  prize  was 
also  given  in  the  class  provided  for  that  flower) :  from  Mr.  Ley^ 
nur8er3rman,  Croydon;  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Hlgnnte;  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing;  Messrs.  Bollisson;  and  Mr.  Williams^ 
HoUoway.  Groups  of  fine-foUaged  and  flowering  plants,  and  fine 
stands  of  cut  Bosea  hrom  Mr.  William  Paal,  who  a«o  contributed 
a  very  ornamental  ooUeetion  of  Ivies.  Messrs.  Downie  A  Co. 
and  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  exhibited  several  stands  of  show  and 
fancy  Pansies,  and  the  latter  Tulips  and  Banunouluses  as  well : 
Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  bedding  and  other  Pansies ;  ana 
Messrs.  Dobson,  Calceolarias.  Mr.  Croucher,  gardener. to  J. 
Peacock,  Esq.,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  exhibfted  three 
immense  specimens  of  Eohinocactus  visnaga,  whieh  excited 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  visitors.  Among  new  planffl;^ 
Agave  Taylorii,  Adlantum  graciliimum,  Ceterach  aureum,  and 
Fiens  Pacoelii  from  Mr.  Williams,  and  Betola  alba  parpnre* 
from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  hed  eertifloates. 

FLORENCE  INTERNATIONAL  HORTlCULTUBAI* 
EXHIBITION  AND  BOTANICAL  CONGRESS. 

Tbs  opening  of  the  new  markets  sd  Flerenoe  hae  fottished 
the  oooasiott  for  holding  a  grsat  Intemalioiial  Hottienltaral 
Exhibition  and  Botanical  Congress,  such  as  has  already  taken 
place  at  Bmssels,  Amsterdam,  Londdn,  SI  Petersbar^,  Paris,, 
and  Vienna.  Thither  are  the  savwnts,  the  eonnoisseun,  snd 
amateuis  of  botany  snd  hortioultnie  tending,  and  daring  the 
time  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  of  this  month  the  aaeieirt- 
capital  of  Tuscany  will  hold  high  holiday.  We  osoanot  give 
any  report  of  tiiiese  proceedings  this  week,  as  at  the  time  of 
our  going  to  press  there  is  not  time  to  have  reoeived  any  oom- 
munication  which  could  convey  an  account  of  the  prooeedings, 
but  it  is  our  intention  next  week  to  furnish  onr  readeft  with 
all  the  particulars  of  this  effort  of  Italy  to  assert  a^daSm  to 
recognition  among  the  horticultural  eomuanitiesof  Ibe  worid. 

'J  here  are  few  places  that  could  have  been  better  ehossft  thaa 
Florence  for  such  a  gathering,  with  all  its  hktorieal  sad  high 
art- assooiationB ;  and  even  if,  to  it  has  been  said,  there  is 
nothing  worth  calling  gardening  in  southern  Europe,  where 
nature  and  not  art  mainly  supplies  man's  wants,  there  will  be 
much  to  please  and  to  si^iisfy  the  visiter  in  other  branebes  <rf 
knowledge. 

So  far  we  have  been  mainly  oeoupied  with  our  jovraey,  said 
a  few  notes  hastily  thrown  together  as  to  ovr  obeervitioiis  on 
the  route  may  not  be  uninteresting.  Springs  frosts,  these  Mfes 
noirea  of  British  gardeners,  have  this  year  extended  to  France^ 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  telegrams  reached  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  Paris  that  one  of  these  scourges  had  passed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  causing  serious  damage 
to  the  Vine  districts.  This  we  found  fully  confirmed  in  tra- 
velling down  through  the  Cdte  d'Or  and  Burgundy.  There  tiie 
Vints  are  completely  blackened,  and  young  leavM  of  the 
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WabiaU  ave  ahriTeUed  np  as  if  tbey  bad  been  eoorobad.  About 
Maeon  tbe  damage  bag  been  very  great ;  bnt  it  is  oonsolatory 
%o  know  tbat  some  of  tbe  finest  of  the  Medoo  vineyarde,  snob 
as  Margaaex,  Branne  Monton,  LafiUe,  and  Xiuroae  have  esoaped. 
Near  Dijon  we  obieryed  tbat  one  proprietor,  more  tboogbtfol 
than  bU  neigbboors,  bad  taken  tbe  precaution  to  shelter  as 
muob  as  about  a  quarter  of  an  aore  by  lining  boards  on  a 
rough  framework  over  tbe  Vines. 

Vegetation  to  tbe  south  of  Paris  as  far  as  Maoon  has  aot 
•dvanoed  muob,  if  any,  farther  than  it  bad  done  in  England 
at  the  time  of  our  departure  j  and  it  was  eurions  to  observe 
the  di^erenoe  wbiish  aHitude  made  ip  tbe  foliation  of  tbe 
interminable  Poplars  wMob  •.verywheie  force  tbemselYas  on 
tbe  attention.  Betweon  Paris  and  tbe  Cote  d'Or  tbe  leaves 
•re  ahnoat  fuUy  developed ;  but  when  tbe  higher  ground  is 
Teaobed»  and  where  we  found  the  altitude  to  be  650  feet  above 
Paris,  the  buds  had  hardly  burst.  Bat  beyond  Maoon  a 
gradual  advanae  was  obeerrable,  and  cm  reaobing  Boorg  and 
Amberien  all  traees  of  the  frost  had  gone,  and  the  Vines  *nd 
Walnuts  mere  rejoicing  in  their  bright  new  clotting. 

At  this  eady  season  when  vegetation  is  fresh  we  bad  an 
opportunity  of  observiag  what  we  never  did  before  during 
na«y  yiaits  io  the  Continent,  and  tbat  is  tbat  among  the 
interminable  Poplars  these  aw  two  speoies  whioh  are  easily 
distingttiflhad  at  this  early  period.  These  are  Po^us  nigra 
and  Populus  oanadensis,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  more  pre- 
iralflBt.  The  distiaetiQii  as  «asUy  aean  by  tbe4ark  green  foliage 
oi  tbe  leonftr,  and  4be  pale  ysUowgamTi  with  xusaat  tinge  of 
the  lattar.  BometimMi  iM^iare  tbare  ja  a  group  of  .eanadias«B 
with  hcia  and  tbsra  nifra  dotted  among  them  the  effeot  is 
•quite  striking ;  and  this  bint  may  beneit  ttH«e  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  planting  trees  for  colour  effects.  The 
flame  contrast  ii  met  with  between  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  whioh 
ia  a  variety  of  nigra,  and  canadensis. 

Another  object  of  attraction  from  Dijon  to  Bourg,iheei^tal 
€f  tbe  old  |«ovinoe  of  Bcesse,  was  the  heape  of  flat  eqaave 
scutes  that  wars  piled  up  empty  at  various  stations,  and  these 
we  disoovered  to  be  the  "  returned  empties  **  which  had  oon- 
^^ed  the  noted  fowls  of  Bresse  to  all  parts  of  France.  These 
fowls  take  4be  plaee  of  the  Sussex  and  Doricings  with  ns,  and 
are  esteemed  as  tbe  finest  fowls  on  the  Continent.  True  to 
its  tmditien,  we  found  tti-roughout  Bresse  large  quantities  of 
these  fowls  ranning  in  the  pastures,  and  reminding  us  ol  the 
great  ehicken-fattiag  districts  of  Sussex. 

As  we  near  Mie  Alps,  vegetation,  instead  of  being  retarded 
as  we  erroneously  supposed,  is  far  in  advance  of  tbe  parts 
through  whifib  we  had  passed.  Prom  Amberien,  where  the 
grandemr  of  tbe  Alpine  aoeamj  begins,  there  is  great  progress 
Blade,  and  the  Walnuts,  Mulberries,  and  Limes  are  almost  in 
fun  leaf,  while  at  Ohambery  the  fine  avenue  of  Planes  leading 
to  tbe  town  affords  an  ample  shade  from  tbe  sun,  whioh  has 
already  become  so  powerful  as  to  remind  us  that  we  have  left 
iba  acid  north  behind  u«. 
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Thi  great  feature  on  this  occasion  was  tbe  display  of  Boses 
in  pots,  which  was  of  the  highest  ezoellenoe.  It  was  no  mere 
repetition  of  tbat  at  the  Palace  on  the  previous  Saturday,  except 
in  quality,  which  was  equally  good.  Orchids,  Azaleas,  and 
miscellaneous  groups  lent  their  aid,  tbe  whole  forming  an  im- 
IMnrtant  and  effective  exhibition,  occupying  nearly  tbe  whole  of 
the  two  conservatory  corridors,  while  in  the  conservatory  itself 
was  Mr.  Noble's  show  of  Clematis. 

Of  pot  Boses  tbe  examples  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Mr. 
Turner  in  Class  1  were  superb.  Several  of  tbe  plants  ranged 
from  6  to  6  feet  in  diameter  at  tbe  base,  and  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  that  would  hazard  a  guess  at  tbe  number  of  blooms  which 
ihey  bore,  and  all  so  exquisitely  fresh  and  beautifnl  that  one 
would  suppose  that  the  art  of  tbe  cultivator  could  eo  no  further. 
The  competition  between  tbe  two  redoubtable  champions  we 
have  named  was  extremely  close,  but  ended  in  tbe  Judges  de- 
ciding in  favour  of  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cbeshunt,  as  the  winners  of 
the  flurst  prize;  but  the  merit  oi  both  twelves  was  so  great  tbat 
we  should  have  been  nleased  to  have  seen  a  first  prize  given  to 
•ach.  Messrs.  Paul  bad  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Jauo,  delicately 
beautiful,  Charles  Lawaon,  a  mass  of  flowers,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  and  C6line  Forestier  claiming  especial  attention,  the  last 
in  particular  beiuff  a  variety  which  it  is  difficult  to  show  in 
«ucn  fine  form.  Tlie  remaiader  were  Jobn  Hopper,  President, 
Vioomte  Vigier,  Madame  Willermoz,  Victor  Verdier,  Camille 
Bemardiu,  and  Elie  Morel.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  grand 
plants  of  Juno,  Charles  Lawson,  Paul  Perras,  La  France,  with 
4>tlifira  almost  equally  flue  of  Paul  Verdier,  Souvenir  d'nn  Ami, 


Victor  Verdier,  Beauty  of  Waltbam,  Anna  Alexiaff,  Souvanir  da 
Malmaison,  and  Madame  Tb6r^4e  Levet. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  Mr.  Ellis,  gardener  to  J.  Gals- 
wortbv,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Christie, 
Coombe  Bank,  Kingston,  exhibited  plants  more  than  usnallv 
good  for  amateurs.  Those  from  Mr.  Ellis  were  the  larger  speci- 
mens, while  Mr.  Moorman's  La  Fxanoe,Paul  Verdier,  end  Anna 
Aiexieff  were  exceedingly  well  bloomed,  though  smkaUer  plants. 

The  next  class  was  for  twenty  distinct  kinds  in  8>inob  pots. 
Here  Mr.  Turner  took  the  lead  with,  among  others,  beautifully 
grown  and  flowered  plants  of  Alba  Boaea,  Lyonnaii,  Charles 
luawson,  Edward  Morren,  La  France,  and  Marie  Van  9outte. 
Messrs.  Paul  oame  in  second  with  an  excellent  groujp  in  which 
FcanQois  Miohelon,  Monsieur  Neman,  Mdlle.  Eu^6me  Verdier, 
Cbeshunt  Hybrid,  and  C6Line  Forestier  were  conspicuous ;  while 
Messrs.  Veitoh  were  third  with  an  even  and  very  well  bloomed 
ooUsotion,  in  which  the  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  Madame  La- 
ohaeme  was  perfection,  although  Exposition  de  Brie,  Dt,  Andry, 
and  La  France  cacried  bloonu  whioh  could  hardly  be  excelled. 

For  cut  blooms  the  prizes  for  twenty-four  went  to  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Mr.  Turner,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named ;  for 
twelve  to  Mr.  Moorman  and  Mr.  Tranter,  Upper  Assendon, 
Henley. 

The  next  class  in  the  schedule  was  for  six  Clematis.  Here 
these  was  only  one  collection,  that  from  Messrs.  Jackman,  of 
Woking,  who  well  merited  the  first  prize  that  was  awarded. 
Countess  of  Lovelace,  whioh  received  a  first-class  certificate  at 
the  last  meeting,  was  the  finest ;  bnt  of  the  single,  Vesta,  Fair 
Rosamond,  The  Qoeen,  and  Lady  Stratford  de  lledclyff e  were 
specimens  as  well  grown  as  tbey  were  fnU  of  bloom. 

Azsleas  were  neither  of  large  size  nor  remarkable  on  the 
whole  for  .excellence.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  a  very  good 
nine  in  12-inch  pots,  taking  the  first  position  for  tiiat  number  ; 
Messis.  Ivery  ^  Son  came  second,  also  with  well-grown  plants, 
not,  however,  fully  out;  Messrs.  Jaoksoxi,  of  Kingston,  were 
third.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six,  Mr.  G-.  Wheeler,  gardener 
to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  secured 
a  first  prize.  In  the  open  class  for  tbe  same  number,  Mr.  Turner 
was  first  with  very  good  dwarf  standards  of  Pac  de  Nassau, 
HooibrenUi,  and  others. 

For  Calceolarias  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son,  and  Messrs.  James, 
of  Isleworth,  were  respectively  first  and  second  with  richly- 
coloured,  large-flowered  varieties  obtained  from  their  excellent 
straioB.  A  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bapley,  gardener  to 
B.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common. 

For  twelve  Hardy  Perennials  ip  12  inch  pots  Mr.  B.  Parkei^ 
Esotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  took  the  highest  position  with  a  fine 
pot  of  Iris  germauica  spectabUis,  Iberis  corifolia,  Saxifraga 
granulata  flore-pleno,  l^ielytra  spectabilis,  and  a  flue  golden- 
yellow  bush  of  Alyssum  orientate.  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Banelagh  Bead, 
Ealing,  was  second  with  nice  healthy  Daisies,  Violas,  &o. 

Of  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plaols 
Mr.  Parker  was  the  only  exhibitor,  bat  he  had  some  fine  flowers, 
and  a  first  prize  was  awarded  to  them. 

Tbe  class  for  twelve  plants  suitable  for  tbe  dinner-table  brought 
out  collections  of  valuable  and  suitable  pluits.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wim- 
sett,  nurseryman,  Chelsea,  received  the  first  prize.  The  most 
effeotive  plants  in  his  collection  were  AraUa  Veitchii — its  finely- 
dividod  leaves  are  very  graceful;  Cocos  Weddeliana,  one  of  the 
best  Palms  for  this  purpose ;  and  Pandanus  Veitchii.  Mr.  W. 
Ball,  King's  Boad,  Chelsea,  was  second:  his  plants  were  also 
very  fine.  Aralia  leptophylla,  Cocos  Weddeliana,  and  Diemono- 
rops  plnmosiu  were  the  best.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Champion  Hil^, 
was  third. 

Auriculas  were  poorly  shown;  it  is  now  too  late  for  them. 
Mr.  C.  Tarner  was  first  both  for  Show  and  Alpine  varietiee. 
The  Bev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  was  second  in  the  former  class,  and 
amongst  others  he  had  an  excellent  truss  of  Fletcher's  Ne  Pins 
Ultra.  Mr.  B.  Dean  was  seoond  in  Alpines,  and  Mr.  Jamas,  of 
Islsworth,  third. 

Among  miscellaneous  subjects,  for  which  several  silver  and 
bronze  medals  were  awarded,  were  mixed  groups  of  plants  from 
Mr.  Williams,  Hollo  way;  Messrs.  BoUisson,  Tooting;  Messrs. 
Veitch ;  Mr.  Aldous,  G-louoester  Boad,  South  Kensington  ;  Mr. 
G.  Wheeler ;  and  Messrs.  Standlsh.  In  Messrs.  Veitoh's  group 
were  several  fine  Orchids,  and  of  these  plants  alone  Mr.  Denning, 
gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  sent  remarkably  fine  examples 
of  Epidendrum  ibaguense  with  thirteen  spikes ;  Schombnrgkia 
lUacma,  Odontoglossums,  Leptotes  bioolor,  Cfaysis  Limmingbii, 
Cattleya  Mossiss,  and  LssUamajalis.  Messrs.  Dobson  seirt*  col- 
lection of  Calceolarias ;  Messrs.  F.  ^  A.  Smith  one  of  Aaaleas, 
and  Mr.  Condy»  gardener  to  T.  Blaokwell,  Esq.,  Harrow  WaalA, 
a  fine  plant  of  MediniUa  magnifica. 


Fnurr  Cowittbb.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  ahair. 
From  Mr.  Miller,  The  Gardens,  Clumber,  came  some  fair  ex- 
amples of  a  Cnonmber  called  Clumber  Prolific,  whioh  was  pmod 
as  ef  no  particular  merit.  Mr.  Hopper,  ^u^anar,  Tbe  JShna, 
Acton,  sent  a  box  of  Hopper's  Goliath  Tomato,  to  whioh  a 
cultural  commendation  was  awarded.    The  same  exhibitor  aant 
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a  floe  box  of  MoBhiooms,  which  also  reo«iyed  a  onltunl  com- 
mendation.  From  Mr.  Hooley  came  specimeng  of  Bibbon-leaf 
Brooooli,  which  were  passed  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  Allan, 
gardener.  Gunton  Park,  Norwion,  exhibited  a  bundle  of  Aspa- 
ragns,  which  was  also  passed.  Mr.  Dean,  Bedfont  Nursery, 
sent  a  sample  of  Cnrled  Parsley,  which  was  of  no  high  merit. 

Mr.  Miller,  Clamber,  exhibited  a  box  of  British  Queen  Straw- 
berry ;  and  Messrs.  Monro  &  Wilkinson,  Potter's  Bar,  sent  a  fine 
box  of  Sir  C.  Napier  Strawberry,  to  which  a  cultural  com- 
mendation was  awarded.  A  basket  of  very  fine  fruit  of  Sir  J. 
Faxton  and  President  Strawberries  came  from  Mr.  Bennett,  of 
Hatfield.  These  also  received  a  cultural  commendation.  Two 
White- fleshed  Melons  named  The  Czar,  came  from  Mr.  Ward, 
gardener  to  T.  N.  Miller,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stortford,  which  the  Com- 
mittee thought  were  yery  good,  but  requested  speeimens  to  be 
submitted  to  them  again  later  in  the  season.  From  Messrs. 
Sherratt  is  Co.,  nurserymen,  Knyx>ersley  Qardens,  Congleton. 
came  a  dish  of  the  Eumquat,  Citrus  japonica,  for  the  ornamental 
fruit  of  which  a  cultural  commenda^on  was  given. 

Flosaz.  CoinoTTEX.— W.  B.  Eellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair* 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  had  a  first-class  certificate  for 
HsBmanthus  Cooperi,  with  large,  showy,  reddish-orange  flower- 
heads.  The  same  firm  also  sent  Hydrangea  japonica  speciosa, 
with  a  broad,  irregular  white  staripe  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  and 
which  appears  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  variegated  plant ;  adso  a 
collection  of  their  strain  of  Mimulus,  for  which  a  cultural  com- 
mendation was  awarded.  Mr.  Williams,  Hollo  way,  took  first- 
class  certificates  for  Gymnogramma  triangularis,  a  very  neat 
little  species  with  pale  8uli)hury-powdered  trends,  and  a  similar 
distinction  was  awarded  him  for  the  elegant  Adiantum  gracilli- 
mum.  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  Azalea  Mrs.  Scorer,  a  very  pleasing 
and  effective  bright  rose-coloured  variety,  and  very  free-flower- 
ing, though  not  perfect  in  outline,  and  Tea  Rose  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  which  had  been  before  exhibited  and  reported  on,  and 
which  now  received  a  first-class  certificate.  Similar  awards 
were  made  to  Mr.  Braid,  nurseryman,  Winchmore  Hill,  for  large- 
flowered  Pelargonium  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  which  as  a  market 
kind  of  compact  habit  and  remarkable  ueedom  of  flowering, 
will  take  a  nigh  place ;  to  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing,  for  bedding 
Pansy  White  Swan;  to  Messrs.  Jackman  for  Clematis  Robert 
Hanbury;  and  to  Messrs.  Lane  for  Azalea  mollis  Alphonse 
Lavall^  with  reddish-oranse  flowers.  Several  other  varieties  of 
other  colours  were  also  exnibited  along  with  it,  and  had  a  very 
showy  effect.  As  a  proof  of  the  hardiness  of  this  breed  of 
Azaleas,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  sent  cut  flowers  from  plants  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  late  frosts,  and  which  were  hardly  per- 
ceptibly affected  by  them.  First-class  certificates  were  also 
granted  to  Mr.  Croucher,  gardener  to  J.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Ham- 
mersmith, for  Agave  micrantha  ^icta  with  leaves  striped  with 
greenish  white,  Mamillaria  longispina  with  long  paper-white 
•pines,  very  ornamental,  and  A^ave  filifera  superba ;  to  Messrs. 
BoUisBon,  Tooting,  for  Hypolepis  Bergiana ;  and  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
ffardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  for  Aquilegla 
leptooera  lutea,  a  very  ornamental  variety  with  large,  yellow, 
long-spurred  flowers.  Mr.  Fairbaim,  gardener  to  W.  Terry, 
^sq.,  Peterborough  House,  Fulham,  had  a  cultural  commenda- 
tion for  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Medinilla  magnifica  ever 
aaen,  having,  it  was  stated,  no  less  than  eighty  panicles  of  its 
xose-oolouzed  flowers. 


EUCALYPTI  AND  OTHER  AUSTRALIAN  PLANTS. 

A  OBBAT  many  questions  have  of  late  been  asked  and  an- 
iwered  abant  the  Eucalypti,  aind  probably  there  will  be  in  this 
country  many  too  sanguine  planters  of  the  different  varieties 
of  that  tree.  The  south  of  France  and  Algeria,  where  they 
have  been  largely  planted,  are  localities  in  which  we  should 
expect  Buooees  in  the  cultivation  of  Australian  plants ;  but  in 
England,  although  there  are  undoubtedly  many  instances  of 
species  of  the  Eucalypti  surviving  our  ordinary  winters,  the 
result  can  hardly  be  called  encouraging ;  and  those  who  think 
with  me  that  it  is  ever  preferable  to  have  a  flourishing  rather 
than  a  mere  existing  tree  or  shrub,  will  do  well  to  pause  before 
they  trust  to  plants  whose  habitat  is  found  in  a  climate  so 
essentially  unlike  our  own. 

On  the  Sdlly  Islands  I  have  seen  E.  globulus  (the  Blue  Gum 
tree)  and  E.  obliquus  (the  Stringy  Bark  tree)  with  an  undamaged 
growth  of  many  years,  but  owing  to  their  wind-swept  posi- 
tion theirs  was  the  character  of  large  shrubs  rather  than  of 
trees.  In  those  islands,  however,  the  winter  temperature 
ranges  so  high  that  the  year  passes  without  more  than  1"  or  2° 
of  frost.  On  the  adjoining  mainland  of  West  Cornwall  around 
Mount's  Bay  from  4°  to  5°  may  be  taken  as  an  average,  though 
in  1873  and  1874  not  2''  seem  to  have  been  registered.  Through 
this  E.  globulus  and  E.  amygdifolius  passed  undamageil  even  in 
their  tender  autumnal  shoots.  And  here  it  eeems  to  me  it  is  that 
the  great  difficulty  in  the  cultivation  of  these  trees  will  be  expe- 


rienced. Like  other  natiyes  of  the  antipodes  their  seaeons  of 
growth  are  the  contrary  to  our  English  ones,  so  that  in  late 
autumn  we  flnd  shoots  that  require  a  summer's  ripening, 
instead  of  which  they  are  at  once  exposed  to  autumnal  frosts. 
In  some  measure,  no  doubt,  acclimatisation  would  gradually 
obviate  this  natural  tendency;  but  such  an  annual  nipping 
will  not  only  injure  the  growth  and  consequent  appearance  of 
the  tree,  but  will  also  eventually  impair  its  vitality. 

But  even  supposing  that  E.  globulus,  of  which  such  great 
sanitary  properties  are  reported,  would  stand  our  English 
climate,  I  much  doubt  whether  our  landscape  scenery  would 
be  benefited  by  its  introduction.  The  dull  blue  tint  of  its 
foliage,  described  as  so  monotonous  in  its  native  habitat,  might 
indeed  here  and  there  serve  as  a  foil  to  our  own  light  shades 
of  green,  but  certainly  it  would  be  no  desirable  general  feature ; 
and  further,  at  its  best  the  tree  has,  I  am  told,  a  ragged  nn- 
taMng  appearance. 

Some  time  hence  I  may  be  able  to  say  more  about  these  trees, 
for  I  have  planted  out  several  varieties,  including  E.  globulus, 
E.  obliquus^  E.  armigerus,  E.  viminialis,  and  E.  Biseloni  (?), 
so  at  least  was  the  seed  named  from  which  the  last-named 
plants  were  raised,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  certify  the 
correctness  of  this  name,  so  some  better-informed  person  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  set  me  right  about  it. 

I  am  experimenting  upon  many  Australian  and  Tasmanian 
plants — Acacias,  Hakeas,  Melaleuca,  Kennedyas,  and  others* 
All  these  have  stood  uninjured  through  the  past  winter,  bat 
that  was  far  too  exceptional  to  warrant  any  general  oondusion. 
Acacia  dealbata,  however,  I  have  seen  near  Penzance  20  feet  im 
height,  and  of  beautiful  form,  and  its  end  eame  through  wind» 
not  frost. — W.,  South  Cornwall. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thx  fine  Bhotan  Bhododxndbon  Nuttillii  is  now  flowering 
in  the  collection  of  C.  M.  Major,  Esq. ,  Cromwell  House,  Croydoik 
The  truss  of  bloom,  which  consists  of  seven  flowers,  measures 
upwards  of  a  foot  across ;  the  flowers  are  funnel-shaped  and 
pure  white  within,  saving  a  tinge  of  gold  eolour  in  the  throat ; 
the  outside,  however,  is  suffused  with  a  delicate  shade  of  light 
rose. 

At   thb  WiKBLBDOir  HobtioultubUi  Socixtt's  Ex> 

HiBinoN  on  June  10th  and  11th,  there  are  seven  classes,  open 
to  all  comers,  nurserymen  excepted,  to  which  we  would  call 
the  attention  of  amateurs  round  London — ^via.,  for  nine  nus- 
cellaneous  Foliage  or  Flowering  Plants,  first  80«.,  second,  &0$., 
third  408. ;  six  Tricolor  Geraniums,  SOf .,  20f .,  10<. ;  six  Fuchsias, 
408.,  30*.,  20«.;  six  Exotic  Ferns,  40t.,  SOs.,  20f.;  collection 
of  Fruits,  six  sorts,  40f.,  30s.,  20f . ;  collection  of  Vegetables, 
twelve  varieties,  408.,  80«.,  20*. ;  twenty-four  Boses  in  pots 
(not  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter),  a  sUver  medal. 

At  the  oanquet  given  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad^ 

miralty  and  Mrs.  Ward  Hunt  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  sf 
Edinburgh,  at  the  Admiralty,  the  entire  floral  decorations, 
bouquets,  Ao.t  were  supplied  by  the  Pine- Apple  Nursery  Com- 
pany.  They  were  profuse  in  number  and  of  the  choicest  de- 
scription. Among  them  were  exquisite  Orchids,  fine  specimens 
of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Cnrculigo  recurvata  variegata, 
Cooos  Weddeliana,  the  new  Dracsnas  Baptistii,  D.  Shepherdif^ 
D.  imperiaUs,  and  D.  Fraseri,  also  Pandanus  Veitohii,  and 
Adiantum  farleyense. 

Thi  decorations  of  the  premises  of  Messrs.  J.  Weeks 

and  Co.  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Chelsea  Thames 
Embankment  were  very  effective.  Draped  archways,  trophies^ 
and  flags  were  well  arranged,  but  the  plants  and  floral  decora- 
tions, as  was  to  be  expected,  were  especially  excellent  and  ad- 
mired. Azaleas,  Clematises,  Boses,  and  other  popular  plante 
were  there  in  profusion,  and  among  the  more  rare  were  splen- 
did specimens  of  DracsBua  terminaUs,  Draciena  australis.  Yuccas, 
<tc.,  forming  a  display  seldom  seen  in  out-door  decoration. 


AM8T0L00HIAS. 

pLimr,  about  1800  years  ago,  wrote  of  these,  **  They  are  in 
the  number  of  the  most  celebrated  plants."  He  referred  to 
their  reputed  medicinal  qualities,  but  his  character  of  the 
genus  is  now  applicable  if  we  only  consider  the  beauty,  ex- 
traordinary form,  and  size  of  the  flowers  of  the  stove  species. 
We  refer  to  our  notes  at  random,  and  the  flrst  we  have  there 
is  ArUtolochia  gigas,  which  flowered  in  Europe  for  the  first 
time  at  Chiswick  in  1841.  Hartweg  sent  it  from  Guatemala, 
and  its  flowers  astonished  everyone,  for  they  are  the  largest  ef 
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known  ao««n,  «xoept  thow  ol  BifQwU,  the;  (TS  munlloiud;  |  Mril7kcepatii«flover  pandnloni,  andiU  thrMtareet.  HkTing 
■DotUftd,  and  mMTUIoiuI]'  iU-unelliDg.  Arituloehia  laeeata,  removed  bom  the  plMtt  dd«  of  its  noemee  for  wwninatioo,  I 
or  Foaoh-flowned.  HatiTe  of  Silhet.  Flowered  ia  the  Bdia-  laid  thii  down  on  the  t>Ue,  md  wm  inlpiiBMl  to  obMrre 
Inugh  Botanio  Ouden  dormg  tlie  antmnn  of  183&.   Iti  flowen,  I  a  oiawd  at  noall  fliea  immediatdy  nuh  ont  at  the  throat. 

purple,  mnk,  and  yeUow,  are  hsndiome  M  well  M  p  .......  ...s 

loim.    Theii  emell  attraota,  and  their  form  u  c 

InpriKm,  inieoti.    Proteuor  Graham  rem^ked  on  it : —  I  that  very  many  fl , _. 

"  The  large  heavy  pondi  in  the  middle  of  th«  tnbe  neosf.  I, and  attempting  to  tM$:f»,  not  one  oonld  olimb  np  tha  now 


I  M  peonliar  of  I  r*i«ed  the  flowen  into  their  natural  poution  again ;  and 
B  ealoolated  to  though  I  taw,  by  placing  them  between  me  and  the  light, 
1  on  it ;—  that  very  many  JUm  were  atill  in  the  tube,  all  very  iMtleaa, 


erect  throat.  I  repeated  thig  eiperiment  many  times,  and 
always  with  the  same  tesnlt.  In  the  horizontal  position  of 
the  flower  the  flisi  came  ont  instantly,  in  the  ereot  position 
they  were  imprieoaed,  I  conld  not  diaooTer,  even  with  the 
mioroioope,  any  aaaae  for  tbie,  and  am  foroed  to  enppoBo  that 
there  may  be  a  partionlar  condition  of  the  snrfaoe  in  theopper 
part  of  the  tnbe,  from  secretion  or  other  came,  which  prevents 
the  adbeiion  of  the  feet  of  the  insects,  though  they  are  able  to 
walk  along  it  when  horizontal. 

"  It  JB  supposed  that  the  conflDement  of  inseots  in  flowcis 
is  to  e&eet  Uieir  imprrgnation,  and  it  has  been  tbonght  that 
the  decay  of  their  bodies  in  other  psits,  as  in  Diocaa,  Ne- 
ptnthes,  end  Banacenia,  tends  to  the  noniitbment  of  the 
plant.  The  first  I  b«]ieve  is  Eomctimes  tine ;  and  tboogh  I 
diioredit  the  second  theory,  I  have  act  in  e 


■tauM  the  means  of  dlntroving  it.  Id  the  oaae  under  era. 
sideration,  and  I  believe  in  otben,  the  objeot  aeems  altogether 
different.  Tears  ago,  I  obeerred  a  living  wonn  on  sevenl  of 
the  deoayed  leaves  of  Dionea  musdpnla,  and  waa  induced  in 
conssquenoe  to  luapeet  that  the  eaptnre  of  certain  insects  by 
this  plant  was  not  for  their  destmation,  but  to  provide  a 
proper  nidns  for  their-eggs;  and  I  more  eonfidenUy  believe 
this  to  be  the  case  with  Anstoloohia  saceata;  for  in  all  the 
fiowere  of  this  plant  which  I  opened,  I  fonnd  many  perfect 
fgga  and  many  living  mspgota." 

Aristolochia  TAwoiterii.— Sir  W.  Eookw  lays,  "It  flowered 
in  the  Btove  of  the  Boysl  Oardens  early  in  March,  1668.  It  is 
the  hsndeomeBt  of  ell  the  East  Indian  iiiistoloohiB,  and  re- 
markable as  well  for  the  pecaliar  form  of  the  perianth  as  for 
the  long  DSTiow  leaves.    The  Sowers  emit  a  fragrant  unell,  a 
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good  deal  reMmbliog  that  of  Caladiam  (or  Colooasia)  odoram. 
It  appears  easy  of  ooltiTation,  and  flowered  in  Maroh." 

Then  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  had  Aris- 
toloekUu  Duehartrei  and  tricaudaia^  both  very  showy,  and  the 
last  devoid  of  any  offensive  smell.  Lastly,  we  liave  ArUtO' 
lochia  gaUatOj  of  which  we  publish  a  portrait  and  description 
from  Mr.  W.  Ball's  oatalogne : — **  A  free-growing  stove  climber, 
introduced  from  Bogota.  The  stems  are  terete,  and  famished 
with  heart-shaped  leaves,  abrupt  at  the  apex,  and  having  a 
broad  open  sinns  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  cream- 
coloured,  reticulated  with  purplish  veins ;  the  tube  ovate,  yen- 
tricose,  and  abruptly  curved,  expanding  into  a  two-lobed  limb, 
which  is  6  to  7  inches  long,  the  upper  lip  shorter  and  rounder 
at  the  extremity." 

THOMAS  TUSSER.— No.  2. 

Althouoh  Tusser  had  been  to  Wallingford  College,  and 
under  Bedford  at  St.  Paul's,  they  were  only  "  song  schools ;" 
and  when  the  time  arrived  that  he  might  in  the  usual  course 
proceed  from  the  choir  to  the  University,  he  must  have  been 
deficient  in  the  needful  classical  aoqairements.  To  remove 
this  disqualifying  deficiency  he  tells — 

**  From  Paul's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent. 
To  leam  8tndtw»ys  the  Lfttin  phraMt 
Where  fUty-thjree  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  hed. 
For  faolt  bat  smAtl,  or  none  at  alL 
It  came  to  pans,  thus  beat  I  was ; 
See,  Udalx.,  see,  the  merey  of  tlMe 

Tome,  poor  lad." 

This  determines  the  date  of  his  being  at  Eton,  for  Nicholas 
Udall  was  head  master  only  for  eight  years — ^from  1534  to  1612. 
Sabsequently,  by  a  curious  but  unimportant  coincidence,  he 
became  vicar  of  Brain  tree.  He  wrote  the  first  known  English 
comedy,  **  Balph  Boyster  Doyster,"  and  he  wrote  it  to  be  per- 
formed by  his  Etonian  pupils.  It  was  printed  in  1646,  but  was 
not  known  to  us  modems  until  a  copy  was  discovered  in  1840. 

It  requires  no  forced  imagination  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
boys  Udall  had  in  view  when  he  wrote  it  was  Tasser,  and  that 
the  part  of  "  Timothy  Trusty "  was  the  part  he  played. 
There  may  be  no  support  to  this  opinion  that  the  initials  are 
the  same,  and  that  a  song  had  to  be  sung  by  someone  capable, 
which  we  know  was  a  qualification  of  Tusser.  The  song 
deserves  to  be  reprinted  as  one  of  the  three  earliest  specimens 
of  such  popular  vocal  performances. 

*'  Who  BO  to  marry  a  minion  wjfe 
Hath  hadde  good  ehaanoe  and  happe. 
Mast  love  hir  and  eherishe  hir  all  liis  life, 
And  dandle  hir  in  his  lappe. 
If  she  will  fare  well,  yf  ^e  wyll  go  gaj, 
A  good  hnsbande  ever  styll, 
Whatever  she  last  to  doe,  or  to  say, 
Maftt  lette  hir  have  hir  owne  will. 
About  what  affaires  s<'<erer  he  goe, 
Ho  muRte  ithewe  hir  all  his  mynde ; 
None  of  hys  ooonsell  she  may  be  kept  free. 
Else  is  he  a  man  unkynde." 

An  election  takes  places  annuaUy  from  Eton  to  King's 
Oollcge,  Cambridge,  and  whether  he  was  so  elected,  or  whether 
he  was  sent  thither  as  a  superannuate  of  the  Boyal  Choir  we 
have  failed  to  discover;  but  after  an  intermediate  sojourn 
thither  he  went,  if  Coles  the  antiquary,  quoting  from  Hatcher's 
MS.,  be  correct.  There  is  a  doubt  on  this,  however,  for  the 
Bev.  T.  F.  C.  Huddleston,  Bursar  of  King's  College,  informs 
us  that  **  William,  not  Thomas,  I'usser  was  elected  a  scholar 
there  in  1643,  being  at  the  time  (Angust  10th),  sixteen  years 
of  sge,  and  bom  *  in  villa  Buynhall,  com.  Essex.'  He  was 
subsequently  admitted  FeUow  of  the  college,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  three  years*  probation,  on  August  16th,  1646." 
That  William  Tusser,  according  to  the  pedigree  we  have,  was 
the  next  and  youngest  brother  of  Thomas.  If  Thomas  Tusser 
was  even  temporarily  a  scholar  of  King's  College,  for  some 
unexplained  cause — probably  the  dissipation— he  rejoiced  to 
leave  it  and  become  fixed  at  Trinity  Hall.  All  this  he  told  in 
these  eight  lines — 

**  To  LoBdon  hence,*  to  GamMdge  thflnoa, 
With  thanks  to  thee,  O  Trinity, 
That  to  thy  Ball,  so  passing  all, 

I  got  at  last. 
There  ji  y  I  felt,  there  tritt  T  dwelt. 
There  bcftten  ttom  hell,  I  shifted  well, 
^ith  Icsnrd  men, a  nombtr  then. 

The  time  I  past.** 

What  ettent  of  dassical  learning  he  attained  we  do  not 


That  is  from  Stoo, 


know,  but  his  published  translations  from  St.  AugUBtme  and 
St.  Barnard  testify  his  Imowledge  of  Latin. 

What  was  the  date  of  his  entry  at  Trinity  Hall  we  cannot 
tell,  for  a  letter  now  before  us  states  that  the  oldest  of  its 
existing  Begisters  goes  no  further  back  than  1681. 

Whilst  he  was  at  Trinity  Hall  the  well-known  Stephen  Gar- 
diner.  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
was  its  Master,  but  Tusser,  unlike  that  Master,  was  not  a 
Boman  Catholic.  Luckily  for  his  bodily  welfare  he  was  a 
scholar  after  the  dietary  was  reformed.  The  founder  of  the 
Hall,  William  Bateman,  had  so  restricted  the  diet  of  the 
students,  that  rather  less  than  half  a  century  before  Tusser 
entered  it,  when  Dr.  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made 
his  metropolitan  visitation,  he  gave  permission  to  the  Fellows 
to  spend  *' two-pence  for  the  week  days  and  a  groat  for  the 
Lord's  day."  li  this  was  an  enlargement,  what  could  have 
been  the  commoners'  allowance  7  Certainly  too  spare,  though 
a  fat  capon  then  sold  for  2)4.,  and  a  lamb  for  id.,  and  though, 
as  Fuller  adds,  *'  scholars,  like  hawks,  fly  best  when  sharp,  and 
not  full  gorged." 

How  long  Tusser  remained  at  Cambridge  we  have  no  certain 
information,  but  continued  ill-health  compelled  him  to  leave, 
and  he  did  so  without  intending  to  return,  for  he  tells — 

"  Long  siokoess  had,  then  was  I  glad, 
To  leave  my  book,  to  prove  and  look. 
In  Gonrt  what  gain,  bjf  taking  paia, 
Ifight  weU  be  foond." 

This  was  the  early  manifestation  of  his  predominant  charae* 
teristics— energy  to  commence,  readiness  to  fail,  and  willing- 
ness to  seek  success  elsewhere.  It  is  probable  that  he  left 
Cambridge  about  the  year  1646,  for  he  remained  afterwards 
ten  years  in  London,  then  went  to  Catiwade,  and  whilst  there, 
in  1667,  published  his  first  book  on  husbandry. 
Lord  William  Paget  aided  him  whilst  in  London,  or,  as 

Tusser  tells  it, 

M  That  same  was  he,  enrlehed  ms 
With  many  a  pound." 

During  these  ten  years  of  Court-dangling  both  his  parents  died  ; 
there  was  the  straggle  for  Protestant  ascendency ;  there  was . 
the  usurpation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  there  was  the  succes- 
sion of  Queen  Mary.  Boman  Catholicism  was  then  predomi- 
nant; the  Pagets  swam  with  the  stream,  but  Tusser  was  a 
Protestant. 

"Then  Oonrt  gsn  frown,  and  strife  in  town, 

And  loTds  and  knights  saw  heayy  sights. 

Then  took  I  wife,  and  led  my  life 
In  Snffolk  soil.*' 

In  other  words  he,  who  had  no  experience  in  farming,  sought 
to  obtain  from  it  a  hviuir,  and  he  rented  a  farm  formed  by  the 
union  of  many  small  holdings,  such  as  caused  his  contem- 
porary Bishop  Latimer's  complaint — "  Where  have  been  many 
householders  and  inhabitants,  there  is  now  but  a  shepherd 
and  his  dog." 

The  farm  taken  by  Tusser  was  Braham  HaU,  in  the  parish 
of  Brantham,  near  Catiwade,  in  Suffolk,  a  few  miles  from  Man- 
in  gtree,  in  Essex.  There  is  no  record  of  him  in  the  parish 
books;  the  church  registers  extend  no  further  back  than 
about  1624.  Braham  Hall  was  moated,  and  had  to  be  reached 
by  passing  over  a  drawbridge ;  but  all  those  are  things  of  the 
past.  The  old  house  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present  house 
erected  about  fifty  years  since. 

Though  Tusser  had  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with 
fanning,  he  had  lived  chiefiy  in  the  country  ;  his  father 
probably  cultivated  the  land  appended  to  his  residence  at 
Bivenhall,  and  during  these  opportunities  Tusser  had  been  a 
close  observer  of  the  times  and  practices  then  deemed  best  for 
successful  farming.  Evidence  of  this  is  his  first  published 
work,  and  we  believe  him  to  say  only  the  truth  when  he 
wrote — 

"By  practise  and  01- speeding 
these  lessons  had  th<iir  breeding, 
and  not  by  heaxeesy  or  reeding 
as  some  abrode  hate  blowne." 

It  is  entitled,  **  A  Hundreth  Good  Pointes  of  Husbandrie." 

"  A  hondredth  good  pointes,  of  good  hoabandzy, 
malntalneth  good  honsehold,  with  hnswifiry. 
Bonsekeping  and  hnbandzy,  if  it  be  good, 
mnst  love  one  another,  ss  oonslnnes  in  blood. 
The  wife  to,  most  bnsband  as  wail  ss  the  man : 
or  fazewel  thy  hnsbandzy,  doe  what  thoa  caa." 

'/hat  is  all  that  is  printed  on  the  title-page ;  and  on  the  last  of 
the  tweniy-nx  small  quarto  pages  which  comprise  the  entiie 
work  is,  "  Imprinted  at  London  in  flete  strete  within  Temple 
barre,  at  the  syngne  of  the  hand  and  starre,  by  Bichard  Tottel 
the  third  day  of  February,  An.  1667.    Cum  privilegio  ad  im* 
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nm  solum."  So  that  he  mnit  ha^e  begun  with  his 
pen  almoet  as  soon  as  with  his  plough,  for  the  work  is  dedioated 
**  To  the  right  honorable  and  my  speoiall  good  lord  and  maister, 
the  lord  Paget,  lord  pri^ie  seal,"  an  offloe  his  lordship  first  at- 
tained in  1655,  and  in  that  year  we  haTs  seen  it  is  probable 
Tosser  went  first  to  Braham.  Borne  of  the  lines  in  the  de- 
dication oonflrm'  our  opinion  as  to  the  oaose  of  his  leating 
London— namely,  that  the  Boman  Catholic  faith  prerailed, 
and  was  acoepted  by  his  patron;  so  as  he  remained  a  Pro- 
testant, he  obserrss,  **  More  in  Coort  I  may  not  be."  There 
he  OTidentiy  had  deroted  himself  to  singing  not  only  in  the 
ehoir  bnt  on  festive  ocoasions,  for  in  the  same  dedioation  he 


*'  8o  pyoM  I  «M,  «t  Cambridge  taqghfc. 
Of  ooort  ten  yeree,  I  nude  a  aay: 
No  miuike  Uum,  was  left  uneonght, 
A  eaie  I  had,  to  eerve  that  vaj." 

He  from  the  first  found  that  though  he  oould  tell  what 
ought  to  be  done,  he  oould  not  do  it  himself  profitably,  for 
there  is  a  shadow  over  these  last  lines  of  the  dedication — 

M  Mj  muslke  aTDoe,  hath  been  the  ploogh. 
Entangled,  with  Bome  eere  among: 
The  gayn  not  great,  the  payn  enough, 
Hath  made  me  syng,  another  long." 

We  will  make  a  few  extracts  from  this  unique  pamphlet,  for, 
besides  the  copy  at  the  British  Museum,  none  other  is  known. 
Our  extracts  shall  be  confined  to  subjects  appropriate  to  our 
pages. 

In  October  he  directs — 

**  The  mone  in  the  wane,  gather  frait  on  tbe  tree : 
The  riper  the  better,  for  graffe  and  for  thee." 

In  NoTember — 

"  Set  gaideine  beanea,  after  lalnte  Edmonda  the  Ung : 
the  moone  in  the  wane,  therecm  hangeth  a  thing. 
Thenoreaee  of  one  gallonde,  well  proved  of  tome : 
ahaU  pleaanra  thy  honaeholde,  ere  peekod  time  eome." 

In  March  he  makes  a  digression  to  "a  point  or  two  of 
huswifrie,"  for  the  wife  was  then  the  garden  manager — 

"  In  Marehe  and  in  Aprill,  from  morning  to  night, 
in  Bowing  and  setting,  good  hnswlTes  delight. 
To  hare  in  their  gardein  or  eome  other  plot : 
to  trim  np  their  honae,  and  to  famish  their  pot. 
HaTo  millons  at  Miohsimas,  paraneps  in  lent : 
in  Jane  battred  beuoes,  saveth  fish  to  be  spent." 

In  June,  writing  of  bees,  he  says — 

**  At  CSurlstmaa  take  hede,  if  their  hives  be  to  light: 
take  honey  and  water,  together  wel  dlght. 
That  mixed  with  strawest  in  a  dish  in  their  hives : 
th^  djrawne  not,  they  tight  not,  thou  aaTest  their  lyres." 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND* 

FRUITS. 

XiFRioH  SiSTBinoBunc.  Nat.  ord,,  Iridaceaa.  Linn,,  Trian- 
dria  Monogynia. — **  This  lovely  little  plant  is  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  all  the  IridesB,  extending  from  Spain  and  Maroooo 
to  Turkey  and  Egypt,  in  Europe  and  Africa  respectively,  and 
thence  eastward  through  Syria  and  Arabia  to  Affghanistan  and 
Beloochistan.  It  further,  probably,  passes  the  confines  of  the 
British  Indies,  as  my  correspondent.  Dr.  Aitcheson,  informs 
me  by  a  letter  just  received  that  he  has  found  a  bulbous  Iris 
in  the  North- western  Punjab,  which,  from  his  description,  may 
weU  be  this.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  the  Morsa  Sisy- 
rinchium  figured  in  this  work  (tab.  1407),  but  so  indifferently 
as  hardly  to  be  recognisable.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
before  the  days  of  Gerard  (1597),  but  is  still  scarce,  being  often 
killed  by  frost.  Tbe  plants  here  figured  flowered  at  £ew  in 
May  of  last  year  from  bulbs  sent  by  D.  Hanbnry,  Esq.,  F.B.S., 
from  Calabria.  The  bulbs  are  said  {BoU  Mag.  I.  c.)  to  be  eaten 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  whence  Crerard  and  Parkinson  called 
them  Spanish  nuts ;  but  I  cannot  confirm  this  statement." 
—(Bet.  Mag,,  t,  6096.) 

EcHiNOOACTijB  GuMMiNoii.  Nat.  ctd,,  CactaceflB.  Linn,, 
Icosandria  Monogynia. — **  A  very  elegant  little  globose  Cactus, 
with  rather  large  bright  golden  flowers,  communicated  to  Kew 
by  Mr.  Pferfsdorff  in  June  of  last  year ;  it  is  stated  by  Labour6t 
and  Salm-Dyok  to  be  a  native  of  Bolivia,  and  to  be  very  rare 
in  Europe,  but  one  specimen,  according  to  the  former  author, 
existing  in  France  (in  1847),  which  was  in  the  collection  of 
M.  An^y,  of  Chaillot.  I  give  it  the  name  under  which  Mr. 
Pferfsdorff  sends  it,  assuming  it  to  be  correct :  it  agrees  with- 
Lsbour6t*s  oharaoter  in  everything  but  the  size  of  the  flowers, 
wl^oh  are  described  as  *'  petites,"  whereas  these  are  of  con* 


siderable  size  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  plant." — {Ibid.^ 
t.  6097.) 

EpiDiNnBUM  (Babkbbii)  Liin>LKTAKX7M.  NaU  ord.f  Orchid- 
aces.  Linn,,  Gynandria  Monandria. — **  E.  Lindleyanum  is  a 
native  of  Costa  Bica,  where  it  was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr. 
Bkinner.  The  specimen  here  figured  flowered  in  Mr.  Veitch's 
establishment  in  December  last,  and  has  larger  flowers  of  a 
paler  colour  than  those  of  the  plant  figured  by  Bateman,  and 
by  Paxton  in  his  Magazine.'*— (I5uf.,  t.  6098.) 

SxNxoio  (Klxinu)  Antxuphobbium.  Nat.  ard,,  CompositsB. 
Linn.,  Syngenesia  superflua. — **  The  subject  of  the  present 
plate  is  one  of  the  oldest  Cape  plants  in  cultivation,  having, 
according  to  PodonsBUS,  been  brought  to  Europe  in  1570,  and 
cultivated  in  England  in  Gerard's  garden  in  1596.  Neverthe- 
less, its  recent  South  African  habitat  is  up  to  this  date  un- 
known, no  accurate  description  of  it  has  hitherto  appeared, 
and  it  has  been  but  once  sten  in  flower  in  Europe  until  I  re- 
ceived the  specimen  from  which  the  accompanying  drawing 
was  made  in  January  last  from  Mr.  T.  Hanbury's  garden  at 
Palazzo  Orengo,  near  Mentone."~(IMd.,  t.  6099.) 

BxaxLU  ciiiiATA.  Nat.  ord.,  Myrtacee.  Linn.,  Polyadel- 
phia  Polyandria. — **  This  genus,  named  after  the  distinguished 
and  indefatigable  botanist  and  Superintendent  of  Culture  in 
the  Imperial  Botanioid  Gardens  of  St.  Petersburg,  consists  of 
three  West  Australian  plants,  which,  with  the  habit  of  Metro- 
sideros,  are  closely  allied  to  Beaufortia,  differing  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  the  anthers  and  number  of  ovules.  By  far  the  finest 
of  them  is  the  B.  grandiflora,  fmtft.,  which  has  never  yet  been 
introduced  into  cultivation,  and  in  which  the  apparently 
scarlet  bundles  of  stamens  are  an  inch  long,  and  the  leaves, 
which  are  many  times  larger  than  those  of  B.  ciliata,  and 
clothed  with  a  white  silky  pubescence.  All  are  greenhouse 
hardwooded  plants.  The  species  has  been  cultivated  for  some 
years  at  Kew,  flowering  in  September,  and  I  have  also  received 
it  in  a  flowering  state  from  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York." — 
{Ibid.,  t.  6100.) 

SxNxcio  DoROKicuH  var.  Hoskabixnsis.  Nat.  ord.,  Com- 
positflB.  Linn. ,  Syngenesia  superflua. — * '  A  very  handsome  and 
not  unoonmion  South  European  plant,  extending  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Transylvania,  inhabiting  considerable  elevations 
in  those  countries,  attaining  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  with 
heads  2  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  it  has  hitherto  be&  found  only  in  the  northern 
mountains  of  Marocoo,  where  it  was  diBoovered  on  Beni- 
Hosmar,  a  rugged  limestone  mass  close  to  Tetuan,  by  Messrs. 
Ball,  Maw,  and  myself  in  April,  1871,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
8000  feet,  growing  in  dry  rooky  places.  In  this  state  it  forms 
a  very  pretty  rookwork  plant,  flowering  in  May  in  England. 
The  specimen  here  flgured  is  from  Mr.  Maw's  rich  garden  of 
herbaceous  plants  at  Benthall  Hall,  near  Broseley,  in  Shrop- 
shire."—(/feid.,  t.  6101.) 

BosE^Peach  Blossom.—"  This  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Bose 
is  a  large,  fall,  and  fxquisitely  shaped  flower,  the  tint  being 
that  of  a  delicate  peaeh-blossom,  a  colour  which  we  have  not 
hitherto  obtained  amongst  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses.  The 
growth  of  the  plant  is  vigorous,  and  the  constitution  hardy ; 
and  while  from  its  size,  synmietry,  and  fulness  it  is  a  de- 
sirable variety  for  the  exhibitor,  it  is,  on  account  of  its  colour, 
hardiness,  and  freedom  of  growth  and  flowering,  of  undoubted 
value  as  a  decorative  Bose  for  the  garden. 

**It  is,  moreover,  a  veritable  English  Bose,  having  been 
raised  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  the  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross, 
from  English  seed,  and  being  one  of  a  very  few  selected  by  him 
from  some  thousands  of  seedlings.  It  has,  wo  are  informed, 
been  three  years  under  trial,  and  proves  constant  both  in 
character  and  colour!"— (F2omt  aTid  Pomologist,  3  s.,  vii.  97.) 

GoosxBBBBZxs — CatheHna — Benson's  Seedling. — '*  CatJierina 
was  obligingly  sent  to  us  last  season,  with  many  others  of 
excellent  quality,  by  Mr.  C.  Lister,  of  Macolesfleld.  It  is  of 
large  size  and  very  handsome  appearance ;  it  belongs  to  the 
dass  of  hairy  yellows,  and  being  possessed  of  a  good  flavour, 
it  is  in  every  way  deserving  of  cultivation  for  its  quality  as  a 
dessert  fruit,  as  well  as  for  its  merits  as  a  favourite  exhibition 
kind. 

'*  Henson't  Seedling  is  a  novelty  brought  before  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  last  year  by  Mr.  Henson,  of  Newark, 
near  Peterborough,  when  it  was  found  to  be  of  exceedingly  good 
quality,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  as  a  new  and 
distinct  variety.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  chance  seedling,  having 
been  originally  taken  from  a  hedge  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peterborough,  and  not  a  garden-raised  sort.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  a  finely-fiavoured  variety,  weU  wprthy  of  culti- 
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nation  as  a  deisert  frnit,  and  though  not  large  enough  to  rank 
amongst  tiie  show  kinds,  is  quite  large  enough  for  general 
purposes.    It  belongs  to  the  hairy-red  section." — (Ibid,,  109.) 


OmSWIOE  HOUSE. 

THB  FBOPBBTY  OF  THE  DX7KB  OF  BSVONBHIBB. 

Teibb  was  a  house  here  built  at  the  oommenoement  of  the 
serenteenth  oentuzy  by  Bir  Edward  Wardour,  whieh  was  pulled 
down  in  1688 ;  on  its  site  stands  the  present  mansion,  greeted 
in  1729  by  tiie  celebrated  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  by  marriage 
it  passed  to  William,  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Kent,  the 
noted  landscape  gardener  and  architect,  carried  out  the  work 
under  the  Earl*s  supervision. 

Of  that  house  we  have  a  contemporary  drawing,  and  it 
justifies  Lord  Hervey  for  ridiculing  it  as  being  **  too  small  to 
inhabit,  and  too  large  to  hang  to  one's  watch."  Two  wings 
were  added  to  it  in  ti^e  present  century,  which  render  it  more 
commodious  without  injuring  its  beauty. 

We  have  no  vocation  or  space  for  dwelling  on  the  very  con- 
trasted celebritiee  who  have  resided  here.  Oarr,  infamous  Earl 
of  Somerset,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  Lord  Paulet,  the  royalist, 
yeiprotegSe  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentaiy  General ; 
James  the  rebel  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Gharies  Fox  and  Oeorge 
Canning  died  here.  From  Lord  Paulet  it  had  passed  to  Lord 
Crofts,  who  sold  it  to  Lord  (Gerard,  of  Brandon,  from  whom  it 
was  purchased  by  Viscount  Banelagh ;  from  him  by  Edward 
Seymour,  Esq.,  of  Newton  Bradley,  who  sold  it  about  1685  to 
the  Earl  of  Burlington. 

We  have  letters  from  some  of  those  celebrities  dated  from 
Chiswick,  and  from  these  we  could  glean  many  amusing  notes. 
The  wall  round  the  churchyard  has  a  stone  let  in,  which  states 
that  this  wall  was  erected  by  Earl  Bussell  to  prevent  the  in- 
cursions of  swine,  and  an  explanatoiy  sentence  in  one  of  the 
letters  says,  "  Those  on  four  legs  were  intended."  The  curfew 
used  to  be  rung  eveiy  night  till  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
churchyard  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time  by  gifts  of 
land  from  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  and  the  new  portion  is 
neatly  kept  turfed,  and  the  unoccupied  parts  cheered  with 
flowers.  Slut*s  Hole  between  the  churchyard  and  the  river 
was  probably  the  original  village,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of 
the  fishermen.  Despite  its  lying  low,  with  tlie  river  on  one 
syie  and  the  chnijchyard  on  the  other,  there  have  been  inany 
instanced  of  extreme  old  age  among  its  dwellers.  In  the 
churchyard  is  Hogarth's  tomb,  Lord  Macartney's,  and  Philip 
James  de  Loutherbourg*s  the  landscape  painter.  At  one  time 
a  cheese  fair  was  held  on  The  Mall,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  originated  the  name  Cheese- wick,  but  this  is  not  so. 
It  is  pure  Anglo-Saxon — Chis-wick,  a  residence  on  sand.  Chis- 
wick  Hall,  once  Whittingham's  printing  office,  is  about  to  give 
place  to  villas. 

Chiswick,  without  doubt,  was  originally  mainly  a  fisher 
village ;  but  in  the  days  when  roads  were  bad,  or  rather  when 
there  were  no  roads  at  aU,  as  people  at  the  present  time  would 
understand  them,  it  had,  from  its  position  on  a  tidid  river,  an 
easier  and  more  speedy  mode  of  communication  with  London 
—namely,  by  water.  Still,  through  its  northern  side  passed 
the  great  road  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  England,  and 
along  it  travelled  at  a  later  date  some  120  four-horse  coaches 
a-day.  To  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  no  doubt,  was  due 
that  dose  connection  which  has  so  long  existed  between  Chis- 
wick and  gardening.  Its  soil  is  of  a  free  loamy  nature, 
neither  too  stiff  for  vegetable  crops  nor  too  light  for  fruit  trees, 
of  good  depth,  and  underlying  this  is  gravel  and  sand,  render- 
ing drainage,  except  for  surface  water,  unnecessary.  Market 
gardens  sprung  up  and  flourished,  farm  culture  gave  way  before 
them ;  and  though  now  in  him  giving  place  to  buildingB,  still 
they  cover  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and  those  of  Dancer, 
Jessop,  Mills,  and  Bagley  for  quantity  and  quality  of  produce, 
and  even  for  neatness  of  keeping,  are  not  exceeded  by  the 
best-kept  private  gardens  in  the  country.  The  fruit  planta- 
tions of  Mr.  Dancer,  when  in  blossom,  form  one  of  the  grandest 
of  floral  displays,  but  his  Plums  when  ripening,  in  a  good 
year,  are  a  sight  that  will  be  remembered,  the  branches  sup- 
ported by  props — anything  that  can  be  had  to  prevent  their 
breaking  down  with  the  weight  of  the  crop. 

While  we  have  thus  digressed  upon  the  market  gardens  we 
have  not  forgotten  that  these  had  in  one  instance  to  make 
way  for  a  garden  of  another  description — ^that  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  which  was  established  in  1823  on  the  property 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  as  a  lover  of  gudening  and 
the  friend  of  Paxton  will  long  be  remembered  after  his  name 


as  a  leader  of  fashion  shall  have  been  forgotten.  It  was  there 
that  Paxton  flrst  met  the  Duke,  and  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced that  career  which  led  to  fame  and  fortune.  AU  this, 
it  may  be  said,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  grounds  of  Chiswick 
House,  but  it  is  difficult  to  dissociate  the  Society's  gardens 
from  those  of  Chiswick  House,  however  different  their  work 
and  objects ;  the  same  broad  shady  avenue  of  Lime  trees  lad 
to  both,  both  had  the  same  head,  and  thousands  of  visitors  on 
many  a  July  Show  passed  from  the  grounds  of  the  Society  ^ 
those  of  the  Duke  when  it  was  bat  a  few  steps  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  To  these  and  many  more  the  handsome  wrought- 
iron  gates  which  form  the  principal  entrance  to  the  grounds 
are  famiUar,  as  well  as  the  leafy  screen  of  Lime  trees  which 
extends  along  each  side  of  the  drive. 

Beaching  the  west  end  of  the  villa  we  will  now  take  a  glance 
at  the  grounds  in  which  it  is  seated.  Here  the  front  of  the 
house  is  partially  shut  out  from  distant  view  by  five  noble 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  must  be  between  70  and  80  feet  in 
height,  standing  on  the  lawn.  Formerly  there  were  six,  forming 
a  kmd  of  avenue,  but  one  of  them  died.  To  compensate  for 
the  deficiency  there  is  a  Deodar  planted  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  of  Bussia  on  his  visit  in  1844,  and  now  upwards  of 
40  feet  high.  The  lawn  terminates  on  the  west  side  in  a  semi- 
cirole,  with  seats  and  figures  dug  out  of  the  gardens  of  Ha- 
drian's villa  at  Bome.  A  walk  between  two  Yew  hedges  some 
16  feet  high,  with  antique  busts  let  in  at  intervals,  takes  a 
westward  dixection,  and  terminates  about  200  yards  off  in  an 
alcove  with  a  bust  of  Napoleon  I.  by  the  celebrated  Danish 
sculptor  Thorwaldsen.  This  is  known  as  Napoleon's.  Walk,  and 
is  a  favourite  resort  in  summer.  The  next  feature  claiming 
attention  is  a  statue  of  Venus  on  a  column,  around  the  square 
base  of  which  the  ground  is  carpeted  with  Ivy,  and  the  whole 
is  surrounded  by  a  cirole  of  vases.  Two  fine  Portugal  Laurels 
are  here  noteworthy  for  their  great  size,  but  they  are  in  faet 
an  assemblage  of  plants,  the  branches  of  the  original  ones 
having  layered  themselves.  Pursuing  our  way  westward  we 
pass  a  number  of  younger  Cedars  than  those  previously  re- 
ferred to,  and  beautiful  Evergreen  Oaks,  with  masses  of  Bhodo- 
dendrons.  What  is  called  the  Bay  Ground,  from  its  containing 
a  number  of  Bays,  is  next  reached,  and  this  affords  a  beautifol 
view  across  the  ornamental  water  of  an  alcove  copied  from 
the  portico  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  G-arden,  with  an  obelisk  sur- 
rounded by  water.  In  the  shrubberies  here  as  wdl  as  else- 
where Mr.  Edmonds  pointed  out  several  cases  of  natural 
grafting,  especially  in  Hollies  and  Yews,  arising  from  branches 
crossing  each  other  or  being  forced  back  on  the  trees  from 
which  they  sprung.  Passing  on  by  a  shrubbeiy  walk  amidst 
Box,  Yews,  and  Bhododendrons,  of  which  last  one  vezy  large 
plant  is  constantly  increasing  in  size  by  layering  itself,  we 
note  a  fine  Wellingfconia  40  feet  high,  and  near  the  handsome 
Palladian  bridge  over  the  canal  two  noble  specimens  of  the 
Wych  Elm. 

Crossing  the  bridge  we  pursue  a  walk  skirting  the  park,  and 
by  the  side  of  which  are  Hollies  in  great  variety,  Golden  Yews, 
Balearic  Box,  noticeable  by  its  fine  foliage.  Magnolias,  and  a 
handsome  tree  or  two  of  the  Deciduous  Cypress.  We  have 
all  heard  of  wonderful  instances  of  grafting  totally  <iigwitwiHy 
plants,  but  most  of  them  have  no  more  foundation  in  faet  than 
the  apparent  union  of  a  May  Duke  Cherry  tree  and  a  Birch 
which  here  occurs.  Dr.  Lindley  accurately  described  it  aa 
follows  in  his  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture :  "—**  In 
the  park  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chiswick,  there  is  a 
veiy  old  Cheny  tree,  which  has  been  decayed  in  the  centre 
for  many  years.  Its  hollow  trunk  has  been  occupied  by  a 
common  Birch  tree,  so  that  the  same  stem  appears  to  support 
a  top  composed  of  Birch  and  Cherry  branches.  The  Cheny 
trunk  is  7}  feet  in  circumference,  and  6  feet  in  height  to  the 
place  where  the  branches  diverge  from  it.  To  this  height  the 
Cherry  tree  once  completely  enveloped  the  Bixch;  but  of  late 
years  the  diameter  of  the  Birch  has  increased  so  much  that  it 
has  burst  the  decaying  case  of  Cherry  wood  on  the  north-east 
side,  where  it  is  partitdly  exposed  to  within  18  inches  of  the 
ground.  Below  this  the  cylinder  of  Cherry  wood  is  still  com- 
plete. It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Birch  should  have  burst 
the  Cherry  on  the  north-east  side,  for  that  side  has  usually 
the  thinnest  layers  of  wood,  and  would  consequently  give  way 
the  soonest  to  the  expanding  force  of  the  Birch.  The  latter 
is  now  above  50  feet  high,  and  measures  5  feet  4  inches  in 
circumference  at  6  feet  firom  the  ground,  where  it  issues  from 
the  hollow  Cherry.  The  portion  of  Cherry  tree  still  alive  is 
20  to  25  feet  high."  The  Cherry  tree  is  now  dead,  though  a 
portion  of  it  survived  till  a  few  years  ago  and  even  bore  frmt. 
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m*  walk  t«nilB>tM  in  •  dida  having  lea  Um  eantH  a  maoni- 
aanit  OriMiUI  Flans  with  a  itam  15  feet  in  airBtimleranee  at 
4feettn>m  tbe  ■nnuid,  and  neariy  23  tett  at  the  baaa,  iriiila 
tUl«anabMiprMdoYBranare»867ardalndlamet«r.  Indeed 
the  tne,  on  MMmnt  ol  iu  gnat  iIm  and  iMatitr,  wm  taken  in 
from  the  nark,  and  it  bean  a  tablet  cm  it  Inatribad  with  the 
name  c4  the  Grand  Dneheat  Haria  HieoUiawena,  who  moeh 
admiiad  it  on  her  virit  in  Oetobei,  ISfiS.  In  the  puk  barood 
a  *ar7  lane  li»j  Duke  Chan;,  fortj  jean  old,  fonu  a  oon- 
^MDMia  obieet  when,  m  we  saw,  It  ii  mothared  hi  bloMom. 

Oontinnlng  to  ikirt  the  park  by  another  walk,  by  the  aide  ol 
wfaiah  an  nieh  oniament^  Hollies  aa  Hodgina'i,  avala,  Ae.,  It 
wa*  notieeable  that  the  leaTaa  of  aU  theie,  aa  waU  aa  the  other 
EoUiea  about  tbe  plaea,  were  eoTsnd  with  patohsa  oaiued  by  the 
srab  of  PhytomJM  Dloia,  whish  here,  aa  eliewbere,  h»f  been  7«tj 


aetiTelndlaflsnringthalDliaBa.  Failing  on  we  gain  a  view  ol  the 
loath-weat  aide  of  the  home  aoroas  the  water ;  a  fine  Lnoombe 
Oak  oeenpiea  the  loregroond,  Poitngal  Lanida  and  Bhodo- 
dandrona  blnga  tha  lawn  on  each  alda  to  tbe  water,  and  than 
tha  lawn  hi^iad  riaea  toward*  the  honae  and  ia  dotted  with 
many  (triUnc  apadmea  tieaa.  We  misht  note  on  onr  ytarugj 
aararal  men  piatnnaqne  Oedan,  a  la^  Hornbeam,  dto.,  bnt 
we  reaoh  tha  obeliek  at  tha  end  of  a  vieta  tormine  (he  snbjeet 
of  the  aoeompanjing  eognTinR,  which  ii  from  a  photograph 
b;  itr.  EoaUaj,  of  Eamnuiraniith ;  we  most  add  that  oloae  to 
the  point  whaDoe  the  view  ia  taken,  near  Borlington  Lane,  are 
■ome  noble  Erergreen  Oaka.  We  now  proceed  by  a  walk  along 
a  high  bank,  from  whidb,  ttowenr,  tbe  pnblio  road  ia  eonoealed 
'~  "Ranting,  in  which  oommon  Lilao*  enter  largely  nest  the 
Iway,  and  duiing  tha  abort  period  thej  an  in  flower  they 
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pnaent  a  mai«  of  bloasom,  which  bat  a  baantitol  efleet.  TUa, 
and  the  fact  that  the  plaoe  is  a  favoorite  reaort  ol  the  nightin- 
gale, make*  It  a  tavonrite  erening'H  walk  with  tha  dwellen  in 
the  neighboorhood.  It  may  be  added,  that  St.  John's  Wort 
and  Iry  are  nwd  on  ths  margins  of  the  ahmbbery  walki  instead 
of  graia  and  wlUi  good  efleot,  whilat,  ol  ooone,  a  great  ex- 
penditota  in  mowing  is  aaTed. 

On  tha  Bonth  aide  of  the  honie,  whleh  we  now  come  to,  ia  a 
broad  avanne  ot  Lebanon  Cedan,  moat  of  which  are  oom- 
paratively  yonng,  bnt  thoae  nearest  ths  home  an  aged  and 
nobte  apeohnens,  one  of  which  haa  a  item  11  feet  in  oireom- 
ferenoe;  and  knotbecofabonttheBamesize,  having  some  years 
ago  bean  deteotad  leaning  cnet,  and  the  gronnd  abont  its  roots 
apbaaved,  haa  been  anooeaBfnlly  retained  in  its  place  by  a  heavy 
framework  ot  wood,  whieb,  thongh  no  ornament,  has  oertainly 
the  mnit  of  having  saved  thia  Una  tree  from  daatrtietion. 
Namaroni  ancient  bnsta  are  introdaoed  at  regnlai  distances 
along  each  side,  and  then  an  Ukewiae  some  pieeei  of  senlptnre. 
Hen  a  view  of  the  Thames  on  tha  other  alda  of  tha  meadows 
oomea  in  with  good  effect. 

Passing  raond  tha  bonse  we  notioe  a  Urge  Wistaria  only  a 
year  or  two  yoongar  than  that  which  eavend  a  large  extent  of 
aoDtb  wall  in  the  Hortienltaral  Sodety'a  Ohiawiok  Garden 
before  It  was  ent  ap,  and  whiah  wa*  one  of  the  oldaat  two 
planta  In  tbe  oonnby ;  and  noUng  also  a  few  good  ipadmana 


of  tbe  Donglsi  Fir,  Finns  Lambertiana,  and  F.  Larioio — 
although,  be  it  remarked.  Conifers  in  general  do  not  attun 
great  dimensions  in  the  neigbboarbood— we  come  at  last  to  a 
Kate  "  Boilded  bj  Inigo  Jones,  at  Chelsea,  1621,  siven  by  Sir 
Hana  Sloane,  Baronet,  to  the  Earl  oE  Burlington,  1738,"  which 
is  a  bandaome  piece  ot  stonework,  and  which  leads  to  tha 
flowar  geidan.  At  right  angles  is  a  fine  Tew  hedge  taoing 
weal,  iritb,  on  the  oppoeite  aide  of  the  walk,  a  ha-ha ;  and 
taaing  carved  recesses  m  tbe  hedge  are  Qolden  Tews  looking 
very  bright,  and  affording  a  marked  oontrait  to  tbe  lombre 
aspect  of  the  hedge.  By  this  gateway  we  pass  to  the  conser- 
vatory, 300  feet  long,  bnt  of  no  great  width,  having  a  domed 
centre  forming  rather  more  than  a  semicircle.  Here  then  is 
a  .magniSoent  diapl^  ot  Gamelliaa — the  home  is  Camelliaa 
from  end  to  end,  and  ths  effect  of  their  thonsuids  of  red  and 
white  flowen,  salt,  and  striped,  and  mottled,  is  one  that 
cannot  be  forgotten,  and  In  antamn  the  Fnehsias  trained  on 
the  rafters  are  acaroely  less  effective.  On  the  front  stage 
flowering  plant!  an  introduced  according  to  the  season,  bnt 
reapeoUng  these  we  need  not  ent«r  into  particulars.  There  it 
a  small  Oiohid  house  at  the  end,  bat  only  a  few  of  these 
planta  an  anltiTated,  the  remaining  occupants  being  Crinams 
and  soma  flne-foliaged  planta.  Outside,  in  tbe  bed  eztanding 
along  tba  front  ot  the  aonaervatory,  then  was  an  excellent 
■how  of  Faoriaa;  bnt  Uia  alagant^-deaigned  flower  garden 
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was  only  in  ooorae  of  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
18,000  bedding  plants  which  are  required  to  render  it  gay 
during  the  snmmer  months. 

Since  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  made 
Ghiswiok  House  his  town  villa,  and  has  his  own  larger  sources 
of  supply,  the  kitchen  garden  and  the  park  are  let  off,  so  we 
have  no  notes  to  make  on  the  fruit  and  yegetable  gardens,  al- 
though those  in  the  neighbourhood  would  afford  a  fertile  theme 
to  discourse  upon.  In  fact,  the  place,  like  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  is  becoming  year  by  year  more  tightly  engirdled 
by  buildings.  The  late  Duke  expended  much  in  endeavouring 
to  plant  these  out ;  the  present  one  is  yielding  to  the  inevit- 
able logic  of  facts,  and  they  are  springing  up  on  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  estate,  but  those  which  are  being  erected  are 
villa  residences,  and  very  different  from  the  miserable  dwell- 
ings which  rendered  the  New  Town  of  Chiswick  a  disgrace  and 
buden  to  the  parish,  where  the  Asparagus  beds  were  levelled 
into  the  alleys  and  the  foundations  laid ;  where  the  shells  were 
mortgaged  before  the  roofs  were  put  on,  and  a  fresh  mortgage 
made  before  the  houses  were  rendered  fit — ^no,  not  to  be 
tenanted,  but  to  be  let.  This  drove  away  many  of  the  better- 
class  of  residents ;  this  made  Chiswick  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
labourers  of  adjoining  parishes,  who,  when  work  failed,  became 
a  heavy  burden  upon  it.  But  now  improvements  are  being 
actively  carried  out,  there  is  a  hope  of  sewage  being  more 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  than  being  carried  into  the  Thames — 
for  the  main  drainage  terminates  wi^  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Hammersmith — and  Chiswick  bids  fair  to  be,  what  it  once  was, 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  places  near  London,  as  it  has  for 
years  been,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  one  of  the  most  healthy. 
And  here  it  may  be  noted  tiiiat  places  near  a  tidal  river  enjoy  a 
continual  change  of  air;  twice  a-d&j  vhe  tide  rises,  twice  falls, 
and  an  immense  bulk  of  air  is  thus  displaced  four  times  a-day 
'  as  if  by  the  bellows — blown  in  and  sucked  out,  for  the  water 
must  be  replaced  by  air.  Still,  favourable  as  the  locality  is  to 
health,  it  is  not  altogether  so  for  gardening,  as  from  the  high 
ground  of  Acton  and  Ealing  the  cold  air  sinks  by  its  gravity 
into  the  valley,  making  the  frosts  in  winter  severe,  and  fruit 
crops  precarious  in  spring,  while  in  summer  the  heat  is  often 
intense. 

With  these  remarks  we  shall  quit  Chiswick,  its  gardens,  and 
its  gardeners,  adding  that  among  the  many  worthies  of  those 
which  are  is  Mr.  Edmonds,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  steward, 
whose  genial  face  has  been  so  often  and  so  long  seen  at  the 
Fruit  Committee  Meetings  at  Kensington. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  ikb  SUBURBAN  GABDENING. 

The  Qreen  Fh/.—U  slugs  and  snails  are  the  terror  of  gardeners 
in  reference  to  their  culinary  crops  and  other  productions  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  numerous  tribes  of  aphis  are 
equally  obnoxious  to  tiie  well-being  of  his  trees  and  shrubs. 
They  also  thrive  with  provoking  fecundity  in  frames  and  green- 
houses. The  present  season  is  distinguished  by  the  ravages  of 
these  minute  creatures,  who  do  injury  in  various  ways.  They 
do  not  eat  up  the  plant  on  which  they  dwell,  but  they  constitute 
a  sad  incubus  on  its  .power  of  life,  both  by  their  own  pressure 
and  by  the  gimmiy  excrement  they  so  plentifully  discharge. 
Gardens  are  so  p^enerally  infested  by  these  Insects,  and  the 
damage  they  do  is  so  well  known,  that  any  contribution  to  the 
modes  of  counteracting  their  influence  must  be  acceptable. 

It  is  well  known  that  tobacco  smoke,  when  properly  applied, 
effectually  clears  the  plants  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  from  the 
aphis ;  but  the  same  agent  when  used  in  the  open  air  is  almost 
useless,  for  although  a  puff  of  smoke  will  dislodge  the  enemv 
it  does  not  kill  it— it  is  only  intoxicated  for  a  time,  and  wiU 
speedily  return  to  its  predatory  attacks.  Having  myself  a  col- 
lection of  Boses  scattered  rather  plentifully  over  about  an  acre 
of  ground,  and  all  much  disfigured  with  green  fly,  I  therefore 
commenced  operations  with  gas  water.  Having  diluted  it  with 
six  times  its  bulk  of  water  I  plentifully  syringecl  some  climbing 
Boses  trained  against  a  wall,  but  to  my  vexation  the  insects 
were  unmoved  either  by  the  smell  or  the  taste  of  the  dose.  What 
followed  I  relate  as  a  warning.  If  the  aphis  was  unaffected  by 
the  gas  water,  other  things  were  not.  Despairing  of  clearing  my 
trees  by  any  solution  or  decoction,  I  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  the  labour  of  the  hands,  and  recklesslv  to  crush  the  bodies  of 
those  I  could  not  poison.  I  went  over  the  bushes  and  drew  my 
fingers  up  the  shoots  infested,  thus  slaying  thousands  in  a 
minute.  In  this  way  I  ]^ressed  to  death  all  that  I  found  on  the 
Boss  buds.  The  operation  is  very  disagreeable,  but  it  is  more 
effectual  than  any  other  I  know.  As  the  juices  of  the  insects 
thus  destroyed  form  a  sort  of  gum  on  the  branches,  they  must 
be  well  syringed  with  water  as  yon  proceed.  By  this  mode  I  have 
brought  the  enemy  under,  although  he  is  far  from  being  quite 


destroyed.  As  the  aphides  begin  to  move  when  the  branch  is 
disturbed,  I  think  the  shoot  wmch  is  covered  with  them  shoula 
be  held  over  a  basin  of  water,  and  then  genUy  brushed  so  that 
the  insects  may  fall  into  the  basin.  These  modes  of  pxt>cedure 
may  appear  very  tiresome,  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  a 
well-regulated  garden  is  only  made  so  by  tiresome  processes. 

Those  who  require  Cinerarias  for  early  blooming  must  sow 
the  seed  in  May  or  early  in  June.  There  is  an  important  reason 
for  early  sowing  which,  perhaps,  many  amateurs  may  not  qmto 
understand.  It  is  this :  Unless  you  have  stroug  healthy  plantt 
with  their  pots  full  of  roots  by  the  end  of  September  they  wiU 
not  flower  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  whereas  by 
sowing  early  and  shifting  the  plants  on  during  the  summer  as 
fast  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  they  will  commence  flowering 
by  the  beginning  of  November.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  a  deep  pan  or  m  a  10  or  12-inch  pot.  Fill  the  pan  to  the  re- 
quired depth  with  fine  soil,  and  well  water  it  before  sowing  tha 
seed.  Then  place  the  seed-pan  in  a  warm  shady  house  or  pit 
until  the  seemings  are  large  enough  to  pot-off  singly  in  8-incn 
pots.  After  they  are  potted  place  a  frame  under  the  shade  of  a 
north  wall,  and  cover  the  bottom  with  a  layer  of  coal  ashes. 
This  must  be  their  summer  quarters,  for  Cinerarias  cannot 
endure  the  summer  sun,  but  they  must  have  an  abundance  of 
air  both  night  and  day  when  there  is  no  appearance  of  frost. 
Good  turfy  loam  three  parts,  and  old  rotten  dung  one  part,  will 
grow  Cinerarias  to  perfection,  but  it  must  not  be  sifted.  Plants 
for  later  blooming  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  July,  and  receive  the  same  summer  treatment  aa 
advised  for  those  raised  from  the  first  sowing. 

ira^«r»9i^.— This  matter  of  wateringisonemuch  less  understood 
than  it  should  be,  but  the  more  it  is  understood  the  lighter  be- 
comes the  labour.  Aa  a  rule,  water  should  never  be  given  until 
the  further  withholding  of  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  plants. 
Habitual  watering  does,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  more  harm 
than  good.  Plants  left  to  battie  with  drought  send  their  roots 
down  deep  in  search  of  moisture,  and  when  rain  does  oome  they 
benefit  more  by  it  than  Uiose  that  have  regular  watering  all 
along.  If  the  ground  is  dug  deeply  and  kept  in  good  heart, 
plants  that  have  once  got  estabHshed  will  bear  drought  for 
almost  any  length  of  time ;  but  things  lately  planted  and  that 
have  not  time  to  get  hold,  must  be  kept  supplied,  or  their 
beauty  may  vanish  for  half  the  season.  Succulent  vegetables, 
too,  which  ought  to  be  kept  growing  quick  must  have  abundance, 
and,  of  course,  plants  in  pots  must  of  necessi^  have  sufficieni. 
There  are  two  important  points  to  be  attended  to  in  giving 
water:  one  is  to  expose  the  water  to  the  sun  before  using  it,  to 
render  it  soft  and  warm ;  and  the  other  is  to  give  a  thorough 
soaking  at  once  sufficient  to  keep  the  ground  moist  for  a  week. 

Cuttings  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  struck  out  of  doors.  Antir- 
rhinums, Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Alyssums,  Dielytras,  &c. ;  and 
cuttings  of  Laurels,  Aucubas,  and  other  shrubs  must  be  struck 
in  the  shade. 

A  small  Cucumber  bed  may  now  be  made  by  digging  a  trench 
1  foot  deep  by  S  feet  wide,  in  a  sunny  spot  well  sheltered  from 
the  wind,  for  such  a  position  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  A 
thorough  collection  of  all  the  weeds  around  the  garden,  tho 
trimo^ffs  of  ditch  sides,  old  Ferns,  hedge  dubbings,  so.,  blended 
with  a  littie  hot  manure,  will  do  well.  Keep  the  manure  low, 
and  fill-up  the  trench  as  a  mound  nearly  2  feet  above  the  ground 
level.  Soil  it  over  slightiy,  and  raise  deep  hillocks  where  tho 
plant&iM^  to  be  set.  Those  who  cannot  get  hand-glasses  may 
stretch  some  sticks  or  hoops  across,  and  cover-up  at  ni^t  with 
old  mats  or  dotiis.  Such,  however,  should  not  trust  their  plants 
out  until  another  week  or  fortnight. 

It  1b  now  high  time  to  think  of  bedding-out  some  of  the  mass 
flowers,  at  least  such  as  are  least  liable  to  injury  from  frost» 
and  have  undergone  a  proper  hardening  process.  Much  may  be 
done  as  to  disphiy  by  a  judicious  arrangement  or  combinauon 
of  both  colour  and  figure.  As  a  general  principle,  our  best  au- 
thorities seem  to  agree  that  the  various  shades  of  orange  and 
yellow  will  class  well  with  the  various  purples  and  blues. 
Whites  are  suitable  with  the  blues,  oranges,  and  reds.  White, 
however,  deranges  the  effect  of  the  yellows,  as  also  the  violet 
shades,  whilst  uie  various  red  or  rose^oloured  flowers  are,  aa 
far  as  colour  is  concerned,  capable  of  fonning  a  bed  for  them- 
selves. Every  individual  bed  of  a  flower  garden  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  complete  in  itself  in  regard  to  colour,  outline,  and 
axrangement  of  neight.— W.  Examb. 


rtOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  AND  PRESENT  WEEKS. 

Hardy  Fruit  Oarden.^On  walls,  as  in  the  open  ground,  all 
sorts  of  fruit  seem  to  have  set  well  this  season,  and  now  that 
the  safe^  of  the  crops  has  been  secured,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  good  fruit  may  ripen  off,  that  the  trees  be 
kept  in  perfect  health,  f^aid  an  ardent  amateur  cultivator  of 
fruit  the  other  day, "  If  I  should  ever  change  my  residence,  and 
have  a  new  garden,  I  will  have  no  Peaches  or  Nectarines  on  the 
walls."  Of  course  ho  could  not  expect  his  trees  to  do  well, 
smothered  with  aphis  in  May,  and  the|  fewtleaves  that  theiw) 
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pftrasites  leave  in  a  healthy  oondition  at  the  base  of  the  young 
ffro  wthi  allowed  to  be  eaten  up  with  red  spider  later  in  the  season. 
In  the  first  place,  aphis  most  not  be  allowed  to  increase  on  the 
trees.  Those  most  liable  to  be  attacked  are  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  and  Cherries.  The  trees  mast  be  watched,  and  as  soon 
as  there  are  any  signs  of  the  pest  they  most  be  destroyed  by 
syrinffing  the  trees  with  water  in  which  soft  soap  has  been  dis- 
solyed,  and  some  tobacco  juice  added.  This  ought  to  be  applied 
pretty  strong,  and  moderately  hot.  It  is  best  to  ascertain  before 
nsing  the  mixture  whether  it  is  strotog  enough  to  destroy  the  fly 
iidthout  Injuring  the  leayes ;  this  can  readily  be  done  by  dipping 
an  infested  shoot  in  the  solution,  and  the  result  wHl  be  apparent 
in  a  few  hours.  Some  of  our  own  trees  had  been  neglected  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  the  leaves  had  to  a  lar^  extent  become  curled 
up,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  the  insects  with  the  syringe, 
and  it  be<»me  necessary  to  go  through  the  tedious  operation  of 
hand-wssfaing.  The  insects  on  the  Plum  trees  were  green,  and 
seem  to  be  more  tenacious  of  life  than  the  Mack  aphis,  which 
yearly  attacks  the  Morello  Ghenries  on  the  north  wall ;  these 
were  seen  to  in  time,  and  the  result  has  been  much  more  satis- 
factory. We  have  also  been  hand-picking  the  Apple  maggot 
from  the  dwarf  trees.  This  insidious  enemy  seems  to  be  un- 
usually numerous  in  our  neighbourhood  this  year.  We  tried 
dusting  the  trees  with  dry  lime,  hot  from  the  kilns,  one  year,  but 
this  did  not  seem  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  them. 
The  best  advice  it  is  possible  to  give  is,  *'  Bestrov  all  that  is 
possible  now,  and  during  summer  pick-off  all  Apples  from  the 
trees  that  are  attacked  daring  summer,  and  have  all  those  that 
drop  from  the  trees  gathered  and  destroyed."  The  thermometer 
has  fallen  very  low  on  several  occasions  during  the  past  week— 
on  four  occasions  to  90^,  the  weather  having  continued  cold  at 
the  same  time.  Probably  some  of  the  Apple  blossoms  have 
suffered,  but  on  inspection  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
have  received  the  least  Injury. 

Strawberries  in  beds  are  now  coming  into  blossom.  The 
plants  are  strong  and  healthy ;  only  one  variety  has  suffered 
ficom  frost— Amateur,  a  new  sort  recently  sent  out.  On  looking 
down  the  row  of  this  variety  the  centres  of  many  of  the  blossoms 
were  black.  This  variety  has  not  been  satisfactory  on  our  light 
soU ;  it  was  the  first  to  be  attacked  with  mildew  last  season,  and 
many  of  the  fruits  were  spoiled  by  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
one  of  the  most  free-beaiing  sorts  we  have,  and  the  fruit  is  of 
excellent  flavour.  On  heavy  soils  It  may  be  free  from  the  faults 
complained  of. 

rOBCING  HOUSES. 

r»rt«r»«».— In  early  houses,  where  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  s^tmc^ 
sphere  ^ould  be  kept  dry,  and  the  ventilators  be  open  front  and 
back  all  night;  air  freely  in  the  day.  If  previous  instructions 
have  been  attended  to,  and  plentv  of  water  given  to  the  roots  at 
the  time  the  berries  began  to  colour,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
water  the  roots  until  aU  the  fruit  is  cut,  unless  it  is  desirable 
that  the  G-rapes  should  hang  longer  than  usual,  say  for  three 
months  after  they  are  ripe ;  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  shrivelling 
it  will  then  be  necessary  to  water  the  roots,  using  it  dear,  but 
not  in  large  quantities.  In  our  early  house,  where  the  frmt  is 
colouring,  the  night  temperature  is  maintained  at  65°,  with  air 
on  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  the  atmosphere  is  also  kept  rather 
moist.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  gardeners  still  recommend  a  very 
dry  atmosphere  in  vineries  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  colour. 
Can  they  give  a  reason  for  it  ?  If  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  and, 
as  is  oft-times  the  case  when  the  roots  are  inside,  the  border  is 
also  dry,  the  Vines  will  become  unhealthy,  the  berries  small  m 
sixe,  wanting  in  finish  and  flavour,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance,  the  wood  will  not  ripen  well  for  next  season.  In 
the  best-managed  houses  that  are  forced  early  some  of  the 
berries  will  be  shanked,  and  in  the  case  of  shy-setting  varieties 
there  are  always  a  few  stoneless  berries ;  these  ou^ht  to  be  cut 
out  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Attention  to  a  few  mmute  details 
of  this  kind  serves  to  make  a  considerable  difference  m  the 
general  appearance  of  a  house  of  Orapes. 

It  is  necessary  to  again  allude  to  tying,  training,  and  stopping 
the  growths  of  Vines  in  late  houses,  and  to  repeat  the  caution 
that  the  young  and  succulent  shoots  must  not  be  brousht  down 
too  fast  to  the  wires,  else  many  will  snap.  Thou«h  it  has  been 
cold  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  any  artificial  heat  m  the 
'  houses ;  but  now  that  the  flowers  are  opening,  the  Hamburgh 
and  Lady  Downe's  houses  are  kept  at  not  less  than  66**,  nor  more 
than  70*  at  night.  Muscat,  Qros  Guillaume,  and  Mrs.  Pince's 
Black  Muscat  are  6**  higher.  Many  gardeners  recommend 
lowering  the  temperature.  A  writer  in  a  contemporary  finds  his 
Muscats  set  as  freely  as  Hamburghs  with  a  night  temperature 
during  the  flowering  period  of  from  61«»  to  66**.  This  is  worth 
knowing,  as  we  never  yet  found  Muscats  set  as  freely  m  Ham- 
burghs. Another  celebrated  grower  of  Muscats  told  us  that  he 
poured  wator  on  the  bunches  daily  from  the  rose  of  a  waterpot 
during  the  flowering  period.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  Orape- 
growm  in  Britain,  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  of  Drumlanrig,  and  Mr. 
W.  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  recommend  and  praotise  Uie 
higher  night  temperatures,  and  we  never  expect  to  see  better 
MoBoats  than  we  have  seen  under  their  management.    The 


other  systems  may  be  better,  but  we  have  not  vet  been  able  to 
summon  courage  enough  to  try  them.    Do  not  Keep  an  overdry , 
atmosphere ;  sprinkle  the  paths  and  surface  of  the  borders  once 
or  twice  daily. 

Peach  House.— There  is  little  can  be  said  about  Peaches  that 
are  being  forced,  the  treatment  required  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  a  vinery.  Where  the  frait  is  ripe  and  ripening  it  must  be 
looked  over  daily,  carefully  gathered,  and  placed  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  basket  on  a  layer  of  cotton  wadding.  The  basket 
should  then  be  conveyed  to  a  cool  i>lace.  A  friend  recently  told 
us  that  Peaches  would  keep  about  six  weeks  if  carefully  gathered 
and  placed  in  an  ise-house.  Many  contributors  and  readers  of 
this  Journal  have  abundant  opportunity  to  try  this ;  would  they 
kindly  do  so  and  report  the  result ?  [Will  they  not  be  flavoar- 
less  ?]  Bed  spider  will  take  advantage  of  the  drier  atmosphere 
and  disuse  of  the  syringe.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  destroy  it 
until  all  the  fruit  is  gathered,  when  the  trees  may  be  delaged 
by  the  garden  engine.  In  late  houses  it  is  well  to  thin  the  fruit 
in  good  time.  Keep  the  syringe  at  work  night  and  morning, 
and  if  it  is  desirable  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  shut-up 
about  4  p.ic.,  earlier  or  later  as  the  day  is  cold  or  hot. 

PLANT  STOVE. 

The  principal  work  here  has  been  tying  and  thinning  the 
growths  of  climbing  plants,  and  battling  with  insect  peste.  No 
good  plants  or  flowers  can  be  produced  if  they  are  not  kept 
clean.  The  flowering  plants,  such  as  Ixoras,  Francisceas,  Stepha- 
notis  and  others  of  tnis  class  are  some  of  them  in  full  beauty, 
and  others  are  coming  on.  A  very  moist  and  high  temperature 
is  not  now  desirable.  Orchids  are  also  much  better  in  a  cooler 
and  drier  atmosphere  when  in  flower,  they  will  last  sometimes 
two  or  even  three  weeks  longer  in  beauty,  and,  as  is  very  often 
the  case  where  tiiere  is  only  one  house  both  for  growing  and 
flowering  the  plants,  much  may  be  done  to  prolong  the  flowers 
by  exercising  care  in  syringing,  and  not  to  have  an  over-moist 
atmosphere. 

FLOWBB  OABDBN. 

When  the  weather  is  favourable  in  the  second  week  of  May,  it 
is  time  to  commence  getting  the  bedding  plants  out — that  is,  if 
they  are  in  condition— stout  healthy  plants  that  have  been  in 
the  open  air  at  least  three  or  four  weeks  previously.  Begin,  of 
course,  with  the  hardiest  plants.  Calceolarias,  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, the  plain-leaved  section  first,  to  be  followed  with  the 
variegated  varieties;  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  and  Ageratam,  are 
all  comparatively  hardy.  Let  the  lights  be  removed  from  iJl 
plants  in  frames  in  the  day  at  least,  and  also  at  night  if  there  is 
no  sign  of  frost.  The  ground  is  not  at  present  in  condition  for 
planung-out,  being  too  dry.  If  rain  do  not  come  in  a  few  days 
it  will  be  necessary  to  water  the  ground  just  before  putting  the 
plante  out.  Most  of  the  plants  employed  in  carpet-bedding  are 
comparatively  hardy,  and  if  not  planted-out  it  may  be  done  at 
once.  Echeveria  metallica  may  be  damaged  by  rough  weather 
early  in  May,  but  £.  secunda  and  E.  secanda  glauoa  are  suffi- 
ciently hardy,  as  well  as  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Sedums. 
Subtropical  plants  are  best  in  a  position  where  they  can  be 
covered  with  glass  lighte  until  the  first  week  in  June.— 
J,  Douglas.  

PROVINCIAL   HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

[Secbetabieb  wUl  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held»  Although  we  cannot  report 
them  fully,  we  shall  readily  note  anything  especially  excellent, 
and  we  wish  for  information  on  such  specialitieB  to  be  sent 
tons.]  

JOHIfi. 

Boyal  Oxfordshire IJ 

Chertsey Jj 

BTurton-on-Trent *■" 

Thome J  J 

Jersey *7 

Goildtord 17 

York  17,18,aiidl9 

Fermoy 18 

Nottingham M 

R.H.B.  of  Ireland  26 

Cambridgeshire 96 

Thetftad   95 


MAT. 

Cemhridgeahire  20 

Boyel  Hortioaltarsl  of  Ireland  . .  91 

Hanehester 92  to  89 

Soathempton  95 

Blsfkbom 95,96,snd  27 

DeTon  end  Exeter  89 

jt:nb. 
OUsgotr  snd  West  of  Sootlsnd  . .    R 

UnderdUil S 

Bt.An8teU 8ftnd    4 

Ooyentiy  and  Werwickehire 8     ,«    ^«    ,    ^  ««     a  aa 

Bath  and  West  of  England  ..8  to  12     Ipswich  andE.  of  England  25  and  96 

Leeds 10,ll,andl2     Dcron  and  Exeter  (Boaes)........  98 

Gloooester  and  Cheltenham 11  I  Boston SOandJoly   1 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  REOBIVBD. 

Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  Stenstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  and 
17,  Sonth  Frederick  Street,  'EdinhuTgh.'-DescHptive  Catalogue 
of  Florists*  Flowers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  de. 

T.  Bnnyard  &  Sons,  Maidstone  and  Ashford.— X»m«  of3eaawg* 

out  Plants,  New  Boses,  de.  „%  ,.  w  iv         t     ;> 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  287  and  288.  High  Holbom,  London.— 

Cart&r'f  Select  List  of  Plants  for  1874.  ^ 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nnrsenes,  Upper  Hoi 

loway,  London.— Catoio^rttd  of  Plants  for  1874. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS 

*«*  It  is  parHonlorly  requested  that  no  oommnnieation  be  adi- 
dressed  privately  to  either  of  the  Editors  of  this  JTonmal. 
All  oorrespondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
Editors/'  or  to  *'  The  Pabliaher.*'  Great  delay  often  arises 
when  this  rule  is  departed  from. 

Gorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questionB 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  ne^er  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  onoe.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

We  also  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our 
correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

N10HT-BI.00MINO  JAStaxE  (Ordj(/brd).— We  do  not  think  it  la  known  in 
England. 

HoLLT  LsATsa  DiPCOLouBKD  (Baimalho),—Yoa  will  aae  the  oanae  atftted 
on  page  S70  of  onr  last  nomber.    The  browniah-yellow  patohcs  are  In  eonae- 

auenoe  of  a  small  grab  eating  the  green  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  jnst  beneath 
lie  leaf  'a  outer  skin  or  ontiele.  The  grab  prooaada  from  an  egg  deposited  by 
a  Tery  small  fly  called  the  Holly-leaf  Miner  (Phytomiza  Uleia).  The  grab 
minea  onder  the  leaf's  eutiole  until  the  time  eomea  for  the  grub  to  change  to 
the  fly  state,  when  it  eata  ita  way  out.  There  are  yarloas  other  fliea  of  the 
same  genus,  and  the  gruba  of  which  cauae  similar  leaf-diafiguiementa,  but  on 
other  planta.  Phytomiza  nigriooraia  affecta  Clnerariaa,  Panaiea,  and  Senedoa ; 
and  Phytomiza  lateralis  the  Pyrethrum. 

Glvmatib  (E.  L.  C.)— We  aent  Tour  flower  to  Mr.  Jackman,  the  beet  au- 
thority, and  he  aays  it  ia  a  dark-coloured  variety  of  Clematia  patena,  known 
under  the  garden  name  0.  Sophia.  The  deecrlption  giren  of  it  in  the  work 
called  **  The  Clematia  aa  a  Oarden  Flower,**  ia  that  it  differa  from  0.  patena 
in  the  aepala  being  of  a  deep  lilae-puzple  at  the  edgee,  blending  gradually  into 
the  pale  greenish  straw  colour  of  the  bur  which  marka  the  centre  of  each. 
The  stamens  are  deep  violet."    This  is  one  of  the  earlieat  yarietiea  of  thia 

Spe,  and  is  far  excelled  by  the  modem  kinds.    The  best  mode  to  propagate 
te  Clematis  is  to  graft  on  to  the  root  of  Clematis  Flammula  in  the  month  of 
April,  or  else  by  layers  during  the  aummer  montha. 

Abbxttub  FAXLwa  (An  IrUh  Subscriber). — In  the  abaence  of  any  par* 
tieulara  we  are  unable  to  account  for  the  failuiv  of  your  Arbutuaea,  it  being 
probably  occasioned  hy  wetnesa  of  aoil,  that  being  nnauitable.  Sandy  loam 
with  a  little  peat  ia  moat  anitable,  but  we  haTe  aeen  them  doing  well  in  com- 
mon aoil. 

B08EB  Leooy  (Idem),— It  will  not  do  to  eut-in  the  Boaea  after  flowering 
aa  they  will  not  probably  break  from  the  old  wood  ao  late  in  the  aeaaon.  We 
ahould  cut  them  back  ti  the  next  winter,  and  to  dormant  eyea  at  the  base  of 
the  plants.  They  may  be  ont-in  to  within  6  or  6  inchea  of  the  aoil.  They 
will  probably  start  from  eyes  at  the  base,  but  will  flower  little  the  following 
aeaaonu  Gould  you  not  peg  the  long  branebea  down?  It  will  cauae  shoota  to 
come  from  the  base,  and  after  a  Beaaon*a  growth  the  long  bare  branebea  may 
be  cut  away. 

DouBLB  FoBZK,  CuTTiNa  DowN  AXD  PBopAOATXHa  (Idem).— It  ahould 
be  cut-down  in  March  before  growth  or  flowering,  but  if  not  ao  leggy  that  it 
eould  be  cut-down  leaving  aome  green  parte  at  the  baae,  you  may  out  it  down 
after  flowering.  It  ia  not  a  reiy  certain  grower  from  the  old  wood,  and  if  old 
it  ia  not  unlikely  the  planta  would  again  grow,  aa  we  have  more  than  once 
experienced.  Propagation  ia  efTeoted  by  enttinga  of  the  ripened  ahoots  of  the 
current  year,  pnt-m  in  September  in  a  shady  booder  in  sandy  aoil,  or  In  apring 
before  growth,  aeleoting  the  ahoota  of  the  pterioua  aeaaon. 

CucuMBEB  AifD  Mblon  Houbb  {Anxiou»),—Yon  wUl  not  be  able  to  grow 
both  aatiafaotorily  In  the  aame  house.  Oucumbera  raquiring  more  moiature 
than  Melons.  We  ahould  decide  for  one  or  the  other.  The  honae  will  not 
accommodate  more  than  five  planta  at  2  feet  apart.  The  border  will  not  need 
to  have  brick  partitiona  for  eaieh  plant.  Over  the  pipea  yon  may  have  rubble, 
ae  alao  around  them,  and  brought-np  8  inchea  above  them,  over  which  plaee  a 
layer  of  aoda,  graaa  aide  downwarda,  and  then  the  aolL 

PxHcnora  Apbxoot  Shoots  (H.  O.  M.).— Pineh-in  an,  ezoept  thoae  required 
for  extension,  to  four  leaves,  and  the  foreright  shoota  to  two.  Any  abort 
stubby  ahoota  that  may  have  four  to  six  leavea  ahould  not  be  atopped,  they 
being  ao  aitnated  aa  not  to  crowd  the  trees,  and  well  diapoaed  for  tnOning^in. 

Stbjlwbbbbibb  aftbb  FoBcnra  (Viear'g  TFidow).— Bemove  the  rnnnera 
aa  they  ahow,  and  when  the  fruiting  la  paat  plant  them  out  in  rowa  2  feet 
apart,  and  the  planta  18  inchee  aannder  in  fne  rowa,  making  the  aoil  flxm 
around  the  ball,  and  watering  if  the  weather  be  dry.    They  will  give  you  a 

good  crop  next  year  out-doors.  For  planta  to  fbroe  next  Tear,  layer  rnnnera 
3  small  pota,  not  in  August,  but  aa  early  aa  they  can  be  had,  the  earlier  the 
better,  and  when  they  have  filled  the  small  pota  with  roots  detach  them  from 
the  old  planta,  and  pot  into  6-ineh  pota  in  good  taxtj  loam,  beating  the  adl 
firm,  Btanding  in  an  open  aituatian,  and  keepng  well  aupplied  with  water. 

Fbuit  Suckbbb  on  Pnns-APVLB  Plants  (JmorofiO.— By  the  **  Bide  ahoota" 
we  think  you  allude  to  the  fknit  auckera  which  are  disposed  at  the  baae  of  the 
crown,  which  should  all  be  removed  by  twisting  them  cif,  aa  alao  any  that 
may  issue  from  the  fruit  stem,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  latter.  AHow 
one  or  two  auckera  from  the  baae  of  the  plant,  but  not  more.  Anyotheramay 
be  prevented  from  growing  by  throating  In  a  triangnlar-pdnted  atiok  and 
twisting  it  round  a  few  times,  ao  aa  to  deatroy  their  eentrea ;  or  if  they  again 
now,  the  proeeaa  mav  berepeated.  The  preaent  is  a  good  time  to  propagate 
finee,  and  propagation  may  be  continued  up  to  antnmn.  The  low  winter 
temperattue  will  not  injuxfoualy  aflTeet  the  traiting  planta.  Toor  teeatment 
must  be  very  slow  and  ooetly,  having,  as  yon  aay,  planta  four  yeara  old. 

Imbbctb  on  Obkaniumb  (Mitt  AUen).—Tben  ia  no  inaeeton  the  atema  and 
leaves  sent  us,  but  traces  of  thrips,  for  which  you  have  only  to  eontinne  the 
fumigation  with  tobaeeo,  ahutting-up  doaely  on  a  calm  evening,  and  having 
the  foUsRo  dry  but  the  floor  wet,  and  filling  the  hooae  ao  that  a  plant  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  outside  throng  the  glaaa.  The  cayenne  may  be  omitted, 
aa,  though  it  gtvee  off  fnaee  very  oilenaive  to  hnnuui  longa,  we  have  not 
loond  it  destructive  to  ineeet  llf^ 

FBBN8  ZN  AxBrTioKT  Gabbs  (1%  a  Miat).— We  have  known  Feraa  aneeeed 
^  *  T^*^  without  air  or  water  Sot  two  yeara,  and  are  not  aurpiiaed  a* 
yonr  having  them  growing  in  c]oeeIy-ato]^eied  bottles  for  five  weeka.    The 


planta  in  very  doaa  eases,  thongh  growing  qnieUy,  aoon  beeome  vnhealthy, 
and  eventoeUy  die.  The  Unda  yon  have  choaen  are  the  moat  enduring  ox 
Feme  in  confinement,  with  the  exception  of  Polypodium  vulgare.  We  do  not 
think  it  would  anawer  to  have  Ferna  in  air-ti|^t  caaea ;  we  have  never  aeea 
any  in  very  oloae  caaea  ao  flourishing  aa  thoae  in  ventilated  onea. 

OuTTiNO-iK  Bbododbndbon  (M.  8.  C.).— Ydor  buBh  which  ia  making  or 
haa  made  freah  growth  ought  not  to  be  cut  back,  aa  it  will  not  atart  again 
thia  aeaaon  atrocgly,  or  early  enough  to  ripen  the  ahoota  before  winter; 

Kbably  it  will  not  make  fceeh  growth  thU  aeaaon.  It  ahould  be  cotpln 
on  it  beginB  to  grow,  and  to  aome  extent  lower  than  yon  wiah  the  plant 
to  be  grown  to  in  three  or  four  yeara,  which  will  cauae  you  to  cnt  into  the  old 
wood  and  have  a  bare-looking  plant  for  a  time,  and  one  that  will  not  flower, 
or  only  partially,  the  year  after  cutting  back.  Cutting  back  the  young  ahooU 
would  not  improve  mattera,  aa  that  would  only  give  a  amallerplant  until  the 
next  growtha  were  made,  and  there  would  be  no  flowera.  We  ahould  only 
remove  any  irregularities  of  growth,  and  ahould  eheek  iu  growth  hj  removal 
now,  planting  a^dn  on  the  aame  apot.  We  preaome  tha  plant  ia  oatdoon, 
but  if  indoora  your  only  remedy  la  to  cut  back. 

CiTBoN  AND  Obanob  Tbbatmbnt  (Onui^s).— The  planta  ahould  be  en- 
couraged now  and  alnoe  February  with  a  briak  heat  and  moiature,  they  being 
placed  in  a  vinery  or  other  house  in  March;  any  pruning  required  should  ^en 
be  done,  alao  repotting.  Continue  them  then  up  to  July,  when,  if  the  roof 
ia  very  mueh  shaded  By  the  Yinee,  thev  should  be  removed  to  a  house  whera 
they  will  have  moie  light  and  air.  In  order  to  aeoure  the  ripening  of  the  wood* 
on  which  dependa  the  flowering.  Watering  during  growth  ahould  be  Uberal* 
but  err  on  the  aide  of  dryneaa  rather  than  of  too  much  moiature.  If  the 
vlneiyia  moderately  Ught  they  may  be  oontinued  there  throughout  the  year. 
Give  a  winter  temperature  of  45^  The  part  of  leaf  aent  ia  appsrentiy  from 
Aspidistra  Inrida  variegata,  which  nsually  reqnirea  a  greenhouae.  In  aoma 
Bltuatiooa  it  ia  hardy. 

Tbmtbbatubb  of  Ootbtob  Vinb  Bobbbb— Watbbino  with  Liqtxid 
Manubb  (idem).— The  border  at  1  foot  deep  ahonld  be  ae  warm  ae  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  atmoapbere  in  whieh  the  Vines  are  growing.  If  yon  tak^ 
the  temperature  of  the  houae  at  ni^^t,  ita  minimum,  and  the  day,  Ita  maxip 
mum,  far  a  week,  the  mean  will  give  you  the  temperature  for  the  border.  W* 
will  be  too  low  for  the  border  where  Muacata  are  aetting,  it  should  be  70°.  The 
liquid  of  the  tank  receivlnff  the  dralninga  of  the  atable,  cow  ahedy'fte.,  will 
be  of  too  uncertain  atrength  to  apj^y  to  a  "^nne  border.  We  ahould  diluta  It 
with  at  leaat  bIx  tlmea  ita  bulk  of  water,  and  apply  at  a  temperature  of  70^ 
to  78°. 

BsMOviHa  YiNB  Shootb  (H.  H.).— The  ahoota  being  too  doee,  yon  may 
thin  them  now  that  the  Yinee  are  in  leaf  without  fear  of  bleeding  or  injoiy. 
It  ia  a  better  plan  than  atopping  to  one  or  two  leavee  and  not  removing  the 
ahoota  until  the  winter  pruning.  Do  it  now,  cutting  them  away  olooe  to 
whence  they  proceed. 

PBOPAOAnNa  CiNBBABXAB  (Idem).— "When  done  flowedng  remove  from  the 
greenhouae,  oat  down  the  old  flower  atema,  and  atand  ont  of  doors  on  ooai 
aahes  in  an  open  but  aheltered  aituatlon,  giving  water  aa  required  ao  aa  to 
keep  moiatf;  and  when  the  olfaeta  appear,  and  have  two  leavee  take  them  off 
with  a  knife,  preeerving  the  roota,  and  pot  aingly  in  email  pota,  placing  in  a 
cold  frame,  abading  from  aun  xmtil  well  eatahUshed,  then  admit  ur  and  light 
and  ehif  t  toto  laiiger  pots  aa  required. 

Wbbdb  on  Lawn  (C,  Oonttant  fieoittfr).— Bemovlng  them  with  a  knife  by 
the  roota  ia  a  tedioua  but  effectuel  proceee,  and  we  advise  its  adoption.  Or 
you  may  use  oil  of  vitriol  after  removing  the  coarser  weeds.  Teke  a  blacktug 
bottle  with  a  wire  round  it  to  carry  it  by,  and  a  atick  to  dip  with,  the  etiok 
notched  round  for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  end  the  better  to  hold  the  liquid, 
and  one  drop  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  weed  will  be  anfilcient  to  deetroy 
it  If  the  add  ia  good  it  will  bum  op  the  weeda  in  a  moment.  Watson*s 
lawn  sand  ia  aaid  to  deetroy  Daiaies,  &o.,and  ia  highly  spoken  of  Ifj  aome  who 
have  tried  it,  but  we  have  no  experience  of  it. 

Obbaniuxb  in  Bbdb  not  Flowbrino  (JaiM).— When  Oeraniuma  grow 
atrongly  and  give  very  few  flowers  it  is  owing  either  to  an  exoeea  of  nutrl* 
ment  in  the  aoil  or  of  moiature  in  the  air— often  to  both.  Ton  can,  of  coaree, 
remedy  the  evil  if  the  soil  is  at  fault  by  repUcing  it  with  other  of  a  poorer 
nature.  Ton  might  alao  tiy  the  effeet  of  plunging  the  planta  in  the  pota  in  a 
bed  or  two.  If  after  thia  yon  fW  to  obtain  more  Uoeeom,  then  yon  may  aafelj 
emelnde  that  theeUmate  ia  the  eanee  of  the  evil,  and  the  only  remedy  will  be 
to  depend  more  upon  fine-foUaged  planta,  which  are  ao  numeroua  and  varied 
both  in  form  and  oolonr  that  very  beantiful  comUnationa  mi^  be  vrrougjit  out 
with  foliage  alone.  Depend  upon  it  you  are  mistaken  in  regarding  aalt  aa  a 
curative;  the  effeet  of  ita  applieation  wonld  be  additional  vigour  in  the  plants 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

Spottbb  Obavbb  (2Vro)«— Water  the  roota  of  the  YbMB  eopioaabr  with 
tepid  weak  Uqnid  manure ;  they  do  not  aupply  auffleient  ai^  to  the  benlea. 
nie  ann  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  diaeaae. 

Pbixula  japonica  Bbbduno  (D.  M,  Q.).~The  flower  aent,  white  splashed 
with  pink,  and  yellow-thxoated,  la  quite  unique  and  veiy  pretty.  We  hope  it 
will  be  permanent,  and  that  yoncan  raiae  a  atoek  of  it. 

PtPiNO  voB  HBATOia  SPAN-BooiBD  HousB  (3.  X).— To  maintain  In  yonr 
houae  a  w»«*»«wmin  of  40°  In  all  weathers  in  an  expoeed  sltnation,  you  shoold 
have  two  rows  of  4-indh  plpee  all  round  the  house— «.e.,  a  flow  and  rstnm, 
whieh  will  be  about  etraal  to  110  feet  of  piping.  A  few  feet  kes  would  do,  bat 
it  is  better  to  or  on  the  safe  aide,  and  have  plenty  of  jdping.  A  new  edition 
of  the  "Rnit  Manual "  la  prcpailng.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  wock  of 
the  aame  kind. 

GucuMBBB  Boors  Clubbxd  (A  Taung  (Tarekner).— The  root-item  eneloeed 
to  na  la  dubbed,  comTnnn  to  the  Oaoomber  and  Melon  in  an  old  atate,  bat 
nanaUy  on  planta  in  a  yoong  condition.  There  ia  no  remedy ;  hot  a  bKiaker 
bottom  heat,  with  greater  moiature  of  the  aoU :  and  weak  liquid-manure  appli- 
eation.  would  £^ve  you  inoraaaed  root-growth  tnat  would,  to  aome  extent,  uto- 
long  tne  growth  ana  fartlUty  of  thej^anta. 

YnvB  Cultubb  in  thb  Opsn  Ant  (2Vro)*~We  would  not  proteet  ont  of 
doora  Yinee  with  netting  when  In  flower,  bat  if  the  meehee  were  wide  It 
would  do  no  hatm.  **  Binging**  the  wood  doee  Interfere  with  the  growth  and 
health  of  the  Yinee,  and  doee  not  inereeee  the  aiae  or  llavonr  ol  the  frait. 
Stop  the  growtha  at  the  aeeond  leaf  beyond  the  fmit 

Nambs  or  Plants  (T.  B.l-^'Pnna  japeniea.  {Upnor  OMIa).— 1,  SboeotlB 
eoUina;  9,M.arTea8ia;  8,8tellanamediavBr.;4,  Arenariatriaarvia;  S,Ylela 
Ciaooa.  U  £eariMr).-*l,  Knana  Oeraaoa  (?>;  8,  P.  PfedoB,  or  a  near  ally; 
xifhttahypnoideavBr.;  4,  Teooma  Jaaminoidee  (?) ;  5,  Ghiyaanthennai 

nnatifldnm;  f,  Dav^JUa  bnllata.    (Maaeftesiar).— LeaoothdeasUlails. 
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MB.  WOODHOUSE'S  NEST  PANS  AND  FEEDING 
VESSELS  FOB  PIGEONS. 

Whu.!  the  improTemeiit  in  mmny  Tkrieties  of  Itnej  PigaonE 
and  the  tny  in  vhlch  Uist  have  been  Bhown  bare  been  gnat, 
;et  improToment*  iniida  their  lofta  have  been  very  few.  The 
modeni  ihon-pena,  u  seea  at  Olugow  and  the  Cr;itij  FaUcs, 
M  diitiiiguiibed  from  the  woodec  dena  of  Birmiughun,  ihow 
advance  ;  and  I  iboald  like  to  >ee  a  good  photograpli  on  a  large 
loale  of  the  next  Palace  Bhon,  u  a  goide  for  othec  ibowi,  aod 
■■a  proof  to  thoia  what  that  Showli.  Thsa  the  aeaocacy  o( 
feathering,  notabU  in  the  Satlnette;  the  refinement  of  fDnn,«a 
in  the  African  Ovl :  the  knowledge  of  matching  whioh  aminent 
breaden  posieii,  wbiah  is  in  itsell  qnite  aicience— tfaeie  thisgi 
all  mark  progieu  in  the  fancy.  Bntgo  iniidea  loft:  there  is  tt- 
hopper  known  and  aaed  a  hundred  yean  ago,  there  ia  the  wate 
botUe  alike  in  clan  if  not  in  form,  and  eipecially  there  ii  l> 
nait  pu,  jn>t  the  lame  bb  naed  in  the  elgbtaentb  oentoiy — di.. 
of  which,  it  bein^  a  sort  ol  miniatoie  hand-beiin,  if  a  young 
bird  tomblei,  be  is  hopeleaaly  overboud,  for  the  aide  alanting 
ontward  rendara  it  impotaible  Iot  him  to  get  back,  and  death  by 
cold  ia  the  reanlt,  if  not  deaUi  by  Btarration  aho.  Now  Mr. 
Woodhonae,  of  Lynn  Begii,  has  brooght  oat  and  tesiatcrsd 
a  number  of  variouly  ahaped  pana,  bnt  all  on  one  pmif-"'" 

and  to  which  I  bag  to  call  attention,  ai  they  appear  to  me 

real  labatantial  benefits  and  improve mentf,  aod  which,  il  naed, 
will  aava  many  biida  from  anSaring  and  death,  and  Uina  are 
hnmane,  while  thev  will  be  profttible  to  the  fancier  by  hia  being 
able  to  ralia  more  birdi,  and  we  all  know  how  diaappointins  it 
ia  to  find  a  half-fledged  bird,  often  the  beat,  dead  ontaide  hie 


I  have  teen  apecimena  of  all  the  neat  pane  and  feeding  veateli 
of  whlahaphotographia  given  above.  Flrat  there  ii  that  marked 
No.  I ;  thia  pan  ia  aomswbat  fiatter  than  moat  tbat  are  need, 
whioh  ia  right,  ai  Piseona  do  notlike  a  deep  nest.  The  material, 
I  wonld  premiae,  ol  both  neat  pane  and  feeding  veieels  )■  rongh 
ware  like  thet  aied  for  flower  pole.  Bound  what  wonld  be  in 
other  neat  pana  the  edge  are  a  number  of  coaoentrio  oirclea  like 
atepa,  only  they  are  hollowed,  and  if  a  Pigeon  do  get  ont  of 
hia  neat  he  will  not  fall  overboard,  bat  on  the  fint  atep,  and 
he  may  manage  to  acramble  back  again.  From  the  old  otaaa  of 
neat  nan  a  tall  meana  to  be  hopaleeBly  loat  tinleaa  a  hand  is  near 
to  help.  The  neat  pan  marked  S  baa  one  aide  cat  away,  and  ao 
will  St  otoae  to  the  wall.  Bat  thoae  marked  S  are  for  comer 
plaoea,  the  very  placea  wbere  birda  are  eaaiest  loel,  for  once  over 
and  in  a  comer  the  young  one  ia  "  lost  to  aigbt  "  though  he  may 
be  "  to  memory  dear."  On  (be  whole  I  cannot  but  think  that 
theae  pana  are  great  improvements. 

Next  oome  the  feeding  pans  of  varioul  aiiai  marked  i.  The 
prindpU  apon  wfaloh  thsy  are  made  ia  that  ol  the  old-taahioned 
iron  pot— narrow  at  the  top,  then  bolginB  out.  Now,  aa  Pigoona 
knock  (he  food  to  right  and  left  with  theurbeaka— and  verylarge 
Mid  pomrfol  are  the  beaks  ol  Carriers  and  Dragoona— they  oan- 
atanUy  aoatter  the  corn  and  send  it  over  the  edge;  this  thsy 
oannot  ao  eaaily  do  out  of  these  feeding  pana.  I  ahould  like  to 
■ee  them  adopted  at  al!  ahowa,  as  the  aaving  of  food  would  be 
great,  and  the  large-wattled  birda  woaldbeaara  to  be  fed ,  whereas 
when  food  ia  acattered  an  the  floor  they  are  almost  atarved.  Hr. 
Woodhoose  has  benefited  the  fancy  by  theae  (wo  plans  of  hia  for 
neatojtod  feeding.— WiLTsaiBB  Bictob. 


HAMBUBGH  AND    PARTBIDGE    HENS  LAYING 

IN  THE  SAME  NEST. 

Two  or4brBe  dayaago  t  found  one  of  my  Spangled  Eamburghs 
'  was  laying  in  the  orchard.  I  took  four  egga  from  the  neat, 
leaving  one  ;  and  the  next  day  I  fonnd,  aa  I  expected,  another 


egg,  bn(  was  maoh  snrpriaed  to  find  a  Partridge's  egg  in  as  well 
I  took  the  Eambargh'a  and  left  the  Partridge's,  and  to-day  there 
wan  three  eggt  of  the  latter,  and  the  reapeotlve  layers  were 
oontending  who  ahoold  have  the  neat.  Shall  I  leave  two  or 
three  of  the  Hambargb'a  egga  in  ?  Would  the  Partridea  hatch 
them  ?  and  is  not  thia  a  very  nnnsual  clrcnmatanca  ?— F.  P.  G. 
[The  fact  yon  relate  ia  both  cnrious  and  intareating.  We 
should  in  yoor  oaae  withdraw  the  Hamboigb  and  her  eggs,  and 
-— *  '-  the  Partridge.] 


leave  the  neat  tc 


THE  POULTRT-KEEPEB.— No.  2. 


which  Include  the  upper  part,  or  mandible,  ol  the  beak.  9nd, 
the  lower  part,  or  mandible  of  the  beak,  being  the  lower  jaw- 
bone,  formed  by  a  single  piece.  In  the  afcnll  are  (he  aookels  or 
cavities  which  contain  the  eye ;  the  noetrila  are  in  front  of  the 
eye ;  the  anditory  organ,  or  ear,  is  behind  the  ajt.  The  head, 
Bieeptino  the  beak,  ia  entirely  covered  by  a  floahy  covering, 
nond  wbioh  may  be  aeen  aeveral  appendages  or  caruncles, 
whioh  are  the  creat,  the  two  earlobea,  and  the  (wo  ear-wattles. 
Thia  covering  forma  the  obeelu. 

The  oo]oar,the  lizeitho  tormof  eaoh  ol  theae  parts  is  variable, 
according  ia  the  varietv,  and  often  aerves  to  ohuvcteriss  esoh. 

A  taft  of  short  feathera,  and  called  "the  tuft,"  covers  the 
anditory  organ.  The  different  parte  of  tbt  bead  are  shown  in 
fig.S. 


1,  The  oomb,  whioh  anrmonnta  the  akoll.  3,  The  wattlet, 
which  hang  nndameaili  and  on  each  aide  of  the  bhak.  S,  The 
ear-watUea,  which  bang  under  the  ohetk.  i,  The  tnha  of  little 
feathers  which  cover  and  protect  the  anditory  organ.  G,  The 
Dheeka,  which  commence  at  the  beginuinK  of  the  beak  near  Idtie 
ncstrila,  cover  alt  the  face,  and  ra-onite  behind  the  bead  by  k 
continuation  ol  flesh  of  the  same  nature,  bnt  covered  with 
leathers.  B,  The  nostrila^  which  are  at  the  beginning  of  the 
beak.  7,  The  beak,  of  whioh  the  two  parts,  the  npper  and  Ulfl 
lower  mandible,  are  boiny. 

The  oomb  is  atraight  or  drooping.  It  ia  aingla  when  itiieom- 
poaed  ol  only  one  piece ;  donblewhen  there  are  twoalike  united 
or  near  together ;  ft  ia  triple  when  It  ia  formed  of  two  alike  and 
in  the  middle ;  it  ia  frizsled  when  full  ol  granalations  more 
.  eia  deep,  and  erect  eicreacsncea ;  it  Is  a  crown  when  it  la 
oironlar,  hollow,  and  indented ;  it  ia  goblet-ahapad  when  faoUow, 
vascular,  and  no(  indented.  There  are  other  forms,  bat  thsy 
composed  ot  parts  or  anions  of  thoae  particnlariaed. 

a  the  quality  of  the 

aid  the  kind  ot  akin. 

The  yellow  foot  generally  indicates  a  fowl  with  tongh  fleah, 

. ...       does  not  exclude 

certain  qaalitiea  ot  the  fleah  in  the  puce  deaoandanta  of  the  two 
exotic  raoea,  Coohin-China  and  Brahma  Pootra. 

With  the  exception  of  yellow  and  green,  which  oan  never  be 
reoommendedj  all  other  colours  from  black  to  white  are  equally 
tlleut  fleah.    When  the  akin,  and  above 
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all  that  of  the  sides  and  breast,  is  of  a  fine  tissne,  delicate,  and 
easily  extended,  also  having  a  rosy  pearled  coloar,  one  may  be 
oertain  that  the  flesh  is  good  and  willfatten  rapidly. 


GREAT  HARWOOD  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  7th  Inst.  The  entries  in  the  poultry 
and  Pigeon  sections  were  very  small,  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
Epworth  Show  taking  place  on  the  following  day,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places  being  too  great  to  be  easily  got 
over  in  time  for  the  jndgmg.  In  Oame  Mr.  Brierley  won  all  the 
prizes  easily.  There  were  some  fair  birds  in  the  Hamburgh 
classes,  aa  also  in  CocMmw.  In  Spanish  Messrs.  Furness  and 
Sudall  won  both  prizes  with  good  birds,  and  the  awards  in 
Brahnuu  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Crabtree,  both  pens  .being  good; 
the  first  in  particular  waa  ezoellent  The  winners  in  Game 
Bantam  cooks  were  very  good,  stylish  and  hard  in  leather,  while 
4fae  piiaes  in  cook  and  hen  Bantams  were  also  awarded  to  Game, 
fn  Souen  Ducks  Mr.  Wakefield  had  capital  birds. 

Carriers  were  first  in  the  Pigeon  olasees,  Blacks  winning  both 
priaee  in  oocks,  bat  the  first  award  was  a  mistake,  the  l^o<md 
l»eing  bv  far  the  better  bird  in  all  respects,  and  in  hens  we  woold 
have  placed  the  seeond-prise  pen  first.  Tumblers  were  well 
placed,  with  Almonds  first  and  Kites  second:  and  in  Barbs 
TellowB  were  first  and  Blacks  second.  The  fizvt  in  Bnglish 
Owls  were  very  spindly  in  beak,  nothing  like  what  is  at  present 
veqaired  in  this  class ;  the  second  w^e  also  Blae.  Dragoons 
were  good,  the  right  style  of  head  to  the  fore,  the  first  Blae  and 
seoona  Silver.  Although  both  pairs  of  Antwerps  were  good, 
yet  we  preferred  that  which  obtained  the  second  prize  as  being 
shorter  and  fuller  of  style.  Jacobins  were  noor,  but  the  two 
pairs  of  Pouters  very  good.  In  Fantails  tnere  was  nothing 
noteworthv.  In  Nuns  the  first  were  a  neat  pair  of  Yellows  and 
the  second  Black.  There  was  but  one  pen  m  the  Variety  class 
and  these  were  Blondinettes. 


(PVom  a  Oorruptmdent.) 

Hamhurghs,  Gold-penciUsd  cock  and  hen  (7  entries).— The 
first-prize  pen  contained  a  splendid  pullet  with  a  good  coloured 
oock  not  so  neat  in  head.  Second  came  a  fair  pen  throughout. 
Pen  216  contained  a  good  pullet,  but  too  light  in  ^und  colour. 
Silver-pencilled  cock  and  hen. — ^First  pen  a  capital  pullet  for 
markings  and  colour,  and  a  very  nice  oock ;  second  a  good  pen ; 
the  highly  commended  pen  being  about  an  average  pen.  Gold- 
spangled  oock  and  hen. — The  fint  and  second-prize  pens  con- 
tainea  good  birds,  the  first  winning  by  his  style  and  carriage. 
The  highlv  commended  consisted  of  good  birds,  but  for  the 
cock's  comb  being  so  very  ugly  and  coarse.  In  Silver-spangled 
cock  and  hep. — Fhst  a  gooa  pen  throughout;  second  a  showy 
cock,  not  so  good  in  ears,  and  inclined  to  white  face,  but  a 
oapital  hen,  which  will  be  heard  of  again.  Highly  commended 
a  fair  pen,  but  the  hen's  spangles  not  opened-out  to  show  to 
advantage. 

In  Coehim,  first  oam^  a  magnificent  pen  of  Partridge,  being  the 
second-i^rize  Palace  cock  mated  with  a  well-pencilled  hen  of  good 
shape  with  plentv  of  feather  and  cushion.  Second  came  Buffs, 
a  good  hen,  but  the  cock  short  in  depth  of  breast.  A  pen  of  very 
nice  Whites  were  highly  commended. 

Oaxb.— 1  and  1,  G.  W.  BilexlMr,  ICtddtotoii.  he,  B.  Lonidale,  Wonton. 
OUthtroe.  Coek.—l  and  1 C.  W.  Brlarley.  ]to,  T.  Kwbaak,  HMllngden.  c.  J. 
flasflamniii.  DomiliftiQ»  Gliiharoe. 

B^MBvnaas,-^aoldsii^^en(dlUd.—h  O.  ft  J.  DnakwoHh,  Ohuroh.  %,J.  Rbodai, 
Aoorfngtan.  he,  W.  OlAyton.  KtiAlmj;  W.  Wilaon.  I«ow«r  JHlmlnn.  Man- 
.olMBlsr.   Bttvm^peneiUed^'^l  and  he,  J.  Bhodea.   S.  J.  Bobiasoq,  aaralanff. 

«BAMBTmon9.:~aoUUn'tpanali4'-l  and  1 0.  A  J.  Daokworth.  1^.  J.  KobinaoiL 
^totfr^iMiii^fefL— l,A.Txiokett,Waterfooi.  1,  J.  Bobiiiion.  ft«,  H.  8U& worth, 
'oralhoni. 

.€oa«iihCaiiua— 1,  T.  Aapdip,  Oharali.  I.  W.  ST.  Qvabteaa.  I.eTenahiiImo, 
Xano^e^.   Ac,  W.  WhilvortE,  Job  ,  Longfifht,  XAiioliMter.   e,H.Tardle7, 

_pauni«a.H,  J.  Stott,  Healey.  %  W.  H.  Sing.  Boohdala.  he,  W.  Walaoa, 
*OhauDb. 

BPAMivsL-^Blaeh.^l  and  %  FnnieM  k  SadaU,  Bavtanatall.  4,  S.  W.  Ballam, 
Whitwifik,  Leioester. 

Sa4BHAv«-l  and  t.  W.  H.  -OrabtEea.  «,  if .  SwiiMr.  Oraal  Varwood. 

Ajn  onuMi  VAsiBTr.-a. J.  BoUaaoa.  %  W.  Wilioa.  he,W.  Wkitwoitbjao. ; 
T.  Marplea,  Blaokbprn ;  T.  Meroar.  Oraat  Hanrood. 

BAmuu.— Oame —Coek.—l.  W.  4k  O.  Anderton.  iLearingloiL.  S.  T.  Batkar, 
'Bumlar.  he,  J.  8hadiletoo.«aWait;  T.  Whtttalier,Haalii^(lOT.  An^varisiy, 
->1  and  9.  T.  Barkar.    he,  J.  ShaoUataa  (S). 

SnuBB.— 1,  J.  Honlker,  Blaokbimi. 
voKM,—Aylesbuiry.—lt  J.  Bobiiuoii.   Boiian.— 1  aad  1.  T.  Wakaflald,  V««rtoii- 
i*.WilJowa.    he,  A.  Wait.  Woralhoni.    IFjW.—l.J.  ffriaJtott.   «  and  ^,  H.  S. 
Smith.  Broaghtoo,  PMaton. 
TuaxSTi.— l,J.AaUey,Blaokbiini.  S,  P.  B.  Bury,  Ohvreh.    Ittf,  J.  Boberts. 

SIOB0N8. 
^  OyMps  ^Ooafc^l,  T.  ObanUay.  BJaokbani.  %,  H.  TurdlaTt  BirnOagfaam. 
hs,  J.  AaileF ;  J.  8talil«7,  Blaokbun.   H«n.— 1  and  S,  J.  Stanley,  he,  J.  Hswlay, 
Bradford. 

Ti7]fBusa.-^l,H.Tsiatoy.  S,T.*W.Oddia,Bclai«aUpB<nlar.  A^.T.ftW. 
,0ddi« ;  T.  Charnlay. 

BABBa.~1.  B.  Yavdiey.  s^.  Pinoook.  Fraaton. 

OwLa^Xn^{i«k^l,T.4w.  Oddie.  S,7.0hanlfly.  *d.W.Dagda1a,'BaiBlay. 

I>BA0opirt.-i,  J.  Staalay,  Baaekbvm.  %  J.  Aatiay.  J^,  B.  Yudltj ;  J.  Mbr 
woith  (I) ;  J.  AaUey. 

Amtwskpb.— I.  J.  StaalcfT.   1,  J.  Groaaland.  Wakellald.    h0,  H.  T»Td1«y. 

JAooBraa.-.!,  W.  Dvffdala.  S.  A.  A.  Tander  Maanek.  te.  W.Bagdala;  A.  A. 
VMdar  Maanob :  J.  fltaniay. 

Tsaanra.— 1  and  %  J.  B.  Bowdon. 

PDsnai.>l.J.Ha^ey.  S,H.Yaidl0y. 


FANTAiLa.—!,  J.  B.  Bowdon.  S,  J.  Blohaond,  Oawaldwlatla.  te,  H.Ys8ttsrS 

J.  Biohmond. 
TnuvPftTBRB.— 1  and  2,  A.  A*  Yander  Meerwh. 
Nuns.— 1  and  he.  J.  Biohmond.  Oswaldwistlc.   2,  J.  B.  Bowdon. 
llAOPixfl.— 1,  J.  B.  Bowdon.   2.  J.  Riohmund. 
Any  otmbb  Vabiett.— 1.  U.  Yardley. 

The  Judges  were  Mbsbkb.  S.  Fielding  and  T.  J.  GhacUan, 
Blenheim  lioad,  Manningh&m. 


HASLINGDEN  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tffia  Show,  which  had  previously  been  held  in  July,  took 
plaoe  on  the  6bh  inst.  in  a  large  field  well  situated  for  the  pur- 
pose. Excepting  in  the  case  of  Turkeys,  Geese,  and  Ducks  the 
birds  were  exhibited  singly,  and  the  entries  showed  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  this  change  of  the  exhibition  time,  the  numbers 
being  such  as  have  not  been  seen  before  at  any  spring  meeting 
in  Laucashire ;  the  greatest  aujgmentation  being  in  poultry, 
these  with  the  Pigeons  and  Babbits  amounting  to  about  740. 

Turkeys  were  first,  and  these  were  in  nice  feather  for  the  time 
of  year,  as  iJso  the  Oeese  ;  while  the  Aylesbury  Ducks,  though 
good,  were  somewhat  the  worse  ior  wear.  Of  Kouens  there  was 
a  good  entry  and  of  high  quality.  The  three  winning  pens  were 
very  large  and  correct  in  points.  A  splendid  pair  of  Chilian 
Teal  were  first  in  the  Variety  class^  ana  White-faced  Whistlers 
second. 

CocMn  cocks  were  good,  most  of  the  winners  being  Lemon  : 
the  first  was  a  large  and  most  exquisitely  shaped  bird  and  well 
feathered.  Mr.  Taylor  won  both  prizes  in  hens  with  ^tmad 
birds.  In  the  following  olass  both  ptizetakers  were  Partridge ; 
and  in  hens  the  first  was  a  splendid  White,  with  an  almost 
equally  good  Black  second^tbe  latter,  in  fsctj  being  the  best 
Black  hen  we  have  yet  seen. 

Although  the  prizes  were  good,  yet  where  there  were  large 
entries  some  extra  nrizes  were  awarded,  and  this  wss  the  case 
in  Brahma  cocks,  wJiere  they  were  well  merited,  the  olass  being 

food  and  the  winners  in  prime  condition;  but  although  the 
ens  were  very  good,  some  of  the  best  were  rather  broody*  And 
rough  and  bruised  in  tail,  and  passed  over  on  that  account. 
Dorking  oocks  were  but  moderate,  but  the  hens  were  very  good, 
the  winners  being  Bark  Grey.  In  French  La  FlSche  won  in 
both  classes,  and  uiese  were  MK>Qt  the  most  perfect  we  have  yet 
seen,  ftpd  were  really  handsome  fowls.  In  Spanish  socks  tbe 
£rst  wss  a  large-f  aoed,  deep-dropped  oock ;  the  second  being  not 
so  well  developed  but  of  nice  quality;  and  the  same  lemarks  apply 
to  the  hens,  the  8soond«  however,  being  a  pullet.  Owns  as  » 
class  were  not  so  good  as  we  have  seen  bere|  but  some  ol  tiha 
winners  Istft  little  to  be  desired,  the  hens  in  the  open  olass 
proving  sopefior  to  the  oooks.  In  SmnUmrghs  the  eoaipetitiDn 
wsa  Yavy  keen,  the  best  of  these  being  the  flrst-prise  ^oldtpen- 
oilled  oook,  the  Silver-pendl,  and  the  seoond-prise  Gold^^panifle, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  perfeotly-marked  birds  that  have 
been  shown  of  late ;  and  in  hens  all  the  wizmers  were  almost 

Eerfect.  The  first  in  Gold- spangled  hens  was  a  gem.  Black  Ham- 
urghs  were  very  good,  the  colour  being  crand,  although  the 
old  fault,  a  slight  tendency  to  white  in  the  face,  aihowed  in  some 
specimens.  JPoUsh  were  splendid  in  both  classes,  the  crest  and 
markingbeing  something  to  be  wondered  at.  la  the  Variety 
classes  White  Malays  were  first,  and  in  oocks  a  nice  White 
Minorca  was  second.  In  Game  Bantams  the  entries  were  Yery 
good ;  the  single  cocks  in  the  Local  class  were  Piles  of  good 
points.  There  were  many  good  birds  in  the  open  olass ;  that 
which  was  first  being  almost  perfect  in  colour  and  shape,  while 
the  second-prize  bird  was  taller  but  not  so  good  in  colour.  No 
other  bird,  nowever,  stood  at  all  with  these.  Hens  were  also 
very  good,  therd  being  little  choioe  in  the  first  three,  although 
the  fi.rst  was  much  the  best  In  oolour.  Piles  won  botn  prizes  In 
single  oook  of  any  other  variety ;  and  in  hens  a  Pile  was  first, 
a  Duckwing  second.  In  the  next  class  the  winning  Blacks 
were  of  ^rand  quality,  as  also  the  hens,  althoujdi  the  latter  wera 
a  little  gipsy-faced.  In  the  following  class  a  Pekin  stood  first 
and  Silver  Sebright  second*  while  in  hens  Laeed  was  flirst  and 
Pekin  second. 

In  Pigeons  the  Carriers  were  good,  a  grand  bird  being  placed 
first,  and  a  very  long-faced  Black  cook  coming  second.  In  iPouter 
cocks  a  capital  Blue  was  placed  first,  and  a  White  seeond. 
English  Owls  were  poor,  and  the  winners  very  bad  in  head  and 
beak.  The  first  in  Fantails  was  a  most  decided  mistake ;  those 
shown  by  Mr.  Loversidge  being  by  far  the  best.  Dragoons  were 
a  grand  lot,  the  winners  being  well  placed  in  sJl  oases;  but  in 
Antwerps  that  shown  by  Mr.  Orosslaud  should  by  all  means  have 
stood  first.  In  Nuns  the  Bev.  A  G.  Brooke  won  with  good  birds. 
There  were  some  osipital  Babbits,  and  the  prises  were  well 
placed.  _-^»_ 

SiJCBUBOHS. 

P^rom  a  Correspondent,) 

Golden-pencilled  oocks  (9  entries). — The  first-piise  oook  wag 
ri|^y  placed,  being  good  in  all  reepeots.  SeeoLd-jwiBe  bird, 
too  light  in  oolour  in  hackle,  and  not  good  in  ears.  Xhd  YiftiO* 
bird  was  better  in  all  rsspeoti  ezoeptiiig  his  oon'). 


JOtJBSAL  OF  HOBTIOmiTtJItB  iSD  COTtlOB  QAHDIWEB. 


a  pencilliaK  bal  bad  in  ground  ooloor.      T^er« 
irthrvegood  birdi  whiah  bwl "-  ' 


ailTnr-mnoilled  oocka 


J).— ThB  flnt-prixB  cock 

good  bird  and  vail  ibowD.    The  Meoud  bird 

wmuer.    Feiu 


*70,  47a,  and  *r8  wars  »ory  good. 

SjlT«r-pMidll»d  bam  ps  Bntri««).-Fint  a  gnuid  ban,  being 
good  in  peociUinga  and  dMp  in  ooloor.  Saoond  a  lUr  bW.  bat 
pona  47«  and  477  wore  prafemd. 

*u  «li?"'P"*'^'^  ""  ?*  antrieaj.-Fint  a  gnod  eeok,  being 
Uie  Narttwmptoii  cup  oook,  g«od  In  oolonr  and  ipaDBling.  Seoond 
eqnaUrgoodiDiioloaT  and  ipangting,  lodna  onlTbyitjle  and 
•wiuge.  Pea  487,  a  good  cook  tbi^isfaoDt,  bnt  vary  ooane  in 
°°?^*'*'"''~*'^:  493,  good  biri.  but  white  in  6»oa;  496 
and  497,  STeng*  birda. 

<h)lden-ipaDglad  beu  (n  antriaij.—Plrrt  m  niea  ban.  Second 
goodinipangling,bnt»horto(rtripIng»inha<!klB.  Third  (6081, 
■m^l  in  apangUngs  and  not  good  m  colour.    611,  a  imallheD. 

good  m  (pasgUng,  bnt  light  in  ({ronnd '    ■        --•■■' 

oovirta  bad  ooloor.    Fana  EIS  and  SI ' 

Silyw-apaagUd  oocka  (IS  entrf«i}.-Pi«t  a  «eU-marked  bird 
Mid  ngliUy  placed.    Seoood,  good  bird  bat  ratharclcndT  ' 
Preterred  pen  631.     684,  a  nlca  biid.     698,  a  good  oook,  bi 
in  Ter;  bad  oouditioti,  and  too  lane  in  comb. 

SilTei^aMDgled  heua  (10  «nlrfi•).~Flri^  a  luM  hen,  woU 
■pangled.  bnt  too  dark  in  haokla.  Saoond  waa  a  mutake,  betng 
mnch  inlatior  to  pan  S83  or  696. 

Blaok  Hambprgh  cocks  (13  ontriea).— Pirat  and  Maond-piin 
^cka  good  birda  in  tbeU  right  pbwaa ;  pen  649  beinic  dosa 
tham.     Th.  B  n  -.^  „^  _^  oook^ 

■■--"  '■    ■     "■    t  a  Brand  hen  Tell 

bird,  which  waa  a 
aj  ol  the  H.C.  bird* 


Black  Hambttrgh  bans  (l|  antriaa).— Pint  a  ff 
■*'™*'    '"-'  —aaaed  by  the  aeoond-i  '-     "  ' 
le  thlrd-prlaa  ai  well  ai 


LoF-aiaaD.— BMt^-l,  F 


RABBTTB.         _ 
'*"  * -ndod.  1,  J.  W.  MarHH,  Bamlar.  oo 
he,  a.  Bag,  Bt.  JobD'i  Woo4.ToBaoi 
b  Fwtort,  YorlL  1,  P.  O.  H 


Jimoia^—PouUty ;  Ur.  S.  ?ieldias,  Trsntfaam  Faik;  Ur. 
lev,  Lsedl.  PiaeoiM ;  Mr.  '  "'--•—'-•-  ■"_!.__ 
,  J,  Boyl«,  Jan.,  BUckbom. 


Hattoa,  Fndiev, 


:.  J.  Chadwkk,  Bolton. 


WHARFKDALE  PODLTET  SHOW. 


Thi  aeventv-Hith  anitaal  Show  ol  the  above  So^ty  waa  1 

t  Otley  on  the  9tli,  and  proved  in  all  raapecla  a  great  anoc 

'  by  year  aoma  amall  augmentation  oi  tke  pnae  li*t  ti 


place  with  eicallent  nmUa,  ••  ia  taan  ta  tte  caw  of  Plgeoaf, 
whi^  thi*  Tear  nninbeied  3S0  aotrta  aainatabont  a  aoore  only 
•  few  yeaiB  ago.  The  pana  were  open  both  baok  and  front,  and 
aa  a  cold  wind  blew  moat  of  the  dir,  thoae  birda  thai  bad  b< 


HB  ago.    The  pana  were  open  both  baok  and  front,  and 
wind  blew  moat  of  the  dw,  thoae  birda  thai  bad  been 
worked  the  three  pievioU  daya  yleMed  to  a  graat  eEtent  to  tha 


a  of  the  day  befora 

_.4ltryli»dfl97entrie«, 

and  we  do  not  remember  a  oolleotion  ol  so  high  qnality  ibowik 
here  before.  In  Same  were  aome  parttODlariy  good,  and  notably 
the  Brown  Bedi,  to  a  tingle  cook  of  which  the  cap  waa  given, 
and  though  good  in  many  reapeota,  we  moat  oonfeaa  a  prefarenoa 
fb(  a  oook  uid  ban  ol  the  aama  eolonr  and  from  the  ■sme  yard. 
The  lint  in  Dnokwlnga  were  ■gtH>deveDMn,the(iook,  aa  tar  a« 
we  oosld  jadgH^  Bonnd  and  iiMi  in  taather ;  while  the  pair  of 
Filaa  in  the  next  elaaa  were  ol  the  right  atamp,  bold,  flna,  bard, 
and  good  in  eolonr.  Spanith  were  a  fair  lot ;  (be  Brat  email, 
but  neat;  aeoond  good,  bnt  tba  cook'a  face  wm  ont  of  order; 
while  the  tbird  ware  by  far  Ihs  beat,  but  looked  aomewhat 
ohilled.  Mn.  Allaopp'a  grand  Lemon  pen  ol  Cochint  faiily 
walked  over;  tile  aeoond  were  White,  the  ban  a  gem,  and  the  third 
BnH.  SmAmofWerealaogood,  bnt,  anfartnnately,  the  pena  ware 
rather  amall  I6i  the  large  varietiea.  The  oup  waa  well  awarded 
faere.  Dorkingi  were  large  but  lomewhat  rough ;  PolandM  anoh 
a  display  aa  la  rarely  laen,  Oolden  being  placed  fitat,  and 
Bilvera  second  and  tbitd.  With  the  eiceptLon  ol  two  flrsta  the 
whole  ol  the  EambuTgh  prizee  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ur.  Beldcn,  tli* 
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«tad  from  thiB  yard  beine  exceedingly  fine.  The  cap  pen  of 
Oame  Bantams  were  Black  Beds,  very  good  in  all  points,  and 
many  other  pens  were  worthy  of  notice ;  bat,  excepting  in  ooloar, 
we  saw  nothing  striking  in  Brown  Beds.  Piles  were  first  and 
third  in  the  next  class,  the  first  being  long- winged  bat  otherwise 

food.  The  second  in  single  Game  Bantam  cocks  was  by  far  the 
est,  the  first  being  too  Ifurge  by  one-third  at  least,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  he  was  a  good  coloured  bird.  No  commendations 
were  made  in  Black  Bantams,  many  birds  being  out  of  order ; 
ihe  first-and-cup  pen  were  good,  as  also  the  second,  bat  the 
third-prize  cock  had  a  most  horrid  comb.  In  Ducks  some  fair 
Boaens  were  shown,  but  the  Aylesburys  were  superior,  and  the 
Variety  class  very  good  as  to  condition.  The  same  remarks  will 
•apply  to  Pigeons. 

in  Pigeons  Pouters  came  first,  the  three  winners  being  ex- 
traordinary birds,  the  first  and  cup  for  the  best  pen  going  to  a 
Blue-pied,  and  second  and  third  to  Whites.  In  Carriers  the 
first  was  a  grand-styled  bird,  shown  in  the  pink  of  condition, 
•scarcely  as  good  in  eye  as  the  second,  bat  superior  in  beak- 
watUe,  the  latter  being  also  rather  dull ;  the  third  a  capital  Dan 
hen.  Many  of  the  Barbs  had  tears  in  their  eyes,  but  these  were 
left  out,  one  good  bird  having  been  greased  and  spoiled.  The 
first  WAS  a  Dun.  second  a  capital  young  Black,  and  third  Bed. 
l>ragoons,  as  a  class,  were  not  equal  to  some  we  have  seen,  but 
the  %lue  cock  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  was  of  high 
•quality ;  the  second  a  good  Tellow.  Jacobins  were  a  good  lot ; 
the  first  a  Bed,  veryclose  in  hood  and  chain,  but  rather  thin  in 
face ;  second  a  neat  Yellow ;  and  third,  what  is  most  rare,  a  per- 
iect-ooloured  Blue  with  black  bars.  Almond  Tumblers  were  very 

ffood ;  the  first  a  cock  beautifully  broken,  the  second  leaving 
ittle  to  be  desired,  and  third  a  good  hen  a  little  out  of  order. 
Tumblers,  Lonc[-faoes,  were  first  a  Bed  Mottle,  very  sound  in 
d  markmg ;  second,  a  very  small  Yellow  Bald ;  and  third 


•colour  an 

«  Saddle-back.  Fantails  only  moderate,  but  Turbits  good,  the 
first  particularly  so  in  head,  mane,  and  gullet.  Scarcely  one  bad 
|>ird  was  shown  in  English  Owls,  the  first  going  to  an  extra- 
ordinary Silver  hen,  second  to  a  Blue  cock,  and  third  to  a 
iPowdered  Blue.  Magpies  were  very  good  and  the  birds  small, 
the  first  and  third  Died,  and  second  Yellow.    There  were  some 

very  good  birds  in  Short-faced  Antwerp  cocks,  the  first  being  Mr.  £.  Hutton,  Pudsey 
Dan,  second  Bed  Gheauer  and  Dun ;  but  in  hens  there  was  but 
one  real  Short-faced  bird,  the  rest  being  too  coarse  and  half 
Long-faces,  but  knowing  the  difficulty  of  attaining  what  is 
WAnted  in  this  class  the  prizes  ware  awarded.  Long-»oed  cocks 
were  verjr  good,  the  two  first  being  birds  of  grand  type,  the 
second  being  better  in  colour,  but  scarcely  answering  the  re- 
quirements as  to  length.  In  hens,  also,  the  nrst  and  second  were 
Bed  Chequers,  the  first  being,  |>erhaps,  the  best  hen  in  the 
fancy,  and  many  birds  were  noticed.  In  Swallows  a  white- 
t>arred  Blue  of  great  beauty  was  first,  and  a  YoUow  second,  the 
third  being  also  Blue.  It  is  seldom  so  good  a  class  of  Arch- 
angels is  seen,  and  all  were  noticed-  The  Variety  class  was 
large,  and  two  extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  two  splendid  white- 
boned  Swallows  with  clear  head,  the  first  going  to  a  very  good 
White  African  Owl,  second  to  a  perfect  pigmy  Poater  hen,  and 
third  to  a  Grey  FriUback. 

Babbits,in  consequence  of  the  limited  list,  were  not  numerous, 
and  those  in  Lop-ears  only  of  ordinary  quality ;  but  the  Angoras 
were  good,  the  first  being  an  immense  Ilabbit  with  a  large  dew- 
lap of  soft  down.  The  first  in  Himalayan  was  a  Babbit  good  in 
all  points,  but  the  best  in  the  Show  was  undoubtedly  the  Silver- 
Grey  in  tne  Variety  class,  the  second  being  a  good  young  .Hare 
Babbit. 


SKLUira  CL48I.— I,  H.  B  Smith.  I.H.  BeUlaa.  8.B.Fr8ir,XirkoalAj.   Jb««E. 
Beldon    e,  B.  ft  J  J.  booth,  Hil«den. 
Okxsb.— 1,  F.  K.  Bawaon.   8,  M.  Lunh,  Calay,  Otley. 

PiaRONS. 

PouTBB.>-l  and  Cap,  W.  Harrey,  Shaffldd.  8.  J.  Hawley.  airlingUn.  he,  J.  P. 
Fawoett,  Whttby.  .  „     , 

OASButa.— 1,  J.  Thompson.  Binglay.  S.  P.  R.  Spenoer.  Hereford.  I.J.  Hawley. 
vhe,  H.  Yardley.  Birmingham,  he,  W.  Sefton,  BUokbam ;  F.  Seanor,  Leeds  ; 
P.  B.  Spencer. 

Babb.— 1,  W.  Harrey.  a.J.Threih.  8,F.  Seanor.  v^,  W.  Bidge.  Bradford ; 
J.  Thresh,    he,  P.  B.  Spenoer ;  F.  Seanor.    e,  D.  Riddioogh,  Jan,  Bradford. 

Jaoobik.— 1, 8,  and  e,  J.  Thompson.  S,  A.  A.  Yandar  Meerseh.  he,  W.  Harrey ; 
A.  A.  Vandar  Meersoh  ,'Sk  «,    .  ..  «^   , 

D^AOOOM.— 1,  W.  Softon.  %  W.  Harvey.  8.  Ward  ft  Rhodes.  Otley.  vhe, 
Owen  ft  Pearson. Kettering;  H.  Yardley.  ^0,  Ward  ft  Rhodes.  0,  J.  Rushworth, 
Wheathead.  KeighleT. 

TvuBv%u.-Skort-fae€d  — 1,  H.  Tardley.  S  and  8.  W.  Harrey.  Long-faeed,--- 
1  and  vAe.D.  Riddlooghjan.   8,  H.  Tardley.   8.  J.  Watts,    he,  F.  Steel;  J. 

Fantaxu-I,  J.  F.  Lorersidge,  Newark.  %  H.  Yardley.  8.  B.  Brown.  Bheffleld. 

TuBBiT.— 1  and  he,  H.  G.  Poola,  Weetgate,  Bradford.  8. 0.  E.  florsfalL  LiTar- 
pool.   8.  J.  Watte.    rA«,  A.  A.  Vender  Maerseh.   luj,  H.  O.  Poole.  tf.WSeftoa. 

Tbcxpbtbb.— 1,  W.  HarTejr.    8,  A.  A.  Vender  Meersoh.   8  and  fce.  R  J.  Smtth. 

OwL.-Bngluh.—l  and  9,  W.  Btnns.  8,  F.  SteoL  vac,  Ward  ft  Rhodes,  he, 
H.  O.  Poola:  WardftBhodee;  W.  Biana.  .   -     .     .. 

MAapxB.~l  and  8,  F.  Seanor.  8,  M.  Ord.  Sedgefleld.  he,  A.  A.  Vender  Meersoh  ; 
F.  Seanor:  J.  Watts.  '  .  -^  ..        .^     — 

Antwbbp— Short/ocad.— CO0fe.-t.J.LUiar,KeigUey.  8,J.  Watta:  vh0,H. 
Yardley.  Ac.  J.  Bishop,  Skipton  Heik-l.  W.  Binas.  8,  J.  Crosslaad,JaB.  S, 
J.  Rasnworth.  ^   ^.  ^   ^ 

Amtwbbps.— Lon^/a«ed.--Cfocfc.— 1,  W.  Land,  Shipley.  %  W.  Bbins.  8,  H. 
Jennlnga,  Allerton.  vlu.  Ward  ft  Rhodes,  he,  W.  def  (on ;  H.  Jennings ;  W. 
Whittlngham.  Skipton.  ff«n.— I  and  8.  H.  Jennings.  8,  J.  Lister.  fcc,Wardaad 
Rhodee ;  H.  Jenninn ;  J.  Crossland,  Jan.   0,  J.  Bishop :  W.  Land. 

Swallow.— 1,  J.  Thompson.   8,  F.  Seanor.   8,  J.  Watta. 

Abohlmobx..— 1  and  he,  F.  Seanor.   8.  H.  Yardlay.   8,  J.  Hawley.        ..    ^   . 

Akt  othbb  Vabibtt.-I.  F.  Steel.  9,  F.  Seanor:  W.  Sefton.  8.  X.  Ord. 
F.xtra  8,  W.  Sefton.  v^,  F.  Seanor ;  J.  Thompson,  he,  A.  ft  T.  Wells,  Rlpon ; 
F.  Seanor  (i) :  J.  Watta :  P.  R.  Spenoer  :  Owen  ft  Pearson,    e,  W.  Harrey. 

Sbllxmo  CLAes.— L  J.  Hawley.  8,  J.  Thompson.  8.  R.  Brown,  vhe,  J.  B. 
Whitehead.  OU«y.  he,  R.  Frew  (8) ;  Ward  ft  Rhodes  ;  P.  R.  Spenoer,  Hereford ; 
A.  A.  Vender  Meersoh ;  R.  Frew. 

RABBITS. 

Lono-babbd.— 1  and  8,  O.  B.  Barton.  ^•Miller  ft  Adams,  Bradford.  0.  J. 
Northrop,  Keighley.  .     _._„       ,^    ^        ^         .  ^^     -— 

AN00BA.-I  and  8.  O.  S.  Barton,  he,  W.  Whltworth.  Jan.,  Longsight;  W. 
Gannt,  Leeds. 

HuiAX.ATAir.--L  W.  Whltworth,  Jan.   8  and  he,  J.  Hallaa,  Haddsnfield. 

AMY  OTBBB  Vabibtt.— 1  and  a,  J.  HaUas.    he,  Q.  S.  Barton. 

JuDQ^B.—PouUry :    Mr.  G.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton,   Man- 
chester ;  Mr.  A.  Sunderland,  Accrington.   Pigeons  and  Babbits  : 


Oawb. —Bloefc  Bed.— LJE.  Aykroyd.  Reeleshin.  Leeds.  8,  J.  Fletcher.  Stone- 
doogh,  Maaohester.  8,W.  8p«soer.  Brown  Bed.— L  B.  Aynoyd.  8,J.Fortane, 
Morton  Banks.  Keighley.   8,  J*  W.  Thornton,  Bradford. 

Qamb.— DMe«ir<ita.— I,  J.  W.  Thornton.  8,  E.  Aykroyd.  8,  W.  Ormerod,  Tod- 
morden.  0,  H.  C.  a  W.  J.  Mason.  Drighlliigton.  ^ny  other  colour.— I,  H.  C. 
and  W.  J.  liason.  a,J.  F.Walton.  Rawtenstoll.    8.  B.  C.  ft  W.  J.  Mason. 

QAMM.—Ooek.-^l  and  Cap,  B.  Aykroyd.   8,  J.  Forsyth,  Wolverhampton.   8.  B. 
Hemingway,  Shelf.  Halifax,   c,  A.  Cameron.   Hen.— 1,  H.  Beldon,  Gtoitstook, 
Bio^ey.   %,  J.  W.  Thornton.   8,  B.  Aykrovd.   e,  A.  Cameron.  Bpworth. 
BrAMiSH.— 1,  H.  Beldon.   8,  J.  Thresh.  Bradford.   8.  J.  Powali.  Bradford. 
OooHXNs.  ~L  Mrs.  E.  Allsopp,  Woroester.   8.  H.  Beldon.  8,  W.  H.  Crahtree, 
Leremhalme.  Maneheeter.    e,  0.  Sldcrwiek,  Keighley. 
Bbabha  Pootbas.— L  Onp.  and  %  W.  H.  Crabtrea.   8,  W.  Whiteley.  Sheffield. 
DoBBxsros.— 1,  J.  White,  Warlahy,  Norkhallerlon.  8,  J.  Newall,  Clifton,  York. 
8,  W.  H.  Yonng. 
PoxavDS.— 1,  %,  and  8,  H.  Bddon. 

Hambobobb.— (Toldei^panakd.— 1,  8,  and  8,  H.  Beldon.  BUver-epangled.^ 
1,  Ashton  ft  Booth,  Broad  bottom.  Mottram.   8  and|8,  H.  Beldon. 

HAVBCBOHfl.— Gok(e»penciU«a.— 1,  8,  and  8,  H.  Beldon.   Sttver-peneiUed." 
Cop,  1. 8.  and  8,  H.  Beldon. 
BAKBuaaBS  —Black  —1,  J.  Moore.  WIlsdeB,  BIngley.  8  and  8,  B.  Beldon. 
Fbbnor. —ilny  voHciy.— 1,  W.  Harrey,  Sheffleld.    1^  W.  Whltworth,  Jan. 
8,  B.  Walton. 

Gams  BAHTAvr.— Bloek  Bad.— I  and  Cap,  F.  SteeL  Halifax.  I,  G.  Noble, 
Btaincltffe,  Dewsonry.  8,  K.  Walton.  Brown  Bed.—!  and  8,  F.  Steel.  8,  J. 
Fletcher.  Bingle  Cock.— L  W.  B.  Brook,  FeanolilTe,  Bingley.  1^  G.  NoUe.  8. 
F.  SteeL 
Baittams.— ilwif  other  eoloitr.— 1  and  8,  F.  Steel.  8.  T.  Bamett,  WalsalL 
Babtabs.— Block.— 1  and  Cap,  W.  H-  Bobinson,  Long  Lee,  Keighley.  8.  W. 
Moore.  8,  W.  H.  Shaokleton,  Bradford.  Any  othar  vanety.—l,  R.  Frew,  Kirk- 
caldy,  a,  J.  Watte,  King'a  Heath,  Blrmiagbam.   8.  H.  Sharp.  Halifax. 

Amr  OTBBB  VABiBTr.— L  S.  P.  Ashley.  8,  C.  Holdsworth,  Harrogate.  8,  J.  F. 
Walton.       . 

DiTGXs.— A>ttan.— 1.  F.  B.  Rawson.  Thorpe.  Halifax.  8.  G.  Fi^ntriss,  Marton, 
Kirby  Moorside.  8.  J.  Newton,  Silsdan.  Ayleshury.—l,  H.  Beldon.  8.  C.  Holt, 
Boohdale.  8,8.R.Hazila,0asgame,St.Day.  ^ny  oikar  variety.— 1,  W.  Binns, 
Padsey,  Leeds. 


EPWORTH  (LINCOLNSHIRE)  POULTBY,  PIGEON , 

AND  BIRD  SHOW. 

This  annual  Show  wag  held  on  ihe  6th,  in  a  field  mach  better 
adapted  for  the  parpose  than  that  previoasly  used.  Some  ex- 
cellent tents  were  provided  for  the  fowls.  Pigeons,  and  Babbits, 
and  the  day  proving  raw  and  showery  these  were  a  great  boon  ; 
and  as  the  Committee  is  composed  of  thorough  workers,  the 
specimens  entrusted  to  their  care  were  weU  attended  to.  The 
entries  were  much  larger  than  those  of  any  previous  year,  which 
must  be  cheering  to  the  Society,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  unfortunate  occurrence  at  the  close  of  the  Show  a  year  affo, 
when  one  boy  was  killed  and  another  seriously  injured  by  the 
explosion  of  a  mortar  during  the  exhibition  of  fireworks. 

Game  were  first  on  the  list,  the  oup  and  first  prize  going  to  » 
capitid  Brown  Bed  cook,  the  second  being  won  by  the  same 
colour;  several  o^er  good  birds  were  shown;  in  the  hen  class 
also  the  winners  were  Brown  Beds,  likewise  very  good,  the 
first  unusually  so.  In  the  next  class  a  Pile  was  first,  although  m 
little  out  of  leather,  the  second  being  a  grand-coloured  Dock- 
wing  rather  heavier  than  is  desirable  in  feather.  Dorkingt 
were  good,  the  birds  true  to  colour,  size,  and  style.  The  first- 
prize  Spanish  were  as  good  a  pen  as  we  have  seen  of  late,  and 
shown  in  good  condition.  In  Brahmas  were  some  good  birds, 
the  first  an  excellent  pen ;  but  the  second-prize  cock  was  rather 
yellow.  There  were  no  good  Light  Brahmas.  In  Oochiju  the 
first-prize  winners  were  Buffs,  and  second  Lemon,  both  pens 
being  large  and  well-feathered.  Samburghs  were  mixed  classes, 
which  we  consider  a  mistake,  as  the  entries  do  not  come  ia 
freely  with  such  regulations.  In  Spangles,  GN>lden  won  both ; 
and  in  Pencils,  Gold  were  first  and  Silvers  second ;  the  whole 
of  the  winners  being  very  good.  Pj}lish  were  grand,  and  the 
oup  for  any  variety,  except  Game  and  Bantams,  was  awarded 
to  a  pen  of  Silvers.  In  the  Variety  class  were,  first  a  White 
Malay  cock,  and  second  a  good  Black  Hamburgh ;  and  in  hens 
first  was  a  capital  Spaniui  pullet,  and  second  a  La  Fldohe 
hen.  Black  Bed  Game  Bantams  were  not  good,  although  there 
were  some  fair  cocks  badly  matched  with  hens.  Any  other 
variety  were,  first  Duckwings  and  second  Piles,  both  pens  being 
very  good.  Bantams,  Black,  were  very  good,  and  tho  cup  for 
Bantams  was  awarded  to  them.  Bantam  hens  of  any  variety 
were  very  good,  the  first  prize  going  to  a  Black  Bed  Game  of 
good  points ;  second  a  Silver  Wheaten,  and  third  a  Black. 

Pigeons  wore  placed  rather  too  high  for  the  arbitration  to  be 
made  ea'.ily,  many  birds  showing  to  great  disadvantage.    The 

£oint-cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Harvey  with  forty-eight  points  against 
[r.  Yardley  who  had  twenty-ei^ht  points,  the  latter  gentle- 
man winning  the  general  oup  with  a  most  exquisite  Almond 
cock.    In  Carriers  the  first  was  a  very  long-faced  Black  000k, 


JOUaSAL   OF  HOBTtODLTUBE   AND   COTTAGE   6AEDBHEB. 


th.  beik-«l,8,  foe  ha  coald  not  b.  iniicad  to  oloie  hU  beak. 
Foator*  were  .  good  oU«,  tho  Arab  and  third  bsiDg  Blue.,  and 
«j™nd  White..  J„obin»  w«™  flr.t,  «ooDd  Rsdf.  aad  th"d 
>l  ■.  i:'?*-^"^-  ^^  F'aUil.  only  the  &nC  «u  ol  high 
oh»r»cter,  bat  iiie,  o.rri.gB,  .ad  Uil  Sfera  perfect  in  thfs- 
«  onir  modertte.  Uazpiea  irace  ft  nloe  olus,  the 
. —  -_j  __„  -irkal  ARedwai  flret,  YaUow 
a,  lecond 


birda  being  >mdi ^.,„„.    ^  „„ 

■jwond,  »t,3  BUok  third.  In  B»rbB  the  flret 
BUok,  «id  thrf  Sad,  the  whole  clau  being  ooteworthy.  For 
Antwerp*  there  WM  bat  one  cUs..  Short-laoea  winniog  flrat 
*md  aeoond.  and  Long  third  ;  the  flrat  n  Dao.  very  iho^  with 
paarl  eyaa,  »ad  leoond  bIm  lery  short  with  red  eysa.  Dntgoona 
"7  good  olau,  and  moit  were  uotioed;  the  Snt  a 
i.  iBoond  Yellow,  and  thhrd  Silver.  Soma  itandard 
■hown  in  the  Variety  cUu,  a  (oreign  Tmmpelor 
^—~°  --" »  aecond  a  barred  Bwallow,  and  third  to  a  plimiy 
Poat«r  han.  »"«"')■ 


Bine 

^ing  first.'aecond" 


Oagt  Birdt  were  fair  In  nnmbera,  bat  the  day  being  oold  the 
iJalgian  Canaries  did  not  show  to  adTantage,  although  a  leoond 
pme  ID  the  ilpmt,  and  a  first  priie  in  the  following  elus  were 
•warded  to  that  variety.  Tha  other  winners  were  Norwich  ot  the 
Werbj  type.  In  Canaries,  Green  or  Variegated,  the  otherwise 
beet-marSad  bird  shown  by  Mr.  Luke  Belk  waa  dlsqnaUflad  for  a 
(niamed  wing,  althongh  the  same  exhibitor  waa  aeoond  in  that 
claas  with  a  capital  Bnd.niarkBd  Yorkshire  bird,  the  first  goioa 
*o  a  sonnd-eolonred  Green.  Goldflnohos  and  Linnets  ware  aa 
Bsaal  very  good,  especially  the  latter,  whioh  we  seldom  sea  ez- 
ortled  at  any  show.  In  tha  Variety  oLasa  the  first  was  a  capiUl 
UmaamoQ  hen,  secaad  a  Parognet,  and  third  a  Grey  Parrot 

Sabbttt  were  moderata  in  nmnber.  Tha  firat  in  Lops,  a  Fawn- 
aad-whito  doe,  had  ears  22  loohei  bjiiinohea;  those  of  the 
•eoond,  a  Sooty  Fawn  bnok,  being  21  by  41  inches.  In  the  next 
olasi,  aU  varielias  eioept  Lopa  wore  thrown  together,  the  first 
being  a  Silver-Grey  of  the  right  style  of  oolour  and  shade,  and 
'th""     *  P'r'*""?-'""^*^   Tottoiseshell   Dntoh    bnuk,  many 


ot^ra  rece'iving  high  Gomraendationa. 

We  are  aorry  to  asy  that  moat  of  1 
empty  when  the  birds  were  judged. 


>nroiiE)i  c.B.  HaDimi,  Tboma;  L.  Balk  ; 
cte.J.Saiion,  teudc.UBalk.  Ontn 
■'I*.    e,D.a«ll«bar»,BpiroTth;  UBelt. 


f'M: 


Jnnaa.— Mr.  E.  Entton,  Pndsey,  Laeda. 


THE  QUEEN  BEE. 


space  betireen  the  combs  aod  glass  heiag  only  half  an  inoh,  I 
can  see  the  qneen  on  all  ocoaiioDa,  and  I  will  detail  what  I  have 
Maen  ;  and  as  my  obsarvations  differ  in  some  respeota  Irom  thoaa 
ot  both  Mr.  Love  and  Mr.  Pettigrew,  they  may  be  interasting  ta 
■'>ma  ot  yoar  readen. 
Having  broken-np  a  ten.har  'Woodbnry  hive,  1  plaoed  lonr 
■"  well  filled  with  brood  in  tha  nuicDmb  hive  along  with  the 

with  a 

the  bees  by  raising 


jpinaer'a  pens  were 


w. aatlBii, Blaakbnra.   iK.W.Hirrii. 


L  apuaer,  DriffliU  |i; 


III  Jka,  W.  BarnT.  s.  « 


lardntr;  H.TudJ^ 
Dbaoooiis.— L  W  '' 
V.  amltll.    Iig,  W, 


ri.i,   "»4e,T(uaF. 

^Omalam,  WakeUd.  1.1. 

BBltlL  WaUm 

laar;  d.  Vsr4 


filled  with  brood  in  tha  nuicDmb 
qnaen  and  beea,  let  it  on  a  table  at 
koath  eipoanra,  made  a  hole  tar  the 

the  aaa'h  a  Uttte,  thoB  having  an  opportanitr  ot  eiamin£ig  tbam 
II !___     mi_  jj^j  aeasonl  waaoitrem-'-  '—' — ' 

,  ___  , irauagg  f 

o(  the  oell  and  go  on( 


aqTieanoBll. 

I  hw  marriage  trip,  than  saw 

her  arrive  home  again  and  oommenoa  laying  eggi,    I  will  en. 

daavonr  to  deaoriba  in  aa  few  woods  aa  poasibte  all  that  took 

plaoa  In  the  piooaedings  of  her  majesty. 

As  (be  apace  got  covered  in  the  hive  the  bees  formed  ihrea 

Seen  calls,  two  on  one  aide  ol  the  oomb  and  one  on  (he  other, 
e  i^usen  fraqnanCly  aiamiuing  the  three  cells,  bnt  always 
paasing  on,  till  one  day  I  saw  her  make  a  more  careful  acraUay 
of  one  ol  the  cells.  She  left  It,  remaining  five  miunt«a  near  it, 
while  some  cl  the  bees  led  her.  She  then  retarned,  examined 
it  again,  and  deposited  an  egg— at  least  I  imagined  so,  ai  alw 

S'lall  the  movements  aha  usually  does  when  laving 
Q^    haIId  k  ftA.    »h<t    tha    ..-II      ^..    ...»„_    ^4. f!_? 


leftist 


>r  oeUa.     After  that  the  at 


»  never  at  any  time 

—  — '■  than  another 

,  on  the  ninth 


On  the  eighth  day  the  cell  w 

(he  old  queen  went  o£t  with  a  swarm,  and  o\ 

(he  ycung  firinoesa  ate  harsell  ont  of  the  celt. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  I  saw  her  po  oat  at  halt-past  one,  and 
remain  (wenty  minutes,  then  come  in  with  all  the  appearance  of 
a  aaocessfal  matrimonial  trip,  and  on  the  twenty-firat  day  aha 
was  laying  eggi.  Thus  my  observations  ooindde  with  those  ot 
Mr.  Fettigrew,  and  differ  from  Mr.  Lowe,  as  (o  (he  (ime  it  take* 
to  tear  a  tiaaen  ;  though  I  have  no  doubt  that,  Uke  bea-hatohing. 
It  may  take  longer  on  some  ocoaalona  (such  as  cold),  than  odiers  ; 
aa,  Ulielfr.  Lowe,  I  have  seen  the  working  bee  hatched  in  (wenty 
days,  and  have  also  aean  (hem  not  able  to  eat  (hemselvea  onl 
(ill  the  twenty-filth  day,  «o  there  may  be  (imaa  when  the  quean 
is  not  hatched  till  the  sixteenth  day.  Thia  being  (be  only  oiu 
I  have  teen,  and  having  watched  the  whole  process,  there  can 
be  no  mistalie  about  it. 

Previona  to  the  yonng  pilneaas  golup  ont  on  her  marriaft*  ' 
(our,  (he  beaa  paid  no  more  attention  to  her  than  to  an  ordinary 
bee.  Sbe  went  aboat  the  hive,  even  looking  into  the  oelu 
where  ether  two  prinoassaa  were  matorlag  :  but  aa  aoon  aa  aba 
~itumed  the  beaa  conld  not  make  enough  of  her,  feeling  her  all 
rer,  cleaning  and  feeding  her,  and  In  twenty  minutes  after  she 
.  ent  direct  to  one  of  the  prinaeiaes'  cells  which  was  saaled-up, 
broke  a  smsU  hole  on  tha  top,  and,  as  I  suspect  from  what 
followed,  killed  tha  prinoess,  lalt  it,  went  to  the  other  side  ot 
the  comb  and  killed  the  other  one  which  waa  not  aealed-ap,  and 
in  forty  minutes  after  (tbongh  I  feel  Icth  to  tell  the  tale,  as  it 
gives  the  bees  a  oharactar  I  never  would  have  conceived  of 
themj  but  tha  truth  must  be  (old,  that  they  are  oannibsls),  (hej 
aotnally  ata-up  both  of  the  young  princesses.  The  one  h^  the 
form  of  the  bea  bnt  white,  the  other  waa  a  large  grub,  but  both 
consumed  by  the  bees.  'Diis  oonld  be  distinctly  seen  with 
lakad  eye,  though  1  had  a  microscope  at  the  same  time. 
My  observations  agree  with  Mr.  Lowe  aa  to  tha  wav  the  beea 
form  a  qaean — that  ia,  from  a  worker  bee,  and  that  they  dc  not 
put  an  egg  into  a  qaeencell  when  they  want  to  rear  a  queen, 
when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  rearing  artificial  queens,  I  used  to 
pierce  a  bola  half  an  insh  in  diameter  through  among  the  cells 
which  had  new-laid  eggs,  and  invariably  there  would  ha  begun 
two  and  sometimes  three  qneen  calls,  adjoining  where  thnsi 
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holes  were  i&ade,  even  though  tbere  were  queen  oells  formed  in 
other  parts  of  the  hive. 

I  am  well  awen  that  the  qneen  frequently  laiPfB  two  and  three 
egffs  in  a  cell,  bnC  I  have  never  seen  a  bee  with  one  in  ita  month, 
and  I  believe  with  Kr.  Lowe  that  they  eat  them,  and  instead 
of  the  beee  foliowinsf  the  qneen  to  pick  them  np  they  are  more 
intent  on  feeding  her ;  and  it  is  an  error  to  say  that  ihere  are 
always  fonr  or  six  bees  following  a  qneen.  They  do  not  follow, 
bat  as  the  qneen  passes  along  every  bee  tnms  its  head  towards 
her  and  feels  her,  ready  to  feed  her  if  she  wants.  I  have  never 
seen  her  take  honey  from  the  oells  herself,  she  is  always  fed  by 
ttMhees. 

I  have  seen  the  qneen  lay  seven  egge  in  a  minnte,  but  not 
of  toa^  Three  in  a  minnte  are  about  as  many  as  she  can  lay  at 
the  very  hei^i^t  of  the  season,  and  even  then  she  takes  a  rest  of 
trom  ten  to  fifteen  minntes,  often  longer;  but  she  continnes 
laying  night  and  day  with  the  exception  of  these  intervals. 
Tne  qneen  I  have  at  present  in  the  nnioomb  hive  has  not  been 
laying  one  egg  in  ten  minntes,  bnt  as  it  gets  warmer  she  will  be 
laying  oftener.  I  find  it  is  a  universal  beUef,  which  must  have 
been  propagated  by  apiarians,  that  bees  will  not  work  if  they  are 
exposed  to  the  licht :  there  never  was  a  greater  error,  as  mine 
are  exposed  at  ail  times  to  the  lights  and  they  go  on  as  if  in  the 
dark,  paying  no  attention  to  anvone  looking  at  them,  and  do 
not  cuurken  the  glass  to  prevent  their  being  seen,  as  is  generally 
believed. 

After  the  qneen  and  swazm  had  left  the  hive,  and  before  the 
young  queen  was  out  of  the  cell,  having  a  spare  queen  which 
was  laying  eggs  I  introduced  her  to  the  unioomb  mve  to  see  if 
they  would  accept  her  instead  of  waiting  lor  one  of  their  own 
reannfl.  As  soon  as  she  got  in,  the  greatest  uproar  took  place 
with  the  bees  throughout  the  hive.  Every  one  seemed  to  know 
Inataniaiieoasly  thai  then  was  something  wrong.  They  at  onoe 
surrounded  her,  jamming  her  np  between  the  eombs  and  glass 
so  that  she  could  not  move,  and  there  saffoeated  her.  Jt  was 
fully  an  hour  befon  tbey  left  her,  when  they  oairied  her  dead 
body  t»  the  door. 

I  narra  not  the  least  idea  why  it  is  that  the  queen  is*  reared  in 
a  cell  hanging  nearlv  perpendicular,  with  the  nead  undermost^ 
while  the  working  bees  and  drones  are  reared  in  a  hoflsontal 
oell ;  and  the  qneen  ^rub  is  enveloped  in  royal  jelly,  which  has 
the  appeaiance  of  boiled  saao,  and  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  while 
that  en  the  working  bee  is  of  a  cpeenish  yellow  oolour  and  has 
a  bitter  taste.  The'  queen  grub  is  sealed-up  with  abundance  ol 
the  royal  jelly,  in  fact  she  lies  embedded  in  it,  while  the  worldng 
bees  and  drones  have  a  very  small  quantity,  il  any,  When  sealed. 
The  queen,  worldng  bees,  and  drones  all  eat  themselves  out  of 
the  cells  without  any  assistaaee  Ircm  the  other  bees. 

As  the  queen  whone  histaiy  I  have  given  had  not  bees  enough 
to  make  a  second  swarm  she  never  gave  the  usual  warning  far  a 
second,  so  that  I  cannot  say  in  what  state  the  queens  ac^  when 
they  make  their  peculiar  calls  before  swarming.— A.  fl«»**«p^ 
Tester,  Haddington, 

OXJB  LBTTBR  BOX. 

Ihun  fiCsir  (B,  D,  A).— Hie  brssit,  leg,  tad  liter  WtM  eltetfML  Vfo 
iiiatuieat  eoold  bftte  taveA  the  Vbfd. 

Babvoh-os-Homsbb  8how..^]U  ngSf  to  Xr.  F.  'fiaalM^  isqebv  la  tkis 
daj's  Jdonal,  pagt  876^  I  bw  to  mf  tbet  I  him  maSe  a  nnmbar  of  sppllaa^ 
tions  lor  prise  aoofy,  bat  aubeive  beta  iHtkoat  rtffir,  I  em  notr  fletm  liiliiiifl 
io  vat  the  znattor  la  the  hands  of  my.  ioUeltar,  and  ehall  oeay  the^naMor  out 
to  fie  atmoet  ae  a  eaation  lor  othes  iboirB.~A.  A.  YAimmt  MsisscH,  Th»' 
Wdkmtt,  Toatinff, 

Doaamo  Oook  PaosHUttii>  (S.  J,  Jt).-^lfeiv  mSeHng  item  dUeaseol  thtf 
viadpipe  aad  liuia8,tve  fear^th  UMe  ahaaeeoC  rBSomy.  lodr  diet  aad 
trMtaaeae  tie  good  vvoflded  theMMon  of  theglMevdaaa  bewelelofteej  if 
not,  ghre  oopioiu  doiBee  of  eastor  oil,  and  eonfino  the  food  to  bieed  aad  ale 
aad  bread  and  milk. 

Tatnve  tbs  Vmurr  or  Seos  (J.  £.  IT.).— We  «lll  l«n  joa  the  iraj  Id 
which  ire  sad  meay  othexB  tiy  eggs.  In  oome  Ibstaaeee  by  the  fhoosand. 
After  ftro  otr  mof*  019^  inottbaMea  ohooee  a  sanehtaiT  dagr ;  get  into  a  deck 
plaee  loeh  aan  aathOBee  without  wfaidov,  open  the  door  a  ttMe  to  adooit  a 
strOBff  laj  of  ll«ht;  take  the  egg  In  the  left  hand,  end  fom  a  telieeopi 
with  both,  the  right  hand  being  aeereet  to  the  laoe.  Plaee  the  oje  doee  to 
the  hand,  and  look  at  the  eon  throogh  the  egg.  If  life  hee  began  then*  wU 
be  a  dark  ttreak  i^alnly  vldble  In  the  egg.  *xoti  matt  not  look  for  sot  defined 
fbm,  bat  ifanidy  for  that  ehange  iriUdh  botolane  the  beginnfag'of  Ufa.  This 
ean  be  m  fOUy  depended  apon  ttml  many,  eepeoiailjr  anoag  Pheeeiirt-ieatfni, 
tiy  the egge from  onder  three heae  in  thie  traj;  bydlscaidlag  thonafMrtUo 
oneethay  pot  two  heate  of  good  ^gsaAdertwohiena,and  san^  the  third 
with  an  entirely  fresh  neot.  • 

CaooKXD  Gaops  {Boh  Boy).— We  do  not  onderttaad  what  you  mean  by 
"  enxdced  eropa."  We  know  no  aaeh  oomphdnt  If  yon  mean  pendant  enm. 
when  th^  hang  down  in  mi  onsaloMJ  xaanner,  the  only  eoie  nr  it  ie  to  feed 
on  hard  food,  and  to  allow  only  water  enough  to  eaMefy  neeeseltgr.  Itietexy 
dlffleolt  to  treat  ehlekeos  medleally,  and  we  beliefo  if  only  two  m  three  aie 
alleeted  it  will  be  better  to  lot  them  take  their  ehonoe. 

Fowls  FaATRaaLxes  (F.  C.  H.  andB,  T.).— We  take  it  for  granted  your 
iaifU  are  In  eonflnement.  We  have  nater  known  birda  at  liberty  to  piek  eaeh 
others  feetheriL  In  our  esperienoe.  the  habtt  la  oonflned  to  the  Spenlah  and 
thoHoodana  Some  yeaia  past  a  pen  of  Cr^ve^Ooaan  Taxed  oa  wiu  the  aaoM 
habit.  Wo  have  never  knownDorklngs  or  Brahmaa  do  it.  Thero  is  no  eon. 
Xhe  evU  ma^  beleeeeoed  by  giTing  fJenty  of  green  food,eapeeiaUy  lettuoe  and 
pasa  eat  with  Iota  of  freah  earth  and  moold,  alao  1>y  giving  fresh  hone  dung. 
We  beUeve  it  arisea  from  the  fact  they  laek  something  they  get  when  at 

liberty;  the eonaeqaenee  la  an  exelted  and onnatoial  appetite,  whieh  they 


seek  to  appeaae  by  eatinff  eaeh  other.  Tbere  is  one  eonsolatlon—lt  la  <m]y  at 
this  seaeonoC  the  y«ar  they  are  subjeot  to  it.  Altor  their  moult  they  wiU  be 
rational  fowls  till  next  April.  Eat  your  egge  and  forgot  the  fowla.  If,  how' 
ever,  only  two  or  tbMe  are  feather^eanaibala,  eeparate  them  fnun  the  others. 
Yon  need  not  be  annoyed  if  the  hena  have  bare  baoks  and  broken  feathers, 
there  is  often  a  natural  eaoae  for  it. 

Fow&a  »oa  LAYiaoV.  M.  JT.).— Yoahare  nearir  all  that  is  neeeaaair.  All 
tho  bceeda  yoa  mention  (Brahmaa,  Houdaas,  Cr^ve-Coeaxa)  are  good  layers. 
The  ftahaoa  la  one  of  the  most  naefol  fowla  we  have.  Hoodans  and  Crfve- 
OoBom  are  both  good  layeta.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  we  should  like  to  havo 
fowls  that  laid  aU  the  year  round,  bnt  such  remain  In  the  olaae  '*  dttidtratar 
To  inaure  winter  layers  you  must  have  relays  of  pnlleta.  Ton  should  keep 
some  hatebed  Ikat  month,  some  of  this  month,  and  some  of  next.  It  is  not 
the  property  of  any  breed  to  lay  in  the  winter,  bnt  if  there  be  one  it  la  the 
Oreve-Oaor* 

Ooiiooa  or  Eoea  (/.  O.  XV^-There  ia  no  rule  about  the  eotoor  of  eggs,  hot 
we  do  not  reoolleot  In  our  eqwrienoe  ever  having  aeen  a  dark  eggfxom  a 
Spanish  hen.  We  have  seen  white  eggs  eommonly  from  Duoka.  We  hawe 
known  a  Ooehin  hen  lay  an  e^  on  one  day  almoat  white,  and  on  the  follow^ 
Ing  day  one  almost  ehoeolate.  again.  Dockings  eommonly  lay  oream-ooloured 
eggs.  Game  do  the  same.  All  our  Baatem  fowls  lay  dark  and  thiek-aheUed 
eggs ;  but  aometlmes,  from  oansea  beyond  our  ken,  they  will  for  days  la^ 
alight  aad  nearly  white  •SF-  ^^  i*  <"^  Iv  many,  ud  we  am  not  diapoaea 
to  treat  their  thegcy  Ughtly,  that  the  shades  of  oolour  in  an  eggarelnfloeneed 
by  temperature.  We  should  not  doubt  the  purity  of  the  birds,  and  should 
not  hesitate  to  aet  their  eggs. 

Uapaonuocnw  Boos  (tfai^Bcw).—**  There  ia  something  rotten  In  the 
state  of  DenmsriL"  Bight  ehiekena  fMm  166  eggal  "All  this saok  to  a 
pennyworth  of  broad.'*  Y<m  eaanot  expeot  to  hatoh  chiokens  if  yoa  allow  the 
hena  to  sit  where  the  othera  hiy.  There  la  nothing  a  la|ii|g  hen  likes  ae 
mueh  aa  to  depoeit  her  egga  in  a  sitting  hen's  nest.  They  then  ooma  off  a* 
different  timee,  one  at  a  time,  and  die  for  want  ef  attention.  You  muat  take 
your  eggs  and  put  them  under  a  broody  hen,  putting  her  in  a  box  or  a  badnt 
with  a  sod  of  grass  for  the  bottom,  and  a  Uttle  straw  or  hay  at  top.  Put 
the  eggs  on  this,  diut  down  the  Ud  if  there  is  one.  If  there  la  not,  eover  the 
top  so  that  the  hen  eaanot  get  oat.  She  must  be  in  some  plaee  where  bo 
other  fowl  haa  aeoeaa.  For  nine  or  ten  daya  before  hatching  moiaten  the 
egga  weUidiile  the  hen  ia  off  feeding,  and  yomr  bad  luck  will  cease. 

BaABnvo  Yonxo  Pttoks  (<7.  fi.).— The  best  food  for  young  Dnekalaoat- 
meal.  If  they  axe  hatched  under  a  hen  you  may  let  them  be  at  liberty  witti 
her,  provldliiv  them  with  oatmeal  mixed  with  water  in  a  plate.  If  thaee  iB 
water  they  (to  the  hen'a  great  diaoomfort)  wlU  dabble  about  on  the  edge  of 
it  aad  find  aome  food.  II  hat<died  under  a  Duck  the  aaleet  plan  la  to  eonflna 
them  for  a  fortidght  in  aome  old  plaee  aooh  aa  a  pi«atye,  whete  the  faally 
paving  or  earth  allows  of  poddlea.  They  muat  be  fed  here  in  the  aame  way. 
Theobjectlon  to  a  Buck  being  at  liberty  with  her  brood  is,  she  draga  tbem 
about  towards  evening  when  the  fliea  are  about,  she  takes  them  under  — ^ 
ling  baaks,  aad  often  laavea  acme  behind.  When  there  ia  only  a  aaial 
open  pond,  the  Dock  may  be  safely  left  at  Ubevty  with  her  brood.     «     ,. 

OAvaa  or  Bovr  (lelain).— Boup  ia  In  some  instances  the  reault  of  eoid 
chilL  In  others  it  la  eauaed  by  Insufficient  food,  often  by  bad  lodging,  very 
frequently  by  dirt,  at  tlmea  by  long  confinement  In  small  plaeea,  and  rarely 
it  is  brought  about  by  degenefaey  and  want  of  constitution. 

Paxnoaaw's  HivaMF.  B.  H.).— Pettlgiew*s  hives haTeatnwUda  oa  their 
erown-holea;  but  In  the  abeenoeof  theae,  pleoeaof  wood  of  any  kind  aa  inch 
thlekwIUdoaaweiL  Mr.  Pettlgrawoovenhiahivea  with  piecea  of  old  carpet, 
cocoa>sni  matting,  or  any  materials  he  cen  find  at  hand,  aad  plaoes  over 
theae  roofing  felt  This  felt  whan  first  used  la  rather  atiff  and  hard,  and 
therefore  ahoold  be  aoltened  by  holding  it  before  a  fire,  and  speedily  fitting  it 
on  vrtien  aoft  It  eoato  only  a  penny  a-ioot,  aad  ia  better  for  the  purpoaa  ot 
covering  hives  after  three  yeara*  uae  than  at  first.  HowkmgU  wiUkiat»ttla 
imneaaible  to  say. 

faintMO  SraoR*  SMctfs  (IT.  E,  Jr.V--Toar  two  strong  stodH  of  bees* 
being  461ba.  and  861ba.  reBpeeMvdy,  need  no  more  feeding.  The  amaU^  ^ 
one  tf  ay  be  fed  oeeasloaslly  if  the  weather  be  cold  ot  rainy. 

Baas  x<»  Woaana  m  a  Suraa  (C.  A.).— Leave  your  saner  on  if 
stock  is  popoloos.    The  bees  will  take  to  it  with  greater  aeal  when  the 
weather  retama.    But  if  your  stock  ia  poor  in  nomben  the  large  vaeaat 
overhead  will  tend  to  refrigerate  the  hive  below.    In  thia  caaeramo^ 
aoperatonee,  aad  replace  it  only  when  the  beea  ehow  algna  of  IneoafaBlanee 
by  crowding  the  entrance.    Very  hot  weather  is  coming. 

Doo  (J.  P.,  Cropdoa).^Not  knowing  the  bleed  or  aixe  we  eaannt  adviaa 
podtlvaly.  Waahing with  aofl  aoap,anda  dasaart  apoonfaiof  flowaef 
twice  a  week  woalA  proheUy  care  him. 
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BEMABKS. 

6ttL--A  fine  day,  though  TMy  dark  and  stormHfce  between  8  and  4  P.K. 
7th.— Fine  morning,  the  day  rather  cold,  but  with  the  eaoeptlaa  of  a  aQ^it 

shower  about  5  p.x .  it  waa  fine  throughout. 
8th. — ^Bather  dull  morning,  and  a  very  slight  thunderstorm  here  at  1.40  pja. 

which  appeared  to  be  much  heavier  to  the  south  of  this  pleas,  aad 

about  4  P.H.  there  waa  a  ahower  aa  if  there  were  another  atonn  1 

iriiere  near.— G.  J.  Btmonb 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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MAT  81-87, 1874. 


Motting  of  Boyftl  Soeiety,  8^  p.x. 
Oxford  Term  ends. 


ATenctt  Temperi^ 
tare  near  London. 


Whit  Suin>AT. 
Bank  Holiday. 
Whit  Tuksdat. 
Boyal  Hortienltand 


Bodety,  Fmit,  Flond, 
[and  General  Meeting. 
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67.4 
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WHAT  IS  BEPOSE?— No.  1. 

HE  importance  of  repose  in  gardenesqne 
scenery  has  very  frequently  been  enforced 
in  the  pages  of  the  Jonmal,  bnt  I  do  not 
think  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  its  technical 
sense.  One  or  two  short  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject may  therefore  prove  nsefol  jnst  now, 
when  special  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
effects  of  combinations  of  colour. 
When  repose  is  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  natural  scenery,  or  any  work  of  art,  it  assumes  an 
importance  and  fulness  of  meaning  of  far  greater  moment 
than  when  it  is  taken  in  its  primary  and  simple  sense 
of  rest.  It  ie  true  that  it  implies  rest  in  whatever  sense 
it  is  taken,  and  its  meaning  here  might  be  explained  as 
rest  for  the  eyes;  it  does,  in  fact,  imply  this  and  very 
much  more— delicacy  of  colouring,  tasteful  combinations, 
quietness  and  softness  of  tone,  the  prevalence  of  harmony 
in  an  entire  scene,  and  not  simply  in  part  of  it ;  or,  in 
other  words,  unity  of  expression,  an  absence  of  glare, 
harsh  contrast,  or  any  incongruous  feature — ^in  a  word,  it 
is  that  subtle  principle  pervading  every  object  of  beauty, 
the  influence  of  which  is  felt — often  insensibly  it  may 
be — ^by  everyone  possessing  a  cultivated  and  refined  taste. 
Experience  proves  that  a  mere  statement  of  general 
principles,  however  plain  or  truthfol  it  may  be,  is  of  very 
fittle  use  alone,  and  in  proceeding  to  explain  tiie  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  in  actual  practice,  I  will  take  one 
of  numerous  examples  of  badly-arranged  flower  beds  by 
way  of  illustration. 

"  E.  S."  has  in  his  garden  a  little  square-shaped  plot 
of  ground,  surrounded  by  a  walk,  and  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  a  building  and  walls,  being  just  one  of  those 
snug  little  nooks  which  in  skilful  hands  contribute  so 
materially  to  render  a  garden  interesting  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful. It  was  proposed  to  flU  this  bed  with  a  number  of 
small  diamond-shaped  masses  of  scarlet,  blue,  and  pink, 
marking  the  outlines  of  the  diamonds  with  grey.  Now, 
had  this  arrangement  been  followed  it  woiSd  have  re- 
sulted in  such  an  effect  as  has  no  counterpart  in  nature — 
a  gigantic  gaudy  chessboard,  a  harlequin's  dress,  a  flock 
of  sheep  each  with  its  wool  dyed  of  a  different  hue  to  its 
fellows,  are  the  most  suitable  comparisons  thai  occur 
to  one.  So  much  subdivision  would  be  quite  certain  to 
prove  unsatisfactory;  vainly  would  the  eye  wander  over 
the  chequered  suiface  in  search  of  any  pleasant  spot 
whereon  to  rest,  the  monotonous  repetition  would  utterly 
preclude  such  enjoyment;  a  passing  glance  would  be 
about  all  the  notice  it  would  ever  receive.  There  must 
be  a  certain  breadth  or  expanse,  as  well  as  harmonious 
blending  in  colour  combinations,  and  the  error  in  this 
instance  was  probably  owing  to  ignorance  of  this  impor- 
tant fact.  Such  a  large  bed,  havmg  only  a  narrow  dot 
edging  between  it  and  the  walk,  requires  greater  care  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  plants  than  if  it  were  surrounded 
by  a  broad  belt  of  turf,  because  the  turf,  besides  forming 
an  admirable  foil  to  the  brightest  masses  of  colour,  con- 
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tributes  so  materially  to  impart  an  air  of  repose.  It  must, 
however,  never  be  forgotten  that  the  turf  only  constitutes 
the  framework  of  the  picture,  and  that  the  colours  must 
be  tastefully  blended  in  order  to  render  the  combination 
really  enjoyable — that  is  to  say,  repose  must  prevail  in 
the  bed  itself  as  well  as  in  its  surroundings.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  I  would  advocate  a  tame  insipid  style 
of  colouring,  far  from  it.  Fill  such  a  bed  as  I  have 
described  with  a  bold  central  mass  of  deep  rich  scarlet, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  band  of  soft  grey;  then  bring 
around  another  equally  broad  band  of  deep  blue,  repeat- 
ing the  grey  in  a  narrower  outside  belt,  and  the  effect 
would  be  bright  and  sparkling,  and  yet  not  lack  repose ; 
or  plant  the  entire  bed  with  that  glorious  Clematis  Jack- 
manni,  leaving  space  only  for  a  broad  enclosing  band  of 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  and  you 
have  an  effect  of  unsurpassed  richness  and  beauty,  still 
with  a  just  measure  of  repose.  It  is  impossible  for  any- 
one not  having  seen  such  a  bed  of  this  Clematis  to  form 
any  conception  of  its  rare  loveliness  when  managed  thus. 

Another  beautiful  arrangement  might  be  made  by  taking 
the  grey-kaved  Centaurea  Clementei  for  the  centre,  with 
the  deep  pink  Geranium  Amaranth  surrounding  it,  and 
a  deep  purple  Heliotrope  outside.  Then,  too,  we  might 
venture  upon  a  more  intricate  style  by  introducing  a 
broad  band  of  embroidery,  formed  of  Sedums,  Echeveriaa, 
Sempervivums,  Saxifragas,  with  Altemantheras,  Golden 
Pyrethrum,  or  the  new  Golden  SteUaria,  and  Santolinas 
around  a  central  mass  of  one  colour,  such  as  a  soft  rose 
or  pink  Geranium ;  or  if  it  were  desirable  to  somewhat 
break  up  the  centre,  by  way  of  variety  a  clearly-deflned 
scroll  may  very  easily  be  interwoven  upon  a  groundwork 
of  another  colour. 

These  few  examples  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  a  plane  surface,  whatever  may  be  its  outline,  affords 
full  scope  for  the  formation  of  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  such  combinations,  which  will  generally  prove  suc- 
cessful if  one  colour  predominates — ^not  in  insigniflcant 
patches,  but  in  a  broad  mass,  sufficiently  to  impart  its 
peculiar  tone  to  the  entire  bed.  It  may  be  well  to  add  a 
word  of  caution  to  beginners,  and  that  is  never  to  indulge 
in  what  may  be  termed  a  speculative  style  of  colouring. 
For  instance,  do  not  suppose,  because  a  large  mass  of 
purple  Clematis  looks  well  in  a  somewhat  confined  space, 
that  so  much  of  any  bolder  colour  would  be  admissible. 
I  allude  to  this  because  it  is  just  the  point  where  failures 
so  often  occur.  We  have  only  to  remedy  this  error, 
striving  for  an  interesting' rather  than  a  striking  effect, 
and  we  shall,  I  doubt  not,  have  the  gratification  of  seeing 
more  than  a  passing  glance  bestowed  upon  that  which 
has  cost  us  so  much  care  and  labour. — Edward  Luck- 

HUBST. 


OMPHALODES  VERNA  CULTURE. 

The  frequent  inquiries  about  this  plant  induce  me  to 
make  a  few  remarks  respecting  it ;  and  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  do  so  because  I  delight  to  find  that  those  who 
are  fond  of  flowers  begin  to  learn  that  numbers  of  old- 
fashioned  plants   possess  many  good  qualities,  and  if 
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among  these  there  are  those  wanting  in  the  glowing  colours  of 
the  new  ones,  the  majority  are  equal  to,  if  they  do  not  excel, 
the  latter  in  innocence  and  beanty. 

Omphalodes  vema,  or  Venns's  Navelwort,  has  been  intro- 
daoed  into  this  country  over  two  hundred  years,  and  is  one 
of  those  lovely  flowers  which,  if  seen  in  perfection,  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial;  its 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  Violet  in  shape,  but  I  think  have 
a  rougher  surface,  and  are  larger.  Its  flowers  resemble  those 
of  a  Foiget-me-not,  but  are  of  a  much  brighter  colour ;  they 
are  produced  in  loose  spikes  just  abo^e  the  light  green  foliage 
during  March  and  April.  The  whole  plant  when  in  flower 
does  not  exceed  6  inches  in  height,  and  is  therefore  easily  over- 
grown by  other  more  vigorous  plants,  which  may  account  for 
its  dwindling  almost  out  of  existence  in  many  places  where 
there  was  once  a  good  stock.  Such,  I  may  say,  was  the  case 
at  this  place  (Vinters),  but  I  found  one  small  plant  with  a 
flower  on  it  twelve  months  ago  nestled  in  between  two  rocks 
nearly  overgrown  with  Ivy,  and  where  the  crumbling  dust 
from  the  rocks  appeared  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  it  ex- 
isted. A  little  light  earth  scattered  round  it  induced  it  to  root 
more  freely,  and  after  it  had  done  flowering  the  foliage  grew 
vigorously;  it  ripened-off  eight  buds  or  crowns,  and  these 
were  divided  and  planted  on  the  shady  side  of  a  wall  on  a  diy 
bank,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  rookery,  which  I  con- 
sider is  the  plant's  most  appropriate  place.  There  it -has 
flowered  well,  and  in  due  time  I  shall  divide  the  plants  again, 
and  continue  in  this  way  until  I  obtain  a  good  stock. 

The  plant  delights  in  partial  ahade  and  a  light  well-drained 
or  shallow  soil,  such  as  leaf  mould  and  loam.  When  placed 
in  the  recesses  of  rockwork,  take  care  that  the  rain  do  not 
wash  any  of  the  earth  from  its  roots ;  nor  must  we  allow  the 
roots  of  other  plants  to  penetrate  that  particular  spot,  though 
the  branches  may  overhang  a  little,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
obstruct  the  light  if  they  do  the  sun.  The  plant  will  also 
thrive  under  the  shade  of  trees  and  shrabs  provided  the  soil 
is  light  and  dry.  I  have  heard  of  its  being  used  for  spring- 
garden  beds,  and  should  like  to  learn  from  those  who  have 
tried  it  how  it  answers. — Thoica.s  Becobd. 


AURICULA  CULTURE. 


DuBiNo  the  last  ten  years  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure 
the  articles  on  this  flower  in  Ths  JoubnaXi  of  HoBncuLTUBH 
by  "  D.,  DeaV*  I  have  turned  over  the  old  volumes,  and  read 
and  re-read  them ;  they  contain  a  fund  of  practical  informa- 
tion of  the  utmost  value  to  the  cultivator.  Equally  welcome 
have  been  the  lucid  articles  by  tbeBev.  F.  D.  Homer.  His  re- 
port of  the  National  Auricula  Show  at  Manchester  last  year 
was  of  great  value,  as  he  gave  the  names  of  the  best  flowers 
in  the  different  classes,  so  that  growers  know  what  to  purchase. 
I  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  his  promised  report  for  this 
season. 

Not  only  the  Auricula,  but  many  more  of  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  old  florists'  flowers  are  still  sadly  neglected.  It 
will  always  be  necessary  to  grow  "  bedding  *'  plants ;  but  if 
a  little  of  the  attention  which  is  at  present  bestowed  on  Zonals, 
shrubby  Calceolarias,  Ac,  were  devoted  to  Auriculas,  Picotees, 
Camations,  and  Pinks,  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned.  When  the  large  horticultural  societies  can  see 
their  way  to  offer  adequate  prizes  for  them  they  will  be  ex- 
hibited, and  the  horticultural  public  will  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them.  The  National  Anriocda  Society  i6  bringing 
the  Auricula  to  the  front  in  the  midland  oounties ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  the  Metropolitan  Society,  of  which 
the  Bev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  is  the  Honorary  Secretary,  offers 
small  prizes  at  the  London  shows.  Of  course,  if  more  ex- 
hibitors would  come  forward  better  prizes  would  be  offered, 
and  the  interest  would  be  much  increased.  It  is  certain  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  make  flowers  popular  is  to  bring  them 
forward  at  the  exhibitions,  so  that  a  great  number  of  persons, 
who  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  if  they  were  not  exhibited,  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

Others  do  not  take  to  the  Auricula  because  they  believe  it  is 
a  difficult  plant  to  manage,  but  such  is  not  the  case ;  any  in- 
telligent gardener  who  can  grow  other  plants  well  can  grow 
this,  and  it  would  be  much  better  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
common  Benae  than  it  would  be  to  conform  to  the  directions 
handed  down  to  ur  by  the  old  florists.  No  one  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  physiology  of  plants  would  use  a  compost  like  the 
followinfr,reconiiDeiided  by  Emmerton  : — "  Three  barrowfulsof 
geofe  dvng  steepedin  blood  from  the  butcher's,  three  barrowfuls 


of  sugar-bakers*  scum,  two  barrowfuls  of  fine  yellow  loam,"  or 
the  following : — "  Two  barrowfuls  of  goose  dung  steeped  in 
blood,  two  barrowfuls  of  scum,  two  barrowfuls  of  night  soil,  and 
two  of  yellow  loam."  Pot  any  plant,  even  the  grossest  feeder, 
in  a  compost  of  which  three-fourths  are  the  richest  manure, 
and  one-fourth  loam,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would 
not  do  nearly  so  well  as  it  would  if  the  component  parts  were 
reversed — ^viz.,  the  three  parts  loam  and  the  one  part  manure. 
Such  treatment  reminds  one  of  FalstafTs  account  at  the  Boar's 
Head  TAvem,  Eastcheap,  where  the  items  were — a  capon,  S«.  2d, ; 
sauce,  4d. ;  sack  two  gallons,  5«.  8d. ;  sack  after  supper,  2s.  6d. ; 
bread,  a  halfpenny.  Emmerton  also  says  that  the  compost 
he  recommends  "  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  plants,  as  much 
as  fine  old  port  or  rich  Madeira  wine  does  to  the  human  con- 
stitution." Modem  sdeotiflc  research  has  conclusively  proved 
that  both  statements  are  fallacious.  The  human  constitution 
is  better  treated  with  water  than  wine,  and  Auriculas  thrive 
better  when  the  compost  is  good  loam  with  the  addition  of  n 
little  rotted  manure,  than  when  the  compost  is  strong  manure 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  loam.  We  know  more  about  the 
culture  of  pluxts  than  the  growers  of  fifty  yean  ago  did, 
and  if  we  did  "  go  in  "  for  Auriculas,  we  would  in  the  eonrse 
of  a  few  yean  show  what  eould  be  done  with  theie  fine  old 
flowers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  hindrance  to  their  culture  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  the  best  sorts.  I  have  tried  north  and  south, 
for  sorts  that  were  not  uncommon  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
but  they  cannot  be  obtained  now  for  "  love  nor  money."  Where 
is  there  a  better  white-edged  flower  than  Taylor's  Glory,  but 
who  can  supply  plants  of  it  ?  I  cannot  get  it,  and  yet  meet  of 
the  old  growers  have  plants.  John  Waterston ,  Smilmg  Beauty, 
and  Catherina  are  classed  as  ^^te  edges,  but  none  of  them  are 
BO  pure  as  Glory.  The  Green-edged  sorts  are  ako  vecy  searoe. 
Booth's  Freedom,  Page's  Champion,  Col.  Taylor^  and  Star  of 
Bethlehem :  who  has  those  for  sale  ?  Grey-edged  sorts  and 
Selfs  are  more  common.  Amongst  the  Greys,  "  D.,  Deal,** 
places  George  Lightbody  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  is  doubt- 
less the  best  from  a  florist's  point  of  view,  but  there  are  other 
things  to  be  considered,  such  as  freedom  of  growth  and  effect 
either  on  the  home  stage  or  for  exhibition.  Col.  Champneys 
(Turner),  is,  I  believe,  the  freest  and  most  effective  Auricula 
we  have.  The  ground  colour  runs  into  the  edge  a  little,  but  no 
one  would  know  that  this  was  a  fault  unless  some  old  floriflt 
were  to  tell  him  so.  We  have  another  type  in  Sims's  Vulcan, 
a  dark  Self.  It  is  not  a  florist's  flower  because  it  is  fringed, 
but  Mr.  Dombrain  showed  it  with  a  beautiful  truss  at  the 
Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Show,  and  I  think  that  the  prettily- 
fringed  edge  added  to  its  beauty.  With  it  was  Pizanro,  a  very 
beautiful  smooth-edged  Self,  probably  the  best  in  the  ex- 
hibition. This  was  also  charming  in  its  way,  and  one  did  not 
seem  to  wish  to  see  it  with  a  fringed  edge.  The  Alpines  have 
been  much  praised ;  they  are  easily  grown  and  are  brilliant, 
but  there  is  a  greater  sameness  amongst  them  than  there  is 
amongst  the  Selfs.  There  is  nothing  amongst  the  Alpines  at 
all  equal  to  such  flowers  as  Blackbird,  C.  J.  Perry,  Lord  Clyde, 
Master  Hole,  Mrs.  Sturroek,  and  Spalding's  Metropolitan. 

As  to  culture,  I  use  turfy  loam  with  a  little  leaf  mould  and 
rotted  cow  or  stable  manure  added  to  it.  River  sand  is  idso 
neoessaiy  to  keep  the  compost  open.  The  Aioicnla  is  also 
very  impatient  of  sunshine,  eitixer  in  or  oat  of  flower.  An 
hour's  exposure  to  direct  sonahinc  In  a  hot  day  about  the  end 
of  April  would  spoil  their  beauty.  As  soon  as  th^  axe  in 
flower  it  is  best  to  remove  the  frames  with  the  plants  to  a  wall 
facing  north ;  and  here  also  the  plants  should  remain  until 
early  in  October.  The  best  growers  recommend  May  as  the 
most  suitable  time  to  pot  the  plants.  I  have  potted  our  Uttle 
collection,  using  smaller  pots  than  are  usually  recommended. 
I  found  that  some  weakly  plants  were  overpotted  last  year,  and 
did  not  succeed  so  well  as  those  that  were  in  smaller  pots. 
Perfect  drainage  I  hold  to  be  indispensable ;  some  rough  ma- 
terial should  be  placed  over  the  potsherdiB  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  mixing  with  them. 

As  respects  the  varieties  to  cultivate,  from  what  has  been 
exhibited  during  the  past  season  and  what  I  have  seen  in  our 
own  collection,  the  best  are : — 

Oreen-edged. — ^Admiral  Napier,  Alderman  Wisbey,  Apollo 
(Hudson),  Doke  of  Wellington  (Dickson),  Imperator  (Litton), 
Mayflower  (Traill),  Lovely  Ann  (Oliver). 

Grey-edged.— BntaomB.  (Smith),  Alderman  C.  Brown  (Headly), 
Colonel  Champneys  (Turner),  Competitor  (Turner),  Conqueror 
of  Europe  (Waterhouse),  George  Lightbody  (Headly),  Mary 
Ann  (Fletcher),  Matada  (Dickson^  Ne;;[Plus  Ultra  (Fleteher), 
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Biohard  HeacUy  (Iiightbody),  Bobert Traill  (Lightbody),  Vmque 
(MeLean),  Splendour  (Headly). 

White-edged. — Arabella  (Headly),  SxunmersoaleB*  Gatherina, 
John  Waterston  (Cnnningham),  Glory  (Taylor),  Ne  Pins  Ultra 
(Smith),  Smiling  Beauty  (Heap),  True  Triton  ^epworth). 

Sf<fZ/#.— Blaokbird  (Spalding),  CrowB  Prinoe  (Tomer),  Gharles 
J.  Peny  (Tnraw),  Vormoaa  (Smith),  Maate  Hole  (Toner), 
Matropolitea    (Spalding),    Pizafzo,    Mrs.  StunoclL  (Martin), 


Yolean.  (Sims). 

A  few  of  the  beat  AJprnea^  all  of  wfa&eh  have  beea  raised  aad 
aent  <rat  by  Mr.  Tanav,  ef  Sloogh,  ace  Bzilliani,  Deftanoe,  Bleho, 
Staa,  John  Leeeh,  Jeeeie,  King  of  GrinuKina,  Laadeeer ,  Menmiy, 
Nimrod,  Noyelty,  Sydaey,  and  WoBderiaL--J.  Douchulb* 


SNAILS  AND  SLUGS. 


Thbbx  are  one  er  two  obeeEvations  in  Mr.  Beade'B  oommn- 
nieation  (page  368-9)  under  the  above  heading  that  have  in- 
dnced  nm  to  offer  a  few  ramarha  on  the  same  snbjeet.  Mr. 
Beade  asha,  **  When  the  eolpiita  are  oanght  whaX  la  to  be  done 
with  them  ?**  My  plan  ia  to  *'  piokle  them  in  brine."  A  num- 
ber of  Btone  jam  oontaining  salt  and  water  (about  a  handful  to 
two  or  three  pinta  will  be  quite  strong  enough)  are  hid  in 
various  parta  of  the  garden  under  and  behind  bushes,  so  as  to 
be  out  A  ai^t  aa  much  aa  possible,  and  yet  be  easily  acces- 
sible. The  eolpnts  when  oanght  are  diropped  aUve  into  these ; 
and  if  H  be  said  drowning  is  the  easiest  death  one  can  en- 
Goimter,  Una  may  fairly  be  inferred  to  be  a  merciful  way  of 
disposing  of  them,  and  certainly  it  is  one  that  is  as  little  re- 
volting to  the  feelings  aa  can  possibly  be,  and  can  hardly  be 
objaeted  to  even  by  the  most  fastidious.  Australian  meat  tins 
woul4  serve  admirably  lor  the  purpose,  and  the  ccdiaotions 
should  be  emptied  out  every  week  or  two  on  to  the  refuse  or 
manure  heap  before  th^  become  offensive. 

During  spring  and  summer  the  adult  snails  will  be  seen  half 
buried  at  the  foot  of  bushes  and  plants ;  and  if,  when  taken  up, 
a  little  of  the  soil  be  turned  over,  th«ca  will  generally  be  found 
a  cluster  of  eggs — small  round  white  bodies  about  the  size  of 
a  small  pea,  which  should  also  share  the  same  fate  as  their 
parents,  for  the  just-hat<died  ''vermin"  do  much  mischief 
before  they  become  large  enough  to  attract  the  attention. 

Mr.  Beade  very  justly  suggests  the  winter  as  the  beet  time 
for  making  a  raid  upon  their  haunta.  The  refuse  heap  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  a  great  attraction,  but  by  very  far  the 
greatest  success  haa  been  obtained  by  piling-up  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood a  heao  of  flint  nodules  loosely,  and  without  any 
earth  between  uiem,  4io  as  to  afford  spaces  for  protection. 
These  flints  are  non-absorbent,  and  I  suppose  prderable  on 
that  account,  as  affording  a  more  genial  atmosphere  for  them. 
Pieces  of  slate,  propped-up  so  as  to  afford  shelter  beneath 
them,  are  generally  covered  over  upon  every  available  spot  on 
the  sheltered  side,  and  these  should  be  looked  over  in  the 
spring  before  the  period  of  hybernation  is  over.  Besides  the 
common  garden  snail  (Helix  aspersa)  there  is  another  (Helix 
rufescens),  which  is  much  smaller  and  flatter,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  which  is  no  less  destructive,  but  very  apt  to  be 
overlooked  on  account  of  its  inconspiouousnees.  These  are 
best  caught  upon  pieces  of  damp  wood  lying  upon  the  ground 
under  bushes. 

Slugs  mi^  be  taken  up  very  readily  and  transferred  to  the 
pickle  by  means  of  a  cleft  stick  when  tolerably  large,  or  even 
when  minute  if  sufficient  patience  and  preseveranoe  be  pos- 
sessed ;  but,  if  not,  there  is  no  better  remedy  yet  known  than 
syringing  late  in  the  evening  with  clear  fresh-made  lime  water, 
repeated  two  or  three  times  successively  at  intervals  of  half 
an  hour  or  so. — W.  Ksncblt  Bbidqicam,  NorwicJu 


pEzirniiA  Pabbti. — ^Attempts  in  Bngland  to  cultivate  the  new 
American  Primula  Parryi  have  failed.  This  has,  we  believe, 
been  the  case  generally  in  this  country.  Some  seed  given  the 
writer  in  1870  by  Br.  Pany  grew,  and  struggled  along  tibrough 
a  season,  and  f^ally  died.  In  the  spring  of  1873  the  writer 
shook  out  a  few  seeds  from  an  herbarium  specimen  gathered  on 
Pike's  Peak  in  1871.  Though  two  yean  old  they  germinated 
well ;  but  only  one  got  through  the  summer,  and  is  still  aUve, 
though  the  whole  plant  is  yet  no  larger  than  a  pea.  Just  as 
we  were  wondering  how  to  manage  it,  a  note  from  l>r.  Pany 
says :  *'  I  have  succeeded  at  last  in  growing  and  flowering 
Primula  Parryi.  I  watered  it  continusJly  with  snow  water." 
There  ia  a  valuable  hint  here.  Last  year  the  writer  saw 
maesea  in  beantifnl  flower  but  just  below  the  snow  line,  and 


close  along  the  edges  of  the  mountain  stream  from  the  melting 
snows  above ;  and  Dr.  Parry's  hint,  with  our  own  observations, 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  to  grow  this  and  all  alpine 
plants  well,  the  conditions  must  be  an  abundance  of  light,  very 
cool  soil,  and  a  humid  atmosphere.  A  warm  atmosphere  will 
not  hurt  them. — {American  Gardener* s  Monthly.) 


GRAFTING  LATE  IN  THE  SEASON. 

Im  a  district  where  orchards  form  a  very  important  per- 
centage of  the  acreage,  numbers  of  young  trees  are  of  course 
annually  wanted,  and  many  old  ones  are  headed-down  and  re- 
grafted  with  more  desirable  varieties.  Extensive  fruit-growers 
find  it  necessary  to  have  a  nursery  of  their  own,  where  young 
trees  are  worked  and  brought  forward  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  fton  or  orchard,  or  what  is  called  **  the  fruit  planta- 
tion" in  Kent.  I  see  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  last 
name,  and  will  here  adopt  it.  To  persons  who  have  not  visited 
the  districts  where  froiis  arc  extensively  grown  for  the  London 
and  other  large  markets,  the  appearance  which  these  fruit 
plantations  generally  present  in  April  is  very  rich.  The  Plum 
and  Damson  Uossom  (earliest  in  the  season)  is  usually  out  in 
March,  and,  as  a  mass,  jnesents  a  rather  dull  white  colour,  from 
the  tints  of  green  with  which  it  is  mixed,  while  the  Cherry  and 
Pear  furnish  as  pure  a  white  almost  as  the  Camellia,  or  some 
of  the  best  dass  of  Indian  Azaleas ;  but  the  Apple  is,  perhaps, 
the  richest  of  all,  and  oertamly  looks  best  when  only  about 
one-fourth  or  less  of  the  blossom  is  expanded,  the  rest  being 
in  the  rose-tinted  bud,  nestling  amongst  the  newly-produced 
leaves,  and  in  favourable  seasons  as  large  as  a  full-sized 
marble  before  bursting.  I  may  remark  that  experienced  fruit- 
growers like  to  see  these  well  swelled  out  at  this  the  earliest 
period  of  their  growth,  as  a  good  bold  bloom  portends  a  suc- 
cessfol  fruit-setting  if  nothing  more ;  moreover,  they  like,  in 
the  case  of  Applee,  for  the  petals  when  they  fall  to  do  so  flat- 
ways, and  not  to  be  curled  up,  and  the  larger  each  petal  is 
than  a  shilling  the  better  they  are  liked.  In  the  past  season  I 
have  heard  many  assert  they  have  measured  some  larger  than 
a  half-crown,  but  I  have  not  noticed  any  of  that  size;  still 
tiiey  are  large,  and  before  the  setting-in  of  the  cold  weather  on 
Apnl  29th  ihe  bloom  was  exceedingly  rich  and  good,  and  I 
am  not  sure  yet  that  the  cold  weather  has  done  them  much 
harm  up  to  the  time  I  write  (May  12th). 

A  successful  blooming  and  a  correspondingly  good  crop  are 
not  secured  without  the  assistance  of  the  manager  or  grower,  and 
one  of  his  labours  is  selecting  the  varieties  of  fruits  that  thrive 
best  with  him,  or  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market ; 
and  as  the  public  taste  in  the  latter  respect  occasionally  varies 
with  the  fashions  of  the  day,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  grower  to 
keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  his  customers,  as  well  as  now  and 
then  to  tempt  them  with  fresh  articles :  hence  the  necessity 
for  his  renewing  from  time  to  tune  his  orchards,  thus  render- 
ing  budding  and  grafting  an  essential  partuf  his  business;  and 
these  operations  being  often  on  an  extensive  scale,  there  ate 
generally  one  or  more  men  on  the  farm  to  whom  th^  aea 
deputed,  and  who  by  pxaetiee  and  observation  become  skilful 
at  the  wosk. 

There  ia  nothing  essentially  different  in  the  mode  by  which 
a  **  £entish  fruit-tree  cutter  "  (for  that  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  man  who  manages  the  fruit  plantations),  attaches 
his  scion  to  the  stock  from  that  which  has  repeatedly  been 
described  in  this  Journal,  except  in  one  or  two  sli^t  parti- 
culars, the  most  important  of  all  being  the  time  at  which  it 
was  done,  which  in  Kent  is  much  later  than  in  many  places 
where  vegetation  is  not  usually  in  so  forward  a  state.  I  have 
seen  an  Apple  headed  down  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  a 
number  of  grafts  at  once  placed  on  the  various  limbs  so  cut  off 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  crown  grafting;  and  after  the  clay  was 
put  on,  the  whole  was  enclosed  in  large  lumps  of  moss,  giving 
a  grotesque  appearance  to  the  tree  after  dark,  especially  when 
a  dozen  or  more  of  these  heads  were  formed  on  one  tree.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  utility  of  this  moss  in  pre- 
serving the  scions  from  the  withering  influence  of  March  winds, 
especially  when  the  precaution  is  taken  of  watering  them  at 
times.  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  is  not  an  easy  task ;  most 
of  the  trees  so  operated  upon  are  too  high  to  get  at  witiiont  a 
ladder,  and  that  is  not  always  at  hand,  so  that  the  Kentish 
man  who  operates  very  extensively  on  such  trees  rarely  adopts 
the  plan,  and  omits  both  mossing  and  watering  by  postponing 
the  work  till  a  later  period — ^very  often  till  the  end  of  April, 
and  I  have  certainly  seen  it  very  successfully  performed  as 
late  as  the  12th  of  May,^but  this  is  in  general  too  late.    Even 
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in  the  grafting  of  jonag  atoDka  thitt  ma;  aot  bs  a  great  deal 
larser  than  Uie  Boiou,  the  work  is  rarelj'  docs  befora  the 
20ta  of  Apiil  with  ApplsB.  which  are  aauilly  left  till  last,  and 
often  maoh  later  than  that.  I  find  in  out  own  pTaotiee  aboat 
ISO  young  stocks  were  bo  worked  on  April  26th  last  year 
with  only  three  or  four  failorcB,  and  these  mostly  throngh 
Moidents,  and  this  year  npwarda  of  a  hundred  were  dona  on 
the  23rd  ol  the  same  month  with,  I  trnst.  a  like  auooeis.  This, 
ol  eoDTse,  is  only  given  aa  a  smaU  example.  Tho»e  having  a 
U^e  extent  ot  fruit  orobard  keep  their  men  at  the  work  foi 
•ome  weeks,  perhaps  beginning  with  Plums  and  Cherries,  and 
ending  with  Apples. 

Id  addition  to  the  above  featurea  of  latencBl  there  is  one 
other  in  which  the  Kentiih  mode .  of  grafting  difiera  from  that 
generally  adopted  elsewhere,  and  that  is  in  the  sboitneM  of 
the  Bcion,  lor  when  eompteted  there  are  seldom  mora  than  two 
bnda  aeen  above  the  olay,  and  oftentimes  ooly  one,  thni  leav. 
ing  the  portion  liable  to  wither  and  dry-ap  by  the  oold  winds 
Gommoa  at  the  time  as  small  as  possible,  and  no  donbt  eipe- 
rienoe  has  taught  the  advantage  ol  this.  Ths  mode  ol  tying 
on  the  Boion,  aa  well  ae  the  applieation  of  clay  ooveiing,  is  the 
same  aa  ia  common  elsewhere,  save,  perhaps,  that  the  clay  ia 
Dol  always  of  so  plastic  a  kind  as  many  use,  but  rather  a  sort 
ol  very  adhesive  loam,  it  having  been  toand  that  the  latter  ie 
less  like^  to  crank — from  not  shrinking  so  much,  perhaps.  In 
preparing  it,  oow  dung  instead  of  horse  droppings  is  used  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one-third,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a 
OTMk  is  met  with,  even  on  grafts  elevated  several  feet  high,  as 
is  neoesBarily  done  where  old  trees  are  headed  down. 

It  will  be  understood  by  all  erperienoed  in  grafting  that 
when  it  is  performed  BO  late  the  scions  most  be  taken  oS 
beforehand,  which  is  done,  and  being  labelled  and  tiad-np  in 
bondleB  they  are  laid  with  their  butt  ends  in  the  ground,  and 
often  remain  there  for  weeks  till  wanted;  and  with  Apples, 
shoots  of  scarce  kinds  often  make  two  or  more  grafts,  bat 
geuer  ally  only  one  is  made,  as  there  is  greater  uncertainty  ol 
tbe  second  one  suBoeeding ;  of  course,  with  a  new  or  aoaroe  sort 
the  second  one  Is  often  tried.  Ptnma  are  also  tuntdly  worked 
earlier  than  Apples,  the  old-fashioned  time  for  both  being 
when  they  ace  coming  into  bloom.  How  far  this  differs  from 
the  cuatom  elsewhere  will  be  beat  tmderstood  by  the  practi- 
tioners of  other  counties,  bat  I  would  advise  those  not  haviog 
adopted  it  to  try  it  and  state  the  result.  Of  course,  the  scion 
must  bs  taken  off  sometime  beforehand,  andlaid-by  at  deeoribed 
above.  Ai  eipeiienoe  on  a  large  scale  has  tonght  the  advan- 
tage! of  lato  grafting,  no  ^wlog^  is  here  wanted  in  advising  its 
being  done  in  other  plaoea  aa  well  as  in  Eent J.  Bosboh. 


AtTEICDLA  SEEDLINGS. 

As  these  take  several  years  before  they  fiower,  keeping  a 
la^e  number  in  poti  under  glass  in  the  distant  hope  of  getting 
something  good  iavolve*  lerions  labour,  allow  me  to  aak 
"D.,  Deal,"  whose  oontribntions  I  always  hail  with  pleasure, 
whether  they  might  not  more  conveniently  pass  the  first  two 
years  ot  their  eiistenoe  in  a  carefully-prepared  border,  well 
guarded  against  slugs?  Even  if  allowed  to  bloom  then,  it  is 
possible  that  with  a  httle  light  protection  one  might  be  able 
tu  determine  which  should  be  condemned  and  which  taken 
up  and  potted  for  futnre  trial. 

Iiast  year  I  sowed  in  the  same  pan  home-saved  seed  m  iwm 
M  it  was  ripe,  and  purchased  B»»d  ripened  the  year  before. 
Neither  came  up  till  last  March,  and  tbe^  are  still  oomlng  np. 


[It  would  ba  impoBiible  to  preserve  Uie  seedlings  of  show 
Anrienlas  in  the  open  border,  their  great  enemjr  bdng  damp, 
•ltd  in  winter  probably  all  wonid  perish ;  but  Alpines  inll  with 
aare  so  Uvs  in  a  dry  and  favoured  spot.  I  saw  some  very  fine 
plants  the  other  day  taken  up  from  the  open  border,  bnt  I  have 
no  personal  eiperience  of  them,  save  that  some  old  plants 
which  I  have  planted  ont  have  perished. — D.,  Deal,] 


from  the  merit  due  to  Oapt.  Ashby'e  gardener,  allow  me  to 
state  that  on  the  9th  ot  April,  IBGl,  I  was  awarded  a  certificate 
of  cammeadation  for  a  dish  of  Elruge  Nectarines  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  that  they  were  ripe  in 
the  last  week  ot  March,  bnt  had  been  retarded  in  a  oool  house 
to  keep  them  fur  the  meeting.  I  may  add  that  at  the  same 
Ume  I  also  had  some  Peaebes  ripe,  but  as  they  were  required 


FLOWERS  FOR  OUR  BORDERS.— No.  32. 

(EHOTHBKA  SIPABU.-'BiTH.BUn  Svsnse  Puxun. 
Unsih  the  incorrect  name  ol  (E.  prostrata  this  pretty  dwarf 
Evening  Primroee  is  now  somewhat  generally  known ;  and 
though  its  flowers  are  smaller  and  less  showy  than  those  of 
some  other  species,  we  have  no  donbt  that  its  hardiness,  free- 
flowering  habit,  and  espeoially  the  extreme  neatness  of  its 
foliage,  will  conse  It  to  ruik  among  the  most  asefal  of  tbe  tribe. 
It  seams  to  sneoeed  in  any  good  garden  soil. 


(Enotlisn  rlfada. 

It  is  a  near  ally  of  the  polymorphous  spedes  <E.  fratioosa, 
some  form  of  which  Is  to  be  met  with  in  most  gardens,  and 
resembles  that  species  in  its  Inflorescence,  bat  is  of  weaker 
habit  of  growth,  and  differs  in  its  narrower  and  more  elongated 
foliage,  as  well  as  in  the  distinctly  stalked  fiowars  and  seed 
vess^.  Thongb  popnlailj  known  as  an  Evening  Primroee, 
its  flowers  are  diurnal,  as  in  the  oase  of  msny  other  species 
of  this  genus,  and  remun  expanded  several  days.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  this  speaiea  is  described  as  biennial  by  American 
botanists,  though  so  far  as  oar  observation  has  gone  the  plant 
onltivated  onder  this  name  in  England  is  certainly  pereniual. 

When  first  iutroduoed  it  was  mneb  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr.  D.  Beaton  as  a  yellow  bedding  plant,  its  prostrate 
growth  Tendering  it  very  suitable  for  an  edging  to  beds  of 
t^er  plants ;  bnt  the  duration  of  its  bloom  is  by  no  meana 
eo-eqnal  with  that  of  the  plants  nsnally  employed  aa  bedders , 
and  of  late  years  this  spedes  has  been  mostly  confined  to  the 
mixed  border.  Though  naturally  more  or  less  proonmbent, 
it  may,  it  thoaght  deiurable,  be  tied-up,  and  will  than  form  a 
bush  1}  to  3  feet  high.  It  is  easily  propagated  1^  cuttings, 
division,  or  by  aeeds,  and  when  pegged  down  the  uioota  root 
freely. — {W.  Thomf$'m'$  Engliih  Fltmier  Qarden,  Bniitd  by 
the  Author.) 

BsD-Lunnia  Biana. — Will  you  allow  me  to  odd  my  teeti- 
mony  to  that  of  Mr.  Bnrgess  in  favour  of  red-leading  seeds 
before  sowing  ?  I  have  for  the  last  two  seasons  adopted  the 
plan  precisely  as  described  by  Mr.  Bargees  in  your  Journal  of 
April  SOth,  and  with  the  most  oomplete  SDOoeaa,  for  whereas 
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fonnerly  I  had  whole  rows  of  Peas,  Ac,  devoured  by  mice,  I 
BOW  never  lose  a  single  seed.-~J.  G.  B.  Knight,  Danbury, 


MR.  W.  PAUL'S  SHOW  OP  ROSES. 

This  year  Mr.  W.  Paul  has  chosen  the  Crystal  Palaee  for 
his  annual  display ;  and  on  the  site  of  the  tropical  depart- 
ment, which  was  burnt  down,  he  has  brought  together  under 
a  large  tent  a  very  extensive  and  well-arranged  exhibition. 
Roses,  of  coarse,  are  the  great  feature,  bnt  Pahns,  Ferns,  and 
other  fine-foliaged  plants  are  jadioionsly  introduced,  along 
with  an  abundance  of  Zonal  Pelargoninms  of  various  classes. 
The  whole  arrangement  is  tasteful,  the  staging  not  being  in 
harsh  straight  lines  but  curved  at  the  comers,  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  fountain  surrounded  with  rockwork,  dwarf  Palms, 
and  at  regular  distances  plants  of  Princess  Beatrice  Rose.  Of 
older  kinds  there  are  grand  specimens  of  Charles  Lawson 
(several  of  these),  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  John  Hopper,  Coeur  de 
Lion,  President,  Elizabeth  Vigneron,  La  Beine,  Anna  Alexieff, 
Beauty  of  "Waltham,  Victor  Verdier,  and  many  more.  On 
other  specimens  are  blooms  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
beauty ;  of  such  we  especially  noted  Princess  Christian,  Mar- 
quise de  Castellane,  Paul  N6ron,  Baroness  BothsohUd,  Madame 
Charles  Verdier,  and  many  beautiful  Tea  varieties.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  several  stands  containing  some  of  the  finest 
trusses  ever  exhibited,  one  box  of  Mar6ohal  Niel  alone  being 
conspicuous  by  its  rich  golden  hue. 

Of  the  newer  varieties  Princess  Christian  and  Princess  Bea- 
trice have  long  ere  this  fully  established  their  reputation. 
Peach  Blossom  has  been  noticed  in  recent  reports ;  and  Fire- 
brand, dark  maroon  crimson  with  a  glowing  red  centre,  is  here 
large  and  very  telling ;  and  so  is  Star  of  WalUiam,  a  fine  deep 
oarmine,  and  which  is  dazzling  in  colour.  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
toe  represented  in  numerous  groups :  Bemus,  white,  with  a 
lake  eye,  is  noticeable  for  its  fine  form  and  habit ;  and  Paul 
Piy,  magenta,  with  a  white  eye,  for  its  brilliant  colour.  With 
these  are  several  fine  Tricolors,  as  Countess  of  Flanders  and 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  W.  Paul  on  the  opportune  time  which 
he  selected  for  his  exhibition,  aUdi  which  enabled  His  Lnperial 
Majesty  the  Czar  to  see  what  English-grown  Boses  really  are, 
and  we  hope  that  many  more  wUI,  ere  it  close  on  Saturday 
next,  visit  an  exhibition  which  fully  sustains  Mr.  Paul's  well- 
earned  reputation. 


THE   NATIONAL   AURICULA   SOCIETTS  SHOW 

AT  MANCHESTER. 

Thb  above  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Society's  Show  on  April  28th. 

The  exhibition  of  Auriculas  was  very  good,  and  a  great  many 
fine  flowers  were  there  from  the  twenty-one  competitors.  Some 
of  us  had  feared  beine  rather  late,  but  a  week  or  more  of  unsea- 
eonably  hot  weather  Drought  the  backward  collections  well  up. 
Those,  however,  suffered  a  good  deal  who,  like  myself,  had  many 
plants  in  fine  bloom  before  the  high  temperature  set  in.  It 
caught  a  great  number  of  mine  at  their  best  and  drove  them 
beyond  it.  There  was  no  keeping  them  cool  even  in  north- 
aspect  frames. 

In  Polyanthuses  the  strength  of  the  bloom  was  over,  the 
trusses  being  in  many  cases  the  later  ones  that  follow  the  chief. 
However,  the  blooms  were  fair  for  the  season,  the  Polyanthus 
being  such  a  light  sleeper  in  the  winter  rest  that  anything  like 
an  open  season  brings  it  into  bloom  quite  before  the  Auricula. 
Most  of  mine  were  in  fine  order  at  the  end  of  March. 

The  names  of  the  winning  flowers  show  a  rich  variety  in  culti- 
vation among  the  northern  growers.  Established  favourites, 
such  as  Colonel  Taylor  in  green  edges,  George  Lightbody  in 
greys,  and  Smiling  Beauty  in  white  edges,  have  been  strongly 
Brought  forward. 

Some  new  flowers  will  by-and-bye  be  coming  to  run  the  old 
stagers  very  hard.  If  Traill's  Prince  of  Greens— one  of  his  last 
— ^had  but  a  better-coloured  tube  no  green-edge  would  stand 
against  it.  It  is  a  noble  plant  in  habit  and  m  truss,  and  the 
three  trusses  I  had  of  it  stood  out  grandly  on  the  stages ;  pips  all 
alike  good,  but  tube  greenish. 

Traill's  Anna,  a  seedling  from  Booth's  Freedom,  is  a  yw^  fine 
flort  if  it  can  be  made  into  a  plant.  Habit  difficult,  like  tnat  of 
its  parent.    A  capital  green  edge. 

In  the  winners  among  single  greys  we  have  one  of  the  new 
comers  leading  the  class.  I  have  seen  George  Leno  beat  the 
celebrated  George  Lightbody  in  private,  and  now  it  has  proved 
itself  in  public  in  competition  with  Lancashire  Hero  and  Mr. 
Headly's  Great  Grey.  The  flower  is  strikingly  brilliant  in  all 
properties.    Rose-leaf  petal  like  George  Lightbody,  lively  rich 


black  body  colour,  splendid  paste,  and  tube  tolerable  and  inferior 
to  the  two  I  name  with  it.  Strong  trusses  from  a  healthy  but 
small-growing  plant  which  in  winter  goes  down  to  a  mere  leaf 
or  two. 

Alex.  Meiklejohn  is  a  very  distinct  erey  edge.  A  keen  critic, 
seeing  my  pUmfc,  said  over  it,  "  Well  done,  George  Lightbody," 
which  speaks'  to  the  character  it  was  in.  It  is  a  Scotch  fiower 
hardly  known  across  the  border  yet.  The  raising  of  Auriculas 
from  seed  goes  on  sixongly  among  us  hare,  and  from  several 
growers  carefully  crossing  the  best  varieties  extant  something 
better  than  the  present  best  may  in  time  be  looked  for. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  worth  of  very  great  care 
and  judgment  in  selecting  parents  for  seedling  Auriculas. 

PBIZX  LIST — ^AUBICULAS. 

Class  A. — Six  disnmilarf  one  in  each  of  the  clasaee, — First, 
B.  Lord  with  Complete,  George  Lightbody,  Colonel  Taylor, 
Apollo  (Hudson),  Begular,  Blackbird;  second,  F.  D.  Homer 
with  Smilinc[  Beauty,  Bolivar,  Lord  Palmerston,  Meteor  Flag, 
Alex.  Meiklejohn,  King  Eoflee  (seedling  F.  D.  Horaer) ;  third, 
H.  Wilson  with  George  Lightbody,  Meteor  Flag.Colonel  Taylor, 
Blackbird,  Maria,  Smiling  Beauty;  fourth,  £i.  Elliott  with 
Complete,  Imperator,  Privateer,  Mrs.  Smith,  Bolivar,  Smiling 
Beauty. 

Class  B. — Four  diaaimilaTf  one  in  each  claae. — First,  B.  Lord 
with  George  Lightbody,  Colonel  Ta;^lor,  Earl  Grosvenor,  Meteor 
Flag ;  second,  r,  D.  Homer  wit^  Smiling  Beauty,  Colonel  Taylor, 
Complete,  Smith's  Garland;  third,  H.  Wilson  with  George 
Lightbody,  Colonel  Taylor,  Regular,  Meteor  Flag;  fourth,  A. 
Barker  with  Gheorge  Lightbody,  Colonel  Taylor,  Taylor's  Incom- 
parable, Lord  Lome. 

Class  C.—Pair«.— First,  F.  D.  Homer  with  Smiling  Beauty 
and  Charles  Brown ;  second,  Benjamin  Simonite  with  Lanca- 
shire Hero  and  Lord  Lome ;  third,  A.  Barker  with  Lancashire 
Hero  and  Pizarro ;  fourth,  B.  Lord  with  George  Lightbody  and 
Lord  Palmerston. 

Class  'D.—Qreen  edges.— -Vtemium,  E.  Elliott  with  Imperator ; 
first.  Dr.  Foster  with  Booth's  Freedom;  second,  F.  D.  Horaer 
with  Prince  of  Greens ;  third,  B.  Lord  with  Iniperator ;  fourth, 
B.  Lord  with  Traill's  Anna ;  fifth,  B.  Lord  with  Prince  of  Wales ; 
sixth,  F.  D.  Homer  with  Lancashire  Hero;  seventh,  F.  D. 
Homer  with  John  Bright;  eighth,  Benjamin  Simonite  with 
Seedling. 

Class  jS. — Chreyedqea. — ^Premium,  J.  Walker  with  George 
Leno;  firsts  J.  Jftowland  with  Lancashire  Hero;  second,  J. 
Bowlimd  with  Complete ;  third,  A.  Barker  with  George  Light- 
body ;  fourth,  E.  Pohlman  with  Ne  Plus  Ultra;  fifth,  A.  Barker 
with  Privateer ;  sixth,  J.  Bowlsnd  with  B.  Traill ;  seventh,  H. 
Wilson  with  Bingleader;  eighth,  E.  Elliott  with  Conqueror  of 
Europe. 

Class  F,— White  e^J^es.— Premium,  B.  Lord  with  Smilinff 
Beauty;  first,  H.  Wilson  with  Tme  Briton;  second,  B.  Lord 
with  Smiling  Beauty;  third,  F.  D.  Homer  with  Catherina; 
fourth,  B.  Lord  with  Bright  Venus :  fifth,  B.  Lord  with  Lady 
Dumaresque;  sixth.  Dr.  Foster  with  Taylor's  Glory;  seventh, 
A.  Barker  witti  Incomparable  (Taylor);  eighth,  B.  Simonite 
with  Miss  Giddings. 

Class  G.—iSsZ/s.— Premium,  J.  Bowland  with  Lord  Clvde; 
first.  Dr.  Foster  with  Pizarro ;  second.  Dr.  Foster  with  Black- 
bird ;  third,  J.  Bowland  with  Meteor  Flag ;  fourth,  B.  Simonite 
with  Lord  Lome;  fifth,  A.  Barker  wim  Formosa;  sixth,  A. 
Barker  with  Lord  Clyde ;  seventh,  Dr.  Foster  with  Vulcan ; 
eighth,  F.  D.  Homer  with  Mrs.  Sturrock. 

Class  H.— ^2pinM.— -First,  E.  Elliott  with  Oonspicna ;  second, 
J.  Wild  with  Gdiath;  third,  B.  Gorton  with  Minnie;  fourth, 
S.  Cooper  with  Prior ;  fifth,  B.  Gorton  with  John  Tenniel ; 
sixth,  a.  Gorton  with  Miss  Beed. 

POLYANTHUSES. 

Special  prigee  for  dieaimilar  pairs,  aiven  hy  S,  Cooper,  Esq,, 
Manc?iester,-^¥int,  F.  D.  Homer  with  Cheshire  Favourite  and 
Lord  Lincoln ;  second,  J.  Bowland  with  Lord  Lincoln  and  Exile ; 
third,  E.  Elliott  with  Beauty  of  England  and  Exile. 

SiTigle  Plants. — ^Premium,  J.  Bowland  with  Lord  Lincoln ; 
first,  F.  D.  Homer  with  Seedling  from  Lincoln;  second,  E. 
Elliott  with  Exile;  third,  D.  Jackson  with  Beauty  of  England; 
fourth,  D.  Jackson  with  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer;  fifth,  E.  Elliott 
with  Kingfisher ;  sixth,  E.  Elliott  with  Kingfisher ;  seventh, 
M.  Partington  with  Beauty  of  England ;  eighth,  F.  D.  Homer 
with  Lincoln. — F.  D.  Hormbb,  Kirkby  MaUeard,  Bipon^ 


THE  CLOTH  OF  GOLD  ROSE. 

MoBK  than  twenty  years  ago  I  purchased  a  plant  of  the 
beantifnl  Noisette  Bose  known  as  the  Chromatella,  or  Cloth  of 
Gold.  It  has  been  a  favourite  of  mine  ever  since,  and  al- 
though many  eompetitors  of  a  similar  colour  have  been  in- 
troduced, like  Mar6ehal  Niel  and  Isabella  Spmnt,  still  our 
old  Bose  is  without  a  superior.  Like  some  oUier  varieties  of 
this  class,  the  plants  do  not  bloom  very  freely  upon  their  own 
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roots  voiU  two  or  three  yean  old,  but  then  they  make  np  for 
lost  time.  When  grafted  or  budded  apon  strong  Manetti  or 
other  free-growing  atooks,  the  plants  will  bloom  when  only  a 
few  months  old ;  but  the  novice  in  Bose  eoltnre  is  very  likely 
to  allow  sockers  to  grow  from  the  roots  of  the  stock,  thezeby 
xobbipg  the  graft  ol  snstenanoe,  soon  destroying  it.  If  a  penoa 
can  only  have  patience,  and  wait  for  a  plant  on  its  own  roots 
to  attain  age  or  shse,  he  will  be  well  lepaid  in  ahondanoe  of 
the  most  delieionsly  fragrant,  large,  pale  lemon-yellow  eoloored 
Boses,  that  the  most  enthnaiastie  admirer  of  flowers  could 
desire.  A  six-year-old  plant  of  this  old  Cloth  of  Gold  Bose 
has  been  perfaming  my  greenhouse  for  several  weeks,  and  to- 
day it  is  loaded  with  dozens  of  full-blown  flowers  and  hsJf- 
opened  buds ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  as  grand  an  ornament 
aa  one  eonld  wish  for  eonservatory  or  parlour.  If  a  person  has 
no  greenhouse  in  which  to  keep  the  plants  in  winter,  they  may 
be  bent  down  and  ooTered  with  earth,  or  dug-up  and  heeled-in, 
and  then  protected  with  coarse  litter  or  manure.— (if  m^rtcaw 
HortiaUturisL) 

MS.  JOHN  SALTEB. 

It  is  so  much  now  the  custom  to  drop  a  wreath  into  the 
grave  of  those  we  love  and  respect,  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
excused  if  metaphorically  I  do  the  same  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  has  so  recently  departed  from  among  us,  and  whose  gentle 
and  benevolent  face  we  shall  miss   from  amongst  the  few 
gatherings  of  florists  which  the  metropolis  affords— my  old  and 
valued  friend  Mr.  John  Salter.    Like  many  an  old  florist,  he 
did  not  commence  life  in  that  calling,  but  having  courted 
Flora,  he  foxmd,  as  many  a  one  has  done,  that  her  seductive 
smiles  and  winning  ways  lured  him  on  further  than  he  at  first 
intended.    I  never  knew  him  when  he  was  living  at  Versailles, 
but  I  do  know  that  his  memory  is  cherished  there  by  many 
with  whom  he  was  associated  either  in  business  or  friendship. 
When  he  removed,  after  1848,  to  England  and  settled  at  Ham* 
mersipith  he  carried  on,  as  all  florists  know,  most  successfully 
the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
treats  of  the  early  winter  in  London  to  go  round  with  him 
through  his  winter  garden,  and  get  him  to  expatiate  on  the 
beauties  of  his  favourites— a  treat  which,  however,  we  have 
missed  for  some  years,  owing  to  the  nursery  being  occupied  by 
one  of  the  numerous  railwa(jrs,  which  spare  nothing.    Besides 
the  Chrysanthemum,  Mr.  Salter  cultivated  successfully  the 
Fyrethrum  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  especially  those  with 
variegated  foliage.    Althoagh  he  had  retired  from  business  he 
still  took  an  interest  in  all  pertaining  to  hortieultni«,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society.    And  now  he  is  gone  from  us.    Of  the  many  men  I 
have  known  there  were  few  who  more  thoroughly  seemed  to  me 
to  fulfil  the  wish  to  "  hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed  ;*'  and  I 
think  if  I  had  to  select  a  wreath  of  flowers  to  place  on  his  grave 
I  should  like  it  to  be  made  of  one  that  would  thoroughly  ex- 
press his  worth—"  Golden  John  Salter."— D.,  DeaL 

To  the  above  notiee  of  the  demise  of  this  esteemed  veteran 
we  will  merely  add  a  few  facts  as  to  tlie  career  of  one  of  the 
kindest  and  gentlest  of  men,  and  one  to  whom  Chrysanthemum 
growers  are  indebted  for  the  present  perfection  of  that  flower. 

John  Salter,  who  was  bom  on  January  27th,  1798,  com- 
menced his  horticultural  career  as  an  amateur  at  Shepherd's 
Bush,  near  London.  Softwooded  and  herbaceous  plants  were 
always  his  favourites.  Auriculas,  Bannnouluses,  Dahlias,  and 
English  Iris  he  ooltivated  with  snooess.  Boses  then  flourished 
near  London,  and  he  took  several  jpumeys  to  France  to  i^o- 
cure  new  varieties.  Aim^e  Vibert  and  Jaune  Desprez  opened 
their  first  flowers  in  this  country  in  bis  garden. 

In  the  year  1838  he  removed  to  Versailles,  near  Paris,  and 
there  founded  an  establishment  for  the  sale  of  Englieh  flowers. 
Dahlias  were  but  little  grown  in  France.  Such  varieties  aa 
Striata  Formosissima  were  looked  upon  by  our  French  frienda 
as  florioultural  wonders.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Chrysanthemum  firat  oooupied  his  attention.  The  Chinese 
varieties  were  then  growing  at  Chiswiok,  and  his  friend  the 
late  Dr.  Lindley  gave  him  plants  of  all  that  could  be  spared. 
They  succeeded  well  at  Versailles,  and  he  soon  had  the  plea- 
sure of  raising  King  of  Crimsons,  Annie  Salter,  and  Madame 
Poggi.  Some  French  amateurs  near  Toulouse  also  grew  them, 
and  for  some  years  a  rivalry  was  kept  up  between  Messrs. 
Bemet,  Lebory,  and  Salter  as  to  who  ahonld  raise  the  best. 
In  1848  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  much.loved  Versailles  ; 
the  political  changes  of  that  year  rendering  his  stay  unad- 
visable,  a  prosperous  establishment  was  discontinued  and  he 


returned  to  Eugland.  Suitable  premises  having  been  found  at 
Hammersmith,  the  Versailles  nursery  took  its  rise,  and  there 
the  Chrysanthemum  was  made  the  phmt  par  excelUnee.  Queen 
of  England  was  the  leading  novelty  in  his  first  catalogue. 

Great  difficulty  having  been  experienced  in  ripening  seed 
near  London  a  remedy  was  soon  found,  and  the  best  varieties 
were  sent  to  friends  in  Italy,  the  sooth  of  France,  and  the 
Cape,  and  from  thence  he  annually  received  seed ;  and  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  autumn  eiUiibitions  at 
Hammersmith  will  remember  with  wbai  pleasure  the  seedlings 
were  shown,  and  what  pains  he  took  in  pointing  out  all  that 
were  gains,  or  likely  to  prove  so. 

The  Japanese  varieties,  introduced  in  1862  by  Mr.  Fortune^ 
were  considered  by  some  of  the  old  growers  as  worthless ;  but 
Mr.  Sidter  saw  in  them  a  new  type,  and  his  expeetalsons  were 
more  than  realised  when  the  first  seedlings  flowered.  Neariy 
all  the  varieties  now  cultivated  were  raised  by  him. 

Mr.  Salter  was  fond  of  collecting  curious  plants,  and  the 
Versailles  Nursery  was  often  called  tibe  Horticultural  Curiosity 
Shop.  Hardy  variegated  plants  he  largely  cultivated,  and 
among  them  Uie  Variegated  Lily  of  the  Valley,  exhibited  by 
him  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  1866,  attracted  muiik 
attention.  Among  herbaceous  plants,  the  single  varieties  of 
Pyrethrum  roseum  had  been  cultivated  by  him  for  some  years  v 
to  increase  the  stock,  plants  were  raised  from  seed,  and  a 
tendency  to  produce  double  flowers  having  been  observed,, 
much  attention  was  paid  to  them,  and  simultaneously  with 
some  double  ones  making  their  appearance  in  France,  he- 
raised  Alfred  Salter  and  Princess  Alexandra. 

Failing  health  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the  more 
active  duties  of  his  business,  which  was  latterly  principally  con- 
ducted by  his  son  BCr.  Alfred  Salter ;  and' in  1869,  the  Metro- 
politan District  Bailway  requiring  his  land,  he  retired,  but  not 
from  the  cultivation  of  flowers ;  he  loved  his  old  favourites  to 
the  last.  An  attack  of  paralysis  in  the  spring  of  1 873  so  much 
enfeebled  him  as  to  prevent  even  his  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Floral  Committee  of  Horticultural  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  for  many  yearn.  A  second  stroke  which  he 
had  in  May,  1874,  proved  fatal,  and  after  three  weeks  of  almost 
total  unconsciousness  he  peacefully  fell  asleep,  on  the  lOtb 
Inst.,  at  the  age  of  76. 


BOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

Umquestionablt  the  best  Show  we  have  had  at  the  Begent^a 
Park  for  some  years  was  that  held  yesterday.  The  arrangementy 
as  usual,  in  the  large  tent  was  extremely  effective ;  the  plants^ 
to  which  the  Show  was  confined,  were  exquisite  in  their  fresh- 
ness, for  the  most  part  specimens  of  high  cultivation,  and,  what 
is  of  no  small  consequence  in  such  an  exhibition,  there  were 
very  few  to  which  exception  could  be  taken.  We  have  only 
space  for  a  brief  review. 

The  stove  and  greenhouse  classes  presented  very  little  diflei*' 
ence  in  the  kinds  of  plants  shown  from  previous  exhibitions.  It 
is  high  time  something  fresh  should  be  imported  into  Uiem  te 
give  an  interest,  for  one  grows  weary  of  the  same  plants  year 
after  year.  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  WiUdns,  Esq..  and  Mr. 
Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkesyard  Park, oarriad 
off  the  chief  honours  for  twelve  with  specimens  which  did  then& 
much  credit ;  whilst  in  the  class  for  six  the  positions  were  re- 
versed, the  competition  in  both  cases  being  close.  In  the  nur- 
serymen's classes  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  and  Mr.  WiUiama 
carried  off  the  chief  prizes. 

Of  Orchids  Mr.  Ward  sent  good  groups  of  nine  and  aiz,  in. 
each  case  taking  the  first  place;  while  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to 
B.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  The  Poles,  Ware,  wsa  second  in  the  lafttar 
class  with,  amone  others,  large  Vandas  and  Phaisnopsis  Ludde- 
manniana.  The  beet  specimen  Orchid  (nurserymen)  was  Aeridee 
Fieldingii  from  Mr.  Williams;  from  amateurs  a  variety  of 
Cattleya  Mossi«  from  Mr.  Jsmes,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Waloon, 
Esq.,  Isleworth ;  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  J.  Bud^ett,  Esq.,  EaUag 
Park,  being  second  with  a  fine  mass  of  Oncidium  sphacelatem 
majus.  From  Mr.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Marriott^  Dovm 
House,  Blandford,  came  a  fine  specimen  of  Dendrobiuna  Fal* 
coneri,  bearing  a  profusion  of  its  beautiful  blossoms. 

For  Boses  in  pots,  botii  large  and  small  specimens^  the 
honours  were  divided  between  Messrs.  Turner  and  Paul  &  Sod» 
the  former  being  first  for  six,  tiie  latter  for  nine,  and  Mr.  Turner 
sgain  first  for  twenty ;  and  where  the  one  was  not  first  the  other 
was  a  good  second,  the  specimens  in  all  oases  being  of  the 
highest  merit.  We  also  noticed  an  excellent  group  tBota 
Mr.  Teny,  of  Youngsbury. 

Azaleas  were  altogether  better  than  at  the  Palace  Show,  but 
not  what  they  were  some  years  ago.  Messrs.  Child,  Williams^ 
Lane,  J.  Wheeler,  Ivery,  and  Turner,  well  deserved  their  places 
in  the  prize  list.    Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Messrs.  Jacksen 
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•ad  Mozse  took  sdveral  prizes  for  well-flowered  Heatfas ;  whilst 
of  Pelar|[omiim8  by  far  the  best  were  those  from  Mr.  Ward,  in 
whose  nine  Rob  Boy,  Patroness,  Lady  Canning,  Rose  Celestial, 
and  Warrior  were  espeoially  good.  Palms,  Exotio  Ferns,  and 
fine-foliaged  plants  were  amplv  represented,  those  from  Mr. 
Williams  being  large  and  remarkably  fine  specimens.  We  may 
note  of  the  first  his  Livistonas,  Cooos  Weddeliana,  Phosnico- 
^horinm  seohellamm,  and  of  the  second  his  Gleiohenias ;  whilst 
«f  the  last  he  had  many  noble  specimens.  Amongamateors.  for 
flne-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Barclay,  Bsq., 
Lieyton,  was  first  with  an  exoeliisnt  half-dozen,  in  which  were 
«  magnificent  specimen  of  Alooasia  metallioa,  and  a  yery  fine 
Oorypha  austrslis.  Mr.  Cole,  Ealing  Park,  was  an  ezoellent 
-second;  and  Mr.  Dooglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  BoUnson,  Moont 
Pleasant,  a  good  third. 

Mr.  James  and  Messrs.  Bobson,  of  Isleworth,  also  Messrs. 
Jac^EBon,  of  Kingston,  sent  excellent  gronps  of  herbaceons  Cal- 
^leoiartas;  Mr.  Tomer,  Tulips ;  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  new 
plants,  especially  noticeable  among  which  were  the  whitcrspatbed 
Anthorivm  Williamsu,  Amaryllis  virginalis,  a  striking  white 
kind,  Adiantam  gracillimixm,  noticed  last  week,  &c.  Messrs 
B.  G.  Henderson  sent  seedling  Mimuloses  and  some  other  new 
plants;  and  Mr.  B.  Smith,  of  WoroeMer,  a  collection  of  JapazMse 
Aoers  and  one  of  ornamental  Oaks,  which  were  very  interesting. 


FLORENCE  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTUBAL 
EXHIBITION  AND  BOTANICAL  CONGRESS. 

Tbb  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  11th  inst.,in  the  building 
which  has  been  «teeted  for  the  new  markets.  The  building 
inay  be  said  to  eonsist  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  and  ooyers  a 
space  about  380  feet  long  by  270  broad.  On  entering  it  from 
theYia  Chiara  we  find  the  area  laid  out  in  groups  round  a 
large  basin  of  water,  from  the  oentte  of  which  a  jet  40  to 
SO  feet  in  height  is  kept  constantly  playing.  This  is  a  feature 
we  haye  never  seen  in  any  of  the  previous  International  Ex< 
faibitions,  and  we  would  commend  it  as  a  suggestion  to  be 
-followed  wherever  practicable  on  future  occasions.  It  has  the 
effect  of  giving  life  and  aetion,  in  contrast  to  the  calm  repose 
which  is  associated  with  the  surrounding  groups  of  plants, 
«nd  is  certainly  much  more  efCeotive  than  the  nuserable  at- 
tempts at  waterfalls  which  we  have  seen  made  at  some  of  ^e 
fnrevious  exhibitions  we  have  visited. 

At  the  extreme  end  facing  the  entrance  there  is  a  rather 
extensive  and  well-constructed  piece  of  rockwork'  formed  of 
masses  of  tufa,  which  is  found  plentifully  in  the  Apennine 
Mountains  close  by ;  and  this  is  surmounted  with  fine  speci- 
mens of  Magnolia  grandifiora  20  feet  high,  Tacoas,  Dasylirions, 
Phormiums,  and  Azaleas,  behind  which  there  is  a  cascade  with 
a  fcdl  of  8  01 10  feet.  The  centre  in  front  of  the  fountain  is 
occupied  with  a  large  oval  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
building,  and  this  is  filled  with  small  plants  of  Azalea  indiea, 
such  as  one  sees  in  the  Belgian  exhibitions,  but  they  do  not 
furnish  such  a  blaze  of  colour  from  the  almost  equal  admixture 
of  leaves  and  flowers.  To  some  this  may  be  more  agreeable 
than  the  excess  of  colour  which  is  prevalent  in  our^exUbitions 
of  Azaleas  at  home. 

Flanking  these,  and  forming  groups  round  the  iron  oolunms 
that  support  the  nave,  are  splendid  specimens  of  fine-foliaged 
plants  sent  by  Prince  Demidoff  from  his  villa  at  Florence,  and 
the  Marquis  Oorsi-Salviati,  on  the  right ;  and  those  on  the  left 
«re  supplied  from  the  garden  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  EUistory 
'  «nd  of  the  city  of  Florence.  Just  beyond  the  fountain,  and 
between  it  and  the  rockwork  already  mentioned,  are  two  groups 
of  well-bloomed  Azaleas  backed-up  with  good  specim^i  Cya- 
theas,  Philodendrons,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  and  interspersed 
among  them  were  Azaleas. 

On  the  left,  beyond  these  groups,  and  under  the  left  aisle, 
there  are  three  glazed  pavilions  erected  for  the  more  tender 
plants,  to  which  we  shaU  again  refer,  and  these  are  surrounded 
by  sinuous  banks  of  fine-loUaged  and  fiowering  plants  supplied 
hj  M.  Dallidre,  of  Ghent.  In  a  corresponding  position  under 
the  right  aisle  there  is  Neptune  blowing  water  out  of  a  conk 
flhell,  and  surrounded  with  a  group  of  fine-foliaged  and  flower- 
ing plants,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  towering  specimen  of 
a  hybrid  Rhododendron  arboreum,  very  large  cylindrical  speci- 
mens of  Hoya  camosa  and  Stephanotis  floribunda.  This 
group  also  contains  large  specimens  of  Polygala  altemifoEa 
and  a  Ealmia  latifolia  of  very  large  size,  which  one  would  have 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Knaphill  had  it  not  been  that  it 
bore  a  ticket  intimating  that  it  had  been  grown  in  the  garden 
of  Count  Boaturlin  since  April,  1834..  Here  also  is  a  fine 
group  furnished  by  M.  Linden,  of  Ghent  and  Brussels. 

We  were  pleased  to  see  that  British  horticulture  was  not  un- 


represented, Messrs.  Veitoh  A  Sons  being  present  with  a  selsot 
collection  of  Pitoher-plants  and  a  nice  coiisction  of  rantisB. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  Exhibition  in  the  great 
central  hall ;  but  there  are  two  annexes  in  which  are  exhibited 
miscellaneous  objects,  such  as  fruits  dried  and  fresh,  dried 
plants,  botanical  and  horticultural  plates  and  books,  woods  of 
various  kinds,  terra-cotta  figures,  bee  hives  and  honey ;  and 
in  the  open  spaoes  collections  of  herbaceous  and  other  hardy 
plants,  implements,  and  structures,  all  of  which  we  shall  xefer 
to  in  our  oofltinuation  of  the  report  next  week. 

Thb  paragraph  we  give  above  would  have  appeared  last  week 
if  the  Italian  post  were  as  rapid  as  that  in  England ;  it  was 
written  before  the  arrangements  were  completed,  and  while  the 
space  outside  of  the  building  was  in  incomprehensible  confusion. 
At  an  eady  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  day,  however, 
the  whole  had  an  aspect  of  order  and  completeness  of  arrange- 
ment which  the  naianagers  of  similar  exhibitions  in  this  country 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  Although  complaints  had  been 
made  by  the  executive  that  exhibitors  were  late  in  wiaking 
their  entries,  it  could  not  be  said  that  on  the  morning  of  tlxe 
opening  tbey  retarded  in  any  way  the  programme  of  the  day. 
By  eight  o*dock  the  place  was  in  perfect  order,  and  nothing 
remained  to  be  done  before  the  arrival  of  &e  King  at  ten,  but 
to  lay  down  carpets  and  finish  other  decorations  which  are 
necessary  on  occasions  when  Royalty  is  present.  It  would  be 
well  if  our  exhibitors  were  to  practise  similar  promptitude,  and 
then  there  would  not  be  the  numerous  complaints  of  faulty 
grouping  and  bad  placing  which  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
hear  of. 

Tbe  first  impression  on  snteriBg  the  building  was  a  sense 
of  SBoptiiiess  from  the  great  height  of  the  nave,  and  from 
the  centre  area  being  occupied  with  masses  ot  dwarf  plants, 
which  are  elevated  not  more  than  4  feet  in  the  highest 
part,  And  the  sides  being  filled  with  the  larger  plants,  such  as 
Palms  and  Pandanuses.  The  great  height  of  the  building  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plants  reminded  us  of  the  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  the  same  effect  is  produced ; 
but  if  the  plimts  had  been  raised  artificially  much  higher  than 
they  were,  so  as  to  have  shortened  the  space  between  them  and 
the  roof,  the  elevation  would  have  beisn  too  great,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  plants  would  have  hem  sacrificed  through  being 
so  much  above  the  eye. 

The  method  of  arrangement  here  was  that  which  we  have  long 
observed  to  be  the  provident  one  on  the  Continent.  It  matters 
not  whether  it  be  the  grouping  of  a  fiower  show,  the  arrange- 
ment of  clocks  and  candelabra  on  a  chimneypiece,  or  the  setting- 
out  of  a  console  table ;  the  lowest  objects  are  always  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  the  highest  on  the  outside.  Look  at  the 
chimneypiece  of  any  English  household,  and  you  will  find  it 
quite  the  contrary.  Look  at  our  horticultural  exhibitions,  and 
you  will  find  the  tallest  plants  are  generally  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  or  space  where  they  are  held.  The  large 
tents  at  South  Kensington  are  an  exception  to  this,  for  there 
the  centre  is  hollow  and  the  sides  elevated ;  but  in  the  gene- 
rality of  exhibition  tents  there  will  be  found  a  high  stftge 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  centre,  with  a  passage  and 
low  table  on  either  side  of  it.  This  is  what  we  have  always 
seen  at  the  Orystid  Palaoe.  We  express  no  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  preferable  way,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  advo- 
cates found  to  justify  both. 

This  feeling  of  voidness  was,  however,  soon  dispelled,  for  the 
constant  playing  of  the  high  fountain  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  the  rockwork  and  waterfall  behind,  speedily  attracted  the 
eye,  and  it  was  gradually  carried  round  to  the  fine  groups  which 
embellished  the  sides  and  led  up  to  the  picturesque  arrangement 
whidEi  occupied  tiie  side  aisles. 

Before  proceeding  to  remark  upon  the  groups  in  detail  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  that  they  were  all  edged  round  with  pieces 
of  tufa  a  foot  high,  the  interstices  between  which  were  filled 
with  sphagnum,  and  the  top  very  prettily  planted  with  flower- 
ing plants,  among  which  the  most  strikuig  were  th^  beautiful 
and  very  effective  Ixia  crooata,  Deutzia  gracilis,  the  charming 
little  Rose  de  Meaux  or  Pompone  as  the  French  generally  call 
it,  Pansies,  Cinerarias,  small  Draconas,  Alstromerias,  striped 
CoTculigo,  Mimulus  guttata,  and  similar  plants.  This  edging 
looked  well,  and  was  a  good  oontraet  io  the  unifoim  greea  of 
the  flne-foliaged  plants,  which  are  so  prevaloit. 

Having  given  already  a  descriptipn  of  the  general  arrangement^ 
we  shaU  no^  proceed  to  examine  the  collections  and  groups 
more  in  detail. 

OntheriiUi,HSweente  edbhcbulJIIrg/bc  fi  st  object  to  which 
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we  were  attracted  was  aver^fine  specimen  of  Basons  androgynns 
in  a  tnb,  trained  in  cylindzical  shape,  about  25  feet  high.  It  was 
remarkably  well  grown,  and,  standing  apart  as  it  did,  stood 
ont  in  a  prominent  position.  Then  we  had  the  magnificent 
group  of  Frince  Demiaoff,  containing  a  collection  of  Palms  snch 
as  are  rarely  to  be  seen.  Among  these  were  Gorypha  aastralis, 
Areca  rubra,  Cocos  australis,  a  splendid  Seaforthia  elegans, 
Areoa  Veraohaffelti  and  lutescens.  Phoenix  daotylifera,  Phoenix 
dactylifera  sylvestris,  Phoenix  spmosa,  Brahia  dulcis,  Caryota 
urens,  and  Pritchardia  pacifica.  Interspersed  among  these  were 
noble  specimens  of  DMylirion  serratifohum,  and  D.  longifolium, 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Cycas  rcToluta,  Lettsea  gemini- 
folia,  and  Hechtia  planifolia.  We  idso  observed  ygt^  tall  plants 
of  Draciena  arborea,  Coccoloba  Blumei,  Agnostus  sinuata,  and 
Baoksia  serrata.  Altogether  this  was  a  fine  collection,  and  the 
plants  were  well  grown,  and  correctly  as  well  as  distinctly 
named.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  fine  plant  of  Brownia 
grandioeps,  which  towered  up  among  the  Pfums,  riyalling  in 
height  the  lofty  Oaryota  urens,  and  crested  with  a  plume  of  its 
delicate  feathery-looking  pinnate  young  leaves. 

The  next  we  came  to  was  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  Gorsi- 
Salviati,  to  whom  we  are  personally  indebted  for  many  kind- 
nesses and  attentions  received  during  the  Exhibition.  This 
occupied  a  space  equal  to  that  filled  by  Prince  Demidoff,  but  the 
plants  though  more  varied  were  not  so  large,  yet  they  con- 
tributed very  importantly  to  the  effect  of  the  Exhibition.  Here 
there  were  fine  plants  of  Gycas  revoluta,  Gooos  oleracea  and 
australis,  Gorypha  australis^  Phoenix  dactylifera,  Ghamsedorea 
elegans,  Bhapis  flabelliformis,  Carludovioa  palmata,  Pandanus 
furcatus,  Stmitzia  angusta,  Pandanus  utins,  and  Seaforthia 
elegans.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  8.  di  Gonti-  Sslviati  exhibited 
a  fine  group  of  Ferns,  oonsisting  of  excellent  plants  of  Gibotium 
Schiedei,  U.  speotabile,  -and  G.  princeps,  Lomaria  oycadiefolia, 
Alsophila  contaminans,  Gyathea  deiJbata,  and  G.  funebris,  Di- 
plazium  arborescens,  Asplenium  nidus-avis,  and  Dioksonia 
arborescens :  but  perhaps  the  gem  of  the  Ferns  was  an  enormous 
mass  of  Todea  africana  in  a  pot  4^  feet  in  diameter  and  8^  feet 
hi«rh.  The  mass  itself  stood  8  feet  high,  and  was  8  feet  6  inches 
wide. 

There  were  also  some  very  handsome  Tree  Ferns  exhibited  by 
Gav.  Sen.  Emanuele  Fenzi,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
Bach  as  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Gyathea  dealbata,  Balantium  ant- 
arctioum,  and  a  fine  mass  of  Todea  barbara,  the  stipes  of  which 
was  over  2  feet  high  and  2ifeet  in  diameter. 

Gorresponding  with  the  Buscus  on  the  right  we  had  on  the 
left  of  the  centre  area  a  fine  specimen  of  Gocos  oleracea  from  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Florence.  The  earthenware  pot 
in  which  this  was  ^own  was  worthv  of  notice,  it  being  6  feet 
high,  and  4  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  top,  a  size  which  we  in 
England  never  dream  of. 

The  collection  from  the  Museum  of  National  History  of  Flo- 
rence was  a  rich  one,  containing  some  very  fine  and  well-grown 
specimens,  among  which  were  Elais  guineensis,  Livistonia 
Skinneri,  Arenga  obtusifolia,  Pandanus  odoratissimus,  Latania 
borbonica  and  rubra,  Areca  rubra,  (Enocarpus  filamentosus, 
Acrocomia  sclerooarpa,  Ghamsedorea  Schlediana,  Sabal  umbracu- 
lifera,  Geratozamia  mexicana,  Encephalartos  caner,  Gycas  revo- 
luta, Rhynchospermam  jasminoides,  TupidanthuB  calyptratns, 
Pandanus  utilis,  Pandanus  javaniouB  fol.  var.,  and  these  were 
interspersed  with  flowering  Azaleas,  Dracaenas  with  coloured 
foliage,  and  other  plants  of  a  similar  character  to  give  colour  and 
brightness  to  a  mass  which  would  otherwise  have  been  heavy 
and  sombre. 

There  were  some  very^  fine  plants  in  the  collection  sent  from 
the  garden  of  the  Municipality  of  Florence,  among  which  were 
most  notable  fine  specimens  of  Pandanus  odoratissimus,  Also- 
phila australis,  Monstera  deliciosa,  or  as  it  was  called  Dra- 
oontium  pertusum,  Dracsena  fraigrans,  Alocasia  odora,  Gocooloba 
excoriata,  Ginnamomum  albiflorum,  Antidesma  alexiteria, 
Goffea  arabica,  and  a  large  Ficus  elastica. 

Immediately  adjoining^  this  collection  there  was  a  fine  group 
of  Ferns  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  including  good  specimens  of 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  Todea  rivularis,  Gyathea  dealbata,  Gi- 
botiom  princeps,  and  Alsophila  aastralis. 

These  were  the  most  prominent  features  which  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  nave,  and  we  shall  now  simply  note  some  of  the 
leading  plants  and  special  objects  that  were  to  be  met  within  the 
Exhibition.  To  describe  in  detail  the  whole  of  the  objects  ex- 
hibited would  be  useless  labour  to  ourselves  and  tedious  to  our 
readers.  In  this  as  in  all  other  exhibitions  of  the  kind  there 
were  numerous  things  which  helped  to  give  effect  and  to  make  up 
the  whole,  which,  when  examined  in  detail,  had  no  individufd 
interest.  We  shall  therefore  without  any  particular  order  make 
note  of  the  various  things  as  we  met  with  them ;  and  here  we 
may  remark  that  the  absence  of  any  catalogue  on  the  third  day 
after  the  opening  was  a  great  deprivation. 

Let  us  begin  first  with  the  new  plants.  Here  it  was  that  our 
own  countrymen,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Souf,  of  Ghelsea,  and  Dr. 
David  Moore,  of  Dublin,  were  to  be  found.  The  former  exhibited  a 
collection  of  all  the  n^w  things  for  which  they  had  from  time  t> 


time  received  certificates  at  the  meetings  and  exhibitions  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  i>a8t  season ;  and  especi- 
ally a  collection  of  Pitcher-plants,  which  attracted  great  at- 
tention from  the  viritors.  These  were  Nepenthes  Hookeri, 
N.  distillatoria,  N.  ampuUaoea  variegata,  N.  hybrida,  N.  hybrids 
maculata,  and  N.  Sedeni,  the  three  latter  hybrids  raised  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  between  N.  distillatoria  and  a  species 
from  Borneo.  The  other  plants  were  Dieffenbachia  Bausei, 
Dracsna  Baptisii,  Ghelsoni,  Amabilis  ma^flca  and  imperialis 
Hendersoni,  and  striatifolia ;  Groton  Weismanni,  Toungi,  and 
undulatum;  Aralia  elegantissima  and  Veitchii;  TiUandsia 
Zahnii,  AbutilonS^owianum  marmoratum,  Gypripedium  Argua, 
G.  Dominianum,  Ficus  ParceUi,  and  Epidenorum  pseud-Epi- 
dendrum.  Dr.  Moore  had  a  hybrid  Sarracenia  raised  between 
S.  flava  and  S.  Drummondi.  Its  habit  is  the  strong  free  growth 
of  S.  flava,  while  it  has  the  highly-coloured  pitchers  of  Drum- 
mondi. The  flowers  are  yellow  internally,  and  deeply  stained 
with  red  on  the  outside.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  instance 
of  hybridisation  having  been  effected  artificially  between  species- 
of  Sarraoenias ;  and  though  it  has  been  exhibited  under  the  pro- 
visional name  of  S.  hybrida,  it  would  only  be  proper  that  I)r. 
Moore's  name  should  l>e  associated  with  it,  and  that  it  be  henee> 
forth  known  as  x  Sarracenia  Moorei.  Dr.  Moore  alao  brought 
with  him  a  good  plant  of  Ouvirandra  fenestraUs,  which  appeared 
to  have  travelled  in  excellent  condition,  also  some  pluite  ot 
Gephalotus  foUicularis,  which  appeared  to  attract  much  attention. 

Mr.  Auguste  Van  Geert,  of  Ghent,  had  a  collection  of  new 
plants,  consisting  of  Pandanus  Van  Gh^ertii,  Areca  Dicksoni, 
Elentia  Fosteriana,  Gorypha  atntraUs  var.  ferruginea,  and  Goper- 
nicia  cerifera. 

Mr.  Linden,  of  Ghent,  occupied  a  large  space  with  a  coUeotiop 
of  remarkable  plants^  among  which  we  noted  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  Dracsena  glonosa  hMutifully  coloured,  Phormium  atro- 
purpureum,  Dieffenbachia  Baumanni,  Phormium  Golensoiy 
ArtooarpuB  grandis,  Dieffenbachia  Parlatorei,  Dracsena  Beali  z 
Araucaria  robusta  glauca  is  a  fine  varietv  of  excelsa,  dense  in 
habit  and  with  a  glaucous  bloom  on  the  leaves ;  Zamia  Boezll^ 
Philodendron  parimense,  and  Phyllotaeniam  Liudeni.  Mr.  Lin- 
den had  a  group  of  Acers,  including  A.  palmatum  foseo-dissec- 
tum,  palmatum  sanguineum,  atro-purpureum,  reticulatum,  and 
crispum ;  and  also  some  choice  Pcums,  of  which  Gocos  elegant- 
issima, the  only  plant  in  Europe  of  the  species,  was  the  most 
attractive  from  its  graceful  habit  and  novelty. 

M.  L.  Buchner,  of  Monaco,  exhibited  a  fine  lot  of  AraUaoeae^ 
to  which  he  appears  to  devote  especial  attention.  We  remarked 
Aralia  dentata,  trifoUata,  pulchra,  peltata,  dactylifolia,  reticu- 
lata, Sieboldi  variegata,  papvrifera,  quercifolia,  nymphsBfolia, 
digitata,  mexicana,  Incida,  heteromorpha,  parasitica,  grana- 
tensis,  Thibautii,  crasaifolia,  leptophylla,  pentaphylla  variegata, 
Osyana,  Shepherdii,  Guilfoylii,  Lindeni,  amboinensis,  and  nov»- 
zdandiffi. 

A  beautiful  group  of  Grotons  was  shown  by  Prince  Demidoff* 
which  occupied  a  lar^e  space  in  one  of  the  pavilions,  and  w» 
could  not  but  remark  m  examining  these  plants  how  much  more 
richly-coloured  the  leaves  are  than  with  us,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
greater  amount  of  light  they  receive  in  this  southern  climate. 

The  centre  of  one  of  the  pavilions  was  filled  by  a  mass  of  well- 
grown  plants  b^onging  to  Marquis  Torrigiani,  of  Florenee. 
This  produced  a  very  go<^  effect,  and  contained  some  excellently- 
grown  Grotons,  a  Phoenicophorium  sechellarum,  Areca  alba, 
and  numerouB  Dracaenas,  Galadiums,  Dieffenbachias,  and  Cypri- 
pediums. 

The  centre  of  a  corresponding  pavilion  to  the  former  was  filled 
by  plants  from  the  guraen  of  the  Marquis  Gorsi-Salviati ;  and 
here  we  observed  some  that  were  remarkably  well  grown.  Of 
these  the  most  striking  were  Anthuriam  regale,  Angiopteria 
evecta,  Dieffenbachia  gigantea,  Areca  Verschanelti,  Spherogyne 
latifolia,  and  Verschaffaltia  splendida.  In  the  same  pavilion 
the  same  nobleman  had  collections  of  Grotons,  Dracaenas, 
Marantas,  and  Orchids,  which  displayed  meritorious  cultiva- 
tion. We  especially  remarked  amon^  the  latter  a  good  specimen 
of  the  Foxbrush  (Aerides  Fieldingii),  also  Vanda  suavis,  Gat- 
tleya  amethystina,  and  G.  elegans.  Here  also  was  a  good  specie 
men  of  Adiantum  farleyense. 

In  this  same  pavilion  Mr.  Willinck,  of  Amsterdam,  had  a 
very  attractive  specimen  of  Selaginella  caesia  arborea,  a  won- 
denully  strong-growing  variety  of  this  beautiful  plant.  It  was 
6  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high,  and  glistening  beautifully  in  its 
iridescent  blue  and  green. 

There  were  not  many  Orchids  shown.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  Gattleya  Mossiae,  Vanda  tricolor,  and  G^pripediums  there 
were  few  more  than  we  have  already  noted  in  the  collections.. 
Orchids  do  not  seem  to  have  much  attraction  for  Italian  horti- 
culturists, if  we  may  judge  by  the  limited  number  to  be  met 
with  here. 

Azalea  indica  contributed  the  greatest  amount  of  colour  to 
the  Show,  and  these  were  supplied  by  Gavaliere  Gesare  Fran- 
ohetti,  Gonti  XTgolino  della  Gherardesca,  Marquis  Nicolo  Budolfi, 
and  Prince  Demidoff. 

Palms  were  in  great  abundance  besides  those  mentioned  in 
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tb6  large  isronpe  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  and  to  Mr.  Alexia 
Dallitore,  of  Ghent»  the  Exhibition  is  indebted  for  mnch  assist- 
ance in  this  respect.  Mr.  DiUliOre  had  no  less  than  forty  speci- 
men plants,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  which  must  have  been 
ooiiveyed  at  great  cost  from  such  a  distance.  Another  good  col- 
lection came  from  M.  Biviere,  Director  of  the  Experimental 
Garden  of  Hamma,  in  Algeria. 

Gactaoee  were  well  represented  by  a  splendid  collection  of 
large  plants  exhibited  by  Signer  Emmanuale  Fenzi,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Exhibition.  It  consisted  of  aboat  a  hundred 
plants,  all  very  well  grown ;  and  there  was  also  a  good  lot  from 
Dignor  Sohepp,  of  Naples. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Oranges  and  Lemons  would  be 
shown,  and  these  were  arranged  in  the  small  garden  outside  the 
bnildingf  where  they  served  as  a  screen  from  the  street.  They 
were  mainly^  from  the  Boboli  Garden,  and  there  were  some  ex- 
cellent specimens  shown  by  Sig.  Gonti  Fratelli,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken.  Boses  in  pots  appeared  in  large  quantities, 
bat  there  was  nothing  special  in  their  cultivation  to  call  for 
remark,  except  that  iSitj  would  not  have  been  considered  of 
great  merit  at  any  exhibition  in  England.  There  was  a  great 
lack  of  what  we  call  "  finish  "  about  them,  though  very  well 
bloomed. 

In  a  large  collection  of  variegated  plants  sent  by  the  Munici- 
|»ality  of  the  City  of  Florence  we  saw  nothing  but  what  is  already 
in  England.  In  a  house  adjoining  this  group  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Lepitozamia  PeroflEskianum,  exhioited  by  Conti  Angelo 
e  Niccola  Fapadopoli,  of  Venice. 

In  what  may  be  called  Flobistb'  Flowers  there  was  nothing 
calliDg  for  particular  attention,  unless,  from  our  English  point 
of  view,  to  condemn  them.  Horticulturists  in  the  south  appear 
to  make  no  pretension  to  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  and  the 
best  of  them  which  were  exhibited  at  this  Great  International 
Show  woold  have  stood  a  poor  chance  of  a  prize  at  any  local 
country  show  in  England.  Pelargoniums  and  Scarlet  Geraniums 
were  very  poorly  grown,  and  equally  poorly  shown.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  want  of  taste  displayed  in  the  training  and 
setiin^up  of  plants  for  exhibition,  and  those  objectors  to  the 
exoesstve  training  and  t^g-in  which  is  practised  on  the  plants 
exhibited  at  our  shows  in  England,  if  they  were  to  come  here 
would,  we  think,  be  so  scared  by  the  opposite  extreme  that  they 
woold  gladly  ftdl  back  upon  the  much-abused  system  of  our 
Unglish  florists.  Pansies  were  shown  in  great  force,  and  they 
were  shown  well.  These  seem  to  be  favourites  among  florists 
here,  for  there  was  an  amount  of  pains  bestowed  upon  their 
ooHivation  which  we  have  never  seen  excelled,  if  even  equalled, 
by  Finglish  gardeners.  They  were  not  the  English  prize  sorts, 
with  round  flowers  and  measured  markings,  but  what  we  have 
seen  called  the  Belgian  or  Fancy  varieties.  They  were  in  pots, 
of  eomrse,  and  were  strongly  ^wn  and  carefully  trained  out, 
forming  fine  bushy  plants  qmte  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and 
covered  with  bloom. 

There  were  some  good  collections  of  herbaceous  and  alpine 

Slants,  but  we  expected  to  have  seen  them  in  much  better  con- 
ition  and  much  more  carefully  set  up  than  they  were.  From 
the  close  proximity  to  the  Appenines  and  the  Alps  we  expected 
to  have  seen  something  far  better  than  we  did  see ;  we  expected 
to  see  them  more  numerous,  better  specimens,  and  better  cul- 
tivated. Tiiere  was  nothing  tidy  in  the  way  they  were  set  up, 
and  many  of  them  seemed  as  if  they  had  reoenUy  been  taken 
from,  their  native  habitats  and  put  into,  pota  anyhow.  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  hypercritical  on  an  occasion  like  this,  which  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  on  which  Italy  since  it  became  a  united 
kipgdom  has  put  forth  so  great  an  effort ;  but  we  do  think  that 
in  a  ease  of  this  kind,  where  the  material  for  producing  a  great 
attraction  was  so  abundant  and  so  close  at  hand,  some  trouble 
might  have  been  taken  to  show  the  rest  of  Europe  Italian  native 
botany  in  a  more  attractive  and  satisfactory  form. 

The  collections  of  Terrestrial  Orchids  was  especially  interest- 
ing, and,  to  those  who  have  few  opportunities  of  seeing  them, 
very  instructive,  especially  those  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Pisa,  shown  by  rrofessor  Carvel. 

FRUIT. 

OoBsideiing  the  season  at  which  this  Exhibition  has  been 
held  it  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  the  ooUeotion  would 
be  eitiber  extensive  or  attractive,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
disadvantage,  there  was  a  very  respectable  show.  We  little 
expected  to  have  seen  Grapes  of  1873  in  a  state  of  such  ex- 
ceUent  preservation,  and  so  good  in  flavour ;  but  there  were, 
noi  a  bnnch  or  two  only  as  a  curiosity  of  some  particular 
variety,  bat  baskets  full  of  various  sorts,  in  such  quantity  as 
to  indicate  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  this  fruit  tUl 
the  middle  or  even  the  end  of  May  without  the  aid  of  water- 
boitles  or  any  such  contrivance. 

The  only  Italian  coUeotion  of  the  fruits  of  temperate  oUmates 
was  shown  by  ^gnor  Carlo  (HaneUi,  of  Turin,  and  consisted  of 
twenty  dishes  of  Apples,  ten  dishes  of  Pears,  and  thirteen 
dishes  ol  Grapes.    The  Apples  were  for  the  most  part  those 


highly-coloured  varieties  which  are  cultivated  in  warmer 
climates  than  ours,  and  some  of  which  were  certainly  very 
beautiful.  They  were  remarkably  weU  kept,  and  there  was  not 
a  shrivelled  specimen  among  them.  Some  were  glossy,  as  if 
they  had  been  varnished,  but  we  did  not  find  many  the  flavour 
of  which  had  been  preserved  in  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them 
fit  for  use  according  to  our  judgment.  The  flesh  was  fine  and 
delicate,  like  that  of  the  imported  specimens  of  Newtown 
Pij^pin.  Among  the  finest  that  we  tasted  were  Begina  delle 
Beinette,  or,  as  we  would  call  it.  Queen  of  the  Beinettes.  It  is  si 
handsome  fruity  rich  yellow,  and  speckled  with  russet.  The 
fiesh  even  at  this  late  season  is  firm,  crisp,  very  juicy,  and  veiv 
finely  flavoured.  Beinette  rossa  pontata  is  also  a  very  hand- 
some fruit,  somewhat  Pearmain-shaped,  of  a  fine  deep  red>  and 
beautifully  dotted  with  large  fawn-coloured  dots ;  the  flavour  of 
this  was  fuso  excellent.  Beinette  Bossa  di  Giaveno  is  also  a  very 
pretty  fruit,  highly  coloured,  and  speckled  with  russet  dots ;  the 
flesh  IS  firm,  juicy,  and  richly  fiavoured.  This  and  tiie  Begina 
delle  Beinette  were  the  best  of  the  collection.  There  was  another 
which  ouffht  also  to  be  specially  mentioned  on  account  of  its 
excellent  keeping  qualities.  It  was  called  Dette  Losna  owero  del 
Fnlmine,  and  is  flattish,  even,  and  regular  in  its  outline,  with  a 
dull  red  all  over  it  like  that  of  Norfolk  Beefing,  striped  with 
darker  red,  and  stained  on  some  parts  with  yellow.  The  eye  is 
large  and  closed,  and  it  is  altogether  a  characteristic  fruit.  The 
flesn  is  very  crisp  and  juicy,  and  the  flavour  has  a  percentible 
sweetness  which  predominates  the  acidity.  The  other  varieties 
were  Calvilla  rosa.  Court  pendu  Chiodo ;  Verdoni  di  Fossano, 
a  small  ovate  and  angular  fruit,  with  very  Arm  and  rather  sweet 
flesh,  and  a  long  keeper;  Calvilla  rosso  SaDguigno  di  Pinerolo, 
Court  pendu  rave  di  Fossano,  Calvilla  rosso  di  Pinerolo,  Beinette 
di  S^agna,  Calvilla  variegate.  Court  pendu  dolce  di  SanBastiano, 
Calvilla  rosso  tardive,  Matano,  Court  pendu  Aspro  di  Snsa, 
Apiola  di  Burianengo  di  Gasino,  Engine  dolce,  a  handsome 
Busset,  but  rather  too  sweet;  Beinette  di  Giaohetta  diChio- 
monte,  Apiola  piccola  (The  Lady  Apple),  Apiola  nera,  Grac6  de 
Pinerolo,  Beinette  Grenoble,  Beinette  de  Spagna  di  San  Bastiano, 
Beinette  Liscie  di  Giaveno,  Beinette  prata  agrinsita,  Mela  Carlo 
di  finale  lungo,  which  is  a  variety  oi  Mela  Carlo  with  a  long 
blender  stalk. 

There  were  ten  dishes  of  Pears,  but  they  did  not  look  so  well 
as  the  Apples,  neither  were  they.  The^st  of  all  was  one  called 
Santa  Bosa,  a  variety  somewhat  resembling  the  Old  Colmar ;  it 
was  v&ij  deliciously  flavoured.  If  one  could  be  assured  that  it 
would  npen  as  well  in  England  as  it  does  in  Italy  it  would  be  a 
valuable  introduction,  but  that  is  doubtful,  and  the  probability 
is  that  it  would  take  rank  with  Dr.  Bretonneau,  Morel,  and  many 
others,  and  instead  of  being  eaten  in  the  dessert  would  be  con- 
signed to  the  stewpan.  The  other  varieties  shown  were  the  old 
French  variety  Lansac,  in  excellent  condition ;  Martin  Sec,  not 
at  all  bad,  though  coarse ;  Bergamotte  Buffo,  Visbourg  di  Gia- 
veno, and  St.  Germain. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  collection  was  the  Grapes, 
fresh  and  excellent  in  flavour,  though  not  very  plump  in  the 
berries.  The  black  varieties  were  Gambe  di  Pemice,  which  is 
the  best  of  aU,  and  the  richest  in  flavour;  Kerano.  also  good, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  the  former;  SiU.va  villano,  Uva 
Grigia  di  Cumiana.  The  white  varieties  were  Bianoa  Yerdese, 
firm,  rich,  and  excellent ;  this  was  so  fresh  that  it  might  be  con- 
sidered a  new  fruit ;  Yerdese  di  Oliglio,  and  Yerdese  di  Yiarigi, 
but  none  of  these  were  equal  to  the  Bianca  Yerdese. 

The  mode  employed  by  Sig.  GianeUa  in  preserving  the  Grapes 
in  this  condition  is  to  wrap  the  bimohes  when  they  are  ripe,  in 
sheets  of  paper,  laying  them  in  small  oases,  and  packing  &em 
in  quicklime.  It  is  a  very  simple  process,  and  one  well  worth 
trying  in  England.  There  seemed  to  be  no  decay  in  any  of  the 
bunches,  and  we  did  not  observe  a  single  berry  that  was  even 
mouldy. 

From  Belgium  there  was  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
but  they  had  suffered  severely  by  the  ioumey,  all  of  them  being 
more  or  less  damaged.  They  were  exhibited  by  M.  J.  Capenck. 
of  Ghent,  and  consisted  of  varieties  which  are  tolerably  well 
known  in  England 

Australia  furnished  her  contribution  most  creditably.  A  fine 
collection  of  Apples  was  sent  from  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Yictoria,  the  beauty  of  the  specimens  rivalling  the  excellent 
condition  in  which  they  arrived.  Some,  of  course,  were  damaged 
after  so  long  a  voyage,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  as 
fresh  as  when  gathered.  Among  them  we  observed  some  in- 
correct nomenclature,  but  this  was  no  doubt  attributable  to  the 
tickets,  whidi  were  not  fixed  to  the  fruit,  being  changed  either 
in  unpacking  or  in  setting-up.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
would  have  added  to  the  interest  of  the  collection  to  have  been 
able  to  observe  the  effect  which  climate  has  upon  our  home 
varieties.  We  detected  some,  however,  although  they  were  in- 
correctly labelled.  One  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  finest, 
Court-Pendu-Plat  we  have  ever  seen  was  named  Newtown 
Pippin,  and  the  Newtown  Pippin  itself,  sent  by  J.  Smith  &  Sons, 
where  it  was  correctiy  named,  was  equally  beautiful  aa  a  speci- 
men, excelling  even  those  grown  in  America.    The  condition 
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and  flsTODr  of  this  wen  pcrfeetioti.  Oooaebecry  Apple  (not 
QoMebeir;  Pippin  u  ic  vaa  Ubell«d)  wu  ia  splendid  preaem- 
tion.  And  sppeued  bb  if  it  voald  keep  for  ittoiithB  to  rome ; 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  (lom  Mr.  Canon,  bad  grown  out  of  all 
Imowledge,  and  wae  a  beantlfal  fruit.  Some  of  the  apecimenB 
of  Mr.  Cole  wore  tlio  verr  beautiful,  as  were  those  of  Mr, 
Cbarlet  Draper,  of  Haze!  QlsD. 

Among  otter  contributions  from  Anitralia  wore  speciniene  of 
fmit  of  the  Jack,  Artocarpna  integrifolia,  large  and  in  fine  con- 
dtlioD ;  the  Kntmefc,  the  Cashew-nut,  aud  the  Mango.  These 
were  brooglit  by  Mr.  Cbarlea  Moore,  of  tbe  Botanic  Garden, 
who  arrived  by  the  overland  mail  ou  the  day  of  openinf;  the 
Exhibition. 

The  fine  collection  of  Oranges,  IjemoDS,  and  Citrons  from 
Atbtma,  eibibited  by  Professor  Orphacides,  and  which  we  re- 
uort«d  npon  at  the  Paris  Sxhibitioo  of  18BT,  aud  the  5t.  Peten- 
borgh  OLe  of  ISCO,  was  shown  hcie.  We  haTe  not  epscB  to  remark 


npon  tha  whole  ol  the  varietieB  indJTidnally,  for  there  wete  torty- 
two  diahea  in  all;  they  were,  however,  very  fine,  and  added  mnob 
to  the  interest  ol  the  froit  department  of  tbe  Bhow.  Bignor 
FrateUi  Conti,  of  Florence,  had  a  fine  collectioo  of  twenty-two 
varietiei  of  Lemons,  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  how  ftreat 
difference  there  was  between  them  in  size,  thickness  of  flesh, 
thinness  of  skin,  and  flavoor.  Tbe  finest  of  all  >■  the  Limone 
di  Firenze,  a  large  haodaome  fmit,  extremely  ■□ecnlent,  and  - 
very  finely  flavonred.  It  may  seem  atrange  to  some  of  onr 
readers  that  we  should  speak  of  the  flavoor  of  Lemona,  when  lo 
them  all  Lemoni  appear  to  t>e  alike  in  this  respeot ;  bnt  to  taate 
them  in  places  where  they  are  gathered  freab  from  the  tree  tbere 
are  many  distingnialiing  ehanoteriaticB  which  are  t«  be  noted 
as  there  are  amons  other  fmila.  Another  fine  froit  is  a  smaller 
one,  roandish  oval,  and  with  a  very  thin  akin;  it  is  oalled 
LimoDcello,  and  is  a  very  fine  variety,  and  the  akin  ia  ao  thin 
the  frait  ia  tranalncent  when  held  ap  between  tbe  eye  and  tbe 


light.  The  Bergamota  are  not  eaten,  the  acid  being  rooRh  and 
faanh.  These  are  cultivated  solely  for  the  essence  which  ia 
dtuni  from  the  akin  by  dietillation ;  and  this  brings  as  to  notice 
a  fine  ootUetion  of  thirty  of  these  easenoei  taken  from  different 

Slanta,  exhibited  hy  Sisnor  Ceeari  Angnato  Btefani,  Sta.  Maria 
lovella,  at  Florence.  Before  leavingtbispartof  theBxbibition 
we  most  notice  a  good  collection  of  aitifioial  fmit,  exhibited  by 
Signor  Francesco  Garni er-Valette,  of  Tnrin.  These  were  ad- 
mirable repreeentationa  of  the  varietiea,  and  not  only  were  they 
so  in  (arm  and  colonr,  bnt  the  weight  of  each  was  so  regelated 
as  to  correspond  with  that  of.  the  natural  (mit.  What  strock  ns 
moat  among  theae  artificial  fruita  was  (he  remarkably  close 
imitation  of  the  Gooaeberriea  to  the  natoral  varieties.  Even 
by  a  steady  examination  of  them  the  eye  might  easily  have 
been  deceived.  The  venation,  the  transparency,  and  Uie  ap- 
pearance of  the  aeada  through  (he  akin  were  admirably  wi^ 
managed. 

From  (be  Hanich  garden  there  were  aome  good  fmit  ol  foiDed 
Strawbernea  and  Baapberriea. 

VEQETABIjES. 

Of  vegetables   (here  was  nothing  at  all  remarkable.    The 

Bavarian  Eorticultaral  Society  of  Mnnich  sent  a  colleotioa 

conaiating  of  Cabbage.  Kohl  Babi,  Cauliflower,  Lettnoe,  En- 

,    Turnips,   Carrots,   Badiah,  now    Potatoes,   Asparagni, 


ttimed  op  their  noMi  tA  these  prodnotiona.  Ttw  Canliflcnraia 
were  not  m  big  as  Drumhead  Cabbtgea,  dot  the  Oabbaffea 
rivalling  in  dimenaions  tbe  oapacity  of  a  bashel  meaanre.  The 
Cucumbers  were  not  3S  inches  long,  nor  the  LettDoe  the  aise 
ot  a  Battersea  Cabba«e.  The  Carrots  were  not  like  Mangold 
Worzet,  and  tbe  Kohl  Babi  was  Dot  larger  than  a  good-sized 
fist,  and  yet  there  waa  nothing  but  what  any  gentleman  wunld 
have  desired  to  aee  on  his  table,  well  satisfied  with  (be  skill  ot 
the  gardener  who  prodneed  them.  We  donbt  very  mnoh  it  it 
is  deelrable  to  encourage  the  eioetatve  enltivatlon  of  vegetables 
whioh  is  bseoming  bo  prevalent  in  Engluid.  Iiuge  Oabbage 
and  Cauliflower,  long  Carrota  and  OnMiiniMn,  big  Potktoer. 
and  monstrona  Lettnee  tm  be  all  very  well  to  look  at  and  to 
exoite  amazement,  but  who  u  (here  unoDg  m  powecied  «f  any 
good  taste  at  all  would  oare  to  have  mob  thin^  on  the  table  * 

8T0KE  BOCHFORD. 
This  fine  seat  of  Ohriatopbet  Tamor,  Esq.,  Li  ritnated  eloaa 
to  the  Great  North  Boad,  and  about  six  milea  from  Orantbam. 
The  mansion  ii  a  very  handsome  building  ereotedby  Mr.  Bnra, 
the  uohiteet,  in  184G.  It  eoutaiiu  many  fine  rooma,  but  tbe 
mott  important  is  tbe  large  library,  from  whioh  ■  dow  opena 
Into  the  conservatory.  The  Tumonn  have  for  more  than  two 
oentuiiei  been  lords  of  the  nuuor.    Bii  Bdmnnd  Tonioiir,  the 
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iojal  Kid  ahHitmblB,  ereoted  >  mtnilon  ben  kbont  tlwTeu  1650. 
This  WH  pulled  down,  lod  another  Teeldmoe  erected,  pertly 
withtheoIdmkteri&lE.iii  the  yev  17M.  Ttui wu  mpeneded 
bj  (he  preeent  noble  muuion.  Within  light  ot  the  entruiee 
to  themuuioDgOn  rising  groaad.is  an  obelisk  60teethigh  Mid 
le  feat  aqnue  at  bottom,  with  the  lollowing  inaertption — 

SIB  ISAAC  NEWTON, 
Vho  ni  ban  ta  WoaliUwi 
tbe  Ai*t  ndlniaiti  ot  hii  •daci 

Chuils)  Tdhidk,  A.M.,  P.B.B. 


. ot  iwoltoM  iritta  rrtda 

__, UtDntmUbln  tli.lnmi«4UUMi«h- 

■pot,  uid  Duj  nub  ittHingt  t»  kcs  p'^P*^^^*'^  ^  *^ 


nanimHDt,  *Uiih  neorti  Um  teuntloa  ot  poMcritj  for  Ui*  01011017  d 
tfut  [Uutriou  muL 

Upon  the  mvitUpieoe  ot  the  room  in  whioh  Hawton  wu 
bom  kt  WoolithoTpe  ii  plsoed  ft  muble  tablet  oommemoratiTe 
ol  the  fftct,  beneath  vhieh  ore  Pope'a  linea— 

"  Nfttnn  ud  Nfttnn'i  Uv>  Ur  li^A  In  nlgbt : 
QodHld,  'IMNawtonbal'  ud  lU  wh llgbt-" 
Hnoh  might  be  written  abont  thta  great  man,  who  fint  dis- 
oovered  the  law  of  gravitation  throngh  observing  an  Apple 
drop  from  a  tree.  In  the  library  ie  a  ehair  made  from  the 
wood  of  (he  Apple  tree  whioh  firat  led  to  the  grand  diieoTery 
by  Kewton.  HoweTei,  I  shall  leave  the  mansion  and  tnzn  to 
the  gardens  and  pleasore  grounds,  as  it  is  of  them  that  I  wiah 
to  detail  a  few  partienlan.  ' 

Adjoining  the  mannon  there  is  a  large,  conservatory  fnll  ol 


~W^^'-.  ; 


kK. 


fim  planti.  Amongat  oihai  I  notieed  fine  plant*  ot  CytiBoa 
TaMmoms  well  eovered  with  yellow  Sowera ;  Brugmaniia  aan- 
gnines  planted  ont  in  the  bordera,  this  is  very  eonipienons, 
having  fine  dark  trompet-liks  flowers  (thii  plant  ia  one  of  the 
Urgeat  in  England) ;  PolygaU  latifolja,  large  bush ;  and  some 
noble  ^ante  of  Diolcsonia  antarotioa,  the  New  Holland  tree 
Ptm.  Truned  np  the  piUam  were  a  number  ot  large  Fnohaias, 
whioh  have  a  very  good  efleet  when  treated  in  this  manner. 
Bignonia  Chirere,  one  of  the  fineet  elimben  vra  have :  this  is 
KTOwiDg  freely.  There  are  also  aome  flne  pots  of  Aspidistra 
Imida,  a  Ohinese  plant  with  bandeome  validated  leaves.  In 
the  Beaa<m  there  are  many  very  flne  planta  of  Azaleas  intro- 
dneed  bare  wb«n  &ey  are  in  flower.  Near  the  oonservatory 
am  tbe  flower  gardeni,  whieh  were  planned  \ij  Neafietd.  There 
ia  a  Box  garden,  and  on  the  weat  side  of  tbe  manaiou  ia  a 
flower  garden  well  Slled  irith  spring  flowers ;  in  it  there  are 
aome  vary  handsome  variegated  Holly  ti«es,  wbioh  add  mnoh 
to  the  effect.  By  the  sides  of  the  prinoipa]  walk  are  planted  a 
great  nnmbw  of  very  Urge  standaid  Portugal  Lanrel  trees  like 
r«al  Orange  treea.  There  is  a  very  pretty  Boee  garden  with 
Bos  edgings  ronnd  the  beds,  a  oroquet  groond  hidden  with 
Yew  hedges,  with  the  turf  of  lanltlese  smoothneae.  In  the 
plaMore  gronnd  are  some  fine  plants  of  the  broad-leaved  Holly ; 


*  IiiB  a  photogn^  bj  C«iuli»  i  Fi 


t,  LobOdd  Bead,  Oiantbam. 


Pinns  esoelsa ;  (he  lofty  Bhotan  Fine,  good  plant ;  Pieea  Ftai- 
*apo,  of  dense  growth  and  very  healUiy;  Abi«s  arlentalis, 
about  13  feet  bi(^,  good  healthy  plant ;  a  weeping  Tew  grafted 
on  (ha  oommon,  very  Intereeting  and  pretty ;  Pinna  Lamberti- 
ana,  good ;  flne  treea  of  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  also  of  Cedraa 
Deodara,  or  Indian  Cedar,  a  noble  plant ;  towering  above 
othera  Onpratans  virginiana,  or  Red  Cedar,  from  60  to  70  feet 
high  ;  Thnjopeis  borealle,  a  flne  compact  variety ;  Pieea  Nord- 
manniana;  P.  nobilis;  ThnjopsiB  glsnoa,  very  flne;  and  a  great 
nnmtieT  ot  Irish  Yews,  some  of  them  80  feet  high.  In  the 
pleasnre  groandi,  bnt  bidden  from  the  manelon,  Mr.  Dell  baa 
built  a  pretty  hardy  lemery.  It  la  nnder  a  glass  roof.  Stone 
arohea  lead  to  It.  The  iralls  are  hidden  with  atonea  of  all 
shapea  and  sizes.  There  ia  no  means  of  beating,  so  the  Feme 
all  are  of  a  hardy  nature,  bat  in  great  variety :  all  is  in  good 
taste  and  keeping.  This  must  be  a  very  pleasant  retreat  in  a 
hot  sonunsr  day,  and  is  no  donbt  mneh  appiooiated.  Tbe 
pleasure  grounds,  gardena,  and  walks  were  in  eieellent  order, 
and  everywhere  bore  evidenee  of  a  liberal  employer,  and  also 
that  &fr.  Dell  is  a  lover  of  his  profeeaion. 

The  Mtohen  garden  is  leaobed  (rom  the  mauaion  throagh 
the  groands  and  park,  over  a  bridge  on  each  aide  ol  whjeh  are 
ponds  of  bright  and  clear  water.  At  this  point,  in  taking  a 
view  of  the  enrronnding  scenery,  one  might  fancy  himself 
in  Wales  or  in  Seotland  and  not  in  Linoolsshire,  which  is 
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fam«d  for  flatness  anol  fens.  The  scenery  is  of  a  yery  pretty 
nndnlating  eharacter  between  the  grounds  and  kitohen  garden. 
The  pleasure  grounds  are  not  yery  extensiye— about  seyen  or 
eight  acres — ^bnt  from  the  pleasing  manner  in  which  they  are 
laid  out  and  planted  one  wonld  fancy  they  occupied  a  much 
larger  space  of  ground.  The  kitchen  garden  is  rather  dis- 
appointing, hardly  what  might  be  expected  from  the  style  of 
the  mansion  and  the  houses  in  the  yiUage,  which  are  models 
of  their  kind.  There  is  a  stream  of  water  which  passes  through 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  by  the  side  of  this  water  Mr.  Dell  has 
planted  a  quantity  of  Phormium  tenaz,  or  New  Zealand  Flax. 
It  seems  at  home  and  is  growing  freely ;  it  is  yery  useful  for 
tying  plants  or  fruit  trees,  being  extremely  strong  and  durable. 
Among  early  crops  I  noticed  a  good  breadth  of  William  I.  Pea, 
which  is  spoken  highly  of  for  early  work.  As  a  Lettuce  for 
spring  and  winter  use  nothing  is  found  equal  to  Hicks'  Hardy 
Cos.  Strawberries  are  largely  grown ,  President  and  Alice  Maude 
are  the  sorts  depended  upon  for  large  supplies.  Apricots  on 
walls  promise  to  be  a  moderate  crop.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Ghenies 
are  showing  well.  The  glass  erections  are  yery  much  scattered, 
and  although  there  is  a  good  nimiber  of  them  they  haye  not 
such  a  neat  nor  imposing  effect  as  they  would  haye  if  they 
were  more  compact.  There  is  a  number  of  Bolton's  plant  pro- 
tectors made  use  of ;  they  are  handy  for  Lettuce,  Cauliflowers, 
early  Carrots,  and  also  for  hardening-off  bedding  plants.  Great 
numbers  of  plants  are  required  for  the  flower  gardens.  Among 
plants  grown  by  the  thousand  are  Golden  Feather,  Alter- 
nantheras  of  sorts,  Mese'mbryanthemum  cordifolium  yarie- 
gatom,  Geraniums  Lady  Plymouth,  Christine,  Mrs.  Pollock, 
Triomphe  de  Stella,  Bijou,  and  a  new  sort  ealled  Striking, 
with  a  dark  horseshoe  leaf. 

The  first  yiaery  we  will  name  is  a  late  house,  15  feet  wide, 
30  feet  long,  planted  with  Alicante,  Trebbiano,  Bowood  Muscat, 
and  Madresfield  Court,  all  showing  well.  The  Vines  in  this 
house  are  strong  and  promise  some  large  bunches.  The  hot- 
water  pipes  in  this  yinery  are  laid  flat  all  oyer  the  surface  of 
the  house,  and  are  considered  to  answer  better  than  when  they 
are  all  placed  in  front,  as  in  many  houses.  The  next  is  a  span- 
roofed  house,  100  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  diyided  into  three, 
with  a  path  down  the  middle.  The  flrst  is  used  as  a  yinery 
and  planted  with  Lady  Downe's  and  Alicante — these  are  young 
healthy  Vines,  giying  eyery  promise  ef  splendid  crops.  In  the 
middle  diyision  are  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  Cucumbers  on  the 
north  side  doing  well,  sort  Telegraph ;  these  bear  well  all  the 
wmter.  They  are  planted  out,  but  are  only  allowed  about 
4  inches  of  soil  to  grow  in,  by  pUunng  dates  below  the  soil,  so 
that  the  roots  cannot  enter  the  bottom  material.  Stimulants 
ean  always  be  giyen  in  the  shape  of  rich  surfacings.  Melons 
are  grown  on  the  south  span  on  the  same  principle.  After 
tb^  are  set  rich  surfacing  is  made  use  of,  and  by  this  means 
the  fruit  quickly  attains  a  large  size.  At  the  end  are  Alicantes 
again  and  young  Vines  of  Muscats,  all  looking  uncommonly 
healthy.  In  front  of  this  range  is  a  frame,  100  feet  long  by 
12  feet  wide,  in  diyisions,  heated  by  hot  water,  used  for  striking 
cuttings,  growing-on  young  plants,  forcing  Kidney  Beans, 
Strawbeiries,  Ac.  In  all  the  houses  there  is  a  great  quantity 
of  shelyes  for  Strawberries,  of  which  about  two  thousand  are 
foroed  eyery  year.  Alice  Maude  and  President  are  the  two 
most  depended  on  for  a  supply. 

Going  from  this  range  of  glass  towards  Mr.  Dell's  house  there 
is  another  range.  The  flrst  is  a  span-roofed  greenhouse,  in 
which  are  some  magnificent  plants  of  Azaleas  well-grown  and 
neatly  trained,  Heaths,  Camellias,  and  others.  The  next  is  a 
span-roofed  stoye,  used  in  winter  for  forcing  flowers  to  supply 
the  conseryatoiy.  In  the  back  yard  is  placed  a  span-roofed  green- 
house, in  which  are  numbers  of  useful  plantis  such  as  young 
Azaleas,  Heaths,  <fro.,  and  near  to  this  is  placed  a  small  plant 
stoye.  Among  other  useful  plants  there  is  Dracaana  nobilis,  a 
small-growing  yariety  with  pretty  red  leayes ;  Dayallia  Moore- 
ana,  a  fine,  large-growing  new  Fern;  Asplenium  Belangeri, 
and  many  others  suitable  for  dinner-table  decoration.  There 
are  also  frames  for  bedding  plants,  Strawbeiries,  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  Badishes,  and  such  like. 

In  the  gardens  there  is  another  range  of  glass,  in  which  are 
two  Peach  houses,  each  50  feet  long,  with  fine  crops  of  fruit ; 
also  a  Fig  house,  25  feet  lonpt,  with  young  bushes  of  Fig  trees 
planted  in  square  boxes  in  front  made  of  bric^ ;  a  vinery, 
30  feet  by  16  wide,  principally  Black  Prince  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh ;  an  early  vinery,  25  feet ;  another  yineiy,  30  feet  by  16 
wide,  planted  with  Muscats,  all  showing  well.  Mr.  Dell  the 
skilful  gardener  may  well  feel  proud  of  such  a  well-kept  place. 
All  was  in  good  order,  and  characterised  by  great  neatness 


eyerywhere.  There  is  abundant  eyidenoe  eyerywhare  that  Mr. 
Tumor  takes  great  interest  in  the  comfort  of  his  seryants  and 
dependants.  Mr.  Dell's  pleasant  house  is  a  proof  of  it,  well 
situated,  and  commanding  a  good  look-out  over  the  gardens. 
This  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  in  many  places  the  gardener's 
house  is  placed  in  any  out-of -the-wgy  comer. — J.  Smtth,  ExUm 
Park  Gardens^  Rutland. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

EvEBY  gardener  must  have  seen  the  flowers  of  a  whole  row 
of  the  yellow  Crocus  cut  off  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Many 
have  maintained  that  it  was  done  by  a  night  frost,  but  we 
always  believed  that  it  was  the  work  of  spa&kows  at  break  of 
day,  before  the  gardener  was  at  work.  This  opinion  is  now  oon- 
firmed,  and  the  same  devastation  committed  on  other  flowers 
and  by  other  birds  is  proved.  Many  eommnniratinnw  on  the 
subject  are  published  in  Nature  from  perfectly  relaUe  wit- 
nesses. One  gentleman  testifies  to  the  sparrows  destroying  the 
yellow  Crocus,  but  he  never  noticed  that  th^  destroyed  the 
white  or  blue  varieties.  Others  have  seeh  sparrows  and  finches 
similarly  nip-off  the  flowers  of  Primrosei  and  Polyanthuses. 

The  Frait  and  Flower  Show  of  the  North  of  Ibbiavd 

HoBTicuLTUBAii  SociBTT,  to  be  held  in  August,  ought  to  be 
successful,  for  the  prizes  are  offered  to  every  class,  from  the 
cottagers  to  the  extensiye  growers  of  the  rarest  pliints.  We 
will  quote  but  two  instances.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  gives  a 
£10  cup  for  the  best  eight  bunches  of  Ghrapes,  and  C.  M*Garel, 
Esq.,  £20  for  a  dessert  of  twelve  kinds  of  fruits. 


Sebmons  in  Stones. — ^We  have  the  following  from  an 
American  contemporary: — *'A  nut  dropped  by  a  squirrel  fell 
through  the  opening  in  the  middle  of  an  old  miUstone  which 
lay  upon  the  ground,  and,  being  thus  protected,  grew  into  a 
thriving  sapling  that  shot-up  tluough  the  opening.  In  a  few 
years  it  had  increased  so  that  it  filled  the  space  and  was  firmly 
wedged  to  the  sides  of  the  heavy  stone.  Still  it  grew,  and  in 
a  few  years  more,  little  by  littie,  it  lifted  the  entire  weight 
clear  from  the  earth,  so  that  a  man  could  sit  beneath  it.  All 
was  done  by  atom  after  atom,  borne  by  the  sap  to  the  growing 
trunk.  Think  of  this,  my  little  man,  puzzli^ig  over  'long 
division '  in  arithmetic ;  little  by  little  of  thinking  and  woric- 
ing  will  take  you  through  fractions,  rule  of  three,  and  those 
teirible  problems  at  the  end  of  the  book,  by-and-by;  but 
be  sure  that  the  little  by  Uttle  is  not  neglected.  And  yon, 
hardworking  lad  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  shops,  look  at  Frank- 
lin, Watts,  Morse,  Field,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  thousands  mote 
who  have  lifted  the  weight  of  circumstances  that  would  hold 
them  down  like  millstones,  and  who  have  1^  their  steady  per- 
severance risen  above  their  fellows,  easily  bearing  their  bur- 
dens ;  and  *  keep  pegging  away.* 
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NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

The  planting  of  all  properly-prepared  bedding  slock  may  now 
be  proceeded  with  under  favourable  circumBtances.  Be^in 
with  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  ^.,  leavinc 
Heliotropes,  Lantanas,  Anagallis,  ^d  suph  things  as  ar6  injured 
by  frost  until  the  planting  of  we  hardy  kincU  is  completed. 
If  the  srrangement  is  on  grass,  warm  colours,  as  scaiiet,  purple, 
orange,  and  their  shades  should  prevail ;  but  on  gravel,  which 
is  a  warm  colour,  the  cold  colours,  as  blue,  yellow,  and 
white,  which  for  gardening  purposes  take  the  plsoe  of  green, 
would  have  to  be  placed  in  the  oeds  containing  warm  colours^ 
and  vio6  verad.  Colours  thus  arranged  will  have  a  far  more 
imposing  appearance  than  when  ilm>wn  together  at  random. 
Hence  each  colour  has  its  contrasting  one  close  by,  as  scarlei 
and  white,  purple  and  yellow,  orange  and  blue,  and  so  on  of 
their  different  shades ;  and  while  tney  mutually  enhance  the 
brilliancy  of  each  other,  the  group,  as  a  whole,  is  far  more  im- 
posing than  it  could  be  under  an  indiscriminate  mixture. 

In  the  planting  of  plants  in  groups  there  are  three  things 
which  deeerve  particular  notice.  First,  to  place  all  the  plants 
with  their '  tops  pointing  to  the  north ;  secondly,  to  plsnt  all 
strong-growing  plants  very  shallow— that  is,  witii  the  ball  little 
more  than  covered  with  soil ;  and  thirdly,  to  plant-  weak-growing 
plants  deep,  so  as  to  make  them  grow  luxuriantly. 

These  rules,  simple  as  they  are,  are  of  considerable  importance, 
for  if  plants  are  not  placed  with  their  tops  to  ihe  north  the 
points  of  the  shoots  when  pegged-down  will  not  assume  an  erect 
I>08itioQ ;  while  if  luxuriant  plants  are  planted  deeply  they  grow 
still  more  luxuriantiy  and  flower  but  litUe ;  and  if  deiioate- 
growing  plants  are  not  placed  deeply  the  roots  get  parched-up 
and  they  quickly  perish. 
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After  the  plants  are  put  in  the  beds  should  receive  a  thorough 
■oalring  of  pond  water,  so  as  to  make  the  soil  almost  like  a 
puddle,  and  then  the  following  day  be  hoed  and  raked  over,  so 
as  to  leave  the  snrface  loose.  The  plants  may  then  be  pegged- 
down,  and  will  reqnire  little  more  attention  unless  the  weather 
is  vei^  dry. 

Becently-transplanted  shrubs  and  trees  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  with  water  until  they  get  fairly  established.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  however,  that  too  much  water  is  given  at  the 
root,  thereby  souring  the  soil  and  rendering  it  uncongenial  to 
the  young  rootlets  and  the  after-growth  of  the  plants.  The  soil 
should  be  kept  moist,  but  not  to  saturation,  and  the  plants  as 
soon  as  the  weather  gets  warmer  might  be  watered  overhead  with 
the  engine  on  the  evenings  of  bright  da]^,  which  will  be  of  vastly 
more  service  in  repairing  the  loss  sustained  bv  evaporation  than 
if  given  in  excess  to  the  soil  while  there  is  a  deficiency  of  active 
rootlets  to  absorb  it.  Where  Boees  are  infested  with  the  grub  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  plants  frequently  to  destroy  the 
pest.  Green  fly  is  idso  very  troublesome  at  this  season ;  a  good 
washing  with  the  garden  engine  on  two  or  three  successive 
evenings  will  great^  assist  in  getting  rid  of  this  destructive 
pest,  but  this  must  be  done  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
Persevere  in  the  destruction  of  insects  on  fruit  trees,  in  order  to 
afford  the  yoxm^  shoots  a  fair  chance  of  making  heal^y  growth ; 
also  proceed  with  disbudding  and  stopping  gross  shoots.  Look 
alter  the  caterpillars  on  the  Gooseberry  trees ;  the  quickest  way 
of  getting  rid  of  this  pest  is  to  give  the  trees  a  heavy  washing 
wit^  the  garden  engine,  throwing  the  water  against  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves,  which  will  wash  off  the  caterpillars,  and 
they  are  readily  killed  on  the  ground  by  means  of  an  iron  rake. 

Every  spare  half  hour  may  now  be  profitably  employed  in 
killing  weeds  and  stirring  the  ground  among  growing  crops. 
Vegetation,  which  has  been  so  long  checked  by  coldnorth-easterly 
winds,  is  now  beginning  to  make  rapid  progress,  and  weeds,  like 
other  things,  ^w  apace;  they  therefore  require  sharp  lookinff 
after  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  them  from  flowering  and 
seeding.  Planting  in  the  kitcnen  garden  should  now  be  done  in 
drills.  In  this  way  the  plants  are  more  efifectually  watered, 
and  the  first  hoeing,  by  fiUing-inthe  driUs,  acts  as  asughtearth- 
ing-up. 

BrompUm  StocJcs. — ^Two  sowings  of  these  should  be  made,  the 
first  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  second  about  the  21st  of 
June.  Sow  in  beds  of  rich  sandy  loam  in  an  open  situation ; 
and  about  the  end  of  August,  if  the  weather  is  moist,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  transplant  them  into  a  border,  placing 
five  in  a  patch ;  at  the  same  time  pot-ofl  a  store  to  be  kept  in  a 
frame  over  the  winter  for  planting- out  in  spring.  Use  6-inoh 
pots  for  the  purpose,  which  should  be  filled  with  good  loam 
mixed  with  a  little  rotten  dung.  The  more  airy  the  situation 
is,  and  the  drier  the  plants  are  kept  in  dull  weather  the  better 
they  will  succeed.  Flants  that  survive  the  winter  in  the 
borders  are  always  finest,  but  those  kept  in  pots  are  well 
worth  the  trouble.  Seed  three  or  four  years  old  is  better  and 
more  likely  to  produce  double  bloom  than  that  of  one  year  old. 

Tender  Boses  tiiat  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  past 
winter  will  now  require  to  be  pruned.  Standards  would  like- 
wise be  much  improved  by  giving  them  a  good  soaking  with  dung 
water,  it  is  best  applied  in  cloudy  weather.  Such  nerbaceous 
plants  as  Pieonias,  &o.,  that  soon  come  into  bloom  sho'uld  be  tied- 
up.  Divide  and  transplant  Hepaticas,  and  strong-growing  plants 
01  Double  Scarlet  Lychnis,  or  take  some  cuttings  close  to  the 
root  and  plant  them  in  a  mild  frame-heat  in  small  pots,  these 
will  soon  strike  root  and  be  fit  for  plantmg-out  in  the  borders. 
Harden-off  carefully  tender  annuals  and  other  plants,  and  con- 
tinue potting-off  annuals  and  struck  cuttings  as  they  require  it, 
putting-in  scarce  sorts  for  stores.  If  cutungs  of  choice  rock 
plants,  such  as  Phlox  setacea,  nivalis,  subulata,  vema,  pro- 
cumbens,  and  amcsna,  with  Saponaria  ooymoides,  Onosma  tau- 
ricum,  Alyssum  saxatUe,  Iberis  sempervirens,  &o.,  are  put  into 
prepared  cutting-pots  in  sand  and  placed  in  a  mild  frame-heat 
and  treated  as  Verbena  cuttings,  they  will  soon  strike  root  and 
be  fit  for  planting-out  or  potUng-off  as  may  be  required. 

If  green  flv  appear  on  Carnations  dust  them  with  Scotch 
snuff,  or  brush-on  with  a  camel-hair  pendl.  Put  all  the  sticks 
in  the  pots,  and  attach  stems  that  are  beginning  to  spindle.  Con- 
tinue to  put  in  the  side  shoots  of  Pansies  as  cuttings.  Dahlias 
may  in  some  situations  be  put  out,  sheltering  them  during  the 
night  for  the  first  ten  days.— W.  Kbanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PRESENT  WEEKS. 

A  WBiTSB  in  one  of  the  dailv  papers  has  something  to  say 
about  the  "  cold  week  in  May,'^  and  seems  to  imply  that  as  a 
usual  thing  the  temperature  is  much  lower  than  one  would  be 
led  to  expect  from  the  increasing  height  of  the  sun  in  this 
month.  We  have  certainly  had  two  extremelv  cold  weeks — frost 
almost  every  night.  Acres  of  early  Peas  in  blosS^om  have  been 
ploughed-up  in  Essex,  to  the  heavy  loss  of  the  growers.  The 
weamer  has  tested  the  comparative  hardiness  of  the  different 
sorts  of  Peas.    Taber's  Early  Perieotion  (the  best  stock  of  Sang- 


ster's  No.  1)  is  uninjured,  while  Laxton's  Alpha  has  suffered. 
Carter's  Blue  Peter  and  Laxton's  William  I.  were  not  so  much 
exposed  as  Al^ha,  and  they  are  not  materially  injured.  Potatoes 
in  exposed  positions,  or  wherever  they  were  not  thoroughly  shel- 
tered from  t^e  east  winds,  are  blackened.  Under  a  wall  facing 
west  we  have  Myatt's  Prolific  and  Veitch's  Ashleaf ;  not  a  leu 
is  injured.    On  south  borders  the  Potato  is  slightly  injured. 

KITCHSN  OABDEM. 

Beoently  allusion  was  made  to  planting  Cauliflower  plants  out 
of  boxes.  On  Thursday  the  wind  changed,  and  by  Friday  morn- 
ing had  worked  round  to  the  west ;  this  gave  us  a  chance  to  get 
the  plants  out  into  dril]sj;>lanting  carefully,  and  saving  all  the 
roots  during  removal.  Have  alM>  been  sticking  successional 
crops  of  Peas.  We  must  always  cover  with  Pea-protectors.  A 
useful  appliance  is  now  made  of  galvanised  wire  netting  for  this 
purpose.  The  netting  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle,  and  is 
sold  in  lengths  of  8  feet  at  the  moderate  price  of  99.  per  dozen. 
Where  sparrows  are  plentiful  no  garden  should  be  without  these 
protectors.  With  care  they  will  last  for  the  best  part  of  a  life- 
time. When  the  Pea  plant  reaches  the  top  of  the  protectors  it 
will  be  time  to  remove  them,  and  if  the  sticks  are  put  to  the  Peas 
at  once  the  birds  seldom  attack  them,  at  least  to  an  injurious 

extent. 

We  have  been  cutting  a  good  supply  of  Asparagus,  but  the 
quality  is  indifferent.  Thouffh  the  frost  has  not  oeen  severe 
enough  to  kill  the  young  heads,  it  has  seriously  imiudred  their 
quality.  With  gezual  weather  and  a  warm  shower  it  would  be 
all  right.  Planted  out  a  few  rows  of  Celery.  Early  planted,  this 
has  a  tendency  to  run  to  seed  in  the  autumn,  but  this  may  be 
prevented  by  managing  the  pluiis  well.  They  must  receive  no 
check,  which  they  often  do  when  sown  in  boxes  in  a  hotbed, 
and  then  removed  to  a  odd  frame  or  hand-light  without  being 
careful  to  do  it  in  warm  weather,  and  also  not  keeping  the 
lights  dose  for  a  few  days.  Scarlet  Bunners  had  come  through 
the  ground,  and  the  plants  would  undoubtedly  have  been  killed 
if  small  pots  had  not  been  placed  over  each.  Some  new  sorts  of 
Potatoes  were  saved  in  the  same  way.  It  is  easv  to  do  a  hundred 
or  two  plants,  when  a  whole  quarter  must  be  left  to  take  their 
chance ;  but  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  dig  Potatoes  a  fort- 
night earlier  from  the  plants  protected  will  well  repay  any  extra 
trouble  required. 

FBXJIT  AND  FOBCmO  HOUSES. 

Pintfnes.— The  first  fruit,  a  Qneeuj  was  ready  to  outlast  week. 
In  the  house  started  in  January  it  has  hot  been  necessary 
during  the  last  few  weeks  to  shade  the  plants  in  the  fruiting 
house,  but  it  is  needful  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  scorching, 
as  fruit  that  is  ripe  or  ripening  is  readily  injured  by  the  sun.  If 
only  a  few  plants  require  to  he  shaded,  the  best  way  is  to  plac» 
a  newspaper  over  them,  not  close  on  the  crown  of  the  plant,  but 
raised  above  it.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  shade  the  whole,  this 
is  best  done  by  a  blind  fixed  on  a  roller  outside ;  it  should  only 
be  used  during  hot  sunshine,  and  not  before  10  a.ic.,  nor  after 
8  p.H.  There  is  not  much  required  in  these  houses  at  present, 
except  to  see  that  the  fruit  is  ripened-off  with  a  good  flavour. 
By  tne  time  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  plants  ought  to  be  rather  dry  at 
the  roots,  and  no  more  water  is  required  until  the  fruit  is  cut. 
It  ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  fruiting  house  after  it  is  ripe ;  the 
most  convenient  way  is  to  cut  it  with  a  good  stalk,  and  nang  it 
up  in  a  cool  fruit  room.  Newly-potted  suckers  must  be  kept 
growing  freely. 

Cucumber  and  Melon  Houses,— The  only  way  to  have  plenty 
of  crisp  young  Cucumbers  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  healthy 
growth ;  and  to  do  this,  if  the  same  plants  are  continued  in 
bearing  all  the  year  round,  fresh  mould  must  be  occasionally 
placed  to  the  roots.  This  is  done  by  forking  away  the  surface 
soil,  but  not  to  injure  the  roots  to  a  great  extent ;  tne  surface  is 
then  dressed  witn  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  rotted  manure 
in  equal  parts.  The  best  Cucumbers  are  obtained  if  the  plants 
are  not  more  than  six  months  old.  A  great  depth  of  soil  is  not 
necessary  for  them ;  20  inches  is  quite  deep  enough.  Plenty  of 
drainage  underneath  is  also  of  much  importance;  it  drains  the 
bed  and  prevents  overwatering.  Melons  are  approaching  the 
ripening  stage.  As  the  plants  are  trained  to  a  trellis  overhead 
it  nas  been  necessary  to  secure  the  fruit  from  falling  by  fasten- 
ing square  boards,  with  a  hole  at  each  comer,  under  the  fruit. 
Without  this  precaution  the  fruit  would  drop  on  the  surface  of 
the  bed  and  be  injured.  Bed  spider  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
lodged from  the  plants,  as  it  seems  to  spread  more  rapimy  on 
theMelon  than  it  does  on  any  other  plant ;  leaves  and  fruit  are 
alike  over-run  as  by  magic.  The  fruit  is  improved  in  flavour  by 
being  out  and  laid  on  uie  shelves  in  the  fruit-room  for  a  few 
days  before  using  it.  We  also  examine  the  bed  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  the  fruit  is  likely  to  be  ripe,  and  should  it  be  dry, 
give  sufficient  water  to  moisten  it  to  ite  entire  depth ;  no  more 
water  will  be  required  after  this. 

Orchard  Housc—K  good  deal  of  work  is  required  here  at  this 
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the  trees  cannot  be  done  at  once ;  it  is  therefore  neoesBary  to  go 
o-ver  thenij  if  possible,  twice  a- week,  thinning-ont  the  fmit  at 
the  same  time.  The  Tonng  wood,  or  rather  tne  young  growths 
of  this  season,  are  often  crowded  too  closely  together;  these 
mnst  be  thinned-out.  No  one  who  does  not  take  mach  personal 
interest  in  the  trees  ever  can  do  such  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  as  close  observation  is  necessary  to  success. 

OXBBNHOUBB  AJSTD  GOMSBBVATOBT. 

These  stmctores  are  now  in  great  beanty,  the  principal  dis- 
play being  obtained  from  Azaleas  and  Pelargoninms.    The  first 
named  ace,  perhaps,  the  most  nsefol  dass  of  hard  wooded  plants 
we  have,  and  within  the  last  few  years  -very  many  ezoeedingly 
fine  Yarieties  have  been  added  to  tiie  list.     They  are  still 
idiown  at  the  exhibitions  in  the  metropoliB,  bnt  the  glory  has 
departed.    The  magnificent  specimens  that  were  the  great  at- 
traiotion  at  the  ear^  shears  in  Jnne  are  not  seen  now,  the  plants 
ace  small  bat  well  flow6Bed,-«nd  some  of  the  newer  sorts  that 
have  been  exhibited  tbas  year  are  more  brilliant  in  oolonr  than 
we  remember  to  haye  seen  in  piwions  years.    The  Azalea  is 
also  better  adapted  ier  forcing  than  any  other  plant  of  the  same 
obaraoter.     This  renders  it  doubly  valuable,  as  a  continuous 
display  can  be  kept-up  from  January  until  July ;  early  in  that 
month  the  latest-flowering  sorts  will  be  act  their  best.    Am  soon 
as  the  plants  go  out  of  flower  ihe  seed-pods  must  be  picked  o£f, 
«nd  the  plants  placed  in  a  hothouse  to  make  their  young  wood. 
The  house  may  be  as  warm  as  a  Pine  house,  it  will  anawer  all 
the  better.    Plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  essential,  and 
the  plants  should  be  syringed  at  least  twice  a-day.    Fresh  roots 
ace  zreel^  produced  at  this  time,  and  the  plants  may  be  re- 
potted with  advantage.    Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  repot  the 
plants  into  the  same  sized  pots  as  ^ose  in  which  they  had 
been  ^prowing.    It  will  not  harm  them  in  the  least  to  take  a 
ohopper  and  out  an  inch  or  two  of  the  mass  of  fibrous  roots 
from  the  ball  all  round.    Those  who  are  fond  of  scented  flowers 
in  their  greenhouses  should  grow  the  Perpetual-flowering  Car- 
nations.   We  are  never  without  them,  and  they  are  so  varied  in 
oolour— white,  flesh,  pink,  yellow,  flaked  red  and  rose,  orimeon, 
aoarlet,  &c.    The  plants  that  are  nown-on  for  winter  flowering 
will  presently  be  tuned  out  of  doors,  where  they  will  remain 
until  September. 

FLOWBB  OA|a>BM. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  bedding  plants  are  put  out.  Of 
course  they  are  well  inured  to  cold,  and  are  such  that  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  will  not  hurt — that  is,  if  it  is  not  a  frosty  wind ; 
and,  furthermore,  our  plants  are  well  sheltered  farom  the  north- 
east, which  makes  a  difference.  We  have  planted  Ageratum, 
Calceolaria,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  the  scarlet  and  variegated 
•ection;  Lobelias,  and  any  other  hardy  sorts.  Heliotrope, 
Iresine,  Coleus,  Altemanthera,  and  anything  in  the  way  of 
plants  that  two  or  three  degrees  of  frost  would  mjure,  will  not  be 
nlanted-out  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  For  edging  lines  to  small 
beds  Mr.  W.  Paul's  white  Zonal  with  white-variegated  leaves, 
Avalanche,  is  exceedingly  pretty  if  associated  wiUi  the  dwarf 
^lue  Lobelia  pumHa.  Some  of  the  new  Verbenas  are  also  likely 
^0  be  useful  in  the  flower  garden.  Blue  Boy  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  Purple  King  in  profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  colour 
is  very  pretty. 

Boses  are  making  a  very  healthy  growth  and  are  almost  free 
from  aphis,  which  is  to  be  wondered  at  with  suoh  drying  winds 
as  we  have  had ;  perhaps  the  frost  at  night  has  had  some  check 
upon  them.  It  has  been  necessary  to  go  over  some  of  the  bushes 
to  thin-out  the  growths,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  plant  may  be 
open  sufficiently  to  allow  a  free  circulation  oi  air.  Gladiolus 
are  making  very  strong  growths  and  are  not  checked  by  the 
frosts.  Some  seedlings  that  were  planted-out  in  March,  after 
having  started  into  growth,  were  subjected  to  18°  of  frost  with 
wind,  and  though  the  outer  leaves  were  injured  they  started 
afresh  and  are  now  growing  freely.  Placing  sticks  to  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Liliums,  Ssc.  Planted-out 
Stocks  and  Asters  in  beds  and  Hues.— -J.  Douolab. 


TBADE  CATALOGUES  BECEIVED. 

W.  Knight,  Hailsham,  Sussex. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
JEkmes,  OeraniuTns,  Fuchtiaa,  t6c. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Boyal  Nursesies,  Q-hent,  Belgium. — Cata^ 
lofftte  of  Stove,  Oreenhouee  Plants,  dc;  also  a  Sujfplement  to 
Hardy  Perennials^  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

J.  Linden,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Oaialogue  of  Stove  aiUl  Oreen- 
houec  Plants,  Orchids,  Palms,  Ferns,  New  and  Bare  Plants,  dc. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS 

*«*  It  iB  particularly  requested  ftaX  no  eo«mimioflitien  be  tid- 

diMsed  privately  to  either  of  the  Edttors  of  this  Journal. 

All  eorrespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The 

Editors,'*  or  to  **  The  Publisher.*'    Great  delay  often  arises 

.   when  this  rule  is  departed  from. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 


relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Books  {F.  B.  J?.).— There  can  be  no  ebeap  book  with  poxtxaits  of  our  vlld 
flowers  and  Grasses.  The  drawing,  engraTing,  and  eoloaring  are  eoitty  and 
Tolamlnona.  Dr.  Hooker's  '*  Stadent's  Hanoal  of  the  British  FLora  "  eontains 
all  Toa  require  exoept  the  plates.  {Berkahire  Tyro).— Oor  manual,  "  Frott 
Garden  for  the  Many."  Ton  can  hare  it  free  bjpost  if  joa  endoae  ftve  postage 
stamps  with  your  addxMS.  (J.  F.  X.).— "  Kitchen  Osrdaning  for  the  Many  " 
contains  aU  that  is  needed  about  Asparagos  eoltnio.  Yoa  can  bars  It  as 
dtreoted  to  the  prerioos  querist. 

PLTTV8  I>BOPPXire  {W.  BHstow).— We  fear  the  young  wood  was  not  fnlly 
ripened  but  year.  If,  as  yon  nupeet,  the  dry  weather  is  the  cansa,  poor  an 
abandaaee  of  water  into  a  eamktroalar  trench  8  feet  from  the  stam. 

FLOwa»-BBD  ABBiKOBicBinr  (J*.  J.  r.)— Seleeting  from  the  TsrietlflB  yoa 
enumerate,  we  would  not  use  the  two  G«raniums  as  yon  ptopoae  in  the  bad 
that  is  24  feet  by  10  feet,  bat  would  iriant  along  the  centre  a  mass  of  yellow 
Calceolaria  Aarea  floribnnda  2  feet  wide,  surrounding  it  with  a  band  half  its 
width  of  Coleus  Versohafrelti,  with  Lobelia  pamila  grandiflora  next,  followed 
by  Master  Ohristine  Geranium,  enclofdng  the  whole  with  an  edging  of  Eehe- 
▼eria  glauca;  or,  if  you  think  the  LobeUa  of  too  dwarf  a  habit  toproTe 
efl^etdw  behind  the  Geranium,  transpose  the  arrangement  \u  using  the 
Lobelia  for  an  edi^g,  forming  a  little  ramp  oloee  behind  and  inside  it,  on  the 
face  of  which  plant  the  EcheToria.  This  will  impart  a  noTcl  and  pleasing 
effect  by  slightly  nislog  the  body  or  m^Jor  part  of  the  bed  above  the  bloc 
edging;  then  make  a  broad  handsome  band  of  Coleus  nest  the  Scheratia, 
with  anothar  of  the  yellow  Oaleeolaria  Molodag  a  eantae  o(  the  pink  Oara- 
nhun  Master  (Siriatina. 

OoTBUira  Btabli  Hasubx  with  £AaTS  (J.  fftaiut).— It  absorba  and 
retains  the  ammonia  and  some  other  of  tlie  lertlUaing  gases  «ndtted  by  the 
maaux«  during  its  decomposition.  In  other  words.  It  prsioents  waste,  bat 
nothing  is  created.  If  the  evth  is  finally  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  deoom- 
posed  manure,  of  course  then  the  whole  would  be  alike ;  but  if  thedecompoeod 
manure  were  used  separately,  it  would  be  found  that  a  ton  of  it  would  be 
more  fertilising  than  a  ton  of  the  earfli. 

Ebtthbika  olavca  (H.  Gf.)-— We  know  we  are  eorreot.  It  is  tbe  Bois 
immortal  of  some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  A  plant  10  feat  higfa  is  a  tree, 
not  a  dimb. 

Mahaiita  zsbbika  Bxan  SATnro — GAZiABium  [A  SsodcrX— "nie  Uannta 
will  need  to  be  kept  rather  drier  than  if  you  did  not  want  seed,  the  flower* 
being  artiflciaUy  impreflpated  by  taking  the  pollen  of  the  stamens  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  stigmaa.  In  the  sams  way  you  will  have  to  proceed  with  CMa- 
diams,  taking  the  pollen  from  plants  you  wish  to  operate  with,  and  andying 
it  to  the  pistils  of  those  intended  to  produce  seed.  The  plants  wOl  need  to 
have  a  rather  drier  atmosphere  when  operated  upon,  and  idso  when  the  seed 
is  ripening,  as  too  mntdi  moisture  at  eitner  period  is  apt  to  renter  the  pollen 
inefleetiTc  in  one  ease  and  to  rot  the  seeds  in  the  other.  Whan  ripe  the  seeds 
may  be  kept  In  sand  in  the  stove,  and  sown  then  or  in  FebroiBy,  keeping 
moist  up  to  that  time ;  place  in  a  good  bottom  heat,  and  cover  with  a  uoaa 
ftame,  or  hand  or  bell-glass,  removing  it  when  the  seedlings  are  well  np. 
Squal  parts  of  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  sand  answer  for  sowing  the  seeds,  whidi 
should  be  covered  with  flue  soil.  Pot-off  the  seedlings  whan  th^  are  lax;ga 
enou|^  to  handle,  and  grow  them  in  briak  molBt  heat. 

Plamts  DfSBAHED  (F.  IT.).— The  dots  on  the  leaves  of  tfaa  Aebillaa  ia  a 
fungus,  probably  Pnccinia  ^omexata.  There  is  no  inaaet  on  the  Neotarina 
leaves ;  they  are  blistered  by  stagnation  of  smfiom  eold.  Blistering  iseommoii 
to  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  out  of  doors,  and  there  is  no  remedy  bat  to  keep 
the  trees  warmer.  The  worst  of  the  leaves  should  be  picked  off  by  degrees, 
and  as  the  weather  becomes  wanner  the  new  growth  will  have  perfect  leavaa.  ^ 
On  the  leaves  of  Arabis  there  is  no  insect,  but  a  f ongus— we  think  Efisiphe 
dapressa,  which  will  be  overcome  by  a  dusting  with  qaioUime. 

Akalbas  in  WnfTBB  {A  Comtami  8ub8eriher).—Th!Sj  grow  In  winter  in 
oonsequenoe  of  their  growth  not  being  oompleted  in  the  pravious  year  and  the 
wood  being  badly  ripened.  Moisture  in  winter  would  not  mske  them  grow  anleoa 
accompanied  by  warmth,  and  that  would  only  cause  the  development  of  the 
flowers  or  shoots  formed  in  the  previous  season.  If  the  bloom  buds  are  da- 
f eotiveiy  formed  fresh  growths  are  made  very  early  in  the  year,  and  the  plants 
usually  flower  finely  another  year. 

CBEBTmrr  Vabistt  (Syd«n^n).— The  leaf  of  Chestnut  sent  us  is  the 
Silver-leaved  Horse  Chestnut  ( ^soolus  Hippocastanum  tcUia  argentels).  The 
Ghestnut  cannot  be  prof  agated  from  oottings.  The  only  eligibls  aK»da  of 
propagation  is  by  grafting  on  stocks  of  the  oonunonkind,  or  buddiagin  July. 

TBAmvLAMTiKO  Panfcs^  Vbatbbb  Ann  LovB-UBB-BLBBDnie  (B.  S.y. — 
They  do  not  transplant  well,  but  you  may  succeed  if  you  tske  them  np  whilst 
young,  preserving  some  soil  about  the  roots,  and  watering  after  yanting. 
Thin-out  the  plants  if  you  wish  for  good  specimens.  Thqy  do  HUle  good 
when  crowded. 

YiKBS— AsPAKAOtTS— Hbpatiqas— Pot  B08BB— Gbattino  (E.  P,  J9.). — 
The  shoots  of  the  Vines  not  showing  fruit  should  be  stopped  at  the  joint 
where  the  first  tendril  is  situated,  or  at  the  sixth  leaf ;  in  other  respects  thcgr 
are  to  be  treated  the  same  as  those  Aowing  fruit,  which  yon  will  stop  one 
jotet  bsTond  the  bunch.  To  fill  np  blanks  in  an  old  Aspaxaous  bad  the  planta 
may  be  lifted  now  with  the  roots  entire,  and  soil  along  with  them,  eovering 
the  crown,  or  part  whence  the  shoots  arise,  8  inches  deep.  With  a  good  watering 
at  planting  the  plants  will  reoeive  but  a  slight  check.  From  now  to  the 
middle  of  Jnne  is  the  best  time  to  perform  this  kind  of  transplanting;  bnt 
the  plants  must  be  lifted  and  planted  with  balls  of  soiL  Hepaticas  in  small 
pots  from  a  norsexy  should  be  planted  out  in  good,  rich,  light  soil  in  tha 
border  where  they  are  to  remain.  A  border  partiaUy  shaded  Is  most  suttabla. 
Pot  Boses  done  flowering  should  be  placed  outdoors  in  a  sheltered  position, 
not  pruned  until  autumn,  and  during  summer  duly  snpirtied  with  water. 
Before  placing  outdoors  th^  should,  if  f oieed,  be  hardened  off.  It  is  now  too 
lata  to  graft  most  Idods  of  trees ;  but 'any  thai  have  not  b^on  to  grow,  and 
for  which  inactive  scions  are  secured,  may  bo  operated  upon  successfully  after 
AprQ. 

PanKxifO  Wau.  Pkab  Tbbbs  (fifubfcrib^r).— The  trees  have  bean  badly 
manat^ed  for  the  last  few  years.  We  advise  you  now  to  cut  the  young  wood 
back  to  three  or  four  leaves,  and  where  it  is  too  much  crowded  thin  tha 
shoots  out.  In  winter  cut  tbe  most  prominent  spurs  vreU  back;  these  will 
not  yield  fruit  ttw  following  season,  but  with  summar  pruning  thay  will  bear 
well  the  next  year.     The  second  winter  a  few  more  of  the  spurs  mi^  be 
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Bboit«MdbMk,«idiii  this  way  you  will,  in  theoonneof  f our  tmh,  gH  tha 
tTMfl  into  good  ahapa.  Nearly  all  the  baok  volamea  givo  direetloiui  Xor 
managing  fruit  treat. 

SraAWBBitRias  roR  Light  Soil  (r«lem>.— Keena*  SaadUng»  Pnaldani,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Premier,  La  ConBtante,  and  Frogmoie  Late  Pine.  ISraoah 
the  gioond  as  deeply  as  yon  can  if  yon  cannot  get  down  2  feet.  Add  plenty 
of  farmyard  manure  at  the  same  time.    Sea  Tolome  xzi.,  page  Si*  new  series. 

YnneRT  Mucaobmbkt  (A  NavUe).—n(pi  do  better  under  the  shade  of 
Yinea  than  any  other  trait  tree;  if  yon  hare  room  plant  Boorjassotte  Grise 
and  Brown  Turkey  Figs.  Want  of  watar  at  the  roots  would  eause  the  Figs  to 
drop.  Thin  the  growths  out  if  they  are  crowded,  and  should  any  gross  shoots 
take  the  lead  pinch  their  points  oat.  If  the  Vine  shoots  axe  crowded  thin 
uem  oat ;  those  that  remain  and  show  for  fruit  should  be  stopped  two  leaves 
beyond  the  bunch.  The  shoot  enelosed  would  not  haye  had  any  bunches  on 
it  this  year ;  aU  that  have  not  shown  frait  now  will  not  show  this  season. 

Pixchhio  Fbuit  Tbxb  Shoots  (Idsm).— If  you  do  not  wish  the  trees  to 
Inorease  in  site,  pinch  or  cut  baok  the  yoong  growths  to  four  or  flye  leayes  in 
Juna.  If  yon  wish  the  trees  to  increasa  in  sise  quickly,  only  pinch  the  points 
oat  at  that  time.  That  would  be  the  tieatment  for  pyramids.  For  esi^Oiers 
train  the  leading  growths  along  the  w4res,  and  cat  the  side  shoots  back  to 
thrse  or  foor  leayes.  We  cannot  say  what  it  is  that  is  barking  the  old  wood ; 
watch  at  night  with  a  lamp.    It  seams  to  be  done  by  mice. 

Fioa  m  Pots  (A  Oomtant  Beader),—li  is  of  no  use  trying  to  grow  Figs 
as  standards  in  the  open  air.  They  wiU  succeed  In  the  orchard  house  grown 
in  pots.  They  requirs  a  riohcompost.  Tnxfy  loam  four  parta,one  part  rotted 
aanura,  and  some  arushed  bones  mixed  with  the  compost  are  the  best  mate- 
rial for  them  to  grow  in.  Aboat  the  end  of  June,  when  the  trees  are  rooting 
freely,  the  surface  of  the  pots  should  be  dressed  with  loam  and  manun  in 
equal  parts.  The  leading  growths  should  be  stopped  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
leaf.  Syringe  freely,  and  shut  up  the  house  early  m  the  afternoon.  It  is  not 
naoeasary  to  use  yery  larga  pota.  We  haye  gathered  excellent  FIga  from  trees 
ia9andl0>inchpots. 

Bomb  Injubju)  bt  IiincTa  (W,  flaiia«)^Thay  are  a  speoiaa  of  weeyfl, 
OtloikyaahnsoTatas.  Tour  only  remedy  is  to  spread  a  white  cloth  beneath  the 
tree  oa  the  wall;  go  at  night  when  thay  are  out  feedings  and  brash  the  tree 
with  ft  hand  broom.  The  marauders  will  fall  on  the  doth,  and  this  repeated 
on  6iso  or  three  following  nights  will  sahdaa  thsm. 

ToMASo  CcLTUBB  (&  G.  Jf.).<-The  shoola  shoolA  be  thinned  when  they 
crowd  each  other,  and  if  thqr  ihow  froit  plentlftiUy  no  stopping  need  be 
raacnrted  to.  If  the  growths  am  gross,  and  tlira  froit  or  show  for  fruit  dis- 
tant, stop  at  the  third  or  fourth  Joint,  and  to  ensave  the  swelling  of  the  frait 
tiop  at  the  joint  beyond  the  duster,  but  not  if  firnife  is  then  showing,  as  it  is 
evident  the  plants  are  in  a  good  bearing  atate,  no  atopaing  being  required  to 
induce  fruitful  growths.  It  is  well  to  remove  moat  of  the  la»e  leaves,  but  do 
not  make  too  great  a  clearance  at  once.  Oo  over  the  plants  nequently,  stop- 
ping, thixming  the  shoots,  and  removing  tmj  large  leavea  which  shade  the 
frait  too  much.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  frait  that  ought  to  be  left  on  a  plant, 
bat  a  duster  of  three  may  ripen  in  eyexy  square  foot  of  sarfaoe;  thinning 
ihoold  be  confined  to  the  small  frait,  leaving  the  finest  to  ripen,  say,  three  on 
each  cluster.  Water  abundantly  and  with  liquid  mannro  in  drj  weather.  The 
question  of  Oucnmber-thinniog  la  a  diffleult  one,  as  so  much  depends  on  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  and  extent  of  sarfaoe  allowed  to  each  plant ;  but  as  you  say 
"  ripen  "  we  presume  you  want  them  for  seed,  and  for  that  you  will  not  requiro 
mon  than  half  a  doaen  frait  per  plant,  but  if  to  cut  when  fit  yoa  may  lUlow 
one  fouit  to  evOTy  square  foot  of  snriaoe  evexy  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  oonse- 
eatiyelj  throughout  the  season. 

Bbzaot  Dahuab  {T.  C.).— The  following  aro  good  and  not  expensive. 
4^^010.— Alexander  Cramond,  Androw  Dodds,  Chairman,  Charles  BaeUiouse, 
Charlotte  Dorling,  Criterion,  Flag  of  Trace,  High  SheriiT,  James  Cocker,  John 
Standish,  Kate  Haslam,  Leah,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Palmerston,  Maid  of  Essex, 
Mrs.  Henshaw,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Sam  Naylor,  Toisin  d'Or,  and  Umpire. 
JlsYU^.— Chameleon,  Dolly  Varden,  Ebor,  Fanny  Start,  Flosrie  Williams, 
Uarquis  of  Lome,  Negress,  Pauline,  Queen  Mab,  SamBartlett,  Sparkler,  and 
Viceroy.  You  may  obtain  them  through  any  of  the  florists  who  advettise  in 
oar  columns.  You  will  find  fall  Oireetlons  for  culturo  in  "  Florists'  Flowers," 
which  you  can  have  free  by  post  from  our  office  for  i^d. 

Boas  Lbaybs  Bbowh-blotchbd  {JB.  8,  TuriMr).— Defldent  supply  of  sap 
is  the  cause.  Water  the  roots  plantifaUy  and  once  a-week  with  very  weak 
liquid  manure.  Huloh  the  sufaee  oyer  the  roeta,  and  keep  on  the  mulching 
all  the  sommer. 

Names  or  PLAnn  (N.  ir.).~The  Summer  Snowflake,  Leucojum  nstivum. 
(If.). — We  cannot  name  planta  from  leaves  only,  and  much  leas  are  we  able 
from  a  piece  of  a  leaf.  {Comtant  Beader). — Viburnum  Lantana.  iLieuL- 
CoU  ?F.).— Not  in  flower;  perhaps  Pranus  virginiana.  (flear. ).—Melloa 
nniflora.  (J.  Morgan  dt  Son).— A  sight  of  the  flower  is  abaolntdy  necessary. 
{Mae).— I,  Saxifn^  hypnoides  yar.;  3,  Clajtonia  sibirica:  8,  Valaiianella 
olitoria ;  4,  Saxifrage rotundifoU^ ;  5,  Phlox  subalata ;  6,  Send  again.  ( W.  T.). 
— Lonieera  alpigena.  (0. 3f.).— 8  ia  a  Bouvardia,  but  you  must  send  better 
spedmena  if  you  want  names. 
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TKB  PLOUAOE. 

Wrrs  the  hen  there  nifty  be  three  kinds  of  fsftthers  dis- 
tingfiiished — 1,  the  large  feathers  on  the  wings  for  fljing,  tmi 
on  the  rump  to  form  the  tail ;  2,  the  middle-aieed.  feathers, 
which  cover  over  the  large  feathers  and  are  also  fotmd  on  the 
wing  and  rump ;  8,  the  small  feathers  which  cover  the  neck,  the 
back,  the  sides,  the  throat,  the  shoulders,  and  a  part  of  the 
wings.  They  are  idl  of  various  sizes  and  forms  in  each  of  the 
three  kinds  of  feathers.  They  are  always  in  layers  com- 
pactly oovering  tbdse  beneath  them  like  ^es.  We  shall  de- 
signate them  by  the  name  of  the  places  they  ooonpy,  or  the 
position  they  hold,  aad  will  refer  to  the  engravings  to  render 
them  easy  to  recognise  (fig9,  6,  7,  8,  and  9).  The  letters  of 
xefeoMnee  comspond  with  those  of  the  four  engravings,  so  that 


if  OBft  ezplsnation  is  hardly  cleaor,  ifthalps  and  ia  helyad  by  th* 
other. 

A,  The  upper  fbalihen  of  the  head  are  vwy  somU  ia  tbose 
fowls  not  txuted.     They  surround  the  skull. 

B,  The   underneath   feathers  of  tAie 


the 


head 
space 


almost  like 
which  separatM 


bristles.    They  cover  the  cheeks  in 
the  wattles. 

c,  The  upper  feathers  and  those  at  the  back  of  the  neck  are 
short  and  lengthening  lower  dovm,  forming  what  is  called  ttie 
hackle.  Thejr  become  longer  between  the  shoulders,  where  they 
cover  the  beginning  of  those  on  the  back  and  the  commensement 
of  the  wings. 

n.  The  &ont  feathers  of  the  neek  extend  from  the  top  of  the 
neck  to  the  breast,  and  over  the  Itmge  feathers. 

B,  The  feathers  of  the  back  fonning  a  layer  about  Om.  10. 
These  feathers  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  neck  but  a 
little  larger  and  form  the  saddle. 

r,  The  feathers  of  the  breast  oof>er  the  entire  length  of  the 
two  breast  muscles,  extending  be3rend  the  breastbone  on  each 
side  and  uniting  at  its  end.  The  whole  forms  what  is  termed 
the  breast.  These  feathers  conjointly  with  the  feathers  of  the 
loins  overlap  those  of  the  sides. 

a.  The  feathers  on  the  sides  covwr  the  loins,  taking-in  the 
back  as  far  as  the  rump,  which  they  sn  beyond  and  cover  the 
lower  part  of  the  feathers  of  the  taiL  They  iJso  oover  the  com- 
mencement of  the  feathers  ol  the  flaolDi,  thighs,  and  abdomen. 

H,  The  feathers  of  the  flanks  are  li^t  and  fluffy.  They  cover 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  feathers  aod  slip  under  those  ol  the 
breast. 

I,  The  feathers  of  the  abdomen  soever  and  env^pe  all  this 
part  from  the  end  of  the  bnasA  to  the  rump.  These  ibajthera 
are  generally  fluffy,  ol  a  silky  natoie,  and  spread-out  in  a  tnfl, 

J,  The  outside  featheai  of  tiie  thigh  cover  those  ot  the  ab- 
domen and  leff. 

K,  The  inside  feathers  of  the  thigh  are  flattened  aaad  of  a  silky 
nature. 

L,  The  outside  and  inside  feathers  of  the  lag  stop  at  the  heel, 
or  in  some  varieties  they  proceed  lower  and  form  what  are 
called  ruffles  or  vultured  hooks. 

M,  The  feathers  of  the  feet  or  sole  are  lonfL  short,  or  entirely 
absent  in  the  difEsrent  varieties.  These  feamers  are  along  the 
shank  in  either  ana  ev  several  rows.  They  are  always  on  the 
outside  part. 
17,  The  feathers  of  the  tees  appear  on  the  outeides. 
o.  The  middle  tail  feathers  env^pe  ibe  rump^and  cover  the 
bases  of  the  large  feathers  of  the  tail. 

p.  The  large  tail  feathers  are  in  a  regular  line  of  seven  on 
each  side  of  the  rump,  and  form  the  tail. 

Q,  The  outside  feathers  of  the  diioulder  cover  a  part  of  the 
other  feathers  of  the  wing.    They  form  the  shoulder. 

B,  The  inside  feathers  of  the  shoulder  are  small,  thin,  and 
slender. 

8,  The  large  feathers  of  the  pinion  form,  when  the  wing  is 
opened,  a  large  arched  surface,  and  are  of  difierent  sizes.   These 
feathers  grow  out  of  the  under  side  of  the  pinion.    They  aigf 
partlycovered  by 

T,  The  small  outride  feathers  of  the  pinion.  These  feathers 
are  of  different  sises.  The^  oome  on  all  the  outride  surface 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  pmion.  The^  begin  quite  small  on 
the  outside  edoe,  and  finish  a  medium  sue  on  the  under  ed^e. 

u.  The  inride  feathers  of  the  pinion  are  close,  middle-sized, 
and  small,  oovering  the  bases  of  tne  large  feathers  of  the  pinion. 
V.  The  large  fli|^t>feathers  or  feathers  of  the  hand  are  large 
and  strong,  and  are  of  most  use  to  the  bird  in  locomotjon.  They 
begin  at  the  under  edge  of  that  which  is  called  the  tip  of  the 
wing. 

X,  The  outside  flight-feathers  oovev  the  large  ones,  they  are 
stiff  and  well  flattened  on  the  others. 

7,  The    inside  flight-feathers  are   some   small    and  others 
medium-sized,  cover  the  bases  of  the  flight-feathers, 
z.  An  appendix  called  the  pommel  of  the  wing  which  re- 

E resents  the  Angered  part.  It  is  at  the  joint  of  the  pinion,  and 
as  some  middle-sized  feathers  of  the  same  description  as  the 
large  pinion-feathers,  and  have  some  small  ones  to  oover  them. 
These  feathers  asrist  in  the  flight. 

When  the  whole  wing  is  folded,  almost  all  the  feathers  are 
hidden  fay  the  large  fsatners  of  the  pinion  and  middle  external 
feathers.  The  classiflealnon.  of  the  feathers  of  the  ooek  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  hen,  but  the  foima  of  some  of  them  are  dif- 
ferent. With  the  seek  the  feathers  whioh  form  the  hackle  are 
fine,  fine-pointed,  lengthened,  displayed  like  a  mane  on  the 
shoulders,  and  eovarinf^  a  part  of  the  brsast  and  the  feathers 
behind  the  neck.  Those  of  the  baok  axe  very  much  of  the 
same  forms  as  im  the  hen.  Those  of  the  huna  are  also  sinular^. 
but  beoome  larger  as  they  approaeh  the  rump,  hiding^  the 
abdomen  and  oovering  the  thigns  with  pendant,  long-pointed 
feathers.  The  middle  feathers  of  the  wing-ooverts,  withoat 
being  pointed,  partiripate  of  this  nature.  The  middle  featiiei* 
covering  the  tau  change  oompletely  in  form  and  sise,  being  in 
the  oook  larger.    They  axe  of  different  proportions,  and  have  all 
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■  lemioininlaT  tod  drooping  form.    The  two  lurgest  wn  called 
the  fsnat  Hiokles,  the  otfam  are  nailed  middle  and  Bninll  aicklei. 

Xhere  are  diSerent  gronpa  ol  feethen,  of  whioh  the  followiag 
U  a  deioriptioii : — 


Hau  Topih or.— Composed  of  the  same  kind  ol  teatben,  but 
leiB  than  the  tall  topknot. 

Turi.— A  little  tuft  of  short  teatheri,  firm,  etraight,  or  a  litUs 
dzoopiiig,  ooonpfing  the  lame  place. 


- T 


Wmanss.— TnHa  of  unall  teathen 
genuall;  tamed  np,  which  innoimd  ~ 


inted  or  iwuded, 


Ckitj^  ok  Chop. — Toft  c4  feathen  more  i^  1mi  long 
droopins,  wlueb  oommenoM  lieaea"-   "--  "■--■-    -  ■"   ■" 
moM  MMH  the  length  (rf  the  neok. 

C0LI.1X. — A.  toft  <n  teaUien  tnined  up,  endreliag  the  gheeka 
and  ra-nuitiiut  nudemeath  the  beak. 

A  Tarie^  ol  oolenn  and  pattenii  belotiK  to  each  race,  and  » 


increaied  b^  combinalioiiB  m  aniiBilngi.   Somvei,  with'patienoe 

•lly 

a  model,  lonamnoh 


wemayeaiily  have  ..._  , „ 

'--""IB  aeparately  a  feather  from  each  part  of  the  body.     ..  _ 

'*.  ie  tme,  a  feather  identioalW  timilar  in  its  details 

b  hae  bean  taken  u  a  model,  lonamnoh  u  Natate 

never  mikea  two  objecta  exactly  alike,  but  we  may  find  in 


a  idea  of  the  plamage  of  each  Tarlety,by 

faeparately  a  feather  from  each  part  of  the  body.    We 
.  it  ia  trne,  a  feather  identioalW  timilar 


„  ,,     .  „  tv.     Wi 

proper  place  a  drawing  ot  the  leather  which  oharacfauiaea  each 
pari,  and  that  will  aerre  mote  clearly  to  identify  Uie  ^pear- 
anoa  ol  each  Tarlety. 


HYBRID   OB  MDLE  BIBDS. 

Thi  aiibjectotmiila  orhybrid  bieedinsii  one  of  great  lntet«it 
to  the  fancy.  Aathentic  accounts  have  been  obtained  of  some, 
while  we  have  reportis  ot  others  without  authentioity. 

At  aeveial  poaltry  eihibitionB  the  writer  has  noticed  a  hybrid 
said  to  have  originated  by  crossing  a  Turkey  hen  ■witti  a  Ooinea 
cook.    It  has  been  illostrated  in  an  agiicaltaral  paper,  but  tha 
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liketuM  vw  K  nnlika  the  origiail  bird  that,  placed  side  bj  »ide, 
it  would  not  have  been  reoo^nued. 

Ad  idaniical  bird,  thoogb  of  different  lei,  oams  Into  the 
writer's  poueadOD  abont  two  yean  a^o,  and  with  mncb  difficnlt; 
the  former  owner  and  breeder  wu  foand,  and  through  him  and 
hii  family  a  oorreot  hialory  of  the  origin  of  the  hybrid  wia  ob- 
tailwd.  The  aooompanjine  illaetration  wu  drawn  from  it  by 
the  dittingnislied  artist,  T.  Eirby  Vanzandt,  of  Albany,  N.Y. 
In  the  Bketoh  be  has  BDooeededin  oatobing  the  spirit  and  attitnda 
of  this  oorioDS  bird.  It  wm  presented  to  the  Commissionen  of 
Central  Park,  New  York  City,  and  il  still  living  can  be  seen 
there. 

Mi.  Matthew  Flsoibnrgh,  of  3tooy  Hill,  Albany  Coaaty,  N.T., 
in  iBAc  ndt-.i-.j  .«™.  Gninea  eggs  from  ft  neighbour,  bnt  not 


a  less  obtained 
lUTing  enongh  for 
th^ barndoor  fowl; 


„  .  year  two  of  thu  brood ,  a  Dominione  nook 

and  a  Guinea  ben,  mated.    The  fact  hftiing  been  noticed  by  the 
&nifly,  th*  oToles  from  their  amours  were  pressrved  oaretolly 
and  set  with  a  few  Torkey  eggs.    II  is  a  known  fact  (hat  hen 
-eggs  hatch  in  three  weeks,  and  Qninea  and  Turkey  eggs  in  toar 
weeks.    This  feonndation  so  inflaenoed  tjie  Qninea  eggs  that 
Uiey  batched  in  three  and  a  haU  weeks,  while  the  Torkey  eggs 
hatched    itt     the     time 
which  is  osoally  reqnired 
tor   them.     The   cbicks 
trom    the    Qninea    eggs 
firesented  a  snnff  colonr 
instead   of    the    striped 
«)peanui( 

three  eggL 

dalion  proved  fertile,  t' 
-only  liTing  a  few  days, 
while   one  matm'ed,   as 
seen  in  the  enKraTing. 

legetmeiei  refers  to 
this  hybrid,  and  saya 
that  "  Uisy  are  troe  hy- 
brids, being  perfectly  bI«- 
lile  and  incapable  d  re- 
prodaotion  amon^  them- 
selves,  or  with  either  of 
the  Bpeoies  trom  which 
they  were  derived."  Itl 
plumage  is  mottled,  and 
sprinkud  oonlnsedly 
with  brown,  drab,  and 
vrtkite,  tret^ed  with 
black,  the  white  predo- 
rainatlng.  Musing  it  to 
appear  grey  at  adutaoo*. 
It  weighed  6  Iba,  end 
■toad  IS  iuohes  high. 


The 


ct     the 


Guinea  fowl 

bnt  it  bad  smaU  wattiea 

•■d  a  loose  pendant  fold 

of  akin  nndei  its  gullet, 

which  was  thinly  covered 

with  feathecB.    Its  voice 

resembled    the    Qninea, 

and  it  was  exceedingly  shy  and  timid.    It  had  no  afSnltyfor 

domestic  fowls,  hat  preferred  the  society  c(  Turkeys,  having 

been  reared  with  them.    As  the  hybrid  advanced  in  age  the 

colour  of  its  plomage  grew  lighter. 

The  Qolden  Pheaeaat  ■omettmes  crosses  with  the  common 
domestio  (owl.  Its  progeny  is  also  a  tme  mnle,  and,  like  the 
hybrid  jnst  dascrlbed,  cannot  be  turther  crossed. 

In  order  to  favonr  this  produBtlou  the  Phesaant  mnst  have 
been  bred  among  domestio  lowts.  The  male  Pheasant  ocoaaion- 
ally  pain  wiUl  a  lavonrite  hen,  providing  he  baa  none  ot  bis 
own  tpeeiea  to  mate  with.  It  is  usual  for  only  a  small  prapor- 
tisn  01  eggs  thus  (eonndated  to  prove  fertile.  The  introduction 
ot  a  Pheasuii  ben  will  immediately  alienate  the  attentions  of 
the  oook  Pheasant  from  his  newly-inMe  mate. 

A  friend  who  had  ntooeeded  in  taaiing 

tlut  iiie  cock  Fbeasanl  was «--..-■_ 

•onetimes  destroy  several  ~ 

the  nmp  before  eeieoting  I       _         _     ... 

who  has  given  this  sabject  considerable  attention,  describes  the 
cross  of  Uie  Qolden  Pheasant  cock  with  Ave  varieties  ot  fowls 
— ^ii.,  Spanish,  Qame,BafF  Bantams,  Qolden  and  Silver-spangled 
Hamburghs. 

All  of  thei 

with  heads ._ ,   ,  ._    .. 

approaching  the  conformfttion  ot  the  Fheasi 
lengthy. 

In  si2e  they  far  exceeded  the  ben  producing  them.  In  colour 
thej  were  ezoessively  darker  than  the  ben  which  prodaoed 


them,  while  their  shape  conformed  more  closely  to  that  of  tho 
FbeaeanL 

The  hybrid  bred  between  the  Ptieasftnt  and  Bpanisb  hen  at 
adult  a^e  was  black,  and  of  a  dull  sooty  hne,  vrith  yellow  ej^es, 
and  weighed  nearly  7  lbs.  Around  the  tane,  instead  ot  being 
white,  presented  the  velvety  appearance  peouliar  to  the  Pheft- 

In  the  cross  between  the  Black-breasted  Bed  Game  hen  the 
■ospnlar  and  breast  feathers  were  pencilled  with  w  much  rega- 
lanly  ss  in  the  male  Pheasant.  The  ground  colour  was  exceed- 
ingly dark,  and  these  pencillinga  were  not  visible.  The  face  ot 
this  hybrid  was  plain  and  feathered  to  the  eyelid.  The  eyes 
were  of  a  deep  hazeL    Its  weight  was  about  6)  lbs. 

In  describing  the  other  three  crosses,  as  much  dlesimilarity 
was  observed  as  In  those  desoribed.  Mr.  Hewitt  remarks  that 
the  markings  were  as  variable  as  they  conld  be,  and  the  birds  as 
pagnaclons  ■•  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  were  alw^fs  sterile 
and  nnsooiabls. 

Another  interesting  hybrid  ia  a  cross  between  the  Mask 
drake  and  the  common  Duck,  which  produces  a  mole  of  sym- 
metricftt  form  and  ot  Tarioni  oolonn.  The  results  ot  the  cross 
are  only  useful  for  table  consumption,  and  when  fattened  far 
excel  any  otber  variety.    They  are  also  sterile. 

A  specimen  ot  a  arose 
between  the  domestio 
hen  and  Partridge  cock 
was  owned  in  this  city 
by  Mr.  Charlei.  It  waa 
ahen,and  weighed  31  lbs. 
In  colour  it  was  yellow, 
finely  pencilled  with 
black,  had  a  single  comb, 
aiLd  was  compactly  built, 
and,  as  Mr.  Cliarles  re- 
marked, was  heavily 
meated  across  the  thighs. 
The  flesh  was  quite  dark, 
like  the  Partndge.  Its 
1ms  were  blue  and 
■lightly  feathered.  She 
nsembled  a  yonng  Game 
oook  about  the  head. 
The  leatlurs  under  the 
wlnge  were  heavily 
barred  like  a  Partridge. 
The  story  is  thus  related 
in  reference  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  hen : — 
Mr.  James  Sickles,  of 
I,ong  Island,  owned  an 
old  yellow  hen,  which 
difappeared  in  the 
■pring,     he      auppoalng 

the  fall  she  returned 
witli  a  brood  of  ohickens, 
loUowed  by  a  Partridge 
oook,  who,  whtn  dis- 
tnrbed,  flew  In  an  adja- 
it  tree-top,     A  hind 

a  observing  him,  and 

not  comprehending  the 


TuAey  Imd  and  e  Gnlua  sunk. 


veuou  ID  rawujg  uu>  ueuob  uhub  BtAivu 
was  exceedingly  capridoue,  and  would 
si  hens  by  pioking  them  to  pieces  upon 
g  one  to  his  entire  nation.    Mr.  Hewitt, 


circumstance,  shot  a , , 

disappeared  and  never  retomed.      ___ _ 

ohioa  in  this  brood,  and  everr  one  of  the  cockerels  manifested 
decidedly  Game  properties.  One  of  tham  immediately  engaged 
with  a  Qame  cock,  and  gained  decided  advantage,  although 
destitute  of  spurs.  This  cross  was  very  productive  whan  bred 
with  domestio  fowls.  —  Juixs  3.  """'«•',  M.D.  —  (American 
Fancieri'  Joumai.) 


BOOSTINQ  PLACES  FOB  CEICEBNS. 
A1.TBOVOB,  from  various  Indioatious,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  I  am  o<mtideced  an  antfaorl^  upon  ponltry,  then  are  at  aJl 
events  one  or  two  pOlnta  npon  whidh  I  am  qnlte  willing  to  admit 
that  I  shonld  be  glad  to  learn  trom  other*.  It  ia  said  that  Sir 
Walter  Soott  was  always  glad  to  selM  an  opportnnity  ot  talking 
vrith  any  of  his  conntrymea,  bowerer  hnnible  his  po«itlon,  as 
he  declared  tliat  every  Sootohman  could  teach  him  something 
he  did  not  know  before,  and  the  readers  ot  bis  worke,  probably, 
owe  mnidi  more  to  this  habit  ot  hi*  than  might  at  Bnt  be  sup- 
posed. Now  I  am  not  anxioiu  to  b«  aompared  to  the  Ulnatrioni 
Scott,  for  when  two  are  compared  the  weaker  mnet  go  to  the 
wall ;  bnt  respeotfnlly  following  his  example,  I  can  saf  that  I  am 
always  glad  £a  talk  with  those  who  are  intarsatsd  m  poultry, 
and  that  I  rarely  oome  across  anyone  who  cannot  teaoh  m* 
something.  Jnst  now  I  am  troubled  aboat  my  early  chickens ; 
they  have  lost  their  mothers  and  have  left  their  coops,  so  that 
I  hardly  know  where  to  put  them.    It  allowed  to  roost  the  reindt 
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will  be  that  thay  will  be  crooked-breasted,  and  jadges  will  not 
often  award  a  prize  of  any  importance  to  a  crooked-breasted 
bird.  Some  fanciers,  I  believe,  aocastom  their  young  stock  to 
roost  on  perches  that  are  flat  and  some  inches  wide,  bat  surely 
the  youngsters  keep  as  close  to  the  edge  as  they  can,  and  indent 
their  breasts  if  possible.  Others,  again,  allow  no  roosting  places 
or  perches  of  any  kind,  and  prefer  that  their  birds  should  huddle 
together  on  the  ground.  I  have  tried  this  plan,  and  in  conse- 
quence haye  lost  valuable  chickens  that  have  been  either  crushed 
to  death  or  suffocated  during  the  silent  watches  of  the  night. 
Some  writers  advise  that  fowls  should  be  iJlowed  to  roost  in  the 
trees,  but  here  a^^ain  I  am  afraid  of  crooked  breasts.  Perhaps 
some  more  experienced  fancier  will  be  able  to  throw  light  on 
this  subject  ana  teU  xu  what  course  he  has  found  best  to  adopt. 

— PnZZLBD, 

TbB     BOTAIi     COUNTZSB     (HiKTS    AND    BbBKS)     AaBICin.TUBAI« 

SociETT. — ^The  last  day  for  entering  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  pigs, 
dogS|  poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Babbits  at  the  Society's  Show  is 
Saturday  next,  2Srd  inst.  From  the  preparations  making  in  the 
show  yard  at  Beading,  it  is  evident  the  Society  antimpatfis  a 
laxge  meetiag. 

THE  CANABT.— No.  1. 

Thb  GmarT  is  now  reared  in  almost  every  civilised  country. 
More  than  three  hundred  years  ago  a  ship  sailing  from  the 
Oanary  Islands,  laden  with  merchandise  and  a  few  Canaries, 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  birds  escaped  to  the 
timbered  lands  near  the  coast,  where  they  bred  freely,  and  would 
have  become  naturalised  had  not  the  sweetness  and  brilliancy 
of  their  notes  attracted  the  natives,  who  were  possessed  of  so 
strong  a  desire  to  obtain  them  that  by  oontinuidly  hunting  them 
the  wild  breed  became  extinct.  After  tills  circumstance  the 
captured  birds  spread  rapidly  over  all  Europe. 

In  a  state  of  nature  tiie  Canary  nests  in  shrubs  on  the  banks 
of  small  streams,  which  are  numerous  in  their  native  islands. 

The  oripnal  colour  of  the  Canary  was  not  like  tiiose  of  tiie  pre- 
sent day,  but  of  a  brownish  olive-green  mixed  with  black  and 
Sdlow.    The  present  brilliant  hues  of  plumage  have  been  pro- 
need  by  cross-breeding  with  other  birds. 

Faneiers,  by  careful  management,  have  instituted  rules  by 
which  the  arrangement  of  colouring  of  the  Canary  can  be  bred 
of  any  shade  between  that  of  the  parrot-green,  orange, 
lemon;  but  still  the  original  ooloux  will  appear  occasir~ 
even  when  two  lemon-coloured  birds  ace  mated  tflaafUMSL 

The  Canary  is  now  bred  for  this  market  VKbaSpi^tm Bm- 
many,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  wWre  tae  jeaamta  mails 
their  ebiei  means  of  subsistence  by  their  hmmLoff.    Tounsls 
are  sure  to  visit  the  Hartz  Mountams,  tfa«  ipmd 
mart  of  the  world.    Wliile  the  United  States  root 
I^y  mostly  from  this  locality,  some  are  imported  from 
Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Thb  soog  of  the  Canary  has  also  changed. under  this  process 
of  orosB-breeding.  One  accustomed  to  listen  to  their  original 
notes  would  scarcely  recognise  in  the  modem  bird  the  song  of 
their  pro^j^enitor. 

The  pnee  paid  by  the  importer  varies,  but  la  ummU^  about 
one  dollar  each,  according  to  the  beauty  of  pluma^a  mH  ezoeip 
lenoe  of  song. 

Oerman  peasants  manufacture  small  wooden  cages  in  large 
numbers  from  fir  wood,  which  grows  upon  the  mountain  sides. 
Some  are  dome-shaped  and  some  are  square,  and  about  8  inches 
long  by  4  inches  in  height  and  width.  Every  bird  has  a  sepa- 
rate cage,  and  every  cage  is  made  entirely  of  wood ;  pegs,  m- 
stead  of  nails,  are  used  to  fasten  them  together.  They  are 
Tnanufactured  at  the  small  price  of  two  cento  each. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  fifty  thousand  Canaries  are  imported 
annually  into  America.  During  the  passage  they  require  care- 
ful attention  daily  in  feeding  and  watermg.  The  cages  are 
arranged  in  divisions,  so  as  to  allow  the  keepers  to  pass  between 
them  to  feed  the  birds  and  clean  the  cages.  If  deanliness  is 
neglected,  sickness  is  engendered,  and  many  birds  will  perish  in 
consequence.  The  usual  cargo  for  a  single  ship  consists  of  about 
four  thousand  birds. 

Yabibtiss. — There  are  three  varietiea  known  in  America— viz., 

the  German,  Fruioh,  and  Belgian.    Tke  German  are  designated 

.  as  the  shorty  and  the  Bel«^  as  the  long  breed,  while  the  French 

are  intennediate,  and  ^rhapa  may  have  originated  by  a  eross 

between  the  two  varieties. 

The  German  bird  excels  as  a  sisger;  the  French  bird  ranks 
next.  While  the  Belgian  bird  does  not  sing  generally  so  well, 
it  is  so  exquisitely  formed  tha4  in  the  eyes  of  a  fancier  it  more 
than  compensates  for  its  defioiency  of  scmg.  Enthusiasts  re- 
cognise in  this  highly-formed  Canary  iem  points— viz.,  small 
fiat  head;  long  and  slender  neek;  high  and  square  shouldem ; 
the  back  well  rounded,  so  as  to  form  a  segment  of  a  drole ; 
general  neatness  of  aspect  and  length  d  tail,  inclining  in  a  circle 
with  the  back;  thinness  and  length  of  the  bird;  erectness  and 
length  of  limbs;  closeness  of  feathers;  richness  of  colour. 
These  axe  the  peinta  sa  given  by  Mr.  Bamesby,  an  English 
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fancier.  They  recognise  three  varieties  of  the  Belgian—- viak». 
erect,  roughed,  and  hooped.  In  this  country  the  long  French 
bird  takes  the  place  of  the  erect  Belgian,  and  we  only  recognise 
the  hooped  bird  as  the  Belgian.  Choice  specimens  8ometima» 
sell  for  |100. 

CoLouB. — The  yellow  and  the  mealy  are  the  odours  mort 
prized,  bat  it  is  conudered  that  the  mottled  and  green  btriia' 
have  the  strongest  constitutions. 

In  Europe  the  breeding  of  Canaries  is  reduced  to  a  soieBoe. 
Societies  are  formed,  which  hold  annual  exhibitiona  and  oAer 
priaes  lew  competition. 

Enthusiastic  fanciers  recognise  some  thirty  varieties,  whiah 
are  arranged  under  two  divisions — ^viz.,  plain  and  va^4sff€U0d. 
The  plain  are  designated  ss  gay  or  gay-dangled ;  the  variegated 
as  fancy  birds.  The  Jonque  or  Jonquil  is  a  bright  yellow  bird; 
the  Mealy  is  a  pale  yellow  intermingied  with  white,  whidmsaksa 
the  bird  appear  as  if  sprinkled  with  meal ;  the  Lizard  is  a  g,non 
bird  spotted  witti  yellow,  with  a  cap  of  a  rich  yellow  ook>nr ;  tha 
highly-prized  Cinnamon  bird  is  so  called  on  account  of  it  rertiin 
bling  in  oolour  cinzuunon  bark. 

DasioiuxioM  ov  Sue— The  male  bird  is  the  songster.  Tb* 
female  soaroeiy  ever  sings;  if  so,  their  notes  are  weak  and 
effeminate,  and  they  never  flU  out  under  their  tfaioats  wlnle 
articulating  notes,  as  do  the  males.  The  male  has  a  short  stouit 
beak,  and  is  wide  between  the  eyes,  with  a  fiat  head.  The  wid«r 
they  are  between  the  eyes  the  letter.  The  orown  of  the  head  of 
the  female  is  more  round  than  tiie  male. 

To  Distinguish  Old  kbok  Touno  Bans. — ^The  feet  and  leg» 
of  younff  birds  are  smooth  and  glossy ;  the  toe-nails  are  shcort. 
Old  birds  have  rough  and  scaly  feet,  with  long  toe-nails.  li 
sometimes  is  necessary  .to  trim  tiie  nails  to  prevent  their  being 
caught  in  the  wires  of  the  cage. 

MoDx  or  iMiBoviNX}  THiEB  SoNO.— In  Europe  great  attentioup 
is  paid  to  imivoving  the  song  of  Canaries.  The  two  modes  av» 
practised  aa  jUows :  Alarge  cage  is  constructed  with  close  parti- 
tions, being  divided  into  sections,  which  effectually  exclude  ih» 
view  froas  eafih  othev.  A  superior  singing  bird — a  Nightingale 
or  SkiiMft— is  plaoad  within  hearing,  but  out  of  right.  By  listeifc- 
tt»  beautifal  notss  they  are  taught  to  imitate.  In  bx 
they  will  hten  acquired  periection,  when  they  can  be 
.  to  sepasata  cagss.  Another  method  is :  When  voung 
bivd»  sse  flnt  oeginning  to  try  to  sing,  they  are  separated  from. 
the  parent  bird  t»  paevent  them  from  acquirin|f  the  song  of  the 
old  bird.  The  xeom  ia  made  quite  dark,  with  just  enough  light 
admitted  to  enaUe  them  to  see  to  eat.  A  musical  instrument  ia 
oenstmoted»  oaUed  a  bird  organ,  and  is  played  for  an  hour  eadh 
day  in  the  raoflgL  in  Ae  hearing  of  the  young  birds.  Kothing 
else  attracting  uieiE  attention,  wey  become  attentive  listener^ 
and  soon  sttsinfl'  to  practise  the  song,  which  in  ibe  oouxse  oi 
time  they  an  enabled  to  perf  ectiy  repeat. 

Food  jim  MAVAOEiaMT.— The  food  best  adapted  to  their  usa 
is  cleaa'  oanarr  see.d*  Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  one-fonzth  of 
rapa  seed.  Hemp  seed  should  not  be  used,  ss  it  produces  too 
muah  tat,  Otsoasionally  they  should  be  allowed  a  snrig  of  lettoee 
or  eabbaffe  leaf,  or  a  piece  of  epple.  They  should  be  fed  and 
given  frelh  water  every  day.  Tne  cage  should  be  kept  eiean^ 
and  the  bottom  of  the  cage  should  be  sprinkled  with  g^avaL 
Thia  wiE  siq^eraede  the  necessity  of  cuttle-fish  bone,  uniass  ii 
can  be  conveniently  supplied. 

MouLTnro  Season. — The  moulting  season  takes  place  once  aadb 
year,  generally  during  September  or  October.  The  oasting-off  of 
plumage,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  dress  neccessarily  produces 
indisposition  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  cease  their  song.  During 
this  period  especial  attention  should  be  given  them ;  the  tem- 
perature of  their  room  should  be  uniform,  and  they  should  be 
free  from  draughts  of  cold  air;  the  caffe  should  be  suspended 
8  feet  from  the  ceiling,  in  order  to  avoid  the  deleterious  air  and 
gas  escaping  from  the  combustion  of  coal. 

Mating  and  Bbsedino  Canasies. — The  mating  of  Canaries  for 
breeding  purposes  requires  instruction  as  well  as  experience  in 
order  to  insure  success. 

Breeding  cages  can  be  obtained  from  dealers,  suitably  axvanged 
for  exercise,  nesting,  &o.  They  are  provided  with  a  shelf  per- 
forated with  an  openmg  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  nest  (wnidi 
is  usnally  made  <»  wire-gauze),  besides  perches,  feed-cups,  &o. 

The  cage  should  be  hung  at  least  a  foot  above  your  head,  and 
should  occupy  a  southeriy  aspect,  if  possible,  and  not  be  moved 
until  the  breeding  season  is  over.  Should  a  cage  be  used  tha^ 
had  previously  been  employed  for  tiiis  purpose,  it  would  be  ik 
safer  plan  to  scald  it  with  water  made  alkaUne  by  baking  aoda^ 
and  then  revamished. 

In  selecting  the  pair,  several  things  are  to  be  considered : 
1st,  the  desired  sex;  and,  oolour;  3id,  the  size  and  sh^^  of  the 
birds. 

A  young  male  and  an  old  iamale  mated  together  prodnoa 
mostly  male  offspring,  which  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  Malaa 
and  females  of  about  the  same  age  mated  produce  about  aqiud 
proportions  of  male  and  female  young. 

2nd.  Colour,— To  produce  a  lumdrome  yellow  bird,  the  male 
should  be  a  Jonquil;  the  female  should  be  a  Mealy  bird.    Susih 
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nmon  win  u»ailly  prodnos  part  yellow  birds ;  while  a  oImt 
fllow  nuJe  Duted  with  a  graea  tenuis  will  nsuallr  prodi 
luidMuaemoUlfldyoaug.    A.  reiy  dMp  yellow  mftlB  nu&d  w 


huidMuaemoUledyoaag.    A.  Teiy  deap  yelloi  

»  very  deep  ™en  or  brown  hen  oftea  prodaoM  the  highly-priied 

Srd.  Sfcip*.  — In  bro»din({  foe  form  mooh  tu(e  can  be  dia- 
played.  Some  priia  form  more  thwi  colonr  or  wng.— JiKms  S 
BiiLBi,  M..a.~-iAneriean  Fatteim'  Joumai.) 

KA3BIT  HUTCHES. 

PNnonBT«DLT  the  inoiti»tijfMtoryiy«tom  of  keeping  a»bhita 
u  in  hutohBB.  Doder  thia  method  the  owner  oan  at  any  time 
eiamlne  hie  «took,  and  make  any  ohangea  he  may  think  neosB- 
»KTj.    It  (reqnenUy  happsai  that  a  doe  wiU  have  a  litter  of  eieht 


cUnded,  pMt  beiD«  given  to  a  nnne-doa,  provided  one  i  i 


After  trying  •everal  different  «t^ea  of  hntohee— >ome  a  simple 
dry-goodi  boi;  otben  got  np  qoite  elaborately  with  moveable 
nno  boUomii,  to  be  drawn  oat  and  wuhed  and  Bornbbed— I  have 
Oamgnad  and  conitruoted  a  ifaMk  ot  twenty  hntohea,  whloh  I 


Th«  trough  may  be  eovered  with  a  pleoe  of  board  notched  on 
the  lower  edge,  or  with  wire-oloth  rf  aboat  one-qnarter-of-an- 
inoh  meah.  1  do  not,  howevvr,  ootuider  this  Maential  whera 
plenty  of  litler  is  kept  in  the  hateh  ;  atthonsh  I  have  them  all 
ooverod  in  my  own  labbitry.  The  ftoor  of  the  upper  tier  ii  the 
same  aafig.  2,  leaving  out  the  partitiona  PP. 

The  floors  are  of  tongoe-and-groonid  pine  or  apmoe,  oonred 
with  two  ooate  of  pamt.  The  ends  and  centre  partitioa  are  of 
ordinary-taoedpineboaTdel  inch  thick;  the  stripi  to  which  the 
frony  are  hinged  are  of  the  same  matarial,  2  laohee  wide :  the 
bamea  of  the  win  fronli  we  1  by  It  ineh;  the  wins  are  No  S 
gauge,  tinned,  and  are  pUoed  1  and  U  inch  apart  in  the  back's  pen, 
and  1  mob  in  the  breading  pen,  to  pnvent  the  youurfrom  faUinjt 
through.  The  cater  doora  of  the  necti  an  of  h^luch  boards. 
The  top  and  back  mav  be  either  ot  inch  or  halt-laob  boards  A 
hatflh  of  this  liae  will  take  aboat  80  feet  of  boards;  6  lbs  of 
tinned  win ;  (our  Mirs  of  1(  inch  iron  butt  hingei ;  two  pair 
thres-qaarter-inoh  biaaiibotts;  four  It  innh  oast  iron  buttons: 
and  two  1-inoh  bnss  or  iron  buttons;  aboat  1  lb.  of  eightpenuy 
nails,  one  of  siipenny,  and  half  a  pound  of  thrsea ;  thi«e  doiea 
HorewB,  three- qnarter- inch  No  9,  and  one  and  one-half  dozen 
sorews,  half  inch,  No.  6;  a  piece  of  zinc  3  feet  long  and  3  feet 
wide,  and  a  paper  of  ton-oanoe  tacks.  The  prices  of  materials 
will  of  course  vary  in  diSeient  localitiai.  A.  Musanter  ahonld 
boild  it  m  about  two  dayi. 


whiob  I  think  i^f  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  fauL 

Fig.  1  is  a  front  view  of  a  two-tier  stack  of  hatches,  divided 
into  lour  apartments.  In  the  apper  tier.  No.  1  may  be  used  tor 
the  back,  and  No.  3  lor  the  weanlings.  The  lower  tier  are 
breading  hutches  (or  the  does.  This  stack  is  SI  feet  long,  S  feet 
10  inohes  from  floor  to  top,  and  3  feet  3  inches  deep,  outside 
meamuement.  The  hntohes,  Nos.  1  and  2,  an  each  3  feet  1|  inch 
long,  2  leet  deen,  and  15  inches  high,  inside  meaaonment.   Fig.  3 


II  a  diagram  of  the  fkior  arrangement  ot  the  lower  tier,  h  h  an 
the  two  pens  for  the  doss,  each  9  feet  8  inches  long,  and  the  same 
depOi  and  height  as  the  upper  tier,  n  h  an  the  nesting  apart- 
ments, each  10  inchee  wide  by  IT  inchee  deep;  the  partitions 
p  p  being  of  half-inch  boards,  leaving  an  opening  at  i  6  inches 
wide  and  S  inches  high,  wbiohmay  be  oloaed  with  either  a  drop  or 
slide  door,  oooiean  enclosed  space  Ginohes  wide  and  31  Inches 
long,  aitanding  the  entire  height  of  the  stack,  and  open  at  both 
top  and  bottom,  o  a  are  openings,  2  by  4  Inches,  covered  with 
wire  gauze,  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  and  are  placed  in  each 
tier  near  the  top  or  ceiling,  t  t  are  zinc  troughs  at  the  back  of 
the  hatch  to  catch  the  urine  and  carry  it  into  a  tab  or  earthen 
Teasel  placed  under  the  lower  ends  at  0.  J'*!;.  8  shows  the  de- 
aoending  floors  with  the  beams,  b  b,  extending  the  length  ot  the  , 
faotch,  and  on  which  the  rear  ends  ot  the  floors  rest.  The  floor 
is  2  inehas  shorter  than  the  depth  ol  the  hutch,  thos  allowing 
the  water  to  ran  into  the  trough  t,  which  is  also  inclined,  being  . 
1  inch  higher  at  the  enda  than  in  the  middle  at  0  (see  fig.  S).  ' 


being  hinged  at  the  top,  wfaan  raised  give  tree  aoceaa  to  all  paita 
of  the  main  hutch,  and  the  floors  being  level  with  the  front  an 
easily  cleaned. 

Hy  own  hntchet  are  built  fonr  tiara  high  and  five  long,  maUng 
twenty  halohe*  in  this  one  stack.  The  upper  tier — dve  htitcliea 
— being  nse<3  for  stock  bucks. 

This  articla  is  already  lon^  than  I  intended  it  ahould  be. 


Y 

G 

[ 'o' 

G 

H 

P 

N 

N 

P 

bat  I  cannot  oloae  withoot 


ing  a  abort  daeoription 
Hy  main 


1  is  34   feet  long  by  16  wide ;  on  the  n 


across  the  entire  west  en 

tending  to  Uia  ceiling,  81  leet  high ;  tils  imer  tier,  hoW' 
ever,  are  large  squara  lutngiDg  pen*,  S  by  4  feet,  and 
2t  teet  bi^ ;  tbeee  wen  built  las  panning  young  stock 
of  two  to  five  months  old;  aoroas  the  aouth  aide  ia 
another  etaok  of  fantches,  eigliteen  in  aumber,  tfane-tier 
high.  In  both  north  and  south  eldee,  above  the  hntohes, 
are  three  sliding  windows,  eovend  on  the  outside  with  strong 
halt-Inch  galvanised  wire  netting.  The  door  ia  OD  the  aoDtfa 
side,  a  little  to  Ute  east  ot  the  middle  ol  the  building ;  on  the 
east  end  ia  a  door  leading  into  my  neenhsaae,  and  also  the 
"  spouts  "  which  condoet  the  grain  &om  the  bins  in  the  loft 
above.  Throngh  the  floor  above,  and  extending  up  ttaxiagh  the 
roof,  is  BVentilatdng  tabs,  whioh  oarries  oft  auylotll  air  which 
light  acoumolatein  cold  weather,  when  the  vindowi 


sanly  kept  olcaed.  In  addition  to  Uiaae  fltty-fonr  hutches,  I  have 
Bjiother  bDilding  with  lonr  Uree  pens,  each  5  by  10  feet,  Mul 
ileven  portable  hntohes,  and  six  sectional  mas,  ^  at  whioh 


BOUP. 

In  my  fint  experieaoa  wiOi  roop,  orarorawdini;  wa*  the  sole 
oanse.  To  the  inexperienced  let  me  aay,  Keep  your  coops  dean 
and  dry ;  do  not  expose  your  fowls  to  cold  winds  and  dampneu, 
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and  be  especially  careful  not  to  overcrowd  them.  Coal  ashes, 
dry  earth,  or  any  deodorising  substance  frequently  strewn  over 
the  droppings  will  be  snfficient  without  often  removing  them. 
If  you  discover  a  fowl  whose  breathing  is  attended  with  labour, 
and  the  throat  distends  at  every  breatii,  remove  it  at  once  and 
apply  some  remedy,  many  of  which  are  given  in  all  poultry 
books  and  journals.  Boup  is  easily  cured  in  the  first  stages ;  I 
have  often  cured  it  b^  one  application  of  kerosene  oil  to  the 
head  and  throat,  after  giving  one  teaspoonf  ul  internally.  Always 
give  a  diseased  fowl  all  the  sunshine  you  can.  Boup  is  often 
accompanied  by  canker  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  In  cases  of 
canker  I  remove  the  white  substance  and  apply  pulverised  alum 
with  perfect  success.  I  had  a  case  not  long  since  where  the 
tonsnie,  mouth,  and  throat  were  completely  coated  thick  with 
canker,  and  a  frothy  substance  issued  from  the  mouth.  Such 
cases  I  had  always  before  considered  incurable,  and,  had  not  the 
bird  been  a  valuable  one,  I  should  have  used  my  old  and  sure 
remedy,  the  hatchet.  In  five  days,  however,  he  was  entirely 
cured,  the  only  remedy  beinf  a  duly  application  of  pulverised 
alum.  I  hope  to  hear  from  others  on  this  point.— J.  T.  Bicknell. 
—{American  Fanciers*  Journal.) 


G^nabt'8  Egos  Soft-shelled  (M.  J7.)  — Sapplj  aoma  wall-eradkad  old 
lima  mbbiah.  Pat  a  piaoa  batween  tha  wiras,  onuh  the  ramalndar  and  wtrew 
on  the  caspa  bottom.  DiaoontUraa  tha  hampaeed.  Tha  real  of  tha  bill  of 
fare  will  do  very  wall.  Ton  wiU  not  be  tronUad  with  any  mora  sofi-ahellad 
agge.— W.  A.  B. 

Canaries  Moultiho  oxtt  of  Sbaboh  (AT.  N.  OX—li  la  not  naaal  lor  Oan»> 
riea  to  monlt  in  the  spdnff,  bat  it  will  now  and  than  happen.  I  do  not  think 
the  food  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  aa  tha  two  oooka  appear  to  be  in  tha  a«ina 
atate.  Ton  ean  do  nothing  bat  let  it  go  on,  and  yoa  may  poaalb^  gat  a  lata 
nest.  Ton  are  in  good  time  for  "  moling,"  if  titai  be  the  fast  word  in  yoior 
note.  The  middle  of  May  is  qaite  soon  anoogh  to  pat  up  a  Ctoldfineh  and 
Ganaiy.    If  the  word  be  "  meeting  "  my  remark  is  nnnaoaaaaiy.— W.  A.  B. 


Inobea,8bd  Consumption  of  Eggs.— In  the  four  months  ended 
the  80th  ult.  the  declared  value  of  eggs  imported  was  JB871,492, 
against  ^£680,825  in  the  same  period  last  year. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Featdbs  PAU.INO  FROM  Head  akd  Nbck  (H.  HJ.—As  a  rule  there  is 
no  remedy  for  the  lose  of  feathers,  becaasa  it  is  diffloalt  to  trace  it  to  its 
orlgm.  Spanish  and  Hoadans  are  both  feather-eating  birds  when  in  oonflne- 
2S^ J5^  uV^JiS  ^*??  ^^1  ^^  '**^^  are  in  full  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  a 
SSJS^vSi*"  ^l"*?^i  ^  ?°*  a  cause  for  it.  Stimalating  foods  are  bad  for 
faathera,  and  a  heated  state  of  body  destroys  plumage.  If  you  wiah  for  a 
proof  of  this  TOO  will  find  it  in  the  faot  that  a  Wrdtod  entirely  on  hempseed 
SliS!!!?*  . '  *^f* S«^,««»? Buimnohea  as examplesTPanots fSdon 
fi?rf f?*Ji!?^J  moult  whig  feathers,  and  the  failure  eaosee  suoh  irritation 
that  the  birds  eat  away  their  wings.  We  adviaeyou  to  rub  the  bare  spots  freely 
wito  oompound  sulphitt  ointment,  to  oonflna  your  food  strictly  to  ground  oata 
«i]5f!f''??^K"^*^  ^^."^  morning  and  CTening.  and  to  whole  com  at 
midday.    If  they  have  their  Uberty  OT«r  grass  they  want  nothing  more.    If 

Si»riSj'Jf°*^iiL'^*^-  ,?  ?»<V  ^^  no  dust  in  their  run  supply 
them  with  it,  or  with  road  grit.    If  this  is  oarrled  out  you  wiU  hare  no  diffl- 

S?iL  -i!^S?*^  *^^  ~?^*-  "  ^  »o*  •  n**o»l  disorder,  neither  is  it 
one  to  whuji  Pheasants,  Partridges,  or  Orouse  are  subject  Many  of  these 
oomplaints  foUow  the  use  of  subafeitataa  for  their  natural  food.  ^^ 

-?S'°T?'^  ^  ^'^^  <?\^-  ^'^'-^  y<"'  »op«  oontaina  good  dean  comb 
l^l^\^^  ^^"^  *%^**  **  H'  ott»«^^  ol««  it  out  aEdWeeten  it  by 
exposure  to  the  air.     You  can  then  either  repUuM  it  or  giye  it  to  some  other 

Hit.  .♦  *?SP®°^  ^  ^  T?***y  ®'  oireumstaneee  whether  supere  put  upon 
hiyes  at  this  seMon  of  the  year  retard  the  swarmhig  of  thebee&  If  the 
super  is  large  and  th«y  take  to  it  kindly  now,  you  midget  noswannSaJL 
or,  perhaps,  a  very  large  one  about  the  middle  of  Jane.    A  smaU  super  wUl 

II!IISS!  2r5LIJ[f™*°?.  •*  ^.*  f  week  or  so  at  most;  bat  it  is  qiSe  im- 
possible to  predict  exactly  what  bees  will  or  will  not  do.    The  weather,  of 

SS!**  wv*  ^**1*  ***^  ^„5**  ^***  "»•  m»tUT,  and  the  condition  of  the 
■took,  whether  It  has  a  prolific  queen  or  otherwise.    In  good  honey  years 

IZf2°f»v!f?i,J?^  7®*^  ^°*'  *°*  ■".P*'  •''•'  ""P^  ^^  ^  fiUed;  in  bad 
yeara,  Uke  the  last  two  or  three,  swarming  has  been  in  many  places  excetsiTe. 
If  you  want  an  early  swarm  do  not  give  a  Urge  super,  but  by  all  mean^  let 
S?^^^*  a  email  one,  etpeeUlly  as  you  say  your  hire  is  Tery  full  of  bees. 
Proportion  the  super  to  the  size  of  your  stock  and  its  population.  We  are  all 
homing  for  hot  weather,  and  baUere  it  is  not  far  off.  It  came  three  weeks  a^o 
aa^  predicted,  and  not  a  little  honey  has  been  gathered  by  aU  weU-to-do 

♦.?^°*  AFMB  SWABMIEO  (E.  M.  af.).-Three  weeks  after  yon  have  oh. 
talned  your  tost  swum  you  may  drive  all  the  bees  in  the  old  hive  into  a 
modem  structure  without  risk  or  having  to  look  for  the  queen.  Let  the  bees 
turned  out  be  placed  on  the  spot  where  the  old  one  now  stands.  In  such 
operations  it  is  not  naoeaaary  to  look  for  the  queens. 

Tijowo  ▲  Sboohd  ABTiFiaAL  SwABiff  (H.  A.  L.).— Tour  having  sueeeeded 
Z^iaf^HLr?^  artificially  ia  encouraging,  but  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
some  JWMW  of  j^iing  wrong  in  attempting  to  take  a  second  swarm  from  the 
■ame  hive,  for  after  the  queois  (now  being  reared  in  your  old  hive)  shaUhave 
been  hatched,  no  second  swra  can  be  taken  with  safety.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  take  a  second  swarm  artifidally  from  a  hive  at  the  time  the  quMns  are 
SjR hS  ?J;J**''*i.~""  to  maturity;  and  it  ia  thus  done-two  youig  queens, 
f Si^*i!Si'1^^  "^  "^^  "^^  ,^*  ^^"^  "'•'  ~"«*  wpan^tely  in  theSriiere  5 
r.l£f2f^^*'' "  P°i  ■^Jf^'^Z  *^^  «'•'»«•»  "*  k«P*  *>»»«•  wWle  a  swarm 
2i2T  *v  ***  ff  vPP^y  4^  As  soon  aa  thia  ia  done,  one  of  the  queens  is 
£  f°  ^.?**  **H  ^'•'  "*  ***«  <»**^  *«  ^^  swarm.  If  more  queans  than  one 
be  in  either  old  one  or  swarm,  they  will  be  kiUed  and  oast  out.  Ifaseoond 
swarm  be  removed  from  an  old  hive  when  there  ia  only  one  queen  in  it, 

^vlde  one.  If  the  oueen  go  with  the  swarm  the  old  one  would  be  com- 
paraUvely  useUss,  and  if  the  queen  remain  in  the  old  one  the  awarm  would 
return. 

Bees  SwARimio  (E,  H.  0.).— Beea  do  swarm  occasionally,  though  very 
seldom,  before  their  hives  are  quite  flUed  with  combs.  ^  appemice  of 
drones  in  your  hive  is  not  an  indlcaUon  that  it  is  ripe  for  swarmSgT  It  ma? 
jontaln  dxone-combs  near  its  centre,  and  these  may  have  had  eggs  set  in  them 
as  soon  ajooversd  with  the  beea.  Owing  to  the  wind  being  Sthe  north iS 
b!S»^hS^?S??  ^  h»^»  got  very  Uttle  hon^y,  and  henee  thi^  have  not 
Deaa  able  to  buiM  mneh  comb.  Examine  your  hive  with  smoke,  and.  if  it  is 
S^  iCJ!;?^*  ^°~  irlU  find  on  lifting  it  a  great  crowd  of  bees  on  the 
D^.    Before  it  swarms  naturally,  eggs  wUl  be  set  and  may  be  seen  in  royal 


MBTEOBOLOGIOAL  OBSBBYATIONS, 
OAmBE  Squaex,  Lohdoe. 
Iiat.61°  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0"*  8'  (T  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  k-u. 

IH  THE  DAT. 

1874. 

jkh*  .'  Hygrome- 

S-d    1 

^s*^    a 

Shade  Tem- 

Badiatlon 

J 

ter. 

Direeti< 
ofWix 

peratara. 

Temperatnre. 

1 

May. 

Isi- 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 
eon. 

On 

graaa 

Inches. )  deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

We.  18     80  8  IS 

5)0 

47  0 

N. 

49.9 

68.0 

489 

90.8 

89.8 

Th.  U 

808t5 

5«9 

488 

W. 

61.9 

68.4 

418 

91.6 

48.8 

0.17T 

Fri.  16 

29.998 

48.9 

49.8 

N. 

61.9 

61.6 

47.7 

106.7 

468 

Sat.  10 

8a875 

49.8 

48.7 

N.W. 

50.8 

618 

86.8 

118  4 

81J) 

— _ 

San.  17     80.845      58.9 

46.8 

N.W. 

50.8 

688 

86.6 

118.8 

80.6 

_ 

Mo.  18     87.88^      51.0 

4S.6 

N. 

58.8 

06.8 

84.8 

1140 

891 

^_ 

Ta    19     80.863   ,  58  8 

49.8 

N.W. 

58.4 

6L7 

41.8 

114.0 

ZLS 

— 

Means  |  80.877 

6L8 

47.1 

61.4     610 

40.9 

105.8 

86.4 

CITT 

BEHABKS. 

9th.— A  very  fine  day,  espeidaUy  the  after  part  of  it. 
10th. — ^Bather  cold,  bat  a  pleasant  day. 

11th. — ^Fine  morning,  but  a  rather  sharp  though  short  hafl  shower  at  3  pjc, 
and  a  similar  kind  of  shower  but  of  large  rain  drops  about  6  p.m.  ;  in 
both  cases  looking  very  stormlike  in  the  distaneeb 
12th. — A  very  pleasant  day,  but  rain  at  night. 

A  week  of  very  pleasant  weather,  though  the  temperatnre  is  a  trifle  belov 
that  of  the  preceding  one.  ______ 

18th. — Dull  morning,  a  doll  day ;  dark  eariy ;  drope  of  rain  in  evening. 

14th. — Cloudy  morning,  very  close  day;  stormlike  in  the  eveninn. 

16th. — ^Heavy  rain  ia  morning ;  afternoon  and  eveniag  fine;  night  cold. 

16th. — Fine  all  day  ; '  very  cold. 

17th. — A  beaatifuUy  fine  and  sunny  day ;  clear  evening. 

18bh.— Fine  day,  doady  at  times ;  warmer  in  evening. 

19th.— Dull;  very  slight  showere  at  intervala. 

Temperature  slightly  warmer  than  last  week,  but  not  nearly  so  hi^  as  » 
few  weeks  back.  Frost  on  grass  on  three  consecutive  nights,  due  principallj 
to  clearness  of  the  sky  and  diyneas  of  the  air.— <}.  J.  Symonb. 


OOVENT  aABDEN  HABKET.— MAt  SO. 

A  TAiR  amount  of  bafdness  is  emrrent,  and  prices  generally  for  prime  good* 
are  firm.  Imports  continue  heavy,  and  comprise  a  large  variety  both  of  fndt 
and  v^^tables.  Among  them  are  Oherriea  and  Apricots  from  Touloase,  and  ft 
large  consignment  of  Pine  Apples  from  Antigua,  some  of  which  are  in  mucb 
bettOT  condition  than  those  usually  imported  from  Oio  West  Indies  at  a  later 
period  of  the  year.  Old  Potatoes  have  alightly  advanced,  but  new  ones  han 
fallen  from  26«.  to  16«.  and  90«.  per  hundredweight  in  the  trade. 


VBUIT. 


Apple* I  slere 

Apriciits doz. 

Cnerrea ^box 

ChestnaUi........  ba«hel 

Corrants 4  bieve 

Black do. 

Figs dos. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Oooseberries qoart 

Grapes, bothouse....   lb. 

Lemons eflOO 

Melons each 


Artichokes dos. 

Asparaxus ...yluO 

French  

Beans, Kidney....   ^10) 

Beet,Ked dos 

Broccoli handle 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicoms 9*100 

Carrots banch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Ooleworta. .  dos.  bunches 
Cncambera each 

pickling dos. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel.. ...,.,....  bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herba bunch 

Honeradiah bundle 

I'Mks banch 

Lettuce do*. 


s.  d.  8.  d. 
8  0to8  0 
0     0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


4  -0 


6 

0 

0 

0 

16 

1 

1 

0 

li 

18 

8 


Mulberries ^Ib.  « 

Nectarines dos.  15 

Oraogea ^100   4 

Peachea dos.  16 

Peara,  kitchen dos.   8 

deaaert dos.   0 

Pine  Apples lb.   6 

Plums laisTe  0 

Quinces doz.   0 

Baapberries lb.  0 

Strawberriea i^ox.   0 

Walnuts bushel  10 

ditto noo  1 


d.  B.  d. 
OtoO  0 
0  83 
16 
S6 
6 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 
1 

u 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


K 

8 
8 

a 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

4 

1 

9 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

1 


VSQBTABLB8. 

d.    8.  d 
0«o6    u 
0     6 
10 

0 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 
10 

8 

4 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
4 


■. 

Mashrooms pottle  1 

Mustard  d;Creaa..pannet  0 

Onions Dushel  4 

pieUUng.. quart  0 

Panley  per  doa.  bnnehea  4 

Parampa doa.  0 

Peas quart  1 

Potatoea baahel  8 

Kidne/ do.  f 

Bound. do.  0 

Badishes.*  dus.  bnnehea  1 

Bhabarb bundle  0 

Salaafy bundle  1 

Savoys doa.  0 

Bcorsonera bundle  1 

Sea-kale baakal  0 

Shallots lb.  0 

Spinach baahel  8 

Tbmatoes doa.  8 

Turnips bnndi  0 

Veiretable  Marrows 0 


d.  a  d. 

0to8    0 
8     0 

7 

0 

6 

1 

• 
0 
0 
1 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

« 

0 
9 

0 

« 

0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
8 


0    0 
8    • 


0 
0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Day 

of 

MoBfh 

Week 

MAT  28-JUNE  8,  2874. 

ATerage  Tempem* 
tore  near  London. 

Rain  in 
48  yean. 

Son 
Bleee 

Son 

Moon 
Biaee. 

Moon 
Sete. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Oloek     Day 
after       of 
Son.     Tear. 

98 

99 

80 

,81 

1 

2 

8 

F 
B 

8X711 

V 

Tw 
W 

No  real  night 

TbOOTV  BWKDkJ, 

Meeting  of  Entomological  Soeiefy.  7  p  JC 
Meeting  of  Zoologioal  Soeiety,  aSO  p.x. 
Meeting  of  Llnnean  Soetety,  6  p.m. 

97.5 
68.4 
69.4 
6&4 
68.9 
69.4 

44.1 
44.7 
44.8 
46.9 
461 
44.2 

Mean. 
56.2 

66.8 
66.6 
67.1 
67.8 
67.0 
56.8 

16 
17 
16 
16 
19 
21 

ra.   h. 
64af8 
68     8 
09     8 
61     8 
60     8 
60     8 
49     8 

a.    h 
Oaf  8 

1  8 

2  8 
8     8 
6     8 
6      8 
T      8 

17  6 
88  6 
48     7 

8  9 
10    10 

5  11 
46    U 

a.    h. 
89     8 
46      2 

8     8 
26     8 

0     4 
46      4 
49      5 

14 
15 
O 

17 
18 
19 

m.   a. 
8     2 
2    65 
2    47 
2    89 
2    80 
2    21 
2    12 

148 
149 
160 
161 
162 
168 
154 

^M  .?^  obMrrtttloiic  takan  nMur  London  during  (ortj-thtea  jomn,  iha  avenge  day  t«mp«ftftiiM  of  the  VMk  Is  66.0>;  Hid  ito  night  t«mp€a«twre 
i4.7^    Xh«  gzwtotthMitwu8G»,  on  the  2ad,  1884;  and  the  lowMioold  96°,  oaths  29th,  1866.    Xhagnat«rtiaUofrahiinMl.02iBeh. 

WALLFLOWERS. 

HIS,  one  of  the  oldest,  hardiest,  easiest- 
grown,  and  sweetest  flowers  of  spring,  is 
worth  onltivating  if  it  is  not  worth  writing 
about ;  yet  it  is  worthy  a  Hne  in  this  Jommcd 
if  it  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  garden ;  for 
what  is  the  garden  press  bttt  gardens  con- 
densed, the  spirit  of  which  the  garden  itself 
is  the  practical  expression  ?  I  will  not  apo- 
logise, therefore,  for  taking  the  Wallflower 
for  a  theme,  nor  will  I  admit  that  I  am 
stooping  to  notice  a  plant  too  insigniflcant  for  a  dne  meed 
of  attention.  *'  Stooping,"  have  I  written  ?  It  is  an 
anomaly.  There  is  no  snch  term  that  can  be  justly 
applied  derogatory  to  any  plant,  or  root,  or  flower  that 
is  sent  to  enrich  this  wonderiul  earth,  to  give  food  to  body 
and  mind,  to  awaken  our  sympathies,  to  gratify,  to  enjoy. 
Does  some  one  mutter,  **  Sentunent  and  poetry  ?"  because 
if  he  do,  let  me  tell  him  he  is  not  practicfd,  and  has  not 
thought,  observed,  or  worked  to  any  purpose  that  does 
him  honour  or  credit*.  Have  not  most  people  observed 
that  as  youth  gives  way  to  matore  age  the  judgment 
becomes  more  just,  and  decision  goes  on  innate  merits, 
not  swerved  by  mere  fiEtncy,  feishion,  or  enthusiasm  ?  Let, 
then,  the  young  imitate  the  old,  and  put  aside  all  fashions, 
notions,  and  prejudices,  and  look  at  the  Wallflower  on  its 
merits  alone.  Surely  that  is  practical  enough.  However, 
if  it  could  serve  no  practical  purpose  it  would  have  no 
place  here.  But  it  can  and  does,  and  that  is  the  answer 
to  any  who  doubt  its  usefolness,  and  the  reason  that, 
simple  and  common  as  it  is,  it  is  elevated  to  a  niche  in 
garden  literature. 

The  Wallflower  is  a  very  old  friend  indeed,  having  pro- 
bably had  a  place  in  English  gardens  for  upwards  of  three 
hundred  years.  It  is  surprising  how  many  people  have 
a — ^yes,  "strongneas"  is  the  correct  term  now — "weak- 
ness," having  got  the  cold  shoulder  editorially — ^for  old 
things.  Let  none  regret  if  this  sfrongness  grows  yet 
stronger.  It  is  a  heal&y  sign.  One  can  generally  repose 
confidence  and  put  trust  in  him  who  can  revere  an  old 
church,  cherish  an  old  castle,  esteem  an  old  tree,  value 
an  old  flower,  and  honour  an  old  man.  This  inherent 
affection  for  old  things  is  a  national  characteristic,  and 
befittingly  so  in  an  old  historical  country  like  our  own. 
Do  we  see  one  who  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  hoary 
relics  of  the  past,  and  speak  of  the  mind  matured  as 
"  fossilised  ?  "  Keep  him  at  aim's  length.  He  is  not  safe 
as  a  guide,  adviser,  or  friend. 

But  to  the  Wallflowers.  They  have  a  long  history 
behind  them — ^yes,  and  a  long  foture  before  them,  for 
they  will  not  be  driven  away.  They  ding  to  old  gardens, 
old  buildings,  and  cottage  walls  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. It  is  no  w&nder  that  their  pertinacity  has  found 
them  a  friend  here  and  there,  sometimes — perhaps  oft- 
times — ^humble,  sometimes  noble,  yet  friends  all,  and, 
what  is  more,  friends  increasing.  See  Wallflowers  where 
wo  may  in  earlv  spring,  they  compel  a  pause  to  inhale 
theh:  delicious  fragrance  and  admire  their  native  colour 
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and  beauty.  See  their  power  in  adding  a  charm  to  such 
places  as  Cliveden  and  Belvoir,  to  hundreds  of  gardens  of 
less  note,  and  thousands  of  cottagers'  plots  made  sweet 
and  cheery  by  their  presence.  This  cosmopolitan  cha- 
racter of  tibe  flower  is  a  great  advantage.  If  the  per- 
fection of  legislation  is  effecting  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  surely  a  flower  having  corresponding 
qualities  is  worthy  of  care,  especially  where  this  care  is 
of  the  simplest  and  easiest,  and  within  the  means  of 
everyone  having  a  garden  readily  to  bestow.  For  two 
months — ^April  and  May — ^it  takes  the  first  rank  in  any 
flower  garden,  and  fills  a  pl^e  which  nothing  else  can  do 
to  the  same  purpose  and  with  the  same  effect.  Yet  if  we 
find  it  done  justice  to,  and  turned  to  any  real  decorative 
purpose  in  one  garden  out  of  ten,  that  is  the  outside. 
True  it  is  tiiat  WaUflowers  are  often  enough  seen  in  perhaps 
most  places,  but  the  spindly  straggling  plants  too  com- 
monly met  with  are  only  a  mere  apology  for  the  effects 
well  cultivated  plants  of  a  good  straiu  are  capable  of 
achieving. 

Furthermore,  attention  has,  perhaps,  latterly  been  given 
to  the  double  and  semi-double  German  varieties  offered 
in  seed  with  glowing  pedigrees  attached,  and  which  in 
innumerable  instances  have  not  come  up  to  the  high — ^toa 
high — standard  anticipated,  and  the  whole  race  has  fallen 
into  disfftvour  from  the  shoHcoming  of  a  particular  type 
whose  virtues  had  been  over-estimated.  A  fair  proportion 
of  doubles  may  come  good  by  seed,  but  as  a  whole  this  class 
only  very  occasionaUy  gives  any  real  solid  satisfaction  to 
the  cultivator  when  planted  to  create  an  imposing  effect 
in  lines  and  masses,  their  habits  being  too  diversified. 
Dotting  them  here  and  there  in  isolated  clumps,  without 
any  regard  to  height,  shape,  or  colour,  is  the  best  way  of 
doing  justice  to  the  type,  and  used  in  this  way  they  often 
please;  but  as  doubles  they  fftU  far  short  of  the  old- 
iftshioned  perennial  class  of  Wallflowers  which  the  grand- 
parents of  fledgling  gardeners,  of  the  present  used  to 
delight  to  honour.  If  doubles  are  wanted,  grow  these. 
There  are  two  or  three  shades  of  red,  as  blood  red,  light 
red,  and  purple  red,  also  striped  and  fall-blown  yellow. 
The  first  and  the  last  are  the  best,  the  yellow  being 
especially  effective  for  in-door  flowering  early  in  spring. 
These  are  far  before  the  German  hybrids,  and  can  only 
be  perpetuated  by  slips  or  cuttings.  These,  if  put-in  in 
May  under  a  hand-light  in  light  soil,  or  even  iu  the  open 
air  on  a  shaded  border,  will  root  freely ;  but  a  far  quicker 
and  better  plan  is  to  put  them  in  heat  after  the  manner 
of  Verbenas,  using  the  young  shoots  as  cuttings,  in  oon- 
tradiatinction  to  tiie  half-ripened  stubby  side  shoots  as 
slips. 

For  real  usefulness,  however,  give  me  a  first-rate  strain 
of  singles  of  uniform  heij^t  and  habit,  broad-petalled, 
and  of  decisive  colours.  These  are  the  plants  for  spring 
gardening.  They  flower  early,  last  well,  and  are  off  in 
convenient  time  for  summer  bedding.  One  of  the  most 
useful  introductions  of  recent  years  is  the  Tom  Thumb 
single  yellow  Wallflower,  so  bright,  compact,  free,  and 
especially  so  constant  from  seed.  This  has  already  ;y  ielded 
sub- varieties,  the  Belvoir  Castle  being  reputed  as  the  best. 
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Irat  as  yet  I  have  not  had  the  trne  yariety  from  seed.  It 
Bhonld  be  grown  everywhere  by  everybody.  Amongst  single 
dark  kinds  I  have  never  found  anything  so  fixed  and  oonstiuit 
in  character  as  the  Tom  Thamb  Yellow,  although  I  have  tried 
seed  from  various  sources.  The  best  down  to  the  present 
time  are  from  seed  Bpecially  seeored  from  Dresden  by  favour 
of  Mr.  W.  Thompson.  A  really  good  strain  of  dark  single 
Wallflower  is  still  a  desideratum.  We  oan  get  them  dark 
enough,  but  the  individual  flowers  are  poor,  and  the  habit  of 
plant  not  sufficiently  sturdy  and  dwarf ;  moreover,  there  are 
dark  and  dark,  one  bright  and  the  other  dingy,  one  dazzling 
and  the  other  dead.  When  planted,  a  dwarf  Wallflower  should 
not  be  more  than  4  inches  high,  a  foot  across  the  top,  and  as 
flat  as  a  pancake.  Such  a  plant  will  throw  up  from  twelve  to 
twenty  spikes  all  of  xmiform  height,  and  if  the  colour  is  dark 
yet  bright,  the  petals  broad  and  stiff,  and  expand  freely — the 
flimsy  ones  curl — ^then,  in  juxtaposition  with  bright  yellow, 
there  is  an  effect  for  richness  that  nothing  else  at  the  season 
can  approach.  And  then  the  perfume  I  it  is,  too,  equally  un- 
approachable. Doubles,  be  they  never  so  good,  are  no  match 
for  singles  in  masses. 

And  then  the  working-up  a  stock  is  simplicity  itself.  Spend 
sinpense  or  a  shilling  in  seed,  sow  now  at  once.  Mine  are  up 
and  doing.  Sow  thmly  in  any  open  place.  After  awhile  trans- 
plant to  a  very  airy  place  a  foot  or  more  distant  on  any  piece 
of  ground  that  happens  to  be  vacant.  It  need  neither  be  freshly 
dug  nor  manured,  and  after  the  plants  are  once  established  they 
need  never  be  watered.  Early  sowing  (April^  and  growing  on 
in  rather  poor  firm  ground  produces  plants  of  a  stubby  growth 
and  hardy  nature  which  hardly  ever  get  hurt  by  frost.  It  is 
very  different  when  sown  late  and  pushed  on  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  by  high  culture  in  rich  soils.  It  is,  however,  not 
too  late  to  sow  in  May,  only  April  is  better. 

Now,  just  look  at  the  little  outlay  in  money,  time,  and  skill ; 
it  is  homoaopathic  altogether.  And  what  else  will  give,  at  the 
same  outlay,  an  equal  return  of  sweetness  and  colour,  and 
contribute  such  a  decided  element  in  making  a  garden  so 
cheerful  and  enjoyable  ?  I  think  we  must  "  panie  for  a  reply." 
These  plants,  too,  will  force  and  make  their  presence  felt  in 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  in  March.  I  have  seen  amid  a 
floral  retinue  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Hyacinths,  and  Boses  rich 
masses  of  single  Wallflower  claim  more  attention  than  either. 
Whether  it  is  that  their  odour  is  so  grateful,  or  that  the  simple 
novelty  of  the  bold  intrusion  is  attractive,  I  cannot  tell.  A 
sweep  at  a  fashionable  wedding  would  no  doubt  be  the  <*  ob- 
served of  all  observers,"  but  would  run  some  risk  of  being 
kicked  out ;  however,  it  was  not  on  this  principle  that  these 
sweet  and  simple  flowers  attracted  notice,  for  the  order  to  the 
grower  was—**  They  have  been  so  much  enjoyed ;  mind  and 
have  more." — J.  Wbioht. 


METHOD. 

MsTHOD  seems  to  come  naturally  to  some  people ;  all  their 
movements  seem  to  be  regulated  by  some  inscrutable  eontrol 
which  prevents  any  waste  of  power,  but  which  always  supplies 
sufficient  to  attain  the  object  wished  for  in  a  leisurely  graoeful 
manner.  A  keen  eye  oan  detect  the  man  of  method  in  an  instant, 
even  if  he  is  following  the  very  humblest  occupation.  Notioe 
a  gang  of  ten  or  a  dozen  labourers  excavating,  and  yon  will  see 
one  amongst  them  who  seems  to  move  much  more  slowly  than 
the  rest,  and  an  unpractised  eye  might  think  he  was  not  doing 
his  share  of  the  work ;  but  watch  him  a  minute,  an  hoar,  or  a 
day,  and  you  'wiU  see  the  same  machine-like  movement  going 
on  perpetually  to  the  end — no  straining  nor  jerking,  and  ooq- 
sequent  waste  of  power ;  every  movement  of  the  spade  seems 
to  have  just  the  effect  it  was  intended  to  have;  the  spade 
itself  almost  seems  to  know  what  it  is  about,  and  to  appreciate 
a  good  master.  It  wears  brighter  and  sharper  than  otiier 
spades,  and  to  a  certain  extent  partakes  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  man  who  uses  it.  Notioe  the  same  man,  too,  with  a 
sovthe ;  he  oan  be  distinguished  by  the  same  easy,  graeef ul, 
telling  movements.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  watoh  a  good 
onower;  he  seems  to  be  merelv  amusing  himself,  while  the 
others  are  all  excitement  and  hurry,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  toil  he  is  fresh  and  cheerful,  while  others,  who  possess 
greater  bodily  strength  but  do  not  know  how  to  use  it  eoonomi- 
oally,  are  quite  exhausted.  Again,  notice  three  or  four  young 
men  potting,  watering,  thinning  Grapes,  or  putting-in  cuttings. 
You  will  see  that  only  one  of  them  does  the  work,  or  ever'vdll 
do  it,  in  a  proper  manner ;  and  also  that  the  one  who  does 
one  kind  of  work  the  right  way  will  in  the  end  learn  to  do  all 


of  them  right.  In  fact,  he  is  the  man  of  method ;  he  works 
with  his  head,  and  saves  his  hands  and  his  back.  He  is  never 
in  a  hurry,  and  yet  he  is  always  in  time ;  others  are  always  in 
a  hurry,  and  yet  never  do  anything.  The  late  Dr.  NeUton 
said,  "  There  is  always  time  for  everything  provided  you  are 
not  in  a  hurry,"  and  it  would  seem  that  he  not  only  promulgated 
this  doctrine  in  his  leisure  moments,  but  that  he  acted  on  the 
same  prineiple  at  the  most  critical  times.  For  instanee,  when, 
in  performing  a  surgical  operation  in  company  with  a  young 
student,  an  artery  was  cut,  and  the  young  man  became  excited, 
the  doctor  rebuked  him  by  calmly  saying,  "  You  are  going  too 
fast,  my  young  man,  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

Notlung  is  ever  well  done  that  is  done  in  a  hurry.  The  man 
who  would  use  his  strength,  time,  and  money  economically 
must  do  idl  his  work  by  method,  coolly  and  calmly ;  no  hap- 
hazard or  guesswork,  for  that  will  6nly  end  in  muddle  and 
disorder;  he  should  see  his  work  completed  in  perspeetive 
before  it  is  actually  begun.  The  man  of  method  actually  gets 
through  his  original  experiments  with  a  greater  precision  and 
regularity  than  the  man  of  no  method  does  the  commonest 
routine ;  while  the  experiments  of  the  latter,  even  if  they  are 
chronicled,  are  of  no  practical  value,  and  oan  only  be  mia- 
leading. 

The  man  who  shows  that  he  uses  his  own  hands  with  method 
will  exhibit  that  quality  in  a  greater  degree  when  directing 
others,  and  men  properly  directed  will  get  through  their  work 
with  a  better  grace  than  those  who  are  not ;  for  although  there 
are  a  few  men  who  care  about  nothing  but  the  time  of  day, 
these  are  much  more  rare  than  is  often  supposed,  and  the 
blame  is  sometimes  laid  to  the  men  which  ought  to  be  borne 
by  other  shoulders.  No  good  workman  ever  likes  to  be  forced 
to  do  Ids  work  in  the  wrong  way,  and  he  always  works  the 
better  when  he  believes  that  those  who  are  directing  him 
know  as  much  about  the  work  as  he  does  himself.  Young 
men  who  would  aspire  to  be  foremen  should -bear  this  in  mind, 
and  give  early  attention  to  aU  the  details  of  what  is  too  often 
supposed  to  be  mere  labourers'  work. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  the  commonest 
operations,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  wrong  way  comes  the 
most  natural  to  an  unpractised  handi  Also  one  should  learn 
to  be  particular  about  doing  things  at  the  proper  time,  and 
learn  by  heart  the  time  of  year  that'  is  most  suitable  for  the 
principal  kinds  of  work.  The  memorandum  book  is  a  great 
nelp  to  this ;  the  mere  act  of  noting  a  thing  down  often  im- 
presses it  indelibly  on  one's  memory.  All  failures  should  be 
especially  chronicled,  and,  when  possible,  the  cause  of  aueh 
failures.  Very  often  the  man  of  method  gains  more  by 
failures  than  by  successes;  he  never  forgets  a  failure,  and 
seldom  falls  into  the  same  error  twiee.  The  methodless  man 
is  idways  failing,  ^always  in  a  muddle,  alarayi  loigetting  some- 
thing, the  apparitio^n  of  which  every  now  and  then  appears  in 
an  almost  tangible  form,  and  throws  him  into  worse  confusion, 
and  makes  him  forget  something  else. 

When  a  man  has  grown  old  and  has  not  learned  to  work  by 
method,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  help  for  him,  for  unlearn- 
ing a  thing  is  so  much  harder  than  learning  it.  But  young 
men,  and  young  men's  teachers,  believe  me,  method  is  not  so 
much  a  natural  gift  as  it  seems  to  be;  it  may- be  acquired  by 
any  young  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  if  he  begins  by  being 
very  particular  about  little  things — all  the  minor  details  of  his 
work— asking  himself  why  it  is  iJl  done,  and  making  notes  from 
time  to  time  of  his  own  ideas  about  it,  and  .e^;Mooially  oorreot- 
ing  himself  when  he  finds  that  his  own  notions  have  proved 
fallacious ;  he  thus  secures  practical  knowledge  for  future  use. 
And  even  when  one  gets  to  be  foreman  or  head  gardener  the 
note-book  should  never  be  neglected — ^in  fact,  one  who  has  an 
extensive  charge  wants  two  note-books ;  one  a  veiy  temporary 
affair  to  last  a  week  or  a  month,  in  which  to  mark  down  as  he 
walks  round  any  work  that  should  be  done,  crossing  it  out 
when  finished.  This  will  save  many  a  thing  from  being  for- 
gotten, many  a  journey,  and  many  a  sleepless  night.  The 
labour,  too,  can  be  used  more  eoonomioally ;  for  instanee,  on 
a  change  of  weather  the  notes  oan  be  looked  over  and  the  men 
sent  in  a  few  seconds  to  the  most  suitable  work,  instead  of 
keeping  them  waiting  doing  little  or  nothing,  and  afterwards 
finding  out  that  a  good  opportunity  has  been  lost. 

Some  men  pride  themselves  on  having  a  good  memory — ^they 
need  no  note-book.  Possibly  their  memory  may  be  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  routine,  but  a  gardener  is  nothing  if  he  is  not 
progressive ;  his  head  ought  not  to  be  crowded  with  ordinary 
routine,  but  should  be  clear,  that  he  may  devise  improvements 
and  give  new  delights,  surprizes,  and  eneouragements  to  those 
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ROYAL  HOBTICDLTOBAL  SOCIETY. 

Tbx  Connoil  of  the  Bo^kl  Hortionltorftl  Society  t«UgrapIiad 
on  the  19th  inst.  to  the  Preddent  of  the  Tneeftu  Roy»l  Horti- 
enltoTBl  Society,  to  propose  that  on  Intematiaual  Sho-w  b«  held 
in  liondoa  in  1876.  In  the  erent  of  the  propodtion  proving 
■oaeptable,  the  ConncU  will  tt  ooee  take  stepi  to  orguiue  t, 
joint  Committee  rspreMmtiiig  the  Society,  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Sodaty,  and  the  other  leading  hortiaoltaial  bodlee,  thoiild 
the?  be  willing  to  lend  their  aisistanae. 

The  Comidl  propose  that  the  Sodety  shonld  hold  t,  dinner 
thifl  year  in  the  latter  part  of  Jane.  The  prioes  of  tfa«  tickets 
And  other  details  will  be  notifled  u  aoon  as  posaible;  bat  ve 
(Day  mention  in  the  meantime  that,  it  leoeible,  the  dinner  will 
take  place  at  Chiswiek.  The  enccaM  of  the  nndertaklDg  will 
ol  conrte  depend  npon  the  nnmberswho  attend,  and  the  Secro- 
tary  wiihes  to  hear  from  Fellows  on  the  anhjeot. 

We  aro  informed  that  what  baa  t>een  pnbUthed  oboat  a 
oonntry  meeting  at  Wigan  is  quite  prematnie. 


PATENT  CLIMAX  BOILEE. 
Wi  pnblish  the  foUovinit  for  the  iDtormation  ot  » 


OniH  Siotion  thmogb  rMder. 

wmnglit  Iron,  will  bear  great  preainre,  and  hu  no  joint* 
or  Boekets.  It  il  made  in  Tarioiu  aizaa,  bom  Si  inobea  to 
60  inehea  in  length,  the  unolleat  beiog  oapiabl*  of  hMtlng 
7S0  feet  ot  i-inoh  pipe. 


FRUIT  PSOSFBOTS. 
I  ut  uudosa  to  know  if  there  i*  the  lame  louelty  of  Imit, 
or  rather  hloaeom,  on  Apple  trees  generallr  thia  year  aa  ia  the 
oauhare.  IhaTejnstbeenround  the  garden  and  two  orohuds. 
In  all  there  are  abont  two  hundred  Apple  trees,  and  tot  the  lut 
foor  yeaia  I  have  had  hundreds  ot  boah^.  I  have  no«  in 
the  hooae  a  few  bnshela  left  ot  a  most  eioellsnt  oooldng  Apple ; 
bnt  thie  year,  wilhont  the  flightest  eiaggeration,  thera  will  not 
be  one  bushel  from  all  the  two  hundred  treee  together.  Is  tlds 
fulnre  general  7  There  is  an  enormons  crop  ot  Pears  and  also 
Apricots.  Only  a  lew  Flnme,  and  the  Peaehea  and  Neetorlae* 
are  atterlj  spoilt  from  blight,  which  I  find  has  alteeted  the 


RHODODENDBON  NUTTALLn. 
Bhododwidboii  NUTMI.IJI  i«  now  in  bloom  in  the  gardens 
ol  tlie  Misses  Cattley,  CUydene,  Edanbridge.  The  tmss  of 
bloom  on  the  main  stem  oansuts  of  nine  Howers,  meosoring 
16  inches  across,  and  the  individiial  flowers  otct  6  inehes  in 
diameter  with  Uia  same  depth  of  tnbe,  and  two  ol  the  ^e 
branohea  have  one  trass  of  five  flowen  each,  being  nineteen 
flowers  altogether.  The  Soweie  ore  pure  white  nitlun,  saving 
a  tinge  of  gold  colour  in  the  throat,  with  a  tinge  ot  delicate 
light  rose  ronnd  the  margin.  This  may  cnoonrage  to  perse- 
veionce  some  of  yonr  readers  after  the  many  disappointments 
from  its  not  often  flowering.  The  plant  is  11  feet  Ugh,  con- 
sisting of  one  main  stem  and  three  branches  starting  abont 
2}  feel  from  the  base.  Wonld  it  be  advisable  to  oat  it  down 
as  soon  aa  it  has  done  flowering  to  within  abont  3  feet  ot  the 
pot  and  that  wonld  leave  6  inchei  ot  stem  to  alt  the  brancheaf 
The  plant  is  quite  healthy,  only  too  late  lor  ns.— Tbohu  Nul, 
Ciaydtne,  Sdenbridge. 


FOUNTAINE'8  VINERY  AT  BLENHEIM. 

I  KCBT  once  more  crave  your  indnlgence  to  say  a  few  more 
words  on  the  above  snbject.  though  Mr.  Temple's  remarks 
wera  roally  answered  in  my  former  article.  All  the  qneetiona, 
moreover,  brought  forward  by  him  and  many  more  are  IqUt 
considered  and  answered  in  my  pamphlet  ou  the  subject,  and 
ot  this  foot  he  is  OS  fully  aware  as  I  am.  There  are,  however, 
eererol  points  left  by  him  to  be  inferred  which  might  lead  to 
error.  He  ooyi  he  is  awara  the  plan  was  sabmittad  to  Mr. 
Thomson  whMi  he  was  gardener  at  Dalkeith;  "However,  it 
was  not  pnt  in  practioe  there."  It  was  never  submitted  to 
Mr.  Thomion  with  that  view,  nor  was  he  ever  aahed  to  pro- 
mote the  boilding  of  a  house  in  those  gardens.  Mr.  Tampla 
says  there  was  bat  one  Madreefleld  Court  Tine  on  the  rattera. 
of  the  hoate  at  Chiswick  when  be  saw  it.  The  house  is  only 
36  feet  in  length,  and  protobly  Mr.  Bairou  eonddned  one 
Vine  with  three  stems  B  teet  apart  as  good  as  ttiree  saporate 
Vines;  but  I  have  not  bean  there  lately  to  be  able  to  state 
this  ae  a  faet.  He  says  thero  was  no  frait  on  the  trees,  only 
healthy  foliage.  Perhapa  the  fruit  had  been  gathered.  At  all 
evsnta  (as  I  atated  in  a  former  article),  Ui.  Barron  wrote  to 
say  that  Faochea  ware  very  aoorea  lost  year  thronghont  Chls- 
wiok  gardeai,  but  that  those  grown  on  my  system  hod,  with- 
ont  donU,  the  best  flavour,  to  there  moat  have  been  some 
Iniit  at  soma  time.  Mr.  Temple  gives  no  aoconnt  ot  what 
•tone  trait  he  saw  in  the  various  otiur  houses  at  Chiswick. 

As  to  the  different  process  required  for  growing  frnit  (or 
market  and  for  a  genttemon't  table,  oa  qnoted  from  my 
pamphlet,  where  the  reosoua  ore  fully  stated,  the  remark  ia 
not  mine,  bat  that  of  a  first-rate  gardener,  and  I  quite  agree 
with  him. 

Mr.  Temple  goes  on  to  say,  "  H  Mr.  Fouit^ne  ean  bring 
his  trnita  on  under  gloss  to  give  earlier  supplies,  ths  Vines  will 
be  there  still.  Then,  what  about  ahade  which  alarms  him  so 
muah  In  the  earlier  port  of  his  paperT  This  snggeation  floors 
Mr.  Fonntoine's  argument  ot  keeping  the  fmits  entirely  ont  ot 
doois  to  eeouie  flavour."  Perhaps  Mr.  Temple  will  tell  as 
why  the  Vines  are  planted  only  S  feet  apart  on  Um  oloae-spur- 
system,  exoept  to  ^ve  ample  Ught  and  heat  to  the  tress  irhen 
in  the  house,  and  to  prevent  the  hoose  being  nseless  to  them, 
as  it  would  be  by  Mr.  Temple's  proposal  ol "  giving  Qw  ^tem 
a  trial  on  its  widest  merits,"  under  a  roof  covered  wholly  with 
Vines.  As  to  this  "flooring"  07  own  argommt  ot  keeping 
the  tnss  sntir^  out  of  doors  to  aesnrs  flavour,  it  wonld  hove 
saved  tanaUa  it  he  hod  talked  ed  flooiing  an  argument  I  never 
nsod.  Where,  or  when,  have  I  aver  propcaed  to  keep  the  trees 
antiTely  out  of  doors  T  I  have  vety  stoongly  advoeated  the 
contrary  view,  and  given  it  as  a  reason  why  earrying  out  the 
pots  permanently  by  hand  does  not  answer,  as  if  the  weather 
changes  they  are  better  ^t  book  agdn.  The  late  Peaches  il 
kept  out  tor  extra  retanung  in  cold  aatamns  at  the  ripening 
p^iod  would  lose  flavoor,  and  so  would  the  eorly-foioed  frait 
il  kept  in  the  house  in  fine  weather;  but  this  soerifice  must 
be  oomplied  with  u  regards  very  early  and  very  late  fruit  in  ' 
both  these  extreme  cases.  Mr.  Temple  odds,  "When  I  say 
Hr.  Fonntoine's  system  osn  be  adopted  with  taocess,  I  am 
again  pointing  to  the  £  :  d.  view ;  my  return  of  Orapes  vronld 
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httve  to  be  mooh  larger  than  those  at  Gbiswick,  eyen  wave  all 
these  Yinee  at  8  feet  apart  loaded  with  fruit."  And  so  ought 
the  return  to  be  larger  as  so  stated,  for  the  Vines  being  planted 
at  that  distance  from  each  other  enables  first-rate  Grapes  to 
be  grown  on  the  whole  back  wall  of  the  house,  which  would 
affoird  as  many  square  feet  of  Vines  in  the  aggregate  as  would 
the  whole  roof  if  covered  by  them ;  but  Vines  on  the  back 
wall  would  be  utterly  useless  if  the  rafters  wexe  quite  ooYored 
also.  As  the  Vines  on  the  baek  wall  occupy  with  &eir  roots 
the  soil  in  the  house,  no  gardener  would  dream  of  pla&ting 
therein  stone-fruit  trees  also,  but  the  trees  on  the  trucks  when 
in  the  house  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  roots  of  these  Vines. 
The  Vines  on  the  rafters  i^ould  haye  their  roots  in  a  bed  out- 
side the  house.  I  regret  to  say  this  was  not  done  at  Ghdswick 
as  proposed  by  me  when  the  Vines  were  planted.  There  were, 
however,  some  difficulties  as  reg;arded  the  locality  of  the  house 
for  the  outside  border. 

lir.  Temple  says,  the  only  objection  he  has  to  orchard  houses 
on  the  pot  system  is  "  the  vast  amount  of  labour  they  give 
compared  witli  trees  planted  out.''  If  Mr.  Temple  has  never 
happened  to  notice  how  long  it  takes  to  water  the  trees  on  the 
fiix  trucks  at  Blenheim  I  can  tell  bim,  and  at  what  cost  it  can 
be  done,  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  water-supply  is  not 
distant.  What  is  done  here  can  certainly  be  done  there.  A 
strong  boy  can  water  every  pot  on  the  six  trucks  thoroughly 
(going  over  them  twice),  within  the  hour,  and  not  hurry  him- 
self beyond  his  usual  pace  of  work.  Thus,  if  the  trees  were 
watered  every  night  for  eight  months  throughout  the  year  the 
cost  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  la.  per  week.  32«.  for  the 
year. 

Mr.  Temple  is  quite  right  to  study  economy  in  all  his  depart- 
ments, as  nothing  can  be  done  without  it  in  large  gardens ;  but 
would  the  trees  require  this  "  vast  amoxmt  of  labour  V*  would 
they  require  to  be  watered  every  day  for  eight  months  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  nor  anything  like  it,  when  they  con  have  both  rain 
and  dew  in  genil^  weather.  I  have  deducted  nothing  as  a 
balance  for  the  watering  of  the  trees  planted  out  in  the  house. 
I  presume  they  would  always  require  a  certain  amount  of 
watering  under  the  heat  of  a  glass  roof. 

So  much  for  the  disadvantage  of  the  pot  system.  One  of  its 
principal  advantages  over  trees  planted  out,  and  which  applies 
to  any  kind  of  orchard  house,  is  that  if  any  trees  fail  to  bear — 
which  they  will  do  if  overcropped — their  plaess  may  be  filled 
up  at  any  time  from  a  reserve  of  extr^  trees  always  kept  in 
some  comer  of  the  garden,  which,  from  having  rested  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  almost  sure  to  bear,  but  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so  longer  than  they  are  wanted  for  filling-np,  which  wUl 
rest  them  again  for  the  next  year.  Thus  there  will  always  be 
a  tree  ready  in  the  spring  to  fill  up  a  gap  if  wanted,  and  no 
failure  oould  appear  in  the  house  except  from  ignorance  or 
neglect. 

As  to  moveable  lights  overhead,  th^  are  now  generally  dis- 
carded, as  adding  immensely  to  the  expense  of  the  house,  and, 
from  the  weight  and  thidkness  of  the  rafters  reqniiisd  to  cany 
them,  causing  more  shade  in  the  aggregate  than  Vines  planted 
8  feet  apart.  They  are,  moreover,  not  nearly  so  good  lor  ven- 
tilation in  this  case  as  the  free  open  air  under  the  proteetion 
of  a  south  wall,  the  stone  fruit  requiring  more  ventilalion  than 
the  Qrapes.  The  house  at  Blenheim  has,  however,  more  than 
usual  ventilation  as  far  as  front  and  bade  top  lights  are  eon- 
oemed  whenever  required.  Perhaps  Mr.  Temple  has  never 
noticed  that  the  trees  on  the  trucks  when  out  4  feet  from  the 
wall,  get  from  an  hour  aatd  a  half  to  two  hours'  mo»  sun  both 
evening  and  morning  all  through  the  summer  than  do  the 
trees  on  the  wall ;  but  such  is  th«  case,  and  is  the  veasoo,  no 
doubt,  why  the  fruit  has  better  colour  and  better  flavour; 
though,  strange  to  say,  this  never  struck, me  till  last  year, 
when  I  made  the  experiment  as  to  time  on  the  15th  of  July. 
No  sooner  has  the  sun  passed  the  line  of  wall  than  the  wall  is 
enveloped  completely  in  its  own  shadow,  and  this  quite  sud- 
denly ;  whereas  after  an  hour  and  a  half's  further  clear  light 
upon  the  trucks,  the  shadow  of  a  12-feet  wall  begins  to  creep 
slowly  up  the  stems  of  the  trees  till  they  are  very  gradually 
enveloped  in  idiade.  The  reverse  procees  takes  plaoe  in  the 
moRiing. 

In  condusion.  Of  couxse  I  see  the  drift  of  Mr.  Temple's 
remarks,  but  I  am,  nevertheleis,  much  obliged  to  him  for  having 
made  them,  as  it  has  enabled  me  to  correct  misapprehensions 
and  to  establish  facts  which  are  incontrovertible,  of  which 
those  who  read  may  judge.  I  assure  Mr.  Temple  he  has  said 
but  one  thing  whid  annoys  me,  and  for  that  he  is  in  no  way 
blameable.    Although  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  erecting  of 


the  house  at  Blenheim  in  a  trading  point  of  view,  I  am  mneh 
vexed  to  hear  that  it  was  not  strongly  put  together.  There 
was  no  excuse  for  this  whatever,  in  spite  of  the  other  houses 
in  the  gardens  having,  as  I  understood,  cost  lour  times  as 
much  in  proportion.  I  am,  however,  glad  to  hear  that  an  iron 
has  been  applied  to  the  twist,  and  that  it  is  now  in  as  good 
order  as  the  other  houses.  The  man  who  then  built  the  houaea 
has  retired  from  business,  and  the  whole  thing  is  put  into  the 
hands  of^a  London  firm. 

As  Mr.  Temple  lays  so  mnoh  stress  upon  the  £«.£{.,  I  ought 
to  have  mentioned  the  smaller  front  trucks  for  winter  vege- 
tables, Strawberries,  or  flowers  according  to  the  gardener's 
fancy ;  but  the  same  remarks  as  to  management  i^pply  in  both 
cases.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  houses  in  a  oom- 
mercial  point  of  view,  though  they  were  not  proposed  for  that 
purpose,  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Veitoh  at  Ghis- 
wick  will  carry  weight  with  many — ^viz.,  that  **  an  immensity 
of  work  might  be  done  with  such  a  house."— John  Fountaik£» 
Southacre  Rectory ^  Brtmdon. 

[Here  this  passage  of  pens  may  cease,  for  each  combatant 
has  folly  maintained  his  own  view  of  the  question. — ^Eos.] 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

May  27th. 

Fbuit  GoHmTTEE. — The  only  subject  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee was  Watson's  Axi.tagoniBt  Cucumber,  a  white-spinod 
variety,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Watson,  nurseryman,  St.  Albans. 

Flobal  Gommitt£E.~B.  B.  Postana,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  There 
was  less  shown  at  thijs  than  at  any  meeting  daring  the  present 
year,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  Manchestar  Show,  the  nolidays,  and 
exhibitors  holding  back  lor  the  Socie^'s  great  exhibition  on  the 
4th  and  5th  of  June.  Messrs.  Haage  k  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  ex- 
hibited a  number  of  double  Cinerarias  in  which  the  florets  of 
the  disk  have  beoome,  at  least  the  major  i>ortion  of  them,  coloured 
like  those  of  the  ray ;  for  this  novel  atrain  a  flrst-class  certificate 
was  awarded.  From  the  same  Arm  oame  also  a  number  of 
varieties  of  Myosotis  alpestris.  J.  S.  Law,  Bsq.,  South  Lodge, 
Enfield  Chase,  had  a  cultural  commendation  for  Lilium  Hum- 
boldtii,  together  with  L.  concolor.  Master  B.  P.  Barr,  New 
Boad,  Lower  Tooting,  sent,  in  competition  for  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sagden's  prizes,  a  group  of  cut  flqwers  of  Liliums,  chiefly  varie- 
ties of  L.  monadel^um,  together  with  p^reuaicam,  tenuifolium,. 
and  Pomponium.  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  Lilium  monadel- 
phtmi  speciosum,  together  with  Boronia  elatior,  which  was 
noticed  at  a  previous  meeting.  They  also  exhibited  for  J.  Smith 
Dorrien,  Esq.,  out  spikes  of  Puya  chilensis,  %\  feet  high,  which 
blooms  in  the  open  air  at  Tresco  Abbey,  in  the  Scilly  Isles.  The 
flowers  form  a  large  head  at  the  summit  of  a  colunm-like  flower 
stem,  and  are  greenish  yellow,  with  conspicuous  orange  anthers. 
A  fall  account  of  the  pfamt  is  given  by  Sir  William  Hooker  in 
the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  i.  4715. 

Mr.  Watson,  nurseryman,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  portable 
stove  boiler,  called  *'  The  Masterpiece,"  which  is  especially  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  the  oase  of  a  boiler  becoming  unserviceable 
during  &06t,  and  which  may  also  be  used  lor  heating  small 
houses. 

FLORENCE  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION  AND  BOTANICAL  CONGRESS. 

No.  2. 

In  our  last  report  we  briefly  referred  to  tlM  collections  of 
Terrestrial  Orchids.  Those  shown  by  Professor  Oarvel  were 
in  very  creditable  condition,  well  established  in  the  pots,  well 
cultivated ,  and  well  bloomed.  There  were  twenty- two  species  in 
an,  and  among  them  Serapias  cordigera,  lingua,  and  negleota  ; 
Orchis  laxiflora,  longioruris,  piota,  provinoialis ,  rubra,  tephro- 
santhos,  and  tridentata;  Ophrys  aranifera,  bombyliflora,  fusca, 
lutea,  and  oxyrhynchos ;  and  laias  triloba.  From  the  Turin 
garden  Professor  Del  Ponte  soit,  besides  those  named  above, 
Cypripedium  Calceolus;  Himantoglossum;  Nigritella  angusti- 
folia;  Orchis  eoriophora,  globose,  palustris,  papilionacea, 
Bivini,  tridentata,  viridis;  Oi^irys  Bertoloni,  lutea ;  and  Se- 
rapias longipetala.  There  were  thirty  spedes  in  this  oollection, 
but  we  have  only  mentioned  those  tiiat  are  the  most  rare 
with  us. 

Up  to  Saturday  the  16th  the  only  prizes  of  whieh  we  had 
any  cognisance  were  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  first  ^pniJb  . 
for  a  collection  of  Nepenthes,  and  first  prize  for  Cypripjodioms. 

BOUQUETS. 

We  expected  to  have  seen  among  the  bouquets  and  table 
floral  decorations  designs  which  were  at  thovsame  time  novel, 
graceful,  and  artistic,  but  we  were  disappointed.    The  designs 
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Biiff,  keftYy,  And  hideous.  Aa  an  exampte,  there  wm  a 
swan— «  while  swan  of  eowse,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pieiro  Oardella, 
of  Borne,  the  long  neek  of  whieh  was  composed  of  white  Stooks, 
and  the  wings  and  body  of  white  Indian  Azalea.  It  carried  a 
large  bonqnet  of  nuseeUaaeons  flowers  on  its  baok,  while  it 
floated,  or  was  supposed  to  be  floettng,  on  a  lake  of  Pansies. 
The  same  exhibitor  had  niuneroas  other  designs,  some  of  yery 
large  siie,  bat  all  eqaally  stiff  and  heavy.  One  of  them  wonld 
have  been  yery  effectiTe  had  it  not  been  for  a  snperflaoos 
canopy  which  snxmoxmted  it.  It  consisted  of  a  basket  or  yase, 
the  base  of  which  was  composed  of  four  rays,  two  of  which 
were  red  Azaleas  alternated  with  white,  and  wholly  sprinkled 
over  with  sprigs  of  Lily  of  the  Valley ;  the  edging  composed 
of  leaves  of  the  latter.  The  upper  portion  was  mixed  flowers 
of  Boses,  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Heliotropes,  Weigelas,  Cinerarias, 
and  Pelargoniums,  studded  all  over  with  sprigs  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  The  canopy  had  the  same  flowers  in  it,  and  a  great 
iMuquet  on  the  top.  There  was  another  yeiy  pretty  basket  of 
white  and  flesh-coloured  Camellias,  Tea  Boses,  pale  Heliolropes, 
Adiantnm  cuneatum,  Pyrethrum  frutesoens*  Pelargoniums, 
and  Begonias,  also  studded  with  sprigs  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
The  ed^Jig  was  also  in  this  case  of  the  latter. 


CTCia  BinroLXTTA.— On  page  365,  in  reference  to  the  Cyeas 
Tcyoluta  at  Nash  Court,  whidi  has  produced  thirfy-siz  fronds 
this  spring,  with  a  spread  of  8^  feet,  Ur.  MeCrow  asks  if  any 
one  of  your  readers  has  seen  or  heard  of  a  Cycas  with  a  like 
number.  We  have  a  specimen  of  Cycas  revoluta  which  pro- 
daeed  last  year  forfy-one  fronds  and  has  a  spread  of  9  feet. — 
Pms  SniwABT,  Oardener,  The  QUm  Q«r4enM^  JmmrUitkit^ 

NBW  BOOK. 

Tht  AmaUm*8  Ro9€  Book.    Bf  Shzblst  Krawnm. 

Wa  haya  gieal  Measure  ia  throughly  reeommendiaf  to  oar 
readers,  espectaOy  tbeea  who  are  interested  ia  the  eoltiita  aad 
caising  of  Bom,  this  new  edttion  of  Mr.  Shiris^  Bihberd's 
^  Bose  Book.'*  II  is  written  by  one  who  seems  to  haya  tmBf 
mastered  the  subjeot,  and  to  ba  familiar  wilh  the  dlffmnt 
ofarafcionB  in  budding,  grafting,  striking,  Ao.,  whieh  ha  de- 
aenbes;  and  the  diieetionfl  he  gjyas  are  of  that  piaetteal  utility 
«o  aneh  needed  in  aay  manog^^ph  on  a  single  flower. 

Any  reeartan  whe  taksa  it  up  must  not  expaet  to  have  hia 
fmey  IMcled,  or  his  zkihle  museles  eacited,  as  many  will  hava 
axperienoed  when  perosiag  aaother  work  on  Boees  ij  the  Ber. 
8.  B.  Hole.  There  is  room  for  both  on  oar  shelyas :  one  to 
divert  the  leisure  hour,  the  other  to  instniot.  We  mentioa  this, 
as  some  may^think  there  are  so  numy  books  and  instraetions 
given  about  Boses,  thai  there  ean  be  no  neeessily  for  more. 
Kow,  tha  genial  aathor  of  "  The  Book  on  Boees,"  the  Bev. 
8L  B.  Hole,  has  written  bis  eon  aeiors,  and  has  described  many 
a  pleasant  scene  and  many  an  amusing  aneedoto,  bal  he  is  so 
fttll  of  Bose  love  himself  that  he  thinks  others  must  be  also ; 
«o  thai,  while  his  work  is  both  interesting  and  amusing  to  all 
lovers  of  flowers,  it  does  not  enter  into  the  minor  details  of 
the  craft,  and  he  writes,  moreover,  on  one  especial  phase,  we 
might  say,  of  Bose-growing — i.e,,  for  the  exhibition-table,  and 
therefore  thinks  more  of  the  individual  beauty  of  the  flower 
than  of  the  lasting  welfare  of  the  plant.  This  difference  be* 
iweea  the  two  autiiors  is  very  manifest  with  regard  to  their 
difference  of  appreciation  of  the  standard  and  of  the  dwarf, 
the  Dog  Bose  and  the  ManettL 

The  book  contains  mote  than  2£^0  pages  of  closely-printed 
matter,  and  it  is  very  diffioult,  therefore,  in  a  short  review  to 
outer  at  all  fully  into  ite  merite.  It  begins  by  giving  short 
histories  of  the  families  of  the  wild  Boses,  and  secondly  of  the 
^ardok  Boses.  It  appears  to  be  still  very  diffioult  to  classify  our 
garden  Boses  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  So  many  of  our 
best  Boses,  especially  in  Uiat  large  class  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
being  chance  seedlings  rather  than  Hybrids,  it  is  difficult  at 
times  even  to  guess  at  the  parents.  The  classes  most  distinct, 
perhaps,  are  tiie  Banksians,  the  Moss  Boses,  the  Noisettes, 
and  ,the  Tea-scented ;  but  even  among  the  Tea-scented  and 
Koisetfts  we  have  several  that  seem  very  nearly  allied.  For 
instance,  Mar6chal  Nid  is  gsnerally  classifled  as  a  Noisette,  but 
both  in  the  form  of  ite  flower  and  petals,  ite  scent  and  ite 
foliage,  it  is  nearer  to  a  Tea  than  a  Noisette.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
is  usuiUly  called  a  Tea,  but  in  ite  growth  and  habit  it  partakes 
more  of  the  nsiure  of  a  strong  Bourbon,  and  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  the  male  paiaat  of  Mar6ehal  Niel  was  a 


Tea,  and  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  a  Bourbon.  We  hata,  too,  a 
called  Hybrid  Chinas,  which  in  many  eases  seem  to  be  far  ie« 
moved  from  any  China  blood,  the  true  old  pink  Monthly  China 
and  sneh  Boees  as  Mrs.  Boeanquet,  Cramoisie  Bup6rienre,  die., 
being  remarkable  for  their  freedom  in  blooming,  whereas  so- 
called  Hybrid  Chinas  as  Blairii  No.  2,Ch6n6dold,  Fulgens,  Ac., 
never  seem  to  have  the  least  inclination  to  second  blooming. 
The  same  may  be  said,  too,  of  the  Hybrid  Bourbons  CharliM 
Lawson,  Coupe  d'H6b6,  Juno,  tj^c ;  neither  in  form  of  floaar, 
nor  in  wood  and  foUsge,  do  they  seem  to  hava  the  least  ra* 
semblance  to  true  Bourbons,  sn^  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Apolline,  Baron  Gonella,  or  Souvenir  de  Malmaison. 

Among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  there  seem  to  us  to  be  maay 
much  nearer  to  the  Chinas  and  Bourbons.  For  instance,  thaC 
beautiful  and  most  fragrant  Bose  La  France  has  clearly  China 
blood,  and,  from  the  eharaeter  of  the  wood,  Charles  Lelebyre, 
Madame  CaiUat,  and  others  are  closely  allied  to  Bourbons. 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  pointe  out  the  complex  character  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  when  he  says,  page  26,  "  That  China,  Bour- 
bon, and  Damask  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  race,  may  be  deariy  dedneed  from  their  more  prominent 
characteristics,  but  we  do  And  in  them  traces  of  Tea  and 
Noisette ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  btoo4  of  the  last  two  tribea 
mingles  with  the  stream,  the  Boses  manifesting  it  tend  to 
detach  themselves  from  the  Perpetual  group,  which  has  a 
•certain  unity  and  family  likeoees  despite  ite  mongrel  cha* 
racier." 

Much  has  yet  to  be  done,  we  think,  in  trying  by  careful  hy- 
bridisation to  produce  some  mora  definitely-marked  classes  of 
Boses.  It  would  be  interesting  even  now  to  select  out  of  tiiis 
large  class  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  those  whieh  are  of  particular 
types ;  and  ws  are  sure,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  there  aia 
many  more  deserving  the  names  of  Hybrid  Bourbon  and 
Hybrid  China  than  those  whieh  appear  under  this  nomen- 
datnra  under  the  heading  of  Summer  Boses. 

Mr.  Hibberd  gives  an  interesting  dassifieatiqii  of  Boses 
under  their  different  shapes,  as  the  globular  Bose,  the  cap* 
shaped  Bose,  the  tozsa-shi^Md  Bose,  the  imbricated  or  ex- 
panded Bose,  the  reflexed,  and  the  quartered.  These  shapes 
have  ahaady,  we  believe,  been  accepted  by  French  Beea- 
growers  as  types.  Of  these  the  tasza  shape  is  really  only  a  mora 
folly-expanded  form  of  the  cup-shaped  Bose,  and  the  expanded 
and  refleiied  are  really  of  the  same  type;  but  justice  is  noi 
done  to  theee  in  the  accompanying  engravinfis,  as  they  are  out 
of  drawing.  The  expanded  Biose  never  has  a  high  centre  as 
in  the  drawing,  and  in  the  reflexed  form  the  calyx  would  not 
have  been  seen,  as  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  reflexing 
Boses  that  the  petals  curl  back  so  as  to  cover  or  hide  the  calyx 
when  looking  sideways  at  the  Bose,  as  in  the  illustration  given 
in  the  book.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  six  forms  might  be  pat 
into  four — that  is,  cup-shaped,  globular,  flat,  and  quartered. 
One  thing  may,  we  believe,  be  especially  noted — that  in  all  the 
highest  type  of  Boses  the  outer  guard  petsls  should  be  the 
largest ;  tiiese  protect  the  bud,  but  they  should  not  overli^  or 
grow  over  the  point  of  the  Bose,  as  is  the  case  sometimes  with 
such  Boses  as  M.  Noman  and  a  few  others  of  that  type.  Those 
Boses  which  begin  to  open  at  their  centre  before  the  outer 
petals  are  fully  developed,  such  as  C16mence  Baoux,  Comlesse 
de  Jancourt,  Ihyra  Hiunmerick,  and  a  few  others,  are  never  to 
be  depended  upon,  though  occasionally  they  may  give  a  good 
flower.  We  have  so  many  good  Boses  now  of  good  shape  in 
nearly  every  form  and  colour,  that  every  badrshf^»ed  Bosa  and 
every  new  Bosa  of  a  bad  type  should  be  discarded.  We  do 
not  want  any  more  flat  and  ragged  Boses  as  Abb6  Brameral, 
or  rough  ones  like  Edward  Morren,  or  hard*centred  Boees 
of  the  La  Beine  type.  No  new  Bose  ought  to  be  certificated 
now  unless  it  is — Isl,  distinct;  2nd,  of  perfect  form;  drd,. 
good  substance  of  petal ;  4th,  each  petal  shell-shaped  and  egg* 
shaped. 

We  have  not  time  this  week  to  enter  more  into  detail 
with  regard  to  this  work  of  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd's,  but  will 
draw  our  readers*  attention  to  his  remarks  on  standard 
Boses,  in  whieh  we  can  altogether  sympathise,  and  whieh  one 
of  our  contributors  to  the  Bose  lore  of  our  pages  has  already 
pointed  out.  Page  14  he  says,  "  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  mis* 
takes  made  by  amateur  gardeners  are  in  eonnection  wilh 
standard  Bosss.  They  buy,  they  plant,  and  wait,  and  nerw 
see  the  beauty  of  the  Bose.  They  find  their  gardens  filled 
with  ugly  stilus,  which  ocoasionalty  flaunt  a  ragged  Bose  thai 
proves  to  be  worse  than  no  Bose  at  all,  and  yet  those  sama 
trees  would  have  made  handsome  heads  and  myriads  of  aoUa 
floaan  had  they  been  proper^  treated  ia  the  flrst  instansa. 
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FlkntiDg;  tUadwd  Bokm  on  gnu,  or  in  little  bedi 
nuigin  of  the  grua,  is  niQftlly  the  fint  step  to  failure 
BoBe-gTowiog,  for  the  Baglitb  Btiu  i«  ft  hungry  plant,  and 
leqniraa  more  food  than  it  ii  poasible  for  it  to  obtftm  when  m 
■itnfttsd." 

ThsM  lemarkB  we  thoronghly  endone,  and  also  add  that 
vhereae  in  Atb  gardeni  ont  ol  lix  the  toil  ii  not  anitftble  lor 
the  Engliih  Dog  Bose,  which  require*  either  ft  Btroog  moiit 
loam  or  ft  good  day  w«ll  mtnored  and  well  worked ;  bo,  on  the 
other  hand,  nearly  all  itrong-growing  Boiea  would  thrire  in 
Mdiuaiy  garden  loU  if  only  eatabliahed  on  their  own  rooti, 
vhioh  may  be  done  in  the  eonree  of  two  year*  by  nnng  the 
Manetti  a*  the  medium,  with  thii  manileit  adTuitage,  that  no 
float  OMl  entiiel;  destroy  yoor  plants  so  long  as  the  roots  are 
■oiDiOMd ;  and  though  every  shoot  abore  groond  may  be 
dectroyed,  the  plant  will  grow  again  from  below  gronnd,  and 
nuke  ft  good  pUnt  in  one  seftion. 


BOYAL  QABDENS  EBW. 

At  Eew,  in  the  snoonlent  honae,  ft  large  plant  of  Dftiylirion 
ftoiotrishnm  ii  thiowing-np  its  flower  stmi,  growing  ftt  the 
rate  of  1  foot  in  twenty-toni  hoon.  Althongh  it  hae  flowered 
before,  this,  1  beliere,  ii  the  pni  oeeftdon  of  its  being  re- 
corded in  ft  bortienltiiral  papet.  The  flower  atem  ol  D.  glan- 
onm  ii  jnat  visible.  I  may  remark  thftt  Beftneftmea  Hookeri 
ia  the  eorreot  name  of  tbe  plant  nnivenaUy  known  as  Dasy- 
luion  Haitwegiftnnin ;  it  flowered  ftt  Sew  laat  nimmer.  The 
Utter  nftme  belODgi  to  ft  plant  not  in  cultivation.  Few  I>rft. 
OMnftt  are  ornamental  in  flower.  In  this  honee  D.  latitoll*, 
often  erroneonaly  known  as  D.  fragrani,  bean  ft  handsome 
panicde,  the  stoat  white  filament*  oontraating  well  with  the 
otharwiae  green  flower* ;  It  i*  alio  sweetly  seented. 

In  the  Cape  house  ii  the  rare  and  extremely  enrion*  Felar- 
goninm  Bowksri.  The  three  lower  petals  aiee  dnll  pink,  almost 
entirely  out  into  ft  fringe  of  fllamenta ;  the  two  apper  pale 
yellow,  hot  not  so  deeply  or  flnely  divided ;  aleo  the  new 
yellow-flowered  F.  obloi^fttnm.  Hrae  also  is  Qlftdioln*  Col- 
Tilki  albft.  Its  ohaate  jmie  white  flower*  ihow  it  to  be  a  pluit 
worthy  of  eztenaiTe  eoltiTfttioD.  In  this  instanoe  there  ate  six 
^ikea  from  bulbs  in  a  6-ineh  pot. 

In  the  Orchid  eolleetion  in  bloom,  ohiefly  worthy  of  attention 
ftre  Oattfa^a  labiata;  sereial  plmt*  of  Cattleya  Hosiin,  in- 
dnding  two  or  three  reiy  fineTfttieties;  the  very  rare  Angoloa 
Bnokert  aangiiineft;  AngoloftClowesii.whiahinmore  than  one 
work  i*  iftid  to  have  a  pnre  white  lip,  here  doee  not  differ  in 
eolonr  from  the  reat  ol  the  flower ;  Cffilogyne  oohraoeft ;  He- 
Bospinidimn  sangnineiun ;  Dendioblnm  HoCartbia  ;  Aerides 
Fieldingii ;  Odontogloesnm  Fsseatorei ;  O.  Inve,  and  O.  soep- 
tnim ;  a  briUiantly-oolenred  variety  of  Maiillaria  tennifolia, 
not  often  worth  onltivation;  Lyoaste  aromatic*,  eighteen 
flowan  from  a  small  basket;  Phal»nopei*  Iiliddemanniana, 
with  the  nerer-ont-of-Sower  F.  rosea,  and  the  very  onrions 
OongoTft  portentoea. 

Passing  to  the  roekwork  is  the  first  Lily  in  flower,  Lilinm 
tannitoliimi ;  the  brilliant  searlet  flowers,  slender  atem,  and 
pMoliarly  narrow  leaves,  render  it  very  desirable  ft*  •  distinct 
and  beantifnl  specie*.  It  is  eaeily  grown  and  qniekly  flowered 
from  seed,  Near  at  hand  are  the  charming  Antbemis  Aizoon, 
fcom  Maoedonia,  quite  a  gem ;  the  white  oapitnla  are  tbe  eiie 
of  ft  shilling,  and  rise  oompantirely  high  above  the  dense 
tnlt  of  narrow  silvery  foliage— it  I*  loond  in  very  few  col- 
leetions  1— Bremnrn*  ipeetabili*,  a  not-oommon  bulb,  bear- 
ing a  TBOame  ol  flimsy  pal*  yellow  flower*,  having  orange- 
eolonred  anthet*  madi  ezeerted ;  Diantbu*  glftcUlii,  not 
2  Inahe*  high,  and  thiddy  tet  with  ^k  flower* ;  Iris  setose, 
Bamoudift  pyrenftiea,  ftnd  the  bririit  liyebni*  Lagason.  A  few 
bit*  of  loDopndinm  aeanle  dotted  about  have  ft  pretty  appear- 
anee.  Fabiana  imbrieata,  whiob  forme  a  fine  ihroo  in  the 
west  of  BngUnd,  is  flowering  pcofosely  on  a  wall  of  the  new 
range.  It  shonld  heve  a  einular  position  in  evary  garden,  and 
b«  pioteoted  in  winter. 

^  fiowcr  in  the  lierbfteeoii*  gronnd  i*  the  Iris  tingltana, 
tnonght  from  Morooeo  by  Dr.  Hooker.  Ita  tkk  gold  and  pnrpla 
form  a  beantifnl  oontcast.  It  i*  a  fln*  addition  to  tbe  Xiph^ 
gionp,  bnt  yet  very  rare.  On  tbe  New  Zealand  ihelf  in  the 
tempwate  hona*  are  a  few  plants  of  Yeroniea  Hnlkeana,  bearing 
a  profosion  of  delicate  lavMidM  flower*  on  slender  etenu  well 
above  the  foliage.  It  i*  eitremaly  pretty,  and  althongb  little 
known  is  well  worth  onltivatioD.  It  withstood  the  past  winter 
ont  of  doors  in  the  herbaceons  gronnd.  In  the  south  octagon 
Is  a  fine  plant  of  Bo«si«alinophylla,ianly  grown.   Itaheight 


THE  FBOCESSIONABT  CATEBPILLAB  OF 
THE  FIB. 

CoHBiDiiiBtB  eidtement  has  been  ooeasioned  in  entomo- 
logical circles  by  the  eppearanos  of  this  inieet  in  two  different 
localities  in  Sent,  apDrDzimating  to  each  other,  bowever- 
Tbongh  reputed  ae  British  in  some  old  books  on  inaects,  this 
spsoiee  (Gnetboeampa  pityooampa],  like  its  near  relative 
C.  proeessionea,  has  only  been  seen  on  tbe  Continent  by 
modem  obserrere  nntil  the  past  year.  Beoent  oommnniea- 
tions  to  entomological  periodical*  nave  shown  bow  difficnlt  it 
is  to  be  sore  that  many  of  tbe  captores  of  raritie*  are  borul 
fide,  since  there  are  some  dealers  in  natoral^bistory  speeimena 
who  bold  to  the  marim  that  bniinees  is  one  thing  end  honour 
another,  and  their  eniiety  to  do  bniine**  leads  them  to  import 
foreigner*  oecaaionally  and  voaah  for  them  ft*  native*  «f  omc 
Brifishahores.  Henoetheflntannonucementof  thetakel^liCr. 
Batcbelor  of  a  unmber  of  neats  of  thi*  Froeeaaicmary  met  witb 
ft  aniff  of  inaredaU^  from  most  entomologiats ;  bnt  tbe  most 
eonte  and  able  of  onr  modem  itndmt*  in  this  direetion — 
namely,  Mr.  Donbleday,  ha*  ideatiflcd  the  epeeie*,  and  ineline* 
to  belicTe  that  the  caterpillar*  were  really  taken  a*  deaeribed. 

The  immortal  B&nmnr  has  well  portrayed  the  allied  epede* 
G.  pToee**ionea,  whioh  i*  an   Oak-feeder,  and  iwarma  near 


OnatbiMuapm  proflairioiM.* 

Pari*  In  *ome  yean,  a*  in  1806.  Both  have  the  eame  haUt  of 
moving  in  rcgolar  prooaaaionB  from  the  neet  in  order  to  feed, 
and  BAanmnr  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  having  left  the  nest 
by  a  small  opening,  whioh  only  allow*  the  oaterpillan  to  pta^ 
in  Bin{^  flic,  they  nuke  a  belt  and  reform,  Uic  proeecsion 
bdng  led  by  a  dozen  or  so  In  tingle  flle,  and  then  by  a  nomber 
of  pair*,  follDwed  by  rows  of  three,  fonr,  five,  or  six  abreaaL 
Thu  peeoliai  arrangement  has  not  frcqaently  been  notioed  by 
entomologiats  in  more  reaent  times,  thongh  uie  main  aoenraey 
of  the  ftooonnt  given  fay  B^anmnr  mast  be  admitted.  It  is- 
oonflmied,indced,ia  tbe  easeof  C.id^oaampaby  Hr.WIttidi, 
who,  inaoommnnioatlonto  the"EDtomologist,"  states  that  at 
Siee.in  the  spring  of  tbe  preeentyear.he  observed  prooa*rion*, 
vftiying  in  nnmba  from  twenty  to  one  hundred,  walking  some- 
UmesUiree  or  fonr  abreast,  more  nsnally  by  onee  and  twoa. 

Brood*  of  C.  ptyooampa  were  flnt  notieed  laet  antnmn  near 
Bonthhorongh,  in  Eent,  at  whioh  time  they  would  be  preparing 
to  hybcmatc,  tor  the  ipeeiet  pa**e*  the  winter  in  the  larval 
stage.    They  were  seen  agein  in  the  spring,  then  feeding-ns 


and  devonring  eagcriy  the  Pine  and  Scotch  Fir. 
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■aotiMr  ooUaotor  found  neste  of  the  iame  speoiM  at  BmI,  on 
the  Ohart.  Am  tlw  inieet  is  greguioni  throoghoat  the  larvel, 
end  eren  in  the  pupal  oondition,  it  must  be  pretty  notioeable ; 
and  ihoTild  it  show  a  tendeney  to  inozeaae  and  diBtrihnte  itself 
would  ha^e  to  be  reckoned  in  the  list  of  oar  enemiee.  More- 
over, the  hain  of  thia  and  the  allied  epedee  haye  a  partionlarfy 
unpleasant  efleet  on  the  hnman  skin,  to  whidh  only  a  few 
IndiTidQalfl  oan  bid  defiance.  This  was  a  faot,  cnxioasly 
enongh,  known  to  the  Bomans,  who  forbad  the  administration 
of  the  hairs  of  the  "  moth  of  the  Fir  **  as  a  pois(m  nnder  serere 
penalties,  so  at  least  the  naturalist  Pliny  tells  us.— J.  B.  8.  0. 


MB.  WILLIAM  PAULAS  BOSES  AT  THE 
OBYSTAL  PALACE. 

I  wiHT  down  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  not  a  day  after  the  fair, 
but  alas!  seyeral  days  ther  the  priyate  yiew,  and  departed 
glories  were  but  too  eyident.  X  went  down  specially  to  see 
Peach  Blossom.  How  delightful  at  last  to  get  a  good  sensible 
and  deseriptiye  English  name !  How  delight! ally  redolent  of 
"  A  Midsommer  Night's  Dream ! "  Bat  alas !  Peach  Blossom 
was  eonspicooos  for  her  absence.  She  had  oyerbloomed  herself, 
it  was  confided  to  me  by  an  attendant.  Princeeses  Beatrice  and 
Christian  there  were  in  fall  glory  and  great  abandance,  bat  no 
Peach  Blossom.  Happily,  now,  there  is  no  diffioalty  in  making 
lier  acqnaiatance.  Of  the  Boees  that  stnick  me  most  perhaps 
CflBor  de  Lion  dioold  be  first  mentioned,  which  is,  I  belieye,  of 
Mr.  W.  Paul's  own  raising ;  there  was  a  yery  fine  pl|uit  of  it, 
the  flower  being  of  a  bright  fresh  rose  coloar  and  of  good 
solid  substance.  Firebrand  disappointed  me,  there  is  hardly 
enough  solidity;  and  Madame  Laoharme,  except  as  a  white 
H.P.,  did  not  appear  to  be  a  first-class  Bose.  Louis  Van 
Houtte  was  yexy  grand,  and  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  as  bright  as 
eyer.  Bichard  Wallace,  among  the  dank  reds,  appears  to  be 
an  acquisition.  Baroone  L.  UxkoU  (will  the  names  e^er  grow 
shorter  ?)  was  in  much  beauty,  as  an  improyed  Jules  Margottin, 
and  Madune  Bellon',  which  latter  is  of  a  colour  much  wanted 
and  is  also  of  good  substanee. 

Among  the  Teas  immense  specimens  of  O^liuje  Forestier 
were  conspicuous;  Le  Mont  Blanc,  with  its  pretty  Tolip- 
•haped  blooms,  by  no  meaztti  as  white  as  its  name  imports ; 
President,  yery  grand,  and  Perfection  4d  MonplMsir,  a  pretty 
Bg^t  yellow  with  enough  solidity,  apparently,  to  make  it  an 
exhibition  Bose.  But  where  wereDianSi  St.  George,  and 
Peach  Blossom  f  Echo,  in  the  person  of  an  obliging  atten- 
dant, answered.  At  home;  and  no  doubt  during  the  season 
th«v  will  haye  there  many  admiring  yiritors. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Boses  was,  of  course,  in  qyery  wi^ 
worthy  of  Mr.  Paul's  well-known  taste,  and  the  public  is 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  these  so-much-longer-lasting 
Bprmgtlde  pol^Bose  odiibtions.— A.  0. 


AUBIOULA  SEEDLINGS. 

'*  G.  S."  will  be  glad  of  any  little  hint  that  may  sayeljim  iamp 
and  labour  oyer  choice  seedlings,  and  therefore  he  is  welcome 
to  anything  from  n|y  own  experience  that  I  can  tell  Lim.  If 
he  will  sow  Auricula  seed  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  and  dry,  which 
will  be  in  August,  there  is  no  need  for  anything  like  seyeral 
years  to  elapse  before  the  set  of  young  plants,  at  any  rate, 
beginfl  to  bloom.  Seed  sown  August,  1874,  and  fairly  grown- 
on  (not  neglected  I  mean),  will  produce  many  plants  so  large 
by  August,  1875,  as  to  bloom  the  ensuing  spring.  This  looks 
yery  good  work  and  quick,  compared  with  the  blooming  of 
Tulips  from  seed.  We  cannot  do  this  in  less  than  four  years, 
and  I  haye  seedling  Tulips  first  blooming  this  year  which  are 
the  last  of  sets  sown  in  1867. 

Let  me  commend  Auricula  seed  to  be  sown  on  a  firm  well- 
drained  soil,  say  sandy  loam  or  something  free  from  perishable 
materials  that  will  fall  away  and  leaye  it  lighb  and  unsub- 
stantial. Sow  the  seed  upon  the  soil,  not  under  it,  and  haye 
a  square  of  glass  with  which  to  coyer  the  pan  when  the  seed 
is  sown.  Let  it  lie  bare  upon  the  smooth  moist  turf  ace  of  the 
soil,  and  bes^  in  three  weeks  or  so  to  watch  for  the  little 
white  curly  tails  of  the  sprouting  seed.  Prick  these  in  just 
oyerhead  as  they  appear,  and  keep  all  genially  moist  durinff 
the  lengthened  period  of  germination.  This  Bowing  bare  and 
prioldng-in  is  a  wrinkle  impressed  upon  me  undt^r  the  tuition 
of  patient  George  Lightbody.  It  secures  the  life  of  the 
yaluable  weaker  seeds,  which  if  put  underground  might  neyer, 
of  their  delica^,  get  a  start  at  all. 

The  young   seedlings  will  require  keeping  neither  yery 


f  close  nor  yery  dry  the  first  winter.  In  fact,  they  will  want 
watching.  If  mosses  grow,  keep  them  down  by  watering  with 
clear  lime  water.  It  will  not  nurt  the  higher  organism  of 
the  seedlings.  EUl  the  mosses  early,  or  the  decay  of  a  larger 
growth  going  on  round  about  the  young  Auriculas  may  injure 
some.  Prick  them  out  in  spring  as  they  get  well  into  rough 
leaf,  and  mind  tiiey  haye  no  check  by  dbfought,  or  sun,  or 
wind.  Their  roots  for  a  long  time  are  a  good  deal  about 
the  surface,  often  running  along  it,  and  formed  from  the 
leafy  stem  aboye  ground,  and  so  are  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer 
from  dry  exposure.  By  no  means  nedect  or  cast  away  the 
less  inyiting  late  and  weak  plants.  Take  pains  with  them 
in  all  faith  and  patience.  These  will  often  be  a  year  behind 
the  stronger  in  blooming,  but  may  produce  the  best  flowers. 
The  coarser  natures  eyer  get  on  fastest.  Keep  the  seed-pans 
a  long  time,  for  straggleils  may  be  coming-up  till  sowing-time 
again. 

I  would  not  trust  unbloomed  seedlings  to  a  common  open 
border ;  but  still,  as  I  grow  a  good  number,  I  cannot  pot  them 
all.  Some,  therefore,  I  plant  out  in  frames  looking  north  and 
filled  with  turfy  loam  to  within  a  foot  of  the  glass.  For  other 
lots  I  make  up  a  bed  looking  east,  boarded  and  raised  aboye 
the  ground  leyel  6  inches  or  more.  The  plants  thriye  here  with 
just  a  frame-light  set  on  bricks  at  the  comers  to  turn  off  wet. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  last  autunm  I  put  out 
rooted  young  plants  of  such  free  sorts  as  Loydy  Ann,  (General 
Neill,  Lady  Wilbraham,  Beeston's  Apollo,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  others  into  an  east  border,  and  they  haye  had  no  protection 
whatsoeyer  bom  all  the  weather.  None  haye  died  from  frost 
or  wet,  but  they  bloomed  later,  and  the  plants  are  smaller  and 
tougher,  and  the  fiowers  were  of  less  size  than  those  in  the 
frames.  Of  course  I  tried  none  of  the  more  predous  kinds ; 
bat  I  know  the  time  was  when  many  a  good  old  thing,  rare 
now,  was  grown  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  cottage-garden 
borders  and  sold  by  the  handful,  more  for  loye  than  money, 
judging  by  the  price. 

Circumstances  so  much  alter  oases  that  I  ought  to  say  I  liye 
near  the  fresh  and  bracing  moors,  and  so  the  air  with  me  is 
pure  and  free  and  dxy.  But  many  years  ago  my  father  and 
myself  used  to  rear  our  seedling  Auriculas  in  the  ready  outdoor 
way  I  haye  spoken  of,  within  a  mile  of  HulL — ^F.  D.  Hobnbb, 
Kirkby  Malzeard,  Ripon. 


AMONG  THE  PLANTS  AT  GLASNEVIN. 

WHEMsysB  one  takes  a  run  to  the  Glasneyin  Botanic  Garden, 
no  matter  what  the  season  may  be,  he  is  sure  to  come  away 
gratified.  He  is  sure  to  find  the  houses  gay  with  plants  in 
flower,  many  of  them  of  special  interest  from  their  rarity, 
noyelty,  or  singularity ;  and  he  will  rarely  come  away  without 
his  attention  being  directed  to  something  either  absolutely 
new  or  with  which  he  has  not  preyiously  made  his  acquaintance. 
In  fact,  he  will  always  find  **  something  new,  something  to 
please,  and  something  to  instruct."  "When  there  is  an  hour 
to  spare  there  is  no  more  agreeable  place  to  spend  it ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  last  week  we  ayailed  ourselyes  of  that  relic  of 
the  past,  the  lumbering  'bus,  which,  in  the  regretable  absence 
of  the  pleasant  tram  car,  still  plies  between  the  Bank  and  the 
Botanic  Garden,  and  after  a  not  particularly  agreeable  ride  we 
were  soon  face  to  face  with  the  inmates  of  the  Orchid  house, 
which  was  quite  lit  up  and  gay  with  plants  in  flower.  More 
especially  was  this  the  case  as  regards  the  stage  which  faces 
the  entrance.  Here  were  in  flower  stately  specimens  of  Van  da 
suayis,  and  the  flnest  yariety  of  Y.  tricolor,  Phaius  Wallichii^ 
and  P.  intermedia,  all  with  numerous  flower  spikes ;  the 
loyely  Cattleya  Mendelii  and  C.  bogotensis,  Epidendrum  ma- 
durochilum,  and  Blunt's  charming  yariety  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandras,  ^.  The  effect  of  the  Orchids  was  by  no 
means  lessened  t^  the  soft  yoluptuous  tints  of  some  beautiful 
Gloxinias  ranged  in  front,  or  a  fine  plant  of  the  large-flowered 
yariety  of  the  brilliant  Anthurium  Bcherzerianum  which 
formed  the  centre  "  bit "  and  lit  up  the  picture,  and  was  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  dingy  but  most  singular  floral  de- 
yelopments  of  the  weird-like  Attaccia  cristate  alongside  it. 
Passing  on  to  the  next  oompurtment,  the  eye  was  at  once 
arrested  by  a  flne  plant  of  Cypripedium  caudatum  roseum, 
with  some  dozen  or  more  flowers,  each  drooping  perpendi- 
cularly two  tail-like  appendages  or  rather  elongations  of  the 
sepals,  each  some  twenty  or  more  inches  in  length,  hanging 
down  like  the  dripping  locks  of  the  fabled  syren.  We  re- 
gard this  as  about  the  flnest  and  most  strildng  of  the  genus, 
though  for  modest  beauty  commend  us  to  the  exquisite  little 
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G.  niyemu,  or  the  hardy  0.  speotabile.  Here,  too,  we  made 
the  aoqoaintanoe,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  new  0.  Boezlii.  It 
is  something  in  the  way  of  G.  IsBYigatam,  with  twisted  sepals 
and  the  sao  or  lip  of  a  greenish  yellow  tint.  Yanda  gigantea 
was  diflplaying  its  tawny,  leather-like,  and,  to  oar  taste,  in- 
elegant flowers,  presenting,  as  regards  beanty,  a  striking  oon- 
trast  to  the  exquisitely  lovely  blossoms  of  the  Bendrobinm 
Deyoniannm  hanging  opposite  to  it.  Dendrobimn  chryso- 
toxTun  was  also  displaying  its  gay  golden  honours.  We  noticed 
dao  a  good  plant  of  Saocolabinm  guttatum  in  flower,  a  conple 
specimens  of  the  showy  and  free-flowering  Gattleya  Skinneri, 
one  of  the  onrions  Lycaste  fnlvesoens,  with  its  pendolons 
spikes  of  •doU-looldng  tawny  flowers,  and  an  unnamed  species 
of  Oneidium,  of  the  Garthaginense  type,  from  Jamaica,  with  a 
fine  spike  of  numerous  brownish  or  chocolate-coloured  flowers. 
The  Phalsnopsis  were  just  oyer,  more  especially  a  fine  P.  Schil- 
leriana,  whi(&  showed  the  remains  of  a  glorious  spike.  A 
plant  of  the  small-flowered  form  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum 
was  flowering  well  in  a  suspended  basket,  and  with  the  Pitcher- 
plant  Nepen&ies  rambling  oyer  the  roof,  and  suspending  here 
and  there  its  elegant  amphorie,  lent  a  character  and  a  charm 
to  the  Orchid  house  by  no  means  out  of  keeping  with  its 
special  occupants. 

Leaying  the  Orchid  house,  and  passing  hurriedly  through 
that  ugliest  of  the  Board  of  Works'  ugly  outcomes — ^the  great 
Palm  house — ^with  a  sigh  that  such  treasures  as  it  con- 
tains should  be  endirined  in  such  a  casket,  we  delay  for  a 
moment  in  the  adjoining  cool  range  to  refresh  and  admire 
the  graceful  elegance  of  that  most  elegant  and  graceful  of 
drooping  plants — Greyillea  Manglesii,  and  the  pale  yolnp- 
tuous  beauty  of  the  manrellously  fine  Sikhim  Bhododendron 
Hodgsoni,  which  was  in  flower  near  it.  This  is  a  truly  grand 
species,  or  yariety  perhaps  we  should  say,  for  it  differs  at  all 
eyents  in  colour  &om  B.  Hodgsoni,  as  figured  in  the  *'  Bot. 
Magazine.'*  This  range  was  quite  gay  with  other  tender 
Bhododendrons,  brilliant  Salyias,  numerous  Lachenalias,  and 
other  gay-flowering  plants.  We  noticed  here,  too,  a  most 
flourishing  stock  of  that  queen  of  Gape  Orchids — ^Disa  grandi- 
flora. 

Leaying  this  house,  we  notice  in  the  adjoining  border  out- 
side a  fine  specimen  in  flower  of  that  interesting  botanical 
curiosity  Megacarpaaa  polyandra,  recently  alluded  to  in  these 
columns,  and  pass  on  to  the  long  curyilinear  range.  In  the 
stoye  diyision  we  were  fortunate  in  seeing  in  flower  two  species 
of  the  noble  genus  Brownea — ^yiz. ,  B.  grandiceps  and  B.  cocoinea. 
The  flrst-named  is  here  quite  a  tree,  and  bears  its  maryellous 
floral  tassels,  each  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  in  profusion ;  the 
second  is  not  so  robust  a  grower;  neither  are  the  pendulous 
flower  heads  so  large,  but  the  colour  is  more  yivid  and 
brilliant.  This  compartment  was  further  gay  with  a  number 
of  other  plants  in  flower,  which  we  need  not  enumerate. 

Among  the  stately  plants  donuciled  under  the  central  ele- 
yated  dome  of  this  fine  range  we  noticed  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Ohinese  Palm,  Ghamierops  sinensis,  in  flower.  The  adjoining 
or  greenhouse  division  was  quite  in  holiday  trim  with  the 
quantity  both  of  hard  and  soft-wooded  greenhouse  stuff  in 
flower.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  noteworthy  was 
Abutilon  magapotamioum,  trained  up  one  of  the  pillars,  spread- 
ing freely  above,  and  hanging  its  remarkably  large  striated 
bells  in  rich  profusion.  This,  we  think,  is  the  largest-flowered 
and  most  strUdng  of  the  genus.  Observing  to  the  foreman  of 
the  houses  that  this  species  was  very  striking  from  the  com- 
paratively great  size  of  its  flower.  **  Tes,"  he  added,  **  an^  for 
being  always  in  flower."  The  collection  of  succulents  in  this 
compartment  is  most  extensive  and  varied,  and  wonderful  are 
the  quaint  forms  which  it  comprises.  We  must  leave  them, 
however,  and  hasten  to  the  Victoria  house,  where  were  tem- 
porarily located  the  immediate  objects  of  our  present  visit — 
namely,  the  curious  Sarracenias  or  American  Pitcher- plants,  of 
which  there  were  just  then  several  species  displaying  their 
singular  flowers. 

Among  those  in  flower  were  Sarracenia  rubra,  S.  flava, 
S.  flava  var.  GatesbsBi,  and,  showing  flower,  an  unique  variety, 
which  Glasnevin  alone  can  boast  of,  and  with  regard  to  which 
we  may,  perhaps,  devote  a  special  article  by-and-bye.  Though 
not  in  flower,  we  were  particularly  taken  with  one  of  this 
remarkable  collection,  as  in  respect  of  its  pitchers  it  is  to 
our  mind  the  one  most  to  be  prized  of  any.  They  are  par- 
ticularly graceful,  and  the  operculum  or  lid  far  and  away  more 
elegant  in  form  than  that  of  any  of  its  fellows.  We  could  not 
make  out  the  specific  name  on  tiie  labeU  and  time  then  did 
not  admit  of  making  further  inquiry ;  we  hope,  however,  to  do  | 


so  another  day.  Before  parting  with  the  Sazracenias,  and 
closing  this  notice,  we  may  add  that  the  specimen  of  Sarra- 
cenia purpurea  wMoh  has  stood  out  for  some  years  in  the  bit 
of  artificial  bog  is  not  only  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  just  now 
also  showing  flower.  A  curious  and  interesting  faot  in  regard 
to  this  particular  plant  is,  that  for  months  it  is  completely 
submerged  and  covered  with  water.  Gold  and  continuoas 
bathing  evidently  agrees  with  it. — (Irish  Farmen*  Oazette.) 


ALTEBNANTHBBAS  AND  GOLEUS  IN  THE 

NOBTH. 

I  SHOULD  much  like  to  know  how  far  north  Altemautheras 
and  Goleus  are  found  to  answer  in  open  flower  beds  f  Fre« 
quent  complaints  of  failure  from  correspondents  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  induced  me  to 
make  inquiries  thereabouts^  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  give 
a  quotation  from  an  answer  received  from  a  reliable  source^ 
"  I  never  put  out  Goleus  till  the  middle  of  June,  always  re- 
moving the  cold  soil  and  planting  in  sandy  peat.  Both  Goleus 
and  Altemautheras  so  treated  were  excellent  with  me  last 
year."  Now,  this  was  done  in  a  garden  very  near  Manchester, 
and  it  is  precisely  the  plan  that  is  followed  in  the  south;  there 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  mischief  was  caused  by  a 
want  of  proper  precaution.  Let  those  whose  plants  have 
failed  try  again,  remembering  that  no  such  tender  plants  can 
pass  unscathed  through  the  trying  alternations  of  our  climate 
in  spring.  Nothing  ia  gained  by  ear^  planting,  and  if  spring 
gardening  were  only  as  common  as  it  ought  to  be,  no  one  would 
care  to  clear  the  beds  for  the  summer  plants  till  June.  This, 
however,  is  a  subject  to  which  I  hope  soon  to  devote  a  paper ; 
and  I  will  only  add  here,  that  as  we  have  no  really  good  substi- 
tutes for  ttie  Goleus  and  Altemantheras,  they  are  certainly 
worthy  of  such  slight  care  and  culture  as  it  is  plainly  evident 
are  only  required  to  insure  as  complete  success  in  the  north- 
west as  in  the  south. — ^Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


THE  FOBTHCOMING  MIDLAND  SHOW. 

Althouoh  the  announcement  has  been  made  that  probably 
after  aU  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  may  hold  a  provinciid 
show  at  Wigan,  yet  as  that  is  still  in  ntibibuSf  and  the  pre- 
liminaries for  the  Great  Midland  Show  are  all  settled,  I  thought 
it  might  interest  the  readers  of  our  Journal  if  I  turned  aside 
on  my  way  to  Manchester  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the  most  sue- 
cessful  provincial  show  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  has  as 
yet  held,  to  ascertain  a  few  facts  connected  with  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  see  the  spring  gardening  which  Mr.  Quilter 
carries  out  on  such  a  grand  scale. 

No  private  enterprise  at  all  equal  to  this  has  ever  been 
entered  upon  in  the  way  of  flower  shows.  The  great  provincial 
Shows  of  York,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  other  places,  the  Exhi- 
bitions at  the  Begent's  Park,  South  Eensiugton,  the  Grystal 
Palace,  and  Alexandra  Park  are  the  efforts  of  societies  and 
companies ;  but  this  Great  Midland  Show  is  the  effort  of  one 
individual,  who  asks  no  guarantee  fund,  seeks  no  aid  from 
others,  but  can  say  with  Goriolanus,  "  Alone  I  did  it !"  And 
not  only  has  he  issued  a  liberal  prize  list  of  £1000,  but  he  has 
already  secured  the  co-operation  of  most  of  our  leiiEbding  exhi- 
bitors, while  the  arrangements  he  has  made  will  show  that 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  all  concerned  have  been  carefully 
studied. 

When  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  had  concluded  their 
Show,  instead  of  allowing  the  large  tent  which  formed  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  Exhibition  to  be  taken  down,  Mr.  Quilter  pur- 
chased it  and  converted  it  to  his  own  use.  One  half  of  it  has 
been  divided  off,  heated  with  hot  water,  and  has  heea  made  into 
an  attractive  conservatory ;  while  the  other  half  has  been  planted 
with  Bhododendrons  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Standish  and 
Go.,  at  Ascot,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  those  we  axe  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  in  the  metropolis  planted  by  the  Messrs.  Waterer.  It 
will  therefore  not  be  difScnlt  to  again  convert  them  into  an 
exhibition  tent,  while  the  cricket  field  adjoining  will  afford 
ample  space  for  the  various  supplementary  tents  that  will  be 
required,  aud  also  for  the  display  of  horticultural  implements 
and  necessaries.  A  room  will  be  provided  for  those  who  may 
wish  to  write,  meet  their  friends,  <tc.,  and  everything  done 
that  Mr.  Qailter's  great  experience  and  enterprise  may  lead 
him  to  consider  needful. 

Two  years  ago,  when  on  a  similar  journey,  I  visited  the 
grounds  at  Lower  Aston  and  attempted  to  give,  what  is  a  very 
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diffloalt  tMk,  iome  idea  of  the  wondezfol  extent  and  hwatj 
of  the  epring  gardening.  I  was  enabled  to  oontraet  it  this  year 
with  the  reooUeotion  of  it  then.  It  has  been,  let  me  say,  a 
most  nnf adorable  seaaon  for  it.  The  Bpzing  frosts  ha^e  yery 
mnoh  cheeked  the  growth  of  plants;  and  anyone  who  has 
watohed  the  perfectly  stand- still  character  of  many  things  in 
their  own  gardens  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Golden 
Feather  Fyrethram  and  some  of  the  Paneiee  have  considerably 
snflered.  One  defect  I  noticed  last  time  has  been  remedied. 
The  beds  were  too  Ught— too  mnch  yellow  and  white ;  this 
year  a  great  deal  more  of  the  dark  pnrple  Pansy  has  becm  need 
in  the  centre  panelling,  and  had  the  other  plants  not  so  mnch 
failed  I  think  the  effect  would  have  been  grand  in  the  extreme. 
Eyen  as  it  is,  seen  at  a  little  distance  nothing  can  be  more 
charming  than  the  jewelled  appearance  of  the  beds.  It  is  only 
when  yon  come  closer  that  yon  see  the  gaps  the  frosts  and 
unkindly  weather  haye  made.  The  beds  being  on  tiie  slant 
instead  of  flat,  greatly  enhances  their  beauty,  although  at  the 
same  time  it  makes  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  order  the 
greater.  The  purple  Aubiietia  makes  the  best  blue  of  that 
colour,  the  Forget-me-not  being  too  delicate  in  shade  and  also 
too  tall.  Although  Mr.  Quilter  has  had  these  disadyantages 
to  deal  with,  it  is  yery  doubtful  whether  any  spring  gardening 
at  all  equal  in  extent  to  this  is  to  be  anywhere  met  with. 

It  remains  but  to  say  that  as  far  as  the  Exhibition  is  con- 
cerned fiye  challenge  cups  haye  been  added  to  the  liberal  list 
of  prizes,  yalue  £25  each,  and  when  won  twice  (not  of  necessity 
in  successiye  years)  become  the  property  of  the  winner.  One 
is  for  Btoye  and  greenhouse  plants ;  two  for  cut  Boses  (one  for 
amateurs  and  one  for  growers  for  sale) ;  one  for  fruit,  and  one 
for  yegetables.  There  will  be  a  national  lawn-mower  contest, 
and  the  Birmingham  Bose  Show  will  be  incorporated  with  the 
Exhibition,  so  that  eyery  element  of  success  seems  to  haye 
been  attained. — D.,  Deal. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Although  all  growers  of  Potatoes  haye  had  some  expe- 
rience of  the  loss  caused  by  the  di^ease,  yet  it  has  seldom 
impressed  them  with  the  couBequenoes  which  follow  when  it 
occurs  where  Potatoes  are  cultiyated  yery  extensiyely.  Those 
consequences  were  demonstrated  during  a  recent  trial  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  The  defendant,  Mr.  Goupland,  a 
Lincolnshire  farmer,  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Hayell,  in  March  to  sell  him  "  two  hundred  tons 
of  Potatoes,  grown  on  his  land  at  Whaplode,"  at  the  price  of 
£3  60.  Sd,  per  ton,  to  be  deliyered  in  September.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  acifes  were  actually  planted  at  TVhaplode,  and  it 
appeared  that  they  woulc|»  produce  seyen  tons  an  acre,  so  that 
there  was  abundant  land  planted  to  raise  the  quantity  con- 
tracted for.  In  August,  howeyer,  the  Potato  disease  attacked 
the  (ft'op  and  destroyed  it,  so  that  the  farmer  was  unable  to 
complete  his  contract.  Therefore,  idthough  the  farmer  ought 
to  haye  obtained  1750  tons,  the  disease  rendered  him  incapable 
of  supplying  200  tons.  The  question  was  whether  he  was 
excused  in  law.  The  Court  gaye  judgment  in  fayour  of  the 
defendant,  the  farmer,  because  the  Potatoes  to  be  deliyered 
were  to  be  Potatoes  grown  upon  the  particular  farm,  and  no 
others  could  haye  beian  supplied ;  so  that  when  that  became 
impossible  in  consequence  of  the  Potato  disease  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  became  impossible,  and  there  was  no 
default  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 

The   constabulary  returns,  based  upon  information 

obtained  from  fanners  and  others,  and  reyised  by  Boards  of 
Guardians,  show  that  it  may  be  estimated  that  Ireland  pro- 
duced in  the  year  1873,  2,683,060  tons  of  Potatoes.  The 
acreage  under  Potatoes  has  been  decreasing  for  the  last  two 
years,  but  the  produce  in  1873  showed  a  large  increase  oyer 
1872.  

THOMAS  TUSSER.— N0.8. 

TnssBB  was  at  Braham  Hall  in  1557,  and  could  not  hme  re- 
mained tiiere  long,  for  at  the  end  of  eleyen  years  he  was  in 
Essex,  and  in  the  intermediate  years  had  liyed  at  Ipswich, 
farmed  in  Norfolk,  and  resided  at  Norwich,  buried  one  wife  and 
married  another. 

It  is  certain  that  his  fanning  at  Braham  Hall  was  a  failure, 
and  he  attributes  that  failure  to  the  high  rent,  for  he  says — 

"  With  km  uxd  pain,  to  Utile  gKhi, 
'With  Bhif  tB  to  Bare,  to  enun  Sir  Knave, 
-What  life  it  iir 


Ill-suooeiS  and  his  wife's  ill-health  hastened  his  departure— 

"  When  irilt  could  not,  throngh  dokneu  got. 
More  toil  abide,  so  nigh  sea-side. 
Then  thought  I  best,  from  toil  to  reit. 
And  Ipurloh  try." 

Apparently  not  a  reasonable  selection,  for  it  is  as  "  nigh  sea- 
side  **  as  Catawade.    Howerer,  he  had  friends  there. 

"  Bo  vae  I  glad,  moeh  friendship  had, 
A  time  to  lie." 

It  did  not  restore  his  wife,  and  there  she  died.    Byen  her 

Christian  name  is  unknown,  and  his  only  mention  of  her  is  in 

one  line^ 

*' There  left  good  vife,  this  present  Ufe." 

We  hoped  to  haye  found  a  record  of  her  burial,  but  in  this  we 
haye  been  disappointed;  the  incumbent  of  each  parish  in 
Ipswich  has  kindly  searched  its  register,  but  without  finding 
the  wished-for  entry. 

During  his  residence  at  Ipswfbh  he  seems  to  haye  composed 
his  poetical  notes  on  "  Huswiffry,"  for  in  the  address  "  To  th^ 
Beader  "  he  says — 

"  Then  bear  with  a  widower's  pen  as  ye  may." 
And  he  was  only  a  widower  whilst  there  residing.  The  first 
notice  of  the  composition  is  in  the  register  of  the  Stationers* 
Company,  where  in  the  year  1561  Thomas  Hacket  had  license 
for  "A  Dyalogue  of  Wynynge  and  Thrynnge  of  Tussher*s,  with 
i^  lessons  for  olde  and  yonge,"  and  it  seems  to  haye  been 
published  the  following  year  by  his  first  publisher,  Bichard 
Totell,  under  the  title,  alBO  in  the  Stationers*  Company  register, 
**  One  hundredth  good  poyntes  of  Husbandry  lately  maryed 
unto  a  hundreth  good  poyntes  of  huswiftry,  newly  corrected 
and  amplyfyed.** 

The  dedicatory  epistle  of  the  "  huswifby  **  is  to  his  "  espe- 
ciall  good  lady  and  mistress,  the  Lady  Paget,"  who  was  one  of 
*'the  Lancashire  witches*'  when  Anne  Prestin.  Only  one 
more  edition  of  this  yolnme  was  published,  and  that  was  in 
1570,  and  it  is  there  stated  to  be  "set  foorth  by  Thomas 
Tusser,  gentleman,  seryant  to  the  right  honorable  lorde  Paget 
of  Beudesert.'*  Lord  Molesworth  thought  that  "  The  Points 
of  Huflwifry  **  should  be  reprinted,  and  a  copy  kept  in  eyery 
farm  house,  and  so  far  as  a  sentiment  of  religion  and  an  en- 
forcement of  thriftix^ess  peryades  the  tract,  it  deseryes  com- 
mendation ;  but  in  its  details  of  the  employments  and  manage- 
ment of  a  household  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  our  time  and 
usages. 

No  wonder  that  neither  Tusser  nor  his  wife  could  **  more 
toile  abide,*'  for  they,  according  to  "  The  Points,**  were  slayes 
and  the  driyers  of  slayes.  All  had  to  be  up  at  first  cockcrow ; 
hemp  had  to  be  peeled  for  home-spinning ;  malt  had  to  be 
made,  ground,  and  brewed ;  the  wife  was  to  carye  for  all  the 
senrants,  men  and  maids  ;  the  latter,  if  not  cleanly,  were  to  be 
made  to  "  cry  creak,**  for  the  wife  was  to  carry  "  a  Holly  wand  ** 
for  the  purpose  of  beating  them,  but  Tusser  iidyises  that 

"  Such  servants  are  oftenest  painfull  and  good, 
That  sisg  in  their  labour,  as  birds  in  the  wood." 

Bread  had  to  be  baked,  dairying  pursued  in  all  its  details, 
scouring  and  washing  were  daily  tasks,  men  came  to  dinner 
whilst  tiie  plough-horses  were  baiting, 

**  Oood  sempsters  be  sewing  of  fine  pretty  knaoks. 
Good  hoswivee  be  mending  and  piecing  their  saoki.'* 

Candles  had  to  be  made,  hogs  fed,  cows  milked,  logs  to  be 
brought  in  at  night,  herb-medicines  had  to  be  made,  and  finally 

•<  Deelare  after  supper— take  heed  thereunto — 
What  work  in  the  morning  each  serrant  shall  do.** 

for  in  those  days  master,  nustress,  and  all  seryants  on  the 
farm  had  their  meals  together. 

Such  drudgery  we  haye  said  would  not  now  be  applicable 
here,  but  we  haye  just  receiyed  some  **  points  of  housewifry, 
now  enforced  in  America,  and  in  yerse  too,  that  are  not  dis 
cordant  with  those  of  Tusser ; — 

**  Up  in  the  early  morolng, 

Just  at  the  peep  of  day, 
Straining  the  mUik  in  tlw  dairy, 

Tuning  the  oows  away- 
Sweeping  the  floor  in  the  kitchen. 

Making  the  beds  up-staixs. 
Washing  the  breakfast  dishes. 

Dusting  the  psrlour  ehairs. 

"  Brushing  the  crumbs  from  the  pantry, 

Hunting  for  eggs  at  the  bam. 
Boasting  the  meat  for  dinner, 

Spinnhig  the  stoekina  yam ; 
Spreading  the  snow-white  hnen 

Down  on  the  bnahes  below, 
Bansaoking  every  meadow 

Where  the  red  Strawberries  grow. 
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VUkt  ndding  at  Ipnwli  TuMt  Buniad  a  Koifolk  womu), 
Amy  ICoon.  Btu  vh  Meminglj  moeh  hU  jonior,  at  alt  ersnta 
■he  nTTirad  him.  H«  plaji  npon  hat  name  by  aajhig  that 
■ha  wonld  alv^a  abine 


■  to  hare  objaetad  to  iHtini  hw 
-.„j«Di^  Brill  of  nOMv 

Thataotaiam.lmtbitma, 

He  baaame  tha  tnaot  ol  Weat  DanOiam  AMm;  ahoai  tte 
jeac  U64.  The  Ahbaj  had  but  raeenttjr  bean  cnpicaaaBd,  tai 
ita  laat  Abbot  waa  liTing  in  irnaaM"!  Tonth  ttana,  niag  hi  164S, 

The  Abbar  landa,  Dunan,  Ae.,  inn  gnnteA  to  Tboiua 
Derham,  Biq.,  ol  Crimplaaham,  in  Sa  Hanij  VUL,  and  he 
died  poaaeaaed  ol  than  in  1G64,  bnt  thn  nanaiDad  to  hii  la. 
■oendMita,  lint  diapntea  voie  and  Tnaaw  oad  fratn  Uu  tanaiia;. 


ne  temptation  thu  readily  to 

.. .  . ..taanch  "aaheaitoonldwiah;" 

and  the  tempter  was  Sir  Biahard  Bonthwell.    He  la  deaeribed 
a  great  tsTondte  ot  Bmij  VUL ;  waa  <me  of  the  vititon 


.  1  Queen  Mary ;  waa  maater  of  the  ordnanoa  and  Brmonry, 
and  ooe  of  the  ei«cnton  to  Henry  VUL ;  he  waa  abo  hi^ 
ataward  ot  the  Dnohy  ol  Lanoaatar.  He  poasaaaed  thirty-two 
manors  in  Norfolk,  and  profited,  ae  one  might  expect,  from  the 
diiaolntion  of  the  monaeieriea.    It  ia  not  improbable  that  he 


Thou  Torthr  night,  tbaa  luniKii  knlgbl, 
Bo  ma  to  cnn,  uid  to  thj  gnn. 
Qo  bT^knd'bj  f  * 

8ir  Uchard  had  no  legitimate  eon,  and  hli  aeren  euontoia 
■earn  to  have  not  carried  oat  hia  intantiona  for  Toaaer,  so  he 
avoided  "  the  raveua  "  andaonght  a  "  aafer  port."  That  port 
waa  Norwich. 

Thereaaona  whf  Bir  Kohard Bonthwell  oama  "toeraTe"  for 
Tnaier  waa  probably  baeanae  he  waa  pationiaed  and  oommeBded 
by  ThonuB  LoTdFaget,whowaanufrladtoBii  Biehard'a  great- 
nieoe,  bearing  the  very  untmal  name  of  Hazareth,  and  who 


baneflted  by  aome  ol  hia  property ;  lor  in  1E73  Lord  Pagal 
nominated  one  Jcdm  Foley  to  tlw  rectory  of  Wood  Biiiag, 
whieh  had  baltmgad  to  Bir  Biohard. 

Wa  hoped  to  pabUifa  a  view  of  Tnaaer's  realdenee  at  VMt 
Dereham,  bnt  the  lectoi  ol  the  pariah,  tha  Bav.  J.  H.  Olaik*, 
writea  to  as  that  "  tha«  ia  nothing  in  the  old  abbey  r«~~~^ 
irith  hii  m 


ing  whiBh  could  be 


I  memoi^,  aa  a  ftagnwet 


ipeet  it  wonld  hate  in  fosaer'a  time."  01  that  cbudi,  da- 
dioated  to  Bt.  Andrew,  wa  pnbUah  a  view  from  a  photogr^ih 
taken  hj  the  Bev.  Canon  Beech^,  and  for  wUeh  we  aie 
farther  indebted  to  the  eonrteay  of  Mr.  CLarke. 


THE  HOLLYHOCK  DISEASE. 

(FUOOIMU  lULTAOSUlIIH.  Kimt.) 

It  !■  to  be  aineeTely  hoped  that  the  fangtu  which  eanaaa  the 
HoUyhook  diaeaae  wul  eonflne  itself  to  tha  tribe  Halvea  of  th* 
nalnral  order  UalTaaan,  and  that  it  will  not  extend  iteell  to 
the  other  ttlbea  of  thia  natnral  order,  ao  many  memben  of 
which  an  onltiTeted  for  ornament  in  this  country.  If  we  toim 
a  jodgment  of  the  tnngiu  from  the  habita  of  other  ipeoN  of 
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Pascfal*,  t  ihup  look-ont  on^t  entalnlr  now  to  1m  kapt  m  I  In  Ijeluiiai,  BRdna,  AmbuI*,  As.  ;  tud  F.  fiUnu  ii  loond  on 
all  fpeaiw  oominc  nndei  Hibiniu,  Abntilon,  OoMTirituii,  aad    both 'nda  and  TiifoUia]), 

other  genen  of  HiItmmb,  for  Paednia  nmballiinanun  gram       PaMdnia  malTMeanun  first  appeared  in  Chill  on  a  ipedei  ol 
upon  Tailona  UmbsUUna ;  F.  Ijohnideanim  !■  common  alike  |  Altb«a;  itinezt  appeared  in  Anatralia,  irbere  it  proTsd  ex- 


k.  HoltrbMk  iMf  Inftotoa  vlth  Iba  i 
»,  PniMilM  bmUngUiiiiii^  sn"'- 

th«ini»(uair ' 

a  SMtlon  thTOOMh  pi 


g.  Onmp  of  nDl-Mpt*l«  >pi>n«i  tfitti  a 


temely  deiiniiitiTe  to  ths  Hollyhock  (Althna  roiea,  a  nattve  of 
China).  Last  June  it  vat  reeorded  fiom  Franee,  whilii  at  the 
beginning  of  Jnly  it  had  reaohed  thia  conntry,  where  it  imme- 
diately oommencBd  iti  ravegee  on  onr  Hollybockn  with  great 
-vimlenoe,  and  completely  lolled  to  the  groond  all  the  planta 
it  attacked,  both  jn  private  garden!  and  in  nnrBeriee.  From 
the  Eonth  of  England  it  rapidly  spraad  to  the  nortb,  and 
dnring  the  early  ipring  of  this  year  in  certain  diatrioti  near 
Iiondon  nearly  ereiy  leal  ol  Halva  BylveitriB  was  blackened  by 
thia  nev  paet.  It  nti  aleo  been  reoently  common  in  Franee, 
attacking  the  indigenong  HalTaout. 

The  Hollyhock  dieeaae  is  remarkable  for  ita  extreme  Tira- 
lence,  for  on  afteeted  planta  a  blaek  spot  ia  not  merely  aeen 
here  and  there  aa  in  oommou  with  many  apeciea  of  Pnodnie, 
bnt  the  aSeoted  plants  hare  ereiy  leal  blackened  by  theee 


»  dutlDrt  ittoii,  ct  ptlnuslH 

D  HoUrhoflk  ]Hi,  Eo  dww  pnpoftlon  Iwtmvi  tlu  hBir*  and  tb* 

I.    XBlug^SOOdUmaloi. 
\11  tba  flgntei  anlusWl  with  Uh  simna  hulla. 

obnoziona  pnatnlea  or  lori,  irhioh  are  entirely  compoaed  of 
nni-aeptate  niorea  aeated  on  atema  aa  aeen  in  leetion  at  c,  mag- 
nified forty  uameterB.  Every  aoros  oontains  more  than  ten 
thosaand  eporea,  and  in  the  speoimena  sent  for  identification 
I  oomited  more  than  a  thonaand  aoii  on  each  leaf,  therefore 
each  indiTidaal  leaf  waa  capable  of  prodaoing  l,ten  million 
perfect  pUnta  of  the  Fnooinia.  Figures  altogether  fail  to  give 
any  Idea  of  the  enormona  reprddnctiTe  powera  of  thia  mii. 
chierooa  fungna,  and  aa  for  a  enre  none  ia  known  or  likely  to 
be  known.  The  only  method  of  atamplng  it  out  appeara  to 
reat  in  at  once  taking  np  and  burning  raot  and  branch  of  ever? 
infected  plant. 

The  accompanying  illnatratlon  with  deecription,  drawn  from 
Nature  wiUi  a  camera  Indda,  will  eerra  to  give  Uis  readera  of 
this  Jonnul  a  good  idaa  of  the  plant  aa  aeen  nnd«  the  mino- 
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0oope,  md  the  wniillnftiii  of  the  pett  uid  ito  spozw  trhen  oom- 
puwd  with  the  halre  end  bzeatiiiiig  pores  of  the  HoUyhook 
leaf  itielf  .~W.  O.  Skre. 


MANCHBSTEB  HORTIOULTUBAL  EXHIBITION. 

Thosb  who  are  aoonetomed  only  to  think  of  Ifanoheeter  in 
oonneetion  with  huge  warehonaes,  smoky  ohimneys,  dirty 
streets,  and  an  impenetrable  atmosphere  of  smoke,  would  be 
not  a  little  sniprised  if  they  were  to  d!rop  in  as  I  did  last  week 
on  one  of  their  grand  hortienltnral  f§tes,  and  wonld  be  still 
more  astonished  were  they  to  hear  that  the  greater  portion  by 
far  of  the  productions  were  sent  from  the  neighbonrhood— nay 
more,  that  exhibitors  from  Manehester  oan  enter  the  lists  with 
the  most  experienced  plantsmen  in  the  kingdom,  and  beat 
them,  as  Mr.  0.  Cole  did  Mr.  Baines  at  Bath  last  year;  and 
therefore  in  recording  this  Show  I  feel  that  I  am  not  recording 
a  mere  proyincial  exhibition,  but  one  that  has  an  interest  for 
all  horticoltnrists,  and  at  which  it  is  as  great  an  honour  to 
gain  a  prize  as  at  any  metropolitan  exhibition. 

Whitsuntide  being  kept  almost  nniTorsally  as  a  holiday  in 
the  mannfacturing  districts,  it  was  a  happy  thought  of  the 
Manchester  Botanical  Society  to  inaugurate  an  exhibition 
what  should  remain  open  for  Uie  whole  week,  and  so  afford  the 
operatiyes  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  a  rational  and  eleyating 
amusement  when  so  many  of  a  questionable  character  are  pre- 
sented to  them.  It  is  well  known  how  enthusiastic  were  the 
Manchester  operatiyes  of  former  days  in  their  cultiyation  of  the 
Auricula,  Tulip,  &o.,  and  to  awaken  or  foster  the  taste  the  Society 
has  now  for  seyen  years  held  these  exhibitions.  I  haye  been  pretty 
well  used-up  in  exhibitions,  but  I  can  say  that  in  some  points 
the  Show  that  is  now  being  held  at  Mancheeter  is  far  beyond 
anything  that  I  haye  seen  of  late  in  London ;  while  under  the 
courteous  yet  firm  administration  of  Mr.  Findlay  eyerything 
goes  on  as  smoothly  as  possible,  and  Judges,  exhibitors,  and 
tiie  general  public  testify  to  the  excellence  of  arrangements, 
seconded  as  he  is  by  an  able  Secretary  and  an  efficient  staff, 
with  a  thoroughly  good  working  Committee. 

The  foremost  place  in  the  Exhibition  must  be  giyen,  I  think, 
to  the  Orchids,  a  class  which  we  haye  seen  in  the  metropolis  to 
haye  wofnll^  fallen  off,  but  which  in  and  about  Manchester  is 
cultiyated  with  sreat  zeid  and  success.  The  class  for  nursery- 
men was  well  filled,  Mr.  Yates,  of  Manchester,  taking  equal 
honours  with  Mr.  Williams,  while  that  for  amateurs  was  repre- 
sented by  some  noble  specimens.  In  the  first-prize  lot  of 
Mr.  Oswald  Wri^ey.  of  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  are  some  grand 
plants,  such  as  PhalflBnopsis  amabilis,  Yanda  suayis,  Odonto- 
gloBsum  AlexandrsB,  Cattfeya  Mendelii.  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Ga- 
lanthe  yeratrifolia,  and  a  grand  mass  of  Odontoglossum  Pnals- 
nopsis.  In  Dr.  Ainsworth's  were  some  notable  plants  of  Yanda 
suayis,  Aerides  nobilis,  and  a  Masdeyallia  Harryana.  Mr.  E. 
Wrigleyhad  fine  plants  of  Sobralia  macrantha  and  the  loyely 
and  rare  Odontoglossum  yexillariuni ;  and  Mr.  Broome  had  ^nrand 

Elants  of  Oncidium  spbacelatum,  Cattleya  lobata,  and  Aerides 
pobbii. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class,  to  which  contributions  came  from 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Williams,  Messrs.  Rollisson,  and  Mr.  Spenoe, 
were  fine  plants  of  Cyprip^pium  barbatum  and  caudatum,  Den- 
drobium  densiflorum,  Yanda  tricolor,  LsBlia  purpurata,  On- 
cidium spbacelatum,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  Yanda  suayis 
and  tricolor,  &o. ;  while  Mr.  Spence  had  a  large  quantity  of  the 
loyely  Cattleya  Mossise  of  yaiious  shades  of  colour  and  m  excel- 
lent condition.  In  the  same  large  conseryatory  were  arranged 
the  grand  stoye  and  greenhouse  plants  conteibuted  by  Messrs. 
Cole  &  Son,  Jackson  &  Son,  and  others.  The  former  had  mag- 
nificent plants  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Aphelexis  humillB 
rosea.  Erica  Cayendisbii,  Azaleas  Maraificent  and  Conqueror, 
Ixora  coccinea,  and  Cycas  reyoluta.  They  had  also  the  yery 
best  box  of  cut  blooms  of  stoye  and  greenhouse  plants  I  eyer  re- 
member to  haye  seen.  There  was  the  loyely  andpure  Nymphsea 
dentata  with  its  snow-white  petals,  the  gorgeous  and  glowing 
Musa  coccinea,  beautiful  bunches  of  Yanda  teres  and  Yanda 
tricolor,  the  rich  yellow  of  Allamandagrandiflora ;  and  for  rarity 
of  bloom  and  yaxiely  of  colour  it  would  haye  been  impossible  to 
excel  and  difficult  to  equal  this  box.  Amongst  those  contributed 
by  amateurs  were  some  excellent  boxes,  that  shown  by  Mr. 
Wrigley  containing  nine  Orchids  out  of  the  twelye  blooms 
exhibited. 

Kor  must  I  omit  my  meed  of  praise  to  the  hand  bouquets. 
This  is  a  subject  I  haye  much  studied,  and  I  hope  know  a  little 
about ;  and  X  willingly  testify  that  the  yery  best,  taking  tbem 
altogether.  I  haye  eyer  seen  (taking  into  account  their  number) 
were  exhibited  here,  especially  those  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Yates,  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Wrigley,  and  the  Messrs.  Turner,  of 
Liyerpool  and  West  Derby.  There  was  a  lightness  and  elegance 
about  them  that  was  positiyely  charming;  all  yulgarisms  were 


absent,  and  the  flowers  employed  were  raze  and  beantifo]. 
Orchids  entering  lareely  into  theur  oomposition;  and  although 
in  a  few  cases  somewhat  large,  yet  they  were  not  more  so  than 
fashion  demands,  and  they  were  beyond  all  praise  for  their  light- 
ness and  elegance. 

The  greenhouse  plants,  tree  Ferns,  hardy  shrubs,  Boses,  See., 
were  arransed  in  the  large  tent  with  which  yisitors  to  Manches- 
ter are  familiar.  It  was  most  tastefully  arranged,  the  long  yista 
being  broken  up  by  tree  Ferns,  &c.  The  most  oonBp[cuouB 
object  on  entering  was  the  collection  of  pot  Boses  furnished  by 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  which  are  exhibited  in  that  per- 
fection he  so  well  knows  how  to  attain.  Amongst  his  large 
plants  were  grand  specimens  of  Juno,  Charles  Lawson,  Alfred 
Colomb,  President,  Souyenir  d'nn  Ann,  Missln^^ram,  and  Yictor 
Yerdier;  whilst  amongst  the  fifty  were  beautiful  little  plants 
of  Edouard  Morren,  Madame  Margottin,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Madame  Yictor  Yerdier.  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berkhampetead,  had 
also  fine  plants  of  the  best  sorts,  amount  them  Souyenir  de 
Paul  N6ron,  La  France,  Madame  Margottm,  Alfred  Colomb,  and 
Madame  Yictor  Yerdier.  It  would  seem  that  the  Manchester 
folks  cannot  master  the  difficulties  they  labour  under  in  the  cul- 
tiyation of  a  flower  which  is  so  greedy  of  pure  air  as  the  Bose. 

Passing  down  the  tent  I  noticed  some  grand  plants  of  Azaleas, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cole  &  Son,  Lane  &  Son,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  amongst  them  Eulalie  van  Gteert,  Empress  Eugenie, 
President,  &c.,  while  Mr.  Turner's  contained  some  of  the  newer 
yarieties.  Pelargoniums,  as  at  the  London  shows,  were  indif- 
ferently represented— a  maryel  to  me  when  one  regards  their 
exceeding  beauty  and  their  freeness  jmd  length  of  flowering. 
The  best  as  far  as  size  was  concerned,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Bylance,  nurseryman,  OrmsMrk,  and  contained  good  examples 
of  Kingston  Beauty,  Betrothed,  Le  Y6suye,  Beacon,  &c.  Mr. 
Turners  were  smaller  and  of  finer  quality ;  amongst  them  were 
Imperator,  Pompey,  Pericles,  Brigand,  and  Claribel,  yarieties 
which  haye  emanated,  as  haye,  indeed,  most  of  the  good  sorts 
in  cultiyation,  from  his  well-known  establishment. 

There  were  some  excellent  collections  of  Ferns,  both  British 
and  foreign,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Pearson,  Mr.  Crow,  Green- 
heys,  Mr.  Snuttleworth,  and  Mr.  Rylance.  Amonffst  the  British 
Ferns  were  fine  specimens  of  Atnyrium  F.-f.,  plumosum  and 
todeoides ;  Lastrea  FHix-mas  angustatum,  Baroesii,  and  oris- 
tatum ;  Polystichnm  aculeatnm,  and  Athyrum  Filix-f .  grandi- 
ceps ;  while  in  the  foreign  Ferns  were  Todea  snperba,  Brainea 
insifinis,  Gleichenia  superba,  and  Lomaria  cycadnfolia.  Some 
of  these,  the  coUection  of  Mr.  Crow  especially,  did  great  credit 
to  the  exhibitors,  for  his  are  grown  in  the  yery  heart  of  Man-  ' 
Chester,  and  they  showed  wlmt  perseyerance  and  intelligence 
can  do  in  oyercoming  difficulties. 

There  were  some  excellent  hardy  shrubs  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Caldwell  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  Shaw.  Those  of  the  former 
were especiiJly fincjand contained  Betinospora  plumosa aur^, 
Buzus  yariegata^  Thujopsis  borealis,  (Golden  Queen  Holly, 
Broad-leayed  Holly,  &c.  The  far  end  of  the  tent  was  occupied 
with  coUectionB  of  hardy  rhododendrons,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Yates,  of  Manchester ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Yates,  Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons, 
and  Messrs.  Waterer,  of  Bagshot.  They  proyed  a  grand  feature 
of  the  Show ;  their  yaried  colours  and  rich  glossy  foliage  make 
them  yery  attractiye.  Amongst  the  better  kinds  were  John 
Walter,  Bichard  Waterer,  Exquisite,  Titian,  Mrs.  John  Clutton, 
Magniflcum,  &c. 

For  new  plants  there  were  some  yalnable  prizes  offered,  and 
the  first  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  amongst  whose 
exhibits  were  the  heautifnl  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  Yrieslia  reticu- 
lata, EncelophaztoB  yillosus,  and  DracsBua  metaUica.  There 
were  also  nice  collections  of  Palms,  plants  for  dinner-table 
decoration,  &c. 

I  haye  thus  enumerated  the  most  salient  points  of  this  ex- 
cellent Exhibition,  but  there  were  many  other  matters  of  in- 
terest—collections of  succulents  and  herbaceous  plants.  Palms, 
Ericas,  Crotons,  &c. ;  some  beautiful  yaees  of  skeletonised  leayes 
prepared  by  Mr,  Bay  and  some  pupils  who  haye  managed  by 
the  directions  giyen  in  lus  book  to  approach  somewhat  to  the 
beauty  he  has  attained ;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  in  the  space 
allotted  me  to  notice  more  than  I  haye  done,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  Bhow  how  yery  successful  is  this  Whitsuntide 
Exhibition  of  the  Manchester  Society.  Long  may  it  flourish  I 
— D.,  Deal.  

SEELETONISING  LEAYES. 

On  looking  oyer  the  gardens  of  the  well-known  Squire  of 
Blankney  the  other  day,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  pieee  of 
work  by  Jix,  Bobert  £^sby,  son  of  the  able  and  popular  gar- 
dener. This  was  a  ease  of  skeletonised  foliage,  on  which  the 
young  gardener  has  deyoted  his  spare  eyening  hours  oyer  a 
period  of  seyeral  months.  The  way  in  which  he  has  thus  far 
accomplished  his  work  is  in  the  hijghest  degree  creditable  to 
his  patience,  perseyerance,  and  manipnlatiye  skill.  The  foliage 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  different  kinds  of  eyeigreens, 
tiie  yenation  of  which  is  of  soimder  texture  than  tropical  plants, 
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and  from  vhioh  the  more  peiishAble  parts  of  the  leaves  sepa- 
rate more  deanly,  leaving  a  network  perfectly  dear  and  well 
defined,  whioh,  on  dose  inspection,  is  not  always  the  ease  with 
skeletonising.  In  this  case  every  leaf  is  absolutely  perfect,  a 
blemish,  even  of  the  slightest,  not  being  admitted,  and  this  if 
the  spray  has  cost  six  months*  care  in  preparation.  The  group 
for  finish  and  arrangement  is  very  beautiful,  and  worthy 
of  a  place  at  some  of  the  great  exhibitions,  whither,  perhaps, 
it  may  eventuiidly  find  its  way.  When  we  find  a  gardener 
devoting  his  leisure  to  a  work  of  this  kind,  demanding  the 
exercise  of  the  beet  qualities,  it  is  proof  not  only  that  iiis  heart 
is  in  his  work,  but  that  he  possesses  Uie  means  and  a  wiU  to 
use  them  in  achieving  success  in  his  calling.  Young  men 
generally  might  do  much  worse  than  spend  a  portion  of  their 
leisure  in  a  recreation  so  elegant,  interesting,  and  instructive. 
—J.  Wmoht. 

PuxTTUi  iMPEBiALiB. — Somc  ycars  ago  I  read,  in  WaUace  I 
think,  of  this  most  gigantic  Primrose,  which  grows  on  one 
solitary  mountain  in  Java.  Surely  sudi  a  plant  is  worth  look- 
ing after.  If  some  enterprising  importer  could  make  a  fraction 
of  what  has  been  made  by  Primula  iaponioa  he  would  no 
repent  his  labour.  Seeds  or  plants  might  be  had  through  a 
Dutch  resident  without  the  necessity  of  sending  out  a  collector. 
— G.  S. 

MB.  GEOBGE  GLENNT. 

On  the  17th  inst.,  after  a  few  days*  illness,  at  Gipsy  Hill, 
Norwood,  died  Gbobob  Glbmny,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

He  laboured  earnestly  and  baiefidally  to  promote  gardening 
in  all  its  departments,  but  especially  floriculture,  and  so  much 
did  we  appreciate  his  judgment  that  in  1861  we  placed  a  por- 
tion of  our  columns  devoted  to  "  florists*  flowers  **  under  his 
control.  Here  he  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  imduly  warped, 
which  led  to  a  separation,  and  then  we,  in  common  with  Dr. 
Lindley,  were  the  subjects  of  his  inveterate  vituperation.  About 
a  twelvemonth  since  he  sent  us  his  photograph  portrait,  whidi 
we  accepted  as  a  peace  ofiezlng ;  therefore  we  will  only  add  as 
a  salutary  lesson  to  our  young  readers  that  Mr.  Glenny  pre- 
vented his  abilities  being  employed  more  extensively  by  his 
self-laudation  and  bitter  prolonged  expression  of  animosity. 
These  were  defects  which  no  one  wished  to  endure,  and  which 
would  have  made  him  suffer  still  less  of  prosperity  if  he  had 
not  pursued  unweariedly  literary  labour. 

He  was  a  native  of  London,  and  there  apprenticed  to  a 
watchmaker,  but  acquiring  a  taste  for  Tulips  from  seeing  a 
bed  of  them  at  Walworth,  he  devoted  himself  to  gardening, 
and  especially  floricalture.  Here  he  was  so  successful,  that  at 
an  entertainment  given  to  more  than  fifty  friends  at  his  re- 
sidence at  Worton  he  placed  before  each  a  silver  cup  whicQi 
his  flowers  had  won.  He  relied,  however,  upon  his  pen  more 
than  upon  his  spade  and  trowel  for  bread-winning,  and  in 
1820,  when  twenty-seven,  he  became  editor  of  the  "  British 
Luminary;'*  then  wrote  for  the  ** British  Press;**  and  soon 
became  editor  of  the  '*  Boyal  Ladies*  Magazine.**  These  were 
failures ;  but  in  1832  he  commenced  the  "  Horticultural  Jour- 
nal," whieh  lived  on  until  1889.  Then  he  started  the  **  Gar- 
dener's Gazette,'*  which  was  extinguished  by  Dr.  Lindley *s 
superior  <*  Ohronide  ;'*  but  we  can  only  find  space  for  the 
names  and  dates  of  his  literary  legion.  "  Garden  Mmanac,** 
begun  in  1847 ;  "  Abercrombie's  Eve^y  Man  His  Own  Gar- 
dener,'* with  notes,  1848;  "Gardening  for  Oottagers,**  and 
"  Gardening  for  the  Million,**  1849 ;  "  Oatechism  of  Garden- 
ing, by  Bev.  J.  Edwards,**  1849 ;  and  an  edition  arranged  for 
schools  in  1865.  *' Handbook  of  Practical  and  Landscape 
Gardening  ;'*  **  Handbook  of  Flower  Gardening  and  Green- 
house ;**  **  Handbook  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Gardening,**  1860; 
**  Golden  Bules  for  Gardeners,'*  1861 ;  *'  Quarterly  Beview  of 
Horticulture,**  1868-^ ;  "  The  Flower  Garden,**  one  of  Bichard- 
son's  Handbooks,  1863;  '*  Fanning  for  the  Million,**  1854; 
"  Gardener's  Every-day  Book,**  1866 ;  **  Abercrombie*s  Pocket 
Journal,"  1867,  which  was  translated  into  Welsh  in  1860; 
"  Companion  to  the  Garden  Almanac,**  1867 ;  **  Handy-book  of 
Gardening,'*  1868 ;  **  Fruits  and  Vegetables,'*  1869 ;  *'  Oulture 
of  Flowers,**  in  twelve  numbers,  1859-60 ;  "  Illustrated  Garden 
Forget-me-not,"  1860 ;  "  Midland  Florist,  New  Series,**  1861-3 ; 
'*  International  Exhibition  Bemembrancer,"  1863;  *'  DuBreuil*s 
Fruit-culture,"  1872. 

His  most  original  work  was  "Properties  of  Flowers  and 
Plants,"  published  first  in  his  "  Horticultural  Journal,"  but  of 
which  when  published  in  a  collected  form  we  do  not  remember 


the  date  of  the  first  edition.  The  second  edition  is  dated 
1869.  In  tins'  little  volume  he  portrayed  the  model  forms  to 
be  aimed  at  by  cultivators  for  exhibition.  Let  no  one  think 
that  the  numerous  works  above  enumerated  contain  new  in- 
formation ;  they  vary  in  name  and  arrangement,  but'  the  later 
publications  are  copies  of  their  predecessors;  for  he  was 
obliged  to  write  for  the  sake  of  subsistence,  and  was  the  worst 
of  copyists,  for  he  did  not  seek  for  new  information,  but  copied 
himself. 

F^m  Worton,  we  believe,  he  went  to  Fulham,  Uved  there 
many  vears,  and  then  removed  to  Gipsy  Hill,  where  he  died. 
If  he  had  been  as  indefatigable  in  pursuit  of  fresh  knowledge 
as  was  his  equally  voluminous  contemporary  Mr.  Loudon,  he 
would  have  been  a  meritorious  writer,  for  he  was  quick  of 
observation,  and  had  a  just  appreciation  of  what  was  interest- 
ing. We  can  give  but  one  illustration.  In  1860,  writing  about 
a  market  garden  at  Fulham,  formerly  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Fitche,  but  then  by  Mr.  Clarke,  he  notes  that  in  a  single  year 
it  produced  6000  punnets  of  forced  Badishes,  and  288,000 
hands  (bunches)  of  xmforoed ;  8000  dozen  bunches  of  Greens, 
26,000  dozen  of  Cabbages,  400  dozen  bunches  of  Wallflowers, 
800  dozen  bunches  of  Moss  Boses,  and  400  dozen  of  hand- 
glass or  early  Cauliflowers.  He  saw  28  acres  of  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans,  and  knew  of  600  bundles  of  Asparagus  being  sent  to 
market  in  one  day.  Ten  thousand  scores  of  Lettuces  were 
sold  between  the  2lBt  of  May  and  23rd  of  June. 

At  one  period,  we  are  told,  he  edited  the  "  Gardener  and 
Practical  Florist,"  and  at  another  **Glenny*s  Journal,'*  but 
they  are  not  remembered  by  us.  During  the  oonduding 
years  of  his  life  he  wrote  on  popular  gardening  for  '*  Lloyd's 
Weekly  Newspaper.'*  He  contributed  by  his  vituperative  de- 
nunciations to  have  the  restrictions  removed  whidb  dosed 
Eew  Gardens  as  a  place  of  popular  resort.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Gardeners*  Benevolent  Institution;  and 
when  he  was  chairman  of  some  Institution  we  remember  him 
riding  with  legs  envdoped  by  an  apinK>priate  bearskin,  and  an 
appearance  of  great  sdf-appredation  in  his  two-hone  phieton. 


NOTES  ON  VTLLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

The  time  for  planting  bedding-out  plants  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  form  the  great  display  of  the  flower  garden,  has 
now  arrived,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  those 
who  have  tms  work  to  do,  that  system  in  arranging  the  colours 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  success.  By  those  who 
have  paid  much  attention  to  this  part  of  the  gardener's  business 
it  must  have  been  noticed  tiiat  different  artistes '•prodvLGe  dif- 
ferent effects  with  the  same  plants,  and  this,  upon  a  careful 
examination,  will  be  found  to  arise  more  from  the  judidous 
arrangement  of  the  colours  than  from  any  other  oiroxunstance. 
It  is  idso  easilv  seen  that  this  subject  receives  very  little  at- 
toi^tion  eonerally,  although  nothing  can  be  more  important. 
Thus,  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  some  of  the  whito 
Verbenas  or  the  yellow  Calceolaria?  but  place  these  two  sorts 
together,  and  the  pure  whito  of  the  Verbena  is  quite  destroyed. 
Neither  should  colours  be  placed  in  violent  contrast,  because 
riohnesB  of  effect  is  not  produced  by  contzast,  but  by  harmony. 
Thus,  the  scarlet  Verb^ia  or  Geranium  harmonises  with  the 

Surple  Verbena  or  any  of  the  blue  Lobelias ;  these  again  with 
le  Erysimum,  or  any  of  the  orange-coloured  flowers.  The 
great  want  of  a  good  violet  to  harmonise  with  the  numerous 
yellows  is  to  be  supplied  by  employing  the  beautiful  Salvia 
patens.  In  some  cases,  however,  espedally  in  gravelled  terraces, 
complementery  or  contrasting  colours  are  desirable,  and  these 
are  more  easily  managed,  there  being  a  wdl-known  method  of 
finding  the  true  contrast  to  any  colour,  which  is  this :  Take  a 
piece  of  paper  of  the  colour  of  the  flower  for  which  it  is  desired 
to  find  the  contrast,  or  a  petal  of  the  flower  itself;  cut  a  small 
circle  out  of  it,  which  lay  upon  a  sheet  of  whito  paper :  gaze  on 
it  steadilv  for  a  minute,  and  then,  without  allowing  the  eye  to 
dose,  look  upon  another  part  of  the  paper,  where  a  circle  or 
spectrum  of  another  colour  will  be  distinctly  seen,  and  this  will 
be  found  the  true  contrasting  colour.  Without  attending  to 
these  rules  the  beautiful  variety  among  our  bedding-out  plante 
is  almost  useless ;  but  with  care  every  shade  of  odour  may  be 
made  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Plant  Mesembryanthemums  out  in  a  warm  comer  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  on  rookwork  raised  a  littie  from  the  surface ;  they 
prefer  light  sandy  soil.  Many  of  the  kinds  will  in  such  a  situa- 
tion become  objects  of  great  beauty,  iqpre  espedally  if  the 
summer  prove  to  be  a  sunny  one.  A  small  i^«nTip.l  species, 
named  M.  pyropsum,  or  tricolor,  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  for 
the  purpose^  being,  however,  very  tonadous  of  life  they  will 
live  almost  m  any  sort  of  soil.  As  might  be  expected  in  so 
large  a  family,  some  are  compact  growers,  while  others  are  very 
straggling.    To  keep  such  as  M.  undnatumi  M.  dilatatum,  or 
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H.  tenmfoliam  dvrazf  they  most  have  their  branohes  pegged- 
down  OQ  the  soil.  This  is  not  only  a  good  plan  of  malring  com- 
pact specimens,  bat  also  a  good  plan  whereby  to  propagate  them, 
lor  if  the  operation  be  performed  in  spring  every  branch  will 
root  in  a  few  weeks. 

To  check  the  growth  of  the  foliage  of  bolbons  plants  is  de- 
cidedly injorioQS  to  them.  After  flowering  the  leaves  should 
be  stimolated  to  make  strong  growth  under  the  infloenoe  of 
bright  light,  and  this  shoold  be  continaed  tUl  they  show 
symptoms  of  having  i^assed  maturity,  then  moistore  should  be 
^pradually  reduced  until  they  are  brought  to  a  state  of  rest.  It 
IS  therefore  wrong  to  cut  off  the  foliaige  of  hardy  bulbs  when 
they  have  done  flowering,  and  hurtful,  although  sometimes 
necessary,  to  remove  them  to  another  place  xmldl  it  can  be  done 
without  greatly  disturbing  the  roots. 

Hodarite  disbudding,  or  rather  thinning  the  shoots  of  fruit 
trees,  most  be  ]^rsevered  in ;  but  they  must  now  be  removed 
with  a  sharp  kiufe  and  not  broken  off,  as  the  shoots  are  acquir- 
ing consistency.  Some  of  the  strongest  shoots  of  Peaches  in- 
tended to  remain  will  require  to  be  tacked-in.  Never  forget 
that  to  realise  the  full  benefit  of  the  operation  it  must  be  done 
continually  and  gradually.  Serious  injury  will  always  result 
from  sudoen  and  heavy  thinnings  either  of  the  buds  or  young 
shoots.  Stop  the  stron^t  shoots  of  Vines  a  joint  beyond  the 
fruit,  and  oonunence  nailing-in.  The  fruit  of  ths  Peaches  should 
be  tmnnedK>ut  where  necessary.  Apricots,  being  generally  used 
for  tarts,  must  be  left  until  they  are  large  enough  for  that  object. 
Do  not  forget  to  use  every  available  means  to  keep  Strawberries 
in  a  free-growing  state  by  timely  applications  of  water  and  fre- 
quent sunace-stazring. 

Cucumbers  which  have  been  planted-out  and  filled  their  frame 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water  in 
a  clear  state,  particularly  wnen  the  soil  is  of  a  light  and  open 
texture,  which  should  always  be  the  case  with  Cucumbers.  The 
liquid  manure  should  be  transparent  and  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  bed  when  applied,  smd  care  must  be  taken  to  let  none 
fall  on  the  leaves  in  watering.  If  the  fruit  is  required  to  grow 
very  large,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the  best-formed  female 
flowers  near  to  the  main  stems,  and  the  rest  should  be  thinned  off. 

To  cover  your  trelliswork  or  any  exposed  piece  of  wall  for 
the  summer,  plant  any  of  the  following,  or  all  of  them  inter- 
mixed if  you  prefer  it :  TropaBolum  aounoum  (yellow),  Cobasa 
soandens  murple),  Calampelis  scaber  (orange),  Loasa  aurantiaoa 
(red),  tho  Oonvolvulus  major  (various),  Lopnospermum  Hender- 
som  (rose).  If  you  prefer  less-strong-growmg  plants,  substitute 
Haurandva  Bardayana  (blue),  M.  semperflorens  (rose);  there  is 
also  a  white  variety,  and  Clematis  Jackmanni  (violet),  Trop»olum 
minus  (orange),  and  Lophospermum  soandens  (rose). 

Put  in  successional  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden;  prick-out 
Celery ;  stop  the  first  crop  of  Peas  and  Beans ;  roll  gravel  walks ; 
mow,  sweep,  and  roll  lawns ;  and  look  after  every  out-of-the- 
way  place,  the  nooks  and  comers. 

What  a  delightful  rain  we  have  had,  and  just  when  its  presence 
was  wanted  1  independentiy  of  stirring  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
stiff  soils  were  beginning  to  crack  into  fissures  even  where  mostiy 
covered  with  vegetation.  Where  the  ground  was  previously  well 
broken  the  crops  will  have  obtained  greater  advantage  from  the 
rain.^W.  Exakb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PBESENT  WEEKS. 

EABDT  VBVIT  aiBDSN. 

Ws  are  now  becoming  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  both  wall 
and  standard  fruit  trees  have  been  injured  by  frost.  Plums  on 
the  wall,  which  seemed  to  have  set  prettv  freely  ten  days  ago, 
have  mostiy  become  yellow  and  droppea  off ;  only  a  very  few 
are  sweUing.  Some  varieties  of  Pears  nave  set  well,  others  are 
a  failure.  Cherries  on  the  wail  are  a  fuU  crop,  on  pyramid  trees 
they  are  a  partial  failure.  Apples  are  a  crop,  though  some  sorts 
havesufferad.  We  have  been  looking  over  the  trees  to  destroy 
the  caterpillar  of  the  Lackey  Moth.  U  this  pest  is  not  destroyed 
at  once  the  trees  may  be  injured.  Our  mischievous  friends  the 
sparrows  seem  to  have  been  beforehand  with  us,  and  have  made 
havoc  with  some  of  the  dusters,  leaving  parts  of  the  skins 
behind  them.  They  may  eat  other  sorts  of  caterpillars  and 
insects,  and  thus  to  some  extent  repay  us  for  the  woful  damage 
they  do  to  our  early  Peas,  Lettuocj  and  other  tender  young 
crops  in  the  early  spring  months. 

In  a  recent  number  it  was  stated  that  Strawberry  Amateur 
was  the  only  one  that  had  suffered  from  frosts  destroying  the 
blossoms.  Since  that  time  Sir  C.  Napier  and  one  or  two  others 
have  also  been  slightly  injured  from  the  lone-continued  frosty 
winds.  When  fine  exhibition  fruit  is  what  is  desired  it  is  neces- 
sary to  thin  out  the  fruit,  and  this  is  best  done  as  soon  as  the 
petals  begin  to  drop  off,  removing  small  and  badly-formed  fruit, 
allowing  only  about  a  ao2en  to  remain  on  each  plant.  Instead 
of  allowing  these  to  lay  on  the  ground  it  is  better  to  support 
them  a  little  above  the  leaves  with  small  branches  of  Elm, 
Beech,  or  som<)  similar  material*  A  neat  Strawberry  support  is 
made  of  galvanised  iron  wire.    It  is  intended  that  tbe  fruit 


should  rest  on  a  sort  of  network,  and  at  first  sight  these  seemed 
to  be  a  very  suitable  article,  but  in  practice  the  small  branches 
are  the  best. 

The  barometer  is  faUinf  ,  and  various  signs  prognosticate  nan, 
which  is  much  needed.  In  our  light  soil  it  will  oe  necessary  to 
water  the  Strawberry  beds  if  no  rain  come  in  a  few  days;  tney 
will  have  a  good  soakine,  and  be  mulched  with  some  rotted 
manure  afterwards.  AsMr.  Baddyffe  pointed  out  many  years 
ago,  the  best  Strawberries  are  obtained  in  hot  dry  weather;  this 
is  quite  true  if  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  water  can  be 
poured  over  the  roots.  All  our  plants  are  mnnen  of  last  year ; 
we  do  not  care  to  trust  to  older  plants  for  the  best  fruit. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  weeos  growing  anywhere  this  year, 
either  in  the  kitchen-garden  quarters  or  the  sroit-tree  borders. 
A  few  are  springing  up  on  paths,  but  they  can  readily  be  pulled 
out  after  a  shower.  Autumn-planted  Cauliflowers  seem  to 
require  water  at  the  roots  as  well  as  other  crops,  but  there  is 
not  much  advantage  in  doing  so  while  the  ni^t  temperature  is 
so  low;  with  warmer  nights  it  might  be  applied  with  greater 
advantage. 

roBcmo  Housvs. 

Vineriea, — So  much  has  been  noticed  of  the  principal  detsila 
of  the  work  in  this  department  that  it  may  seem  like  repetition 
to  say  more  this  week,  but  we  would  urge  on  all  who  attempt  to 
grow  either  fruit  or  flowefs  to  give  attention  to  the  most  minute 
aetaUs  of  the  work.  For  instance,  Q-ray^  that  have  to  hang 
some  time  in  summer  after  they  are  npe  frequentiy  become 
coated  with  dust,  in  g:eat  part  through  sweeping  the  paths  when 
they  are  dust-dry.  This  ought  to  be  avoided ;  if  it  is  neoeasary 
to  sweep,  do  it  carefully,  after  a  little  water  has  been  sprinkled 
over  tiiem.  Small  house  spiders  are  also  a  serious  hindrance  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  keeping  their  bunches  dean  and  having 
a  perfect  bloom  on  the  berries ;  they  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  centre  of  the  bunches,  and  work  their  webs  outwards.  These 
webs  are  not  easily  removed  without  injuring  the  bloom.  If  the 
spider  can  be  detected  a  cedar  pencil  may  be  thrust  in,  when  it 
will  sometimes  let  itself  out.  (Jiving  air  to  the  house  is  another 
matter  which  may  be  alluded  to ;  this,  is  one  of  the  prindpal 
detuls.  Until  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe  we  do  not  care  to  nave  the 
temperature  below  60*  at  night.  In  cold  weather  the  house 
must  then  be  pretty  well  dosed  at  night,  but  should  the  sun 
rise  bright  ana  clear  in  the  morning  the  ventilators  should  be 
openedlreely  at  6  a.m.,  so  that  any  damp  arising  from  the  ground 
may  have  free  egress  and  that  thorough  ventilation  may  be  se- 
cured. A  high  temperature  in  the  day  is  not  at  all  desirable  at 
this  time. 

The  thermometer  has  run  up  very  high  in  the  daytime,  and 
the  nights  are  warmer.  This  ought  to  cause  watchfulness  in  the 
late  houses.  Bed  spider  may  be  looked  for  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  set,  or  even  before  this,  with  a  sponge  and  soapy  water  it 
may  be  washed-off  by  hand,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  paint  the  hot- 
water  pipes  with  sulphur  until  the  bernes  have  arrived  at  the 
stoning  period.  The  first  of  our  bunches  that  were  in  flower 
have  set  well,  and  the  leaves  are  free  from  spider.  When  the 
fruit  has  set  give  the  border  a  thorough  soaking  with  water,  after 
the  surface  has  been  dressed  with  some  rich  manure.  Atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  setting  the  fruit ;  some  sorts  which  suc- 
ceed well  in  a  cool  house  are  at  the  same  time  shy  setters. 
Muscat  Hamburgh  does  not  always  set  well ;  but  a  gentle  tap  on 
the  stalk  of  the  bunch  when  the  flowers  are  expanding,  about 
twice  daily,  will  cause  the  pollen  to  be  distributea.  and  the  fruit, 
will  set  freely.  Another  and  distinct  type  is  Boyal  Vineyard,  an 
excellent-flavoured  Grape,  but  very  shy  in  setting  its  fruit.  One 
peculiarity  of  it  is  that  a  small  globule  is  to  be  found  on  the 
stigma  of  each  flower  as  soon  as  it  opens.  A  good  plan  is  to  draw 
the  bunch  gentiy  through  the  hand  to  distribute  the  moistore. 

PLANT  STOVB. 

Where  there  is  only  one  house  for  growing  young  plants, 
flowering  specimen,  and  foliage  plants,  persons  are  often  driven 
to  tiieir  wits'  end  to  know  which  is  the  best  treatment  to  ad<M[>t. 
You  want  to  preserve  your  flowers,  and  to  do  this  a  rather  dry 
atmosphere,  with  a  lower  temperature  than  that  suitable  to 
heat-loving  foliage  plants,  is  desirable.  In  such  a  case  the  best 
way  to  tide  over  the  difficulty  is  to  allow  a  mean  between  the 
two.  Many  East  Indian  Orchids  which  would  last  in  flower 
about  ten  oays  in  a  hot  moist  atmosphere  will  continue  in  beauty 
a  month  in  a  cool  house.  Potting  small  Palms,  Dracanas,  Ai, 
At  almost  every  season  of  the  yotf,  except  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
something  requires  repotting.  We  may  allude  to  Dracnnaa. 
After  a  tune  these  plants  become  leggy,  and  may  be  useful  to 
stand  on  the  centre  of  a  stage,  or  in  any  position  where  the  stem 
may  be  covered  with  other  plants.  In  some  cases  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  the  stock.  In  this  case  the  top  may  be  cut  off,  but 
before  doing  so  cut  the  stem  half  through,  and  bind  some  damp 
moss  round  the  place.  Boots  will  be  emitted,  and  the  stem  can 
then  be  cut  through  entirely  and  the  top  be  potted.  The  stem 
that  remains  may  then  be  cut  into  half-mch  lengths,  potted  in 
light  soil,  and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat.  A  bottpm  heat  otw*  suits 
them. 

Green  fly  has  been  troublesome  to  us,  but  wheieTar  they  ap» 
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peued  the  ixuects  were  washed  or  bnuhed  off.  It  is  dsngeroiis 
to  fumigate  with  tobaceo  smoke;  we  haye  had  many  choice 
Orchids  and  Ferns  injured  with  this.  Thrips  are  dimonlt  to 
dislodge  when  once  they  obtain  a  hold,  bat  there  is  no  better 
way  than  to  wash  them  off  with  soapy  water.  It  is  well  to  be 
caxefol  with  all  omamental-foliaged  plants  that  are  reqaired  for 
dinner-table  decoration :  the  foliage  should  be  perfectly  clean, 
and  the  plants  in  a  condition  to  oe  placed  on  the  table  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Many  persons  do  not  select  the  most  soitable 
plants  for  this  purpose.  All  with  broad  foliage  ought  to  be 
rejected.  A  few  of  the  more  slender-growing  Draosnas  may  be 
admissible,  but  as  a  rule  all  those  with  feathery  or  finely- 
diyided  foliage  are  the  most  suitable.  The  oollectiion  shown  by 
Mr.  Wimsett  and  Mr.  W.  Bull  at  South  Kensington  on  the  18th 
of  May  contained  some  fine  things.  If  Cocos  Weddeliana  eyer 
becomes  cheap  enough  it  will  be  by  far  the  best  Palm.  DsBmo- 
norops  plumosus  is  also  yery  fine.  Aralia  Yeitobii,  a  scarce 
plant,  and  A.  leptophylla  haye  fioely-cut  leayes.  Nice  healthy 
plants  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  are  easily  grown,  and  can  be 
worked-in  in  almost  eyery  style  of  house  or  table  deooration. 

TLOWKB  OIXDBK. 

With  the  exception  of  Coleus,  Iresine,  and  Altemanthera  aU 
the  beddinff  plants  were  out  on  the  28rd.  The  plants  were  well 
watered  before  putling-out,  and  the  surface  of  the  beds,  which 
was  like  dust,  reoeiyed  some  water  before  planting.  Notwith- 
standing this  the  plants,  especially  Calceolarias,  were  suffering 
from  the  drought ;  it  was  decided  to  water  them,  but  a  drizzling 
rain  fell  at  intezrals  on  Saturday,  and  the  moist  atmosphere 
made  eyerything  look  fresh  and  beautiful*  A  yery  larce  portion 
of  our  time  has  been  taken  up  with  planting-out,  and  mowing 
the  lawn  to  out  tbe  Daisies. — J.  Douglas. 


PROVINCIAL   HOETICULTURAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

[8bobitabixB|W]11  oblige  us  by  informing  as  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held.  Although  we  cannot  report 
them  folly,  we  shall  readily  note  anything  eepeeially  excellent, 
and  we  wish  for  information  on  such  specialitiee  to  be  sent 
tons.] 


jum. 
OlHgow  and  West  olBaailsiid  ..    8 

UndenHfl 8 

8t.Anst«U Ssod    4 

OowDtiy  and  WarwieUdM 8 

Bath  end  Wast  of  England  ..8  to  19 

Lsedi lO.ll.ftDd  19 

OloooMtflrsodOlMltanluun 11 

Bojrsl  OzfeodaUrt 16 

QoBport 17 

ebatmj 17 

Bi]rtoa-on.Tr«it 17 

Thome 17 

Jenty 17 


jvm. 

Onildford 17 

Yotk   17,18,andl9 

Vcmioj 18 

Stamford  ttudM 

Nottingham , S4 

B.H.S.  of  Inland  ...T 86 

Oamteidgtdiire  S6 

Thetford    S6 

Ipawloh  and  E.  of  England  25  and  S6 
AngaUm  and  Snrbiton  . . .  .S6  and  S6 

DoTon  and  Ezator  (BoMt) 26 

Boston 80  and  July    1 


TBADE  CATALOGUE  BECEIYED. 
Charlei  Yerdier  fUs,  12,  Bue  Dumdrfl,  Parii.— Bosiers  Nou- 


veaux. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  It  is  particularly  requested  that  no  oommanication  be  ad- 
dressed privately  to  either  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal. 
All  oorrespondenee  should  be  directed  either  to  "The 
Editors,"  or  to  **  The  Publisher."  Great  delay  often  arises 
when  this  rule  if  departed  from. 

CorrespondentB  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jeots,  and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
qneetioni  at  once.  All  artieles  intended  for  insertion 
&ould  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

We  also  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our 

oorrespondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 

trouble  and  expense. 

Books  (If.  J.  &).— Loire's  EngHah  and  SIrW.  Hooter's  **  Exotle  Fans." 
Tbsy  aza  hi^-priead ;  any  bookaaller  ooold  aacwtain  their  aost. 

Laxxuic  PDBFuasxTM  TAB.  AUBBXTM  (J,  F.).— We  do  not  know  whara  it  is 
to  ba  proeorad.    Some  Dublin  florlat  might  infonn  70a. 

I>Biii>BOBiuM  OcLTUBi  (A  Lover  of  OreJUdi).— Ton  hSTann  to  tha  piasant 
time  aotad  qnita  iriaaly  with  your  DendroUnms;  thsy  shoold,  howsTar,  now 
be  xamorad  to  your  store.  Fasten  them  npoo  blocks  of  wood,  and  hang  them 
head  downwaras;  nhtn  thaj  bare  grown  a  little  rererie  their  position,  and 
If  yon  keep  them  propwly  awlatened  all  wUl  be  welL 

Qamdwk  Bxodiss— Aumrn  Aubicui.as  Ditidiiio— Glbhatis  BaaAxnro 
VBOX  Bass— OoAass  Obass  ih  Lawk  (F,  J.).— As  yon  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  baaow  water^ngine,  we  eannot  reeommend  anything  we 
have  in  pmetiee  foond  sopsrior  to  a  mod  syzinge.  There  is  the  snefcloB 
garden  engine  or  STxlxw^  wmdi  draws  the  water  from  a  baoket,  and  is  more 
powerfnl  than  a  syringe,  and  one  at  50t.  would  salt  yoo.  We  cannot  name 
anyone  in  partisolar,  nor  depart  from  oor  rule  not  to  recommend  dealers. 
Border  Auiealaa  are  beet  dlrided  now,  or  directly  the  flowering  is  past.  The  , 
^tui«|Ai.  j««w..»«iiii  KfA^  ^  at  tbe  groond  will  probably  shoot  again  from  I 


the  root,  dependant,  howeyer,  on  the  plants  haring  on  the  root-slem  or  collar 
dormant  9jm.  The  coarse  grass  on  the  lawn  will  to  some  ertent  berednoed 
by  frequent  mowings;  bat  the  moat  effeetoal  riddance  would  be  to  root-oat 
the  coarse  grasses,  which  would  prevent  their  outgrowing  the  finer  kinds, 
giving  room  to  and  thereby  encounglog  their  gtowth. 

IIalfobxxd  OuouxBBa  (BaewiMo).— As  the  specimen  sent  and  others  on 
the  same  plant  are  similarly  eccentric,  we  think  that  that  plant  must  be 
OTervigorous,  for  there  is  an  abortive  attempt  at  the  end  of  the  f^nit  to  form 
anofcher;  the  flower  is  fresh  and  persisteut;  there  are  leavee  around  it,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  a  partially- formed  but  white  Cucumber.  We 
never  saw  a  similar  Inttanoe.  The  varied  was  sold  as  Oothill's  Black  Spine, 
but  this  must  have  been  a  mistake,  for  the  spines  on  the  specimen  sent  to  us 
are  white. 

HoixvHocxa  D18BA8SD  (Gf.  W.  J.).— It  is  Poccinia  malvacearom,  of  which 
you  will  see  an  account  and  engravings  in  a  prcfious  pege. 

DssTBOTmo  AxBxiGAK  BuoBT  (5.  B.),-—Tb»  reeeipt  yoo  had  from  *'  The 
Orohardlst,"  published  In  1805,  is,  as  your  eiperience  shows,  a  valoable  one, 
having  effectually  cleared  a  Dnmelow's  fleedling  Apple  twen^-slz  yeara  of 
thie  pest.  The  receipt  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readen :— "Half  an 
ounce  eorrosive  sublimate,  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  beating  with  a  wooden 
hammer,  and  put  into  a  three-pint  earthen  pipkin  with  a  glaesfnl  of  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  sdned  well  together,  and  the  suUlmate  thus  dissolved.  The 
pipkin  then  filled  by  degrcee  with  vegetable  or  common  tar,  and  eonetantly 
etirred  till  the  mixture  is  as  intimately  blended  together  as  possible.  The 
mixture  applied  with  a  hard  brush  to  the  parts  infested.  The  efEset  on  parts 
where  the  bark  has  been  cut  away,  or  whese  branehee  have  been  lopMid-ofr, 
is  marked— meet  Invigorating  and  h/Baling— the  new  bark  eomee  with  the 
healthiest  appearance,  and  soon  laps  over  the  expoeed  wood."  Answering  so 
well  for  the  older  tree,  we  do  not  see  why  U  should  not  answo:  for  the  young 
ones  if  applied,  as  we  preeume  it  was  in  the  former  case,  when  the  tree  is 
leaflMs.  During  growth  you  may  nrrlnge  the  treea  forcibly  with  a  solution 
of  soft  soap,  4  OSS.  to  the  gaUon,  or  lUnite  paraflin  oil  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  and  apply  with  a  brush  to  the  parte  infested,  keeping  it  from  the 
leaves  and  shoots  of  the  eorrent  year's  growth. 

Pbaoh  Tbbbs  Ibtbbtbd  with  Aphxdbs  (Idsm).— Syringe  them  on  a 
calm  evening  with  tobacco  water,  adding  six  gallons  of  water  to  one  of 
tobacco  Juice,  thoroughly  wetting  every  leaf.  The  liquid  should  be  strained 
before  nee,  so  that  it  may  not  dog  the  fringe.  Tobaecb  water  may  be  made 
by  pouring  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  on  S  oss.  of  the  strongest  tobacco 
covered  up  until  cool,  and  then  strained  before  use. 

LzLT  OF  THB  YauiBT  kot  Flowbbdio  (A.  J?.).— Ihs  IMj  of  the  Valley 
mey  not  have  flowered  owing  to  the  plante  being  in  a  dry  position  and  not 
well  supplied  with  water.  Water  durmg  summer  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
and  iqpply  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost  in  autumn  after  the  leaves  are 
decayed  and  cleared  off.  The  want  of  colour  in  the  Martehal  Niel  Boses  l» 
probaUy  due  to  a  deflctenoy  of  light,  the  plante  not  in  vigorous  health.  Give 
weak  liquid  manure  at  erety  alternate  watering,  and  all  the  U^t  praetJsable. 

Hbatiro  a  Stotb  {Idem),—Yoa  will  require  lor  heattng  the  grsenhouse^ 
which  you  propose  converting  Into  a  stove,  four  rows  of  4-lneh  ^vUng  along 
the  fkont— that  is,  two  rows  with  their  returns,  which  will  requue  64  feet, 
and  two  rows  along  one  end,  which  will  (»ke  M  feet  more,  so  that  yon  will 
need  to  add  to  vour  present  stock,  though  it  may  be  that  with  elbows  and 
syphons  yon  will  have  enough.  The  boilsr  we  shcmld  have  outside,  and  take 
the  ^pes  across  one  end  to  the  fMnt,  dividing  the  flow  there  into  two 
braushes,  and  with  a  lyphon  at  the  other  end  cone  baokwltti  two  pipee  imme- 
diately under  the  flows,  and  aeroes  the  end  in  one  pipe  to  the  boiler.  A  small 
boiler  only  will  be  necessary.  For  wintering  bedding  plante  we  should  have 
a  half-span>roofed  greenhouse  or  pit,  and  heat  it  with  hot  water  from  the 
same  hoUet.  Half  the  quantity  of  piping  would  suttee  for  it,  it  being  a  pro- 
portionate height  and  width.  Orduds  that  would  succeed  In  your  stove  are 
Agrides  Japonleum,  Aerldee  mtoram,  Ooslogyne  eristata  major,  Batkerla 
Skinnerl,  Oattleya  dtrina,  Oymbidium  eburaeum,  Oynrlpedium  Manlel, 
0.  venustnm,  Dendroblnm  chryeanthum,  D.  nobile,  Epidendrum  amaUle, 
E.  maorochUum  roeeum,  E.  viteUinum  majns,  Lalla  purpnrata,  Oattleya 
Iftossiv,  Dendroblnm  Bensonia,  D.  Parishii,  Lycaate  SkinzMrl,  ICasdevallia 
Harryana,  LgMasuperbtens,  Matillaiia  Haniaoni,  (kkmto^osenm  Alexandws^ 
O.  gnuDde,  Oelanthe  veetita,  Oneldlum  ampliatnm  majus,  O.  maerantbum^ 
O.  sphaoelatnm,  Phajus  grandifolins,  Pleione  maenlata,  TriehopUia  tortiUa, 
and  Zygopetalum  liaekayi 

OoosBBBBBXBS  Dbofpzno  (IdMii).— The  fruit  is  dropi^ng,  probably  from 
tbe  effect  of  the  late  froets,  as  we  obeerre  is  the  ease  with  many,  though 
at  the  time  thsy  were  not  apparently  injured.  In  some  inetanoee  the  growths 
have  been  seriously  attacked  by  a  qpeoiea  of  Aearus,  which  has  censed  the 
leavea  as  well  as  the  fruit  to  faU. 

PxBOBWOBK  {EmUf  O.  ff.).— It  is  dUBeolt  at  any  time,  and  eepeeiany  ia 
the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  labour  maricaL  to  give  any  definite  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  piecework.  Digging,  If  ordinary  soil,  is  worth  70t.  to 
SOt.,  and  for  turf  or  leys  190f.  to  Ukm.  per  acre.  So  mudi  depends  on  the 
rate  of  wagee,  that  we  cannot  advise  you  better  than  to  ask  some  market 
gardener  or  f aimer  In  your  loealitj  for  information. 

EwzBO's  CtoMPOsmoN  fob  Ynrs  Mxldbw  (Several  Oorre^pondentt).^ 
We  are  obliged  by  your  inlormatloD,  that  yon  find  It  effectoaL 

Do  Sbbds  Lzvb  ?  (J.  If.).— Strictly  speakiag  they  do  not,  but,  Uke  eggs, 
they  giro  Urth  to  living  organisations. 

ICAXuBUfa  BosBS  (/.  X  P.).— As  yon  objeet  to  carrying  stable  manure 
throui^  your  house,  use  guano.  There  is  no  chemical  preparation  that  will 
supersede  the  need  of  organic  remains  lor  them. 

Adbiouz^s  ( W.  B.).— We  cannot  name  dealers.  Ckmsult  our  advertlasment 
eolnmns  and  pdse  lists. 

Pbabs  Ibsbct-batbh  (C.  jr.  ).—^The  wounds  on  the  young  fknit  are  censed 
by  a  weevil,  OuronUo  PyrL  They  feed  at  night.  The  only  remedy  is  to  spread 
a  white  doth  beneath  ue  tree  and  shake  It,  or  brush  it,  if  against  a  walLafter 
dark  and  destroy  the  beetle-like  ineects  which  fall  on  the  doth.  Take  a 
lantern.  The  same  trsatment  repeated  on  two  or  three  nights  will  subdue 
the 


OoosBBBBBT  Gatebpxllabs  (JB.  F,  B.).— They  do  not  come  out  ct  the 
ground,  but  they  retire  into  it  each  to  become  achiysalis,  and  then  they  change 
to  flies,  which  come  out  of  the  0ound,depodt  eggs  on  the  bushee,  and  from  the 
eggs  come  the  caterpillars.  Band-pickuig  and  dusting  with  white  heUebose 
powder  will  subdue  the  caterpillars.  To  prsvsnt  their  going  Into  the  groonA 
cover  the  surface  8  Inches  deep  with  spent  tanners'  baziL 

CoirvxBxxiia  Tool-bouss  mro  a  Hotbousi  (A  Xb  Jff.).— A  western  sspeii 
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to  not  a  good  oaa  for  >  Cocomlwr  hopat,tt  wfll  nergrihnlww  Mgwcr.  Weibotiid 
■finplj  havtt  a  ^mi  roof  fkxad,  and  with  thxM  lights  at  the  upper  part  to 
opan  far  Teoftllatkm,  whieh  na»d  not  he  more  then  8  feet  wide  and  8  feet 
ioog,  and  nlied  in  a  simOar  nuaner  to  ikrUghta.  Ton  wUl  need  bat  little 
front  TentOation,  but  yoa  maj  haTe  two  Tentilators  in  the  front  wall  that 
need  not  exceed  S  feet  by  1  foot.  Kont  li^te  for  each  a  hoaee  are  not  neees- 
eaiy,  a glaea  roof  ^rlB  he  esflleient.  A  flaeaU  roond  the  honae  wiU  give  yoa 
aoffleleot  heat,  hsHng  the  bedfer  theplanta  ovarthe  floe  in  front,  and  troaghe 
otk  the  floe  to  hold  water.    Theee  may  be  famed  of  eement.    "Thompeon'a 

williidtyoB. 


Dahlia  Stbiib  Pboodto  (B,  C.).— The  bed,  we  preeune,  has  been  tho- 
lOodUy  dog  and  mannrad,  '^p"""*  dnxing  the  winter  to  the  weather,  and 
weu  nileed In  the  eentre.  In  planting,  the  Dahliae  shoold  be  planted  inoUn- 
flng  to  the  soil,  10  that  when  thay  hare  grown  a  little  they  can  be  pegged 
4ewB.  mthoot  tide  nreeaotion  at  planting  they  are  apt  to  bnak-off  at  the 
ground  when  pegged  down;  thto  ahonld  be  done  three  weeka  or  a  month  after 
WlMtlng  The  growthe,ae  they  advaaea,  will  reqnireragnlatiog,  and  pegging 
dwoldbeineeededwithnBtil  thegrooad  to  eovared.  The  ahow  and  fasey 
Unda  an  not  aoliabto;  the  dwacf  bedding  mriettoa  are  beat  Th^y  aboold 
be  planted  at  the  aame  diataaee  apart  ae  eaah  kind  attaina  fai  height,  havtog 
tha  taUeet  in  the  eantre  and  the  dwaif  eat  at  the  aidee.  A  doaen  good  dwarf 
beddiiw  aorta  ara:— Dwaif  Qaaan,  paiple,  turned  white,  8  feet ;  Leah,  yellow. 


t  feet;  Bob  Bidley,  red,  S|  fbet;  Alba  Molttlkaa,  white,  9^  feet;  littto 
Wonder,  aeaciat.  S)  laet;  nie  Pet,da(k  mamm,  white  tip.  8  feet;  Cloth  of 


Oold,  bright  yellow,  S|  feet;  lteet,BhadeddaikmaRNm,Sfeet;  ICont 
whita,9leet;  Datk  Uodai,  deep  eilmaon,S  feat;  Orange  Bom,  onage,9feet; 
and  BWag  Sob,  intanaa  aeariet,  1^  foot 

BasoTow  BumisBS  of  BraAwmaoLBn  n  Port  (O.  y.).— The  nmaen 
ehoold  be  ramored  aa  tb^y  appear,  nbqy  impair  the  Tigoorof  the  plania,  and 
the  atoe  and  qnaHty  of  the  fralt. 

Wooouoa  I>KRloTxa«  (A  Cork  Ai&«eri6«ry.— The  beat  way  to  daatroy 
woodllee  to  to  place  a  Uttto  bay  all  round  oloee  to  the  wall  or  aide  of  the  fnane, 
leaTtng  the  bed  oncoTered,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  hi^  in  the  morning  they 
win  be  congregated  in  the  angU  formed  by  the  wall  and  aide  of  the  bed;  on 
them  poor  boUing  water.  The  hay  aa  removed  ahoold  be  planged  in  boiling 
water.  Ilito  repeated  a  few  timea  will  tUa  their  nnaibera  more  than  any- 
thing we  know. 

BuBxnro  Sulpbtte  w  Tinbxt  (A.  N,  Jf.).— Of  coorae  it  woold  destroy  the 
toavee  and  benrlee,  for  by  boming  eolphor  yoa  foamed  snlphoroaa  acid.  I>aat' 
ing  the  leaTca  of  the  Vines  with  flowen  of  anlphnr  to  the  beet  treatment  for 
remoring  mildew.  Keep  the  air  of  the  hoaae  cool,  and  the  root«  warm  and 
watered  with  tepid  water  to  prooiote  the  prodaction  of  fraah  foliage,  and  aave 

*li*  tarn  ftwap—  »— w^l^t^g 

ISXLom  WITH  CnouxBHBS  (A  lMl9  In  OhctMre).— It  ia  quite  trae  they 
nay  be  grown  together;  bntif  thejare,nalthareaabeaofiaeorweUflaTonrad 
•a  if  grown  ia  separate  fnunea.  • 

Oblbd  OuiTAa  (B.K— Old  pato  Haaeed  oil  three  qaarta,  aaatate  of  lead 
8  oaa.,  and  white  reein  8  oxa.  The  acetate  of  lead  to  ba  groond  with  a  little 
of  the  oU;  then  add  the  rest  of  the  oil  and  the  reaia,  and  incorporate  tho- 
toofl^  in  an  iron  pot  OTcr  a  gentto  ilra,  and  with  a  laige  bruah  aroly  hot  to 
the  ouioo  stretched  loosely  previoosly  by  tacks  npon  a  frame,  in  twenty- 
foor  hours  it  to  flt  for  use,  and  may  be  tacked  on  the  frame  tightly  to  remain. 
If  only  •  amattplece of  ealioo  to  to  be  oUed,  takaa  proportton of  the  aeTeral 
IsQpndlantB  sufQcient  for  your  zaqoiranMnta. 

Pbofaoatiini  FonaBTTxaa  (Jileai).— The  aofi  yeong  growtba  will  not 
atrike  well  now,  bat  they  do  admkably  in  July  or  tha  eariy  part  of  Angost, 
the  pointe  being  taken  off  with  two  jointa  and  tha  growing  point  (cutting 
Immediately  under  the  loweat  Joint),  and  laaarted  naaly  ia  8>iach  pota  ia 
•andv  loam,  leaf  soil,  aad  Band,  la  equal  proportioaa.  Fiaae  the  outtiaga  in  a 
gantle  bottom  heat  of  76^  keep  eloea,  aad  shaded  fmas  ana.  Whea  well 
looted,  adaiit  light  aad  air  gmdaally,  aad  reaiore  to  a  poaitioB  near  the 
i^aaa  in  alii^t,  aliy,  cool  atove  or  warm  graenhonee,  ahiftiag  iato  5  or  6*inoh 
pota;  orif  thaplaat8arewaatediBamallpola4IA-faMhpotowillaafflee.  Tbay 
ahoold  have  tha  ahift  iato  larger  pota  waea  they  ara  mored  from  the  pro- 


ingating  fkamcb  You  may  alao  pat  ia  the  nm  or  catthiga  with  two  jointa, 
boa  do  aot  rsmora  the  kavea  eieept  for  culMngs  with  two  Jointa,  which  may 
hare  ihe  loweat  leaf  removed.  Ineert  the  ^yea  with  the  leef.  These,  if  placed 
la  gentto  bottom  heat,  kept  molBt,  not  wet,  aad  shaded,  will  sooa  root  and 
make  fresh  shoots ;  and  shifted  into  larger  pots  and  grown  oa  thay  will  flower 
during  tha  ooming  winter.  Those  from  the  pointa  of  the  ahoota  wUl  flower 
""       rlieat. 


BxTLPHATS  OF  I^oH  (Id^m).— At  the  rate  yon  name,  lib.  to  100  gallons  of 
Hquid  manure,  it  would  be  quite  safB  to  q>ply  to  Boms,  bat  what  benefit  it 
wUl  confer  on  your  neighboun  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know,  though  it  may  act 
beaafieially  on  the  ptoata.  Withoot  injaxy  to  yoor  naighboara  yoa  may 
aoply  the  liaaldmaanre,  there  befaig  no  better  deodniaarthaaaoiL  For  the 
Zoaal  aad  Tricolor  FsiaiBoniama  there  to  ao  better  liquid  maaare  thaaoae 
peek  eaah  aheep  droppings  aad  aoot  to  thirty  galloaa  of  rela  water,  applyiag 
twiee  a>waek.  Ooeao  to  alao  good  if  applied  at  every  alternate  watering  at  the 
rate  of  1  OS.  to  the  gallon.  The  ttqaid  in  each  case  ahoold  be  thoroughly  mixed, 
wall  sthniag  up  each  timaw    It  will  be  suitable  for  Verbenaa  in  pota. 

OLxnToifiA  puicKSLLA  FuLXHO  {A  ComtotU  BMMiar>.-'The  aeed  only  re- 
qnirea  to  be  sown  in  a  pot  or  pan  well  drained,  and  filled  to  within  half  an 
inoh  of  the  rim  with  aoil,  placing  over  the  drainage  an  inch  of  the  rough  of 
the  compost,  and  then  fine  eoil  aifted.  The  aurCace  ahould  be  made  fine  and 
even,  and  the  seeds  scattered  evenly,  and  covered  very  lightly  with  fine 
•oil,  Just  enough  to  say  then  to  some.  Place  the  pots  in  a  hotbfd,  and  water 
lightly  as  required,  to  keep  them  moist  but  not  wet,  and  when  the  plants 
appear  keep  them  near  the  glaea  aad  wcdl  aired,  watering  carefally.  when 
large  enou^  to  handle  prick  them  out  carefully  in  pots  or  pane  ahoat  aa 
Inso  apart,  and  shade  for  a  few  da^  watering  very  moderately,  and  when 
well  eetabiiahed  harden  well  off,  and  plant  oot  or  remove  to  a  11^^  airy 
poeitioa  in  tha  grecHahooae  for  flowering.  The  watering  ahoold  only  be  when 
the  aoil  to  dry,  aad  thea  give  a  thoroogn  wagjiij,  Sandy  loam  with  a  third  of 
leaf  eoil  will  grow  the  plimt  welL  We  an  oaahto  to  aoaooat  for  yoor  failara» 
therefore  give  yoa  the  treatmeat  by  which  we  socceed. 

SaiTDaasomA  auhaiitiaca  GuitTvaa  (B.  L.  C.).^Pot  them.  Just  covering 
fhe  bolbe  with  soil,  which  may  coaalst  of  two  parte  fibioos  yellow  loam,  one 
part  each  aandr  peat  aad  leaf  soil,  with  a  sixth  of  silver  saad,  the  whoto  well 
laixad,  aad  oh(mped*aB  fiaa  bat  aot  aifled;  provide  good  dreinaga.  In 
potting  only  tot  tha  aoil  be  about  an  inch  bakvw  the  rim  ol  tha  pot,  and  when 
the  plttita  have  grown  a  few  tochaa  above  the  rim,  top-draaa  with  the  aama 
kind  of  adl  aa  waa  need  in  potting.  Place  ia  a  gentto  bottom  heat  of  ISP  to 
90*,  aad  water  only  to  kMp  tha  BoU  2nolat,glTtBgwhat  may  be  aaeaaaaiy  Joat 


withia  the  rim ;  and  whea  thay  bave  aiade  roota  and  are  growiag  fraaly 
gradoaDy  withdraw  from  the  hotbed,  aad  remove  to  a  light  airy  poaMoa  ia 
the  greenhoose,  watering  freely  dmlag  growth,  aad  whea  thto  ceaaee  keep 
rather  dry,  aad  ia  the  grMnhooaedniiag  the  winter.  PoU  twice  thediameter 
of  tha  bolba  are  aoflicieat.  If  anmn  yon  amy  plaoa  three  oc  man  ia  a  pot* 
aUowiag  for  aa  inch  of  eoa  betweea  tha  bolbt  aad  tha  potb 

Par  SnuwBSHuna  Paiuim  (FaMnrsK— Tha  eaaae  of  yoor  nan*Maaaaa 
reata,  we  think,  with  the  ptoata,  laat  aeaaon  not  beiaa  fatooahto  for  tha 
ripeadng  of  the  growth  and  ftallmatniityof  thaerowna 
to  have  been  correct,  except  that  tha  aaacen  if  oaed  at  too  early  a 
may  hare  canaed  the  roots  to  decay,  and  now  that  the  berriaa  are  xlponiag 
thi^  dampoff  ,  which  moat  be  eaaaed  by  too  cloaa  aad 
Give  Biore  ait,  aad  keep  drim: 

CucvMBBBS  OANoaaiiBD  (Ootmttmt  Baadsr).— The  peal 
the  Gaoomben  haire  an  madatinn  of  aap  a  gangsene  or  nia«afnm  on  saa 
aoifaca.reaaltfaigfioman  axeeaa  of  aap  ftadaeedby  tha  too  rieh  food  wfaldi 
the  foliage  aad  ftoiteaaaot  elaborate;  aad  U  to  parted  with  on  the  aorflaee  of 
the  froit,  also  tha  youogahoote  aad  atoms  of  the  ptoata.  Ittoeommoatolian- 
riant  plants  in  a  dull  and  cold  period,  but  disappean  in  warmer  and  bri^iter 
weather.  Keep  nther  drier,  and  gire  a  little  extra  warmth,  not  tiding  ^^V 
mmay  leavaa,  bat  rather  encooragiag  growth.    The  trait  to  whotoaoas^ 

Apfltiwo  LiquiD  MAinrax  {A.  P.).— The  Onloaa  may  well  not  eoaaa  H^ 
You  have  rotted  the  eeed  hi  the  grooad  with  the  liquid  maanra,  lAlch  ooght 
not  to  be  appUed  to  anything  ontU  it  haa  good  root-hold  and  to  weU  Mova 
groand;  then  pour  it  between  the  rows  of  plante,  and  not  over  them,  ywng 
a  good  aoaking  every  week  or  fortnight  aa  the  weather  happeaa  to  be  dry  or 
oiherwiae.    Theaorfaeeehooldbelooaenedtoadmltoftheilqoidfkaalyentar^ 

lag  the  aoH,'  dolag  it  ia  the  iaterrato  Iwtwnaii  the  appttaatloaa.  It  aaay  aa 
given  liberally  to  anything  ia  fiaa  growth,  hot  dnxli«  growtiien^,  aad  ahonld 

aotbe  vecyatroag.  It  to  betterweak  than  atroi^  dflnting  tt  If  rniBBiiy 
with  water. 

DasTBomio  SLVoa  aud  Wobxb  ( Jdm).~I>nst  tha  |daata  aad  gromid  tote 
tn  the  evening  in  moist  weather  or  after  showen  with  qniekHme,  hot  not 
duziBgrBin,aaditwillkiUanthoaeittonohea.  Bepeating  the  dnstlag  aftor 
each  rain,  or  tote  in  the  evening  aad  early  ia  the  morning  a  few  tunee,  will 
rid  you  of  them. 

HV8HB00MB  Eatbn  (W.  2^.).— We  do  not  think  the  holea  are  made  by 
the  email  fliee  to  whieh  you  allude.  If  yoa  were  to  examine  at  nialit  with  a 
laatecB  we  think  yoo  would  find  woodUae  or  analla.  Tha  lattaraoamig  ia  tha 
egg  state  with  the  aoU  are  the  canae  of  the  miachid.  Thay  maybe  takn 
and  destroyed ;  one  or  two  do  great  harm.  Woodllee  are  more  dUBealtto 
deal  with.  Tha  beat  plaa  to  to  place  aome  hay  next  tha  wall  with  aomaioaatad 
Potato  under,  aad  over  thto  ia  tha  auaahag  poor  boiUag  watar  cloaa  la  the 
aagto  formed  by  the  waU  and  bed.  It  will  kill  aU  it  touehea,  also  the  Mash- 
rooms,  but  it  need  not  extend  over  the  bed  more  than  an  inch  or  two  from 
the  walL    Bepeated  a  few  times  it  will  free  yon  of  injury  from  them  for 


DB88BBT  pLTTMB  FOR  EiST  Abfbct  (W.  W.  B.).— Your  sifeoatkMi  bclag 
cold  and  exposed,  the  foDowing  will  anawer:— Golden  Gage,  Belgian  Pazpie» 
JTaly  Green  Gege,  Jefferson,  Kirke'a,  and  Prince  of  Walea. 

FiisLD  MicB  ON  Lawk  (W.  F.  &).^Procora  aome  of  the  anMBeet  aUaof 
ated  spring  trapa,  and  set  them  by  the  holea  and  in  the  rone  of  the  mloa, 
taking  out  soil  or  turf  so  as  to  admit  the  traps  level  with  the  anxfaoe,  and 
cover  them  lightly  with  fine  aoil  ao  aa  to  hide  the  trape,  no  more  aoil  being 
used  than  will  do  thto,  and  setting  them  as  delicately  as  possible.  Baitf  ara 
not  of  much  use,  but  yoa  may  soattar  a  few  Peas,  and  if  the  mice  take  theee  yoa 
may  steep  some  Peas  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  push  through  them  fine  braaa 
wira,  about  three  for  a  trap,  and  aeeore  them  to  the  upper  side  of  tha  trap 
tabto,  setting  the  trap  as  before,  covered  with  aoU,  the  Peas  Mpearing  above 
the  surface.  Wheat  strung  in  the  same  way  forms  a  good  bait,  but  yon  may 
take  mice  without  baiting.  The  traps  may  be  had  of  moat  ironmongen;  tha 
only  objection  to  them  to  their  catohfaig  anythii«  that  foceee  dowa  the  tahla 
of  the  trap,  and  the  hold  to  so  sore  that  no  eat,  dog,  or  pheaeant  caa  erawe. 
Tha  trapa  hare  etoerad  ua  of  aiiee  ia  ptocea  where  cate  conld  aot  go.  For 
deetroymg  mice  eats  hare  no  eqnaL    Ours  in  about  an  hour  canght  a  doian. 

Nahbs  of  Plants  (Boxeth).— It  to  Pyrns  amerioina  or  American  Serrloa. 
It  may  be  grafted  on  the  Mountain  Aah  or  on  a  Paar  stock.  (B.  B.).— Prnnna 
PaduB,  the  Bird  Cheny.  {8.  8.).—li  to  Oeanothus  aaureus,  Bine-flowered 
Oeanothua.    It  may  be  grown  as  a  bosh. 


FOULISY,   BEE,   AJSTO   HGEOH   OHBOIKILE. 


HTBBID  BIBDS. 


WiLi.  you  kindly  permit  me  to  oomct  an  eBconeoiu  qaotetion 
thai  ai^pears  in  laet  week's  JoanuJ,  aa  repiodaoed  from  the 
"American  Fanciers'  Jonmal/'  by  James  S.  Bailey,  MJ).,  in 
reference  to  the  production  of  hybrids,  as  it  might  lead  to  gieai 
misapprehension  ?  The  doctor  says  Mr.  Hewitt  describes  the 
croBB  of  **  the  Golden  Pheasant  cock "  with  five  yarieties  of 
fowls.  Now  the  fact  is  thto,  I  never  knew  an  instance  among 
the  many  attempts  made  in  which  **  the  Golden  Pheasant  eook  '^ 
bred  with  any  aescription  of  our  domestic  ponltry,  as  all  each 
efforts  hare  signally  ftdled^  for  in  no  ease  has  even  a  singte  egg 
preyed  to  be  fertilised. 

I  have  seen  the  cross  between  the  Gh)lden  and  SKlver  Phewants, 
a  most  loYely  hybrid,  which,  strangely  enough,  posseeaes  a  very 
oonsideraUe  portion  of  the  plomage  of  a  dutinetly  brigki 
mauve  hue,  thongh  not  a  single  faauMr  of  that  oolovx  can  be 
foand  in  eiUier  parent. 

The  hybrid  Mween  the  « Golden  Pheasant  ooek "  aad  the 
Bngitoh  hen  Pheasant  is  invariably  a  bright  deep  Qhestont 
thronghont,  bnt  still  well  orested  and  tippetod  as  in  the  mnle 
parent.  Both  the  Golden  and  Silver  Pheasant  have  been  so  r»- 
peatedly  tested  with  the  view  to  produce  hybrids  with  the  com* 
domestio  fowl  (and  that,  too,  under  tha  most  favourahle 
BsstanoiS  without  soooass),  that  I  deam  it  impoigiWa  ta  •k- 
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tain  raoh  a  ovoss.  Bv  tthning  to  my  drighuJ  ftrttole  in  **  The 
Poultry  Book  "  it  wm  be  seen  my  ittmarks  on  the-  breeding  of 
hybrids  distinotly  state  the  male  paient  to  be  the  <*  common 
wild  Pheasant*'  of  onr  ooverti,  a  bixd  most  widely  different  from 
the  '*  Golden  Pheasant  cook,"  for  which  reason  it  may  prevent 
aach  naeless  trouble  to  fanciers  if  yon  permit  this  coireotion 
to  be  inserted.— EnwABD  Hbwxtt. 


AGGRINGTOK  POGLTBY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  Slat.  The  entries  in  erery  seotian  were 
exoeUent;  those  in  the  department  on  whioh  we  write  proving 
a  thoroui^  apprecialion  of  the  regulations  of  the  Society.  Tkkb 
pens  were  plaoed  aoainst  the  waUs,  backs  to  the  wind,  and 
stretohed  a  considerable  distance  round  the  field,  the  only  mis- 
take being  that  the  fronts  had  no  doors,  but  were  ordinary  wire 
netting,  and  the  birds  were  difficult  to  handle  in  consequence. 
Of  single  Game  cooks  the  first  three  were  Brown  Beds  of  sndh 
quality  as  is  rarely  found  together;  and  although  the  cup- 
winner  was  fairly  first,  yet  there  was  little  to  choose  in  the  next 
two,  condition  alone  deciding.  In  hens  Brown  Beds  were  first 
and  third,  and  Black  Bed  second ;  the  whole  olaas  being  good, 
and  the  first  without  doubt  the  best  in  the  fancy.  LooeJ  cocks 
were  not  a  good  lot.  In  cook  and  hen  Mr.  Brierley  won  with 
grand  birds,  both  pairs  being  Brown  Beds,  and  we  may  here 
remark  upon  the  almost  entire  absence  of  good  Black-breasted 
Beds,  not  alone  here,  but  at  all  shows.  It  is  high  time  the 
breeders  of  this  ▼ariety  should  bestir  themselyes,  or  tiiis  most 
beautiful  of  all  Gtame  fowls  wiU  be  lost  to  the  fancy.  In  Any 
other  colour  a  good  even  pen  of  I>uokwings  was  first,  with  Piles 
of  hiffh  quality  second,  the  latter,  however,  being  out  of  feather; 


In  Bui!  and  Cinnamon  Cochins  the  first  were  a  good  even  pen, 
the  second  also  a  fair  pen,  but  the  third  had  diseased  feet;  and 
it  is  with  regret  that  we  are  okUed  upon  to  record  the  fact  of  one 
pen  of  otherwise  magnificent  birds  were  disqualified  on  account 
of  the  hens'  ^lumsge  being  artificially  stamed,  and  so  com- 
pletely was  this  done  that  at  first  sight  the  whole  of  the  Judges 
fastened  upon  the  pen  as  flrst-priie  winners.  [If  our  reporter 
had  stated  the  owner's  name  we  would  have  published  it.]  A 
nice  pair  of  Partridge  won  first  in  the  next  class,  Whites  being 
second,  but  the  eoca's  plumsge  was  rather  yellow.  The  third 
ii^ere  also  Partridge.  Svamdan  did  not  come  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions, some  of  the  best  birds  being  out  dl  bloom.  The  first  was 
a  good  (dd  pen ;  seoond  younger  birds,  fine  in  the  quality,  as  also 
the  third ;  the  seoond  cook  being  a  little  pink  over  the  eyes,  but 
the  combs  were  better  in  both  cases  than  the  first.  Brahmaa 
good;  Messrs.  Crabtree  to  the  front,  closely  pressed  by  a  capital 
pair  from  Sheffield.  Samburgha  not  numerous  but  good.  In 
Golden-pencils  was  the  most  perfect  cock  we  have  seen  of  late,  but 
hen  not  so  good  as  that  in  the  second-prize  pen,  the  second  cock 
abo  being  of  high  quality.  As  regards  qusJity  the  above  re- 
mark win  apply  abo  to  the  Silver-pencLls,  but  the  firstvprize 
pen  was  considered  superior  to  the  Goldens,  and  awarded  the 
Hamburgh  cup ;  the  second-prise  pen  contained  a  hen  that 
ought  to  be  mated  with  the  first-prise  cock.  Silver-spangles  a 
very  good  lot»  the  hens,  especially,  being  good,  large,  and  fault- 
lessly spangled.  Of  Golden-spangles  a  slashing  pair  were  first, 
the  hen  being  perfect ;  second  was  a  most  exquisitely-marked 

T^hi  ^^^  ^®  ^^  '^^  ^  fSOoi^  f  ^^^  ^^^  *  grand-looking  pair. 
In  Blacks  the  first  three  were  very  good2_tiie  first  standing  a  very 
alear  first.  In  French  fowU  Messrs.  Walton  won  with  their 
faultless  La  Fldohe,  the  second  and  third  being  Crdve-GcBum, 
some  good  Houdans  having  very  bad  feet.  Polande  were,  first 
Silver  and  seoond  Gold,  adult,  and  of  splendid  quality,  while 
the  third  were  Goldens  of  last  season,  most  superb  in  marking. 
In  the  Variety  class  were,  first  White  Malays,  second  Cuckoo 
Coohias,  and  third  Bed  Malays.  In  single  Qame  Bantam  cocks 
wore  some  birds  of  good  quality,  the  cup-winner  being  a  really 
good  all-round  bird,  except  that  he  is  a  little  wanting  m  colour 
on  the  wing ;  second  One  of  the  most  perfect  Game-shaped  birds. 
Bound,  plump,  and  firm,  but  sadly  short  of  colour ;  and  third  a 
stylish  bird,  but  rather  long-bomed  and  flat-winged,  and  also 
wanting  in  colour;  some  splendid-coloured  birds  being  only 
highly  commended  from  want  of  condition.  In  hens,  any  colour, 
were  first  Black  Beds,  most  perfect  in  colour,  small,  and  gamey 
in  appearance ;  second  capital-coloured  Brown  Beds,  and  third 
also  JBrown  Beds.  Pen  525,  very  highly  commended,  were  far 
too  large,  and  531  had  one  teimmed  round  the  eyes. 

The  Local  single  cocks  were  oi  fair  quality.  In  Black-Bed 
Game  Bantams  the  first  were  very  good,  the  hen  being  one  of 
the  best  ever  seen ;  second  and  third  being  also  good  even  pens. 
In  the  next  class  the  first  and  second  were  Dnckwings,  the  first 
very  small  and  stylish,  the  second  losing  only  in  size,  while  the 
third-prize  "peD.  oontained  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  stylish 
Ghame^antam  cocks  in  the  Show  (a  Pile),  but  the  hen  was  too 
large  for  him.  In  the  Variety  class  good  Blacks  won  first  and 
third,  and  Pekins  second.    It  strikes  us  as  scarcely  fair  to  offer 


so  many  priaes  for  <Hme  Bantams  and  throw  the  whole  of  the 
other  varieties  into  one  dass,  a  policy  which,  if  the  entries  ba 
aoy  guide,  is  duly  appreciated  upon  its  merit  by  the  exhibitors. 
Turkeys  were  a  gooa  lot,  as  also  were  the  Geesa,  but  the  pens 
might  have  been  larger  with  advantage.  In  Aylesbury  liucks 
Mr.  Walker  won  wiw  a  larae  pen  of  good  quality,  the  second- 
prize  Duck  being  down  benind,  but  the  pen  otherwise  good. 
Bouens  large,  good,  and  well  shown,  the  winners  in  the  Variety 
class  being  Chi&an.  Pintail,  White-faced,  and  Brazilian  Whistlers. 
The  greatest  surprise  to  us  was  the  condition  and  feather  in  which 
the  birds  were  snown,  which  were  such  as  we  have  never  before 
seen  at  this  time  of  year. 

PIGEONS. 
The  entries  were  good  in  most  of  the  classes.  Carrier  oocka 
were  good  in  most  cases,  but  some  showed  overwork  and  want 
of  rest.  A  nice  Black  was  placed  first,  Dun  second,  and  Black 
third;  and  in  hens  t^e  first  was  a  grand  bird  in  all  points,  the 
second  a  Dun  of  good  qualii^  but  a  little  out  of  sorts,  while  the 
third  was  a  very  heavy  BlacL  In  Twnblers  first  and  third  :^ere 
Almonds,  and  second  Kites.  In  JBarbs  the  first-prize  Blacks 
only  just  dropped-in  in  time  for  the  awards.  The  whole  of  the 
winners  were  well-developed  birds.  Ovfls  were  very  poor,  being 
neither  foreign  nor  English,  but  a  kind  of  cross.  In  Pouters  a 
grand  showy  pair  of  Blues  stood  first,  with  Beds  second,  the 
cock  being  good  but  the  hen  scarcely  a  good  nuvtch  in  quality. 
Fantails,  a  udr  lot,  with  Turbits  not  of  high  merit.  The  Dragoon 
class  was  lar^e,  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Esquilant  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  winners,  but  it  is  a  question  if  he  succeeded  in  the 
same  degree  with  those  who  owned  the  birds  with  unnatural- 
coloured  beaks,  which  he  so  justly  left  out  in  the  cold.  01 
Trumpeters  were  but  three  pairs,  but  tiiese  grand  in  all  points. 
In  Jacobins  the  first  and  second  were  Beds,  the  third ^lack, 
and  the  class  very  good.  Nwns  were  good,  the  Bev.  A.  G. 
Brooke  to  the  front  with  good  Blacks,  a  nice  Bed  being  third. 
In  Antwerps  the  first  were  a  capital  pair  of  Short-faces,  and 
second  Blue-Chequers  of  the  Long-faced  variety.  In  Magpies 
Mr.  Homer  secured  first  and  second  honours  with  a  Bed  and 
Yellow  of  good  colour  and  marking ;  and  in  the  Variety  class 
the  prizes  were  awarded  to  a  Bed  Swallow,  Ice,  and  Fairy 
Swallow  respectively.  

Babbits  were  exceedingly  well  placed  in  all  classes,  Messrs. 
Banks  &  Irvine's  Tortoiseshell  does,  so  often  in  competition, 
falling  into  their  old  places,  as  also  tne  Angoras  in  the  following 
class,  whioh  were  pretty  ^ood.  Many  of  the  Himalayan  were 
not  good  on  the  extremities,  but  the  first-prize  was  a  good 
Babbit,  and  the  three  Silver-Greys  were  well  placed,  the  first 
two  be^ig  very  even  in  colour  and  well  silvered.  In  the  Selling 
class  were  first  a  Lop,  and  second  a  Silver-Grey. 

{From  a  Correspondent.) 

Hamburghs, — Gold-i)encilled  cock  and  hen  (three  entries). — 
First  came  a  very  showy  cook  with  a  perfect  tail,  mated  with  a 
fair  pullet  rather  mossy  on  her  back.  Second  a  good  cock,  with 
Uie  best  pullet  in  the  class.  Third  a  good-bodied  old  cock, 
bronzed-tailed,  with  a  middling  pullet.  Silver-pencilled  cock 
and  hen  (five  entries). — ^The  first-and-oup  pen  contained  a  n»len- 
did  cook,  the  best  of  the  season ;  the  pullet  was  a  great  draw- 
back.- Second  a  good  cock,  but  not  so  good  in  ears  and  tail  as 
that  which  took  the  first  prize,  but  mated  with  the  best  hen  in 
the  class.  As  a  pen  this  was  nearly  equal  to  the  first.  Third 
cock,  too  grey  in  tail  and  inclined  to  yellow ;  the  pullet  was  too 
grey  in  markings.  The  h.c.  pen  was  of  average  merit.  Gold- 
spangled  (six  entries). — ^Firsti  the  Haslingden  cock  was  again  to 
the  front,  mated  with  a  hen  of  splendid  ground  colour  and  large 
spangles.  Second,  a  well-marked  cock  of  good  colour,  and  a 
nice  pullet  bright  in  colour.  Third,  a  cock  rather  dark  in  bottom 
of  neck,  but  good  in  colour ;  the  hen  nicely  marked  in  body,  but 
wanting  in  stripings  in  the  neck.  Pen  452,  h.c.,  contained  a  well-* 
coloured  cock,  dark  in  hackle  and  breast,  with  coarse  comb ;  the 
pullet  being  also  too  heavy.  Pen  456,  h.c,  contained  a  fair  hen, 
though  not  so  good  as  she  appeared  to  be  at  Haslingden,  where 
she  won  first,  the  canvas  over  the  pen  at  Haslingden  making  her 
appear  much  brighter  than  when  shown  in  the  full  light.  The 
cock  was  very  yellow  in  the  neck.  Silver-spangled  (five  entries). 
— In  the  first-prize  pen  was  a  good  cock  in  all  respects,  wi^  a 
nice  hen.  Seoond,  the  cock  was  rather  dark  in  the  thighs,  with 
a  better  hen  than  the  first.  Third,  cock  too  light  on  the  back; 
the  hen  short  of  marking  in  the  neck.  Pen  460,  h.c.,  would  no 
doubt  have  been  on  the  prise  list  but  for  the  cock's  comb  being 
lately  carved ;  it  was  a  very  nice  pen.  Pen  457,  unnotioed,  (n 
Ashton  &  Booth,  would  have  nm  any  of  the  pens  closely,  but  the 
cock's  face  was  so  very  white.  Black  HamWrghs  (six  entries). 
—First  a  grand  cook,  well  grown  and  in  good  condition,  with  a 
nice  hen.  Second,  a  good  pen.  Third,  too  little  altogether  in 
bone,  with  a  moderate  hen.  Pen  464,  c,  of  N.  Mazlor,  oontained 
the  best  hen  in  the  class. 

Gaxx.— Coefc.~l,  8.  Mstthew,  Stowmarket.  I,  J.  Forhme.  Kelgfaley.  8,  D. 
Harley,  FdinbarRh.  k«.  J.  Fletohor,  Stoneeloagh ;  W.  Barker,  W»la4en  (I) ;  J. 
Mason,  LanooBter:  C.  W.  Brierley.  Mid41eto&:  J.  F.  Walton,  BawtenstaU. 
Hen.— I  and  2,  C.  W.  Brierley.  8,  J .  F.  Walton.   He,  T.  P.  Lyon,  LiTeipooL 
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JIC.C.W.  BrKriirlll. 
U.  BiroUr,  Tt.mnrih.   t. . 

inlm*.  Partrtdfi  (uul  IFMU. 


gnL— OoliffikpnuiUAf.— 1  ud  >, 


J.  BbodH,  AHTlDf- 


_l«srtb,Loiinli<ht.   t,  T.  *  K.  HlUh  A< 

V.  H.T(iiiillHia.llnn>k:  B.  Borli^UHkbiiiii. 

Bn.nM»BT^,>.B«kBlMkbiin.   l  ui<  «a,  J. Ballu,  Badda 

AinVuinT^l,T.ftri.illllL  l,j.w.HBrtlaa.BBn]^.  t«.J<A: 
LMda ;  S.  BiuU«T,  Ealliia,  Bada^ .  «,  1.  Ballu. 

Jvnamt.— Poultry :  llT.JabiiH»itii>,ChQroliGotUBa,OUlnMt 
WotoMtw;  Hi.  Suneou  Fielding,  Trentham,  Stoks-on-Trant i 
Mi.  B.  HnttoQ,  The  AiiKrie*,  Pndwy.  Pigatmt  and  Babbitt: 
Hi.  F.  EiqniUnt,  i,  ZBn  Bokd,  Brixloti,  London. 


ANTWERP  CABBEERS. 

UccHhai  Iwan  written  and  uld  aboatAiit<retpi,batIlMUaTe 

then  are  ■  girat  nuu;  bmoien  who,  Ilka  myiell,  soaroalj  know 

anything  aboat  their  ooloor,  Ao.,  for  the  tfaow  mq,  and  my  ohiet 

obJMt  in  writing  thii  li  to  trj  and  gain  that  Information  through 

Pint,  Uun,  I  wiih  to  know  whioh  klndi  «•  oanaUr  shown 

what  ii  termed  the  Antweip  oUm  (by  thit  title  I  maau  a  oil 

in  whioh  tha  flying  powenot  the  biidaaie  not  teatad).  IbelioTo 
than  are  wh«t  ii  called  Iiong-faoed,  If  edinn-faoed,  and  Bbort- 
faoad  Antwerp!.  Will  aoma  raadei  kindly  tall  me  to  what 
ooloon  ol  Antwerpa  these  expraaaioni  apply,  and  the  itandard 
length  of  the  faoa  that  oonititnteB  a  paHoot  bird  in  aaoh  ? 

Seooadly,  I  wiih  to  know  tbe  pointa  of  a  Blne-abeqaaied  and 
a  Bad-obeqnerad  Antwerp  Gamer  "   '  

In  the  next  plaoe  let  me  torn  my  labjeot  to  Homing  or  Work- 
ing Antweipa.  I  hare  nothing  to  aak  abont  oalom  or  any  other 
p4Hnt  in  thM«  bbda,  aa,  from  wliat  I  can  find  oat,  oelonr  il  not 
renrdsdin  theleaat;  aalongaa  they  oan  fly  alongdltlaaoein 
a  abort  time,  that  ia  all  Ibat  u  reqoiied.  I  want  to  know  which 
are  oonaidend  tbe  beat  kinda  tor  flying  loag  diatancea.  I  have 
heard  there  ia  a  breed  of  Pigeon  called  a  "  Badr~  "  " 

"  bettuOan  '     ~ 


M  Uid  to  fly, « 


a  the  DiBgoon. 


Ige;"  i 
bthii 


.  ia  a  flnt- 


I  ihonld  like  to  eatabliib  a  Pigeon-flying  dab  in  thla  neigfa- 
bonihood.  bat  I  do  not  know  where  to  obtain  any  good  riilee  for 
each  a  looieW.  If  anch  gxperienoed  gentlemen  aa  Meaars. 
Webiter  and  Sparrow  wonld  take  this  anbjeab  in  hand,  and  gi«« 
na  a  littla  information  reBpecting  ihow  and  Homing  Antwerpa, 
and  aitabliahing  flying  clab),l  am  me  they  would  oonfei* 

t  taToor  on  many  amateni  tanoiera  aa  well  at  myaall. — 

I.  H.,  Cornwall. 


AH  AMERICAN  PIGBONEY. 

Ltiho  oloie  by  me  in  the  "  oni  Joamal "  ahelf  of  my  Morat- 

ary  with  Hr.  WoodhoQse'a  photograph  of  hie  Pigeon  neat  ujia 

and  fsedins  Teaaela  are  Boma  pholo^^ibi  sent  me  by  Mr.  T.  S- 

Qaddsu,  t^  Balto.  (qneiy  Bftlumore  ?1,  United  3tatea,  America. 

We  are  accnetomad  in  England  ta  epeak 
.  juriiw  ;  bot  I,  aa  an  Englieh  fancier,  bee  to 
(he  fancy  are  nearer  akin  than 


of  onr  American 
claim  that  we  of 
re  we  not  brothtr 


I   in  0 


:  Sngliah 


igeon  home.  It  baa  Ant, 
aeoond,  and  third  floota,  and  might,  indeed^  be  the  abode  of 
wingleu  Dovea,  ao  elegant  la  the  abnctoie,  with  a  flower  gwden 
in  front.  What  a  different  Pigeon-lott  to  the  old  doveoote  el 
England,  and  the  even  leaa  attraotin  "  do'eoote"  of  Scotlandt 
Then  thero  ia  No.  S  ^.  a,  repneanting  the  aeooad-flooT  (rooL 
ahowing  (be  weit  half,  it«  dimenainna  being  18  feet  bv  18  feet,  and 
oonbtiniDg  eighty  neat  boxea.  There  It,  Mr.  Qaddeaa  alMea,  a 
room  on  Sie  aame  floor  at  the  baok,  8  leet  by  12,  exclniiTsly  for 
Shoit.taeed  TunUera.    Both  rooma,  the  climata  nenilint  1^  an 
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heated  by  flraplue  itoTe  from  the  flnt  floor.  Not  muiT  hnolen 
inBoglnDdktlord  inch  apses  to  thair  pete.  The  toontaiD  in  the 
«aDtre  gimi  (u  ftir  of  eleunoe  to  the  nxiin.  What  a  -harming 
place  to  ratirs  to  oa  a  oold  or  raiDj  day,  or  when  the  domaitlo 
«hiniQBy  imokM,  or  the  wife  (th«  proverbial  one)  loaldB  I  VmH 
a  place  to  wat«h  aod  note  PigM>n  vayi  and  Pigeon  beanty  I  In 
England  I  have  many  a  tim»  leea  mastufloant  birdi  ilj-hoiued, 
which,  when  the  lanoter  can  afford  to  do  diflerenUy,  ii  not  well. 
I  owD  I  wiah  the  broad  Atlantic  did  not  exist,  and  I  ooold  lit 


The  Br«i>e. 


The  French  aqb-vadetisi  a: 
The  Cam. 

The  CammonL 

The  Uani.  The  Angerr. 

The  Barbezienz.  Tho  Arganla. 

The«eare  only  variatiODi  of  the  principal  Fieaeh  ntitttMl. 
loms,  M  the  Barbezieaz  and  the  Breus,  are  loet. 

Coehin-Chi 


down  in  tUtnigeonTy  with  th«  owner  and  enjoy  with  him  Ml        CoeUn-Chinattr  Shanghai,!.. „ 

Pigeons.    Truly  aomg  ot  thoie  birds  on  the  top  of  the  pens  I  Bnfl,  Lemon,  Partridre,  Blaok,  White,  Cnckoo,  and  Sillti 
■aem.eTeDinadimpholograpb.wortheiamining.    Then  Otsre  |      Itia'  ■'■''■■  -       ' 


'hai.  ot  which  there  are  snb-yarietles, 

, JIaok,  White,  Cnckoo,  and  Sillty. 

known  that  silkr  plumage  is  generally  produced  by  (he 


utd  lighted  and  Tsntilated  on  either  side. 

On  «»»iYiining  Qu  three  photoRraphs,  two  ot  whleh  are  en- 
siBTed,  I  mnat  ooDnatnlate  Mr.  Qaddaas  on  the  B[^endid  home 
he  it  able  to  prorioe  lor  his  pets.  Mr.  Gadden  is  ■  dweller  in 
atown;  and  how  suited  foe  a  town  man  is  the  Pigeon  fanaj' I  Ifo 
garden  needed,  no  larse  yard  as  tor  ponltry — dmply  a  bnildlng, 
and  all  is  prepared  if  that  (be  building  be  sniteble.  Ijirish  Ux. 
GaddesanuunpleMnieandeneoeetwlUtl ' 


THE  FODLTBY-EEE^B.— No.  4. 


OiuusmcinoN. — As  it  is  not  poasiUe  to  class  fowls  by  follow- 
ing the  probabilitie*  ot  their  origin,  we  have  made  a  cUseiBoatlon 
fbimed  upon  the  slie,  or  the  neetnlneaa,  or  the  peonliatlty  d 
the  plomage  of  each  variety. 

We  have  divided  the  known  varieties  Into  four  gra«t  oategoriM. 
L— Tlie  gnat  Bmopean  varietlai. 
n.— The  great  ezotio  varktiee. 

m.— The  new  VMietie*  eaUed  lanoy. 

IV.— The  dwarf  TarieUes. 

We  have  only  mentis 
one  aide  those  irtiiob  at 


CrSve-Ccenr [  France. 

LaPlSche ) 

Dorking England. 

Spanish Spain. 

Brida  (fowl  with  a  Book'!  beal^    Holland. 

Bmge Belginm. 


Bub-voTietiel.—'Wiait  and  Partiidge. 
Of  many  shade*. 


Padita  or  PolUh.  —  Sub-vaneiin. -- BlWMUpmogiti,  Qold- 
■pangled.  White,  Blaok  with  black  eiesta,  Cnckoo,  Obunois, 
whole,  colonred,  or  ipeokled.  These  are  the  six  vsiietie*  te- 
oognised  by  cloeely-jadging  amatenie.  All  other  variations  are 
OHalned  by  means  ol  these,  and  are  of  leu  interest. 

Sub-vari»liei. — Bine  (spangled)  with  a  bins  creet;  Black  with 
a  while  oresi ;  Blae  with  white  crest.  The  Bngllah  kiade  are 
Oolden  and  SilTar. 


Stioit-IeRed  wilhont  tails. 


These,  thongh  farming  sniarate  varletiea,  do  not  poeitively 
belong  to  known  varieties,  bat  are  ol  too  mnoh  interest  to  he 


Bantam.— Varietitt.—fiolA  Sebright,  Silver  Sebright,  Black, 
White,  Qame,  Black-breasted,  and  Brown-breasted. 

Java.— Dwui  Feather-lened  BngUih,  Negro  with  silky  creet, 
Sillcy  with  wliite  oreet. — [M.  Jaeqnes  does  not  mention  tbe 
Sootoh  Dampiei  and  the  Soltans.] 
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BEDLINOTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Tub  tenth  EihlUtioii  wu  held  >t  BedUogton  oa  the  2Stb  and 
27th  ioit.    The  loUoiriBe  is  the  prize  llit,  end  we  ehjjl  give  aex( 
week  A  report  on  the  bird!  exhibited, 


.DoMOWM-'i,  j.WUU.Wi(taii]>NeTUuUicl(nL  1, 0.  WUUm,  HoBChta- 
iB-Wur.DuUDktoB.  t.].Wetti,Uu>Ht4ili.BliiiilBthua.  —'■—-•—— 
OooHuiL-^HrorCliiiiaiiMi.— Cii[i.l,LaHli,a.H.ftwiUr.DiirtauB.  rSt, 
J.  SUikur,  WHt  BtHkban.   Ant  alhfr  ■oriilv.— 1.  Q.  B.  PioMor.    ^  H, 


M4BB.BbfI*y.    I,  J.: 


SKffiir  Bit^'iw 


BAB-FBAUE  HIVES,    AND  THE  AUERIOAH 
SLINOEB. 

VkBT  much  hai  hdeW  been  aftid  end  wrltteti  In  tftvoor  al  (hit 
■linger  or  extreotor.  For  ftngbl  I  know,  the  netemenU  we  beer 
-md  eee  may  be  perleotly  eocorete.  A  clergymen  from  ^^n- 
jbeitor  or  the  nei^booxhood  cwoe  here  lut  Aagnst  to  ipettd  ■ 
tew  boon  in  oonTenetion  about  bee*  end  tbeir  profitable  nuu- 
egemenl.  He  had  then  been  aung  boxei,  wbiob  he  obtrfned 
mm  the  imwen'  at  abnnt  2d.  eaoh,  for  hiTca ;  and  with  hii  own 
haodj  (u  I  nnderetood  him)  he  had  made  bu-bamee  and  fltted 
^m  into  hie  bazee.  Hs  wai  then  eipeoting  to  teaob  man; 
bee-keepere  how  to  poieeei  good  bar-bams  bitee  at  a  coat  of  4d. 
or  Sd.  eaob. 

Ha  bad  made  a  sliD([er  or  eitraotor,  and  had  tried  it.  It  did 
not  act  aatjafactorily,  laaamnch  ai  the  yaaag  eombe  worn  oait 
oat  of  tha  bare  by  the  motion  or  oentrifogil  f  ar«e  of  the  macUne. 
Hu  anyone  been  more  eaooeasfal  with  the  alinger  in  thie 
country  ?  I  haTs  been  looking  ont  and  listening  loc  evidenca 
of  the  praotioal  utility  of  the  extractor  amongst  Bngliah  bee- 
-  •  ■'  ■- —  been  mifortnnate,  for  I  have  not  bsnrd 
Last  year  wa^  a  *ery  onlaTowaibla 


for  here  we  have  in  almost  every  hive  a  laponbondaoaa  td  it. 
In  sammer  the  climate  is  hotter  there  than  here.  If  ay  I  siiMiiiil 
that  this  eztraotor  ba  fairly  and  ezCenBiTely  taitod  ttue  ysar  in 
England,  and  the  results  fiilly  and  accoiately  reported  f  If  we 
kept  bar-frame  hivei  tbe  contrivance  would  be  epeedilj  teatod, 
and  its  operation  exhibited  to  all  the  bes-keepen  in  theooonby 
who  ohose  to  come  and  eee.  I  confen  bang  at  pressM  laUier 
sceptical   as  to  its  valoe  to   bee-keepen  in  this  ooantry,  and 


The  great  reoommeudation  of  tbe  slinger,  aooording  to  ita 
adyooatei  ii  this,  that  it  oasts  the  honey  ont  tbe  ban,  and  these 
are  reoUoed,  thns  saving  (be  honey  that  is  ued  in  aomb-b«Ud- 
ing.  When  a  tbanghtfol  bee-keeper  reads  snoh  ititamenta,  he 
is  ready  to  ask  how  often  this  is  done  in  a  seaaon.  Before  bees 
awarm  almost  every  oomb  in  their  hive  oontaini  brood,  and 
mnoh  of  this  brood,  say  one  half,  is  luteealed.  Dose  tbe  suunr 
invariably  cast  tbe  honey  ont  and  leave  tbe  brood  imdiatiirbad  T 
or  doea  some  of  tba  biood  and  farina  eo  oft  at  a  tangent  with 
theboney  as  tbe  alinger  ie  being  whirled  roond.  Sncb  qneetions 
will  rise  up  when  we  are  told  that  the  honey  obtained  by  the 
extractor  is  inferior  in  quality  to  run  honey,  and  is  sold  at  a 
less  price  by  ao  many  cente.  or  half  cents,  per  poond. 

On  using  an  eitraotor  it  is  necesaary  to  ant  (be  lids  oO  tbe 
oslls  of  sealed  honey.  To  ns  this  upean  to  be  a  tedious  tmi 
difficult  operation,  tor  very  few  combs  are  even  or  quite  flat  on 
tbeii  lurtaos.  Uany  other  difficulties  and  obiectione  (o  (he  oae 
of  tbe  slinger  arise.  If  no  oombs  be  hnilC,  old  ones  will  beooue 
half  full  d  farina,  thus  crippling  the  bees  mnoh  for  breeding 
and  ^(bering  honey.  Hives  filled  with  yonng  healthy  comba 
are  mcomparalily  better  tor  bees  and  bee-keepers  tban  old 
combs  halt  Dlled  with  pollen,  and  no  bee-keeper  can  prenoit 
in  this  ooantry  the  aoaumolation  of  a  sapeiabnndance  of  this 
mbbisby  pcjlen  in  his  hives  without  frequently  removing  the 
old  combs  from  them,  and  having  them  remled  with  yoong 
oombs.  How  this  can  be  best  and  most  ecoaoEoloally  done  is 
another  gaestion.  Meanwhile  let  us  have  satisfactory  evideuoe 
of  tha  value  and  suooesB  of  the  slingsr,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to 
recommend  its  ose   to   the    bee-keepers   of  this    country. — 

A.  PETTteRBW.  

rxTY'a 
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10th  of  December,  we  notice  it  thai  early  becsase  the  prize  list 
le  one  of  the  most  liberal  we  have  Been.  There  are  proposed  to 
be  eighteen  three-goinea  silyer  oni>8  for  ponltrjr,  the  same  num- 
ber for  Pigeons,  and  four  for  cage  birds,  in  addition  to  the  money 
prizes.    We  hope  subscribers  wUX  promptly  aid  the  Committee. 


THE  QUEEN  BEE. 

I  XTTBT  believe  that  the  views  set  forth  by  ICr.  Pettigrew  are 
oonsoientioasly  believed  and  entertained,  yet  I  cannot  and  will 
not  excuse  him  if  he  refuses  or  neglects  w  adopt  the  means  of 
testing,  by  properly  conducted  ^experiments  and  observations, 
the  various  points  at  issue.  In  these  days  of  advanced  know- 
ledge in  almost  every  department  of  inquiry,  mere  assertion  and 
tiaeozy  are  valueless  in  the  face  of  facts,  while  haphaaard 
guesses  and  inferences  are  worse  than  useless. 

1st.  In  regard  to  the  evolution  of  the  worker  bee.  What  is 
the  proof  advanced  by  lir.  Pettigrew  that  it  is  twenty-one  days 
in  the  cell  ?  He  says,  "  The  readers  of  this  Journal  know 
that  I  have  again  and  again  ndvised  them  to  turn  the  bees  out  of 
hives  on  the  twenty-flrst  day  after  the  swarms  have  been  re- 
moved from  them.  .  .  .  We  find  if  we  do  it  on  the  twentieth 
day  after  swarming  all  the  workers  an  not  hatched,  and  that 
those  unhatohed  leave  their  calls  after  idl  fh«  bees  have  been 
removed.  This  I  have  seen  again  and  again — scores  of  times ; 
therefore  I  prefer  my  own  and  others'  statement  of  days  to 
Mr.  Lowe's  twenty  days." 

Now,  in  regard  to  tiie  advice  here  given  of  waiting  till  the 
twenty-first  day  before  turning  out  the  bees,  my  only  remark  is 
that  if  the  object  be  to  have  all  the  brood  hatched— drones  as 
well  as  bees — ^the  period  should  be  still  further  extended  two  or 
three  days.  But  let  me  ask  if  this  is  the  proof  I  am  called  upon 
to  accept  as  to  the  precise  number  of  days  occupied  in  the  evolu- 
tion 01  the  worker  Dee  ?  Tliis,  I  apprehend,  is  no  proof  at  all; 
it  is  merely  an  inference,  a  conjecture,  which  setties  noticing.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  true  period  of  development  of  the  worker 
bee,  we  muet  not  only  know  the  hour  and  day  on  which  the  bee 
was  hatched,  but  the  hour  and  day  on  which  the  egg  was  de- 
posited. For  myself  I  claim  no  merit  in  stating  that  the  worker 
IS  not  twenty-one  days  in  the  cell,  but  comes  forth  a  perfect 
insect  on  the  twentieth  day.  I  have  simply  verified  by  properly- 
conducted  experiments  and  observations  that  fact  which  Huber, 
the  "prince  of  apiarians,"  has  long  ago  demonstrated,  and 
which  has  been  acquiesced  in  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Sevan, 
Dr.  Dunbar,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Langatrotb,  and  many  other  eminent 
students  of  bee  life. 

It  so  happens  that  at  this  moment  I  have  a  case  i;i  point  in 
iny  apiary.  A  pretty  strong  hive  lost  its  queen  in  the  spring. 
The  bees  held  well  together  notwithstanding.  On  Saturday  the 
11th  of  April  I  introduced  a  fertile  queen  along  with  some  two 
or  three  nundred  bees — the  whole  stock  of  a  weak  colony,  and 
joined  them  to  the  queenless  hive.  Some  ten  or  twelve  hours 
after  I  examined  the  hive,  and  observed,  on  drawing  up  a  frame, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  eggs  were  deposited.  On  Friday 
the  1st  of  May  current,  a4i  the  same  hour,  or  exactiy  twenty  days 
after  the  introduction  of  the  queen,  I  pulled  up  the  frame  and 
found  several  young  bees  traversing  the  comb.  If  twen^-one 
dayv  were  required  for  the  development  of  the  insect,  I  should 
have  seen  no  hatched  bees  tUl  at  the  least  twenty  hours  later, 
even  on  the  assumption  that  eggs  were  deposited  the  very 
moment  the  queen  was -introduced. 

2nd.  What  is  Mr.  Pettigrew's  proof  as  to  the  transference  of 
eggs  by  the  bees  from  one  cell  to  another  ?  He  says,  "  Hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  times  have  we  seen  eggs  in  royal  cells  that 
were  not  there  when  the  queens  and  swarms  were  removed. 
The  eggs  had  been  in  worker  cells,  and  removed  by  the  bees  to 
royal  cells.  This  fact  upsets  the  position  Mr.  Lowe  has  taken  in 
asserting  that  the  bees  do  not  transfer  eggs  from  worker  ceUs  to 
royal  cells.  If  Mr.  Lowe  will  visit  me  in  a  month  or  two  I  will 
show  him  scores  of  empty  queen  cells  as  soon  as  the  queens 
have  been  taken  from  them  to  their  hives,  and  three  days  later 
I  will  show  him  the  same  cells  occupied  by  brood  beizig  reared 
into  queens." 

Now,  if  these  were  facts,  I  admit  at  once  that  my  position 
would  indeed  be  upset.  But  here  let  me  suggest,  May  not 
Mr.  Pettigrew  be  under  a  wi<«<ifitr^  in  fancying  that  these  tojbI 
oells  found  tenanted  by  larve  three  days  after  the  queen's 
removal  were  actually  the  identical  royal  cells  in  exmtence 
previously,  or,  if  so,  that  they  contained  no  egg  at  the  time  in 

aneetion?  There  is  such  a  tiling  as  an  optical  delusion ;  and  I 
iierefore  fear  that,  however  much  I  should  be  delighted  in  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  Mr.  Pettigrew's  apiary  on  other  grounds,  yet  on 
this  I  should,  according  to  the  old  saying,  simply  hava  "my 
ooming  for  my  going,"  and  that  our  conclusions  might  be  some- 
what nmUar  (though  of  course  from  entirely  different  causes)  to 
those  narrated  of  two  great  statesmen,  who,  on  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  with  optics  a  Httie  obsoured  by  a  too  long 
90deni^t  after  dinner,  the  one  declared  be  thought  ne  saw  two 
speakers  in  the  chair,  while  the  other  emphatically  asserted  that 
he  oould  not  even  see  one.    Mr.  Pettigrew's  straw  hives  an  so 


capacious,  and  no  doubt  have,  like  others  of  their  kind,  so  many 
concealed  comers,  that  I  fear  our  optics  would  also  be  obscured, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pronoxmce  with  certainty  as 
to  how  the  hive  had  been  left  regarding  royal  cells.  Besides, 
the  habits  of  the  bee  are  the  same  in  Slngland  as  in  Sootiand, 
and  I  do  not  require  to  cross  the  border  to  be  enlightened  on 
this  point,  for  in  all  my  es^erienee,  and  it  is  not  a  lutie,  I  hava 
never  witnessed  the  "facts"  stated  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  any 
case  of  artiflcialising  or  queen-rearing. 

3rd.  What  is  the  proof  furnished  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  as  to  tiie 
evolution  of  the  queen  bele  in  fourteen  days  ? 

Suppose  Mr.  Pettigrew's  assumption  is  rif^t,  that  eggs  are 
transzerred  from  one  cell  to  another  by  the  workers,  anuT  that 
eggs  are  set  in  royal  cells  by  the  bees  alter  the  -deputure  of 
the  swarm  and  queen,  and  iha4i  such  eggs  so  deooaUied  be« 
come  fully  developed  into  princesses  in  fourteen  oays  there- 
after ; — ^the  fact  that  fourteen  days  only  are  required  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  royal  bee  from  the  period  of  its  being  trans- 
f  erred  by  the  worker  to  the  royal  cell,  is  no  proof  that  only  f  ouf* 
teen  days  are  required  from  the  emission  of  the  eeg  from  the 
mother  ^ueen  to  its  complete  evolution.  The  eggs  take  three  days 
in  hatching,  and  unless  Mr.  Pettigrew  can  tellme  the  ame  of  tne 
egg  when  it  is,  as  he  says,  transferred  into  the  royal  oeu,  he  can 
have  no  data  on  which  to  found  any  ooiKduaion  whatever.  Here 
it  is,  I  think,  where  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  fiUlen  into  error.  Queens 
reared  artiflcially-^.a.,  from  eggs  deposited  in  worker  oells,  and 
queens  reared  naturally — %.e,,  from  egfls  deposited  in  royal  cellSy 
occupy  in  reality  the  same  period  of  time  in  their  evolution. 
When,  therefore,  we  say  that  a  queen  is  reared  artificially  in 
thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  we  count  not  from  the  time  the  egg  ifi 
deposited,  but  from  the  period  tiie  larva  destined  for  royal 
honours  is  chosen  and  operated  on  by  the  workers ;  and  when 
we  say  that  a  queen  is  reared  from  the  egg,  either  natorally  or 
artificially,  in  sixteen  days,  we,  of  course,  reckon  from  the 
moment  the  egg  is  deposited  by  the  queen.  The  diffefeace  of 
two  or  three  days  between  the  two  methods  of  procedure— that 
from  the  egg  and  that  from  the  larva-^  accounted  for  by  the 
bees  availing  themselves  of  their  power  of  operating  on  the 
worker  larva,  and  not  on  the  unhatohed  egg.  Any  discrepancies 
in  the  titne  of  evolution  after  such  operations  are  commenoedf 
depend,  no  doubt,  principally  upon  the  age  of  the  larva  so 
chosen.  I  have  had  queens  reared  artifioially  in  cases  where 
they  had  a  choice  of  larvs  of  all  ages,  varylni^  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  days,  and  one  from  the  Bgyptian  race  ui  somewhat  less 
than  twelve  days;  but  in  oases  wmere  the  bees  had  no  such 
cboioe,  when  they  were  only  supplied  with  newly-deposited 


ens,  the  period  of  evolution  I  found  to  be  about  sixteen  days. 
My  experiments  in  the  rearing  of  queens  are  so  numerous  that 
it  would  only  be  occupying  unnecessarily  space  in  giving  par- 
ticulars and  dates ;  but  I  think  it 


may  be  safely  said  that  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  days  is  the  average  period  required  in  the 
evolution  of  the  queen  bee  from  the  moment  the  e^g  is  hatched, 
which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  three  days,  making,  therefore, 
about  sixteen  days  in  all.  Though  this  appears  to  be  the 
normal  time,  yet  I  have  known  instances  when  the  period  of 
evolution  was  prolonged  several  days,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  certain 
conditions  of  the  hive,  weather,  and  temperature.  The  effects 
of  temperature  exercise,  according  to  all  naturalists,  considerable 
influence  in  the  maturing  and  development  of  insect  life.  The 
general  rule,  however,  holds  good,  notwithstanding  these  dis- 
crepancies, which  are  merely  exceptional. 

Now  as  to  the  contests  of  queens.  I  simply  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Pettigrew  what  the  rule  was  in  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  referred — ^namely,  when  "two  swarms  are  united"  or 
"  flung  together  "  with,  of  course,  fertile  queens.  In  such  a 
ease  the  queens  are  not  allowed  to  do  battle,  and  one  is  always 
destzoyedby  the  bees.  If  Ifr.  Pettigrew  has  witnessed  a  con- 
flict in  such  circumstances,  I  should  be  obliged  for  the  narrative ; 
oi  course  an  exoeption  to  any  rule  may  occur  while  there  is  a 
possibility,  but  aO  I  caniwy  is  that  in  all  ^y  experience  I  have 
never  seen  it  broken.  In  regard  to  vfrgin  queens  the  case  is  very 
different,  and  mortal  combats  frequently  take  place  between  them ; 
and  even  with  mother  queens  when  rorced  into  contact  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  when  you  conflne  two  together 
along  witii  a  few  bees,  I  have  noticed  them  engage  in  conflict, 
the  bees  being  too  few  to  encase  either,  and  thus  prevent  it.;  but 
even  in  such  unfavourable  conditions,  where  the  natural  instinct 
of  the  bees  must  be  affected,  I  have  seen  such  an  encasement 
resorted  to.  The  exhibiticm  of  queen  du^  by  Major  Munn, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  must  have  been  under  such 
drcumstuices  as  these ;  but  most  probably  by  virgin  queens, 
similar  to  the  interesting  narrative  given  some  four  years  ago 
in  these  pages  by  that  excellent  and  trustworthy  correspo&r 
dent  •'  B.^' 

Lastiy,  in  regard  to  the  fertility  of  the  <|ueen  bee,  and  tiiat 
"some  trustworthy  experiments  have  indicated  four  and  six 
thousand  eggs  per  day  each  queen,"  I  am  informed  that  this 
statement  is  from  an  American  source,  and  appeared  in  this 
Journal  some  years  ago.  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  u^n  It,  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  of  much  oonsequenoe.    Toe  zeal  point  i$t  net 
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what  the  qneen  oftn  or  may  be  supposed  to  do  in  other  countries 
and  other  climes,  but  what  we  find  from  our  experience  she 
really  does  in  our  own  apiaries ;  and  if  we  note  this  oarefuUy  we 
shall  be  less  inclined  to  have  recourse  to  American  statistics  in 
connection  with  the  aneen's  ovipositing  capabilities. 

I  have  not  attended  to  Mr.  Pettigrew^s  peculiar  views  as  to  the 
sexual  or  rather  non>sexual  character  of  the  eggs  as  emitted 
from  the  ovarium  of  the  queen,  and  that  a  royal  princess  can  be 
reared  from  a  drone  egg,  or  eg^  in  drone  cells.  From  the  fact 
that  heThas  not  reiterated  these  m  the  recent  ariiide  on  the  queen 
bee,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  has  abandoned  them  as  untenable. 

I  hops  I  have  dealt  fairly  by  those  I  have  here  referred  to.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  imitation  of  the  special  pleadine; 
and  "  eloquence  coupled  with  assumptions  and  presumptions  " 
■of  the  barrister  to  wnich  Mr.  Pettigrew  refers,  i  have  laid  be- 
fore him  only  plain  and  unadorned  statements  and  facts,  and  if 
these  will  have  the  effect  of  inducincr  Mr.  Pettigrew  to  institute 
fresh  experiments  after  the  fashion  I  have  indicated,  I  have  only 
now  to  express  the  hope  that  he  will  kindly  favour  us  with  the 
results. 

After  writing  the  above  I  have  just  noticed  Mr.  Shearer's 
article,  In  which  he  fives  a  case  of  a  queen  being  matured  on 
the  fourteenth  day  after  the  time  the  egg  was  supposed  to  be 
deposited.  I  have  only  time  here  to  ask  Mr.  Shearer  if  the  evo- 
lution of  the  queen  on  the  sixth  day  after  being  sealed,  as  there 
stated,  is  in  accordance  with  his  other  experiences  in  queen- 
xearing  ? — J.  Lows. 


live,  ftdd  aromatio  iMda,  inch  as  enmmin,  asiae,  coriander,  andoanwaj.    The 
whole  should  be  mixed  np  with  ehamber^ley  into  the  coniisteney  of  mortar 
aod  placed  in  a  eroek,  the  eldea  of  which  are  perforated  with  many  holea  large 
enough  to  admit  the  Plgeona'  hea^a,  and  eovered  with  a  lid  to  keep  off  the 
weather." 

Two  Early  Swarms  (T.  P.  T.).— Tonr  first  swarra  on  the  28lh  of  April* 
and  a  seoond  from  the  same  hive  on  the  10th  of  May,  are  very  e^rly.  We 
read  of  one  obtained  near  London  in  april,  and  heard  of  another  at  Didebnry* 
near  Hanoheater,  aboat  the  same  time  thii  year.  All  hare  been  nnnaaally 
early.  If  yon  are  kind  to  yoor  first  awarm  and  feed  it  a  little  till  the  hire  be 
filled  with  combs,  yon  will  probably  get  two  virgin  ewarm«  from  it.  Thue 
yon  may  obtain  an  increase  of  Ligorlan  stocks  in  your  apiary. 

Stock  Blown  Ovsr  (Not  a  Drone).— IM  your  hive  rogiain  as  it  is  till 
ready  for  swarming,  then  take  a  swarm  from  it  artificially,  and  three  weeks 
afterwards  drive  all  the  bees  out  of  the  old  hive  into  an  empty  one.  Thns 
you  wUl  secure  two  swarms  without  destroying  any  brood.  If  you  were  to 
drive  all  the  bees  out  now  into  a  new  hive  the  brood  would  be  all  lost,  anS 
the  swarm  would  probably  do  better  than  the  first  one,  which  we  are  ad- 
vising yon  to  take  by-and-by.  The  aeeond  lot  of  bees  would  have  a  young 
queen.  As  your  hive  did  not  swarm  last  year,  the  queen  in  it  ia  at  least 
two  years  old,  and  may  be  older.  Artificial  swarming  was  explained  In  oar 
pages  some  weeks  ago. 


IfBTBOROLOOIOAZi  OB8SBVATION8, 

OixDn  Squabv,  London. 

Lat.  51*  82'  iOr  N. ;  Long.  0*  8'  (T  W. ;  Altitude  111  fee .. 


OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

Brbatux.— On  page  418  the  title  imder  the  out  should  have  been  "  A  eross 
between  a  Dominique  cook  and  a  Guinea  hen,**  and  not  that  accidentally  and 
•noneoosly  pat  by  the  printers. 

Books  (  JF.  J£  D.).— Brent's  •*  Obaary  and  British  Finches."  It  may  be  had 
free  }fj  post  from  our  -ofBoa  If  yoa  enclose  nineteen  post  stamps  with  your 


Brahma  Han  on  BuntM  Eoos  [T,  W.).—J1  ynu  have  no  other  broody 
hen  it  is  a  case  of  **  needs  must,**  hot  we  do  not  think  you  will  be  suoeessfuL 
We  shoold  advise  yoa  to  bav  or  barrow  a  t^****^"  or  veiy  small  hen  under 
which  to  put  the  eggs.  Brahmas  are  good  and  careful  mothers,  but  Oame 
chickens  are  hatched  ao'small,  and  the  Brahma  is  so  heavy,  that  there  must 
be  constant  accidents.  It  is  m<ne  than  likely  if  you  make  inquiry  you  will 
find  some  neighbour  in  difficulty  the  other  way;  he  may  want  to  set  Urge 
eggs,  and  may  hare  only  a  small  nan.    Change  for  the  time. 

Gold  and  Silvxr  Phbasant  Chicks  (If.  S.).—Tot  the  first  three  or 
four  days  after  the  poults  are  hatched  they  ahonid  be  kept  In  a  email  en- 
closure in  front  of  ihe  rip.  It  should  be  on  short  grass  In  a  dry  spot,  and  Is 
easily  made.  It  should  be  the  width  of  the  rip  in  which  the  hen  is  confined, 
from  8  or  4  feet  in  length;  two  planks  of  that  length  and  12  Inches  high,  with 
one  of  the  same  height  and  m  wllth  of  the  rip  are  all  that  is  required. 

They  si«  genavaUy  fastened  with  pegs  thus:    ;: **  Where 

Fheasaat-breedinglsaaannaalporsnit,someof    '    °  °  these 

frames  are  kept  ready  made.  The  top  most  be  covend  with  netting  (wire  Is 
the  best)  to  protect  the  young  Ibom  enemies,  and  their  fbod  from  depredators. 
Their  food  should  be  chopped  egg,  curd,  bread  and  milk,  and  dough.  They 
require  feeding  veiy  often  dnriuff  the  first  three  days,  and  frequently  after- 
wards. When  this  time  is  passed  the  little  enclosure  msy  be  done  away,  but 
the  hen  must  be  carefolly  kept  under  the  rip.  The  questioa  of  water  is  a 
vexed  one.  liaoy  do  without  it  altogether.  We  prefer  a  middle  way.  We  do 
not  approve  of  their  having  'water  always  by  them,  bat  we  would  certainly 
give  it  morning,  mid-dsy,  and  evening.  Fresh  water  every  time,  and  spring 
water. 
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BBMABES. 

90th.— Cold,  dull  at  times,  bat  fine. 

2lst.— Fine  throughout ;  cold  in  early  morning. 

aSnd. — ^Warm,  fine,  bright  morning;  thundttstorm 

heavy  rain;  close  damp  evening. 
aSrd.— Bain  in  early  morning }  alight  showers  at  intervals  during  the  day. 
94th.— Warm,  sunny,  bright  day ;  beautiful  erening. 
2Sth.— Bright  in  early  morning,  soon  become  cloudy;  thunderstorm  ec 

meaoedat  11.80,  and  was  heavy  from  noon  to  1.80  p.x. ;  heavy  rain  ; 

fine  evening. 
96th.-'Fine,  pleasant,  and  bright  threnghoat. 

Barometer  lower,  temperature  higher,  and  air  leu  diy  than  in  pievloaa 
weeks.— ^.  J,  STicoHa 


TAxno  Ghzokkns  vaox  nnnt  Mothkb  (H.  F,  O.).- Time  of  year  has 
much  to  do  in  answering  your  question.  In  tiie  aatumn  or  winter  the 
ehiekens  would  die  if  the  hen  left  them  at  six  weeks  old.  At  this  time  of  year 
they  will  not.  If  they  have  been  aeenstomedtoroost  in  the  rip  with  the  hen, 
they  will  still  go  there  after  ahe  has  left  them.  In  such  a  case  it  will  be  a 
wise  precaution  to  put  up  every  night  a  board  in  front  of  the  rip,  and  to 
fseten  it  there.  It  Is  a  protection  from  anything  huttfuL  They  will  only 
require  it  for  aboat  three  weeks.  At  whatever  time  a  hea  msy  lay,  she  is  no 
mother  to  her  ehiekens  afterwards.  She  knocks  them  about.  In  hot  weather 
the  chickens  do  not  want  her  cover  at  ni^t;  during  aluurpeaat  wlnde  they  do. 
It  will  advance  her  laying  if  ahe  has  hsr  liberty. 

Spamibh  Hsns  Dtino  ( W.  P.  B.).— Do  not  feed  so  liberallT.  The  hens  sre 
too  fU,  and  the  egg^passsge  probably  eontraofeed.  We  will  have  another 
opinion,  and  publlshit  next  week ;  bat  at  all  events  lower  the  diet. 

BoosTXHO  JPLAoa  VOB  CHicKaNS.— Let  "  Putzltd"  plaee  a  deal  box  about 
1  foot  wide,  without  a  lid,  upon  its  side,  and  lay  a  Uttle  hay  in  it.  The  ehioks 
will  be  glad  of  the  shelter  this  aflbrds  from  the  worry  of  the  hens.— Imx- 


OOyBRT  QAEDBN  MABKBT.— Mat  97. 
A  FAia  sammer  trade  is  going  on  notwithstanding  the  Interraptlon  esneed 
by  the  holidays;  but  owing  to  uie  Inereaeed  supfdy  of  the  best  produce  Croat 
under  0ass  a  large  reduction  has  had  to  be  submitted  to  to  keep  up  the 
demand  for  such  articles  as  Pines,  Peaches,  Meotarines,  and  blaok  Qiapes. 
Old  Potatoes  have  again  advanced,  while  there  Is  a  large  supply  of  new  < 
throng  the  usual  channela 

FBUTT. 


Apples Islsre  9 

Apricots doa.   9 

Cnerrtes ••.•  ^boz  9 

Chestnuts bushel  0 

Currants 4  sieve  8 

Black do.  0 

Figs doa.   8 

FUberU lb.   1 

Cobs lb.   1 

Oooseberries quart  0 

Grapes, hothoBSe....  lb.  4 

Lemons ^100   8 

Melons • each  4 


d.   a. 
Oto8 


0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
D 
6 
0 
0 
0 


4 
8 

0 
0 
0 
16 
1 

h 

It 
18 

6 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
9 
0 
0 
0 


Mulberries I^lb.   A 

Nectarines dos.  18 

Oranges ^100   4 

Peaches doa.  19 

Pears,  kitchen dos.  9 

dessert doa.  0 

Pine  Apples... •• lb.  6 

Plums I  sieve  0 

Qttiaees doz.  0 

Baapberries lb.  0 

Stcawberriea ^oi.   0 

WalAuta boahel  10 

ditto riOO  9 


d.  e.  d. 
OtoO  • 
0  94    a 

0  It  a 

0  80    o 

oca 

0     0    0 

a  11  0 

0  0    0 

0  0    0 

0  0    0 

0  10 

0  10    0 

0  10 


Tab  ON  Fantails  (F.  8.  B.).— We  were  once  in  exactly  the  same  trouble 
oorselTes;  our  snow-iriiite  pets  became  tai^smeared.  we  tried  butter  or 
fliease,  and  the  web  of  the  fsather  was  Injured ;  we  tried  seraping,  and  no 
soeeees;  then  we  pnllsd  out  all  the  feathers  we  could,  and  cliroed  the  tany 
ends  off  others,  and  made  our  Urd  look  tolerably  desent ;  but  it  was  not  in 
nice  trim  until  the  next  moolt  put  all  right.  The  American  who  Invented  the 
punishment  of  tarring  and  feathering  knew  well  what  he  was  about,  for  tar 
and  feathers  stick  together  most  pertioaeionsly. 

PouTBB  (/.  L ).— It  is  an  exaggeration,  but  portrait  painters  ssy  that  no 
llkenees  Is  good  unless  it  appears  better  than  the  origUML  We  shall  not 
notice  the  book  until  completed. 

OBouNn  Oats  (C.  £.).— We  do  not  know  Messrs.  Marsh's  address.  They 
should  advertise. 

8Ai/r  Cat  (C.  12.).— We  extract  the  following  from  Brant's  **  Pigeon  Book." 

**  Bait  eat  Is  composed  of  aboat  eqoal  quantities  of  a  dean  unotuous  loam, 

saeh  as  briekmskers  use ;  a  coarse  gritty  sand,  or  fine  gravel,  in  which  the 

grains  are  about  the  slae  of  plnS*  heads;  and  old  mortar ;  to  this  is  addsd  a 

mall  quantity  of  large>gralnsd  salt.    Some  pflrsons,  to  make  It  more  attrao* 


Artichokes dos.  a 

Asparagus ...^100   8 

French  8 

Beana, Kidney....   ^101  8 

Broad buahel   0 

Beet.  Bed doa   i 

Broccoli.... •  bundle  o 

Cabbage doa.  i 

Capsicams ^100  0 

Cj^rrota bonoh   0 

Cauliflower doa.  4 

Celery .bundle  1 

Coleworts. .  dos. bunches  9 
Cuoumbers  • each   0 

pickling  ........  dos.  0 

Badive dos.  9 

Fennel....... bnneh  0 

Garlic lb.   0 

Herbe .....bunch   0 

Hofaeradish bundle  8 

Leeks buneh  0 


VSOSTABLXfl. 

a.  s.  d 


Oto8 


0 
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9 
4 
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•0 
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s.  d,  ■  i. 
1   Otol   0 

10  10 

0   9  0    8 

4    0  T    0 

A    0  0    0 

9    0  4    0 

0    0  10 

9  0  0  0 
8  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0 
0    0  0    0 

10  18 
0  0  10 
18  0  0 
10  0  0 
0  0  0  0 
0  8  0  0 
8  0  8  8 
8  0  8  0 
•   8  4   0 

Vegetable  Marrows  ......  0  •  0  0 


Lettuce dos. 

Mushrooms. potue 

Mustard  k  Cress.. punnet 
Onions Dushel 

piokUng........  quart 

Parsley  per  doa.  bnnohee 

Parsnip doa. 

Peas  ..............  quart 

Potatoes bashel 

fCidney  .....•«...  do. 

New r  n>* 

Badlshes.*  doa.boncbes 
Rhubarb. .........  bundle 

Balsafy bundle 

Seorsonera •  bundle 

Bea-kale •.•  baaket 

ShaUots lb. 

Splnadi bushel 

Tomatoes doa. 

Turnips 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


of 
Month 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Week. 
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rOKK  4—10, 1874. 


Boytf  HortlealtanI  Sodafcy*!  Show  opena. 

OlOIOB. 


It 


If 


1  8uin>AT  AiTUfc  TBnmT. 

Bi^  Aad  WmI  of  Soghmd  SodetT*!  Show 

FODttDI. 

B<^  Botuto  SoeMy^  Show. 


tart  a««r  London. 


Day. 
t».B 
lOJi 
60.9 
09.8 

Tao 

70.8 
09.6 


Niffbt. 

473 
47.6 
46.6 
4A.i 
47.9 
4&9 


5&9 
6BJ) 

sad 

67.9 

oao 

69.0 
69.8 


Bftinln 
46 


94 
98 

26 
16 
90 
19 


RlMft 


n.  h. 
48»f8 

48  8 

47  8 

46  8 

46  8 

46  8 

46  8 


Baa 
SeU. 


m.  b 
8af8 
9     8 


10 
10 
11 


8 
8 
8 


19     8 
18      8 


Moon 

RiSM. 


Ql«      h. 

noxn. 
16     0 


87 
64 
7 
91 
86 


0 
0 
1 
1 
1 


Moon 
8«to. 


m.  h 

6  7 

29  8 

64  0 

18  11 

after. 

9  2 

86  8 


Moon'a 


21 
22 

25 
26 


Glook 
after 

Son. 


Day 

of 

Tear. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 


9 
61 
41 
80 
19 

7 
66 


166 
166 
167 
168 
169 
160 
161 


j^J^*^^'^'''^**^^'^  takm  near  Londoo during  forty-thiM  ytan,  the  orwaetday  tomparatare  of  the  weak  la  70.0^;  and  Ite  night  temparatora 
40.0^.    XM  graataat  heat  waa90».  on  the  6th  and  7th,  1846;  and  ihalowait  odd  84^  on  tha9feh.  1882.    Th«  gxaatast  faU  of  rain  waa  1.46  inoh. 


STOCKS  FOR  SPBING  AND  EABLT  SUMMER. 

OW  lasting  are  first  impressionB  I  I  believe 
it  was  a  bed  of  Stocks  which  first  kindled 
the  horticultural  spark,  and  impelled  me 
with  a  restless  longing  and  irresistible 
desire  to  follow  in  the  craft  of  Adam,  and 
become  a  tiller  of  the  groxmd,  a  worker — I 
did  not  care  how  htimble — in  a  garden 
of  flowers.  I  need  not  tell  of  my  little 
straggling  and  scheming  to  attain  this  end ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that,  like  many  another,  I 
have  had  enough,  and  sometimes  too  mnch  of  it,  yet 
verily  believe  that  in  anv  other  calling  with  better  emoln- 
ment  (and  in  tmth  sncn  has  been  rejected)  I  shonld  not 
have  been  so  content  as  in  the  work  of  my  first  love 
implanted  by  the  Stock.  Long  years  have  passed  since 
then,  and  many  a  fine  sight  and  thing  forgotten,  bat  the 
Stocks  remain  as  clearly  photographed  on  ^e  nund  as 
ever,  as  vividly  and  distinctly  as  tne  first  smile  of  one 
who  for  years,  as  another  first  love,  has  been  dearer  to 
me  than  the  flowers.  Both  these  first  loves  will  be  dear 
to  the  end ;  but  I  will  not  dwell  fartiier,  except  on  the 
Stocks. 

The  Stocks  were  a  bed  of  old  Bromptons  in  an  old 
baronial  garden.  They  were  grown  as  we  never  see 
them  grow  now.  A  large  quarter  of  the  kitchen  garden 
was  set  apart  for  them,  and  they  were  planted — or  rather 
the  doubles  left  to  stand— just  2  feet  apart  all  ways.  They 
were  like  fioriferous  trees  raUier  tiban  mere  plants,  a  sea 
of  bloom  of  the  richest,  and  redolent  of  almost  overpower- 
ing perfume.  "Where  are  these  fine  Stocks  now  which 
were  once  so  comnjon  that  huge  paper  bags  of  seed  huns 
in  almost  evexy  garden  house  of  squire  and  cleric,  and 
even  those  of  less  note  ?  That  was  in  the  garden  period 
of  perfume,  when  sweet  and  simple  flowers  had  a  greater 
clumii  than  a  gigantic  conglomeration  of  gaudy  colours. 
The  colour  period,  however,  grew  apace,  and  swept  all 
before  it.  Old  things  were  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
oblivion.  But  that  period  has  now  passed  the  zenith  of 
its  power,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  taste  in  massing  more 
elegant,  educated,  and  refined.  Without  saying  one  word 
against  it,  and  firee  from  any  mental  wish  for  its  discon- 
tmuance,  one  cannot  but  observe  that  many  are  now 
giving  a  welcome  back  to  plants  which  made  the  gardens 
of  former  generations,  if  not  brilliant,  yet  abodes  of  quiet 
colour  and  homely  sweetness.  These  spring  and  early 
summer  Stocks  are  again  playing  an  important  part  in 
many  gardens,  and  seed-growers  are  vieing  with  each 
other  in  raising  and  offering  the  best  strains.  A  demand 
for  these  things  is  evidently  budding,  and  although  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  ever  iigain  be  so  exten- 
sively used  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  yet  there  are 
undoubted  signs — speaking  in  faahion  parlance— of  their 
"  coming  in."  Let  them  come,  and  whenever  justice  is 
done  them  they  may  be  trusted  to  delight  what  they  are 
sure  to  have — admirers. 

The  old  Brompton  is  one  of  the  finest  of  aU  Stocks ;  its 
towering  spikes,  massive  blooms,  and  high  colour  being 
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especially  striking.  It  is  emphaticaDy  an  amateur's  plant, 
and  one  of  the  most  telling,  when  well  grown,  of  any 
that  can  be  used  either  in  a  mixed  garden  or  for  a  great 
glorious  mass  in  a  large  bed.  **  All  very  well,"  some  may 
say,  **but  what  of  the  bed  when  the  Stocks  are  gone?" 
My  answer  is.  Plant  it  with  Asters.  Try  this  another 
year.  Anyone  can  do  it,  it  is  so  simple,  and  almost  cost- 
less. Get  a  packet  of  the  Stock ;  it  may  cost  a  shilling. 
Sow  it  in  the  garden  in  a  drill  very  thinly,  just  as  if  it 
wfere  Onion  seed.  Sow  in  June,  and  if  dry  soak  the  drilLs 
thoroughly  before  putting  in  the  seed.  It  is  simply  labour 
in  vain  watering  the  sunace  of  a  seed  bed  in  hot  weather 
after  the  seed  is  sown ;  the  watering  must  be  done  before, 
and  then  if  the  weather  is  very  bright  shade  the  surfitoe 
until  the  germinating  seed  cracks  the  ground,  and  no 
longer.  When  the  Stocks  are  about  2  inches  high  and 
stout,  as  they  should  be  if  thinly  sown,  transplant  in  a 
very  open  airy  place  in  soil  firm  rather  than  light,  and 
poor  rather  than  rich.  Remember  a  woody,  not  a  sappy, 
growth  is  the  point  to  aim  at.  Sow  about  Uie  same  time 
and  in  the  same  way  some  Golden  Feather,  and  treat  it 
the  same ;  it  may  cost  sixpence.  In  October  the  plants 
should  be  hard  stocky  stuff.  If  the  Stocks  are  plentifdl, 
plant  in  the  blooming  bed  at  once ;  plant  pretty  closely 
together,  so  that  if  half  are  singles  they  can  be  drawn  out, 
and  still  leave  sufficient  for  the  beds.  Surround  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Pyrethrum. 

If,  however,  the  Stock  supply  is  limited,  winter  them 
under  a  south  wall  or  fence  where  they  will  have  some 
shelter  from  the  frost,  or,  what  is  as  pernicious,  excessive 
wet.  Sometimes  the  plants  will  pass  the  winter  in  the 
open  bed,  and  the  blooms  will  be  finer ;  but  in  case  of 
accident  it  is  well  to  have  a  store  to  draw  from  to  replace 
or  fill  up  blanks,  therefore  in  November  have  the  bed  fall, 
and  as  many  more  planted  on  a  south  or  dry  sheltered 
aspect  as  will  fill  it  if  wanted  in  February  or  March, 
according  to  the  weather.  In  winter  the  bed  will  be 
neat,  in  spring  interesting,  and  in  early  smnmer — May 
and  June — ^ricn,  sweet,  and,  I  was  going  to  say,  magnetic, 
as  it  is  sure  to  attract. 

But  the  "afterwards."  Well,  sow  Victoria  Aster  in 
light  rich  soil  the  first  week  in  May  quite  in  the  open — 
tiiat  is,  without  any  glass  shelter.  Sow  thinly.  As 
soon  as  the  young  plants  can  be  fingered  comfortably 
fancy  them  Celery,  and  treat  accordingly — ^that  is,  spread 
a  layer  of  manure  8  inches  thick,  and  over  it  an  inch  or 
two  of  soil,  and  on  this  prick-out  5  or  6  inches  apart,  and 
alwavs  keep  watered.  In  July  the  plants  will  be  in  fine 
condition  for  moving,  almost  showing  the  blooms,  yet 
with  care  they  will  not  lose  a  leaf.  Now  pull  out  the 
,  Stocks,  and  put  in  the  Asters,  first  digging-in  manure,  and 
also  giving  a  thorough  soaking— a  regular  deluging — of 
liquid  manure,  and  then  with  fair  attention  and  good 
luck  one  of  ^e  finest  beds  of  Asters  will  follow  one  of  the 
best  beds  of  Stocks  ever  seen.  It  will  be  a  bed  fine  from 
frost  to  frost,  gay  before  the  Geraniums  are  open,  and 
gay  after  they  are  over.  This  little  example  is  given 
to  get  over  the  much-feared  and  ever-paraded  bugbear  of 
a  bare  bed  in  autumn.    Empty  in  spring  would  seem  to 
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be  a  virtne,  but  empty  in  antnmii  %  blonder  and  oalamity; 
yet  the  best  of  all  is  that  neitibier  ciromnstanoe  is  a  neoeaBiiy. 
It  ia  written  also  for  the  amatenr  having  a  garden  bat  no 
glass,  and  who  is  not  in  a  position  to  pnrohase  expenaive 
plants  to  efleot  what  he  desires — a  garden  gay  and  enjoyable, 
and  yet  whose  taste  tends  towards  massing  rather  than  mix- 
ing. For  this  latter  mode  nothing  is  better  than  these  flne 
old  Stoeks. 

They  are  worthy  also,  to  those  having  pits,  of  being  winteied 
in  pots,  three  in  a  pot,  and  shifted-on  for  in-door  decoration, 
or  planting-out,  when  they  flower  early,  which  is  sometimes 
of  impcirtanoe.  When  the  winter  ia  passed  they  cannot  w«U 
have  soil  too  rich,  and  as  summer  approaches  they  will  know 
what  to  do  with  liqnid  mannre.  To  snm-np,  these  Stocks  are 
abont  as  hardy  as  Broccolis,  and  as  easily  raised. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  Lothians ;  but  I  had  better  leave 
them  for  my  next  letter,  except  in  saying  that  those  who 
wish  them  to  bloom  in  winter  and  very  early  in  spring  nnder 
glass  must  sow  at  once  in  good  soil  under  a  hand-light.  If  in 
the  open  gronnd  and  heavy  rains  fall,  they  are  apt  to  damp-off 
when  quite  yoong.  They  are  fine  snbjects  for  the  purpose 
■amed,  bat  to  have  them  fine  as  well  as  early  not  a  day's  an- 
neoeesary  delay  should  be  permitted  in  sowing,  and  if  the  seed- 
bed can  have  a  base  of  gently-heating  manure  all  the  better. 
For  ordinary  purposes  of  sommier  flowering  in  the  garden,  and 
eqpeoially  if  there  is  no  glass  for  wintering,  sowing  may  be 
•deferred  until  June.  My  Lothians  for  early  work  are  nearly 
ready  for  pricking-oat,  and  to-day  I  have  been  throwing  some 
jear-old  plants  away,  which  have  given  a  fine  display,  and 
flne  for  cutting  for  the  last  three  months.  Th^y  were  sown 
in  May  on  a  gentle  hotbed.— J.  Wbioht. 


THE  KITCHEN  GABDEN.--N0.  8. 

Most  of  the  preliminary  work  having  been  described,  there 
yst  remains  one  thing  to  be  considered  before  going  on  with 
the  formation  of  the  walls,  with  which  it  might  interfere,  and 
that  is  the  means  of  conveying  water.  Without  a  good  aopply 
of  water  no  garden  can  be  conaideced  complete,  for  it  is 
essential  in  every  department,  and  is  a  principal  agent  in  the 
nourishment  and  growth  o(  everything  cultivated  in  the  gar* 
den ;  it  is  a  purifier  as  well. 

On  this,  however,  I  will  not  dwell,  but  will  proceed  to  the 
•consideration  of  the  best  and  easiest  means  of  obtaining  a 
supply,  and  conveniently  carrying  it  to  every  part  of  the  place 
«o  that  it  may  be  easily  and  quickly  distributed  where  wanted. 
I  hold  that  there  is  no  work  that  will  pay  better  for  being  well 
done  than  this,  ss  convenience  in  this  one  matter  is  better 
than  extra  labour  at  any  time ;  for  carting  water,  whether  by 
manual  labour  or  by  horse  power,  is  both  tedious  and  expen- 
sive, as  well  as  unsatisfactory,  becanse  it  is  seldom  that  time 
can  be  spared  to  give  the  crops  a  plentiful  supply.  I  have 
experienced  this  difficulty  in  a  large  establishment,  where  the 
means  of  obtaining  water  appeared  to  have  been  the  last  con- 
sideration instead  of  one  of  the  first,  and  the  labour  of  water- 
ing was  one  of  the  largest  items  of  expenditure  for  the  summer 
months. 

In  the  first  place,  wherever  a  garden  may  be  situated,  one  of 
/the  first  considerations  should  be  to  provide  accommodation 
for  storing  all  the  rain  water  that  can  possibly  be  obtained 
from  the  glass  houses  and  other  buildings.  This  is  bdieved 
•to  be  the  best  sort  of  water  for  use  among  plants  and  vege- 
tables, and  if  the  situation  will  allow  of  it,  even  the  water 
that  is  carried  off  by  the  drains  should  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late in  some  convenient  place,  so  as  to  be  useful  when  wanted. 
This  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  learn  whence  the  regular 
supply  is  to  come. 

In  places  of  large  scope  water  is  many  times  to  be  found  at 
an  elevation  above  the  gardens.  This  is,  of  course,  an  ad- 
vantage, because  at  comparativelv  little  expense  a  plentiful 
supply  can  be  secured ;  in  others  there  is  a  like  or  river  within 
a  reasonable  distance,  and  water  can  be  sent  up  by  hydraulic 
rams  into  a  large  reservoir  situated  high  enough  to  allow  water 
to  run  to  any  part  of  the  garden.  This  is  a  more  expensive 
mode,  but  in  many  cases  tibere  is  no  alternative  but  to  adopt 
it;  it  has  the  merit  of  being  perfect  and  durable.  For  the 
most  part  amateurs*  residences  are  situated  near  towns,  and 
the  above  means  of  obtaining  water  will  not  often  come  within 
their  compass,  consequently  water  is  supplied  from  wells  dug 
about  the  groxmds,  and  the  general  supply  provided  by  a  water 
company.  Kow,  whichever  of  the  latter  two  sources  are 
depended  upon,  it  will  bo  wise  to  have  a  store  of  water  always 


on  hand,  not  only  to  become  softened  by  the  air,  but  in  case 
of  any  extra  quantity  being  required.  I  know  of  one  place  in 
Middlesex  where  the  water  for  the  garden  is  supplied  from  a 
well  situated  in  the  middle.  At  each  comer  of  the  gaidsu 
there  is  a  broad  open  slate  tank  sunk  into  the  ground,  and 
these  tanks  are  filled  every  morning,  the  water  being  con- 
veyed to  them  by  square  wooden  troughs  in  convenient  lengths, 
and  about  8  inches  deep  by  6  wide.  I  should  think  triangular 
troughs  would  have  done  as  well,  and  they  would  have  been 
ches^per,  because  more  easily  constructed  and  requiring  less 
materiaL  At  the  well  there  is  another  large  tank,  which  is 
always  kept  filled.  The  garden  is  watered  from  these  tanks 
with  but  little  trouble ;  and  I  should  think  that,  from  the  siae 
of  an  amateur's  garden  generally,  the  above  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  adopt,  unless  there  is  an  opportunity  of  getting  water 
by  either  of  the  other  ways  named  above. 

By  whatever  mode  water  is  obtained,  by  all  means  let  it  be 
conveniently  laid  on,  so  that  at  every  quarter  it  maybe  applied 
without  walking  for  it.  If  it  is  conveyed  round  the  gardens  in 
pipes  xmderground,  let  there  be  taps  fixed  in  them  at  inter- 
vids,  so  that  a  hose  may  be  screwed  on  of  sufficisat  length  to 
convey  the  water  to  where  it  is  required.  This  plan  ia  only 
useful  when  there  is  a  pressure  of  water  to  give  it  force  suffi- 
cient to  carry  it  through  the  pipes.  If  the  pressure  is  great 
enough,  and  the  pipe  is  fitted  with  a  rose,  the  trees  on  the 
walls  may  be  conveniently  syringed  and  the  borders  watered, 
whu^  ^rill  be  an  advantage  in  pcunt  of  time  and  a  iMDeflt  to 
the  trees. — Tbojkas  Bxcokd. 


WHAT  IS  BBPOSE?— No.  2. 

A  wxAK  point  in  very  many  gardens  is  a  want  of  finish,  a 
disjointed  meaningless  appearance  often  being  perceptible  in 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  dressed  grounds ;  and  the  frequent 
attempts  to  remedy  this  evil,  while  tending  to  prove  its  general 
recognition,  are  not  often  so  successful  as  could  be  wished- 
B^pose  is  evidently  wished  for,  but  the  difficulty  is  how  to 
impart  it  successfully.  Take,  for  example,  a  group  of  ahrabs 
which,  from  mismanagement  when  the  shrubs  were  young,  pre- 
sents 2  or  3  feet  of  bare  stems  offensively  to  the  eye.  Attainpts 
to  conceal  this  with  flowers  are  made  in  summer,  but  with 
indifferent  results,  for  the  flowers,  starved  by  the  greedy  shrab- 
roots,  serve  rather  to  attract  attention  to  the  def ormitv  than  to 
conceal  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  flowers  at 
all  in  such  a  case  is  a  mistake,  there  being  as  little  beau^  in 
a  ragged  border  of  flowers  as  in  a  stragglihg  group  of  shrubs. 
Far  letter  would  it  be  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  shrubs  by  judicious  pruning,  layering,  or  replant- 
ing ;  and  so  by  bringing  the  group  as  near  to  perfection  as 
might  be,  it  becomes  complete  in  itself,  and  regains  its  legiti- 
mate importance  as  an  ornamental  feature. 

Bare  spaces  under  the  shade  and  drip  of  trees  are  bleroisihiw 
of  frequent  occurrence  which  can  be  easily  remedied.  Plants 
which  thrive  in  shade  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  ample 
materials,  not  only  for  the  concealment  of  defects,  but  lor 
imparting  as  much  finish  and  beauty  to  retired  spots  as  are 
usually  visible  in  the  more  prominent  lawn  or  flower  garderu 
Ferns  love  the  shade  of  trees,  as  everyone  knows,  and  a  secluded 
comer  or  *'  bosky  dell "  suits  them  admirably.  But  it  is  not 
with  Ferns  that  we  should  seek  to  clothe  bare  spaces  under 
trees  where  turf  has  failed.  Ivy,  from  its  evergreen  character, 
hardy  and  accommodating  nature,  and,  above  all,  from  its 
elegant  appearance,  is  the  best  of  all  plants  for  this  purpose. 
A  little  extra  care  and  culture  are  requisite  till  the  plant  10 
established ;  afterwards,  when  it  has  grown  into  a  compact 
mass,  a  trifling  amount  of  labour  will  suffice  to  keep  all  neat 
and  trim.  Nothing  can  look  better  than  broad  edgings  of  it 
along  shady  walks ;  it  also  clothes  bare  )ieaps  or  mounds  with 
perennial  greenery,  imparting  a  life  and  brightness,  a  soft  and 
quiet  beauty,  to  many  a  barren  spot.  It  is  surprising  that  a 
plant  with  which  all  are  familiar  should  be  so  much  neglected, 
for  it  is  easily  propagated ;  and  although  it  thrives  b^t  in  a 
rich  soU,  it  is  perfectly  healthy  in  a  poor  one. 

Frequent  attempts  are  made  to  form  ribbon  borden  along 
the  front  of  shrabs ;  and  here  again  the  failures  that  occur  stb 
usualfy  caused  by  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  or  by  the  drip  and 
shade  of  overhanging  trees.  Wherever  there  is  sufficieat  space 
the  best  remedy  is  to  continue  the  turf  close  up  to  the  shruba, 
and  to  make  a  bed  for  the  flowers  a  few  yards  in  advance  upon 
the  turf ;  by  which  means  an  agreeable  contrast  is  produced, 
crowding  and  confusion  are  altogether  avoided,  eaim  feature 
has  full  play,  bearing  the  stamp  of  individuality,  while  a  soft 
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STOVB  PLANTS  AND  THEIR  CTJLTUBE.— No.  2. 

BoxMAmvtuMk  8BI01ABILIS 18  of  Yexy  free  Baxambliiig  hAbit, 
with  aomniBftte  l«»Yee  and  aplendid  HMW-oolonred  bzaote  in 
boBoheB  like  Hops,  bat,  usforlanAtely,  it  ie  •  ehy  bloomer.  It 
ie  from  Sovth  Ameiiq^  It  sboold  be  pleated  out  in  undy 
turfy  loam  with  •  fourth  of  leef  soil,  good  dreinege  being 
seonred,  and  the  roots  limited  to  «  sy^aoe  tfant  need  not,  for  • 
large  plant,  be  more  then  from  9  to  12  sqnare  feet<  The  ehoots 
onght  to  be  trained  near  the  glaw  not  more  than  16  inches 
from  it,  nor  nearer  than  9  inohes,  and  so  far  apart  that  the 
leaTee  may  not  oyershadow  eaoh  other.  The  shoots,  as  they 
show,  most  be  rabbed  off  to  prevent  overorowding,  not  allow- 
ing them  to  grow  several  feet  and  then  eattuag  them  oot.  The 
plant  should  be  well  supplied  with  water  in  spring  when  it 
begins  to  grow,  and  throughout  the  sommer  np  to  Angost, 
when  watering  should  be  left  off,  none  being  given  as  long  as  the 
leayes  keep  fiom  flagging;  even  if  the  plant  flag  under  hot  sun 
but  reeover  at  night,  do  not  water.  In  winter  keep  dry,  watering 
only  when  the  plant  shows  for  flower,  as  it  mi^  do  in  Deoem- 
ber,  but  Qsually  in  spring.  After  the  appearanoe  of  bloom 
water  freely,  and  after  flowering  eat-in  l£e  shoots  to  within 
two  or  three  eyes  of  their  base,  leaving  a  soffioient  number  of 
well-ripened  shoots  for  extension  and  for  eovering  the  trellis. 
Growth  to  be  encouraged  by  frequent  sprinklings  overhead  and 
top-dressings  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  increasing  the  supply  of 
water  in  proportion  to  the  growth.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  a  little  firm,  in  aand  over  sandy  loam  with  a  little  peat, 
well  drained,  set  in  a  close  frame,  or  covered  with  a  bell-glass, 
and  placed  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80*. 

CuBBODXKDBON  BAiiTouBiAiiUM. — Declduous  twiuer,  with 
smooth,  oblong-ovate,  deep  green  leaves,  and  large  dense 
cymes  of  flowers,  of  which  the  calyx  is  of  a  creamy  white,  and 
the  corolla  rosy  crimson,  having  a  very  effective  appearance. 
It  is  a  decided  improvement  on  0.  ThomsonaB,  being  larger  in 
all  its  parts.  Hybrid,  or  garden  variety,  emanating  from  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 

GiiKBonENnBON  spBoiosuu.  —  Deciduous  twiner ;  smooth, 
oblong-ovate,  dark  green  leaves,  and  large  dense  clusters  or 
cymes  of  flowers ;  the  calyx  pale  reddish  purple,  and  the  corolla 
deep  rose.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  G.  ThomsonsB  Balf ourianum 
and  C.  Bplendens. 

The  tune  of  flowering  is  in  spring,  April  and  May,  on  short 
stubby  shoots  proceeding  from  well-ripened  wood  of  the  pre- 
vious year ;  the  object,  therefore,  of  the  cultivator  should  be 
to  secure  strong  shoots  and  to  get  them  well  ripened.  Some- 
times the  plants  flower  more  or  less  continuously  throughout 
the  summer,  but  not  when  the  wood  is  well  ripexied,  and  such 
continued  flowering  most  generally  occurs  on  plants  grown  in 
pots  and  trained  to  trellises  at  some  distance  from  the  glass. 
Pnming  should  not  be  done  until  the  flowering  is  past,  and 
should  be  confined  to  cutting  the  floweriug  shoots  to  the  wood 
^es  next  below  the  cyme  of  flowers,  leaving  the  other  leaves 
undisturbed,  and  encouraging  young  shoots  from  the  bottom  of 
the  rafter ;  these  should  be  trained  up  the  roof,  and  not  stopped 
until  they  reach  the  limit  of  extent.  When  the  old  shoots  are 
BO  numerous  as  to  crowd  each  other  and  the  young  shoots,  they 
may  be  in  part  or  wholly  out  away,  having  young  to  suppfy  their 
place.  The  watering  should  be  liberal  when  the  plants  are 
growing  freely,  as  well  as  when  in  flower,  continuing  it  through 
the  season  of  growth,  along  with  moisture  overhead ;  but  when 
growth  is  complete  gradually  withhold  water,  and  leave  it  off 
altogether  1^  October.  The  wood  being  thoroughly  ripened 
the  leaves  will  fall,  and  the  plants  need  no  water  during 
the  winter,  or  only  a  little  to  keep  the  wood  plump.  In  spring, 
when  they  begin  growth,  water  should  be  given,  loosening  also 
the  surfaoe  soil,  and  appl^ying  a  light  top-dressing.  Guttings 
of  the  firm  stubl^  side  i^oots,  taken  off  closely  in  spring  or 
early  summer,  inserted  in  sand  over  sandy  peat,  placed  in  a 
elose  frame,  or  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  set  in  bottom 
heat.  Soil  two  parts  light  fibrous  loam,  one  part  each  sandy 
peat  and  leaf  sdl,  with  a  sixth  of  silver  sand,  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  dharooal  in  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut,  with  good 
drainage. 

Ipomoea  Hobctataib. — ^Evergreen  twiner,  with  deep  green, 
lirownish-purple-tinted  leaves,  divided  into  five  leaflets,  and 
the  flowers  borne  in  dusters  of  from  ten  to  thirty  or  more. 
They  are  of  a  bright  rosy  crimson,  in  form  and  size  resembling 
a  Gonvolvnlus,  which  it  is,  and,  like  all  flowers  of  this  family, 


wy  beantifnl,  yet  they  soon  dose  after  being  fully  expanded ; 
but  those  in  each  ehister  being  so  numerous,  and  succeeding  each 
other  so  rapidly,  the  plant  is  seldom  out  of  flower  from  October 
or  November  to  March  indusive.  It  is  of  rather  strong  growth, 
and  in  a  border  saeeeeds  admirably.    East  Indies. 

Pruning  should  be  done  in  spring— April,  or  after  flowenag, 
before  new  growth  taksas  plaee,  the  flowering  shoots  being  oot 
baok  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  their  base;  but  as  the  plant, 
like  most  otheni,  is  disposed  to  start  strongly  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  old  shoots  or  stems,  these  should  be  depressed  so  as 
to  ensure  thefanaUngof  the  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  rafter,  and 
when  they  axe  somewhat  advanced  the  stems  and  shoots  may 
be  secured  to  the  treUis.  If  there  is  litOe  but  bare  stem  at  the 
base  of  the  raftscs,  out  bade  the  stems  to  some  young  wood 
there,  and  this  will  giw  young  shoots  from  that  part,  securing 
theraby  the  eovering  of  the  trellis  from  the  base  upwards.  The 

shoots  ought  to  be  trained-in  their  full  length,  and  fully  ex- 
posed  to  hght  «nd  air.  Top-dress  the  border  with  fresh  soil 
after  pruning,  and  water  moderately,  inoeasing  the  amount 
with  the  growth,  living  it  abundantly  when  the  plant  is  m  full 
growth ;  but  when  growth  is  oomplete,  as  it  ought  to  be  by 
August,  rednee  the  supply  of  water,  applying  it  only  to  keep  the 
leaves  fresh,  and  so  on  through  the  winter,  as  with  moderate 
moisture  in  the  soil  it  will  flower  during  the  winter  months.. 
Avoid  making  the  soil  wet  in  winter,  a  sodden  soil  not  being, 
suited  to  this  plant,  especially  at  that  season.  A  moist  atmo- 
sphere, with  sprinkhngs  overhead  morning  and  evening,  u, 
during  growth,  very  beaefietaL  Equal  parts  light  turfy  loam 
and  sasMDly  peat,  a  fourth  part  leaf  soil,  a  sixth  of  silver  sand,, 
and  a  similar  proportion  of  nodules  of  charcoal,  with  good 
drainage.  Guttings  of  the  diort  side  shoots  in  saud  over  sandy 
peatin  adose  frameoroovered  with  a  bell-glass  in  brisk  bottom 
heat. 

I.  Lbasu  has  deep  red  or  crimson  flowers,  produced  at  the 
end  of  summer  (September),  and  is  from  Geylon.  It  is  suit- 
able for  roof-coveiing,  and  requires  treatment  similar  to 
I.  HorsfalUiB,  whidi  is,  however,  superior  to  it. 

I.  FidFOiiiA.— Fig-like  leaves,  the  plant  being  a  deoiduoua 
twiner,  having  purple  flowers  late  in  autumn,  generally  Oc- 
tober, and  occasionally  in  spring.  It  is  only  of  moderate 
growth,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  pot.    Buenos  Ayres.— G.  Abbsx. 


MEBOURT  OF  LINOOLNSHIRB— GHENOPODIUM 

BONUS-HENBIOUS. 

A  rmr  weeks  ago  (page  258),  I  noticed  an  article  in  yoitf 
Journal  by  Mr.  Wright  on  the  vegetable  extensively  grown  and 
eaten  about  here,  but  I  believe  unknown  in  the  metropolis, 
called  Mercury,  or^  as  it  is  vulgarly  pronounced  in  these  parts, 
**  Markwherry."  I  assure  you  it  is  a  first-dass  vegetable,  an 
excellent  tonic,  and  highly  popular  in  this  county.  I  have 
several  beds  of  it,  and  for  many  wedu,  or  even  months,  in  tho 
early  period  of  spring  and  summer,  it  is  enjoyed  at  almost 
every  day*s  dinner.  I  deem  it  next,  if  not  equal,  to  the  fa- 
vourite Aaparagua. 

As  to  oooMng,  it  requires  boiling  about  half  an  hour  in  water 
in  which  a  quantity  of  salt  Is  placed  to  preserve  its  greenness. 
Serve  it  at  table  dther  with  melted-butter  sauce,  or  let  it  be  ' 
eaten  with  the  gravy  from  meat  on  the  plate.        -^  . 

I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it,  dUiough  I  am  afraid  somewhat  of 
its  fredmess  tqpid  flavour  will  have  departed  by  the  time  con- 
sumed between  its  being  cut  and  your  partaking  of  it.    If  it  is  • 
faded  b^  the  journey,  place  it  in  fresh  water  a  few  hours  tO' 
restore  its  life. — Giobgib  Boothby,  Louth. 

[The  bundle  of  Mercury  arrived  very  fresh,  and  we  pronounce' 
it  a  most  excellent  culinary  vegetable.  The  leaves  were  cooked 
as  Spinach,  and  were  quite  equal  to  it ;  and  the  stalks  weva 
cooked  like  Asparagus,  and  though  not  equal  to  that  in  flavour, 
were  in  our  opinion  as  good  as  Sea-kale.  This  Merouiy  has 
the  great  merit  of  being  hardy,  and  without  any  spedal  care 
producing  a  continued  harvest  throughout  the  spring  and  early 
summer. — Eds.] 

OoHBACT  PniMTs  ov  Gmsus.—I  should  like  to  know  ttie 
routine  of  culture  adopted  in  producing  the  compact  flovi- 
ferouB  plants  of  Oytisus,  or  Genista,  I  saw  selling  m  Govaut 
Garden  at  If.  each.  There  must  be  some  quick  and  easy  way 
of  getting  audi  plants  at  the  price  named,  which  I  and  many 
another  countryman  are  strangers  to.  You  might  reply  ik 
the  eoaenioadence  column.  I  am  sore  the  information  would 
be  genemUy  useful.    One  might  travd  a  hunded  mike  in  the 
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THE  FERNB  OF  ST.  HELENA.— No.  2. 

IiASTSEi  NAPOLEoma. — This  Tcnjbeantifal  plant  is  eztnmely 
me  in  enltiratioa,  uid  indeed  -would  not  kppeu  to  be  plentlfnl 
in  the  iilaud  to  wMoh  it  ia  peaaliar.  The  eaodei  Mid  bftw  ot 
the  fronds  are  ooreied  with  large  ^k-biown-«oIoared  tUnaSSy 
Kwles.  Aooda  Bomewhat  triaugDlarin  outline  and  deep  green 
in  oolonr ;  they  vary  from  2  to  16  inohee  in  height,  pinnate, 
the  plnOiB  being  oloselj  ut  and  deeply  lobed,  the  lovrer  pair 
h^g  QiQaUy  twiee-divided.  It  must  be  Teefaoned  amongit 
QiB  most  handsome  ol  the  genm  for  the  deoorfttion  of  Uis 
oool  femeiy.  The  only  reeordad  loealitiet  ot  this  ipeeiei  are 
near  the  snmmit  ot  Diana'E  Peak  and  in  the  Tiainity  ot  Napo- 
kon'R  tomb,  St.  Helena. 

L.  COBUCEA.— This  has  been  qnoted  to  me  m  a  natiTe  of  this 
island,  but  as  I  have  nerei  seen  an  aathentio  Bpeeimea  or  a 
leeorded  locality  1  am  snijons  for  more  information ;  perhaps 
some  ot  my  readers  can  enlighten  me. 

L.  cooNATi. — A  large  bold-growing  plant,  reeembling  a 
^antic  form  ot  L.  Napoleonia,  and  evidently  nearly  allied  to 
that  speeiei.  It  varies  from  2  to  4  feet  or  more  in  height, 
Iteoad  and  spreading ;  eandei  very  stout,  densely  olothed  wiUi 
large  dark-ooloared  chatty  saalea,  which  alio  aaoand  the  stipes ; 
fronda  bipinnate  at  the  lower  eitremity  bat  pinnate  above,  the 
pinnoi  being  olosaly  set,  very  coriaeeooe,  and  dark  green.  It  ia 
fonnd  near  the  snmmit  of  Diana's  Peak  and  ii  peculiar  to  the 
island,  bnt  hitherto,  aa  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  bean  intro- 
dnoed  in  a  liviiiR  state  to  this  conntry. 

L.  TATENB.— This  species  has  a  wide  distribation,  and  has 
long  been  In  cnltivation.  It  pIanted.ont  in  the  stove  fernery 
it  makes  an  eitremeiy  handsome  epeoimen,  throwing-np  pin- 
nate fronds  nearly  3  feet  high ;  the  pinna  are  dee^  lobed, 
jnettily  eared  at  the  base,  and  vidd  green.  It  is  a  very  elTeo- 
tive  and  robnat  plant,  which  ihonld  find  a  plaoe  in  every 
fernery  where  spaoa  can  be  afforded  it.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  al  Tropical  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  St.  Helraia. 

pHEaopraais  Dians. — A  magnifioeot  bold-growing  oool- 
hotise  Fern,  which  I  was  delighted  to  find  had  been  intro- 


3  feet  or  more  in  Imgth  and  about  a  foot  broad,  pi 
uving  at  the  blnntly.aoiuniuate  apex,  where  tliey  are  pm 
natifid.  The  pinns  measure  aome  6  or  7  inches  in  length , 
they  ore  stout  and  leathery,  dark  green  on  the  npper  aide, 
below  tumished  with  short  woolly  hairs.  It  has  been  sag- 
gested  to  me  that  this  ia  probably  the  same  plant  aa  Laatraa 
ft^ioleonis.  With  this,  however,  I  cannot  agree ;  its  oharaoter 
of  being  oniformly  pinnate  to  the  base  at  onoe  takes  away 
that  deltoid  appearanoe  which  is  such  a  marked  peonliarity 
in  the  outline  of  the  fronds  of  L,  Napoleonis,  independently 
ot  other  widely  diatinet  eharacters.  It  is  foniid  opon  Diana'B 
Peak  at  oonsideraUe  elevations. 

HiFOLEFiB  Broi;i.aaA. — This  forma  a  beautitnl  abject  it  planted 
in  the  temciT  near  some  jutting  boulder,  over  which  it  m^ 
toramble  and  tbas  clothe  iti  sorfaoe  wiUi  heaulifnl  verdure, 
or  it  may  be  made  very  effective  treated  as  a  basket  plant. 
Candei  creeping,  reddish  brown  in  oolonr.  Fronds  vaiying 
from  10  to  30  inches  in  length,  acoordinK  to  the  looali^  in 
which  it  ia  found ;  they  are  tripinnate  and  somewhat  deltoid 
in  outline,  bnt  In  this  also  it  is  extremely  variable.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  5t.  Helena,  but  is  found  in  New  Zealand,  Auatralia, 
the  East  Indies,  China,  and  various  parts  of  South  America. 

Plbopbltis  lanceolata.— In  this  apeoies  we  have  a  beantlfiil, 
dwarf-growing,  erect  plant,  which  maybe  grown  as  ao  ordinary 
pot  plant,  or  it  will  thrive  admirably  In  the  Wardlan  case. 
The  fronds  are  rendered  strikingly  handsome  by  the  large  soil. 
It  la  a  free-growing  plant,  known  to  aome  by  the  names  ol 
F.  lepidota,  or  Polypodfum  macrooarpnm.  Native  of  thIooi 
Mrts  ot  Tropical  Amenea,  Oie  Cape  ot  Good  Hope,  ble  of 
Bourbon,  and  St.  Helena. 

POLIFODIHK   : 

introdnoed  in  a  living  state 

Ward's  ease.    It  varies  in  height  bom  3 

tronda  are  linear  lanceolate  in  ahape  and  entire,  deep  great  on 

the  Bpper  aide,  paler  balow.    This  species  ia  found  in  varioui 

farti  ot  the  Weat  Indies  and  America,  as  well  aa  npon  Diana's 
eak,  St.  Halana. 

UicBosTAFEYT.A  BiTCBCiia. — This  is  a  very  ourious  Btag's- 
hom-tronded  little  apsaes,  one  which  I  have  treqntntly  rmdved 


.in  a  living  state,  bnt  it  is  eztremely  dlfficnlt  to  establish.  It 
is  found  in  aheltered  moiat  places  at  about  1000  feet  elevation,  . 
which  sufficiently  indioatM  the  atmosphere  it  requires.  The 
whole  plant  seldom  exceeds  6  or  8  iDObes  in  height,  and  fre- 
quently ia  not  more  than  4  or  6.  The  sterile  fronds  are  soma- 
what  lanceolate  in  outline  and  pinnate,  with  a  narrow  decorrent 
border  to  the  rachis ;  the  pimue  are  varioualy  forked,  and  re- 
semble miniatore  stags'  horns;  lertile  fronds  ahorter  than  the 
sterile  ones  and  mnohless  divided,  the  under  side  being  wholly 
ooonpied  by  th«  sporangia.  The  peculiar  stauatore  and  habit 
of  this  little  Acrostichold  {dant  has  been  the  subject  of  a  varied 
of  opinions  amongst  pteridolo(^Ble.  Some  plaoe  it  with  the 
Qymnogrammaa,  others  make  it  an  Osmnnda;  it  is,  again, 
often  relerrod  to  Polybotrya,  ifeo. ;  bnt  as  far  as  I  can  judge  it 
does  not  seem  to  agree  comiortablj  with  any  of  them.  It  ia 
peculiar  to  St.  Helena. 

M.  ruBCATA,  known  also  by  the  name  ot  Aerostichnm  dimor- 
phnm,  is  another  curious  and  highly  interesting  plant,  vary 
nearly  allied  to  the  previously  named  species ;  indeed  by  some 
it  is  considered  identical,  but  it  certainly  appeared  distinct  to 
me  Uia  only  time  I  saw  it  introdaoed  in  a  living  state.  It 
grows  to  about  the  same  height  aa  H.  bilureata.  The  barren 
fronds  are  oblong  or  oblong-lanoeolate  in  outline,  pinnatifid  or 
deeply  lobed,  and  Ught  green  in  oolonr.  The  fertile  frond*  I 
have  never  aeen.  It  has  hitherto  only  been  found  near  the  top 
of  the  celebrated  Diana's  Mount. 

AcotiioiiBBis  BtrBDUPHAiiA. — A  simple-frondod  ^ant,  which 
would  be  an  El^hogloasmn,  bat  it  has  the  apicee  of  the  other- 
wise free  veins  joined  to 
a  continnoTU  mar^nal 
Tcdn.  Fronds abont afoot 
loiw  and  upwards  of  an 
inch  wide,  simple  and  en- 
tire in  outline ,  lanceolate, 
and  dark  green.  Stipes 
andorownofplant  clothed 
with  numerous  light 
brown  chaffy  scales.  It 
grows  npon  the  stems  and 
branches  of  trees  natur- 
ally, but  tihrivea  very  well 
under  pot  cnltnre.  It  is 
l)ecnliar  to  the  island. 

ELAFSOOLDSaVII      CON- 

ToaiiR  (fig.  1).— Asimple- 
fronded  plant  with  free 
Tcins,  somewhat    abun- 
dant in  enltivation,  and 
not  peculiar  to  this  his- 
toHoal  little  plaae.    •  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  a  vary 
wide  geograpliiaal  range, 
and  eansequently  is  ex- 
tremely variable.       The 
fronds  are  nsnally  from  8 
I   to   13   inches  long  and 
I   nearly  an  indh  wide,  00- 
\  liacaoos  in  texture,  and 
3  bright  green. 

'i        PtlBia       FAIiXAOU. — A 

A  fine  bold-growing  speoiss, 

i  which  will  be  aeeeptable 

'  In  large  cool  ferneries,  but 

I  it  is  not  a  plant  for  ama- 

I  teura.      In   but    limited 

■paoe  it  grows  8  or  4  fast 


Ugh,  ( 


dothad  with  large  daik- 
Mlonred  chaffy  scalsa.  It 
ia  peculiar  to  the  island. 

F.      FUBSLLATA.— The 

plant  which  bears  this 
name  reeamblea  in  «verj 
reapeet    the   weli-known 

ri«.L-m*i«ei«™™tom».  b««u    P.  •'guU,  which  w«U  d^ 

and  tarUu  iraiuii  owdtDa  iiM.  serves  a  plaoe  in  evary 

large  oool-houie  teratrr. 

The  form  bearing  the  name  of  flabellata  does  not,  howerar, 

withstand  uninjured  a  Tsry  low  temperatnie. 
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Ophioolossux  yuloatum. — This  oommon  Britifih  species 
ifig.  2),  ia  too  well  known  to  need  description  here,  and  is 
cnly  named  as  it  is  found  npon  this  island. 


Fig.  2.— OpbiogloflStDn  Tnlgataai. 

The  aboYe  enumeration  comprises  all  the  Ferns  I  can  find 
to  be  natiYes  of  St.  Helena.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  onr 
Joomal  can  giYC  me  farther  information  on  the  subject  I  shall 
be  most  gratefoL — ^Bxfsbio  Gbxdb. 


METROPOLITAN  FLORAL  SOCIBTT. 

Z IM  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  with  the  Directors  of  the  Alexandra  Park,  by 
which  an  autumn  exhibition  will  be  held  there  on  August  22nd 
and  24th,  as  indeed  it  would  haYe  been  last  year  but  for  the 
disastrous  fire.  Our  schedule  is  a  Yery  liberal  one — ^ujpwards 
of  £160,  and  while  it  is  mainly  the  object  of  the  Society  to 
encourage  amateurs,  ample  scope  is  giYcn  for  all  exhibitors. 
There  will  be  no  entrance  fee,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case» 
hut  we  look  for  an  increase  of  subscriptions  to  enahle  us  to 
carry  out  our  plans.  Our  Society  becomes  more  than  ever 
necessary ;  for  now  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  does  not 
hold  an  exhUntlon  at  all  in  August,  nor  the  Crystal  Palace, 
consequently  growers  of  Hollyhocks  and  Gladioluses  in  the 
Bonthmn  counties  would  haYe  no  place  to  exhibit  them 
were  it  not  for  our  exhibition ;  while  the  prizes  olTered  for 
Dahlias  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Socie^  giYe  little  en- 
couragement to  the  growers  of  that  fine  flower.  We  therefore, 
in  face  of  the  rising  tide  of  taste  for  florists'  flowers,  con- 
fidently appeal  to  hiurtioulturiste  to  giYc  us  their  aid,  and  hope 
io  be  bone  rajudly  on  the  "flood  that  leads  to  fortune.*'— 
D.,  DtaL  

QamBAL  MxETDros  ot  thx  Rotal  HoBnouLTUBAL  Sooixn 
were  held  on  the  18th  and  27th  of  May  for  the  election  of 
Fellowi,  dtc,  when  the  following  candidates  were  elected — 
Yis.,  Mrs.  Bald,  H.  Benjamin,  M.  H.  Benjamin,  Oswald 
Blcosome,  Mrs.  Alexandra  OasaaYefeti,  Lady  Dake,  William 


James  Ford,  Mrs.  George  B.  G.  Laverson,  Sampson  S.  Lloyd, 
M.P.,  Henry  D.  Maoanlay,  William  Humphrey  Ransford, 
Lewis  R.  Starkey,  M.P.,  Edward  L.  Walker,  Mrs.  Walker, 
Mrs.  Forbes  Winslow,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Thomas  George 
Barclay,  Frederick  Campion,  George  Dnnlop,  Lady  Clayton 
East,  J.  CaYen  Fox,  Mrs.  Grimwood,  James  Innes,  Charles 
T.  Ritchie,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Jacob  C.  Rogers,  <fto. 


THE  PEAR  PARADISE  STOCK. 

The  name  of  the  Pear  Paradise  will  strike  most  people  as 
being  something  noYel  in  fruit-culture.  What  has  been  wanted 
so  long  is  a  stock  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Pear,  which  would 
effect  the  same  results  upon  it  as  the  Apple  Paradise  does 
upon  the  Apple,  and  this  has  been  to  some  extent  obtained  by 
M.  Miro,  of  Meaux,  near  Paris.  He  says  in  a  communication 
sent  to  a  French  contemporary : — 

"  In  a  course  of  arboriculture  which  M.  Baudinat  and  I  gaYO 
in  the  garden  of  M.  Messager,  member  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Meaux,  after  speaking  of  the  effects  of  Yarious  stocks 
on  different  fruit  trees,  some  of  onr  audience  remarked  on  the 
ingenuity  of  making  a  Pear  Paradise  stock.  I  made  no  pre- 
tence of  haYing  found  a  Paradise,  but  a  sort  of  intermediate, 
which  shall  be  the  subject  of  this  communication.  The  suckers 
of  the  Pear  stock  grow  less  Yigorously  than  the  parent,  and  are 
therefore  in  this  respect  between  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 
They  make  excellent  pyramids,  and  fruit  quickly,  and  they 
haYe  the  adYantage  OYer  the  Quince  of  prospering  in  all  soils 
by  reason  of  their  rooting  near  the  surface. 

'*  In  1863  I  bought  two  hundred  plants  of  suckers  which  I 
planted  in  my  garden.  I  grafted  almost  all  in  July  of  the 
same  year.  I  made  a  plantation  of  them  in  YCiy  bad  dry  soil, 
despairing  of  the  success  of  this  plantation.  Since  that  time 
till  1871 1  had  not  seen  these  trees,  when  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  their  moderate  Yegetation,  which  was  YerY  green  and 
less  strong  than  the  trees  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  they  were  so 
heaYily  laden  with  fruit  as  to  require  to  be  thinned.  This 
proYcd  to  me  that  stocks  from  suckers  of  the  Pear  are  well 
adapted  to  make  garden  trees,  whUe  trees  on  the  Pear  stock 
are  only  flt  for  orchards.'* 

This  is  an  experiment  which  anyone  can  try.  Procure  in 
autumn,  when  the  leaYCS  haYC  fallen,  a  number  of  suckers 
from  small-sized  Pear  trees  in  an  orchard  or  garden.  Choose 
those  that  appear  to  be  the  most  delicate  ffrowers.  Run  them 
out  in  lines,  and  when  established  graft  tLem  with  any  kinds 
of  Pears  which  are  desired,  and  no  doubt  the  result  will  be 
equally  satisfactory  as  M.  Miro  found  his  experiment  to  be. 


A  PEW  HINTS  ON  SUMMER  BEDDING. 

By  the  time  this  appears  in  print,  most  gardeners  will  haYC 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  flower  beds 
and  bonlers  under  their  care  will  be  planted  this  year  witii 
their  summer  and  autumn  occupants.  In  all  well-ordered 
gardens  this  matter  is  decided  a  considerable  time  before- 
hand, and  the  number  of  the  different  Yarieties  of  plants  re- 
quired to  complete  the  arrangement  ascertained,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  them  ready  in  good  time,  so  that  they  may  be 
properly  hardened  and  in  good  condition  when  planting-out 
time  comes  round.  This  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and 
adhering  to  it  will  prcYent  mistakes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
plants,  and  cause  the  work  to  get  on  more  expeditiously  at  the 
time  of  planting.  But  although  the  plan  of  deciding  before- 
hand the  position  that  each  kind  of  plant  shall  occupy  in 
indiYidual  or  groups  of  beds  is  the  right  way  to  proceed,  it  is 
not  in  all  instances  carried  out.  And  possiUy  there  are  some 
readers  of  this  Journal  who  up  to  the  present  time  haYe  not 
flxed  upon  any  particular  s^ls  of  arrangement  as  regards  the 
distribution  of  the  Yarious  kinds  of  flowering  plants  in  the  beds 
or  borders  for  this  year.  If  there  are  such,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  deciding  upon  a  bedding-out  plan ;  but  before  doing  so, 
the  stock  of  beddmg  plants  should  be  gone  oYer  and  counted, 
noting  down  the  correct  number  and  condition  as  regards  health 
of  each  Yarie^  HaYing  got  a  list  of  the  different  Yarieties  of 
plants  on  hand,  and  the  correct  number  of  each  kind,  with  a 
plan  of  the  beds  or  borders  to  be  fllled,  haYing  the  oorreet  sise 
of  eaeh  bed  marked  thereon— the  work  of  arranging  how  the 
pUmts  are  to  be  distributed  in  the  beds  can  be  done  in  a 
shorter  time,  and  with  a  eertainty  of  more  satisfaetory  results* 
than  if  left  until  the  hurry  of  pluiting-time  comes. 

I  need  not  tell  the  majority  of  gardeners  that  the  success  of 
bedding  plants,  after  beug  planted  out,  depends  YSiy  mush  on 
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two  tiungf — that  is,  ilie  previous  preparation  which  the  beds 
hftTB  reeeived,  and  the  freedom  of  the  plants  from  insect  life 
at  the  time  tiiey  are  transferred  to  the  beds.  In  the  case  of 
Verbenas  and  Calceolarias  it  is  useless  to  expect  satisfactory 
results  nnless  the  plants  are  dean  and  healthy  at  planting- 
time,  and  the  staple  of  the  bed  in  which  they  are  planted  in  a 
rich  and  sweet  condition. 

In  a  general  way,  and  haTing  regard  to  the  greater  number 
of  the  different  sorts  of  bedding  plants,  all  mannrial  dreBsings 
of  a  solid  description  are  best  applied  to  flower  beds  dnring 
the  winter  montiis,  the  object  in  yiew  being  to  produce  a  steady 
growth  in  the  plants  without  causing  an  oyefluxuriance  of 
foliage.  In  the  case  of  the  Verbena  and  Calceolaria,  howeyer, 
I  find  the  best  time  to  apply  manure  to  beds  of  which  they 
are  intended  to  be  the  cMef  occupants  is  a  short  time  before 
planting  them,  and  in  the  following  way : — The  soil  is  remoyed 
from  the  surface  of  the  beds  to  a  depth  of  7  or  8  inches,  and 
the  bottom  forked-oyer  with  a  digging  fork ;  then  a  layer  of 
good  rotten  manure,  about  4  inches  thick,  is  spread  oyer  this, 
and  beaten  leyel  and  firm  with  the  back  of  the  fork  or  spade ; 
after  which  as  much  of  the  surface  soil  as  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  bed  up  to  the  right  leyel  is  spread  oyer  the  manure. 

On  the  fint  fine  day,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  surface  is  dry, 
the  beds  are  trodden  rather  firmly  with  the  feet,  and  afterwards 
gone  oyer  with  a  Dutch  hoe  to  ttUce  the  feet-marks  out.  They 
are  then  ready  for  the  plants,  and  I  haye  found  the  two  plants 
in  question  do  yeiy  well  in  beds  prepared  in  this  way. 

All  fiower  beds  not  occupied  with  spring  fiowers  should  be 
forked-oyer  twice  or  thrice.  This  operation  tends  to  sweeten 
and  warm  the  soil,  maMng  it  in  a  more  fit  condition  to  receiye 
the  plants,  and  to  sustain  them  in  a  healthy  state  afterwards. 

T.  Hahuokd  (in  The  Oardener), 


ALTBRNANTHERAS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Luokhurst's  inquiries  about  the  success  of 
the  Altemantheras  and  Coleus  in  the  north,  I  can  state  that 
an  amateur  in  this  neighbourhood  (yalley  of  the  Derwent, 
North  Durham),  whose  admiration  of  carpet  bedding  was 
awakened  by  a  yisit  to  Mr.  Cannell's  establishment  at  Wool- 
wich three  years  ago,  has  succeeded  in  growing  Altemanthera 
amcena  yery  fairly  in  a  bed  in  front  of  his  residence ;  and  a 
yenr  pret^  effect  it  has  with  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrnm,  to- 
gether with  Echeyerias,  Semperyiyums,  and  other  succulents. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  they  make  so  little  growth  after  they  are 
put  out  that  they  haye  to  be  good  plants  to  begin  with,  and 
put  in  close  together  to  insure  success.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  they  are  somewhat  difficult  to  winter,  tends  much 
to  limit  their  cidtlyation  in  the  north.  The  Altemantheras 
are  certainly  yery  pretty  and  deserye  all  the  attention  th^ 
require ;  and  anyone  haying  a  stoye  need  haye  no  fear  of  win- 
tering them  and  getting  up  a  stock  in  spring;,  for  they  can  be 
propagated  freely  and  grow  luxuriantly  m  moist  heat. — 
B.  Inolis. 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

In  answer  to  **  F.  P.  G.'s  *'  inquiry  as  to  fruit  prospects  in 
other  pttta  of  England, I  haye  the  pleasure  to  inform  him  that 
here  (Diss)  in  Norfolk,  we  haye  a  most  abundant  bloom  of 
Apples  ana  Pears,  which  seem  to  be  setting  well  in  spite  of 
hard  frosts  and  continued  drought  (not  rain  enough  to  lay  the 
dnst  lor  more  than  six  weeks) ;  and  I  hear  the  same  aoooimt 
from  Cambridge  and  Bedfordsoire. — Duckwino. 

I  AM  glad  to  say  that  the  blossom  on  the  Apple  trses  here 
(South  Yorkshire)  has  been  most  abundant.  My  standards 
haye  done  well,  and  espaliers  better ;  but  my  pyramids,  from 
Within  a  foot  of  the  ground  to  their  tops,  10  feet  high,  haye 
been  a  sight  worth  ooming  to  see,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Pear  trees,  with  the  exoeption  that  the  Pear  trees  trained 
on  wire  as  espaliers  haye  exoeeded  ssiything  I  had  belieyed 
possible.  I  shall  have  a  good  crop  of  Apricots,  very  lew 
Plums,  and  no  Peaohes  and  Neetarines,  both  the  latter  haying 
been  loll  of  blossom,  but  ruined  by  blight.  Strawbcorries  will 
be  a  good  crop,  but  not  equal  to  last  year. 

The  Iroets  haye  been  yery  severe,  and  have  preyented  eome 
ol  the  late  Apples  from  setting  so  mneh  fruit  as  they  should 
hai?»  done;  and  most  people  haye  had  their  Potatoes  mined. 
I  haye  sayed  mine,  and  expeot  an  early  and  good  oop.  My 
Sutton's  Bed-skins  ate  only  just  appearing,  as  they  were  put 
in  Me ;  but  I  planted  Monads  Pride,  Sandringham,  Myatt's 


Prolific,  and  Lapstone  early  in  ^iarbh.  They  showed  all  a* 
once  in  the  warm  weather  before  the  frosts.  I  hoed  them  ai 
once,  and  kept  coyering  them  eyery  night  with  the  hoe  until 
they  eould  no  longer  be  so  eoyered ;  then  I  filled  the  trenchea 
with  wheat  straw,  and  eyery  eyening  at  sunset,  if  there  was  a 
chance  of  frost,  drew  the  straw  oyer  the  tops  with  a  rake, 
remoying  it  about  nine  o*olock  next  morning!  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  some  of  the  leayes  were  injured  on  two  nights,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  do  any  harm.  The  straw  is  now  remoyed  to 
the  Strawberry  beds,  and  will  finally  go  into  the  ground.  I 
sayed  my  crop  last  year  in  the  same  way. — J.  F.  W, 

HARDY  TERRESTRIAL  ORCHIDS. 

OBGHia  MASOULA  AS  A  POT  PIiANT. 

Onc  of  the  most  interesting  and  attraotiye  leaturea  for  th» 
last  two  or  three  years  at  the  spring  shows  at  the  Regent's  Park 
and  South  Kensington  has  undoubtedly  been  the  small  but 
charming  groups  of  hardy  terrestrial  British  and  south  Euro- 
pean Orchids  sent  from  York  House,  Twickenham,  by  HJLH» 
the  Comte  de  Paris.  His  Royal  Highness  is  not  alone  an  en- 
thusiastic  admirer,  but  in  eyery  way  intimately  acquainted  with 
these  singularly  interesting  wildings,  and  possesses  perhaps  the 
most  yaried  and  successfully  cultiyated  collection  of  them  to  bd* 
found  in  Britain,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  else.  We  should  like  to- 
see  many  others  imbued  with  a  similarly  refined  taato,  and  take 
up  the  cultiyation  of  these  little  gems.  It  is  not  so  difficult 
a  matter  as  many  seem  to  think ;  and  as  most  horticultural 
journals  haye  recorded  the  details  of  the  yery  successful  moda 
of  cultiyation  practised  by  Mr.  Needle,  gardener  to  H.B.H.^ 
none  who  may  try  to  grow  them  need  go  blindly  to  work. 

We  are  led  to  allude  to  the  cultiyation  of  these  interesting^ 
little  plants  on  the  present  occasion  by  a  letter  just  receiyed 
from  a  friend  in  county  Cork.  Some  two  years  sinoe,  about 
this  time  of  year,  happening  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  worlds 
we  ailed  at  his  residence,  charmingly  situated  on  the  **  pleasant 
waters  of  the  riyer  Lee,"  and  were  particularly  taken  with  a- 
yery  noyel  feature  in  his  garden — namely,  an  oblong  bed  of 
Orchis  mascula  in  full  fiower.  It  was  effeotiye  and  striking  aa 
it  was  noyel,  and,  except  as  regards  sameness  of  colour,  its 
appearance  was  quite  that  of  a  bed  of  Hyacinths,  and  just  a» 
telling. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  behayiour  of  this  most  familiar  of 
our  wild  Orchises  as  a  pot  plant.  In  the  letter  aboye  alluded 
to  our  friend  incidentally  alludes  to  it  thus : — **  I  had  really 
wonderful  yidue  this  spring  with  Orchis  mascula  in  pote.  Som» 
of  them  haye  three  and  four  spikes,  fully  12  inches  high.  Th^ 
are  better  than  Hyacinths,  and  remain  three  times  as  long  in 
flower ;  they  are  about  the  most  easily  managed  things  I  know 
of."  Ib  not  this  encouraging  ?  And  how  many  moie  eyen  finer 
subjeote  haye  we  at  our  doom,  the  eultiyation  of  whieh  would 
be  equally  easy  ?— as,  for  instance,  the  fra^^aat  Qjmandmaim. 
conopsea,  with  ite  tall  purple  spikes ;  Orchis  latif olia,  in  ite 
yaried  forms ;  O.  morio,  the  Bee  Orchis ;  Listera  oyata,  th» 
white  Habenarias,  Ac,  all  of  which  we  haye  reason  to  know 
are  oapable  of  being  wonderfully  deyeloped  nnder  enltiyaftia&» 
-^{Iriah  FaTmer*e  OazHte,) 

ALEXANDRA  PAIiACE  AND  PARE, 
MUBWELL  HILL. 

HAyiKo  had  oooasion  in  my  eapadty  as  Honorary  Seentaiy 
of  the  Metropolitan  Floral  Society  to  yisit  the  Alexandra  Paik^ 
I  haye  thought  that  perhaps  a  lew  notes  concerning  it  might 
be  aocepteble ;  for  its  past  history  is  not  without  internet  t» 
horticulturists,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  ite  future  may  be 
of  greater  interest  still.  One*s  memoiy  goes  baok  not  only  t» 
the  Show  which  was  held  there  at  ite  opening  last  year  m 
show  of  the  grandeur  of  whieh  it  would  be  im|KMsible  to  apaak 
too  highly— but  to  one  of  an  older  date,  when  plante  knifr 
pouring  in,  and  tent  after  tent  had  to  be  added,  ssid  wbsn  tni» 
fineness  of  Uie  day,  the  grand  scenery  of  the  park,  and  th» 
proepeet  from  ttie  high  ground  it  ooenpias  made  it,  in  eon- 
nection  with  the  -splendid  celleotions  of  plante,  a  day  long  t» 
be  remembered  by  all  who  were  present.  The  Bzfailrition  of 
last  year  was  so  fully  reported  in  the  Journal  that  there  ia  no- 
need  to  do  more  than  to  r^er  to  it,  as  one  in  which  the 
liberality  of  tiie  Directors  was  amply  aewaided  by  the  asesl- 
lenoe  aihl  yariety  of  the  ezhifaite. 

It  might  hanre  been  tiiou^t  that  the  terrible  fire  whieb 
leyalled  the  bmldiag  with  the  ground  so  soon  alter  ite  openiac 
would  haye  utterly  destroyed  the  Jiopea  of  those  who  had  uaf 
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interest  ib  it ;  and  it  was  noted  at  the  time  as  a  wonderful  i 
example  of  British  plnok,  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  I 
Directors  were  gazing  on  their  rained  bnilding,  they  then  and 
there  determined  to  rebmld  it.  The  result  of  that  determina- 
tion is  now  being  seen,  and  in  another  month's  time  the 
Direetors  confidently  hope  to  re-open  it.  The  plan  has  been 
altered,  there  will  be  no  dome  and  no  galleries;  the  space 
eovexed  by  the  building,  howeyer,  will  be  larger  than  eyer,  and 
fonr  water  towers,  with  tanks  30  feet  sqnare,  flanking  it  at  each 
«oraer,  will  afford  an  abnndant  snpply  of  water  in  case  of  fiie. 

It  shonid  be  kno#n  to  all  who  oaie  for  sadh  matters,  that 
Alexandra  Park  is  yeiy  nnlike  the  gnnmds  of  the  Crystal 
Palace ;  that  is  more  of  a  garden,  this,  as  its  name  implies, 
more  of  a  park.  There  will  be  none  of  those  grand  attempts 
«t  bedding-ont  which  h«f»  made  the  grounds  at  Sydenham  a 
l^ace  to  stody  the  effect  of  eoloor  and  the  valne  of  yaxions 
plants;  bat  the  gvoonds  at  Moswell  Hill  will  be  equally  in- 
etructiYe,  as  showing  how  effects  may  be  prodaoed  by  trees 
and  shrubs,  while  the  undulating  character  of  the  ground,  and 
the  shady  nooks  and  comers,  will  make  it,  I  doubt  not,  a 
favourite  resort  for  picnics.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Directors  are  carrying  out  thdr  plans, 
and  how  little  they  regard  expense,  if  I  refer  to  what  I  belieye 
will  be  one  of  the  most  instructiye  parts  of  the  grounds— the 
Japanese  yiUage  and  garden.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  park,  near  the  railway  station,  and  consists  of  three  or 
four  cottages,  a  joss  house,  garden,  Ac,  and  eyerything  in 
eonnection  with  it  is  Japanese.  The  day  that  I  was  there  I 
saw  a  number  of  bags,  just  detiyered  from  the  railway  tracks, 
•containing  the  small  round  stones  used  for  paying  coartyards. 
On  examinisg  them  I  found  them  to  be  of  a  curious  kind  of 
stone,  and  was  informed  by  Mr.  MeEenzie  that  they,  too,  had 
been  brought  from  Japan!  The  wood  of  which  the  cottages 
are  buUt  is  that  of  the|;Ciyptomeria  japonica,  and  it  strikes 
me  as  yery  beautiful,  and  likely  to  be  yery  useful  where 
polished  and  yamished  deal  is  now  used.  The  grain  is  yery 
beautiful,  and  the  wood  seems  durable.  The  yillage  stands  in 
the  midst  of  grounds  laid  out  by  a  Japanese  landscape  gar- 
dener. There  is  the  little  mound,  the  bridge,  the  stream  with 
which  we  are  familiar  on  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  plates  and 
dishes  ;•— we  seem  only  to  want  the  Weeping  Willow  tree  to 
make  it  complete.  All  this  has  been  carried  out  by  workmen 
from  Japan,  and  I  belieye  it  is  intended  that  these  houses 
should  form  a  sort  of  emporium,  where  the  yery  beautiful  pro- 
ducts of  Japanese  manufacture  shall  be  sold  by  Japanese 
iradesmen.  We  shall  thus  haye  quite  a  Japanese  colony 
located  in  this  part  of  tite  grounds. 

All  who  know  anything  of  Mr.  MeEenzie  will  readily  belieye 
that  in  his  department  ofthe  Palace  eyerything  will  be  carried 
out  in  correct  style,  and  an  inspection  of  the  range  of  houses 
where  he  has  his  plants  will  at  once  testify  to  this.  I  haye 
eeldom  seen  a  more  compact  and  thorouglUy  efficient  eet  of 
l)uildings,  and  all  the  plants  in  them  were  in  a  most  thriving 
•condition;  and  as  a  large  and  handsome  conservatory  will 
form  part  of  the  building,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  permanent 
eoDeotion  of  fine  plants;  while  out  of  doors  there  will  be 
sufficient  bedding-out '  to  give  brightness  to  the  gardens. 
There  is  one  cherished  project  that  Mr.  MeEenzie  would  like 
to  see  fulfilled,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
horticulture,  which  he  would  be  so  well  able  to  preside  oyer, 
and  for  which  he  would  like  to  allocate  a  portion  of  the  ground 
admirably  suited  for  the  purpose.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
4)f  the  desirableness  of  sudii  a  scheme,  and  we  may  hope  some 
day  to  see  it  realised. 

There  can  be  but  one  wish — ^that  the  Alexandra  Palac^  and 
Park  may  ultimately  be  a  success.  I  belieye  there  is  no  under- 
taking in  which  Sir  John  Eelk  has  been  engaged  in  which  he 
takes  so  deep  an  interest.  The  property  is  now  in  the  hands 
•of  a  few  wealthy  capitalists;  they  have  surrounded  themselves 
with  an  efficient  staff— Sir  Edward  Lee,  who  won  such  uniyersal 
goodwill  at  Dublin  when  he  presided  oyer  the  Exhibition 
&ere;  Mr.  Embden,  who  was  his  Seoretazy;  Dr.  Dresser, 
whose  taste  in  art  is  well  known  to  ail ;  and  Mr.  MeEenzie, 
form  a  staff  which  commands  eyery  element  of  success. 
There  is  ample  room  for  both  the  Alexandra  Park  and  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  side  of  London 
will  haye  placed  within  their  reach  an  attraction  similar  to  that 
now  enjoyed  by  the  southern  side  of  our  great  metropolis. — 
D.,  DeaL  ^ 

Fmiox  IS  AN  Abticlb  of  Comhebcs. — Throughout  the  con- 
Uaati  ol  Eocope,  plants  of  this   tribe   are  eagerly  sought 


after  by  all  classes  of  men,  and  form  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole,  diet  of  thousands  who  would  otherwise  be  but  scantily 
provided  with  aliment.  But  Fungi  are  not  only  the  tolerated 
food  of  the  poorer  daases,  they  are  also  highly  prized  by 
the  rich  man  and  the  epicure.  In  Italy  and  Germany  im- 
mense numbers  of  the  yarioas  species  of  this  tribe  are  sold 
in  the  markets,  and  produce  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
income.  In  Bome,  so  important  are  the  Fungi  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  that  there  is  a  public  officer  appointed  to  test  the 
species  exposed  for  sale,  and  superintend  this  branch  of  the 
reyenue;  for  in  that  market  a  tax  is  laid  on  all  quantities  of 
Fungi  presented  for  sale  exceeding  10  lbs.  in  weight.  All  Fuiigi 
brought  into  Bome  are  supervised  by  this  officer,  weighea, 
sesled-up,  and  all  destined  for  that  day*s  consumption  s^  to 
a  central  depdt.  If,  among  the  contents  of  the  baskets  offered 
any  stale,  maggot-eaten,  or  dangerous  specimens  are  found, 
they  are  sent  under  escort,  and  thrown  mto  the  Tiber ;  and 
another  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  law  that  if  any  speci- 
men of  our  edible  Mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris),  is  found, 
it  also  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  river !  So  says  an  unpublished 
letter  of  Professor  Sanguinetti,  "Ispettore  del  Funghi"  at 
Borne.  It  is  certainly  singular  that  the  only  Fungus  which  is 
freely  accepted  in  all  English  kitchens,  and  considered  as  lihe 
sole  common  kind  that  is  honest  and  trustworthy,  and  pos- 
sessed of  no  murderous  properties,  should  be  the  one  uius 
protested  against,  whether  in  a  state  good  or  bad  1 — (jPVvm 
*'  CcuielVa  Popular  Educator  "for  June.) 


BOTAL  GABDENS,  EEW. 

In  the  herbaceous  ground  the  Bheum  officinale,  BaiUoUt  is 
in  flower,  which  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  bloom,  will  perhaps  be  the  most  important  plant  in 
the  garden.  It  is  the  first  time  in  England  that  botanists  have 
been  able  to  examine  the  flowers  on  the  living  plant.  In  Dr. 
Hooker's  "Le  Maout  and  Decaisne,"  we  are  giyenthe  informa- 
tion that  *'  the  botanical  histoiy  of  the  Bhubarb  is  obscure.  In 
the  tenth  century  the  Arabs  received  it  from  the  Chinese,  and 
spread  it  throng  Europe;  but  the  Chinese  only  yaguely  indi- 
cated its  habitat,  and  botanists  have  long  doubted  to  what 
species  it  belongs."  In  notes  by  Dr.  Hooker  we  are  further 
informed  that  Bheum  Bhaponticum  "furnishes  the  English 
medicinal  Bhubarb,  and  is  extensiyely  grown  both  as^ft  mh- 
stitute  for  the  Oriental  and  also  to  adulterate  it.  Within  the 
last  two  [now  about  seven]  years  the  true  Bhubarb  plant  has 
been  introduced  into  France  by  the  Chinese  missionaries  in 
East  Tibet,  and  named  B.  officinale,  Baillon."  It  is  quite  dis- 
tinct bom  eyeiy  known  species  of  Bheum,  and  conspicuously 
by  the  thick  dwarf  stem  developed  aboye  ground,  which  is  the 
part  used  in  medicine.  It  is  hiurdy  and  decidedly  ornamental, 
but,  from  its  early  growth  and  liability  to  be  disfigured  by 
spring  frosts,  will  not  perhaps  be  largely  used  as  a  decoxaliye 
plant,  requiring  even  more  care  than  the  Gunnera. 

Among  the  plants  of  beauty  in  this  departoient  are  Polygonum 
alpinum  (P.  polymorphum),  a  species  of  good  habit,  with  an 
inflorescence  much  like  that  of  Spinea  japonica;  Omphalodes 
liniflora,  a  dwarf  white-flowered  annual  with  glaucous  foliage ; 
Onosma  taurica,  indispensable  to  eyery  collection;  Achillea 
umbeUata,  good  for  its  dense  white  foliage,  but  here  yej^  pret^ 
in  flower ;  HemerocallisDumortieri,  nearly  resembling  H.  minor, 
but  the  flower  is  of  darker  colour  and  the  foliage  less  flaccid, 
it  is  the  better  of  the  two,  though  far  less  frequently  met  with ; 
Delphinium  triste,  more  curious  than  beautiful,  and  for  which 
a  more  suitable  name  could  not  be  foxmd — the  flower  is  almost 
black,  slightly  shaded  with  dingy  yellow.  Lovers  of  the  genua 
Iris  will  flnd  much  to  admire.  Iris  (Xiphion)  lusitanica,  a 
golden  self,  is  now  in  great  beauty;  others  in  flower  are 
I.  variegate,  I.  neglecta,  L  flayesoens,  I.  pallida,  I.  squalans, 
and  I.  sibirica.  They  are  known  under  a  yariety  of  names,  but 
the  last  mentioned  may  always  be  distinguished  by  its  hoUow 
flower  stems ;  it  varies  in  colour  from  a  dirty  white  to  a  deep 
blue.  On  the  adjacent  wall,  worthy  of  note,  are  the  white- 
flowered  Himalayan  Bosa  sericea,  interesting  on  account  of 
its  flowers  with  four  petals,  fiye  and  even  more  are  sometimeB 
to  be  found ;  the  Mexican  Habrothamnus  corymbosus,  bearing 
a  profusion  of  red  flowers;  and  the  light  yellow  Lupinus 
arboreus.  Near  the  Orchid  house  Buddies  globosa  forms  a 
conspicuous  object.  It  is  unique  as  regards  the  globular  heads 
of  orange-coloured  flowers,  is  liable  to  be  cut  down  in  seyere 
winter,  but  a  rapid  grower ;  so  when  killed  plant  again.  It 
was  formerly  referred  to  Sorophulariace»,  but  now  with  groator 
propriety  to  Loganiaoeae. 
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In  tbe  Qrohid  eoUeetion  in  flowar  axe  Enlophia  seripta; 
PlenroihaUis  longiMima,  with  graorfnlly  bending  raeemes  of 
small  yellow  flowers ;  Dendrobimn  Pierardi,  Brasda  Terrnoosa, 
Onddinm  bifoliom,  Epidendrom  aiomationm,  E.  Tirana ,  Gat- 
ileya  Acklandiaa  and  0.  tabola,  Dendrobium  infondibnlnm, 
D.  Beeundnm,  a  onrioiu  speoieB,  the  flowen  of  which  are  amaU 
and  oloaely  arranged  on  tibie  upper  aide  of  the  azii,  they  are 
vink,  the  lip  tipped  with  orange;  and  the  cnriona  green- 
flowered  Aeranthna  arachnitif . 

Then  to  the  rookwork.  Cydlobothra  pnlohella  flrst  claima 
attention ;  it  is  a  dwarf  bolb  with  yellow  drooping  flowers,  the 
"  Qolden  Star  Tulip  of  California ;  **  the  enrions  Soilla  serotina, 
with  long  raoemes  of  ohooolate-ooloored  flowers;  Bazifraga 
Willkomiana,  veiy  distinct  and  beantifol ;  Myoeotis  rapieola, 
one  of  onr  most  elegant  alpine  British  plants;  and  Sednm 
obtosatiun,  with  yellow  flowen,  from  North  America,  a  fine 
apeeiee,  which  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  ont  of  Eew. 

In  the  house  No.  1  is  in  flower  the  Napoleona  imperialis, 
named  after  the  first  Emperor  Napoleon.  It  wonld  be  desir- 
able if  only  for  the  glossy  evergreen  foliage,  bnt  when  studded 
with  its  maroon  and  craam-ooloored  flowers  is  at  onoe  eorioos 
and  beantifal.  Each  flower  somewhat  resembles  a  Bafflesia  in 
miniatcure,  and  I  do  not  think  it  too  fanoifol  to  compare  it 
with  Sea  Anemones.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  the  old  as  well 
as  the  yonng  wood,  and  as  there  are  bads  in  different  stages 
it  will  remain  in  flower  some  time.  The  stmetore  is  very 
anomalous  and  enrions,  and  from  the  absence  of  good  mate- 
rial was  long  a  pnzzle  to  botanists.  With  the  genus  Asteranthos, 
not  in  oultivfition,  it  was  eonstitnted  the  order  Napoleoneas, 
which  is  now  placed  in  the  order  Myrtaceas  as  a  sub-tribe  in 
the  "  Genera  Flantarxun."  It  requires  the  usual  stove  treat- 
ment, with  the  lowest  winter  temperature— about  55*^  Fahr.  A 
few  feet  to  the  right  Theophrasta  Jussieui  is  in  flower;  the 
eomparatiyely  short  racemes  aro  low  down  among  the  long 
leaves.  The  colour  of  the  corolla  is  a  peculiar  combination  of 
yellow  and  violet  black.  Bread  is  prepared  from  the  seed  in 
St.  Domingo.  On  the  lawn  in  front  of  this  house  the  three 
plants  of  Ghamierops  Fortune!  are  each  showing  several  in- 
florescences. 

On  the  African  shelf  in  the  Palm  house  there  is  a  plant  of 
Slum  helenium  (Angelica  bracteata)  from  St.  Helena.  The 
white  flowers  are  pratty.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  of  botanical 
interest.  It "  is  another  instance  of  the  curious  fact  that  herb- 
aceous plants  are  often  represented  by  frutesoent  or  arboraseent 
allies  in  insular  localities.  The  stems  are  eaten  raw  under 
the  name  of  Jellioo."  — (Dr.  Hooker,  *'  Icones  Plantarum.") 
Opposite  the  door,  at  the  south  end,  a  fine  appearance  is  pra- 
sented  by  the  numerous  flowers  of  Mesembryanthemum  spec- 
tabile ;  uiey  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  and  about  2}  inches 
across.  It  is  a  dwarf  species,  and  one  of  the  best.  It  is  here 
planted  on  a  low  strip  of  rookwork. 

In  the  temperate  house  Magnolia  fuseata  is  producing  its 
dalioiously  Melon-scented  fiowers.  ' 


pieturasque  in  outline  than  the  Weeping  Willow,  while  tiie 
shoots  hang  most  gracefully.  It  is  rather  a  slow  grower^  its 
only  fault.  Like  the  normal  form,  it  would  thrive  well  on 
dry  soil. 

BOTAL  HOBTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Wb  remind  onr  readers  that  the  QteaX  Summer  Show  will  be 
held  this  day  and  to-mozxow  (Friday)  at  the  Oardens  at  Sooth 
Kensington.  Then  an  no  less  than  sixty-six  dasses  for 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  of  both  we  antidpato  a  large  and  excel- 
lent dimlay ,  in  addition  to  which  there  will  be  the  great  attsae- 
tion  of  Mr.  A.  Waterer's  Bhododendron  Show.  Owing  to  the 
opening  day  of  the  Exhibition  having  been  shifted  from  the 
usual  one  of  Wednesday  to  Thursday,  in  order  not  to  elash 
with  other  fixtures  of  the  week,  we  are  under  the  neceasity  of 
deferring  until  our  next  issue  the  full  report  which  we  should 
otherwise  have  given. 

OMPHALODES  YEBNA. 

This  fljie  old  plant  has  been  a  favourite  with  me  from  hcfy- 
hood,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Becord's  notioe  of  it.  It  ia 
worthy  of  his  highest  praise,  for  numy  are  its  merits.  It  r»- 
quiree  no  special  eultnre,  thriving  in  ordinary  soil  equally  eat 
in  the  full  bright  sunshine  or  under  the  shade  of  trees.  Onee 
planted  then  is  very  little  danger  of  losing  it,  for  its  spreading 
habit  and  the  freedom  with  which  its  offsets  or  side  growths  are 
produced  have  procured  for  it  the  title  of  the  Creeping  Forget- 
me-not,  small  plants  becoming  dumps  a  foot  or  more  in  dia- 
meter in  a  oouple  of  years.  Such  a  lovely  plant  is  in  its  right 
place  wherever  flowers  will  grow.  It  is  one  of  the  beet  of 
early-flowering  plants  for  the  rock  garden.  It  proves  an  ad- 
mirable associate  for  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  under  the  shade  of 
overhanging  branohes,  along  the  sides  of  wild  wilderness  walks, 
the  intense  blue  trusses  of  tiie  Omphalodes  and  the  pure  white 
Lily  bells  forming  together  such  a  bouquet  as  wiU  bear  thi» 
palm  from  the  choicest  exotics.  Clumps  of  it,  too,  tell  well  in 
vaeant  spaces  among  shrubs  or  to  fringe  the  margins  of  Bho* 
dodendrons.  In  the  spring  garden  it  is  equally  effective,  but 
it  is  found  to  answer  best  for  mixed  beds,  its  flowers  usually 
fading  by  the  end  of  ApriL  Another  especial  merit  must  not 
be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
foroed  into  flower  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  thua  again  be 
brought  into  oontaet  with  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  the  conser- 
vatory.— ^EnWASD  LUOKHUBST. 


MB.  W.  PAUL'S  B0SE8  AT  THE  CBTSTAL  PALACE. 

In  raply  to  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  '*  A.  C," 
permit  me  to  say  that  my  new  Boses  Peach  Blossom,  Diana, 
and  St.  George  were  exhibited  for  several  days  during  my  Boss 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  received  Uie  enoomiums  of 
many  visitors  as  well  as  of  the  press,  both  horticultural  and 
general.  I  am  sura  that  your  correspondent  will  see  on  ra- 
fleetion  that  a  new  and  scarce  Bose  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  present  every  day  over  so  long  a  period.  It  is  also  my 
custom  to  change  many  of  the  varieties  twice  during  the  ex- 
hibition, in  order  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  good  Boses 
may  be  represented.  If  your  correspondent  had  visited  the 
Show  on  tne  days  when  Peadi  Blossom,  Diana,  and  St.  Oeorge 
were  present  I  have  no  doubt,  from  his  keen  and  just  appreda- 
tion  of  many  other  novelties,  that  these  would  have  com- 
manded his  praise.  I  differ  from  him  only  in  respect  to  Fire- 
brand ;  this  novelty  is  fairly  solid,  and  has  the  smoothest  and 
best-shaped  petal,  and  the  most  perfect  outline  of  any  Bose  I 
know.  Your  oorrespondent  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate 
in  overlooking  Star  of  Waltham,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
taken  altogether,  was  the  finest  Bose  in  the  Show.— W.  Paul, 
PauVs  Nurserie$f  WaWiam  Cross. 


Ths  Wzepiko  Sophora  of  Japan. — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  weeping  trees  is  Sophora  japonica  pendula.  When  well 
devdoped,  it  is  attractive  in  winter  or  summer.    It  is  more 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  ahd  SUBUBBAN  GABDENINQ. 

Oockscombe  and  Balsanu, — ^As  the  season  is  fast  approacMii^ 
when  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  thin  the  greenhooie  of  its  customary 
inhabitants,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  inquire  how  you  are  to 
render  it  interesting  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
nothing  looking  worse  than  a  house  intended  for  keeping  plants, 
destitute  of  them  and  filled  with  lumber  during  a  period  or 
the  year  when  the  rest  of  the  domain  is  dothed  in  its  richest- 
loveliness.  Many  will  have  sown  and  potted-off  a  quantity  of 
those  old-fashioned  but  truly  beautiful  plants,  Cockscombs  and 
Balsams.  Those  who  previously  had  not  much  pit  or  frame 
room  to  spare  will  find  this  a  very  suitable  time  to  perform  the 
operation  of  sowing,  so  far  as  late  summer  and  autumn  bloom- 
ing are  concerned.  The  Cockscomb  plants,  as  soon  as  they  eaa 
be  conveniently  handled,  may  be  prioked-out  a  few  inches  apart 
round  the  edge  of  a  6  inch  not,  or  they  may  be  put  singly  mto 
the  smallest  pots,  and  kept  UiereuntU  the  incipient  Cooksoombs 
make  their  appearance,  from  the  form  of  which  you  will  be  en- 
abled to  judge  whether  certain  plants  are  likelv  to  produce  fine 
specimens  or  not.  To  secure  that  object,  after  fixing  upon  tboea 
you  mean  to  retain,  the  plants  must  be  repeatedly  shifted  as  they 
grow  and  always  kept  near  the  glass,  in  order  that  the  sterna 
may  be  short  and  stubby,  and  well  supplied  with  large  leavea 
hanging  over  the  surface  of  the  pot  Tney  like  a  little  bottom 
heat  TmtU  they  are  nearly  fall>grown,  when  they  will  omameni 
for  a  long  period  the  stage  of  tbe  greenhouae.  A  friable  loam  en- 
riched wiui  dried  lumpy  parts  of  decomj>osed  dung,  mixed  wttb 
a  little  silver  sand,  answers  well  for  their  cultivation ;  manure 
water  may  be  given  or  not,  just  as  your  compost  is  defident  of 
or  supplied  with  dung. 

Balsams  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  uiey  do  not,  after  the  first  potting,  require  any 
assistance  from  a  frame,  and  will  grow  freely  in  the  green- 
house ;  the  chief  thing  to  be  attends  to  in  their  management 
being  shifting  repeatedly  before  their  roots  become  matted, 
using  compost  of  a  richer  nature  than  that  employed  for  the 
CookscomD,  equal  portions  of  lumpy  loam  and  two-year-old 
oow  dung  answering  well.     Pick  off  the  flowexa  natil  the 
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plants  haen  Mk^mH  a  good  su»»  allow  Ihoin  abnndanoe  of 
watoTj  are  thorn  plenty  of  aiz  to  keep  them  stubby  and  well 
Bappheci  with  branohes,  and  syringe  tnem  towards  evening  to 
keep  them  clean.  If  yon  suooeed  in  obtaining  stems  at  the 
snzzaoe  of  the  pot  in  thickness  more  like  yoor  wrist  than  Tonr 
finger,  and  well  dastered  with  doable  flowers,  ^oa  will  have 
obtained  floricnltnral  objeots  than  which  few  things  are  more 
strikingly  beantifnl,  or  wnioh  in  such  a  short  time  will  better 
reward  yon  for  yonr  labonr.  Transplanted  oat  of  doors  in  the 
end  of  May,  either  singly  or  in  aronps,  they  will  ornament  the 
flower  garden  ontil  ont  down  by  irosC,  and  possess  a  tlgoor  and 
stabbiness  of  growth  rtanAj  combined  when  grown  ander  c^ass. 
Bussian^  Douhls  Blue,  Treej  and  Neapoliian  Fio^ef*.— -There 
are  few  of  oar  f ahr  friends  to  wliom  a  small  bonqnet  of  these  sweet- 
soented  flowers  is  not  an  agreeaMe  aeqaisitlon  attttng  the  cfiH^ 
months  of  winter  and  the  milder  days  of  spring.  Unlike  fiieir 
near  neifi^boor  the  Heartsease,  which  is  frequently  very  odori- 
ferous sa  well  as  strikingly  oeaatifal  from  the  variety  and 
hannonious  comtnnation  m  its  colours,  the  delightfal  violet, 
like  the  night-smelling  Stock,  presents  but  small  claims  upon 
our  admiration,  so  far  as  our  organs  of  vision  are  concerned,  and, 
like  many  other  objects  d  real  worth  and  usefalness,  it  would 
be  passed  by  unnoticed  in  the  throng  did  not  its  effects  and  its 
powezB  to  please  become  impressed  upon  our  senses  and  sym- 

ethies  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken*  The  Bussian  Violet  is  as 
rdy  sa  our  common  one  that  oheem  with  its  perfume  our 
banlcs  and  hedgerows  in  the  spring;  the  flowers  are  much  the 
same  in  size,  and  single ;  the  fofiage  u  larger  and  more  luxuriant, 
end  it  blooms  rathar  more  profusely  and  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  season.  It,  st  well  as  the  others  I  haye  mentioned,  will 
flourisli  in  rather  a  stiff  soil,  provided  tiiera  be  plenty  of  arain- 
sge  and  no  stagnant  water  about  the  roots.  If  planted  in  light 
sandy  soil  all  the  sorts  are  apt  to  grow  too  much  to  foliage, 
and  to  produce  less  of  bloom,  it  may  be  nlentifnlly  propagated 
by  seeds  at  an  earlier  period,  and  by  dividing  the  shoots  or  by 
runners  now.  They  wul  flower  better  if  the  rows  or  beds  are 
renewed  every  seeond  year.  A  bed  planted  so  as  to  have  the 
protection  ol  a  frafeie,  and  the  addition  of  mats  in  cold  weather, 
will  yield  abundaatiy  tf  the  winter.  In  mild  winters,  such  as 
we  have  lately  had,  the  plants  will  produce  plentifully  at  the 
bottom  of  a  south,  east,  or  west  wall,  or  below  a  hedge  or  paling 
with  a  good  aspect.  The  Double  Blue  Violet  delights  in  a  deep 
loamy  soil  well  drained.  In  such  circumstances  the  flowers  are 
very  large  and  sweet;  it  will  flourish  on  the  same  ground  for 
years,  the  plants  increasinff  in  size,  and  producing  flowers  from 
the  older  and  younger  parH.  To  have  them  in  perfection  it 
should  be  fresn  |iuitea  eveiy  two  or  three  years.  Except  in 
very  mild  seasons  very  littte  can  be  done  with  it  in  winter,  for 
though  the  plants  may  be  forwarded  by  havinc  a  frame  placed 
over  them,  they  do  not  like  anything  approaching  to  artificial 
f  ordog,  and  eveh  when  obtained  by  extra  ooaxing  the  flowers 
do  not  seem  to  yield  iibfflx  natural  odour.  The  Iree  Violet  is 
also  a  double  blue,  but  the  flower  is  rounder  and  smaller,  and 
the  foliage  too  is  smaller  than  the  common  garden  variety.  I 
once  thought  they  were  both  the  same  thing  under  different 
circumstances,  but  I  find  that  the  habits  and  properties  of 
the  two  are  rather  different.  It  will  stand  a  slicht  desree  of 
forcing,  and,  if  kept  in  pots  on  the  front  shelf  of  an  oroinary 
greenhouse,  it  will  fqrnish  abundance  ef  blossom  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  Neapolitan  Violet  will  always  maintain  its  place  sa  a 
general  favourite.  It  does  but  little  p;ood  when  unprotected 
out  of  doors  unless  in  very  sheltraed  situations,  and  eyon  then 
it  win  not  flower  well  until  the  spring  months.  To  grow  them 
in  a  bed  under  glass  use  a  pit  considerably  elevated  above  the 
ffround,  or  make-up  a  bed  for  a  frame  in  the  following  manner 
m  the  beginning  of  September :— Put  down  a  layer  of  18  inches 
or  2  feet  of  blocks  of  wood,  faggots,  brickbats,  &o.,  which  will 
not  only  insure  perfect  drainage/but  enable  you  to  have  a  little 
heat  below  your  plants  in  winter  by  means  of  a  lining.  Place 
above  this  a  slight  hotbed  of  about  a  foot  in  thickness  of  half- 
decomposed  dung,  and  then  a  sufficient  layer  of  mellow  maiden 
loam  in  rather  a  dry  state.  The  use  of  the  dung  is  to  throw  a 
littie  extra  heat  into  the  loam  in  order  to  cause  the  plants  to 
root  freely.  Take-up  the  plants  with  good  balls ;  and  as  you  do 
not  wish  to  grow  them  but  to  bloom  them,  plaoe  in  a  row  across 
the  bed  just  so  thickly  that  tikeydo  not  touch  each  other ;  water 
each  row  at  the  bottom  as  you  proceed,  and  then  cover-up  with 
the  dry  soil,  which  will  prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture,  and 
keep  tiie  atmosphere  of  the  frame  diy.  To  insure  this  more 
effectually,  and  to  also  prevent  the  ravages  of  slugs,  &c.,  strew 
over  the  suriace  of  the  bed  several  times  during  ^e  winter  dry 
charcoal  dost,  burnt  earthy  sand,  Sso.;  and  by  attending  to  their 
wants,  by  jaoicious  air-giving,  watering,  &o.,  you  wiU  be  well 
rewarded.    General  directions  as  last  week.— w.  Kbanz. 


OOLLBOTINa  OINOHONA  BABE. 

This  most  valuable  medicine  has  acquired  more  than  even 
its  former  interest  from  the  suooess  attending  its  cultivation 


in  India.  So  great  has  been  that  snceees  that  the  bark  has 
become  one  of  the  important  exports  of  Hindoetan.  The  tree 
is  the  Cinchona  Galisaya;  our  engraving  is  from  a  Freneih 
work,  and  the  description  is  from  M.  ]^guier*s  "Vegetable 
World." 

**  The  mode  of  proeuring  this  invaluable  febrifuge  is  interest- 
ing, and  has  been  recorded  in  the  following  notes.  '  About 
the  end  of  June,  1847,*  says  Mr.  Weddell,  '  I  set  out  to  walk 
to  the  provjnee  of  Casabaya.  This  province  is  divided  by  the 
Oordifieras  into  two  distinet  regions ;  the  one  forming  table- 
lands, the  other  eomprehending  a  long  series  of  parallel  vaUeys. 
....  These  valleys  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  Peruvian 
bark.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  all  the  treasures 
of  vegetation  buried  in  these  vast  solitudes.  The  thirst  for 
gold  formerly  peopled  them,  but  the  wilderness  has  resumed 
its  empire,  and  the  axe  of  the  casoarillero  aXont  hitaku  its 
silence  now. 

«*  *  The  name  of  casoarillero  if  given  to  those  men  who  oat 
the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  woods ;  .they  are  brought  up  to  this 
occupation  from  their  childhood,  and  instinctivelv,  as  one 
might  say,  th^  find  their  way  to  the  centre  of  the  forest, 
through  almost  inextricable  labyrinths,  as  if  the  horizon  were 
open  before  them. 

** '  These  oascarilleros  do  not  gather  the  Peruvian  bark  for 
their  own  profit ;  generally  they  are  enrolled  in  the  service  of 
some  tradesman  or  small  company,  who  send  a  sort  of  over- 
seer .to  superintend  their  labour.  Having  fixed  upon  a  portion 
of  the  forest  favourable  to  their  purpose,  the  party  proceed  to 
make  roads  to  the  point  which  is  to  be  the  centre  of  their 
operations.  From  this  time,  every  part  of  tiie  forest — a  view 
of  which  is  commanded  by  the  new  pathway — becomes  pro- 
visionally the  property  of  the  party,  and  no  other  oascarilleros 
dare  work  it. 

**  *  The  overseer  having  established  his  camp,  proceeds  to 
build  a  hangar,  or  wooden  hut,  in  which  he  csn  shelter  himself 
and  store  his  provisions ;  and  if  their  stay  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
longed, he  does  not  hesitate  to  sow  Maize  and  vegetables  for  the 
use  of  the  party ;  the  oascarilleros,  in  the  meantime,  wandering 
over  the  forest  one  by  one,  or  in  sxnall  bands,  each  enveloped  in 
IfiB  poncho,  with  provisions  for  several  days,  and  the  blankets 
which  constitute  ttieir  beds.  They  range  tiie  forest,  axe  or  knife 
in  hand,  to  dear  awigr  the  innumerable  obstacles  which  arrest 
their  progress  at  every  step ;  for  the  casoarillero  is  exposed  to 
dangers  which  often  endanger  his  life.  The  forests  are  rarely 
composed  entirely  of  Ginchonia ;  but  these  shrubs  form  groups 
more  or  less  numerous,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest ;  sometimes — and  this  is  commonly  the  ease— 
they  are  completely  isolated,  If  the  position  be  favourable,  a 
glance  at  the  branches,  a  sUght  display  of  colour  peculiar  to 
the  leaves — a  particular  colouring  of  these  same  organs — ^the 
aspect  produced  1^  a  large  mass  of  inflorescence,  reveflJs  the 
branch  of  the  manehas,  as  the  Peruvians  term  the  tree,  at  a 
great  distance.  In  other  circumstances  he  must  content  him- 
self with  an  inspection  of  the  trunk,  in  which  the  outer  layer 
of  bark — ^the  fallen  leaves,  even — are  sufficient  to  make  known 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  object  of  their  search.  Having 
marked  the  group,  they  begin  operations  by  felling  the  tree 
with  the  axe  a  littie  above  the  root,  taking  qare,  in  order  to 
lose  none  of  the  bark,  to  bare  it  at  the  place  where  the  axe  is 
to  be  laid ;  and  as  the  thickest  part  is  surrounded  by  the  largest 
quantity  of  bark,  and  is  consequently  the  most  profitable,  it  is 
usual  to  dig  out  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  trunk,  so  that  the 
barking  should  be  complete. 

"  '  The  Cinchona  is  sometimes  completely  surrounded,  as  in 
a  pit,  with  Uanes,  which  shoot  from  tree  to  tree. 

'*  *  I  remember  having  cut  down  a  large  tree,  hoping  to  get 
the  fiow6rs,but  after  having  knocked  down  three  neighbouring 
trees,  it  still  nmained  standing,  supported  in  that  position  by 
the  Hanea,  iMAt  were  wound  round  its  branches,  supporting 
it  as  if  wrapped  in  a  shroud.  When,  at  last,  the  tree  fdls, 
outer  bark  is  gathered  by  means  of  a  wooden  mallet,  or  the 
back  of  an  axe.  The  part  thus  stripped  is  then  brushed,  and 
divided  throughout  by  uniform  incisions.  The  bark  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  trunk  by  means  of  a  knife,  with  the  point  of 
which  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  raised.  The  bark  of  the 
branches  is  separated  much  as  that  of  the  trunk.  The  details 
of  dressing  the  bark  vary  a  little  in  the  two  cases;  in  fast,  the 
thionsr  plates  of  the  bark  of  the  branches,  whieh  make  the 
rolled  quinine,  oaUed  eaimao,  are  merely  exposed  to  the  sun, 
when  they  take  of  themselves  the  desired  form,  which  is  that 
of  a  hollow  cylinder;  but  those  which  are  the  piodnoe  of  tha 
trunk,  and  constitute  the  ordinary  bark,  wliieh  is  oaUed  tabla. 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTIODLTtlBB  AKD  OOTIAOE  QABDBHBB. 


._ _  _..,  .  j1  tha  otben.    AftetOuir 

fint  ezpoaoi*  io  (hs  tan,  the  iquarsB  are  diaposad  oat  on  the 
top  al  (hs  othsr,  jiut  like  the  planke  of  deal  in  a  tunber-yud, 
and  an  ki^t  lejel  b7  meaiu  ot  benrj  veigbtB  laid  on  the  pile. 


The  next  d»7  the  ■qnam  of  baA  are  p«t  bask  again  in  tha 
ran  (or  a  ibort  wliile,  then  back  again  into  the  pran,  and  loae. 
In  thii  state  ihej  are  left  at  lart. 

" '  Bnt  tha  work  of  the  eaaDarillen]  la  not  nearly  fluiabed, 
eren  vhco  the  preparation  of  (be  bark  iaorer ;  bia  ipoil  hM  to 


beeomieTedtottaeeamp.  mtbaheaTjloadnponhisibonlder, 
lie  hat  to  retraes  tha  intrieate  pathi  that  he  traTsned  with 
diffleoltr  withoot  hla  burden.  I  have  eeen  more  than  one 
diatriat  vhme  the  bark  had  to  be  earned  throng  the  wood 

'"teen  or  twantr  daja — it  ia  diffien"  ' ""'"  *■ 

a  ean^be  pcoparir  raamiientod. 


" '  The  ears  of  paeUng  the  bark,  whioh  derolvee  npon  tha 
□veneer,  ia  no  nnimportant  part  of  the  labonr.  He  anao^aa 
the  different  Joada,  aa  the  ontten  briog  them  into  the  eamp, 
in  pareela,  whioh  are  eewn  vp  in  voollen-eaovaa  paaking.' 

"  In  thia  aondition  the  balaa  are  traniported  on  tha  baoka  of 
men,  aiMt,  or  mnlea,  to  the  town  depAta,  irh«e  Ut^r  an  pad«d 
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la  eoppar,  in  whicb  lUte  tb*;  Mtqnln  ft  gtMt  tolidity.  WhBn 
irj  they  an  ullad  nroai,  and  In  thia  eondiUon  tW  Tsaoh 
Europe.  Our  plate  rapiwenU  the  hBireatiDg  of  tbe  bark  of 
Um  CiiMhonft  in  tha  manner  doMiibed  in  a  FeniTUUi  fomt." 


lAKTHUKIUlC    SOHEBZZBIANUM    WILLIAIIBII 
ASD  A.  FLORIBUNDUM. 
Hi  Miaiiiitwiee  irith  th«  nonnal  rtate  of  A.  Baherzcrianiun 
date*  bade  te  ite  flnt  dt^i  in  Bnrope ;  linoe  then  I  haTe  been 
lo  modi  miisd-sp  with  it  in  mj  evtrjittj  life,  that  I  look 
npon  tt  with  M 
maah  isteceit  at 
libooUwanlta 
ehfldof  my 


it  ii  not,  the  «^ 
li»  of  iutrodu- 
log  it  btlng  dna 
to  nv  ■adi-ii»> 
■peotai   Umd 

land,  now  Inipee- 
tot  of  the  Boyal 

OTer,  and  it  mmt 
behigh^gnlify- 
Ing  to  And  one- 
mU  tka  intro- 
iaotx  at  KM*  - 
giand  plant. 


plant-lovan ;  bat  faowerei  grown,  and  whsrarer  aaeii,  it  will  b« 
a  Kcand  aeqnliition  to  oni  oolleetiani. 

I  hSTB  had  ibe  pleanira  of  aiiiiiiiii    thii  varied  in  flower 

■sTBral  tinua  daring  the  part  twelve  monthi ;  and  ai  I  find 

TOT  iDull  plante  prodnee  larger  ipathea  that  the  flnt  planti 

of  Uie  ieatlet  one  did  when  it  fliet  flowered  in  this  oonotij, 

J  leel  eonfident  that  we  ahall  in  the  eonne  of  a  few  yean  have 

these  two  ahanning  plante  exhibited  in  pun. — Euxbio  Csaci. 

[Mr.  WiHiamt  hu  alio  another  new  Anthniinm,  of  which 

the  apatbe  ia  alio  white — viz..  A.  Boribandiun,  a  tpetnea  intro- 

daoed  It  M.  C.  PaUn  (rom  New  Grenada.    Mr.  Willianu,  to 

whom  wB  are  in. 

debted    loi    the 

aoeompanying  il- 

laibaUon,    woa 

deooribealt: — 

"TUeiaahand- 

lome  eompaot- 

growing     plant, 

whioh^onaeiMont 

ofitewondeitollj 

protoae-UoonuDg 


fail  to  TMom- 
menditaeUtoall 
loten  of  plante. 
Tbe  leavaa  an  al- 
ternate and  aome- 


:x 


maoh  eiup^tuAvu 
at  Bnt  with  the 
A.  Beheraeria- 
unm,  for  it  waa 
very  anuU.  The 
flntipatheiAiab 
.  ^»ened  In  this 
oonntry  waa  nn- 
dsr  my  eare,  a 
notice  of  which  I 
Mnt  yon  i 
eleven  ysai 

plante  have  gain- 
ed atrength  their 
baaatiaah*ve  de- 
veloped, nntil  at 
the  preeent  time 
it  Btandi  in  the 
front  rank  ot  or- 
namentel     ftove 


aQltivBtion,eitber 
for  luMne  deeora- 
tion  or  eihlU&m 
pnrpoeea,  whilit 
the  fact  of  ite  larting  iereral  rnonthi  in  foil  beaaty  addi  ma- 
terially to  ite  value. 

It  waa  not  the  typieal  plant,  however,  to  which  Iparticnlariy 
wiihed  to  direct  the  attentiou  of  my  nader*  when  I  eom- 
MMnecd  these  ramaila,  bnt  to  a  eplendid  companion  whioh  haa 
been  fOnnd  for  it  in  the  ihapeol  a  white  variety.  This  beaatital 
form  ianamed  after  Ur.  B.  8.  Wilhanu,  of  the  Tietoria  Nursery, 
Upper  Hollow^,  who  ii  ofhring  it  this  season  for  the  flnt 
time.  Tbe  plant  in  qaestUm,  in  growth  and  habit  diifsn  in 
no  reepeet  bom  the  original  fwm,  bat  instead  of  the  spathe 
being  MlUant  SMrlet,  ft  is  soft  Ivoiy-whito  with  a  bright 
lamoa-eoloated  apadix.  Indeed,  this  white  vaiia^  will  be  to 
A.  Soheraeriannm  ]nat  iriiat  the  white  Lapagetia  li  to  L.  roeaa. 
Z  ahoDld  advise  amitoon  who  do  not  with  to  use  their  plante 
for  exhiUtion  parposes,  to  pnt  the  two  jdante  into  one  pot, 
and  let  tluaa  interadngle  their  growths ;  the  effect  thna  pro- 
daoed  by  the  ecmtrast  i^  Uia  scarlet  and  white  spatbes  woold 


in  shape,  Bap- 
potted  upon 
ahwt-winged  pe- 
tioles; they  are 
dark  green  in  00- 
lou,  ornamented 
with  a  ecaitral 
■trip*  ol  white; 


mented  with  a 
beaatifnt  pore 
white  spathe, 

long  in  fail  beau- 
ty, and  affords  a 
■fdendid  oontraat 
to  Uw  rich  green 
of  ite  foliage."] 


KIC*  Sbbdb.— I 
have  heard  many 
oomplainta  of 
these  seeds  being 
SQoh  a  length  of 
time  in  vegetat- 
ing. 


say  it  is  twelve  or 
eighteen  months.  I  aowed  some  seed  in  a  pan  on  the  Ist  ot 
Hay,  and  OD  the  14th  there  were  haadreds  of  seedlings  op.— 
QnoBQS  BxBBi,  The  Ftnu  Nuriery ,  Ipmiich. 


DOINGS  07  THE  ZiAST  AND  FBBSENT  WEEKS. 
It  woold  ba  very  Interaaldng  to  as  If  we  eoold  get  the  r^ntaU 
gaoged  three  or  toor  miles  north,  and  the  same  distano*  south, 
of  ntord.  In  all  prolwbility  there  would  be  a  difler*noe  of 
several  inch**  during  the  year.  The  Thames  valley  and  the 
Eentlsli  hills  on  the  one  hand,  and  BpplnK  Forest  on  the  other, 
oiler  an  attnoUon  to  the  clouds.    On  'WutHonday 


lali 


)  separately,  i 


,  indeed,  will  the  mqoriiy  o 


papen  neit  day  ot  Uie  pUgbt  of  the  noiway-maaen  on  fiamp- 
itead  Heath  and  other  places,  owing  to  the  tomnte  of  rain,  bat 
not  even  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inoh  feU  on  oar  thin^  ground 
waiting  to  reoaive  it.  Nooe  has  fallen  as  yet,  and  it  haa  been 
ncoessary  to  commence  watering  in  earnest.  To  Bteawbetr; 
beds  and  quarters  ot  Oaaliflower  plaate  soffloient  water  was 
given  to  soak  the  ground  to  a  good  depth— no  danger  ot  applying 
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too  mnoh  on  a  light  graTally  soil  like  onn.  The  days  have  been 
cloudy,  bo  that  what  water  was  applied  did  not  evaporate 
rapidly ;  but  to  save  as  much  of  this  as  possible,  a  malching  of 
light  rotied  manure  was  applied  to  the  whole  snrfaoe  afterwards. 
The  earliest  Potatoes  on  the  wall  border  had  been  constantly 
checked  by  cold  frostv  nights,  and  the  oontinned  drought  has 
made  bad  worse ;  the  haulm  seems  to  have  stopped  growing,  so 
that  the  crop  will  be  of  the  poorest.  Early  Peas  woula  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  soaking  of  water :  but  this  must  not  be 
ai>plied  with  force  to  the  base  of  the  haulm,  otherwise  the  plants 
will  be  injured.  A  good  plan  is  to  draw  a  drill  on  each  side  of 
the  row,  and  fill  it  two  or  three  times  with  water. 

We  made  another  sowing  of  Peas,  Our  pUm  is  to  sow  early, 
medium,  and  late  at  the  same  time,  which  gives  a  succession. 
Some  persons  do  not  care  to  have  all  Marrow  Peas  in  tiie 
summer,  in  which  case  Supreme  should  be  included ;  but  where 
Marrows  are  preferred,  a  good  succession  will  be  G-.  F.  Wilson, 
Yeitch's  Perfection,  and  Omega.  The  last-named  is  one  of 
"Mi,  Lazton's  hybrids,  and  is  a  great  acquisition ;  it  is  very  dis- 
tinct in  character,  and  withal  the  latest  Pea  in  cultivation.  It 
may  not  be  so  in  a  year  or  two,  as  Alpha  has  certainly  been 
superseded  by  William  I.,  which  is  a  hardier,  earlier,  and  alto- 
gether a  better-looking  Pea.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that 
thpre  U  no  advantage  in  trying  for  vezy  late  Peas,  as  the  longer 
ume  that  the  pods  take  to  arrive  at  a  fit  state  for  picking,  so 
much  the  longer  is  the  ground  occupied  with  tiie  plants. 

FBUIT  AND  FOBCnra  HOUSES. 

JPine  Apples, — ^In  the  early  fruiting  house,  where  the  supply 
of  ripe  fmit  is  eaual  to  the  demand,  and  where  a  number  of 
fruits  are  anproaching  the  ripening  stage,  the  house  may  be  kept 
cool  and  the  atmosphere  moderately  dry.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  the  best  way,  as  well  as  the  most  convenient,  to 
adopt  with  ripe  fruit  is  to  cut  it,  and  bane  it  stalk-uppermost 
in  a  oool  room,  where,  if  well  ripened,  it  will  keep  in  good  con- 
dition for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  fmit  will  be  of  excellent 
quality,  and  will  keep  all  the  better  after  being  cut,  if  it  is 
ripenea  in  a  somewhat  dry  atmosphere  and  a  not-too-high  night 
temperature.  We  require  a  much  larger  number  of  suckers 
this  year,  and  pre  potting-up  all  of  them  as  soon  as  they  become 
saffldenuy  large.  There  is  no  need  to  practise,  as  some  do,  lay- 
ing suckers  out  to  dry  in  the  house  before  potting  them.  Pot  at 
once,  the  smallest  suckers  in  6-inch  pots,  and  the  larger  in  7  and 
8-inch ;  place  them  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  but  do  not  give  any 
water  until  the  second  week  after  i>otting. 

MelofU  and  Cucumbers. — Clouds  of  aphides  have  from  time 
to  time  multiplied  on  the  Melon  plants  both  thU  and  last  season. 
In  all  our  previous  experience  we  never  had  seen  the  Melon 
plants  attacked  so  persistently.  The  Melon  succeeds  best  in  a 
clayey  loam,  and  tms  we  have  not  be«i  able  to  obtain  at  all  of 
the  character  we  would  like,  nor  have  the  plants  been  so  robust 
in  growth  in  the  light  loose  loam.  Under  such  circumstances, 
not  only  Melons  but  any  other  class  of  plants  readily  become  a 
prey  to  insect  pests.  The  fruit  is  now  ripening,  the  earliest 
being  Gilbert's  improved  Victory  of  Bath.  This  sets  and  swells- 
eff  its  fruit  well.  Bead's  Scarlet-flesh  promised  to  be  the  best 
of  its  class  as  te  flavour  and  appearance.  It  was  far  ahead  of 
Scarlet  CHm,  but  with  us  it  is  the  worst  setter,  and  after  the 
fruit  has  swelled  as  large  as  a  duck's  egg,  it  would  drop  off. 
Though  a  very  large  number  of  flowers  were  impregnated,  only 
one  fruit  has  swelled  to  a  large  size,  and  the  pluits,  notwith- 
standing being  the  strongest  and  healthiest  at  first,  are  not  so 
now.  Scarlet  Gem  is  a  nee-setting  sort,  and  when  well  grown 
the  fruit  is  quite  large  enough,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  crack, 
which  is  an  objectionable  feature.  This  may,  however,  be  re- 
medied by  allowing  the  plants  to  become  rather  dry  at  the 
roots,  airing  the  house  freely,  and  having  a  dry  atmosphere. 


Cuoumben  are  kept  growing  freely,  and  three  or  four  plants 
upply  us  with  plenty  of  fruit, 
only  half  the  border  was  made-np ;  the  other  portion  has  now 


supply  us  with  plenty  of  fruit.    When  the  pUmts  were  put  out 


been  done,  using  a  rather  rich  compost  for  this  purpose.  Syring- 
ing freely  serves  to  keep  them  clean  and  in  healthy  growth. 

Orchard  Houac-'li  the  trees  are  in  pots,  as  with  us,  abundant 
supplies  of  water  are  of  the  greatest  importance  at  present.  A 
tree  that  has  suffered  two  or  three  times  from  lack  of  the  neces- 
sary element,  will  do  little  more  good  that  season.  Trees  planted 
out  must  be  well  attended  to,  but  those  in  pots  require  un- 
remitting attention.  Pinching  .and  thinning-out  the  young 
growths  must  now  be  attended  to ;  we  are  careful  to  stop  those 
near  the  top  of  the  trees  first,  and  those  near  the  base  a  few 
days  or  a  week  later.  It  is  also  a  great  mistake  to  allow  the 
growths  to  become  crowded  and  then  to  thin  them  out  when 
the  wood  is  pretty  well  ripened.  There  must  be  ample  room 
amongst  the  trees,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  be  wanting  in  colour 
and  be  badly  flavoured. 

Strawberries  on  the  shelves  are  now  ripening,  and  it  is  neces- 
sar3r  to  be  careful  when  syringing  the  trees  not  to  allow  the 
engine  to  play  upon  the  ripenins  fruit.  Many  fruits  rot-off  just 
before  they  npen,  owing  to  the  damp  atmosphere.  All  that  we 
can  do  is  to  withhold  syringing  altogether  on  dull  cold  days; 
and  even  la  fine  weather  the  morning  is  the  best  time  to  use 


the  en^ne  with  a  liberal  hand.  We  have  gone  over  the  trees 
and  thinned  the  fruit  for  the  last  time.  With  the  pot  trees 
tiiere  is  no  duiger  of  the  fruit  dropping-off  during  the  stoaing 
period,  and  to  leave  more  than  the  ultimate  number  will  only 
task  the  energies  of  the  trees. 

OBEEMHOUSE  AND  CONSEBVATOBT. 

Owing  to  the  drying  hot  winds  plants  are  no  sooner  in  fall 
beauty  than  the  flowers  lose  their  brilliant  colours  and  fade  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  as  nothhig  looks  worse  than  withered  flowers 
and  decaying  leaves,  the  plants  require  to  be  looked  over  twice 
a-week.  Potted  some  hardwooded  plants  which  had  been 
allowed  to  become  root-bound:  they  were  well  watered  pre* 
viously,  then  the  sides  of  the  balls  were  jacked  round  with  a 
pointed  stick,  and  the  fresh  compost  was  rammed-in  firmly  with 
a  wooden  rammer.  It  is  a  recognised  fact  that  certain  plants 
succeed  better  some  seasons  than  they  do  in  others,  and  even 
some  flowers  of  the  same  species  may  be  only  thiru-rate  this 
year,  and  super-excellent  in  1875.  Hjracinth-growers  are  awtre 
of  it.  The  iU>se,  Auricula,  Dahlia,  and  Chrysanthemum  are  all 
affected  by  the  changing  seasons.  Human  beings  are  not  con- 
stituted tJSke,  and  there  is  quite  as  much  distinctiveneat 
amongst  varieties  of  the  same  species  of  plants.  A  knowledge 
of  this  fact  is  essential  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  any 
flower  or  fruit.  Stage  Pelargoniums  and  Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations  have  been  especially  brilliant  this  year  ^  the  recently- 
introduced  varieties  are  also  richer  in  their  markings,  and  men 
highly  coloured  and  of  superior  form  to  those  sent  oat  lome 
years  ago. 

Boses  that  have  been  kept  under  glass  and  without  any  forcing 
are  now  at  tiieir  best.  Miidew  has  oeen  very  troublesome  to  ns, 
and  very  frequent  dustings  with  flowers  of  sulphur  have  been 
necessary  to  check  it.  The  worm  that  attaon  the  bail  and 
tender  leaves  has  been  hand-pioked,  and  green  fly  destroyed 
with  tobacco  smoke.  With  Boses,  as  with  PelargoninmB,  im- 
provement in  colour,  form  of  the  flowers,  and  nabit  of  Uie 
1>lants  has  been  more  rapid  than  some  writers  on  these  matten 
ead  their  readers  to  believe.  Teas  and  Hybrid  PezpetnalB  ure 
the  most  populkr,  and  deservedly  so.  There  are  not  yet  many 
highly-coloured  flowers  of  the  former.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful,  as  well  as  free- flowering,  is  the  new  viriety 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  named  Duchess  of  Edinbmgfa;  it 
is  not  quite  crimson,  but  is  a  move  in  that  direotion,  aaa  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  forerunner  of  briUiant-ooloored  Teis.  Be- 
moved  Hybrid  Perpetuals  outside  when  the  fiowen  faded.  Teas 
are  best  under  glass,  but  must  not  be  smothered  with  ether 
plants.— J.  Douglas. 

PROVINCIAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  BXHIBmONS. 
[Sbobbtabixb  win  oblige  na  by  informing  ns  of  the  dates  on 
whloh  exhibitions  axe  to  be  held.  iUthoagh  wo  oannot  report 
them  folly,  we  shall  readily  note  anything  eepeeially  eXMllsnt, 
and  we  whdi  for  infonnatlui  on  aneh  spedaUties  to  be  sent 
to  ns.] 
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TBADE  OATALOGUE  BECEIVED. 

Thomas  Sampson,  Preston  Boad,  YwmL— Catalogue  of  Bed- 
ding  Plants,  rf*c.        

•TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  It  is  partionlarly  requested  that  no  eommnnioaition  be  i^* 
dreesed  privately  to  either  of  the  Editon  of  this  Jooxd^ 
All  eonespondenoe  shonld  be  dizeoted  either  to  **W 
Editors,"  or  to  ••  The  Publisher."  Oroat  delay oflflo  vtt» 
mhsD.  this  rule  is  departed  from. 

Gozrespondente  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  ahiot  quesb<»> 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poidtiy  and  Be»  {nii^ 
jects,  and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or^^ 

Suesiions  at  onoe.     All  articles  intended  lor  hissrttoD 
honld  be  written  on  one  aide  of  the  paper  only. 
We  also  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  o|nr 
oozrespondents,  as  domg  so  Bubjeota  them  to  imjiutifi*^ie 
trouble  and  expense. 

PsLATS  (IT.  Brawn).— Yen  rvj  improperly  eddzeesed  yoor  !•***•  •??'SJ 
eighteen  poetege  stamps,  to  Dr.  Hogg  instead  of  to  **  The  T^SzlTf^AMt 
oonseqnenoe  Is  it  has  been  sent  after  him  to  Xtaly,  and  n^^iineavtPviMMv" 
of  U.  tot  postage.    AU  each  letters  ought  to  be  addressed  to  «The  PoWU"'' 
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V^Asnso  Boos  job  Bxbibrxoii  (7.  E.),^Th&y  f  not  tnfaMd  on  wirt 
In  ft  ^bfaolv  fom,  but  In  the  boah  form  with  itioks  kuiing  ootwudi,  to 
irbkiki  Um  bnnah«8  u«  tied  m  m  to  exhibit  the  flowen  end  foliege  freely. 

Buds  of  Bora  Tibbi  Fborid  (J.  J.).— If  thebads  ere  maeh  ixijtured  prane 
beek  bj  ell  meene.  BoMe  will  stand  tote  pruning  better  then  it  genemUy 
tmegined,  end  it  viU  moet  pirobebly  xepevTDa  to  do  so.  All  Bose  bode  thel 
look  flet  OB  the  top,  dlsookmred,  or  onhMdthy,  diouldbe  ent  ofi. 

Plaht  GAns  (A.  a.  (7.).— We  know  of  none  exeept  thoee  mede  by  Hr. 
Gnj,  whoee  edTertisement  is  in  our  Jooznel. 

ICTOsons  AuzooLA  (O.  S.).— The  spedmen  is  that  ipedes. 

Boss  MmuMMD  (B.  Jfai<IaiuI).— The  Bote  Is  not  Isabelto  Ony,  but  more 
Bke  Le  Biehe,  tbooj^  not  soAelently  tinged  with  flesh  in  the  centre.  If, 
however,  on  e  tall  standard  with  «hort  growth,  it  might  belA  Biehe.  The 
foliage  and  ihape  of  the  bad  are  like  it,  bat  it  is  difflealt  to  name  Boees  for 
eertain  wlthoat  seeing  them  when  growing. 

Okub— B*a— Plamt  (B.  J,  G.).— The  grab  that  beneath  the  soifaee  of  the 
ioa  gnawed  and  destroyed  yoar  Lobelias  is  ealled  by  gardeners  the  **  Leather- 
Jaeket."  It  is  the  larra  of  the  Daddy-longtogs,  Tipola  oleraeea.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  stir  the  earth  8  or  8  inehes  deep  roond  eeeh  ^ant  with  a  knife, 
and  destroy  the  gnibe  thus  foand.  The  beee  which  haTS  a  nest  near  the 
Neetaiine  roots  will  not  injore  it.  The  plant  eannot  be  identlfled  without  a 
flower  behig  seen. 

Gjuns  SoALDKo  (J.  Hark).— The  skin  of  the  berries  is  scalded— that  is, 
iajared  by  the  son  sUning  on  them  powerfnlly  before  thedewapm  them  had 
been  dried  off  by  good  Tcntilation. 

Bomn  BMATaa  Watxb  m  Sttpplt  Ciitbrii  (Wm.  4 ).— Yoor  note,  also 
■ssMons,  do  not  show  so  elearly  as  we  eoald  hsTC  wished  where  the  supply 
pipe  is  eonneeted  with  the  pipes  or  boiler.  Ton  show  two  sections,  and  naTe 
nferenees  at  foot  which  apply  to  both.  In  the  upper  aeetion  it  is  wrong  to 
hare  1,  the  sir  pipe,  on  the  loweet  pipe  at  the  angle  of  ttie  retam,  for  there 
will  not  be  any  ur  there,  bat  the  air  wUl  xiie  to  S,  where  yoa  have  the  supply 
vhie ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  water  boiling  in  the  supply  oistom,  that 
being  the  highset  point,  and  where  the  air  pipe  should  have  been,  taking  It 

2  higher  then  the  supply  dstem.  In  the  second  or  lower  section— 1,  the 
pipe  Is  right,  but  8  the  supply  pipe  wrong,  as  it  ought  to  hsTe  been  on 
the  retom  pipe  as  near  to  the  boiler  as  prsctioable,  and  at  its  lowest  point 
Just  before  entering  the  boiler. 

Bid  Sfidbb  {A  Conttani  Beader).— This  pest  spins  a  web  whidh  is  easUy 
detected  by  the  naked  «re,  and  the  animato  may  be  eeen  aoti?ely  running  to 
and  fro  along  the  threads. 

MrmomsMA.  marmorata  (JdMi).— The  JEthionemas  are  rock  plants,  suo- 
eeedlng  in  loam  and  peat  with  limestone  intermixed,  but  the  particular 
species  you  mention  we  do  not  know. 

BncBKTLT-FLANTBD  YiHKS  (J.  ^.).— Having  stopped  at  the  sixth  leaf  two 
of  the  shoots,  which  we  presume  are  trained  as  side  shoots  for  spurs,  they 
will  not  require  fuxthv  ehortening  until  antnmn,  but  from  them  will  arlae 
laienls;  those  fkom  the  lowest  two  leaves,  if  any,  should  be  stopped  at  the 
flrst  Isaf,  and  those  from  all  but  the  upper  leaf  rubbed  off ;  that  from  the 
uppermoet  to  be  etopped  at  the  first  leu,  and  eo  on  for  each  succeeding 
nowth.  The  leading  shoot  or  cane  should  be  taken  up  without  stopping  to 
the  top  of  the  house.  The  toterals  for  half  way  up  the  cane  should  not  be 
stopped  antU  the  third  leaf,  and  at  the  upper  pert  of  the  cane  stop  to  one 
leaf,  and  afterwards  keep  stopped  to  one  leaf. 

TzoBBrSPOTTBD  Oalcbolabia  Bbbd  Bowxbo  (Jh  Amateur),— TbB  ssed 
Aould  be  sown  in  the  flrst  fortnight  of  July,  and  placed  in  a  cool  shaded 
spot.    The  plants  will  flower  In  Jkgm  and  May.    They  sre  of  the  herbaceous 


Bbkotxmo  Bukbs  fbox  Bbbs  {HyaeiiUh)<—T!haj  must  not  be  taken  up 
nntU  the  leaves  have  begun  to  turn  yellow,  and  then  vou  may  take  them  up 
and  lay  them  in  a  shed  to  dry.  When  dry  they  may  be  cleaned  and  stored 
away  on  shelves  in  a  cool  dry  place  until  planting  time.  If  they  are  green 
when  this  appears  in  print,  you  may  take-up  the  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  and 
hqr  them  in  in  light  soil,  allowing  them  a  moderate  distance  apart,  but  not 
huddling  them  together,  and  when  the  leaves  are  yellow  take  tnem  op,  dry, 
and  stoie.  The  ^sehittis  which  have  seed-pods  should  not  be  moved,  but 
be  left  until  those  are  yellow,  as  they  will  be  when  ripe,  and  should  be  kept  In 
a  cool  diy  piece  until  September,  when  the  seeds  msy  be  sown  in  a  sheltered 
situation  in  light  sandy  soil,  covering  them  half  an  ineh  deep  with  flne  solL 
During  winter  th^  should  be  protected  from  froet,  water  being  given  early 
In  summer  if  dry.  After  the  leaves  die-down,  an  inch  of  leaf  soil  should  be 
sifted  over  the  bed,  and  repeat  in  the  second  vear  the  treatment  of  the  first. 
In  the  third  year  tike  bulbe  m«y  be  takan-up  when  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and 
planted  in  autumn,  giving  them  the  treatment  of  old  bulbs,  but  not  planting 
deeper  than  8  Inches.    The  seedlings  msy  flower  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  dxth 


AuBzouLAs  (£.  B.  17.).— The  Auriculas  you  have  sent  us  ars  *'  Alpines,"  and 
BTS  good,  but  tiliere  are  many  better.  Alpines  are  valaabto  for  cutting,  and  it 
Is  a  pity  they  are  not  more  grown. 

LzLzux  AUBATux  Lbatbs  Ottblbd  (lekm).— No  wonder  that  your  Lllium 
faaa  euried,  small,  and  unhealthy  leaves,  having  been  expoeed  to  the  eOld  fbr 
the  past  month  nndsr  a  wall,  while  it  had  been  in  a  greenhouse  or  under 
other  protection  during  the  winter.  We  think  that  now  the  plant  Is  taken 
ander  cover  it  will  do  better.  8ee  that  it  is  clear  of  insects.  Aphides  are 
sometimes  tronblescmie.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing  wiUi  tobacco 
water  made  of  1  os.  to  half  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  eovered-up  and  allowed 
to  stand  until  cold.  It  wlU  need  to  be  strained  previous  to  use.  Iftheleavee 
are  dirty,  clean  them  with  a  spouse  and  water  holding  8  oss.  of  soft  soap  to 
the  gallon.  Afford  a  lie^tataypodsion,  and  water  as  required;  good  supplies 
BTS  needful  during  growth.  When  It  is  in  active  growth,  a  month  is  a  long 
time  for  this  to  go  without  water.    Ours  in  a  greenhouse  is  now  in  flower. 

Vtouen  OUT  of  Doobs,  and  Lilt  of  thb  Yallby  ( JdiMi).— The  Tiolets 
will  not  do  any  good  unless  you  thin  them,  which  we  should  do  to  1  foot 
apart  every  way,  and  keep  all  runners  cut  off  as  they  appear,  giving  them  a 
nessing  of  short  manure  or  rich  compoet,  which  should  cover  them  to  the 
neck  of  the  plants,  leaving  the  centre  free.  They  should  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  and  watered  in  dry  weather.  Gear  ought  to  commence  flowering  in 
autumn,  and  continne  to  bloom  during  mild  weather.  We  have  now  Mr. 
lise's  Victoria  Beglna  in  flower,  not  having  been  without  Violets  since 
Beptember.  If  you  have  an  east  or  other  border  of  good,  rich,  light  soil 
partially  shaded  from  sun,  we  advise  you  to  make  a  fresh  plantation,  but  re- 
fialniDg  the  old.  Beleet  well-rooted  young  plants,  put  them  in  in  rows  a  foot  i 
mpact  every  way,  leaving  every  fourth  row  out,  which  will  give  you  an  all^.  ' 


The  ground  should  be  msnnrsd  and  dug.  Water  well  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
and  clear-off  all  runners  and  weeds.  We  prefer  April  for  plantingi  but  the 
present  time  will  do.  You  will  have  VIoIete  in  plenty  next  winter  and  spring. 
The  Lily  of  the  VaD^  may  die-off  in  patches  in  consequence  of  Its  being 
attacked  by  cockchafer  Ism,  for  which  we  know  of  no  remedy  but  to  take 
them.  Water  well  in  dry  weather  during  summer,  and  In  November  take-up 
the  plants  and  put  them  in  In  dumpe  of  about  half  a  dosen  crowns  at  a  foot 
apart,  covering  the  crowns  about  an  Inch  deep  with  flne  rich  solL  The  soQ 
should  be  light  and  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  as  Isaf  soil,  and  the  posltloD 
shaded  from  sun  in  the  hotteet  part  of  the  day  in  summer. 

Mblobs  Bbttibo  (H.  YF.  B.  C.).— To  insure  even-slsed  fruit  and  certafai 
swelling,  it  Is  dsslraUe  that  the  required  number  of  fruit  be  set  as  nearly  as 
poasihto  at  the  same  time  on  each  plant  When  fruit  set  with  an  Interval  of 
several  days  bstween  the  first  and  tost,  it  will  be  found  that  the  flrst  set 
attains  the  Isigest  sixe,  the  others  swelling  verr  indifferently,  and  in  many 
instansss  not  at  all,  and  ptoving  at  best  small  frait  of  indiffereat  quality. 
There  are  eome  exertions,  end  some  kinds  do  hotter  with  the  fruit  setting 
at  Intervals  of  a  f^w  days  than  others.  Bead's  Scartot-fleeh  Is  one.  Have 
the  fruit  set  as  nearly  as  posslUe  at  the  same  time. 

Oaxma  Boots  WnrrBBiHO  (Lieai).— Take  them  up  after  the  first  froet, 
lay  them  in  a  shed  or  other  ptoce  upside  down  for  a  few  di^s  to  dry,  remove 
from  them  any  soil,  and  store  them  in  dry  sand  in  a  cool  ptoce,  but  safe  from 
froeL 


HoLBS  n  THB  Stbxs  of  Stahdabo  Boras  (8.  C.).— The  botes,  we  i 
have  been  made  by  some  Insect,  or  they  mey  be  sears,  both  of  which  it  would 
be  well  to  eloee  with  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  pitch,  as  you  propose.  It 
woidd  exelude  wet,  and  may  prevent  farther  decey. 

Abts  ob  Apbzoot  avd  Nbotabdib  Tbbbs  (Old  fluiseriicr).— Find  out  their 
neete  and  runs,  and  sprlnUe  with  guano,  which  will  drive  them  away;  ammo- 
nlaoal  liquor  from  the  gasworks  poured  on  will  drive  away  those  It  does  not 
destroy.  The  Uqnor  must  not  be  used  close  to  the  stems  of  the  treee.  For 
the  trees  you  msy  use  a  mixtureof  quassto  water  and  soft  so^p,  Btade  hj  boil- 
ing for  ten  minutes  4  oss.  of  quassto  chips  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  adding  to 
it  as  it  cooto  4  oss.  of  soft  so^p,  and  with  this  cool  and  strained  the  trees 
should  be  thoroughly  syringed  in  the  evening  of  a  flne  day,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing  day  syringe  them  with  water.  To  prevent  ants  passing  ajf  the  fence  a 
band  of  gas  tar  about  8  inehes  wide  may  be  drawn  along  its  base,  and  over  thto 
the  ants  will  not  travcL  It  will  need  to  be  renewed  as  the  ter  dries  and  loses 
itssmelL 

Bon  Tbbbs  abd  Plabts  VAiuao  (^stoteicrVF-We  cannot  aceoust  for  the 
Boses  and  rOants  not  growing,  except  by  your  soil  conteining  something 
deleteilons  to  vegetabto  llf e.  Is  the  ground  wet  and  undrained?  If  so,  drain 
it  effleiently.  Green  fly  would  not  cense  the  mieohief  vou  complain  of.  but 
should  be  deetroyed  by  syringing,  or,  if  practicable,  dippmg  the  ixUesied  plants 
in  tobacco  weter,  the  Uqoor  of  the  shras  diluted  with  six  times  its  bulk  of 
water.  The  Boses  and  other  plants  should  be  thoroughly  wetted  in  every 
pert. 

Voncnta  Apbioots  abd  Pbackbs  (0.  E,  J.).— Af  (er  stonins  both  wUl  bear 
a  hi^  temperature,  but  we  do  not  advise  this  except  when  it  n  important  to 
have  the  fruit  ripe  at  the  earliest  possiUe  time.  Tlie  Apricots,  from  what  Toa 
say,  sre  not  stoned  but  stoning.  Thsy  will  not  swell  perceptibly  daring  uiat 
process,  but  after  It  to  completed  the  temperature  lor  Apricots  ^hoold  be  from 
fire  heat  at  night  KP  to  6U°.  and  by  day  85°  to  70^;  the  lower  temperatore 
In  oold  dun  weather,  and  the  higher  In  mild  weather.  Upon  these  tem- 
peraturee  you  msy  aDow  a  rise  of  KT  on  cloudy  days,  but  with  dear  intervals, 
snd  ItPto  SlOPm  more  with  son  and  abundance  of  air.  Peeehee,  after  the 
fruit  to  stoned,  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  60°  to  86°,  and  a  day  one 
of  70°  to  76°  from  fire  heat,  with  a  rise  from  son  heat  of  10°  to  15°  or  90^  In 
proportion  to  the  brightneee  of  the  weather.  If  you  wish  to  bring  on  the 
fruit  as  mQkSiw  as  posnble,  the  future  of  the  trees  being  considered,  you  mey 
allow  0"  on  all  the  artificial  temperaturse  named,  bat  it  to  as  well  not  to  do 
so.  Our  pot  Peach  treee  are  not  watered  with  liquid  manure,  but  we  top- 
drees  wltn  sheep  dxtmplnga,  putting  them  on  about  an  ineh  thick  after  the 
fruit  to  the  else  of  small  Walnuts,  and  adding  mors  in  three  weeks  or  a  months 
We  form  them  Into  a  dish,  which  altogether  maj  be  8  inches  thick,  and  thoM 
two  dressings  are  sOOieient  for  the  orop.  liquid  manure  may  be  appUed,  and 
nothing  to  better  than  one  peck  each  of  soot  and  sheep  dropplnin  to  thirty 
gallons  of  water,  given  twice  a-week.  Ouano  at  the  rate  of  1  os.  to  a  gallon 
of  water  to  also  good  at  eveiy  alternate  watering.  The  same  liquid  may  bo 
given  the  Vinee,  and  thorough  soakings  at  the  same  temperature  for  the 
liquid  as  that  of  the  house.  teUng  the  mean  of  the  higheet  and  lowest,  at 
Intervato  of  ten  days  to  a  fortnight,  the  last  being  given  when  the  Orapes  are 
colouring.  No  liquid  will  make  them  colour  well,  and  with  your  heavy  crop 
it  to  har^  to  be  expected  they  will  do  so.  Encouraging  growth  and  having 
good  healthy  foUage  will  assist. 

ToDBA  supbbba  (A  Ladif  in  Oke$kire),--'So  one  could  state  the  value  with- 
out seeing  the  plant.  If  sent  to  Mr.  Stevens,  King  Street,  Oovent  Oarden, 
when  he  has  a  ptont  sale,  you  would  obtain  the  market  priecb  The  flower  you 
endoeed  to  Hemerocimto  flava,  yellow  Day-lily. 

Sebdlxbo  Afpub  (Biehard  Baker),— Yoax  seedling  Appto  Wilkinson's  Plppia 
is  most  excellent.    The  ftovour  even  at  thto  late  ssason  to  rich  and  fine. 

Pbaorbs  fbox  Nbotabixbs  (Hmry  BedioeU).— It  to  not  unusual  for 
Peach  stones  to  produce  Nectarine  Uess,  and  Nectarine  stonee  to  produce 
Peech  trees.  Thto  has  frequently  been  done,  and  some  of  Mr.  lEUvers'  flnest 
Peaches  have  been  raised  from  the  stonee  of  Nectarines.  The  Orange  and 
Lemon  belong  to  the  same  genus,  though  not,  as  botantots  say,  to  the  same 
spedee.  We  are  not  aware  ttiat  Orsngee  have  ever  been  raiscAfrom  the  ssed  of 
Lemons,  but  we  know  that  they  interbreed,  and  we  have  seen  a  croes  between 
the  two  in  which  the  rind  of  a  Lemon  waa  streaked  with  that  of  the  Orange. 

Hollthock  Lbaf— FBRTZLiBXBa  Ooooxbbbs  (H.  J,  B.).— The  Hollyhock 
leaf  to  attacked  by  the  fungus  we  fnUv  illustrated  last  week.  Pall  up  and 
bum  each  ptont  as  soon  as  affected.  You  need  take  no  trouble  either  to  aid 
or  prevent  the  fertUtoation  of  the  blossom ;  the  fruit  will  be  serriceable  in 
either  state ;  and  the  plants  wUl  renudn  bearing  as  long  as  you  need  theuk. 
If  extreme  length  of  frait  to  deelred  for  exhibition,  nm-lmpregnation  probably 
to  beet. 

Wamjlowbb  Sbbd  (J.  L.)rf— Anyssedsmsn  will  supply  yon.  Sow  at  once  * 

Eh OBPHALABTos  ABD  ToDBA  (Heme  HilZ).— All  the  spedee  of  Enoephalartee 
from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  will  succeed  in  a  greenhouse,  but  are  most 
luxuriant  in  a  stove.  They  require  a  rich  loam.  Todea  afrieaoa  needs  only  a 
greenhouse.    Tvatj  loam  one  part,  and  peat  eoil  two  perts,  will  suit  It. 

Gbbbbhousb  Abbabobicbbts  (H,  r.).— We  think  you  need  a  pit  or  house 
in  which  to  forwazd  plants  <or  the  greenhouse,  also  one  for  wintering  bsd- 
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ding  pkata;  baiM  70a  do  not  owe  mooh about  the  latter  they  may  be  dto- 
penied  with.  Your  house,  as  yoa  describe  It,  is  not  too  mam  tax  Heaths,  end 
tpera  yon  to  dJ^eose  with  them  yoa  could  not  do  wlthont  a  wanner  house  for 
florwwdiag  plants  to  bloom  in  the  gzeenhoose.  If  yoa  pat  up  a  cooler  house, 
ttsd  make  yonr  present  one  wanner,  it  is  evident  you  wul  force  things  in  the 
freenhoasek  Keep  this  house  as  it  is ;  only,  if  yon  have  the  foretaig  pit,  as 
shown  by  theUne  lines,  and  thecool  hoase, we  should  take  an  extra  pipe  from 
the  boiler  along  the  side  of  the  present  fiow  in  the  greenhouse,  and  this  to  go 
along  the  front  and  one  end  of  your  proposed  cool  house,  with  a  return  pipe 
under  the  same.  This  would  give  you  four  pipes  in  the  greenhouse  and  two 
in  Uie  cooler  house;  the  former  for  plants  in  flower  in  winter  shonid  hare  a 
tampenturefrom  flrebeat  of  40°to  46°.  l!rom  the  cooler  house  mer^excloda 
iroet.  The  pipes  will  interfere  with  the  doorway  of  the  cool  house,  as  yon 
•Ji  nresent  sfiyow  it  In  front;  but  that  might  be  moved  or  altered  to  the  end, 
and  coneeponding  or  opposite  to  the  existing  meenhoase  door.  The  fbrdng 
nit  would,  as  you  show  It,  answer  well  wi^  nrffldent  piping ;  hav«  two  plpae 
lor  bottom  heat,  and  two  fcur  top  heat,  with  efBeient  means  of  ragulailBg  the 
temperature  in  aU  the  houses  l^  TalTes.  It  is  better  to  have  plenty  of  wing 
rather  than  too  Uttle,  for  in  the  latter  ease  the  water  must  be  heated  to 
a  high  temperature  in  order  to  maintafai  sufficient  heat,  and  this  involves 
a  waste  of  fuel,  and  is  prejudicial  to  the  pisnts.  The  question  of  tensot  fix- 
ture or  otherwise  we  have  not  considered,  but  we  think,  with  so  short  a  lease, 
you  ought  to  have  an  agreement  with  your  landlord  before  making  the  pro- 
posed addftfons  to  your  glass  stnietaze& 

Kaxxs  or  Fljom  [W,  E,  L<MeI«9).->0UyeaaathnB  tovlgatos.  (F.  JF.  31) 
—Send  when  in  flower.  (A.  O.—Tdooma  jaendnoides.  (W.  P.  ll.)^~l, 
Staphylea  pinnata ;  2,  A  Franus,  but  specimen  too  far  gone :  8,  Athyilum 
nUx-foeminat  var. ;  4,  Qystopteris  fragilis;  6,  Qnereos  sp. ;  ft,  Seolopendrinm 
vulgare.  IB.  B.,  MadtUford}.—AxibiUaM  deltoide^  (2>.  J2.  If.).— Appazently 
a  ICazillaria,  but  specimen  much  faded.  (W.8,), — 1,  iBsehynan^us  sp. ; 
<!,  Ophiys  muscifera;  tiie  remainder  mere  eorapa.  (J.  J.  (7o]Mey)y— The  spedU 
men  enclosed.  Aloe  variegala,  or  Partridge-breasted  Aloe^  That  yoa  mention 
Lbatltis< 


may  be  Aloe  glaaca, 


onlyagaees. 


FOULTBT,   BEE,   AHD   HGEOB   OEBOinOLE. 


GEEAT  NATIONAL  POULTBY  SHOW. 

It  has  been  bronght  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Great  National  Ponltry  Show  that  many  penons  have  an  im- 
pression that  the  above  Show  is  connected  with  the  body  calling 
xtMlf  the  National  Ornithological  Aasooiation,  owing  to  the 
vecnliar  character  of  their  annouioements,  and  further  uiat  none 
out  members  of  the  Aasooiation  will  he  allowed  to  compete  in 
fatore  at  the  Orystal  Palace.  The  Committee,  therefore,  find  it 
needfol  to  state  that  there  is  no  such  oonnection  as  supposed. 

The  Great  National  Show  wUl  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe 
in  November,  it  will  be  open  to  all,  and  it  will  be  oondncted  as 
luoal  independently  of  every  association  or  journal,  and  the 
Committee  trust  that  the  previous  management  has  ^ven  such 
satisiaotion  as  to  commend  it  to  the  snpmirt  of  all  interested  in 
the  Qultuxe  and  exhibition  of  ponltxy. — C.  How^Bn^  W.J.  Niohols, 
MoiuSees, 

HATCHING  ANXIETIES. 

I  HAD  a  Dorking  hen  that  sat  on  thirteen  Hbudan  egm  in  a 
place  for  sitting  quite  away  from  the  roosting  house.  C)n  the 
nineteenth  day  she  left  the  nest,  and  though  snut  up  could  not 
be  got  on  to  it  again.  I  had  a  black  hadf-bred  broody  hen  (from 
eggs  sold  me  as  Brahmas)  which  had  set  herself  on  a  pot  egg 
«he  found  in  a  manger,  and  though  the  eggs  were  quite  cold  we 
earned  them  to  her  sJmost  without  hope.  On  the  twenty-first 
day  my  man  came  to  me  with  a  chicken  having  some  signs  of 
Bfe  in  it  in  each  of  his  trousers'  pockets,  and  he  had  found 
them  thrown  to  a  distance  in  the  manger;  another  egg  was 
broken,  but  a  live  chicken  not  yet  got  out,  and  the  hen  had 
deserted  the  remaining  ten  eggs.  We  had  a  Houdan  hen  which 
had  been  broody  a  month,  and  had  constantly  returned  to  her 
nest  in  the  roosting  house,  though  she  had  Men  removed  to  a 
place  a  considerable  distance  o£f.  In  despair  we  took  tiie  eggs 
to  her,  though  they  were  again  cold,  and  on  the  twenty-third 
day  she  hatohed-out  eight  move  chickens,  and  is  now  going  about 
with  ten.  She  seems  to  be  a  very  oarefnl  mother,  but  keeps 
very  dose  to  her  rip.— Ellcxs. 

[Your  first  mistake  was  to  set  a  hen  in  a  place  where  it  was 
optional  with  her  whether  she  would  sit  fast  or  not.  We  con- 
stantly advise  our  readers  (their  nsme  is  legion)  not  to  leave 
their  egss  to  the  discretion  of  the  hen.  They  are  not  all  con- 
tent with  routine,  and  when  the  sun  shines,  and  others  are  en- 
joying liberty  and  baskincr,  they  yield  to  the  temptation  and 
leave  their  eggs.  The  vitality  of  eggs  after  they  are  left  depends 
on  the  temperature  to  which  they  sre  exposed,  and,  above  all, 
whether  the  exposure  is  bjr  ni^^t  or  by  day.  The  fact  of  a 
Houdan  beisff  broody  is  curious,  but  there  are  such  sports  now 
and  then.  We  shall  be  curious  to  know  whether  she  remains 
a  good  mother.  We  gather  from  your  query  that  she  is  at  liberty 
with  her  brood.  You  say,  **  She  keeps  very  close  to  her  rip." 
Put  her  under  it,  and  keep  her  there  six  weeks  at  least,  eight 
are  better.— Ens.] 

-^JITIONS     TO     THE     OxPOBD     P0UI.TBY     ShOW     SCHEDtTM.— 

M.B.H.  Prince  Leopold  has  again  presented  a  silver  cup,  value 


£5,  for  tise  best  pen  of  Dorkings  at  oar  coming  Show  In  Ootober 
next.  Also  we  propose  giving  prizes  in  several  new  claaseSi 
and  that  the  value  of  the  third  prizes  will  be  increased,  and  a 
fourth  added  in  some  of  tibie  oissseB  that  last  Show  had  the 
largest  number  of  entries.  Gsme  will  be  exhibited  on  the 
single-bird  system.  American  fowls  (Sir.  A.  Kitchen  having 
collected  a  £5  58.  cup).  Black  Polands,  Brown  Bed  Bantams  will 
each  have  a  class,  and  there  will  be  a  Selling  class  for  Bantams. 
In  Pigeons  Black  and  Dun  Carriers,  Dragoons,  and  Turbits  will 
be  shown  distinctly  from  the  other  colours  of  those  three  varieties. 
Young  Barbs  (1874)  and  Foreign  and  En^h  Owls  and  Long- 
faced  Tumblers  will  have  each  a  class  to  themselves. — Josseh 

EiNO.  

EARLT-LATING  BBAHMA  PULLHT. 

On  the  22nd  of  January  last  I  had  hatched  a  brood  of  Dade 
Brahma  chicks,  one  of  the  pullets  of  which  brood  laid  her  fint 
egg  on  Saturday,  May  28rd,  and  another  on  May  26th,  so  thafe 
wnen  she  laid  her  first  egg  she  was  but  four  months  and  a  day 
old.  I  have  kept  fowls  now  for  many  years^  and  never  before 
experienced  an  instance  of  such  early  laymg. — Gtao.  Wibb» 
Tunhridge  Wells, 

[We  thank  you  for  yonr  communication.  We  are  always 
looking  for  such,  "  'Tis  our  vocation,  Hal."  We  have  long  hep* 
note  of  such  matters.  We  have  one  record  of  a  Buff  OochiB 
pullet  laying  in  the  sixteenth  week  of  her  existenco— we  haw 
only  one.  Of  late  years  we  have  found  pullets  do  not  lay  so 
early  as  they  did  formerly;  and  in  advising  coirespondeiLtB  as 
to  forming  relays  of  pullets,  to  make  new-laid  egos  oeztein  all 
the  year,  we  now  allow  a  month  more  than  we  did  focmecljt 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time.— Ens.] 


OBOWLB  POULTBY  SHOW. 

Thi  first  attempt  at  a  show  was  made  at  Cro^e  on  May  V^ 
and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  resulted  in  a  great  suoeess,  aluiough 
l^e  amount  of  money  offered  as  prizes  (not  bad,  however,  fbr  a 
start),  was  not  such  as  to  induce  entries  in  great  numbers ;  but 
the  qualify  throughout  was  creditable  to  the  exhibitorB.  and  the 
amount  of  gate  money  (over  JE70),  was  so  encouraging  that  theire 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  schedule  will  be  made  more  ^ttmjtiMm 
another  year.  Turner's  pens  were  used,  and  having  been  plaoed 
against  a  high  stone  fence  they  were  well  sheltered. 

The  first  in  Dorking»  were  a  nice  even  pen,  the  rest  beifai|;  of 
only  moderate  qualitr.  In  CookinM  another  pen  was  disgnaliflwl 
on  account  of  stained  plumage.  The  first  in  8pam$h  wete  dii^ 
monds  in  the  rough ;  tbe  second  being  considered  by  the  Judges 
to  be  a  little  overtrimmed,  and  the  get-up  as  much  overdone  m 
the  first  were  underdone,  but  there  is  litfle  doubt  that  the  latter 
cock  was  the  better.  In  Brahmas  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  in 
the  Show  was  awarded,  the  cock  being  a  gem,  and  the  pullet 
well  marked,  but  far  too  small  to  look  weU  m  a  riiow-pen.  Two 
fair  Brown  Beds  won  in  the  first  class  for  single  cocks,  and  in 
the  next  the  winners  were  Duckwings,  the  first  being  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  short-feathered  bird.  Oaans  hens  were  shown  in  one 
class;  the  first  a  Duckwing,  a  perfect  gem  except  that,  ■■  is 
often  the  case  when  laying,  she  was  a  little  high  m  comb ;  the 
second  being  a  BlackBed.    HamburgJis  were  mixed  cl 


system  we  cannot  sufficiently  condemn,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  upon  the  rival  merits  of  the  colours,  and  few  good 
exhibitors  •mH  risk  the  unoertainty.  The  winners  in  tiheae 
classes  were  of  fair  quality.  Black  Beds  won  in  both  eases  in 
Bed  Game  Bantam  cocks ;  and  in  the  next  class  a  very  smart  Pile 
was  first  and  Duckwing  second,  the  latter  being  very  dirty.  Of 
Bantams,  Game,  the  hens  were  by  far  the  best,  most  of  them 
being  noticed.  First  was  a  Black-breasted  Bed  of  great  merit, 
and  second  a  good  Pile,  except  that  she  was  somewhat  large.  In 
the  next  class  Blacks  won,  and  the  first  was  an  extreme^  good 
pen.  In  the  Variety  class  the  first  were  Gtolden  Polands*  the 
hen  being  a  gem,  but  the  cock  poor.  Second  came  a  good 
of  Crdve-Goeurs;  and  a  good  set  of  Silver  Polands  were 
highly  commended. 

Pigeons. — The  entries  were  very  good,  and  in^^me 

the  competition  was  very  dose.  Carriers  were  only  naLodeEate, 
while  Pouters  were  very  good ;  Mr.  Harvey's  grand  Blue-pied, 
so  well  known  in  the  show-pen,  standing  first,  with  Mr.  Nottege^ 
excellent  Blue  a  good  second.  Antwerps,  with  the  exoeptioB  of 
about  two  birds,  were  only  poor,  but  Tumblers  were  very  good, 
the  winners  in  the  latter  being  Almonds.  White  Foreign  Owls 
of  rare  excellence  stood  in  the  place  of  honour  in  the  next  clan; 
Blue  English  were  second.  In  Barbs  we  were  glad  to  see  qoalxty 
recognised  over  mere  age  and  ooarseness,  a  neat  Bed  being  fint 
and  Black  second.  Fantails  moderate ;  a  White  first,  and  Bine 
second.  In  Jacobins  a  White  was  placed  fifst  and  a  Bed  seoond, 
the  latter  beins  somewhat  large  but  otherwise  good,  althQns^ 
some  preferred  a  neat  Yellow  to  either  of  the  above.  Tbm 
Variety  class  was  the  largest^  and  the  first  prize  was  awitfded  to 
a  grand  Trumpeter,  the  second  to  a  neat  Bed  Magpie  cook. 
I      Babbits  were  not  numerous,  bat  the  winners  very 


JOUBHAL  OF  HOBTlUULTUitB  AKS  OOTXAIXS  QABmNEB. 


[  walL     The  SOrap-OteTi  i 

ftad  tti9  ^mjfliwhw  ftnd  Liimata  - . , ,_ 

The  priiM  (only  5j.  uid  b.  ed.l,  were  not  lafSduil  to  dnw 
Uide  from  the  Bvktiae  of  pntMUoMl  braedan. 


bltt,Bpw( 

BEDLINGTON  POULTET  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 
Tbh  ShoiT  ouae  oft  on  the  2eth  uid  STth  of  last  monUi,  in  a 
Held  tt  the  lower  and  of  the  Tillige.  Two  tenta  were  proTided 
for  the  pocltr;  tmd  FigsouB ;  uid  most  of  the  Committas  being 
tme  fanciers,  the  whole  of  the  amuigeiiieiitB  were  oanied  oat 
with  the  greiitalt  preebion.  The  Show  was  a  great  Bocoen  in 
all  raipeotB,  and  the  Seoretary  all  attention. 
•  In  DorlriHgi,  fiiat  and  leoond  were  Dark  Qreya  of  gr«hi  fraiae 
and  tonnd  fert;  tUxd  prattf  lair  SilTen.  In  Pen  4,  the  oook 
had  aix  oUws  on  eaoh  foot.  Buff  Oochint  were  grand,  and  the 
onp  for  the  flnt  toar  olaue*  wm  awarded  to  a  magnificent  pair 
of  high-oolonred  birds,  not,  bowaTer,  ol  the  eoloor  of  Pen  6, 
which  wu  disqaaiifled  for  stained  plnnuiga.  All  the  rest  were 
noticed.  In  the  next  class,  first  and  laoond  were  Ter;  fair 
Whites,  and  third  Partridge.  The  Brahrmu  did  not  prove  so 
good  as  eineoted ;  the  first  two  pens,  allhongb  capital  birds,  were 
not  In  good  feather,  at  leatt  the  nm,  irtdeh  seemed  to  have  been 
np  for  breeding  too  long.  Spoituh  were  good.  Ttia  fliat-priie 
ODOk  was  Ten  Broad  ana  amoeth  in  face,  while  the  seoond  was, 

?»haiN,  %  little  deeper  in  drop,  bnt  narrow  and  mnoh  ooansr. 
beidrdsintbeUii^-priMpenwraeoIfaiTpiDparties.  PenU 
lost  on  aooonnt  of  a  ted  almkk  omr  the  eye  of  an  otherwise 
oapital  oook.  PoUih  were  flna  In  all  leapeote,  and  another  onp 
was  awarded.  In  Oame,  single  eooks  ware  poor,  axoept  the 
fliat-prize  BUok  Bad,  wUoh  wm  aa  eioeedtngly  bright  styliah 
bird,  bat  a  UtUe  weak  on  his  feet.  Second  oune  a  fair  Brown 
Bad  of  dark  coloor,  and  fiiird  a  bad  Blaok  Bad.  Single  hens 
wece  Tory  poor,  bnt  the  next  ela—ea  oontainad  aoma  nod  birdi, 
ttao  flntpriae  and  cap  g^ng  to  a«l>il«I  Lemon-baoked  Brown 
'  Beds,  the  •eoond'priie  Bmwn  Beds  nesting  very  okwely.  The 
third  pilM  weot  to  Blaok-breaated  Beds.  IhiokwiDgf  won  the 
three  piiflea  in  (he  next  (daw.  Firtt,a  aiee  erenpen  of  wall- 
oolovnd  birds.    la  the  Vwiety  olaaB  Pilea  were  £he  wiruun, 


^ ,  _ _, „  ._.  ,  n  point  of 

«  the  Biber-spangleid. 

Iban  iliat  we  find  -'riTiti  for  Out'neo  Foul,  kad  we 


•xhlbUed,  both  ai 


mbnTghl 


were  Black  Bads.  In  the  Tariety  olsH  Mr. 
Hall  won  with  good  I>nekwiDga,  capital  in  all  points;  the  at — ' 
wei«  of  that  aofoar  bat  dirtjj  and  the  third  Pile.  Hare  ■«■»■ 
the  old  "■"tf'"'  ol  lonr  olaBses  for  Game  Bantams,  md  the 


better  Idrda  tham 
making. 

In  the  Vuiety  olaas  ware  a  good  old  pen 
flnt  a  pen  of  good  lUaya  dnippfaig  hite 
•olaly  owiagto  waot  of  oonditiom. 

In  BoMtoBu  tha  oompetition  waa  saTere,  and  litUe  was  left 
for  ohoioa  aoung  ttw  prias  irinners  in  the  bIh^  eook  claw, 
the  Aoorington  sop  bid  om^ng-in  tat  sitnilwnonoiuf  hcoo, 
bnt  dosely  pnued  by  a  il^Uah  bird  ahown  by  Mr.  O.  HalL 
Tin  third  prise  went  to  an  adnlt  bird,  gamey  in  every  req^eoL 
and  by  far  the  bestoolonnd  bird  In  the  Show,  bnt  somewhat 
short-legged.  Heaham  oam«  well  to  the  Ecout  in  this  seotioii. 
A  Pile  hen  of  great  merit  (seen  from  a  Qame-biMder's  point  of 
Tiew),  waa  first,  a  -nry  good  WbMttta  Meo&d,  and  a  Blaok  iom- 
oombed  third.  Host  M  the  next  olasa  were  notioed ;  the  d*- 
oislqiu  among  the  fint  three  being  ruled  on^  by  feattier  anA 

id  DnebwlnM.  n«i<l>l  )ti  mil  nflinta :  the 

e  egaiA 

,  jad  the 

hmka  thrown  to  all  the  rest  of  the  niletlei,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
snrprlsing  that  only  llTe  pens  were  shown. 

Both  Aylesbory  and  Booen  Dueln  were  very  good,  the  Aylea- 
bniies  shown  by  llr.  BtonehoiMe  being  in  grand  bloom. 

The  Selling  class  was  large,  and  the  first  piiie  given  to  a  good 
Blaok  Bed  G-ame  oock,  which  waa  mnoh  better  than  that  shown 
by  the  same  exhiUlor  in  the  ain^  oook  olaa*  i  aeoond  was  a 
Bnfl  Ooohin;  and  third  a  Blaok  Bed  oook.  In  hens  a  BalT 
Coohinwaaflreti  seoonda  White;  and  third  Bed  Gam*. 

If  the  quality  of  potdtry  shown  by  cottageni  of  the  mining 
districts  is  any  guide,  then  the  Society  has  made  its  mark,  tor 
these  elassee  contained  as  good  birds  m  were  shown  in  tha 
idasses,  this  being  partioalarly  the  cue  in  Cochins  and 

capital  enliy,  and  in  many  oloslet  the  birda 

, ^th  diffically  be  beaten.    Ur.  Emerson  Beok- 

nlth  laooeedad  in  pulling  ofl  the  first  in  Cairiers  with  a  grand 
bird,  also  the  enp;  bnt  the  second,  thongh  good  in  other  re- 
■DMita.waantherfijlMlinooIoar.  In  Shoit-faoed Tomblen  an 
-        -         -    -  in  the 

first,  w^^i'  '^  ^^  Bend  seooad. 


class  a  Bad  Mottle  w 


'aotar  was  flrst,  ud  an  «q 
n  emnuras  Mealy,  whsM 
waa  high^ wiftsj 


-^  —  bModkg-M^  waa  high^  Bonuiiwiftsi.    Dragoons  « 
good  Imt  heavy ;  italt  Tellow,  aeoond  Bhw.    Nans  were  pretty 
--•^■"OAanflT .■.    "- 


i  Tnrbitaonly 


while  Barbs  were 


It  good.    Jaoobias  wen  KODdin  oolonr,  hood,  and  chaiu. 
Fantulsil 


X  large  Bed,Bi 


vary  small  Tallow ;  Uie 

^ 1  Mb,  and  good  In  other 

respects.    Inihe  IGMla^  olaa  Ifa.  Ord'a  grand  Orey-tnU  Barb 
waa  first;  and  in  tte  BdUngelaaB'a  White-frill  Barb. 

OuiAKaswerebotannallaiMiy,  as  may  be  expected  at  this 
time  of  yesl,  when  asa  ia^ortant  bnslness  i*  on  hand  is 
tiie  harems,  bnt  than  «an  wme  nioe  birds  shown,  asd  w* 
thought  upon  Uia  whole  thqy  were  pretty  ynlU  plaoad.  Of 
Belgians  there  were  bnt  two  coefes.  Boas,  and  foor  haoa,  aaoag 
which  were  Boms  nloe  sleek  biids-    Of  Oisatid  tfaen  waa  bsk 


..  onltiTated.     Liaards  wan  very  piwT,  while  In 

Goldhcoh  Moles  the  winner*  war«  all  even-marked  and  very 
good.  A  clsss  far  common  Oanaries  produced  four  spedmen*, 
and  the  first,  a  Tallow  Even-maiked  bird,  wsa  extremely  good, 
the  Becond  beiog  Buff -marked. 

OoldflnoheB  were  good,  and  Linnets  a  very  grand  lot ;  while 
in  Singing  Birds  the  first  wsa  awarded  to  a  foor-pointed  msrked 
Canary,  the  second  to  a  Bramblefinoh,  whioh,  by  the  way,  it 
would  be  a  tieat  to  hear,  and  tha  third  prize  vent  to  a  Qreea 
Canaiy.  The  Selling  cltMt  prodnced  a  few  good  chnap  birds. 
Theflratpriza  wanttoaGoldflnoh  Mala,  the  Beoor^  ■  "  "  " 
finoli,  and  the  third  to  a  o^rital  long  Don  Canary. 

The  list  of  awards  appeared  last  week. 


LoaQoId- 


WOOB  PIQEON  AND  DOVECOTE  PIGEON 
PAIBED. 

I  Hi.va  thought  that  a  short  aoeonnt  of  the  pairing  of  a  wOd 
Wood  Pigeon  with  a  Dovecote  Pigeon  might  interest  soma  of 
yoor  readers. 

A  dark  blue  hen  flew  awav  from  my  son's  doveoote  last  yea^ 
and  this  season  it  has  paired  with  a  Bingdove,  and  they  nested 
in  a  soar  about  bait  a  mile  (rum  dv  honse,  oa  tha  banfaof  the 
river.  The  keeper  on  examining  the  nest  this  imnning  tomd 
two  yosng  birds  in  it  neatly  fledged,  one  ol  which  ha  toM  on^ 
sad  the  l£td  bad  ItB  oiop  orammM  foU  o(  the  taaOs  of  tbe  wild 
mnatard  and  biirlay  I  Imt  the  tartor  Inapiied  by  being  (akaaont 
of  the  nest  oauaedlt  to  throw-Dp  so  much  from  the  at>p  that  U 
waachoked.   Itzeaemblss thaWoodPigaoamnchmnalhaDit* 


JODBHAL  OP  HOBHOUIiTnSB  AHD  OOTTAaa  aAaDBHBIL 


in*  in  my  ponltry-yu'd  that  the  progaD;  resambles  the  nuUi 

j«  than  the  femklea— foi  infbuioe,  in  the  ctom  between  the 

Bhwk  SpaolBh  oock  ^d  the  Qolden  Hftmbnrgh  hen  ths  ohickeni 
ue  almiMt  InTirublj  blj^k.  I  eend  jon  theae  tew  particolua, 
beoaaie  anoh  k  nnion  u  that  between  the  wild  Wood  Flgeon 
and  the  tune  bird  bom  the  doTtoote,  i*  what  hu  nsvar  conte 
Milder  ay  obierraHon  praricnut;,  nor  hu  each  >  faet  ever  been 
moorded  to  my  kDowledse.  Then  ii  not  the  Blisbtett  donbt  of 
the  futi.— T.  a.,  CMheroe. 


S11.B  or  BaoB  bi  Wxianr. — TheLegiilktmaolMuBBchiuatti 
luM  lately  paued  a  law  fixing  l^lb.  ae  the  minimam  weight  of  a 
dozen  eggi.  Thii  It  m,  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  ho^ 
other  State!  will  follow  it  np.  An  egg  from  a  well-tad  fowl  u 
beavier  and  liohei  than  an  eeg  from  a  common  fowl  that  ia  onl^r 
hall-fed,  and  it  ia  time  that  tmi  old  atyls  of  bn^ ing  and  aeUing 
«gi  by  nomber  initead  of  weiflbt  ahoald  be  duoontinaed.  It 
djaooaragei  the  breeder  of  blooded  and  fine  fowls  to  find  that 
their  large  egga  tatch  no  more  than  tjie  amall  and  poor  prodaoe 
«t  inferior  potatry.-~(f  Jtnl  {Uichigan)  Globe.) 


BoDT  a  little  roanded,  1 


lionaa  at  this  -variety  ihonld  at  Isaat  be  teoluned  an  eighth,  or 
ihe  bonea  are  about  a  qaarter  of  the  nieiul  meat. 

But. — Fiom  the  npper  part  of  the  head  to  under  the  feet,  in 
1  resting  poeition,  19}  inchea,  in  amoving  poaition,  231  inohea; 
Irom  tbe  baak  under  the  feet  1£  tnoheB. 


posed  of  two  flattened  platef 
of  a  prolonged  and  t«ctan- 
gular  lorm,  opening  to  the 
TiKhtaud  left  like  two  leaval 
of  a  book,  denticulated  at  the 
edges,  tUcb  and  fleahy.  A. 
third  canmelB  cornea  ont  of 
the  centre  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding one*,  of  (he  form  o( 
an  uneven  strawberry  and 
the  lengthened  husk  of  a  fll- 


;  of  the  Comb.— The  two 
clea  or  platei  together, 
from  top  to  bottom,  as  well  a* 
round,  are  about  3|  tnchea. 
These  sizes  are  not  indispen- 
sable, bat  they  sboiild  not  ba 
less.  A  small  oaroncle,  aep4- 
rate  from  the  othan  and  aa 
on  the  beak  between  the  two 

2|  inches;  they  grow  ont  of  tbe  oomb 


Urge  aa  a  tare  lead,  ap 

nostrils. 
GitU. — From  1  ^  inch  t 


the  beak  wiUi  distinct  protaberanoea,  1 
with  atfaick  bare  eyelid, 

Bari. — Short  and  hidden  by  the  whiskers. 

Sa^Z-emf.— Falling  towards  the  back  and  sidea,  acme  taaUieif 
at  the  end  pointed  and  drooping  and  pointing  upwarda.  Liength 
of  teathBrs,  St  incfacs.  Size  of  tba  crest  bom  H  inches  to 
61  inches. 

Ohetln. — Bare,  snrronnded  by  whiskeia  formed  of  altait, 
tumed-up,  and  pointed  feathers. 

Cravat. — It  bcKins  between  the  gills  under  the  beak,  deaoenda 
the  leogCb  of  the  neck,  and  stopi  at  91  or  2)  inches,  la^er  at  the 
boUom  than  at  th«  top. 


Coman  <rf 


«^»,.'^*W\»S' ■" 


--^--r,.;.;!^, 


ric.  Ul— Hoodu  Ooak. 


white,  and  straw-coloored. 


Body. — Olrcamferenoe  in  the  largest  part,  with  the  wings 

dosed  behind  the  thighs  at  the  part  where  they  are  jointed,  but 
wlthont  taking  them  in,  from  18)  to  311  inohea ;  length  to  the 
end  ot  the  mmp  about  10  inchea;  list  cj  ahonldars,  nearly 


old;  itiak . 

•nd  the  intsatines  taken  ont,  4  Iba.  131  <>■*• 

Inteatinea  empty 

OtaTel  containeo . 

Flaali  comptliliig  the  liver  and  giaiard Slba.lSl    ',', 

Taking  from  the  wel^  ot  the  fieah,  the  liver,  the  criziard, 
the  fieah  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  feet,  in  other  worda  th« 
giblets,  there  la  8t  Iba,  of  loUd  meat    It  will  be  Men  that  the 


in  the  gisiard  and  feathers  . . 


yellow  towards  the  tip,  bending  towarda  the  ci 
the  beak  very  mnoh  trumed-in. 

Fhytiognomy  of  the  Bead. — Different  to  that  ot  any  other 

variety  by  many  remarkable  traita.    The  head  forma  with  the 

neck  an  angle  only  a  little  open,  bo  that  the  beak  loweied,  maA 

Been  above  is   like  a  noee.     The  comb,  aanare   and 

fiatlened,  eeema  to  be  a  fleshy  forehead.    The  oheeka 

)are  surrounded  by  leathers  turned  Dp,  wbioh  are  like 
vhiskers.  Tbe  comen  of  tbe  beak  tumed-iu  have  th* 
,  .J  appearance  of  a  month  and  acravatcffeathaia  joined  to 
"■■  the  gills  are  like  a  beard.  The  crest  like  a  maas  of  bail, 
tv       and  the  whole  lacs  immediately  suggesta  that  ot  k 

"^  Foot  and  SoU  of  the  Foot.— Hat  five  toea,  three  fon 

onei  resting  on  the  ground,  and  two  bind  onea,  one  tx 

both  resting  or  not  resting,  xarying  on  different  biida. 

'         The  two  hind  toea  are  rather  detached  or  drawn  together, 

and  nearly  alwaya  one  above  tba  other.    Len^t^  ot  eole, 

H  inches;  oiicitmferenoe,  2|  inches.    LsngUi  ot  tiina. 

middle  ones,  81  inches  ;  inside  ones,  2)  inches;  ontadde 

ones,  23  inches;  hind  ones  bom  29  to  31  inches. 

Colour  0/  the  Foot.— 01  the  lull-grown  a  leaden  grey;  of  the 

pullet  a  bltiiah  grey  and  white,  with  pink  blotchac. 


The  plumage  should  invariably  be  black,  with  white  and  abmw 
colour;  those  which  have  anynid  in  the  plomage  shoald  ba  di»- 
carded  at  once.  The  plumage  ot  the  Houdan  ia  called  apao^ad 
or  apeokled.  It  is  irregularly  oomposed  of  featherl  some  blaok, 
some  white,  some  bUok  tipped  with  white,  and  others  whit* 
tipped  with  black.  In  the  moat-eeteemad  birds  the  fnallnii  a  of 
the  haokle  are  black,  white,  and  atraw  colour ;  teathara  ot  the 
breast  black  lipped  with  white;  feathers  of  the  lolna  Tel-ra^ 
black  with  a  Breeniah  hue,  speckled  with  white  amd  yellow  at 
the  tips  J  leathers  of  the  sides  and  abdomen  mixed  white,  blaok, 
and  grey;  feathers  ot  the  thl«ha  black  and  white,  apeckled  with 
white  at  the  ends;  the  outaide  and  inaide  teathara  of  the  1^ 
black,  strongly  apeckled  with  white  at  the  ends;  tliii  fiialliais 
covering  the  tail,  or  the  large,  middle,  and  little  sicklea,  M««fc 
tinted  with  vary  brilliant  green,  eomatimes  Intermini^ed  with 
apota  of  white ;  leatheia  of  the  tail,  or  great  tall  feathara,  whits, 
blaok,  black  mixed  with  white,  and  eica  varti  ;  ahculder  raathen 
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oovering  the  wings  black,  with  very  bright  tints  of  green,  izre- 
gnlarly  spotted  at  the  ends. 

POUTERS,  ANY  OTHBB  COLOUB  OR  MARKING 

CLASS. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  3rear  there  were  certain  letters  written 
in  faTour  oi  this  elass  being  continued  as  an  exhibition  class ; 
one  notably  by  my  special  friend  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Hoie.  I  had, 
in  my  aocoant  of  &e  neat  Crystal  Palace  Show,  advocated  jnst 
the  very  opposite,  and  my  opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  Glas^w,  the  home  of  the  Pouter,  had  excluded  the  mis- 
marked  birds  from  competition.  The  subject  dropped,  and  I  for 
one  was  willing  it  should  drop  for  a  while,  feeling  sure  that  with 
the  advance  in  beauty  of  the  birds  now  exhibited  at  Pigeon 
shows,  these  said  Pouters  would  as  gradually  disappear  as  inferior 
fowls  have  disapneared  from  our  poultry  shows.  The  other  day, 
however,  a  bundle  of  Fancier^s  (rozettes,  all  that  have  yet  been 
published,  were  sent  me  by  a  friend.  I  was  as  yet  in  ignorance 
of  this  new  publication,  save  by  one  odd  number.  Now,  on  read- 
ing straight  through  the  whole  numbers  of  the  Fancier's  Oazette, 
I  found  that  this  router  controversy  had  been  continued  in  its 

fages,  and  myself  by  name,  or  rather  nom  deplume.  Quoted ;  so 
hope,  having  been  mentioned  there,  I  may  refer  to  tne  subject 
here.  Kindly  always,  but  still  severed  times,  the  words  "  Wilt- 
SBiBB  Bjbctob  "  have  appeared  in  our  new  contemporary ;  and 
how  my  Scotch  friends  have  battled,  how  ^ey  have  come 
up  again  and  again,  and  cut  and  parried  and  thrust  with  a 
vengeance  I  Mr.  Wallace  ought  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  re- 
doubtitble  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  the  others  have  been 
equally  combative.  Always  commend  me  to  Scotchmen  for 
going  right  ahead  when  once  roused — calm,  cold  (externally, 
never  in  neart),  quiet,  undisturbed ;  not  the  tongue  or  ready  fire 
cf  a  Celt,  but,  once  roused,  away  goes  the  scabbard.  I  thought 
real  fighting  was  reserved  for  Jdrk  matters,  often  such  as  we 
Englishmen  never  can  understand.  I  tried  hard  during  the 
four  vears  I  lived  in  Scotland,  but  I  tried  in  vain.  Scotchmen 
can  nght  over  kirk  differences,  slight  to  idl  save  Scotchmen ; 
and  now  I  find  there  is  another  subject  they  can  fight  about, 
and  with  a  will  too,  and  that  is  Pouters.  While  gently  poking* 
fun  at  my  combative  Scotch  friends,  I  glance  upwud  as  I  write, 
and  there  hangs  a  photograph — a  photograph  much  prized  by 
me  as  a  memento  of  my  visit  to  Glasgow  and  Glasgow  Show  in 
1868.  'Tis  a  picture  representing  twenty-one  Pigeon  fanciers. 
There  sits  in  the  cenve  Mr.  Montgomery,  looldnff  benignant 
upon  everybody,  and  really  his  house  at  Belfast  oiLgnt  not  to  be 
named  as  it  is^"  Wolf -HOI,"  for  there  is  nothing  of  the  wolf 
about  its  master;  and  there,  too,  sits  Mr.  Huie— 4euiing,  aye ! 
leaning  upon  Mr.  Wallace ;  he  will  not  lean  upon  him  on  any 
account.    i3ut  enough  of  funning,  now  for  my  subject. 

I  object  as  a  rule  to  the  exhibition  of  mismarked  Pouters. 
Their  value  is  very  great  in  the  loft,  they  help  in  forming  stan- 
dard birds,  and  keep  up  good  strong-blooded  Pouters.  But  an 
ttrtist  exhibits  pictures,  not  his  brusnes,  his  canvas,  his  paints, 
and  his  palettes.  Now  I  hold  that  the  grand  standard  Pouters 
are  the  pictures,  the  others  are  what  help  to  make  the  pictures, 
and  should  therefore  be  kept  out  of  si^t.  The  Birmingham 
Columbarian  Society  use  these  words  {vide  Joxtbnal  of  Hobti- 
cuiiTUBX,  number  for  June  30,  1870,  page  471),  "  We  have  had 
of  late  so  many  mealy,  mismarked,  bad-coloured  specimens, 
that  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  yet  room  for  improvement." 
So  say  I. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Wallace.  I  want  prepress  and  advance  towards 
perfection.  I  think  he  has  truth  on  his  side  when  he  alludes  to 
the  mismarked  as  the  scaffolding  of  the  spire ;  but  the  thing  to 
see  is  the  spire,  so  remove  the  scaffolding.  But  I  think  there  is 
a  difference  to  be  noted  among  **  Pouters,  any  other  colour  or 
markings.^'  Thus,  a  good  Mealy  or  a  good  Cfhequer  is  to  my 
mind  much  su^rior  to  birds  with  here  and  there  a  smudge  of 
eolour  on  a  white  ground. 

Now  I  propose  this  solution  of  the  difficulty :  Classes  first  of 
all,  of  course,  for  the  standard  colotirs,  always  dividing  the 
Yellows  from  the  Beds ;  then  prizes  of  less  value  for  Mealies 
and  Chequers,  and  in  Scotland  for  Sandies — ^in  England  these 
birds  do  not  take.  Then  I  would  wholly  exclude  from  any  exhi- 
hition  all  other  mismarked  birds,  save  that  they  should  appear 
in  the  Selling  class,  as  many  fanders  want  such  for  loft  use. 
Mealv  and  Chequer  are  old  and  distinct  colours,  as  distinct  and 
well  known  by  me  thirty-five  years  ago  as  now;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  their  colours  date  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Pouter 
fancy.  A  good  Mealv  well  barred  is  a  raretty  bird,  and  Chequer 
ia  the  oldest  of  all  colours  in  Pigeons.  Hence  I  would  give  them 
a  place— a  lower  one,  it  is  true,  in  a  show,  but  not  let  the  smudged 
splashed  gentlemen  appear  at  all.  They  to  my  mind  are  useful 
tools;  but  we  must  show,  not  Tnaterials  for  pictures,  but  the 
pictures  themselves. 

This  is  mj  suggestion,  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  accept- 
ance, and  with  a  hearty  shake-hands  in  imagination  with  my 
Glasgow-made  friends ;  and  I  venture  to  add,  "  Ye  ha'  jist  had 
eihaa  of  flghtin,  I  ken,  my  lads." — ^Wiltshibs  Bxctob. 


A  PIGEON-BOX, 

Wb  are  indebted  to  CoL  Hassard  for  the  following  sketch  of  a 
Pigeon-box,  sent  us  some  time  since ;  it  shows  an  arrangement 
for  Pigeons  similar  to  what  he  advocated  when  in  Canada,  and 
few  who  knew  him  will  deny  his  experience  was  sreat  in  this 
respect.  It  was,  he  says,  constructed  for  large  birds,  but  the 
fancier  can  alter  the  diinensions  to  suit  the  space  at  his  disposal 


Eleration.— Door  of  netting  plaM  lemoyad  to  ahov  the  intador. 

as  well  as  the  size  of  his  birds.  If  desirable,  it  may  be  made 
only  3  feet  wide ;  it  can  also  be  made  portable  by  aziy  handy 
carpenter,  if  so  required^  and  by  putting  a  false  pitched  roof  to 
the  top,  it  would  do  against  a  wall  as  well  as  inside  a  loft.  But 
let  us  nave  the  Coloners  own  words.  **  You  will  say, '  We  know 
all  this,  you  have  told  us  so  before.'  Admitted|  but  an  ounce  of 
experience  is  worth  potmds  of  theory,  certainly  in  Pigeon- 
keeping,  so  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  sending  it.    I  used  to  con- 


Flan. 

struct  them  aU  as  in  the  top  or  centre  rows,  whichever  place 
suited  best,  one  over  the  other,  so  that  except  in  the  distance 
from  the  floor  they  would  be  cxactiy  alike,  whichever  arrange- 
ment you  followed,  top  or  centre.  Tne  consequence  of  this  was 
that  a  bird  making  a  mistake  in  flight  found  itself  in  the  wrong 
box,  and,  being  somewhat  dull  of  apniehension  of  that  faot» 
caused  fights,  smashed  eggs*  A;c.,  as  X  know  to  my  loss :  and  to 
obviate  it  I  nave  pAaceothe  nesting  places  alternately,  thus 
causing  a  difference  in  appearance,  so  that  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  go  wrong.  Besides,  it  is  easier  to  construct  it  on  this  plan^ 
as  the  cross  partitions  can  be  naUed-in  better.  The  bar  across 
each  nest  is  for  the  birds  to  roost  on  at  night,  and  to  fasten 
a  door  on  to,  as  shown  in  the  bottom  oompartment.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  any  shelf  running  along  the  front  outside ;  it  forms  a 
neutral  ground  for  fights :  and  to  prevent  this,  on  the  top  flat  oh 
the  plan  the  centre  partition  projects  a  little.  This  is  by  &r  tho 
best  plan  of  box  I  have  tried  or  seen."— -(Oanoila  Farmer.) 

CAUTIONS  IN  ARTIFICIAL  SWABMING. 

As  this  year  many  bee-keepers  are  short  of  stock  owing  to  the 
fearful  mortality  that  has  taken  place  amonjs  bees  within  tho 
last  twelvemonth,  not  a  few  will  now  be  thmking  mare  of  in- 
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of  hives  by  Bwvaamg  than  of  honey.  This  is  most  nn- 
fortnnate  for  all  whoBeidior^«ightadne6s-did  not  feed  sufficiently 
nHiat  flfcooks  they  had,  or  wIbumo  ooozaeB  isilsd  them  after  so 
disastmnH  a  sammer  as  that  of  1873.  Snoh  neesons  in  many 
JiiataxioeB  have  to  begin  over  again,  wh«e  ouien,  wiser  than 
tbey»«re  in  a  position  to  profit  by  a  season  whioh  bids  lair  to 
xeoompenaeall  peraevexingbee-ke^pers  with  abimdanae  of  honey. 
Xheae  have  been  inatmotionsgiven  in  this  Journal  for  the 
management  of  artifioial  swarms,  and  some  oautions  have  been 
laiA  down.  liOt  me  add  at  least  one  oantion,  which,  as  far  ms  my 
memo^  serves  me,  has  not  been  given.  Beware,  after  driving 
a  Bwsffm  ont  of  any  hive,  of  letting  the  driven  stock  stand  as  a 
separate  hive  to  rear  its  queen.  In  many  cases  utter  min  of  the 
stock  so  treated  has  been  inevitable.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
^ve  a  swarm  out  of  a  hive  quite  early  in  May.  In  some  very 
forward  years  it  may  be  done  in  April.  This  swarm,  in  its  new 
hive,  should  always  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  driven  stock. 
About  this  there  is  no  diffloultv  nor  risk.  The  swarm,  with  its  old 
queen,  will  do  well  in  the  old  accustomed  place.  I  have  never 
known  an  instance  of  failure.  It  is  with  the  driven  stock  that 
the  treatment  may  be  unfortunate.  The  most  safe  and  altogether 
the  better  treatment  is  to  put  this  aside  on  some  temporary 
stand  in  a  quiet  spot  some  20  or  80  3rards  from  the  old  plaoe  for 
twenty-four  hours,  during  whioh  time  the  older  bees  will  slip 
away  one  after  the  other,  and  rejoin  their  companions  and  their 
queen.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  disturb  them  with  a  little  smoke 
of  ifustian  or  brown  paper.  The  latter  is  equally  efficacious,  and 
always  procurable ;  but  Mr.  Pettigrew,  for  some  queer  reason, 
belauds  fustian  smoke  as  of  spedal  virtue.  So  disturbed  they 
sooner  move,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  rejoin  their 
queen  the  same  day  if  possible.  Those  who  move  a  da^  later 
are  often  received  unkindly  b^  their  old  companions,  as  if  they 
had  undergone  some  suspicion  of  treason,  having  probably 
during  the  id  At  made  some  preparations  to  repair  the  loss  of 
their  queen.  The  more  entirely  cne  old  hive  is  denuded  of  bees 
at  -^e  end  of  twenty-four  honrs.  the  more  suooessful  will  be  its 
treatment  if  it  be  not  left  to  itself.  In  this  case,  if  left  to  itself, 
it  would  take  a  long  time  before  any  attempt  were  made  by  the 
young  hees  to  replace  their  lost  queen,  and  much  brood  would 
inevitably  be  sacrificed,  Frequent,  indeed,  is  the  failure  of 
driven  hives  so  treated.  The  best  treatment  is  to  move  to  a 
new  stand  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  day  some  other  strong  stock, 
and  to  put  in  its  plaoe  the  denuded  hive.  In  this  way  attention 
is  drawn  immediately  to  the  revohition  that  has  taken  place. 
There  will  be  no  fighting  with  the  few  strangers,  mostly  jroung 
bees,  in  the  substituted  nive,  and  the  loss  of  the  queen  will  be 
repaired  with  the  least  possible  delay;  nor  will  the  brood  sufiFer 
injury  at  all. 

It  so  happens  ihat  my  best  three  hives  this  spring  had  taken 
possession  in  each  ease  of  the  «ni>ers  of  last  year,  whioh  I 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  hives  during  the  winter.  The  hives 
below  had  no  honey  whatever,  so  the  bees  wisely  ascended  to 
the  better-stored  attics.  I  have  just  made  three  beautiful 
awarms  with  these  supers.  Finding  tibat  &e  bees  had  increased 
BO  much  as  to  have  not  only  filled  the  aupers  with  brood  and 
lioney,  but  that  in  each  case  they  had  overnowed  into  the  hives 
below,  I  proceeded  to  make  my  swarms  out  of  them.  In  one 
ease,  on  taking  off  the  super  and  putting  it  by  for  awhile,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  queen  had  gone  down  below.  There  was 
aK>  difficulty,  therefore,  after  allowing  the  adult  population  to 
fiy  on  to  their  old  home,  in  shifting  a  strong  swarm  and  putting 
the  BOW  deserted  super  in  its  place.  All  has  gone  well  with 
this  swann  without  any  drivinff.  In  the  case  of  the  two  other 
0Bp«n  the  queens  happened  to  do  there,  and  were  dislodged  by 
driving ;  otherwise  the  treatment  was  the  same,  and  the  suc- 
cess so  far  is  alike.  Of  course  the  driven  bees  with  their  queens 
were  at  once  set  over  the  stocks  from  which  the  supers  had 
been  taken.  To  avoid  confusion  in  the  apiary,  these  swarms 
were  made  on  separate  days.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  I  have  nine 
strong  stocks  in  plaoe  of  six,  and  if  I  were  chiefly  desirous  of 
increasing  my  hives,  I  should  proceed  to  make  a  lot  more  out  of 
these  six  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  from  the 
tfane  I  made  the  former  swarms.  Nor  do  I  expect  to  lose  in 
boney,  for,  as  all  these  nine  hives  are  overflowing  in  population, 
they  may  reasonably  be  e^^oted  to  flU  some  supers,  especially 
those  which  retained  their  queens,  and  where,  m  consequence, 
there  is  no  check  to  the  contmuous  breeding  of  young  bees. 

In  cases  where  the  hives  so  treated  are  very  full  of  brood 
there  must  be  an  outlook  for  swarms  at  the  time  the  young 
qiieens  will  be  issuinff  from  their  cells,  and  my  experience  leads 
me  in  most  years  to  look  for  such  issue  as  almost  certain.  To 
avoid  risk  of  losing  them  in  my  own  case,  I  intend  at  the  ae- 
ration of  about  tui  days  from  the  diQr  of  thur  forming  royal 
cells,  to  repeat  the  process  of  the  ten  days  bofore,  in  order  to 
weaken  the  population,  and  so  reduce  to  a  minimTim  the  chances 
of  their  swarming.  As  this  is  stOl  in  the  future^  and  I  may 
vary  the  details,  I  shall  raportprogteas  heiMfter.  I^et  me,  how- 
even  repeat  my  oauiion,  that  in  no  case  should  the  denuded 
■feooc,  alter  queen  and  bees  have  been  removed  from  it  by 
ddiiittg  «r  e&erwise,  be  established  as  a  separate  stock.    To 


insure  its  safety  it  must  be  re-supplied  with  bees  from  some 
other  hive.  ,^, 

I  have  had  much  experience  with  axtifloial  swarms,  and  wiUi 
varied  success;  I  now  give  the  result  of  it.  Cutting  out  royal 
oeUs  for  the  manuf aotore  of  separate  swarms  I  ha'^Fc  not  found 
in  practice  to  be  always  reliable.  Theoretically  there  ia  nothing 
to  be  said  against  it.  But  whatever  be  the  cause,  I  have  not 
found  it  so  snooeasfnl  as  to  wanaat  zny  recommending  it  for 
general  adaption.  The  safest  of  all  plans  of  artificial  swacminf 
u  undoubtedly  the  <*  thzee-out-of-two-hive  "  system.  Thexe  ia 
the  TwinimnTn  of  risk  and  loss  with  the  maximnm  aasiiTaiMw  d 
success.— 3.  &  W.      

BEE-EEBPEB'S  CALENDAR  FOB  JUNE. 


Mb.  p.— lisst  month,  Mr.  B,  you  asked  about  virgin  swi 
combe,  and  honey.  Virgin  swarms  are  the  products  of  awacma 
of  the  passingor  current  year.  They  are  the  grandchildren  of 
stock  hives.  For  such  swarms  the  tem&  vir;^  is  a  miimaini^ 
and  was  doubtless  given  to  them  in  ancient  times  when  peopW 
were  ignorant  of  the  natural  history  of  bees,  and  fianoiM.  thafe 
swarms  were  formed  of  young  queens  and  young  bees  only. 
Old  queens  go  with  first  swarms ;  and  as  it  is  from  these  tiiat^ 
in  (neat  Britain,  virgin  swarms  are  obtained,  the  old  mother 
queens  are  of  course  in  them.    Swarms  from  swarms  of  the 

Sassingseason  are  what  are  very  improperly  designated  *'  virgin.* 
!hus  understood,  no  one  has  a  desire  to  give  them  another  name. 

Mr.  B.— Do  you  approve  of  taking  virmn  swarms  ? 

Mr.  P.— No,  xmless  it  be  to  increase  the  number  of  atooks  in 
very  fine  early  seasons.  If  honey  is  the  object  sought,  I  thiidc 
that  the  practice  of  taking  swarms  from  swarms  the  aaoe 
season  is  not  the  most  profitable  one.  Virgin  comb  is  a  term 
more  proper  and  justifiable  than  virgin  swarms,  inasmnoh  aa  it 
indicates  honeycomb  whioh  has  never  been  used  for  breeding 
purposes ;  and  tMs  oomb  may  generally  be  had  from  the  hivsa 
of  £Lrst  and  second  swarms  as  well  as  from  virgin  swarma.  Gonoba 
become  thickened  and  discoloured  by  being  used  for  rearing 
young  bees ;  indeed,  after  being  onoe  used  in  this  way  they 
should  not  be  sold  or  eaten  as  honeycomb.  Hives  managftd  on  toe 
non-swarming  system  do  not  often  contain  pure  honeycomb,  for 
bees  'VfiU,  before  swarming,  try  to  fill  evei^  empty  oomb  with 
brood ;  but  supers  may  be  filled  on  such  hives  with  oombs  and 
honey  unsurpassed  for  purity  and  excellence.  Virgin  honey,  if 
it  means  anything  at  all,  is  pure  honey  obtained  from  virgin 
combs. 

Mr.  B.— I  had  a  natural  swarm  from  my  best  hive  a  week  a«iK 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  garden  at  the  time,  and  saw  the  vrhole 
affair.  It  was  a  grand  sight.  One  oontinuous  stream  of  beea 
gushed  out  of  the  door  of  the  hive,  and  ran  on  to  the  point  of  the 
flight-board  before  they  took  wing.  It  was  an  exodus  pell  meU. 
In  their  impetuosity  to  be  off  some  tumbled  over  the  flight- 
board  on  to  the  ground.  For  some  mlnutftS  there  was  a  cloQdof 
bees  over  my  head,  and  their  noise  was  prodigious.  Speedily 
they  began  to  settle  on  the  branch  of  a  gooaebeny  buah  cloeo  t» 
the  hive,  and  soon  after  they  were  all  hanging  in  a  large  clnstar 
or  bxmch.  I  shook  them  into  a  hive,  and  at  onoe  placed  thea 
where  you  see  them.  Some  people,  I  understand,  sprinUe 
syrup  on  the  inside  of  their  hives  before  they  pat  awarms  in 
'them.  I  used  nothing  of  the  kind;  simply  hived  the  awann*. 
and  all  has  gone  on  well. 

Mr.  P.— Ton  have  acted  wisely,  for  bees  in  swarming  osny' 
with  them  enough  to  keep  them  alive  for  three  or  four  daya. 
The  beatltiful  gush  from  the  hive  to  the  point  of  the  fli^t> 
bourd,  as  seen  in  the  act  of  swarming,  is  owing  to  the  beea 
being  so  full  of  honey  that  they  cannot  nae  on  the  wing  till  they 
have  filled  their  bodies  with  air.  Pigeons  and  spanowa  in 
being  shot  from  a  trap  illnstrate  what  I  mean.  If  tne  trap  or 
boxu  shaken  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  lid,  and  the  bird  made 
to  fly  before  it  has  taken  an  inspiration  or  two,  it  rises  heavi^ 
and  slowly,  and  is  easily  shot ;  but  if  it  fill  its  body  with  air 
before  it  stirs,  it  goes  off  like  a  dart  Pheasants  hop  and  beea  nm 
while  they  are  filling  their  bodies  with  air,  and  tnose  that  yon 
saw  fall  over  the  flight-board  could  not  rise  on  the  wing  till  tioey 
|rot  more  air  suoked-in.  So  heavily  laden  are  emigrant  beea, 
uiat  they  come  to  the  ground  in  thousands  if  a  oloua  intercept 
the  rays  of  sun  while  they  are  on  the  wing.  I  am  ^ad  your  font 
swarm  alighted  on  a  bush,  for  if  it  had  settled  on  the  trunk  of  * 
tree  or  high  branch,  you  would  have  felt  somewhat  nervous  in 
climbing  uie  tree  to  cut  the  branch  and  cany  aU  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  hive  them;  and  this  is  often  more  easily  done  than 
sweeping  them  from  the  boles  of  trees  into  hives,  xou  also  did 
right  in  placing  the  swarm  where  it  is  as  soon  as  the  beea  were 
hived. 

Mr.  B.— Now  let  us  turn  up  and  examine  the  mother  hive,  lor 
I  am  anxious  to  see  the  queen  cells  and  to  know  when  I  magr 
look  for  a  second  swarm. 

Mr.  P.— One,  two,  three  queen  cells  filled  and  sealed  up.  Yoa 
see  them  all  very  plainly,  and  could  easily  out  thekn  out.    The 

tueens  in  these  ceUs  will  be  matured  and  perfect  in  two  or  three 
ays,  when  piping  will  commence. 
Mr.  B.— now  do  you  know  that  ? 
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Hr.  P.— B«GMU«  the  lids  of  the  o«11b  an  beeoming  biowB, 
whiflh  indioAtM  that  the  jwvag  qneena  tan  newly  ripe.  With 
jowt  finger  end  thumb  bzeek  this  cell  from  the  oomb  and  take 
Itont 

Mr.  B.— How  eaaily  done  I  Do  I  really  hold  in  my  hand  an 
onbom  princess  ? 

Hr.  P.— Yes;  and  with  it  I  wish  to  teaoh  yon  one  or  two 
lessons  of  great  importanoe  to  those  who  seek  to  manace  bees 
profitably.  Let  ns  now  examine  this  other  old  hive  wi^  the 
blaok  oombs.  Please  to  smoke  it  and  torn  it  np.  Weil»  it  is 
full  enoQ^  for  swarming ;  see  how  the  bees  are  neaped  on  the 
board  and  rannin^  oyer  its  edges.  By  swarming  it  now  srtifl- 
ooally  yon  oould  utilise  the  qneen  yon  hold  in  yonr  hand. 

Mr.  B.— In  what  way,  and  ^th  what  advantage  ? 

Mr.  P.— An  honr  or  two  after  a  swarm  with  the  qneen  shall 
have  been  taken  from  this  hive  the  bees  left  will  commenoe  to 
aeek  for  their  lost  qneen.  and  falling  to  find  her  will  taketpwo, 
three,  or  more  eggs  from  oommon  oeUs  and  plaee  them  in  royal 
«ells,  and  thns  do  all  they  oaa  to  repair  the  mjnry  they  snatiiin 
in  being  bereft  of  their  qneen.  Now,  if  this  queen's  oeil,  whieh 
yon  hold,  were  fixed  between  two  of  the  oombs  in  the  oentte  of 
ihe  hive  as  soon  as  the  bees  begin  to  monm  their  bereavameink) 
they  would  gladly  aooept  the  oeU,  and  iake  speoial  oace  of  its 
xoyal  inmate,  knowing  well  the  value  of  the  ooon  that  woold 
thus  be  bestowed.  Tobj  oould  not  rear  aqueen  from  one  of  the 
eggp  in  their  own  hive  m  less  than  fourteen  dspjrs.  This  oneen 
from  the  other  hive  would  be  hatched  and  in  a  laying  oonmlion 
some  twelve  days  sooner.  To  give  late  swarmers  q^neens  from 
earlier  swanxiers  as  soon  as  thev  are  deprived  of  their  aueens  is 
one  of  the  master  strokes  of  bee  managemftnt.  But  Imowing 
that  you  are  bent  on  having  yonr  beea  inbetter  and  larger  hives 
this  season,  it  will,  I  think,  be  better  noito  give  the  laAertnraimer 
ft  queen  in  this  way,  lor  if  givenit  would  oommenee  to  lay  before 
the  brood  now  in  the  hive  would  be  hatehed.  As  these  hives 
are  small,  and  the  season  not  an  eariv  one,  I  advise  you  not  to 
take  second  swarms  from  tiiem,  and  tnus  you  will  obtain  larger 
ewarms,  which  we  call  "turn-outs,''  on  the  twenty-first  day  after 
the  first  swarms  were  obtained.  Bees  being  only  twenty-one 
days  in  their  cells,  you  may  then  take  the  honey  from  the  old 
hives  without  saorifl]oing  a  single  cell  of  wodror  brood.  l)renes 
are  twen^^our  days  in  their  oells,  but  these  is  no  loss  or  saori> 
flee  in  destroying  drone  bees  and  brood.  In  tnminff  all  the 
bees  out  of  stock  hives  on  or  after  the  twenty-first  day  from 
swarming,  and  taking  honey  from  them,  the  bee-keeper  has  two 
honey  harvests  every  favourable  season ;  and,  moreover,  his  hives 
are  never  filled  with  old,  black,  tough  oombs  loaded  with  pollen. 

Mr.  B.— I  well  understand  all  you  have  ssid.  If  my  hives 
were  laraer  and  all  I  desire  as  to  8hai>e  and  appearance,  would 
you  advue  me  to  take  second  swarms  if  they  issue  of  their  own 
«coord? 

Mr.  P.--Yes,  for  seoond  swarms  from  large  hives  are  in  fine 
seasons  of  great  value,  their  hives  rising  m  weight  to  60  lbs., 
4K)  lbs.,  and  80  lbs.,  containing  from  SO  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  of  hozwy 
each.  Please  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  we  impart  a  queen  to  a 
have  after  the  first  swarm  has  been  taken  from  it,  no  seoond 
awazm  will  be  obtained ;-  and  if  second  swarms  issue  from  late 
•warmers  or  when  we  do  not  want  them  to  swarm,  they  should 
be  hived  and  kept  in  their  hives  for  a  few  hours,  with  a  view  to 
let  the  piping  queens  be  all  destroyed  but  one,  then  carried  to 
the  front  of  the  mother  hive  and  cast  on  to  its  fiight-board.  One 
^ueen  will  be  found'  cast  out  dead  next  morning,  and  no  more 
swarming  will  take  place.  Before  I  leave  you,  Mr.  B,  ft>r  a 
month,  let  me  give  you  another  idea  (a  little  bit  of  my  own 
peculiar  practice),  which  you  wiU  find  in  future  ^ars  to  be  of 
considerable  importanoe.  In  bee-keeping,  practice  must  vazv 
with  the  season.  A  person  with  an  open  eve  and  active  brain  will 
not  always  be  guided  by  rote  and  rule ;  he  improves  upon  his 
own  practice  and  the  teaching  of  others.  In  most  seasons  large 
bee-keepers  have  early  and  later  swarmers.  Some  seasons  hives 
•contain  but  little  honey  three  weeks  after  swarming.  In  such 
seasons  we  do  not  get  much  honey  at  the  first  harvest ;  but  still 
oooasionaUy  we  turn  the  bees  out  of  hives  when  they  do  not 
oontain  much  honey  and  put  them  into  empty  hives,  and  imme- 
diately take  swarms  from  later  stodks  to  ro-people  those  hives 
ibcoTO.  which  the  bees  haive  been  driven. 

Mr.  B.— Why? 

Mr.  P. — ^Because  the  queens  in  these  hives  aare  just  bom,  and 
'wVl  not  commence  to  lay  for  ten  or  twelve  days ;  whereas  the 
queens  in  the  later  swarmers  are  laying  two  thousand  egss  daily 
ftt  least.  The  bees  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  setting  the  eggs 
laid  by  their  queens,  and  in  fourteen  days  such  hives  are  filled 
with  brood  from  side  to  side,  and  the  "  turn-outs  "  have  time  to 
make  combs  before  their  queens  qonmience  to  lay.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  till  the  twenty-^t  day  before  we  turn  bees 
out,  when  we  repeople  the  hives  immediawly  afterwards,  for  the 
«warms  imported  and  imparted  to  them  hatch  the  brood  that 
may  be  unnatohed  at  the  time  of  turning  out.  This  praotioe 
is  of  vast  importuice  to  us,  for  we  thus  make  late  swarms  equal 
to  eariy  ones,  and  save  ourselves  from  the  fear  of  losing  second 
swarms  by  turning  all  the  bees  out  of  hives  into  empty  ones  as 


soon  as  the  piping  commences  or  the  first  q:ueesui  uutham  am 
bom. 

This  season,  Mr.  B,  has  been  so  far  unfavourable  for  honegr. 
The  month  of  May  has  been  a  discouraging  one  to  aplariawSL 
You  ma^  find  it  necessary  to  feed  swarms.  It  is  well  never  to  let 
bees  think  of  famine  or  feel  the  pressure  of  hungeiv  Kttm 
your  swarms  at  work  in  building  combs  and  hatomng  broedj 
so  thaL  even  in  oold  or  rainy  weather,  you  may  hear  a^hum  ol 
joy  and  prosperity  in  your  hives.  If  any  of  your  friends  wiah  to 
oommenee  Me-ke^ing,  now  is  a  very  good  time  to  get  iiwsiim 
from  the  oottagew ;  and  those  who  buy  should  have  tnem  plaoed 
in  their  gardens  on  the  dav  of  swarmingv  or,  in  other 
bafora  thajy  r^"™^***^  to  bdid  oombs^—A.  PBTzimnw. 


CBYSTAIi  PALA.OE  HIVS  AND  HONBY  SHOW. 

A ooxKimis  of  apiarians  propose  to  offer £100  in prisesfor 
hooey,  honeycomb  m  supers,  oerlain  kinds  of  hives,  and  two 
eesays.  I  am  seny  I  have  not  a  schedule  by  me  to  quote  from. 
The  Oommitlee  have  pronriaes  of  oootributions  to  the  amount  of 
£70  and  upwards,  we  may,  therefore,  look  forward  with  some 
degree  of  oertidnty  to  the  apiarian  exhibition  at  tiie  Crystal 
PaJace  nes^  8ept«nber.  If  thirty  gentlemen  more  would  con- 
tribute 90>.  each  te^node  this  prise  fund,  the  Conmiittee,  no 
doub^  wiU  thankfully  reeeivo  their  names,  and  be  thus  en- 
couraged and  enabled  to  prepare  their  final  schedule  of  prises, 
and  Bsake  all  neeessary  arrangements  for  tiiis  nroposed  apiarian 
fdte.  I  sincerely  hope  that  many  ladies  ana  gentlemen  will 
laid  the  Oommittee  &eir  oountenanoe  and  supports  All  other 
exMHtions  of  bees  and  honey  in  this  eonntry  have  been  mere 
local  affUbrs  compared  to  this.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad  if  it 
oome  off  veiy  snooessfully  and  satisiaetorily;  One  great  *'  oorystal 
palaoe"  has  already  been  manulaotared  in  Muichester,  said 
sent  to  a  distant  oounty— I  know  whore  to  be  filled  wi&  honey- 
oomb  lor  the  oeeasion.  If  a  dosen  or  two  of  suoh  palaces  be 
welliUled  and  appear  at  the  show  they  will  create  a  new  and 
healthy  sensation  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood.  Burke's 
woric  on  the  **  Sublime  and  Beautiful,''  contends  tiiat  the 
sublime  jnroduces  on  the  minds  of  men  far  more  striking  and 
lasting  impressions  than  **  the  beautiful."  If  we  have  a  flavour^ 
able  season  for  honey-gathering,  and  some  large  supers  be  ex- 
hibited next  September,  a  great  and  lasting  impulse  will  be 
given  to  bee-keeping  in  tiie  south  of  England.  As  my  desire 
fii  to  help  the  CcMnmittee,  and  not  to  hinder  tbam  in  any  way, 
I  will  abstain  here  from  suggesting  improvements  on  their 
sohedule  of  prises  which  I  saw  some  months  ago.  Lnperfeo- 
tions,  if  thev  exist  in  this  effort,  will  be  excused  and  forgotten 
by  the  publio.  I  wish  most  heartily  that  greak  suooasa  ma^ 
attend  tba  efforts  of  the  Oommittee^— A.  PBrrmsBw. 


SILEWOBMB. 


Am  nuHiy  unavailing  attempts,  we  suoeeeded  llwt  snrinr  in 
obtaining  five  nundred  eggeof  Bombyx  Mori,  five  em»of  domoyx 
Yanu^Msi,  and  three  ooeoons  of  Bombyx  Oynftisia.  We  kept  these 
in  a*  cool  dark  cellar  untQ  the  21st  of  May,  on  which  day  we 
arranged  the  eggs  on  saucers  covered  with  muslin,  because  on 
a  previous  occasion,  havixig  ne^^ted  the  latter  preoaution^  a 
romn  in  seaxoh  of  a  new  cush,  we  presume,  dined  off  the  silkp- 
worms'  dgSB*  u^d  liked  them  so  well  that  it  did  not  leave  one» 

The  cocoons  ol  Bombyx  Oynthia  aro  like  in  appearance  to 
filbert-shaped  pieces  of  yellowish  brown  tow.  We  manufiMtured 
a  cage  for  them  of  muslm,  with  Ught  cane  frames,  and  suspended 
them  from  the  top  of  it  by  a  thread,  and  plaoed  the  cage  sod 
the  saucers  containing  the  eggs  on  asunny  shelf  in  a  eoel  green- 
house. 

We  visited  our  treasures  at  least  twice  every  day,  and  at  tiie 
end  of  a  week  were  somewhat  stutltd  at  seeing  some  dark  object 
fluttering  in  the  cage,  and  on  dose  inspection  we  found  two 
magnificent  butterflies  had  emerged  from  the  cocoons.  They 
were  fully  as  large  as  bate,  their  wings  beautifully  shaded  and 
coloured  with  brown,  violet,  and  white;  a  crescent  in  white  and 
violet  decorated  eaoh  wing ;  henoe  they  are  called  "  Oynthia." 

T^nDkUst  contnnplating  these  singuliudy  beautiful  insects  we 
noticed  a  slight  movement  of  one  of  iihe  cocoons,  and  saw 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  sights  the  insect  kingdom 
aflords^viz.,  a  queer  litUe  heul,  with  black  beady  eyes,  pushing 
out  through  the  top  of  the  cocoon.  After  a  great  many  efforts 
the  body  followed  the  head,  and  the  curious  creature  perched 
on  the  top  ol  ite  late  prison,  ita  winga  banging  limply  down  by 
ito  sides. 

Having  to  leave  our  entomological  pursuits,  we  returned  to 
the  greenhouse  as  soon  as  possible,  and  found  the  limpness  had 
quite  left  the  new  comer's  wings,  and  it  was  as  large  and  hand- 
some as  its  two  companions. 

The  foUowittg  day  we  nlseed  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cage;  and  fmding  we  had  only  one  female  motti, 
we  removed  one  of  the  males,  and  let  it  fly  about  the  greenhouse, 
which  it  ornamented  far  more  than  the  choicest  flower  that  «ver 
bloomed  there. 
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In  a  lew  dm  the  paper  wii  oovered  with  eggs,  end  in  about 
m  week  after  the  brief  existenoe  of  the  Oynthia  butterflies  ter- 
minated we  pat  the  eggs  in  a  saucer  to  hatoh  out.  One  sonny 
nunminff  we  found  B.  Mori  and  B.  Yama-Mai  hatched  out ^  the 
former  looked  like  fine  black  thread  cut  into  lengths  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch :  there  were  myriads  of  them.  B.  Yama-Msi  were 
yellow,  and  oovered  witii  bljudc  hairs,  and  half  an  inch  long. 

In  another  week  we  had  a  fine  brood  of  B.  Cynthia  worms. 
They  were  a  pretty  yellow  colour,  slightly  spotted  with  black. 

Some  of  the  Bombyx  Mori  were  fed  on  mnlberry  leaves,  the 
rest  on  lettooe,  to  prevent  a  famine  of  mnlbenr  leaves ;  for  we 
had  only  six  yoang  trees,  one  of  which  died  that  season  from 
having  too  mnoh  leaves  taken  off  it. 

B.  Cynthialsnd  B.  Yama-Msi  will  not  eat  picked  leaves,  bat 


Oar  silkworms  grew  apace,  ate,  slept,  and  chsiu;ed  their  coloors 
at  intervals,  and  when  near  spinnizig  time  B.  Mori  Was  4  inches 
long,  a  beaatifal  pearl  odoar;  B.  Oynthia  4}  inches  long,  and 
pale  green ;  and  B.  Yama-Mai  fforgeoas,  being  of  a  beaatifal 
transparent  green  spotted  with  nlver. 

Having  devoured  an  incredible  quantity  of  leaves  during,  the 
six  weeks  of  their  existence,  the  Suable  little  creatures  com- 
menced their  appointed  work,  the  end  and  aim  of  their  short 
existence.  It  wee  curious  to  see  how  they  gradually  became 
invisible  through  the  network  of  silk  they  so  deftly  oovered 
themselves  with,  and  which,  from  being  as  transparent  se  the 
finest  tulle,  soon  grew  quite  opaque. 

I  gathered  a  fine  crop  of  silk.  The  cocoons  spun  by  the  mul- 
berry worm  were  very  iine,  and  bright  gold  colour;  the  silk  of 
the  same  species  d  silkworm  fed  on  lettuce  was  a  pale  green 
colour.  I  have  already  described  the  cocoons  of  B.  Oynthia; 
those  of  Yama-Mai  are  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  green. 

We  now  hung  up  the  Ojrnthia  oocoons  in  a  cool  dark  place,  as 
the  butterflies  of  that  species  pass  the  winter  and  spring  in  their 
ohrysalids.  Quantities  of  tiny  yellow  moths  emerged  from  the 
ooooons  of  B.  Mori,  whilst  out  of  Uiose  spun  by  Yama-Mai  came 
magnificent  buttemies,  their  colouring  oeing  a  superb  arrange- 
ment of  scarlet,  vellow,  and  black.-— Ajeuchmi,  Sathfamham, 
Oo,  DubUiu^Iriih  Farmm^t  GoMette,) 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Bpavish  Hxhs  Dnxa  (TT.  P.  B.).~Wa  should  attiibata  the  death  of  tha 
iMOBa  to  oteifaading  and  oonaaaaant  haet  and  Intamal  ferar.  A  han  of  any 
braad  oannot,  In  aaeh  a  itate  m  body,  lay  an  agg,  and  mj  ntptova  in  tha  agg- 
organaiafataiiftharabaanagginthamatthaiima.  we  ihoald  diaoontinaa 
the  wheat  and  the  table  lenq^  Feed  only  on  barlmnaaL  Feed  them  night 
and  morning.  We  aia  not  aua  ire  would  not  fast  uam  antiialy  for  a  eoople 
of  days.  If  yon  ooold  aaa  the  appcoaeh  of  the  attaak,  yoa  eoold  save  fatal 
aonaeqnenoea  by  the  nae  of  a  wins  or  tail  feather  dipped  in  oIL  Ton  should 
pass  it  up  the  passage  till  it  raaohea  the  egg.  It  wUf  be  laid  at  onoe,  but  be 
eaiafnl  not  to  use  m  f oroa.  An  old  loakamYth  onoe  said  an  oiled  feather  was 
the  beat  worianan  when  the  look  would  not  aet,  and  we  say  an  oiled  feather  is 
here  tha  bsat  dootor.  Wa  repeat,  Use  no  strength ;  whetniBr  tha  agg  is  brcdcan 
by  tha  strain,  or  by  yon,  it  is  alike  a  fatal 


Pass  Bbabm a  Pltjiiaox  (S.  D.).— Tha  breast  of  a  Daik  Bnhnm  ooek 
may  be  blaok  oar  spaeUed  with  white.  Tha  boat  two  birda  erar  seen  of  this 
breed  ware  sold  at  Birmingham  for  £110.  Tha  cook  had  a  speeklod  bnast. 
Blaek-bioastad  oooka  in  this  breed  are  like  the  oooks  in  the  SUTor-Oreys.  In 
that  oksa  of  Dorkings  it  is  most  difflenlt  to  find  parfsot  spaolmens.  We  do 
not  pin  oor  faith  to  Uaok  breasts,  nor  do  we  reeoUeet  that  we  hate  erer  said 
it  was  tha  test  of  a  good  bird.  Our  own  <^nion  is  tiiat,  in  birds  of  siae  like 
Brahmaa,  tha  piresenoo  of  a  few  iddta  feathers  ia  unimportant.  We  do  not 
o?an  oMeet  to  a  spsekled  breast.  You  will  be  prepared  after  this  lor  us  to  say, 
that  taking  your  deseription,  we  think  at  present  you  may  be  satisfied  with 
your  ftMftkens.  We  are  bound  to  tell  you  youmuat  not  look  for  blaok<broaated 
adulta  from  Mrfit-breaitod  ehlokens.  Inorsase  of  age  tends  to  lighter,  not 
darker  leather  m  all  fowls.  A  Brahma  oook  should  be  laqfa,  wide  across  the 
baok,  between  tha  hip  bones,  wall  feathered  on  leg  and  the  flxst  toe  (if  the 
aaoond  so  mnoh  the  oettor),  good  poa*eomb,  brl^it  sharp  laoa,  waU-ooiled 
blaek  tail  inoUniag  to  white  as  it  gets  older,  >eUow  lagSf  sad  wings  well 
oUnped  up  to  the  body.  No  buff  in  any  part  of  tha  todj.  Light  haoUa  and 
aaodla,  and  steel-barred  wing.    No  Tultnre  hooks. 

MnroaoAa  {EUeee),-^ThBj  an  diffionlt  to  daseilba.  Thsy  an  washed-out 
Spanish.  The  tradition  is  they  were  Spanish  fowls  brought  over  by  the 
**  Worthiea  "  mentioned  in  Kingaley*s  **  Westward,  Ho  I "  and  that  they  hare 
remained  the  fowls  of  the  eountiy  erar  sinoe.  We  oonfees  we  oannot  answer 
your  qneetion  as  to  the  white  breasts,  but  the  fiwt  shows  th^  haTO  still  soma- 
thing  in  oommon  with  their  first  plants.  Spanish  ftiwls  axe  brad  with  white 
flights,  and  it  Is  no  nnoommon  thing  for  a  pure  Spanish  hen  to  moult  soma* 
timee  speeUed  with  white,  and  in  rarer  iostaneea  with  entii>Bly  white  plumage. 
We  hare  therefore  little  doubt  in  saying  that  the  white  chiekans  may  be  pure 


latter.  They  must  be  allowed  only  a  teieed  ran  on  grsasthsflnt  lour  or  ftn 
days,  end  when  they  an  ailtbestytha  hen  most  bounder  hmrta  loiaigfat 
weetak  and  when  freed  from  it  should  be  tathared.  Their  lood,i^Miyoin^ 
should  be  enid  made  of  milk  and  alum,  stnfaied  quite  dry  in  a  cloth;  btdtf. 
meal  or  ground  oats  mixed  with  milk ;  ehopped  egg,  bread  and  milk;  %Mk 
eooked  meat  ohopped  fine.  They  must  be  on  grass.  They  alviji,  vh« 
grown,  live  out  ox  doors ;  thi^  will  not  use  shelter  if  it  is  proridsd.  Ib^ 
must  be  kept  dry,  and  should  be  shut  in  tha  lip  with  the  hen  as  soonailtit 
dark.    Th^y  should  be  fed  at  daylight. 

Obourd  Oats  (W.  Hartley).— The  sampla  aont  la  good  for  poottiy-iMdfa^ 
The  outer  husk  should  not  be  remorad. 

PzoBoirs  Dtokg  Touho  (S«imm;).— Your  young  Pigeons  died  of  eoldvKk 
their  eropa  full  beeaose  their  pannte  left  olF  sitting  upon  tbemtooinij. 
This  a  great  many  hiahHslass  Pigeons  will  do,henoe  they  require  otiMrPifaoH 
as  nursee  to  farlsg  tLem  np.  Hardly  any  Poaten  or  Shbit-faoedTaaMn^ 
or  other  superior  yarirtiea,  will  rear  their  own  young,  wtith,  htm  to  be 
shifted  under  other  birds  when  thay  ere  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  a  fatb^ 
old.    Do  not  allow  the  Starling  to  build  in  tha  kift. 

Homr  Bxx  (DubUnt  B.  TFalpol0,iKn.).— Tha  dariCi«)loor»d  ben  «Uh 
have  attaoked  a  straw  hire  in  numbears  at  Dublin  are  evidently  spMbBaact 
the  *ftMWMwi  biva  bee,  small  in  siae  and  daifear  in  eoknr  than  oioiL  Bodi 

rlmena  wen  deeeilbed  long  ago  by  Hnbar ;  andKiibyandSpeoeiMDdte 
dark  o(dour  owing  to  thelndivlduals  being  old  and  with  tbdr  pobmui 
rubbed  oflE.  Those  sent  from  Dublin  an  doeexibed  as  wild  bees,  vfaiahair 
possibly  mean  that  they  haTO  oome  from  a  ookmy  of  their  own  itnjidinf, 
and  which  haTO,  perhapa,  taken  refuge  in  a  hoUowtne  or  under  the  nofofk 
house.  Is8uohthaoaM,oria  itmenlyooDjeoturedthatthsyaievlUtai? 
— I.  O.  W. 

Ooimxuixe  Fxxpzho  Bbbs  (TT.  E,  JT.).— -H  beea  in  your  niighboinheol 
an  gathering  much  hon^  your  swaim  wiU  do  wall  without  feedifls.  If  tte 
weather  is  unteTourable  another  pound  or  two  of  sjrup  will  help  itBMhto 
build  oombs,  and  thus  give  man  scope  for  setting  egss  so  abondiat^  jn- 
duoed  at  this  season.  You  may  easUy  asoertain  whether  the  beat  siegrthB- 
ing  honay  or  not  \iy  weighing  the  hivea  in  your  hands.  Be  oarefol  hovbha 
teoently  tenanted  an  handled,  as  young  oombs  befon  th«y  m  sttaehedto 
tha  oroea  sticks  an  eaaily  shaken  down. 

Dbosbs  with  Swauc  (Jdm).— If  all  tha  dnnea  went  with  tta  ivtmM 
them  remain.  Your  young  queens  will  be  matured  by«ad-by,  whan  thy™ 
oome  forth  to  meet  the  drones  of  any  hiva.  So  fSr,thenion,sitlMmi 
an  considered,  it  does  not  matter  whid»  hire  oontaina  drones.  Ibspiotennr 
is  gnat  that  in  the  old  bin  mon  dronea  wiU  be  hatched  In  a  few  diji  ail 
oontlnnoualy  till  the  twenty-fourth  day  after  the  awannhig  took  pisee. 

UXTBOBOLOGIGAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

QAMSmM  SqDABB,  IiOHDOM. 

Iiat.51*82'4(r  N. ;  Long.  0*  8'  0*  W. ;  Altitude llltoet 


Datb. 

1874. 

May. 

and 

June 


We.  «7 
Tb.  » 
Fri.  t9 
Sat.  80 
Sun.  81 
Mo.  1 
Tn.    a 


Means 


1 

i  A.1C. 

III  THB  DAT. 

Hygrome* 
ter. 

It   ^^i 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

TeaiperatiiTe 

1113 

Dry. 

Wet 

66jr 

66J 

»A 
S8J) 
60.1 
69.0 

b 

is:: 

H 

deg. 
66,8 
67.0 
67.8 
67.8 
684 
68.9 
60J 

68.1 

Max. 

%• 

69.6 
66.1 
60.6 
49.4 
68.9 
69.6 

U.6 

IB      Ob 
SUB.    rise 

Inehee. 
8CU)89 

saosB 

80.08< 
99.909 
90.017 
90.188 
90.008 

64.9 

ei.9 

09.1 
6S.9 
66.6 
68.7 

64.1 

W. 

8.W. 

S.W. 

W. 

B. 
8. 
S. 

deg. 
78.9 
71.B 
69.9 
78.8 
79  6 
76.9 
81.7 

788 

lOS 
lOSJ 
190.9 
117.0 
1S69 
1980 

tu 

48je 
ill 

IO.f 
48.1 

80X90 

67.9 

118J 

48i 

ojir 


Ohxckxhs'  Fist  CosTBAcnD  (Idm).— AH  your  oUekans  an  examped. 
What  is  the  flooring  of  the  honw  in  which  th«y  rooet  or  an  kept?  is  it 
brick,  wood,  stone,  or  asphaltum  ?  If  so,  that  is  the  eause.  If  tfaay  an  out 
of  doon  the  cause  must  be  found  in  insul&olent  food.  If  thay  en  indoon 
pnt  them  out  Let  the  rip  be  on  the  grass,  and  the  ban  wide  enough  for  the 
ablckens  to  run  at  liberty.  Feed  UberaUy :  ohopped  sgg,  curd,  bread  and 
milk,  co<Aad  meat  ohopped  fine,  and  crashed  com.  ain  them  some  old  ale 
to  drink.    If  they  an  at  liberty  with  the  bans,  shut  up  thelatterin  the  tipa. 

JBumumio  Fowls  {A  ^omee).— Write  to  tha  aeeretazy  of  any  show  at 
whioh  you  wish  to  exhibit,  and  aak  him  to  send  yon  the  rulea.  You  peed  not 
be  a  snbsccibar. 

1  S!*^^?  OoLDBH  PHSASAiiTa  (I.  T.).— Wo  gan  fun  instraetions  in  oor 
last  number.     Tha  hen  will  sit  twenty-thne  or  four  days,  generally  the 


KWMABKB. 
S7th.— Fine  bilfl^t  dnr.  ^ 

Seth.— Cloudy  and  dull ;  alight  shower  at  11.10  p.x.,  xain  not  neyM>' 
89th.— No  raLi,  but  rather  a  dull  oppreesin  morniog ;  frashar  efinin6< 
80th.— Fine,  bright,  warm  d^. 
81st-^A  fine  warai  day,  with  a  UtUa  wind. 

June  1st — ^Warmer,  but  dull  at  timaa.  ..    ,,^_ 

Slnd.^A  brilliant  sunrise;  a  warm  dur;  a  litUe  dull  at tlmesMnttiff  im 
rain  in  night,  or,  rather,  early  m  the  morning  of  Wednesday* 
Temperatura  about  6°  higher  than  that  of  last  week,  sun  teBBpMtn*"' 
oeptlonally  high,  barometer  steady.— O.  J.  Btmonb. 


007BNT  OABDSN  MABKBT. 
Ws  haTO  no  alterations  of  oonsequonee  to  nport. 


& 


Apples \  sieve 

Apricots doa. 

Onerrles ^box 

Ftas doa. 

niberta lb. 

Goba lb. 

Oooeeberries quart 

Orapee, hothouse....  lb. 
Lemons vlOO 


FBUIT* 

8.  d.    S.  d. 
9   0to9    0 


9 

9 
8 
1 
1 
0 
4 
8 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


4 
6 

16 

1 

1 

0 

1« 

19 


Melons «Mb  ^ 

Neetarinaa •Jfe*! 

Peaobes .  .* J.'.*. doe.  IJ 

Pean.Utohen doe.  9 

PlneApplee :•  »*•  5 

Strawberries ^^2«;,S 

Watouta *>2rtS  • 

ditto ^^  ■ 


A  i-i 

•tos; 


YXOBTABLSS. 


S.  A.    s>d. 
8    0tO6    0 
0     6 
10 
0 


Artichokes doz. 

Asparagas .....^100  8 

French  8  0 

Be^B.Kidney....  ^100  9  0 

BeetBad doa  1  0  8 

Brooooll. bundle  0  9  1 

Cabbage dox.  10  1 

Oonota buneh  0  6  0 

Cauliflower doa.  4  0  10 

Celery bundle  16  9 

Goleworta. .  doB.bunobee  9  6  4 

Oooomben eaeh  0  6  1 

EndlTO doB.  9  0  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 


Lattnee ....do"-  } 

Mashrooms PO^  i 

Mustard  A  Orees..paBBet  J 

Onions v  "^K  « 

Parsley  per  dos.banonea  a 

Peas.:... .QMg  } 

Potatoea bo  Ael  • 

New ^Ji  ? 

Badishes.,  dox.bwelMe  i 

Shallots -•  »;  • 

Spinach ,...  »»•£?  • 

Tomatoee  ...• •JJS  a 

Turnips ^ buaca  v 


d.  »^ 

Otol  J 

0    t  • 


ij 

\\ 
ii 
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W€EKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day 

DV 

of 

Of 

Month 

Week. 

11 

Tb 

12 

V 

18 

B 

14 

Bus 

15 

M 

16 

Tu 

17 

W 

I'TOOKri 

ilJi^ 

.    Xtw 

JUm  U-17, 1874. 


MMttsff  of  BoT^  Soel«(7  &aO  p.x. 


2  SUIIDAT  AFTSB  TjUHXTT.  [8.30  P.X. 

Meeting    of    Boyal   Geognphleal    Booietjr, 
Meetlogof  Zoologioal  Society, aSO  p.m. 
Boyal  Hoitioaltaral  Sodety,  Fralt,  Flor%I, 
[  tad  Genenl  Meeting. 


Arenfe  Tempera- 
ture near  London. 


Day. 
78.1 
71.4 
71.9 
72.6 
72.8 
72.6 
72.9 


Night. 
47.6 
46.1 
47.4 
47.9 
48.2 
48.8 
47.8 


Mean. 
69.9 
68.8 
69.6 
60.3 
60.6 
60.4 

6ai 


Bain  in 
4B  years. 


21 

20 
19 
19 
18 


San 
Bleee 


n.  h. 
45af8 
46     8 


44 

44 
44 
44 
44 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Son 
Sete. 


m.     h. 

'14af8 

14     8 


16 
16 
16 
17 
17 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Moon 


m. 
61 
10 
88 
16 
9 
17 
88 


h. 

1 

2 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 


Moon 
8eU. 


A. 

5 
85 

2 
16 


h. 

6 

6 

8 

9 


18  10 
54  10 
21    11 


Moon's 
Age. 


Days. 
27 
28 

29 

• 
2 
8 

4 


Olook  ,    1^  y 
af(er   i    of 
Son.     Year. 


m.  8. 
0  44 
0    81 

0  19 
0  6 
before 
0  19 
0    32 


162 
168 
164 
166 
166 
167 
166 


greatest  heat  was 


near  London  dmlBg  f  orty^three  yean,  the  average  day  temparatnre  of  the  week  is  72.8^ ;  and  its  night  temperature 
90',  ion  the  12th  and  ISth,  184i ;  and  tha  lowest  eold  80°,  on  the  16th,  1860.    The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was  1.46  Inoh. 


FBUIT-GROWING  ON  HEAVY  SOILS. 

OW  difficult  it  Ib  to  give  directions  that  shall 
be  generally  a^^plicable  to  all  giurdens.  The 
longer  one  lives  and  the  more  practice  one 
has,  the  more  careful  is  he  in  giving  advice 
to  other  people ;  for  on  close  inspection  we 
often  find  that  the  practice  which  answers 
in  our  own  particular  case  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable at  all  beyond  a  certain  limited  area. 
For  instance,  after  the  seven  weeks*  drought 
we  have  now  had,  and  with  almost  everyone 
in  the  neighbourhood  crying  out  for  rain»  who  would  not 
imagine  that  every  plant  in  the  garden  would  be  suffering 
from  the  lack  of  moisture  ?  Such,  however,  under  our 
peculiar  circumstances  is  not  the  case.  I  have  not  yet  had 
occasion  to  water  a  dozen  plants,  excepting  where  the 
roots  are  confined,  or  those  newly  planted.  The  soil  here 
is  not  of  the  kind  usually  selected  for  a  garden,  it  being  of 
a  stiff  clayey  nature,  but  in  a  season  like  the  present  it 
has  great  advantages  over  a  lighter  soil.  It  is,  however, 
very  expensive  to  work,  and  in  a  wet  season  it  is  not  QBsy 
to  get  early  crops ;  for  in  addition  to  the  wet  cold  soil, 
we  have  to  deal  with  an  immense  host  of  (creeping  and 
flving  enemies.  The  worst  of  all,  I  think,  are  the  little 
black  slugs,  which  appear  in  thousands  whenever  the 
weather  is  warm  and  moist.  It  is  a  mysterr  wherever 
they  c6me  from,  for  sometimes  the  walks  are  afmost  black 
with  them,  and  the  only  effectual  remedy  I  have  yet  found 
IB  hand-picking.  But  says  someone  who  knows,  **  Dust 
linie  over  them."  Well,  I  have  dusted  lime  over  them, 
and  rather  warm  toe,  and  the  only  effect  it  has  is  to 
make  them  slip  out  of  their  old  jacliiets,  after  which  they 
start  off  as  fresh  as  ever.  If  I  can  overtake  them  wim 
a  new  dose  of  quicklime  before  their  new  skin  gets 
hardened  it  then  has  more  effect  on  them,  but  that  is 
not  always  convenient,  and  after  trying  various  plans 
I  have  fallen  back  upon  the  very  oldest  one — ^to  catch  'em 
and  kill  'em.  But  the  birds,  where  are  the  birds  ?  Well, 
the  birds,  especially  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  seem  to 
Yery  much  prefer  Strawberries  and  Gk>OBebeixies  when 
they  are  in  season,  and  when  those  fruits,  or  some  others 
of  equal  delicacy,  are  not  in  season,  they  go  sulkily  away, 
and  get  their  food  somewhere  else,  and  we  do  not  i^e  one 
of  them  for  days  at  a  time ;  but  let  ue  have  a  little  more 
fruit  rq»ening  than  we  can  find  nets  to  cover,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  the  birds  will  be  there  befbre  it  is  furly  day- 
fight,  and  they  will  not  eat  small  fimits  while  they  can 
get  large  ones.  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  tasted  one  of 
the  littiie  blaok  slugs  I  have  mentioned,  but  I  must  own 
ifaey  keep  us  clear  of  the  larger  kinds  and  house  snails ; 
therefore  their  lives  are  sacred. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  soil  here,  and  probably  of 
strong  clayey  soils  in  general,  is  that  the  fruit  £:ees  grown 
in  it  do  not  require  hard  pruninff ;  they  naturally  grow 
rather  vigorous  if  they  now  at  all,  and  can  soaroefy  be 
induced  to  make  small  fibrous  roots  and  short  growths. 
If  they  are  persistently  pinched  and  cut  hard  back  they 
get  hidebound,  cankered,  and  covered  with  moss  ana 
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lichen ;  but  let  them  have  a  certain  amount  of  develop- 
ment for  a  year  or  two,  allow  them  to  make  shoots  as 
long  as  can  be  fairly  ripened,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
sufficiently  thin  to  admit  light  and  air,  they  will  after- 
wards get  to  grow  more  moderately,  and,  instead  of  con- 
tinually makmg  gross  shoots,  will  form  fruit  spurs  on 
the  growth  of  former  years.  By  following  this  plan  I 
have  some  yoxmg  trees  planted  only  three  years  ago  as 
good  now  as  others  planted  eight  years,  which  were,  in 
my  opinion,  too  much  restricted.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  grow  miniature  fruit  trees  satisfactorily  in 
such  a  soil  as  this.  Probably  in  a  light  poor  soil  the 
miniature  form  may  be  the  most  profitable. 

We  must  adapt  ourselves  to  circumBtances ;  this  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  lessons  in  horticulture.  We  Bee  a  thing 
done  perfectly  well  in  one  place,  and,  perhaps,  learn  per- 
fectly well  how  to  do  it  ourselves ;  but  we  try  the  same 
plaji  in  another  place  under  different  circumstances,  and 
the  result  is  utter  failure.  We  must  learn  certain  things 
for  ourselves  by  practical  experience  on  the  spot.  No 
amount  of  book  lore,  or  seeing  ^^ork  done  in  other  places, 
will  give  us  the  requisite  information.  It  takes  half  a 
lifetime's  hard  work  of  both  head  and  hands  to  learn  to 
manage  an  extensive  garden  satisfactorily  if  there  are  no 
reliable  data  to  start  with,  and  yet  we  see  many  pro- 
mising young  men  forced  out  of  places,  and  pronounced 
incompetent  with  only  a  trial  of  a  year  or  two. 

I  will  give  another  instance  which  I  think  goes  far 
to  prove  that  fruit  trees  in  the  heavy  soil  here  do  not 
like  hard  pruning.  An  orchard,  principally  Apples,  was 
planted  fifteen  or  more  years  ago,  the  trees  were  kept 
closely  pruned,  and  produced  at  the  time  I  first  saw  them 
a  great  quantitv  of  twiggy  shoots,  which  were  annually 
cut  back  to  be  followed  by  a  greater  number  of  the  same 
sort,  and  little  or  no  firuit.  The  stems  were  hidebound) 
and  covered  with  lichen,  and  did  not  increase  fa  size. 
Three  years  ago  the  shoots  were  merely  thinned  in 
summer,  leaving  the  principal  ones  their  full  length,  or 
nearly  so,  and  since  then  they  have  been  left  to  them- 
selves. The  result  is  that  the  trees  are  recovering  rapidly, 
the  stems  are  swelUng,  the  bark  cracking,  and  the  lichen 
falling  off,  and  instei^  of  twiggy  shoots,  we  have  shoots 
2  feet  in  length  full  of  fruit  spurs.  Last  year  many  of 
the  trees  pranced  fruit  of  good  quality,  and  I  am  in- 
hopes  of  seeing  an  annual  improvement. — ^Wic  Taylos. 


STOCKS  FOB  SPBINQ  AND  EARLY  SUMIVIBR. 

My  last  letter  (see  pa^e  489)  was  devoted  principally  to 
Brompton  Stocks,  finishing  with  a  glance  at  Lothians  and 
their  preparation  as  pot  plants.  For  this  purpose  few 
plants  are  finer,  or  will  win  more  general  appreciation, 
than  these  heavily-laden  masses  of  bloom  and  perfume  in 
winter  and  spring.  To  obtain  large  plants  early  they 
should,  as  {Mrevioiuly  stated,  be  sown  in  April  or  May  on 
a  gentle  hotbed ;  yet  smi^  handy  plants  for  pots,  to  fiower 
in  spring,  will  result  firom  seed  sown  at  the  present  time 
in  rich  soil,  having  the  shelter  of  a  bit  of  glass  during  a 
possible  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  which  is  too  muohJuur 
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them  in  the  young  state.  If  seed  could  be  sown  by  the  ounce 
the  precaution  would  be  less  called  for ;  but  as  the  vendors 
regard  it  as  so  precious,  and  try  to  sell  as  little  as  they  can, 
the  case  is  different,  and  we  must  lessen  the  risk  of  loss  of 
even  a  few  plants  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Lothian  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  type  of  Stock  ex- 
tant, and  our  good  friends  **  over  the  border  "  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  introduction.  Its  few  and  dearly-defined 
colours,  its  quality  of  producing  a  great  proportion  of  doubles, 
its  hardiness,  and  especially  its  long  continuance  in  bloom, 
are  its  valuable  attributes. 

For  ordinary  purposes  of  out- door  flowering,  about  the  end 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June  is  a  good  time  to  sow — ^that  is, 
with  those  who  have  little  or  no  glass  accommodation  to 
winter  the  plants  in  pots.    In  this  case  the  plants  should  be 
grown-on  as  hardy  as  possible.    If  these  or  any  other  nearly 
hardy  plants  are  left  long  in  the  seed  bed  and  get  weakened 
imd  drawn,  or  if  they  are  planted  out  too  thickly,  or  in  over- 
rich  soil,  or  in  a  position  lacking  a  full  sweep  of  air,  or  partially 
shaded  by  trees,  then  they  are  made  more  tender  and  badly 
prepared  to  withstand  the  frost  and  snow  of  winter,  through 
which  they  are  expected  to  pass  unharmed.    This  class  of 
Stocks  is  only  hardy  when  made  so  by  summer  culture.    They 
must  be  transplanted  early  on  firm  ground,  and  no  approach 
to  overcrowding  must  be  tolerated.     They  must  have  the 
fullest  exposure  to  the  sun  possible,  and  stand  sufficiently 
wide  apart  that  one  can  walk  amongst  them  in  autumn  when 
nearly  full  grown  without  touohiug  a  plant.    In  fact,  open-field 
rather  than  sheltered-garden  culture  is  the  most  suitable  pre- 
paration for  the  plants,  and  the  nearer  it  can  be  approached 
the  better.    Grown  like  this,  andreplaoted  towards  Uie  end  of 
October,  most  of  them  will  stand  the  winter  with  little  or  no 
injury.    I  have  lately  seen  some  glowing  bushes  2  feet  high 
and  through,  which  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  most  casual 
observer.     They  were   planted   in  the  front  of   shrubbery 
borders,  and  had,  and  will  for  a  long  time  continue  to  have,  a 
fine  effect.    Yet  wherever  a  few  pots  and  a  bit  of  glass  can  be 
afforded  them,  they  are  worthy  of  it. 

If  a  portion  of  the  early-sown  Stocks  are  potted  and  set  in 
the  open  air  after  the  manner  of  Chrysanthemums  during 
summer,  they  will,  if  duly  attended  to,  show  bloom  in  autumn, 
and  a  shift  then  into  larger  pots  will  carry  them  to  perfection, 
and  they  will  fill  no  unimportant  place  in  indoor  decoration, 
and  will  hold  their  own  amidst  more  aristocratic  things. 
Those  potted-up  in  autumn  and  wintered  in  frames,  with  frost 
excluded,  especially  from  the  roots,  will  be  fine  for  turning 
out  in  spring.  A  few  weeks  after  potting  it  is  necessary  to  go 
over  them  and  remove  the  decayed  leaves,  of  which  th^  shed 
a  good  many,  otherwise  they  invite  mildew,  and  damage  en- 
sues. Beyond  this  and  a  very  occasional  watering,  but  little 
trouble  is  involved. — J.  Wbioht. 


(To  be  eonfttnned). 

BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

JuKS  4te  and  5th. 

This  was  the  principal  summer  Show  of  the  Society,  and  for 
the  number  of  the  subjects  exhibited  and  their  general  quality 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  largest  and  best 
show  held  this  year  in  the  metropolis.  The  very  abundance  of 
the  materials  caused  the  Show  to  be  split  up  into  two  tents,  the 
large  one  being  full  to  repletion ;  and  this  no  doubt  somewhat 
detracted  from  the  effect  which  it  would  otherwise  have  had. 
The  weather  being  extremely  fine,  notwithstanding  other  at- 
tractions, there  was  a  large  attendauce  of  visitors. 

Stovb  and  Gbebnhousb  Plants  in  Floweb. — Of  these  there 
was  a  large  display  of  good  specimens  of  the  usual  kinds  met 
with  at  the  summer  exhibitionB,  and  generally  they  were  in  ex- 
cellent condition  both  as  regards  quantity  and  freshness  of 
bloom.  The  first  class  in  the  schedule  was  for  twelve  plants, 
and  in  this  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  I^yton, 
took  the  lead  with  a  collection  which  included  a  large  plant  oz 
Statioe  mrofosa  in  fine  bloom ;  a  very  good  Anthurium  Scherzeri- 
anxmi;  i>raoophyllum  gracile;  large,  finely- bloomed  plants  of 
Erica  tricolor  Emgscottii,  E.  CandoUeana,  and  E.  Oavendishii ; 
Franciscea  oonfertifiora,  Genetyllis  tulipiferai  and  Aphelexis 
maorantha  rosea.  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  Pnillpott, 
Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  took  the'  second  place  with  a  good  coUeo- 
tion,  but  not  so  even  in  size ;  and  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Albury  Park,  the  third.  In  the  next 
class,  for  ei^^t  (nurserymen  onlv),  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston, 


bloom.  In  Mr.  Williams's  group  Azaleas  Coronata  and  Iveryana 
formed  grand  masses  of  bloom,  and  noticeable  among  the  rest 
for  size  were  Phosnoooma  prolifera,  Ixora  coccinea,  Anthuxium 
Scherzezianum,  and  Epaoris  Eclipse.  Mr.  Morse,  of  Epaom, 
was  third.  In  the  amateurs'  dass  for  six  plants  Mr.  Ward 
was  again  first,  showing  a  plant  of  Erica  tricolor  impressa 
quite  4  feet  in  diameter ;  Ixora  amboynensis  with  large  heada ; 
Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  fine ;  Genetyllis  Hookeri  and 
tulipif era,  both  good,  but  the  latter  small ;  and  Erica  CavendishiL 
Mr.  Donald,  gutlener  to  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton,  cama 
second  with  good  plants  of  Boronia  tetrandra,  Olerodendzon 
Balfourianum,  and  Draoophyllum  gracile.  The  third  place  waa 
taken  bv  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsnud,  Bart., 
who  had  among  others  a  well-fiowered  specimen  of  Franciaoea 
confertiflora. 

The  next  two  classes  were  for  eight  plants  in  12-inch  pota 
respectively  for  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  and  many  well- 
grown  and  flowered  plants  were  exhibited  in  the  differeoft 
groups.  Messrs.  Jackson,  Williams,  and  Morse  were  the  prize- 
takers  amon^  the  nurserymen,  while  Mr.  Ward  outdistanoied  all 
competitors  m  the  amateurs'  class,  showing  among  others  An- 
thunum  Scherzerianum  with  immense  spathes^  and  finely- 
bloomed  examples^  of  Statice  profnsa,  Aphelexis  maoraatha 
rosea,  Erica  ventncosa  grandiflora,  and  AzaXth  Mamet.  Mr. 
Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Ewell,  who  was  second,  nad  a  fine 
plant  of  Clerodendron  Balfourianum.    Mr.  Kemp  was  third. 

The  greatest  interest  attached  to  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  was  that  arising  from  the  competition  for  the  Davia 
prizes,  the  chief  of  which  Mr.  Baines  last  year  carried  off  un- 
opposed ;  and  though  in  the  present  season,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Mioholls'  removal   to  town,  the  grand   collection  which 
existed  at  Southgate  has  been  brought  to  the  hanuner,  the 
plants  selected  for  this  competition  by  Mr.  Baines  were  specially 
reserved  for  him  by  Mr.  Micholls.    Again  Mr.  Baines  carried 
all  before  him,  there  being  no  plants  by  a  long  way  approaching 
his.    Foremost  in  his  collection  came  a  plant  of  Ixora  oocoiiiea 
fully  4  feet  in  diameter,  bearing  a  profusion  of  grand  heads ; 
then  a  magnificent  Dipladenia  amaoilis;  a  fine  spemmen  of 
Ixora  aurantiaca;  Franciscea  confertiflora,  8  feet  in  height;  Alla- 
manda  Chelsoni ;  Boronia  pinnata,  8i  to  4  feet  through,  and 
finely  bloomed ;  and  wonderful  plants  of  BougainviUea  giabora 
and  Clerodendron  Balfourianum.    All  were  admirably  bloomed. 
Mr.  W.  Cutbush,  of  Bamet,  had  excellent  plants  for  their  a^ 
of  Boronia  serrulata  and  pinnata,  Dracophyllum  gracUe,  Clero- 
dendron Balfourianum,  Franciscea  confertiflora,   Phosnoooma 
prollfera,  and  two  plants  of  Genetyllis  tulipifera,  one  under  the 
name  of  Hedaroma,  and  the  other  of  Geuefyllis^  a  circumatanoe 
which  probably  lost  him  the  second  prize,  which  went  to  Mr. 
Kemp,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Albury  Park, 
who  nsd,  however,  very  good  plants  of  Genetyllis  tulipifera. 
Erica  Cavendishii,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Acrophyllum  Teno- 
Bum,  &o, 

Obchids. — Although  these  were  not  very  numerous,  they  were 
very  good.    There  were  two  classes  for  twelve,  the  one  for  ama- 
teurs, the  other  for  nurserymen,  and,  as  might  be  expeoted,  in 
these  the  leading  exhibitors  put  out  their  strength.    Mr.  Wazd 
took  the  lead  among  amateurs  with  a  fine  potful  of  PhaltBnopeia 
grandiflora,  wiUi  nine  spikes;  Aerides  Lobbii,  fine;  Odonto- 
glossums  Alexandra,  Bluntii,  and  Phalsnopsis;  Lycaate  Skin- 
neri,  PhalsBuopsis  SchiUeriana,  Cattleya  Mossis  superba,  and 
Oncidium  ampliatum.    Mr.  F.  Butland,  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Goodwood,  came  next  with   Cattleya   Moasia 
magnifloa,  a  superb  mass  of  bloom,  and  2^  feet  in  diameter; 
Cypripedium  caudatumwith  five  fiowers,the  Foxbmah  Aezides, 
Aeridee  crispum,  Brassia  cordata,  and  Oncidium  sphacelatnm 
mains.    The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to 
F.  whitboum,  Eb^.,  whose  group,  though  consisting  of  smallez 
plants  than  those  just  noticed,  bore  the  impress  of  thorooghlv 
good  cultivation,  and  one  plant  in  it,  Masdevallia  Hazryana  wiio. 
wn  or  more  fiowers  dazzling  in  their  brightness,  was  the  guidmg 
star  to  the  Orchids.    Other  plants  there  were  of  the  same  specieB 
in  the  Exhibition,  but  none  equal  to  it  at  once  in  brightness, 
freshness,  and  profusion  of  bloom.    The  remainder  of  the  group 
consisted  of  a  good  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  Phalenopsia  grandi- 
fiora,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Cattleva  Wameri,  fine ;  Dendco- 
bium  f ormosum  fpganteum  with  very  large  flowers,  Cyraipedium 
superbumYeitcmi.  0.  barbatum  nigrum,  Dendrobium  Bensoniai, 
very  good,  and  LsBiia  purpurata,  with  one  or  two  others.   Among 
nurserymen  Mr.  Williams  occupied  the  place  of  honour,  showing; 
a  splendid  mass  of  Cattleya  Mossitt  superba,  Odontoglcasum 
citrosmum  roseum  with  four  fine  spikes,  Leila  purpurata  and 
Br^siana,  Orchis  foliosa,  fine,  Aerides  affine  superbum,  Saooo- 
labium  retusum,  and  others,    ^e  most  notable  in  the  group 
from  Bir.  Bull,  which  came  next  on  the  prize  list^  were  Odonto- 
glossum Boezlii,  Cattleya  Mendelii,  and  Cvpripedium  PariahiL 
Mr.  Morse,  of  Epsom,  was  third.    The  next  class  was  open  both 
to  nurserymen  and  amateurs.    Here  Mr.  Williams  waa 


ania 
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^^  liJ^^^^  ^T^^^l  ^''  ^/*™«»  o*  Hollpway,l)emg    devallia  Harryana,  past ;  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  very  fine; 
second,  the  specimens  in  both  oases  being  large  and  in  excellent  I  a  large  mass  of  Cypripedium  barbatum  superbui,  Catti^ 
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Moasi»  aarea  wi(h  a  proiizBi(U|gfr  fine  flowers,  and  Yanda  tricolor 
inBignis.  Mr.  Ward  wan  fine  in  the  amateara'  clafls  for  six, 
with  »)od  examples  of  Masdevallia  Harryanai  and  PhalsBnopsis 
grandiflora;  Mr.  Child  second  with  a  fine  mass  of  Lycaste 
aromatica,  Oncidium  ampliatnm  majns,  and  Triohopilia  suavis. 

Azaleas. — The  only  exhibitor  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for 
eight  was  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  immense  specimens  of  Cri- 
terion  and  others ;  while  in  amateurs'  sixes  Mr.  Child  was  first, 
and  for  fifteen  the  first  prize  was  withheld,  and  a  second  one 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Wheeler.  None  of  the  groups  were  remark- 
able for  profuse  bloom. 

Hbaths. — Bespectiz^f  these  we  must  note  that  as  usual  the 
specimens  of  Messrs.  Jacloion}  of  Kingston,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr. 
J.  Wheeler  were  excellent,  including  fine  examples  of  E.  tricolor 
Wilsoni,  dumosa,  and  superba;  Tentricosa  varieties;  Gaven- 
dishii,  &o.  The  awards  went  to  the  exhibitors  just  named,  Mr. 
Horse,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler. 

Bosks. — The  competition  was  confined  to  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Bon  and  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slouj^,  the  former  being  first.  The 
ipeoimens  were  good,  but  wantii:^  that  freshness  which  charac- 
terised those  shown  in  such  perfection  by  the  same  exhibitors 
in  May.  Souvenir  d'Blise,  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Margottin, 
Miss  Ingram,  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady,  Dupuy-Jamain,  Juno,  and 
Mojksieur  Woolfield,  however,  were  exoellent.    . 

PxiiABaoNiuMS. — These  did  not  come  up  to  the  grand  speci- 
mens we  have  seen  in  former  years.  The  .best  eight  Show 
Pelargoniums  exhibited  came  from  Mr.  Ward,  Leyton,  Bob  Boy 
and  Mary  Hoyle  being  the  finest  specimens.  Mr.  James,  gar- 
dener to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  was  second  with  well- 
bloomed  plants,  but  rather  small;  and  Mr.  Weir,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Hodgson,  third.  Among  nurserymen  Mr.  Turner  had  a 
second  prize,  and  Messrs.  Bobson  a  third  for  the  same  nxmiber ; 
and  for  six  Fancies  Mr.  Turner  had  first  honours  for  Eleanor, 
Neatness,  Acme,  Victor  Hugo,  EUen  Beck,  and  Fanny  Gair, 
excellently  grown  and  flowered.  Messrs.  Dobson  were  third. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs  the  prizes  went  to 
Messrs.  James,  Wein  and  Donald.  EUen  Beck,  Princess  Teck, 
Boi  des  Fantaisies,  Lucy,  and  Fanny  Gair  from  the  first-named 
were  extremely  good,  and  Mr.  Weir's  was  also  a  very  good 
group. 

Fdtb-foliaobd  Plahts.— -There  was  a  very  large  display  of 
these,  and  among  them  were  many  remarkably  fine  speoi- 
mens.  First  in  order  in  the  schedule  came  a  class  for  twenty 
in  12-inch  pots.  Here  Mr.  Bull  was  first  witi^  a  choice  col- 
lection, in  which  we  noticed  Die£fenbachia  JSausei,  Curculigo  re- 
ourvata  variegata,  a  handsome  specimen  of  Cycas  imperialts,  the 
hybrid  Nepenthes  Dominiana,  and  Pandanus  Veitchxi.  Messrs. 
BolUsson,  of  Tooting,  were  second,  and  Mr.  Willuuns  third,  with 
exoellent  groups.  In  the  classes  for  nine  plants,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  specimens  were  much  larger,  and  many  of  them 
were  extremely  handsome.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  Mr. 
Williams  was  first,  showing  among  others  very  fine  plants  of 
Oleichenia  speluncsB,  Cycas  xevoluta,  Dasylirion  acrotrichum, 
and  Pandanus  omatus.  Messrs.  Jackson  is  Son  were  second, 
and  Mr.  Aldous,  Gloucester  Bead,  South  Kensington,  thurd. 
Among  amateurs  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  J.  0.  Imthum, 
Esq.,  Champion  Hill,  Camberwell,  took  the  lead  with  a  noble 
specimen  of  Phoenici^horium  sechellarum,  Zamia  villosa,  very 
handsome ;  Cyathea  dealbata,  Areca  sapida,  Chamsrops  humilis, 
and  Croton  pictum,  finely  coloured.  Mr.  Donald,  Leyton,  who 
took  the  second  place,  haa  Alocasia  zebrina,  Cycas  circinaUs,  a 
large  Pandanus  elegantissimus,  and  Alocasia  metallica,  all  in 
fine  condition.  Bir.  Sheen  was  a  very  good  third.  From  T.  M. 
Shuttleworth,  Esq^.,  Howick  Hall,  Preston,  came  a  fine  group, 
in  which  we  especially  noticed  Nepenthes  Bafflesiana,  a  Sarra- 
cenia,  Cocos  WeddeUana,  and  Croton  undulatum. 

Palins  in  8-inoh  pots  were  shown  by  Mr.  Wimsett,  Mr.  Bull, 
and  Mr.  Aldous,  and  among  them  were  most  of  the  new  kinds, 
and  many  of  those  which  are  considered  the  most  ornamental 
for  table  decoration.  For  large  specimens  Mr.  Williams  was 
first  in  the  nurserymen's  class,  and  Mr.  J.  Fewell  in  that  for 
amateurs,  Mr.  Croucher  being  second,  and  Mr.  Cole  third.  The 
best  six  Crotons  came  from  Mr.  Bull,  and  consisted  of  C.  ma- 
jesticum,  C.  Weismannii,  C.  Youngii,  C.  undulatum,  C.Veitohii, 
and  C.  spirale,  all  of  which  were  in  excellent  condition.  Messrs. 
Bollisson  were  second  with  C.  Joha^mis,  Hookeri,  irregulare, 
and  some  of  those  already  named.  For  six  Draosnas  and 
Cordylines  the  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  Bull,  Wimsett,  and  BoUis- 
€on.  The  group  from  the  first-named  consisted  of  D.  Gh>ldieana, 
Baptistii,  amabuis,  Chelsoni,  Mooreana,  and  Fraseri,  well  grown 
•emu  finely  coloured. 

Fbbns.— The  specimens  of  these,  both  large  and  small,  were 
almost  without  exception  in  exceUent  condiuon,  notably  those 
from  T.  M.  Shuttleworth.  Esq.,  who  took  the  highest  position 
in  the  amateurs'  class  for  eight,  and  which  comprised  fine 
specimens  of  Gleiohenia  flabeUata  and  rupestris,  Todea  superba, 
Cyathea  prinoeps  and  medullaris,  Ciboaum  regale,  and  Leu- 
OQstegia  immersa,  over  4  feet  in  diameter.  Gooid  groups  firom 
Mr.  Donald  and  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  J.  Budgett,  Esq..  Ealing 
Park,  were  second  and  third.    In  the  nurserymen's  class  Mr. 


Williams  was  first  with  fine  plants  of  Adiantum  farleyense, 
Todea  superba,  Gleichenia  rupestris  and  flabellata,  andCibotium 
resale.  Mr.  Aldous  was  second.  For  four  large  tree  Ferns  Mr. 
Williams  was  first  with  a  pair  of  Dioksonia  antarotica,  stand- 
ing 12  feet  high ;  D.  squarrosa,  and  Alsophila  Leichardtiana. 
The  best  pair  in  the  amateurs'  class  came  from  Mr.  Sheen.  The 
best  group  of  twelve  Hardy  Ferns  was  that  from  Messrs.  Ivery, 
of  Dorking ;  Mr.  Stone,  gardener  to  C.  Walton,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
B.  Parker,  Tooting,  also  showing  well. 

Nbw  Plants. — There  were  several  classes  for  these,  and  there 
was  a  large  display  of  subjects  the  majority  of  which  have  been 
previously  noticed  in  our  columns.  The  first  class  which  oc- 
curred for  them  in  the  schedule  was  for  twelve  plants  (Orchids 
excluded),  in  or  out  of  commerce,  those  in  commerce  sent  out 
in  1872, 1873,  or  1874.     Here  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  took  the  first 

5 lace  with  Pritchardia  grandis,  a  handsome  Palm;  Kentia 
[ooiei,  Croton  majesticum,  richly  tinged  with  red,  C.  Weis- 
manni,  Dracsana  amabilis,  Aralia  veitchii,  Campsidium  filici- 
folium  (see  page  866),  Phyllotfenium  Lindenii.  Anthurium  crys- 
tallinum,  Maranta  Makoyana,  Dipladenia  ^rearleyana,  with 
splendid  cinnabar  flowers,  and  Aoiantum  peruvianum.  Mr. 
Williams  was  second  with  Macrosamia  spiralis,  Draciena  im- 
perialis,  Adiantum  gracillimum,  Cyathea  Dregei,  Dracsana 
Lindeni,  D,  Shepherdi,  Bromelia  Benotii,  with  red-stained 
leaves,  an  Alsophila  with  a  pendulous  head  on  a  thick  trunk, 
Ficus  Parcelii,  and  Gloneria  jasminiflora.  Messrs.  Bollisson 
were  third,  with  among  others  Croton  Youngii,  Aralia  Veitchii, 
Hypolepis  Bergiana,  and  Ficus  Parcelii.  In  the  next  class,  for 
six  (Orchids  excluded)  in  or  out  of  commerce,  Mr.  Bull  was 
again  ihrst,  taking  the  gold  medal  for  Pritchardia  grandis, 
Dracsna  Goldieana,  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  Croton  majes- 
ticum, C.  spirale,  and  Maranta  leopardina.  A  silver  medal  was 
also  o£ferea,  but  there  was  no  competition.  For  three  new 
plants  Mr.  Bull  again  was  unopposed,  taking  a  silver  medal  for 
Dracsana  Goldieana,  Croton  majesticum,  and  Dipladenia  Brear- 
leyana, which  is  truly  a  magnificent,  intense-coloured  flower, 
and,  moreover,  it  appears  to  be  a  profuse  bloomer. 

Mr.  Bull  offered  prizes  for  twelve  new  plants  introduced  and 
sent  out  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  1871,  and 
announced  by  him  in  his  catalogue,  separate  classes  being 
reserved  for  amateurs  and  nurserymen.  Of  the  former,  T.  M. 
Shuttlewortii,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Daamonorops  palembanicus ; 
Cya&ea  Burkei,  a  splendid  plant  with  a  4-feet  stem ;  Macro- 
zamia  corallipes,.  veiy  fine;  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Encephalartos 
viUosus  ampUatus,  Vriesia  reticulata,  Macrozamia  spiralis, 
Dracsana  Shepherdi,  and  D.  Fraseri.  Mr.  Croucher,  gardener  to 
J.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Hammersmith,  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr. 
Comber,  gardener  to  Lieut.-Col.  Wilkinson,  Highgate.  third. 
In  the  nurserymen's  class,  Mr.  Wimsett,  the  only  exhibitor, 
took  a  first  prize. 

MiscBLiiANaous. — Foremost  in  the  Miscellaneous  class  was  a 
beautifully  arranged  and  extremely  choice  group  of  plants  from 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  filling  a  large  circle  in  the  centre  of 
the  tent,  and  forming  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the 
Show.  Although  the  firm  did  not  compete  for  prizes  in  the 
classes  for  new  plants,  &o.,  this  ^up  included  a  considerable 
number  of  their  recent  introductions  and  many  fine  specimens 
of  plants  longer  in  cultivation.  A  large  silver  medal  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Bull  and  Mr.  Williams  had  small  silver  medals  for  collections 
of  plants;  Bir.  Turner  one  for  Pelargoniums;  and  Messrs.  Downie 
a  bronze  medal  for  a  group  of  fine-ioliaged  plants.  A  class  was 
provided  for  succulents,  m  which  Mr.  Croucher  took  the  first 
place  with  a  coUection  containing  several  interesting  species ; 
Mr.  Pf ersdorff,  78,  South  Bow,  Kensal  New  Town,  being  second. 
For  Pyrethrums  and  hardy  perennials,  as  well  as  for  Psaonies, 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  carried  off  all  the  leading  prizes,  also  that 
for  twelve  bunches  ox  cut  blooms  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
Bir.  Noble,  of  Sunningdale,  contributed  a  group  of  the  charming 
rose-flowered  Spirsa  palmate ;  Messrs.  Standish,  of  Ascot, 
American  Tuberoses  ;  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  double  Anemones, 
Ixias,  &o,;  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Ivies;  Mr.  Turner,  Tricolor  Pelar- 
goniums, and  pink  and  blue-flowered  Hydrangeas ;  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sugden,  Irises ;  Messrs.  Carter,  a  group  of  Draosanas  and 
Crotons,  also  one  of  Tricolor  and  Bronze  Pelargoniums;  Mr. 
"^oung,  Ghodalming,  a  number  of  small  plants  of  his  Golden 
Chinese  Juniper;  and  lastly,  Messrs.  Jackson,  a  basketful  of 
eight  plants  of  Saxifraga  nepalensis,  forming  charming  pyramids 
of  white  flowers,  and  18  inches  high.  Tnis  plant  is  further 
noticed  on  page  470. 

FBUir. 

It  is  many  years  since  such  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
fruit  has  been  staged  at  South  Kensington  so  early  in  the 
year. 

First  in  order  in  the  schedule  were  the  Pine  Apples,  and  these 
like  the  Grapes^ad  been  wisely  arranged  in  chuses.  For  two 
Queens,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond,  gardener  to  G.  A.  Smithy  Esq.,  Wey^ 
bridge,  was  first  with  well-ripened  examples,  weiffhing  in  the 
aggregate  about  9  lbs.  Mr.  J.  Gray,  Grange  ParK,  Alresford, 
Hants,  was  second,  and  Mr.  F.  Butland  thiroL  For  two  Smooths 
leaved  Cayennes,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Boyal  Gardens,  Fxogmoxe,  WM 
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first  with  large  frnii.   Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Oariog-  •  the  chair.    Mr.  Lotus  L'H6raiilt,  of  Argentenil,  neariParifl,  Bent 
ton,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Backs,  was  second,  and  Mr.  F.  Batland,    some  very  large  Asparagna  from  his  famoiu  onltmes,  and  re- 


third.  For  one  Pine  Apple  of  any  other  variety.  Mr.  J.  Tonkin, 
gardener  to  T.  Kekewicn,  Esq^  Peamore,  near  Exeter,  was  first 
with  a  well-ripened  Prickly  Cayenne.  Bir.  T.  W.  Bond  was 
second,  and  M&  F.  Bntland  third. 

Gbapes. — ^There  were  seventeen  dishes  of  Black  Hamburghs 
staged,  and  not  an  inferior  dish  amongst  them.  Mr.  J.  Don^aa, 
^dener  to  Francis  Whitbonm,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  was 
in  the  first  position  with  exceedingly  fine  bunches ;  the  berries 
large,  hammered,  jet  black,  and  covered  with  bloom.  Mr.  A. 
Johnson,  gardener  to  the  Marqais  of  Ailesbnry,  Savemake, 
Marlborough,  was  second;  eqnal  third  prizes  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Bones,  gardener  to  D.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Havering  Park ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl  Somers,  Eastnor  Castle, 
Ledbnrv.  All  the  dishes  were  exceptionally  fine.  Prizes  were 
offered  for  Black  Prince  Grapes,  and  two  dishes  were  exhibited, 
but  the  prizes  were  withheld.  For  any  other  Black  kind,  Mr. 
G.  Parkhonse,  gardener  to  T.  Holman,  Esq.,  Hawkharst,  ex- 
hibited Madreefield  Court  Black ;  the  berries  were  wanting  in 
colour,  but  a  second  prize  was  awarded. 

In  the  class  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  J.  Maher,  gardener 
to  C.  AlhuBsen,  Esq.,  Stoke  Court,  Slough,  had  the  first  prize; 
his  bunches  were  not  perfectly  finished,  but  good  for  the  season, 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second.  Mr.  Bones  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Stevens 
also  exhibited,  but  their  bunches  were  unripe.  For  three 
bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Cole, 
Ealing  Park ;  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  A.  Johnson.  For  any  other 
White  kind,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  with  Canon  Hall  Muscat, 
the  berries  fairly  coloured  and  of  immense  size ;  Mr.  J.  Park- 
house  second  with  Bowood  Muscat;  and  Mr.  D.  Pizzey,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  E.  Perry,  Slough,  third,  with  Boyal  Muscadine. 
In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  Frontignan,  in  each  case  the 
White  variety  was  exhibited ;  Mr.  Doufflas  was  first  with  Lox- 
ford Hall  Frontignan;  the  bunches  and  berries  were  large.  Mr. 
Coleman  was  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Clarke,  gardener  to  A&.  J.  B. 
Hall,  Sutton,  Surrey,  third. 

Of  Peaches  twelve  dishes  were  exhibited ;  the  fruit  was  not 
so  large  as  we  have  seen,  nor  was  it  highly  coloured.  Mr. 
W.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Lord  Somers,  Eastnor  Caetle,  Led- 
bury, was  fiiTBt  with  Noblesse ;  Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to  Earl 
Howe,  Gopsall  Hall,  Atberstone,  was  second;  Mr.  G.  Sage, 
Ashridge  Gardens,  Berkhampstead,  third  with  Boyal  Gewge. 

Nectarines  were  poor.  Mr.  J.  Maher  was  first  with  iSmt's 
Tawny ;  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  second  with  Yiolette  HIttive ;  and  Mr.  J.  Stephen- 
son, gardener  to  F.  C.  Barker,  Esq.,  third  with  Imp6ratrice. 

Four  excellent  diahes  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs  were  exhibited. 
Mr.  Sage  made  an  unfortunate  mistake  in  the  number  of  fruit, 
twelve  being  required,  whereas  he  only  staged  nine,  otherwise 
he  would  have  had  a  place  on  the  prize  list.  Mr.  G.  T.  MUes 
was  first,  Mr.  W.  Colemaa  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Gray.  Granee 
Park,  Alresford,  third. 

HxoeUent  Black  Ciroassian  Cherries  were  sent  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Miles  and  Mr.  P.  Jones,  who  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  named. 
Titt.  Jones  was  first  for  White  Cherries  with  Frogmore  Early 
BigMrreao,  the  fruit  highly  coloured  and  beautifully  mottled  and 
spotted.    Mr.  Miles  was  second  with  Elton. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  the  best  Strawberries  of  the  British  Queen 
or  Dr.  Hogg  type.  Mr.  G.  Sage  was  second,  and  Mr.  Pizzey 
third.  The  best  fruit  of  the  Sir  J.  Pulton  or  Sir  C.  Napier  type 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Piazey ;  Mr.  Douglas  second  with  President; 
Mr.  Ssge  third  with  the  eame  variety. 

A  dozen  and  a  half  of  Melons  were  staged.  Jobson's  Hybrid 
Greenflesh  from  Mr.  Jones  was  first;  Victory  of  Bath  from  Mr. 
Douidas  second;  and  the  same  variety  from  Mr.  Coleman  third, 
Mr.  PiEzey  had  the  best  Scarlet  Gem ;  Mr.  F.  Bates,  Appleby 
Hall,  Atberstone,  second  with  the  same  variety ;  Mr*  J.  Gray. 
Grange  Park,  Atberstone,  third  with  Boyal  Ascot.  <    .  ^^4 

Prizes  were  offered  for  pot  Vines.  Mr.  Pizzey  exhibited  two 
pots  of  Foster's  White  Seedling  with  six  nice  bunches  onanlant, 
and  had  a  first  priae.  a|S« 

In  the  MisceUaneons  class  Mr.  Jones  had  a  prize  for  eighteen 
nice  dishes  of  Apples ;  and  Mr.  C.  Boss,  gardener,  Welf ordPark, 
Newbury,  one  for  Apples  and  bakincr  Pears.    A  prize  was  also 

S'ven  to  Mr.  Sage  for  a  fine  cluster  of  Bananas  weighing  74  lbs. 
>.  J.  Biohards,  gardener  to  Baron  Botbschild,  Ealing,  also 
ttdiifaitedaamaUooUeetionoffrmt.  ~^,  ««« 


ceived  for  it  a  cultural  commendation.  From  Messrs.  Osboni 
and  Sons,  Fulham  Nurseries,  came  a  Cucumber,  a  cross  between 
Sion  House  Improved  and  Telegraph,  but  it  was  not  oonsidaied 
better  than  existing  varieties.  Mr.  Miller,  Southdown  Narseryy 
Shoreham,  sent  a  Broccoli  called  The  Czar,  which  the  Oom- 
mittee  pronounced  to  be  similar  to  Leamington,  certifiealed 
last  year.  Mr.  Gardner,  Elsham  Hall  Gardens,  Brigg,  as- 
hibited  a  seedling  Melon,  which,  being  not  quite  ripe,  is  to  be 
seen  again.  Another  Melon,  called  Eastnor  Castle,  came  frana 
Mr.  W.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Lord  Somers,  Eastnor  Gastla; 
this  proved  very  good,  and  it  was  requested  that  it  shonld  be 
again  submitted  to  the  Committee.  Mr.  6h»y,  gardener  k> 
Lord  Ashburton,  The  Grange,  Alresford,  alao  sent  a  seedlinf^ 
Melon,  which  was  passed.  Mr.  Boss,  gardener  to  C.  Byre,  Esq.^ 
Welford  Park,  Newbury;  and  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Har 
Majesty  at  Frogmore,  contributed  dishes  of  well-preserved 
Am)leB. 

Flobazi  Comiottbb,  Xuna  iih. — W.  B.  Kellook,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Yeiteb 
for  Sairacenia  Stevensii,  a  hybrid  between  S.  flava  and  8.  poiw 
puree,  raised  by  Mr.  Stevens,  at  Trentham.  A  similar  tt«nud 
was  made  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  for  Vanda  limhahiy 
with  brown  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  lilac-rose  lip.  Mr.  W.  Ball^ 
of  Chelsea,  had  also  first-claes  certificates  for  DendioWnm 
amcBuum,  white,  tipped  with  purple,  very  pretty  and  sweelk 
scented ;  and  for  Macrozamia  plumosa. 

Meesrs.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tnnoridge  Wells,  exhibited  Olematift 
purpurea  elegans,  with  deep  violet  flowers,  and  wMre  awarded  a 
first  class  certificate.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Gtee^ 
gardener  to  W.  Lovell,  Esq.,  for  Gloxinia  Queen  of  Englnad^ 
with  an  extraordinarily  large  flower,  white  with  a  purpUali* 
crimson  throat.  W.  Laxton,  Esq.,  of  Stamford,  had  a  flrsSK^Iaaa 
certificate  for  doubt§  scarlet  Pelargonium  Emily  Laxton ;  attd 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  had  also  first-class  certificates  lor 
Pellflsa  mucronata,  and  an  unnamed  species. 

Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  sent  colleotiona 
of  cut  Pansies,  Peonies,  and  Pyrethrums;  and  Mr.  B.  Barr,  of 
Lilies.  Several  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  shown^ 
but  they  were  not  considered  of  superior  merit  to  existing 


TBGETABLES. 
The  only  prizes  for  these  being  those  offered  by  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holbom,  for  Peas,  the  competition  was 
confined  to  that  legume.  Mr.  PragnelL  gardener  to  G.  D.  Digby, 
Esq..  Castle  Gardens,  Sherborne,  was  first  with  the  sorts  speci- 
fied by  Messrs.  Carter— namely.  Carter's  Extra  Early  Premium 
Gem,  Maclean's  Blue  Peter,  Carter's  White  Gem,  and  Carter's 
girst  Crop  Blue.  Mr.  G.  Brown«  gardener  to  E.  McEenzie,  Esq., 
Henley,  was  second.  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Cazington, 
had  an  extra  prise  for  two  boxes  of  Tomatoes. 


Kbtjix  CosnaiTEB,  Jwm  4«A»— Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  In    plan  has  hitherto  worked  weU. 


THE  BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 
AGBIGULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

This  ought  properly  to  be  called  an  Exhibition  of  Industry 
and  Art,  for  there  is  such  a  range  of  subjects  embraced  in  wha^ 
is  meant  by  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show,  that  thon^ 
agriculture  is  the  primary  object,  encouragement  is  given  alsot 
to  other  useful  artik    Next  to  agriculture  the  Society  gives  tha 
greatest  eneoumgement  to  horticulture,  and  the  way  in  wfaiels 
this  is  done  is  peculiar.    No  schedules  are  issued,  and  oi» 
prizes  are  offered,  and  the  management  is  plaoed  in  the  hands 
of  a  member  of  the  Society,  who  is  designated  Steward  off 
Horticulture.    To  this  gentleman  a  carte  blanche  is  given  U> 
work  out  the  department  after  his  own  ideas,  and  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  success  or  the  failure  of  it.    The  gentlemaa 
who  has  for  many  years  held  this  sesponsible  posi  with  so 
mnch  advantage  to  the  Society  and  to  horticulture  is  the  Hon. 
and  Bar.  J.  T.  Boeoaiiren,  himself  an  ardent  hortienlturist,  aaA 
one  who  knows  how  to  grow  or  jndga  a  plant  with  anybodj* 
The  system  adopted  ingettlDg  the  Show  together  is  tiiat  of  "a 
loan  ooUeotion."    Mr.  Bosoawen,  who  is  so  well  known  in  thesa 
parts,  exercises  a  peculiar  charm  over  the  possessors  of  horti* 
cultural  treasures,  insomuch  that  people  who  never  exhibit  al^ 
ordinary  shows,  and  who  reserve  their  plants  for  their  own 
private  enjoyment,  yield  to  his  fascinations,  and  willingly  oon* 
tribute  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  and  of  the  public.    Tha 
effect  of  this  plan  is  that  the  plants  are  not  arranged  uk 
classes  as  at  ordinary  shows,  and  are  thfiBefore  plaoed  so  aa 
to  produce  the  most  pleasing  effect.    No  doubt  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  this  respeot,  for  there  need  be  no  jarring  in  fotn 
or  colour. 

Then  as  regards  prizes ;  none  are  offered,  and  yet  there  is  » 
fine  show.  The  Sooiety  appropriates  an  amount  of  money  ta 
this  department,  and  Mr.  Boscawen  executes  the  office  of  Judge* 
He  receives  and  plaoes  every  plant  himsell.  We  saw  him  ei^ 
gaged  at  it,  and  we  saw  exemplified  when  a  man's  heart  and 
soul  are  in  his  work  how  well  it  goes,  and  how  briskly  and 
cheerily  aU  who  are  engaged  in  it  work  with  him.  Aftec 
having  handled  eveiry  plant,  studied  its  form,  outline,  «id 
growth,  Mr.  Boseawan  as  a  plant-grower  hunself  has  a  ptettgr 
shrewd  notion  how  mnoh  of  the  sum  allotted  for  the  whola 
ought  to  go  to  each  ooBtribuior,  and  so  he  apportions  to  eash 
the  amount  to  i^ch  in  his  estimation  h»  is  eniided.    This* 
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Thifl  Show,  which  opened  on  Monday  hist  and  will  be  con- 
tinned  during  the  week,  is  held  in  a  Bpacioofl  tent — ^long,  wide, 
and  lof tj.  The  arrangement  is  a  high  bank  down  the  middle, 
a  wide  path  on  either  side,  and  then  a  border  all  round  the 
flddee  and  end,  where  some  of  the  plants  are  placed  on  the 
gronnd,  while  others  are  raised  on  benches,  according  as  they 
can  be  best  exhibited.  In  so  large  an  Exhibition,  and  con- 
sidering that  no  prizes  are  directly  offered,  it  is  marvellons  to 
flee  so  many  welf-grown  plants.  They  are  not  the  monsters 
one  sees  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions,  which  too  often  deter 
rather  than  encourage  modest  amateurs  £rom  becoming  plant- 
growers  ;  but  they  are  well-grown  plants  of  moderate  size, 
«nch  as  would  encourage  the  faint-hearted,  and  induce  them  to 
reach  a  standard  which  is  in^eyery  way  worthy  of  imitation. 
7he  advantages  obtamed  from  the  promiscuous  arrangement 
over  the  class  system  is  that  it  permits  an  artistic  grouping  of 
ihe  whole  in  respect  of  form  and  colour.  It  is  upon  this  plan 
that  the  continental  exhibitions  are  managed,  to  the  great  dis- 
•oomftttire  of  the  judges,  who  have  to  wander  about  in  search 
of  the  *'  entries  "  in  the  different  classes.  But  however  iuoon- 
'venient  it  may  be  in  this  respect,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
it  has  its  advantage  in  the  way  of  grouping  for  effect. 

Then  there  is  another  advantage  Mr.  Bosoawen  possesses. 
For  a  twelvemonth  before  the  Exhibition  is  held  he  is.  scouring 
the  country  in  search  of  specimens.  He  calls  on  friends  and 
adherents,  of  whom  he  has  many,  and  when  he  sees  a  speci- 
men plant  for  which  in  his  mind's  eye  he  sees  a  place  in  the 
future  show,  he  says,  *'  Can  I  have  this  ?  "  "  You  must  let 
me  have  that."  "  What  a  fine  effect  that  Seaforthia  and  that 
Dicksonia  would  have  in  my  Exhibition  next  year,  if  you 
would  only  let  me  have  them."  "  Have  them,  of  crourse ;  have 
anything  you  require,"  is  the  prompt  reply,  and  so  the  Show  is 
^t  together.  Let  us  now  see  of  what  it  is  composed,  but  be- 
fore doing  so  we  shall  record  the  names  of  those  gentlemen 
and  their  gardeners  who  have  contributed  so  libenJly  to  the 
fETUCcess  of  the  Show,  and  these  are — 

W.  Proctor  Baker,  Esq.,  Bristol  (Mr.  Morse,  gardener) ;  W. 
S.  Gore-Langton,  Esq.,  Newton  Park  (Mr.  Eeele,  gardener); 
P.  W.  S.  Miles,  Esq.,  King's  Weston  (Mr.  Toucher,  gardener) ; 
T.  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  Penpole  (Mr.  W.  Pez|y,  gardener) ;  Mrs. 
Oarew,  Crowoombe  Court  (Mr.  May,  gafdeoer) :  W.  £.  Brymer, 
Esq.,  Paddleton,  Dorchester  (Mr.  Salfosd,  gardaner) ;  Sir  W. 
Marriott,  Down  House,  Blandford  (Mr.  J.  BUI,  ^BMhnier); 
Mrs.  Goldsmith,  Otifton  (Mr.  Bodland,  gardener);  Jethna 
Saunders,  Esq,  Clifton  (Mr.  Phillips,  gardener) ;  C.  Tagatt, 
Esq.,  Sneyd  Park  (Mr.  Miller,  gardener) ;  B.  S.  Holford,  Esq., 
Westonbirt  (Mr.  Iiueas,  gardener) ;  Henry  Tugwell,  Esq.,  Bath 
^r.  Carmichael,  gardener) ;  Lord  Dacie,  Tortworth  Park  (Mr. 
Cramb,  gardener);  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Bedland  Bank  (Mr.  Har- 
wood,  gardener) ;  V.  Ames,  Esq.,  Cote  House  (Mr.  Bannister, 
gardener);  G.  T.  Weston,  Esq.,  Dorset  Hooae,  GUftooi  (Mr. 
Thomas,  gudener);  —  Oldland,  Esq.,  Avon  Grove,  Stoke 
Bishop ;  Messrs.  Parker  &  Bash,  nurseiyiiMn,  St.  MiohaePs  Hill, 
Bristol ;  Means.  Bryant  &  Hoskins,  muwi^nMn,  Brislington. 

The  plants  which  make  the  greatest  show  in  outline  and 

^*  foliage  are,  of  course,  the  Tree  Ferns,  the  Palms,  and  the 

CycMS.    Of  these  we  remarked  a  fine  specimen  of  Cyoas  cir- 

einalis,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Carew,  Crowoombe  Court.    It  was 

the  first  on  the  ridge  of  the  bank,  and  formed  a  good  solid  start- 

tng-point,  and  it  was  flanked  by  good  specimens  of  Latania 

rubra  and  Draosna  australis  from  the  same  garden.    The  Tree 

JPems  of  Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles,  which  included  Cyathea  Smithii 

<and  Dloksonias,  and  those  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Miles,  including  a  fine 

ifMur  of  Cyathea  dealbata,  were  very  effective ;  and  then  there 

were  Areca  Baueri,  DickBonia  antarctica,  and  Latania  aurea,  oon- 

,  iributed  by  Mrs.  Carew.    These  were  on  one  side,  and  at  the 

ond  the  ridge  was  terminated  by  a  fine  Stevensonia  grandlfolia 

sent  by  Mrs.  Goldsmith ;  and  interspersed  among  the  collection 

were  a  good  specimen  of  Pandanus  Vandermeersohii  by  Messrs. 

Parker  &  Busn,  Latania  borbonica  firom  Mr.  Joshua  Saunders, 

Seaforthia  elegans  from  Mr.  Tagart,  and  a  fine  Cycas  revoluta 

from  Messrs.  raxker  is  Bush. 

Croions  were  admirably  represented  in  the  specimens  of 
^■riegatum  sent  by  Messrs.  Parker  &  Bush,  of  Mrs.  Goldsmith, 
Mr.  Lucas,  and  lur.  P.  W.  S.  Miles.  A  fine  plant  of  C.  piotum 
oame  from  the  last-named  gentleman,  and  good  plants  of  C.  in- 
texTuptum  and  undulatum  came  from  Mr.  Lucas.  In  Dracanas 
flome  good  plants  were  exhibited,  especially  a  well-grown  D. 
BegintB  from  Mr.  Tagart,  ferrea  grandis  and  nigrescens  from 
Messrs.  Parker  &  Bush,  ferrea  variegata  from  Mr.  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  and  a  splendid  Mooreana  from  Mrs.  Goldsmith. 

Some  of  the  old-fashioned  exhibition  plants  made  a  very 
oreditable  appearance,  especially  the  Erica  Cavendishii  of  Mr. 
Weston,  of  Dcnet  House,  Clifton ;  the  Pimelea  mirabilis  of  Mr. 
W.  P.  Baker,  tilie  Aphelexis  maorantha  purpurea  of  Messrs. 


Parker  &  Bush,  A.  sesamoides  and  macrantha  purpurea  of  Mrs. 
Goldsmith,  and  A.  macrantha  purpurea  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Tugwell. 

Messrs.  Parker  &  Bush  had  a  very  handsome  specimen  plant 
of  Anthnrium  Scherzerianum,  with  about  thirty-six  blooma 
upon  it,  and  smaller  plants  came  from  Mr.  Joshua  Saunders. 
There  were*a  few  good  plants  of  Marantas,  of  which  Mr.  Luc«i 
sent  rosea  lineata  and  a  very  excellent  specimen  of  M.  Yeitohii. 
AUamandas,  Ixoras,  and  Boagainvilleas,  Heaths,  Boses,  and 
Gloxinias,  interspersed  among  tbe  larger  plants,  furnished  bits 
of  colour  where  wanted.  Varioos  specimens  of  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum,  well  bloomed  and  well  grown  balloon  fashion, 
were  worthy  of  notice,  and  these  were  sent  by  Mrs.  Oarew  and 
Messrs.  Bryant  &  Hoskins,  Avon  Vale. 

The  end  of  the  long  central  bank,  which  we  have  already 
described  as  being  terminated  by  Mrs.  Goldsmith's  Stevensonia 
grandlfolia,  was  a  very  fine  bit  of  grouping,  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  tasteful  disposition  of  five  fine  specimens  of 
Adiantnm  farleyense,  the  delicate  fronds  of  which  waved  in 
graceful  undulations  one  above  another.  These  were  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  W.  P.  Baker,  Mr.  J,  Saunders,  and  Mr.  P.  W.  S. 
Miles.  In  the  front  centre  of  the  group  wse  a  fine  specimen  of 
Nepenthes  Hookerii,  sent  by  Messrs.  Parker  &  Bush;  on  either 
side  of  this  was  a  pot  of  Cattleya  Mossiie,  sent  by  Sir  W.  Mar- 
riott  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Gore-Langton  respectively.  Above  the 
Nepenthes  a  fine  plant  of  Odontoglossum  AlexandraB  from  Mr. 
J.  W.  Miles ;  then  above  this  a  large  plant  of  Adiantum  farley- 
ense. Between  the  Adiantum  and  the  Stevensonia  on  one  side 
a  fine  specimen  of  Lilium  auratum,  produced  thus  early  bv  the 
Hon.  and  Itev.  J.  T.  Boscawen.  and  on  the  other  Denurobium 
aduncum  from  Mr.  Tagart.  Interspersed  among  the  group  were 
Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Anguloa  uniflora,  Cypripedium  Veitchii, 
a  fine  Yanda  tricolor  from  Mr.  Gore-Langton,  Onoidium  papilio, 
and  a  remarkably  weU-fiowered  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  irom 
Mr.  J.  W.  MUes. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  Show  was  certainly  the  splendid 
Azaleas  of  ISx.  W.  P.  Baker,  of  which  there  was  a  group  of  five 
noble  plants,  a  mass  of  bloom.  The  plant  of  A.  Gleastanesii 
was  jiot  less  than  6  feet  high,  as  was  also  Criterion.  They  re- 
minoed  one  of  the  grand  specimens  that  used  toiw  exhibited 
at  the  London  shows,  but  which  have  of  late  years  disappeared. 

Orchids  were  remarkably  well  represented ;  indeed,  ^re  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  so  many  and  so  well-bloomed  plants  at 
any  provincial  riiow.  The  gem  of  the  collection  <was  the  grand 
Saccolabinm  gutlaluia  of  Mr.  Gore-Langton.  It  is  the  same 
plant  which  was  eaBhibited  at  South  Kensiogton.  Then  in  the 
collection  of  the  same|rBntleman  were  Saccolabinm  curvifoUum, 
Dendrobium  Jameslanum,  Aerides  Wameri,  Onoidinn  ampul- 
laoeum  major,  Cattleya  Mendelii,  and  Maxillaria  tenaifolia.  Sir 
W.Marriott,  of  Down  House,  Blandford,  also  sent  a  nice  collec- 
tion, aanong  which  were  Yanda  snavis,  Aerides  affine,  Cattle^ 
Mossin,  Odontoglossum  Bluntii,  a  fine  plant  of  TJtrioularia 
montana,  Cattleya  Mendelii,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrs.  Bate- 
maonia  gxandiflora.  ]^  this  collection  there  was  also  a  nne  pot 
of  Drosera  capensis.  Mr.  J.  W.  Miles  sent  an  excellent  plant  of 
Dendrobium  citrosmum,  and  also  Odontoglossum  nebulosum, 
O.  Phalaanopsis,  0.  Pescatorei,  O.  Lindleyanum.  Mrs.  Carew 
had  a  fine  pan  of  Cypripedium  barbatum,  a  fine  Laelia  nurpu- 
rascens,  and  Onoidium  orispum.  Mr.  Brymer,  of  Pudoleton, 
near  Dorchester,  had  some  very  fine  things,  among  which  were 
Odontogleesum  Alexandraa,  Cattleya  MosBise,  Epidendrum  pris- 
matocarpum,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  a  good  pan  of  Cypripedium 
barbatum,  and  a  well-grown  plant  of  Cypripedium  purpureum. 
Bev.  W.  Hunt.  Congresbury, .  sent  a  tray  of  Mar6chal  Neil 
Boses,  remarkaole  for  size,  form,  and  colour ;  they  wefe  deep 
golden  yellow.  Mr.  Edwards,  ^rdener  at  PentHly  Castle,  Salt- 
ash,  had  blooms  of  a  pure  white  erect  Gloxinia,  which  has  been 
named  Miss  Ooryton.  It  is  a  fine  pure  white,  even  in  the 
throat,  of  good  substance,  and  will  make  a  useful  plant  for 
wedding  breakfasts  and  bouquets. 


BoTAii  BoTi»ic  SociBTT's  Show.— Thc  second  summer  Exhi- 
bition was  held  yesterday,  and  though  probably  not  a  tithe  of 
the  number  of  plants  shown  at  Kensington  in  the  previous  week 
were  staged— and  the  best  of  them  had  appeared  there— the 
effect  of  the  whole  was  excellent.  We  have  not  space  to^  enter 
into  details ;  and  we  may  add,  that  although  on  this  occasion  no 
encouzmgemeat  was  offered  for  fruit,  on  the  next  (the  &4th  inst.) 
several  classes  are  provided  for  its  fair  representaUon. 


THE   BEAUTIFUL  AND   USEFUL   INSECTS  OF 

OUR  GARDENS.— No.  20. 

TBOtrsAiTDB,  nay,  millions  of  beetles^  are  rejoiouig  in  the 
approach  of  summer,  and  busying  themselves  in  obtaining 
food,  or  else  in  providing  for  the  appearance  of  another  gene- 
ration. This  statement  is  not  intended  to  be  alarming.  Of 
our  very  numerous  species  of  British  beetles  there  ave  some, 
certainly,  that  work  dsmage  in  the  garden  or  orohazd,  but 
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Uiai],a8«iii,  wahava  nuui;  tri«Dd*  unoogit  them;  and  ahcwt 
mart  be  nwlced  u  msral;  aeatrals,  interfeiing  in  no  v*7  with 
hortiealtore.  No  doubt  the  name  hu  an  objeetumable  ring 
abost  it,  beoanae  we  lo  awoeiate  it  with  the  honie  peat  known 
aa  the  blaok  beetle,  not  pioperlj  a  beetle  at  all.  I  moat  *e- 
knowledge  to  aome  maaanre  of  faith  in  Johnaon'a  Dietioaar^ — 
It  maj  M  a  weakneaa  of  mine,  bnt  ao  it  ia — and  when  I  went, 
anxioDa  to  aaeertain  wh  J  aome  inaeeta  had  Uw  Dame  of  "  beetle  " 
applied  to  them,  and  alao  bow  that  word  ia  also  naed  to  deaig- 
nata  a  baaT?  iaatrnment,  I  did  not  find  the  lexiaographet  eom- 
mnniaatiTe,  onl;  the  inteieiMe  aoggeata  itaelt  that  in  both 
theie  ia  aome  aaaodatioB  with  the  aarth.  Tha  liTiog  inaeot 
oalled  "  beetle  "  nma  on  the  earth  or  delvea  in  it ;  the  wood«n 
beetle  attikaa  the  earth.  Aooording  to  Johnaon  a  "  beetle- 
headed  "  man  ia  a  atnpid  man,  wlueh  maikea  an  ntmompli- 
mootary  inainnation  ragarding  the  inaeat'i  eharaeter.  Then 
M  to  "  eloeki " — for  bjr  that  name  in  aome  eomitriaa  the? 


know  tha  black  beetle  or  eoekroaeh,  and  alao  olha  JtrtHai. 
apeeiea,  anch  u  Blapa  mortiiaga  and  Staphjliniu  olsoa— bow 
ia  that  to  be  explained  t  These  inaeeta  do  not  ti^,  or  tluj 
might  deeem  the  appellation  as  well  aa  tha  "  dMth-witdi," 
which  freqnenta  walla.  Probably  the  word  either  applied  la 
their  hard  easea,  or  else  to  their  baMt  ol  akolking  in  itxi 
plaeea,  not  alwaja  beeatiae  th^  hara  aa;thiDg  to  b«  uhuud 
ol;  for  aome  of  thoae  beetlaa  or  "doeka"  fond  of  hiding  tham^ 
Balvea  are  naefnl  to  na.  We  ma^aaythay  "da good  bjiteilth, 
and  bloah  to  And  it  lame."  1  anppoae.  however,  thur  pud 
object  in  keeping  themadTea  out  of  -view  ia  to  en^ita  them  th* 
better  to  anrpriaa  their  prey,  whioh  they  will  bnnt  down,  kim. 
timea  with  great  awittneaa,  nanally  with  dogged  deto^idnitim. 
There  ia  a  gnmp  of  beetlea  eometimea  dedgnated  u  tbt 
"  Bnnahinen,"  ainoe  they  are  oooaiionaUy  to  be  leen  astanlj 

Sanning  their  prey  along  patha  and  by  roadaidea  during  Uw 
ay ;  bnt  thia  ia  not  the  btdut  ol  all,  aa  aonw  ol  the  famil;  in 


nootnmalin  their  habits.  ThelaEra.aaiiTedaoiotii  intheirway 
•a  the  perfect  Inaeots,  alao  ahnoet  invariably  hide  from  -view ; 
and  thoagh  they  ma;  seem  not  very  agile  in  their  moTementa, 
yet  aa  the  immatnre  condition  laata  a  good  while  in  most  of 
thespedea.theymuiBgeinthat  time  to  deetroy  a  large  nomber 
ot  other  inieota  and  email  mollnacs,  mort  ot  which  are  peata 
to  the  gardener.  The  diriaion  ol  the  Qeodephaga,  aa  it  ia 
ealled  in  adenee,  comprehends  what  have  been  aaid  to  be,  by 
compariaon,  the  liona  and  tigera  ot  the  realm  of  inaeeta,  and 
the  Carabids  an  prominent  among  theae  ravenona  land  beeUea, 
and  partionlarly  noticeable  at  thia  seaaon  of  the  year.  Tha 
bnild  ot  one  of  these,  aa  we  take  it  up  tor  examination,  wonld 
at  once  ^tc  a  cine  to  ita  habita.  The  llnba  ao  well  adapted 
for  ronning,  and  in  certain  apeoiea  alao  for  digging,  the  pro- 
minent eyes  and  long  antsnnn,  and  tha  hard  e^tra  or  wing- 
eaaea,  all  snggest  combatiTeneaa,  and  the  life  of  a  predaciona 
wanderer.  Tet  it  ia  alogolar  that  aome  of  the  large  and  power- 
fol  beetles,  anch  aa  Carabas  vioUoens  Ifig,  l),maybediaeoTered 
half  devoured  by  ants,  and  it  ia  evident  these  inaeeta  do  not 
merely  attack  their  formidable  prey  when  itt  orJicuto  mortu, 
bat  when  in  health.  I  have  myselt  observed  one,  aaenuDgly 
in  healUi  and  vigont,  pnrsning  ita  oonrsa  along  a  path  nntu 
it  happened  lo  croaa  a  mn  ot  ante,  bywhiobitwasaorTonnded, 

•  FNmOaiHll'iTlgDUi^'IuMlWadl.'' 
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and  atlei  some  hoars,  daring  whioh  the  hostile  force  Jil 
nothing,  apparently,  bnt  snrronnd  the  (to  them)  hnge  crsahmi 
it  snconmbed ,  and  was  borne  off  a  victim.  It  ia  not  snppotilil* 
that  the  jaws  ot  ants,  trenchant  as  they  are,  can  inflict  a  littl 
wound  on  the  hard-shelled  Coleopteron,  and  my  own  tlisaiT 
of  the  matter  is  that  in  some  way  the  fames  of  the  fonma 
add  eflnsed  freely  by  tha  ants  have  a  poisonona  or  tluiitjat 
efleot.  Thia  will  be  another  eonnt  in  tha  indictment  sguMt 
the  ant  tribes,  if  they  help  to  acoelerate  the  death  of  nA 
Qsefnl  inseets  as  the  Carabidas. 

The  Violet  Oroond-beetle,  Carabns  Tiolaoeas,  ia  a  speoiM 
found  commonly  thtoaghout  Britain,  both  indoors  and  cat 
of  doors,  mostly  the  latter,  thoagh  it  is  sometimes  lempltd 
into  the  house  by  the  obimce  of  a  banqnat  apon  cMh 
roaohee  and  crickets.  The  wing-eaaes  in  this  spedes  bsTi 
a  beaatifnl  violet  hae,  and  they  are  stadded  over  with  o"^ 
indentations.  Not  unfreqaently  specimens  will  be  seen  witk 
their  wing-case*  bent  or  partially  damaged,  owing  to  tb*  in- 
sects having  thrnat  thenutelvea  into  narrow  openings  for  tbs 
parpoae  of  aaizing  other  iaeecia  that  may  have  fancied  thna- 
selvea  in  a  seoore  hiding-place.  It  ia  at  night  that  G.  vida- 
oeos  takes  its  ezonrdona  by  preterense,  when  individoal*  *>* 
abroad  on  the  garden  moiUd,  and  alao  in  the  paths,  seiiief 
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TuiooB  inssots,  lurg«  and  tmiO,  Mid  aleo  ooouionftlly  yonog 
uiilla.    Thia  most  not  be  handled  too  loogbl?,  m  it  eon  exnda 
from   the  month  a  pungent  liquid  that  ii  initating  to  the 
hnmui  ikiD,  and  the  jawe  can  aleo  rits  a  sharp  mp.    The 
Oolden  Groand-betUe,  C.  aoiatiu  [Ag.  2),  U  not  bo  pleatifnt  aa 
the  pieosding,  perhaps  even  more  niefnl  to  ue,  as  it  hoa  a  gnat 
liUng  lor  ^e   terrible   eockohatei   or  May-bug   (Melolontha 
Tolgaris).     There  is  no  doubt  that  0.  aoratng  does  attack  and 
kill  not  only  oookchafeis,  but  alio  the  bandBonte  Bote  beetle, 
whieh  ii  miiohieTona   in    some  ;eare.      And,  acooiding   to 
Latreille  the  Caiabiu  selects  the  moment  when  the  female 
oookehafer  i»  seeking  on  the  ground  for  a  suitable  biding- 
plaee  to  bni;  hei  eggs,  and  deetroyi  the  parent  and  the  brood 
in  embryo.    This  apeciea  ie  a  golden  green,  with  antenntB  and 
lega  brown,  and  «otUptured  viog-oaees,  which  are  also  ribbed. 
On  the  Continent  they  have  giisn  it^tbe  name^of  "  The  Oar- 
dener,"  and  alio  "The, Seamstress,"  which  is  not  lo  intelli- 
gible, and  the  iniecta  are'oeoasionall;  collected  by  the  peasants 
and  tarmen  and  brought  to  those  spots  where  their  serrloee 
may  be  of  value.    M.^Hiohelet,  in  tnie  Freneh  style,  is  ex- 
ab^ant  in  his  praises  of  these  and  the  allied  spedes.     "  These 
tribes  of  warriors,"  says  he,  "  armed  to  tbejteetb,  under  thur 
hsary  cuiraases,  have  a  wonderful  aotiTity,  and  form  a  perfect 
rural  oonstabnlary 
day  andnight,  with- 
out holidays  or  re- 
pose, protecting  OUT 
fields  and  gardens. 
They  never  tonch 
the  smallest  thing. 
They  are  oeoapi^ 
entire^  in  arresting 
thieves,    and   they 
desire  no  salary  but 
the  body  of  the  thief 
himself."    Like  the 
beetles  of  the  genus 
Cicendela,     the 
Carabi  are  not  veiy 
friendly    to    eaeh 
other,  and   a   pair 
that   happen  to 
meet  will   oombat 
fleroely. 

Tbelarveot  these 
beetles  are  not  abou 
in  the  day,  keeping 
under  stones  or 
olods.  By  the  spade 

of  thegardencffthey  Elg.  Q. — CaloBoma  ijcophuiti  panuiDS  ■ 

are   often  brough 

into  view  against  their  will,  and  then  appear  helpless,  though 
not  so  in  reality.  Tbeir  bodies  are  narrow,  and  in  colour 
suited  lo  the  usual  abode  of  each  species,  while  the  front  legs, 
bead,  and  neok,  are  very  strong,  and  the  arched  mandibles, 
sickle-like  in  aspeet,  have  also  additional  teeth  at  their  base. 
The  larval  state  probably  lasts  two  or  even  three  years  in  many 
species. 

Boma  beetles,  familiarly  called  "Bcmbardiera,"  belonging  to 
this  group,  Mr.  Wood  considers  have  a  title  to  oar  friendly 
notice,  as,  though  not  generally  visitants  to  gardens,  when 
they  do  arrive  it  is  to  prey  upon  small  insects.  Several  have 
the  BiDgnlat  faculty  of  being  able  to  explode  or  discharge  a 
bluish  vapour,  which  servea  for  their  protection,  and  a  volley 
of  which  is  even  sceompanied  by  a  sort  of  report.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  by  its  nse  of  this  mimic  artillery  is 
that  called  Braohinas  eiplodens  {fig.  3),  which'  reeorta  to 
the  banks  of  streams,  gauicring  in  parlies,  perhaps  on  the 
principle  of  self-defence,  for  another  predadoui  beetle  ol  a 
lich  green  bne,  CaloEoma  inqulBitor  by  name,  has  a  fancy  tor 
hunting  Braehini,  end  a  Btera  chase  between  one  of  each 
apeoies  is  rather  amnsing,  becauGethe-Bombardier  will  repeat 
his  discharge  of  smoke  several  times,  and  ■■  eaoh  timethe  toe 
in  the  rear  makes  a  pause,  it  gives  the  fugitive  a  chance  of  es- 
cape, though  not  the  nimbler  Bpecies.  That  speciesof  Calosoma 
has  been  termed  "  imiuisitor,"  on  account  of  its  invBBtigative 
babita,  as  it  is  always  searching  cr  peering  about,  not  from 
mere  cnriosity,  doubtless,  but  eicited  by  the  "keen  demands 
of  appetite."  But  this  beetle  does  not  limit  itself  to  eicur- 
ijons  in  the  lower  regions,  for,  quitting  the  earth,  it  wiU 
mount  trees  and  ^rube  alter  sunset  and  devour  catenillars, 
wliiohonn,ot  coune,  make  little  resiatanoe.    Ur.Woodstales 


that  In  England  it  is  partial  to  Oak-teediog  eaterpHlars.     The 
larva  has  similar  habits. 

Another  speoies  of  the  genoa  Oalosoma,  that  is,  syeophanta 
(fig.  3),  is  mora  remarkable  in  several  partimilaia.  Seldom 
taken,  or,  at  least,  seldom  noticed  in  this  eonntry,  abroad  it  i* 
oonsidered  of  great  value,  and  enooDiaged  in  parka  and  gardens. 
Undoubtedly  it  must  be  reokoned  aa  British,  for  in  1872  epeel- 
mens  ware  taken  in  several  plaoee  in  Uia  aonth  of  England, 
where  it  oonld  hardly  have  baen  Introdooad  Irom  abroad; 
though  it  might  ba  to  oar  advaataga  to  do  that,  and  have  the 
beetle!  or  tbeii  lirva  imported  from  Fraaea,  for  they  would  in 
all  probabfli^  aooii  innraasn,  ani  do  ns  aflaetnal  aarviae.  C,  ay- 
oofoanta  in  the  mature  oondition  ia  »  handsome  beetle,  the 
limbs  and  head  ara  of  a  violet  oolour,  and  the  wing-oasea, 
which  are  punotnated,  niually  of  a  green  and  gold  tint.   Unlike    , 


tleas-loo 


, upon  them  regardless 

of  their  webs  and  of  the  uunbera  in  whieh  the  eaterpIUara  an 
found,  where  tbqr  ownu  at  all.  The  blaok  grub  or  larva  ia 
.equally  dispoaod  to  attaok  them,  and  this  black  rather  help- 
'■ —  '"lUng  ereatnre  may  be^saen  on  treea,  lometimea  in  oom- 
pany  with  the  per- 
fect inieot,  gorging 
oaterpiUiCr*  untU  it 
can  aeareelrerawL 
Thefanulyofthe 
HarpalidiB  contains 
a  host  of  small 
beetle*,  some  o{ 
which  are  "  6nn- 
shinera,"  for  they 
have  golden  or 
bronce  ootoura,  and 
display  themaelTea 
in  '  the    snnahine, 


well-known  iepie~ 

seutative    ia   Har- 

palus  eerena,  whioh 

IS  to  be  taken  even 

in  the  garden  of  tiie 

cockney.   Nearly  all 

these  are  oaniivo- 

rooi,  preying  npon 

various  laiv»,  bugs 

ismutdin  bmU«  (BniUnu  u^odaai).*  proper,  of  the  order 

Hemlptera,     small 

flies,  probably  also  on  Imlllipedee  and  Aoari.    Many  of  these 

are  UUed  by  aoddent  In  the  needfnl  operationa  of  digging, 

Ac.,  whioh  ia  nntOr^nnale  bnt  nnavoidible.— J.  B.  S-  0. 


DIMOEPHIBM  IN  FBUITB. 

Wa  have  frequently  met  with  and  heard  of  two  varieties  of 
fruits  apparently  quite  dlstinot  being  found  on  the  same  tree, 
and  not  nnlreqaently  we  have  heard  the  aorreetneaa  of  atate- 
ments  to  that  efleel  diapnted.  Tb»  drennutanoe  has  been 
attributed  to  budding  or  to  grafting ;  end  to  seme  It  haa  never 
appeared  penrihle  that  an^  a  tUng  ai  bnd-variatiou  oonld 
possibly  take  place.  It  i*  not  unusual  to  eee  variations  of 
variona  kinds  on  plants.  Leaves,  shoots,  and  flowers  "  sp^  " 
on  the  earns  plants,  and  why  not  frfaitsf 

The  Inatanee  of  two  distinct  Applea  being  produced  annnally 
on  the  same  tree  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Xica  at  Gevedon  is  now 


aport  is  also  well  known  to  omaelveB ;  and  a 

ol  two  distlnet  Fears  being  prodneed  on  the  eama  tree  In  the 

garden  at  Badminton  Is  un  a  weU-aaoerlained  fact  whieb  we 
ave  inveetigated.  A  new  examt^  haa  appeared  In  France  in 
the  coUeation  ol  our  friend  H.  Dorand,  of  Bourg-l»-Beine.  It 
ia  thos  described  by  M.  BiviSre  in  the  "  Bevne  Bortioole." 
"  Among  the  Apple  trees  we  saw  a  young  vertical  cordon  bear- 
ing two  beautiful  fruits  of  the  same  size,  but  each  of  different' 
form  and  colour.  One  was  on  a  spur  above  a  yard  from  the 
grotmd ;  its  colonr  of  a  beautiiul  greenish  yellow,  golden 
towards  the  sun,  with  numerous  white  dots.  It  was  aligbtly 
irregular  in  shape,  the  stalk  almost  wanting ;  and  it  exhaled 
a  BtKmg  very  sgieeaUe  perftune.    The  other,  prodnoed  on  ft 
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spur  higher  up,  was  larger  than  the  former,  conical  and  regular 
in  shapoi  washed  and  mottled  with  liyely  red,  and  with  a 
violet  bloom  in  some  parts,  a  third  only  remaining  yellow. 
Unlike  the  other  fruit,  this  has  no  perfome.  The  variety  on 
wluch  this  dimorphism  has  shown  itself  is  M6nagdre,  and  the 
conical  coloured  &nit  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Emperor 
Alexander." 

AJONOGETON  DISTAOHYON. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  hardy  aquatic  plants  I  know.  A 
plant  of  it  receired  from  Messrs.  Veitoh  about  a  year  ago,  and 
planted  in  about  a  foot  of  water,  became  established  quickly, 
producing  both  its  deep  green  foliage  and  curious  white  flowers 
abundantly,  and  it  has  done  so  continuously  eyer  since.  Cer- 
tainly in  winter  it  would  often  not  have  more  than  one  or  two 
flowers  fully  expanded  at  tiie  same  time;  but  it  nerer  was 
without  buds  or  flowers,  and  once  or  twice  when  the  flowers 
were  destroyed  by  frost  they  were  quickly  replaced  by  others. 
The  foliage  does  not  appear  to  suffer  at  all  from  the  effects  of 
frost,  continuing  in  a  green  and  flourishing  condition  through- 
out tile  winter.  It  is  this  singular  property  which  to  my  mind 
renders  the  plant  so  valuable,  very  few  other  aquatics  par- 
taking of  its  evergreen  character,  or  producing  much  display 
till  summer.  Thus,  while  the  Aponogeton  has  been  in  fuU 
beauty  tlyoughout  the  spring,  such  plants  as  Sagittaria,  Stra- 
tiotes,  Butomus,  Yillarsia,  and  Nympheea  as  yet  afford  us 
nothing  but  foliage.— E.  L. 


NEW  BOOK. 

The  Amateurs  Rose  Book,    By  Shibley  Hibbsbd. 

SBOOND  NOTICE. 

In  continuing  our  remarks  on  this  worki  we  would  draw  at- 
tention next  to  the  chapter  devoted  to  pr6pagation  by  cuttings, 
layers,  grafts,  or  budding. 

The  easiest  of  all  ways,  Mr.  Hibberd  observes,  to  get  young 
plants  of  dwarf  Boses  is  to  take  advantage  of  suckers ;  but 
theore  are  not  many  Boses  which  throw  out  suckers  unless  some 
artificial  means  are  used  to  induce  them  to  do  so ;  but  when 
plants  have  oziginally  been  worked  on  the  Manetti  stock,  fresh 
Bose  plants  mav  be  obtained  by  planting  the  Boses  deeply, 
buying  the  whole  df  the  stock,  ana,  in  cases  where  Boses  do 
not  root  freely^  cutnng  a  sliest  nick  or  notch  in  the  Bose  just 
below  the  ground  line.  There  are  illustrations  in  aid  of  this 
explanation  in  page  46.  On  page  47  he  says,  "Unthrtf^ 
standards  may  be  made  to  yield  own-root  Boses  by  laying 
them  down  so  that  the  base  of  every  good  shoot  may  be 
covered  with  earth.  In  resorting  to  this  practice  it  will  be 
well  for  the  amateur  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Briar  will 
probably  die,  and  therefore,  if  the  shoots  do  not  make  roots 
of  their  own,  thj^^  must  die  also.  To  make  the  more  sure  of 
success  it  is  advised  to  cut  notches  or  tongues  in  the  shoots, 
and  oQver  with  mellow  sandy  soiL" 

With  regard  to  this  suggested  plan  of  obtaining  own-root 
Boses  from  unsightiy  standards,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  trying  it.  No  doubt  in  some  cases 
it  might  succeed,  but  as  a  general  rule  a  stimdard  of  that  class 
had  better  be  at  once  discarded. 

The  next  plan  recommended,  that  of  pegging-down  or  layer- 
ing branches  from  dwarfs,  is  often  a  very  effective  way ;  care, 
however,  must  be  taken  not  to  break  the  branches  near  to  the 
junction  with  the  parent  stem,  or,  as  is  often  tiie  case  without 
proper  precautions,  to  tear  them  out  altogether.  Many  of  the 
Teas  and  Chinas  that  have  long  pliant  wood  may  be  propagated 
easily  in  this  way. 

After  describing  layering  in  pots,  and  also  striking  by  dr- 
onmposition,  where  a  potful  of  soil  is  hung  in  the  tree  with  a 
branch  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  pot,  he  cidls  attention 
next  to  the  plan  of  striking  from  cuttings,  and  then  from  eyes 
or  wood  buds.  Thie  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  securing  good 
plants  and  economising  all  the  wood  of  a  rare  sort,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  requires  care  and  attention,  and  perhaps  we 
might  add  more  knowledge  of  the  ordinuy  wants  of  plants  than 
the  usual  amateur  possesses.  We  will  give  a  quotation  from 
his  own  words,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  many  Bose-growers. 

"  The  next  practice  will  be  to  make  one  leaf  and  one  point 
suffice  with  an  inch  of  wood  attached,  and  t>^«  is  easily  done, 
and  ought  to  be  done  to  prepare  the  practitioner  for  a  skilful 
handling  of  eyes,  which  make  better  plants  than  cuttings,  and 
in  fact  the  best  plants  that  can  be  had ;  they  have  the  vigour 
of  seedlings,  with  the  advantage  of  being  true  to  the  several 


kinds  from  which  the  l&uds  were  taken.    Once  more  cut  from 
the  tree  a  nice  stout  rod  of  this  year.    If  the  buds  are  pushing, 
good ;  but  if  pushed  they  will  not  do.    In  other  words,  if  yoa 
see  the  buds,  and  they  look  as  if  th^  meant  to  grow  this 
season,  you  are  safe ;  if  they  have  already  begun  to  grow,  and 
have  perhaps  pushed  to  the  extent  of  the  sixteenth  of  an  inoh, 
reject  them,  for  you  will  probably  fail  in  all  your  efforts  to 
persuade  them  to  make  roots.    Having  your  nice,  plump,  green 
rod  half  ripe,  yet  in  a  condition  to  peel  eadly ;  in  tact,  jost 
such  a  rod  as  you  would  cut  if  you  were  intending  to  bud 
Briars,  you  are  in  a  fair  way  toproceed  safely.    Instead  of  pre- 
paring cuttings,  take  out  each  bud  with  its  leaf  by  a  eresoent- 
shaped  cut.    This,  in  fact,  is  the  same  as  if  cut  for  budding 
Briars ;  but  the  wood  is  not  to  be  removed,  so  you  escape  sU 
the  *  niggling '  that  is  the  stumbling-Uock  of  nine  out  of  ten 
amateur  rosarlans.    Have  your  pans  and  glasses  ready;  the 
pans  with  a  li^er  of  peat  or  leaf  mould  at  the  bottom,  and 
at  least  1}  inch  of  silver  sand  at  the  top.    Plant  the  bad  with 
the  leaf  upright,  keep  it  moist  and  shaaed,  and  in  due  time  it 
will  throw  out  roots  from  the  edges  of  the  bark  all  round,  and 
then  the  leaf  will  fall,  and  the  bud  will  start  and  grow.*' 

We  may  as  weU  remark  after  this  quotation,  as  it  would 
take  up  too  much  of  our  space  to  continue  to  transcribe  from 
the  book  the  rest  of  Mr.  Hibberd's  notes  on  this  head,  that 
the  chief  secret  of  success  depends  on  the  buds  being  kepi 
plump  without  being  too  wet  or  too  dry.  If  the  leaves  damp- 
off  and  turn  Uack  too  soon,  then  there  is  too  much  moistare ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hanid,  the  leaves  dry  up  and  shrivel  too 
soon  the  buds  too  will  sufter.  The  leaves  should  be  kept 
damp  and  close,  but  the  sand  not  too  wet,  and  the  temperatnie 
should  be  tbat  of  a  mild  hotbed,  thou|^  in  summer  a  oold 
frame  in  a  shaded  situation  will  do. 

After  deeeribiBg  the  ttiethod  of  striking  from  autumn  and 
spring  cuttings,  our  author  next  turns  in  tiie  following  ohapter 
to  the  methods  of  propagation  by  means  of  buds  and  grafts. 
So  much  has  H^een  said  lately  about  budding  and  grafting  that 
we  need  not  do  more  than  say  that  the  descriptions  given  are 
v^  ludd,  and  that  anyone  with  a  little  practice  might  bug- 
oeed  in  budding  from  the  instructions  given,  though  wo  mnat 
warn  smateufs  tiiat  a  little  practical  experience,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  practical  operator,  is  far  more  effioadotiui 
than  any  verbal  description  of  mere  manual  routine;  and 
though  it  may  to  all  appearance  be  an  easy  thing  to  bud  Boees, 
yet  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  Many  a  bud  is  spoOt  from 
the  wood  being  badly  extracted,  or  the  bark  torn,  or  the  haA 
not  propeily  tied,  dw. 

A  good  deal  of  tiie  chapter  on  budding  is  devoted  to  »  de- 
scription of  the  stocks,  and  nurserymen  would  do  well  to  stndy 
what  is  said  with  regard  to  the  roots  of  the  Briiff ,  so  many  A 
the  stocks  being  cut  out  of  the  hedgerows,  and  tied  together 
like  what  a  Yorkshireman  would  call  a  bundle  of  *'gib"  stIokB, 
without  apparently  any  respect  for  that  important  adjunct,  the 
'toots :  hence  it  is  that  so  many  die  in  the  nursery  rows ;  and 
so  many  again  cannot  bear  the  transplanting  from  the  nuxaeiy 
to  the  garden.  Much  has  been  said  lately  about  the  value  of 
the  seedling  Briar,  and  no  doubt  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  using  seedling  Briars  is  that  a  nurseryman  has  full  com- 
mand of  the  roots  from  the  very  first,  and  if  he  choose  to  take 
the  trouble  and  wait  for  a  litUe  time  he  can  also  train  the 
plants  into  standards  with  clean  straighi  stems,  and  if  this 
were  carried  out  many  of  the  disadvantages  with  regard  to 
Briar  stocks  would  be  done  away  with.  But  Bose-growen 
should  always  bear  in  mind  that  Dog  Boses,  and  therefore 
Briar  stocks,  require  strong  soil,  that  the  ordinary  nm  of 
garden  soils  are  too  light ;  and  that  whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  the  seedling  Briar,  dwarf  Boses  on  the  Manetti 
stock  will  eventually  supersede  all  other  kinds  of  Boses,  as, 
indeed,  they  are  now  fast  doing.  We  do  not  irifih  to  infer 
horn  this  that  those  who  have  strong  soils  and  are  fond  of  ex- 
hibiting can  ever  discard  newly-budded  Briars,  but  eiMbitfacig 
is  not  the  end  and  object  of  Boee-growing ;  nor  ought  we,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  few  fine  Boses,  to  mak»  our  Bose  gazdenB 
unsightly  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  by  rows  of  bex« 
standards.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Hibberd  has  not  devoted  more 
space  to  describing  the  propagation  of  the  Manetti  and  the 
method  of  budding  on  it  by  barrel  grafting;  still  lie  is 
thoroughly  in  favour  of  dwarf  Boses,  and  what  he  does  say  is 
very  much  to  the  point. 

We  cannot  altogether  praise  the  woodcuts  in  the  book ;  some 
are  rough  in  the  extreme;  and  the  woodcuto  of  the  Bose 
pavUion,  page  178,  and  the  design  for  the  entrance  to  the  Bose 
garden,  page  219,  are  very  good  examples,  we  idiould  say,  of 
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what  to  ftYoid— oertttiiily  uiytbiiig  more  oat  o)  keeping  with  a 
Bom  gttden  we  haTe  nerer  seen ;  the  last,  a  Und  of  hideoua 
Ghineee  piffoda,  decorated  at  the  oomexa  with  wriggling 
gnakee,  head  and  tail  erect,  whether  to  warn  off  intnidera  or 
no  we  ean  hardly  lay.  The  drawinge,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
yaeee  for  decoration,  as  Mr.  Cypher*!  central  yaie  for  Birming- 
ham, page  187,  are  nicely  executed,  though  we  cannot  alto- 
gether approve  of  the  plan  of  oTcrloading  Bosee  with  other 
lowers,  uid  we  hope  that  the  plan  of  sinking  Palms  and 
Draottnas  ttirovgh  the  table,  as  page  188,  though  it  has  its 
adrocates,  may  not  be  generally  adopted.  Boses  in  onr 
opinion,  as  arranged  for  the  table,  require  little  bat  their  own 
foliage,  and  shoold  be  chosen  specimens ;  each  Bose  shoold  be 
airanged  so  as  to  show  itself  distinctly,  and  not  be  crowded 
with  other  flowers,  and  any  interstices  may  be  filled  with 
small  bads  of  Tea  Boses  or  Moss  Bose  bads ;  a  few  Ferns,  and 
that  chiefly  Adiantnm,  or  very  delicate  Ferns,  will  be  abont  the 
oiJy  foliage  admissihle  with  Boses.  We  have  seen,  as  notably 
at  the  Boral  Hortienltnral  Society's  Oif ord  Show,  large  fronds 
of  Mal6  Fern,  Athyriam  FiUx-foemina,  <fec.,  made  ose  of  to  saoh 
an  extent  as  almost  to  obliterate  the  Boses  and  entirely  coyer 
the  tablecloth. 

The  list  of  Boses  and  sdectioiis  at  the  end  of  the  book  will 
be  foamd  tczt  valoable,  espeoiallv  that  which  giyes  the  raisers' 
names  and  the  period  at  which  the  yarietles  were  sent  oat. 

Spacse  will  not  allow  as  to  giye  any  farther  notice  of  the  book, 
which^  thoagh  it  may  be  somewhat  defloient  in  the  matter  of 
taste,  is,  on  the  whole,  of  great  practical  yalae,  and  one  which 
we  can  thoroaghly  recommend,  not  merely  to  the  amateor  or 
the  gardener,  bat  to  the  professional  narseiymen  as  welL 

THOMAS  TnSSEB.»No.  4. 

Wi  beUere  that,  although  his  will,  in  conseqaence  of  dis- 
putes among  his  seyen  execators,  one  legitimate  child,  and 
many  illegitimate  children,  was  not  preyed  ontil  the  22nd  of 
Jane,  1564,  Sir  Biehard  Soathwell  died  in  or  aboat  the  year 
1561,  and  that  was  the  time  Tasser  remoyed  "  to  Norwich  fine, 
for  me  and  mine,  a  dty  trim."  What  was  his  occapation  tiiere 
we  haye  no  certain  information,  bat  if  Faller  is  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  he  was  once  a  schoolmaster,  it  was  probably  there  and 
then.  At  all  eyents,  John  Salisbnry,  Pean  ox  Norwich, 
enabled  him  to  earn  a  Uyelihood. 

*'TliOB  Mufeto  Data,  mj  caoHj  vamnt 
Then  than  to  uta." 

This  has  giyen  rise  to  the  snggestion  that  Tasser  once  more 
became  a  chorister,  and  we  can  only  say  that  he  may,  and  tiiat 
sach  employment  was  not  incompatible  with  schoolmastership. 

John  SaUsbary  was  installed  I>ean  of  Norwich  in  1589,  on 
lemgning  the  Pziory  of  Horsham  St.  Faith.  In  1554  he  was 
depriyed  of  the  Deanery  by  Qaeen  Mary ;  bat  restored  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1560.    He  died  in  1578. 

Tasser  probabty  remained  at  Norwich  until  about  1566,  and 
there  was  bom  his  eldest  son,  Thomas.  A  most  yiolent 
strangnary,  of  which  the  doctors  could  not 

**  Devise  to  'swege,  the  itoxmj  zage," 
droyehim 

"From  Nonriob  efr,  fn  greftt  desptir 
▲wej  to  flj,  or  alM  to  die, 
To  eeek  moie  haalth,  to  leek  more  metth, 
Then  wm  I  i^ad." 

And  he  sought  them  at  Fairstead,  in  Essex,  by  Hying  in  its 
parsonage,  according  to  a  note  he  made,  and  renting  its  tithes. 
He  remaixied  there  until  1571,  and  during  his  residence  there 
two  of  his  children  were  bom,  for  the  present  rector,  the  Bey. 
B.  Marsh  White,  informs  us,  in  reply  to  our  inquixy — 

"  I  find  on  searching  from  1588  to  1585  two  entries,  of  which 
the  underwritten  are  copies. 

"  1568.— John  TuBser,  the  son  of  Thomas  Tusser,  gent.,  was 
baptised  the  8rd  day  of  July. 

«  1570.— Mary  Tusser,  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  was  baptised 
the  22nd  of  May." 

In  the  first  entry  he  is  styled  *'gent.,"  a  distinction  omitted 
in  the  second  entry,  may  be  as  a  mark  of  disapproyal  of  his 
conduct  towards  the  tythe-payers,  for  he  confesses  that  <*  the 
tithing  life  "  was  "  tithing  strife,"  and  he  <•  spy'd,  if  parsOn 
dy'd  "  he  would  suifer  difficulties  and  haye  no  gain,  so  he  gaye 
up  the  "  parsonage  land,"  and  once  more  sought  pastures  new. 

'*  Thenee.  Ifj-uiMrj,  evmr  ireut  I, 
To  London  etiaSght,  and  bope  aiiil  irelt 
For  befetar  dhaaee." 

What  **  better  chance  "  he  expected  to  have  in  London  we 
know  not,  and  probably  he  c'id  not  himself  know,  but  he  was  a 


Sood  hoper,  and  dwelt  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Oripplegate, 
uring  the  year  1572,  expecting  that  would  come  to  pass  which 
he  hoped  for.  Idleness  was  not  one  of  Tusser's  defects,  and 
during  his  many  changes  and  yidssitudes  his  pen  was  not 
allowed  to  be  idle ;  and  jotting  down  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ence he  had  increased  lus  '*  one  hundred  pointes  "  fivefold, 
and  now,  whilst  resident  in  London,  he  published  them  in  a 
small  quarto  yolnme. 

The  edition  of  1578  has  this  title  page— 

"  Fifie  hundredth  points  of  good  husbandry  ynited  to  as  many 
of  good  huswiferie,  first  deuised  and  nowe  lately  augmented  with 
diuerse  approved  lessons  conoeming  hopps  and  gardening,  and 
other  needful  matters,  together  witii  an  abstract  before  eueiy 
moneth,  conteining  the  whole  effect  of  the  sayd  moneth  with 
a  table  and  a  preface  in  the  beginning,  both  necessary  to  be 
reade  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  booke. 

**  Set  forth  by  Thomas  Tusser,  gentieman,  sement  to  the 
honorable  Lord  Paget  of  Beudeeert. 

« Imprinted  at  London  in  Flete  strete  within  Temple  barre, 
at  the  eigne  of  the  Hand  A  starre,  by  Bychard  Tottell,  anno 
1573.    Gum  privilegio." 

**  The  epistie  to  the  Lord  Thomas  Paget,  second  sonne  and 
now  heire  to  the  late  Lord  William  Paget  his  father." 

Tusser's  son  Edmund  was  bom  about  the  same  time,  for 
his  baptism  is  in  the  Begister  of  St.  Giles's  Oripplegate,  dated 
March,  1572-3. 

What  was  Tusser's  occupation  whilst  then  in  London  is  not 
known  to  us,  but  it  was  not  enduring,  for  he  tells, 

"  Vlhatk  galna  were  gone,  end  yeers  grew  on, 
And  ileeth  did  017,  Frcon  London  fly, 
In  Cemtaridge  then,  I  toond  ageln. 
Aiestingplot." 

The  "  death  "  he  fled  from  was  the  plague.  It  commenced 
in  1578,  and  so  preyailed  in  London  during  the  years  1574 
and  1575,  that  Hollinshed  recorded  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  did  not  resort  to  their  public  diimdfe  **  to  avoid  in- 
fection, like  to  have  increased  by  comming  together  of  such  a 
multitude."  He  particularises  the  number  which  died  weekly, 
and  in  the  first  wedc  of  Noyember  of  the  year  last  named  he 
wrote,  '*  Thanks  be  given  to  God  therefore,  there  deceased  of 
all  diseases  but  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  of  them  of  the 
plague  but  six  and  twentie."  He  i^te  in  his  Index  that  it 
was  called  "  the  great  plague."         ^P* 

Tusser's  **  resting  plot "  at  Oambriage  was  Trinity  Oollege, 
where  he  matriculated  as  servitor  on  the  5th  of  May,  1578. 


FBUIT  FBOSPEGTS. 


It  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the  gardening  world — ^and 
in  these  days  who,  in  the  countiy  at  least,  is  not  a  denizen  of 
that  world  r— to  mark  the  results  of  our  **  May  winter."  As 
far  as  I  can  judge  the  damage  done  in  my  neighbourhood 
(North  Wilts)  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  a  garden 
to  any  stream  of  water ;  of  coune  that  nearness  would  imply 
lowness  of  situation.  I  am  some  distance  from  a  brook,  and 
my  garden  lies  on  a  south  slope,  sheltered  from  the  east  and 
north.  I  have  a  most  abundant  crop  of  Gooseberries,  the  like, 
or  nearly,  of  Currants,  and  a  good  crop  of  Apples  and  Plums, 
but  not  many  Pears.  Below  me,  near  the  water,  the  Goose- 
berries fell  off  the  trees,  and  the  Apple  crop  is  niL  In  the 
circuit  of  the  villages  I  find  on  inquiry  the  like  results. 
Away  from  water,  the  fruit  prospects  are  good,  and  frequently 
yery  good ;  but  quite  the  opposite  where  tibe  situation  was  un- 
favourable. Striking  the  balance  I  would  say  that  as  the  crop 
is  yery  good  in  many  places,  the  ayerage  may  be  considered  as 
a  good  produce,  the  loss  in  one  garden  or  one  place  being 
more  than  made  up  by  the  gain  in  another  garden  or  place. 
The  Potatoes  were  less  out  by  the  frost  than  I  have  known 
them  in  some  other  years.  There  is  too  frequently  an  exag- 
gerated, and  I  fear  somewhat  interested,  report  put  in  circu- 
lation about  fruit  and  Potato  failures :  I  write  to  correct  this. 
The  present  fear  is  from  want  of  rain,  for  the  dryness  has  come 
early,  and  if  long  continued  must  seriously  affect  eyery  kind 
of  yegetation.— WiLTBHiBE  Bbotob. 

Tbb  ungenial  weather  of  the  past  May  has  done  a  large 
though  not  unprecedented  amount  of  damage  here;  the  in- 
jury being  most  marked  on  the  high  grounds,  through  the 
effects  of  the  keen  north-west  and  north-east  winds.  Whole 
fields  of  Peas  haye  been  killed,  and  in  seyeral  places  these 
are  being  now  ploughed-up  and  Potatoes  planted,  though  I 
yenture  to  question  tiie  expediency  of  putting  in  Potatoes  in 
May.    The  leayes  of  that  plant  haye  suffered  from  the  winds 
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aad  fmti ;  in  Kime  iii»faHiw  tbej  m  Iwrffly  likely  to  re- 
tomt,  la  th6  fruit  diitritttA  About  Higluun,  Sonthfleet,  ftiid 
Singlawdl,  whan  th«n  wm  ftn  abimdAiit  promiM  in  April, 
nuttai*  do  not  look  wdL  The  Apple  tree*  have  escaped  beit ; 
bat  iH  ipee  ve  iball  not  lure  k  good  frnit  mmod  in  thii  put 


Th>  lundfODM  UeBonopdi  here  fignred  ia  remarkable  aa 
beiDK  on*  of  the  ferj  fmr  nhata,  il  not  tb«  only  one,  of  the 
order  with  bine  floiran.    It  wm  diaoomed  In  the  SiUdm 


plant  att^na  the  height  of  2}  to  S  teet,  and  ii  arenwhare  of 
a  pile  glancona  green,  oorered  with  long  rrddiib  bH«Ue-Iike 
hun.    The  root-laavai  are  ferj  large,  often  12  to  18  Inchea 


re  long,  ttalked,  and  mtuih  lotted  and  ent  The  . 
leaTSe  are  amall  and  vithont  italki.  The  flowers  are  rather 
nnmeTonBtf  prodiued  from  ths  axilj  of  the  npper  item-leaTea, 
on  ahort  dioopiog  pednnolei,  and  are  of  some  aze ;  the  ring 


of  vellow  lUment  ronnd  the  ieed-feiael  eontnate  eharmingly 
wiui  the  pale  bine  oolooi  of  the  petali.  The  med-Teisel  i» 
more  elongated  than  In  the  tne  Poppies,  and  ii  dannel;  clothed 
with  ereot  briatle-Ilke  hain  or  eetie ;  the  itigniM  aie  elevated 
on  a  thiek  ejUndrieal  atjtle  a*  long  a*  the  orar;,  aa  ahown  in 
onrflgore. 

In  MeoonopaiB  WalUohii  and  the  other  irpeaiee  of  this  geoiiB 
the  oapnle  opens  when  ripe  by  eii  or  seven  yalves  at  t^  top 
of  the  style,  which  appeara  to  be  rather  a  mere  elongation  o( 
the  ovary  than  what  U  generally  nnderstood  to  he  a  tme  atyle. 
The  nnmeroiu  leedi  are  arruiged  on  thin  membranaaeone 
plates,  ntdlatiog  from  the  Inner  walls  of  the  oapiule. 

The  writer  regrets  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  sinoe  the  fore- 

Sing  deaaription  was  originally  penned  Maoonopsls  WalUohii 
a  quite  disappeared  from  Boiopean  gardens,  having,  like 
10  many  other  fine  plants  pemmar  to  the  Himalayan  re- 
gions, proved  intraotable  nndei  onltivation.  Now  that  alpine 
dants  are  more  frequently  tre^ed  with  snooesa  than  formerly, 
nrther  trials,  oould  seed  be  obtained,  might  be  attended  with 
more  favourable  raanlta.— (P.  TAompuHi't  EnglUk  Flower 
Oardtn,  Rtviiid  by  the  AMIuit.) 


QTMNOQRAMMA.  TEIANQULABIS. 

Tsia  ia  a  baantUnl  plant,  and  a  grand  addition  to  the  onl- 

tinted  tonss  of  Qold  aad  Silver  Femi,  whlah  are  moh  spedal 


favonritea  with  Fom-lovsn  of  the  fair  sei.  Hitherto  v«  hsis 
been  sompeHed  to  damp  the  ardour  of  ooi  truods  by  sssnsiu 
them  that  mthont  store  heat  failore  would  be  the  rwnlt  of 
any  attempts  at  their  eoltiration.  Here,  howerer,  wa  hue  t 
apeciea  whiah  doea  not  reqniie  heat,  bat  irtiieh  nQ  Ib^ 
admirahly  in  the  oool  fenery.  It  shonld  be  grown  in  loiii, 
pest,  and  sand  in  eqnal  parte,  the  pota  having  bacsi  tboroatU) 
drained.  It  nanally  grows  from  10  to  15  in^bes  in  hM^I.  In 
general  appearanee  it  aomewhat  reaemblea  a  smsll  foim  ol 
QheilantheB  faiinoaa,  bnt  is  abundantly  distJoet  Irom  Out 
plant.  The  fronds  are  "  pedately  triangalar  in  oatUne,"  lbs 
upper  anrfaoe  isrioh  deep  green  ;  the  lower silHsoe,howam,b 
covered  with  a  rich  yellow  farina,  through  which  tiie  )it£t 
son  piotnide,  as  in  other  members  of  this  fsmily.  In  soma 
vaiietiea  the  farinose  powder  is  white  instead  of  jallDw.  Iba 
plant  has  been  bronght  Into  eommeroe  by  Mr.  B.  S.  VillitBu, 
of  Upper  Holloway,  in  whoae  nnraery  I  leoently  saw  it,  and  1 
would  advise  all  oni  F»n-lDTing  readera  to  add  tlus  gem  to 
their  oolleotions.  It  is  a  native  of  California,  being  rslhet 
abnndant  aboat  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Faoism).— 
EXPUTO  Cbu)!. 


WHAT  IB  THE  USB  OP  PBOTECTDia? 

Thk  notes  which  appeared  nnder  this  heading  on  ptg*  941 
are  far  too  important  to  be  lightly  paeaed  by.  Ons  an 
hardly  conodve  any  person  occapied  in  mral  pnrtnits,  «•(*■ 
oially  among  {tlants,  being  content  to  take  things  for  grantaj 
witoont  inqniring  into  the  action  of  those  natnnl  Ini 
which  so  materially  affect  his  efforts  for  good  or  evQ.  In 
the Dommnnication  referred  to,  "Wveside"  states  that  mi 
frosty  night  some  canvas  was  thrown  "  over  acme  FotaloM 
whose  hanlm  was  about  6  or  8  inohes  high.  To  his  gsidms'i 
ntter  snrpnae,  when  he  took  it  o9  in  the  morning  he  lonnd 
that  most  of  (ha  plants  nndemeeth  had  been  injnted  by  tba 
frost,  while  those  that  bod  been  left  onoovcred  stood  Sns  idI 
nninjnred ;"  and  he  adds  the  somewhat  remarkable  suiteDM, 
"  I  imagine  that  few  of  your  readers  would  believe  tltis  to  bt 
possible,  and  yet  I  ssw  it  myself."  Now,  instead  of  lediiif 
any  donbt  about  the  matter,  it  is  precisely  what  one  woiiU 
eiiwot :  and  here  is  the  eiplanatioo :  All  air  contuns  moistius, 
which  is  condensed  by  oonCsct  with  snytbing  colder  than  itaelL 
The  canvas  thrown  upon  the  Potatoes  speedily  beesnn  ocldtt 
than  the  air  which  it  enoloied  ;  tha  moisture  oontoined  Is  fht 
□onflned  air  waa  then  condensed,  sstutating  the  canvss,  wbufa, 
instead  of  acting  ss  a  protector,  became  in  reality  a  oondiutoi 
of  colj,  and  the  frost,  of  course,  quickly  seized  upon  the  mMtt- 
ened  canvas  and  every  Potato  leaf  or  shoot  that  il  tonchsi 
The  nneoTered  Potatoes  were  doubtless  preserved  by  tbs  baii 
contained  in  the  dry  soil  being  radiated  or  thrown  off  doriof 
the  night  sofficiendy  to  resist  or  soften  the  severity  of  tha 
frost. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  protection  is  either  nulm 
or  uimeaaesary — far  from  it.  Every  means  of  aoreening  tss^ 
vegetation  from  the  effects  of  oold,  if  rightly  applied,  is  ol  the 
greatest  value.  If  "WimsiDa"  had  raised  tne  canvss  oni 
slight  framework  of  poles  a  foot  or  two  above  the  PotatoN,  it 
would  have  answered  his  expectations,  beoauae  Uien  it  «<iU 
not  only  have  oheoked  the  escape  of  radiated  lieat  wbioh  «*■ 
stonily  occurs  at  night,  but  it  would  Irom  its  own  power  as  * 
radiator  have  returned  or  thrown  back  the  heat  again  to  Um 
earth,  and  thus  the  unscathed  plants  would  have  beau  posi- 
tively nurtured  by  the  play  of  thia  genial  temperstme  unoai 
them. — EuwiBD  Luckhdeet. 


BURLET-ON-THE-HILL. 

Tbb  Sbat  of  G.  H.  FracH,  Esq.,  M.P. 
About  two  milee  from  the  ancient  town  of  Oakham,  snd  tM 
miles  west  from  Stamford,  is  Builey.  finely  situated,  stssdiiig 
on  an  eminenoe  overlooking  the  fertile  vale  of  CatCEWBS,  •» 
commanding  magnifioent  views  of  wood,  Aaier,  and  the  diiUct 
country  for  many  miles.  At  the  time  of  the  Vorman  Conqunt 
it  was  called  "Burgelai,"  a  most  appropriate  name,  lor  it  !■ 
literally  "  meadow  land  on  a  hill."  It  would  be  miqilsead  to 
ttaes  its  desoent  through  the  familiea  of  De  Bpeneer,  FlMBcg' 
ton,  Franoeia,  Sspoote,  Durant,  Wake,  Brokedey,  Hantngtcn, 
and  Villiers.  Dimng  its  possession  by  tlie  latter  '•  g^  low 
of  Bnakingham,"  here  Bishop  Andrews  preached  bobs* 
Jamea  L  ;  here  Ben  Johnson's  masqne  of  "  The  QypBies"n< 
first  performed,  and  before  the  some  monarch.  The  Psriis- 
mentarians  deairoyad  th«  honae,  and  afterwaide  the  estate  •■• 


■  ll.  UH.] 


JOUBSIL  or  HOBnOULIUUB  ADD  OOTTAfiB  GABDHHSB. 


■oU  to  Um  B*ri  of  NotWnghMn.    He  nboUt  tha  hoiua,  and 
•naloMd  tba  pttk  with  a  wall  lix  milec  in  dnmntfaraiiB*. 

Jha  nunnoa,  of  whkih  ve  gtve  an  illnitntioii  of  the  aouth 
Ti«w,  ii  ft  Doiio  bnlldiiig,  one  ol  the  Snsit  In  EnglKid.  The 
tttnat  in  Inuit  it  800  jirds  long,  «lUi  a  walk  97  feet  wlda 
down  the  middle  the.  wliol*  l«neth.  At  the  east  end  ia  a 
flower  gardn,  and  anothei  at  the  weet  end,  of  whieh  w«  give 
iUutntiona  tnither  on.  Near  to  the  weit  and  of  the  man- 
■ion  an  wme  t«^  '■"^■^■"■"t  tieee  and  abzab* ;  we  will  notiee 
a  few.  In  tha  lint  plaoe  tlien  are  lome  fine  bnibes  ol 
Poitngal  Iiannla,  SO  teat  hl^ ;  then  Uiere  an  two  ttrj  £ne 
planta  of  Anneaiia  inbtiMta,  IB  fdet  high,  in  good  haalth ; 
a  plant  of  Magnolia,  13  feet  high,  a  fine  buhi  a  Welling- 
toaia  gigantaa,  30  feet  high,  growing  well;  a  Cirptomena 
japoniaa,  40  feet  high ;  a  grand  plant  of  variegated  HoUy, 
80  laet ;  aa  ETa^reen  Oak,  30  feet ;  and  Arhatoi  Andraehna, 


la,  that  in  (prins  it  iheda  ita  old  bark,  and  the  jonng  bark 
at  first  la  green,  ihm  whitiah,  alterwarda  ehan^g  to  diffnent 
ihadM  of  brown,  bnt  on  the  approaeh  of  winter  it  beoomea  red. 
Toong  plante  an  ratlier  tender,  and  they  ahoold  alwi^a  be 
planted  when  they  are  protected  from  north  wluda.  Grow- 
ing hen  are  alao  a  fine  tree  ol  deeidoona  Cypreaa,  Taiodiom 
diitiohnm,  abont  SO  faet  high,  and  many  other  finJe  treea  and 
ahraba,  whieh  all  aeem  to  floniiah,  althoogh  the  titnation  ia 
high  and  aomewhat  exposed. 

Under  the  tarraoe  wall  if  a  long  border  S  feet  wide,  which  in 
anmmer  ia  planted  in  the  ribbon  rtyle.  On  thia  wall  are 
trained  flowering  ihrabe,  snoh  aa  Boiea,  Olematiaee,  and  Hag- 
noliaa.  Hear  Qua,  on  an  eait  wall,  ia  a  fine  apeoimen  of  that 
grand  plant  for  spring  flowering,  ^^staria  liuenaia,  wUoh 
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eoTOM  a  apaoe  60  feet  long.  In  the  dlatanea  an  seen  from 
tfiia  terraee  two  large  flah  ponda,  one  nine  and  the  other  about 
twelve  aaraa.  Betwem  these  ponds  and  the  manaion  in  the 
vallej  there  an  aome  veif  fine  Oaka.  aoma  measuring  16  and 
18  feet  in  dreomferenoe.  In  the  wooda  then  an  mia  mUea 
of  drivea  and  walks,  whiah  an  bordered  with  healthy  punts  of 
Lanr^  and  Bbododendrona. 

The  ateep  desoant  in  front  of  the  tarraoe  waa  at  one  tune 
cnt  into  five  or  idx  terraees  anpported  by  biiek  walls ;  11  these 
walls  had  hem  ol  stone  and  highly  flniahed,  I  have  no  donbt 
they  would  have  added  digni^  to  the  mansion,  but  being  ol 
red  bilok  I  oonaider  they  wen  Tsry  proper^  nmored,  and  the 
preaent  noble  tenaoe  wall  pat  in  plaee  of  them.  Below  the 
terraee  wall  ia  an  open  apaoe  ot  grass  whieh  slopes  down  to 
the  wboda  in  the  Talley. 

We  will  now  letraee  onr  stsps  to  the  north  aide  of  the 
mandon.  Hen  ia  plaaad  the  prlodpal  entranea,  which  is, 
mon  properly  apealnng,  a  work  of  art.  Then  U  a  spaeioas 
eonrt  snrronnded  b^  a  oolotmade,  together  abont  eight  aorea, 
five  aeres  being  kept  as  lawn,  and  three  aana  as  gnvel  welks 
and  oolomiade.  A  stranger  visitina  Bnrley  for  the  first  time 
tram  Ute  north-east  lodge,  ia  surprised  to  find  aneb  fine  Ttewa 
aa  bant  upon  hfan  when  he  paases  this  oolonnade.  The  sor- 
tonnding  eoontrr  to  the  north  and  east,  being  aomewhat  flat, 
it  gives  no  ptoiuse  of  soeh  magnifloent  views.    Henoe  Borlsy 


is  grand  in  the  point  of  contrast.  Hen  the  treea  have  been 
planted  so  as  to  shnt-ont  Oakham  and  the  I^eiosstenbira  bills, 
and  in  passing  this  point  the  view  ii  oneipected. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  boose  is  placed  Mii.  Finch's  flower 
garden  (see  page  470),  of  whieh  one  hall  is  reproBcnted  in  tbe 
ennaving,  the  other  half  oorreiponding.  This  was  ret?  gay 
wiu  apring  flowers.  Tha  matwials  employed  were  nothing 
nnoommoQ,  bnt  the  effeat  produced  waa  very  pleasing.  The 
planting  was  as  follows  :- 


e.  Ogntr*    Hrublth    Flinr    d'Or, 
-—  -    two  nn  ot  Hjvtnth 
,  dvk  parpl«. 
-• '--'-' Tnllpt 

rhstest 

lol  TuUpA. 


i  AabiMU  t 


EjiOnth  Id  Puoall*  d'< 

Adjoining  the  house  at  the  west  end  is  placed  Mr.  Finoh'a 
flower  garden  (see  page  471),  which  was  also  gay  with  apring 
flowen  planted  as  followa : — 
LTotUBMalTiillBdngmtn.  Two    I    4.  Aiar    Bji^Bai,    aimwo    and 
rowi  ol  fl(iblV»nTliol,im8  Jwirt,  rig^  witu  on*  wwol 

nw  ol  lOM-ilud^  >Ut«    Bjulntb  La    Foadl* 

2.  jUbilath  puTpanii.  «lt>i  l>i«d  d'Oriteu. 

•dglBCOiaal^Fatbgr, whieh        5.  Flni   d'Oi,    jcllov    Hjulalh, 
•UBiUthavliit«ba**elL  I  tdgtd  wHh  ou  »w  ol  Didqaa 

B.  Bad  iDd  loUov  Tin  Thot  ToUpa.     i  Hjiwiath,  tut  pnjpla. 

Towsrds  the  nest  end  of   the  prinapal  tenaoe  then  is 
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another  flower  gardes,  called  the  Lower  Terrace  Garden.  This 
]g  seen  from  the  grnsB  on  the  terrace,  bat  hardly  noticed  from 
the  house.  In  this  garden  there  are  aome  nice  standard  Bose 
trees,  and  the  walls  are  well  covered  with  Peaches  and  Figs. 
There  is  an  old  Tineiy  in  this  garden  placed  agaisst  the 
terrace  wall.  The  Vines  in  this  house  are  supposed  to  have 
been  planted  over  one  hundred  years.  They  are  mostly  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  bear  well  every  year ;  the  bunches  are  small, 
but  they  colour  remarkably  well,  and  are  of  good  quality.  I 
question  very  much  if  they  are  not  of  superior  quality  to 
Grapes  from  younger  Vines. 

Below  this  terrace  garden  is  a  fruit  garden  of  abont  one 
acre  well  filled  with  trees  of  Plums,  Gooseberries,  and  Basp- 
benies ;  and  on  the  walls  are  Pears  and  Plums  trained  fan- 


shape.  Against  the  south  wall  of  this  garden  is  placed  a  raags 
of  hothouses,  about  130  feet  long,  consistmg  of  an  early  FsMh 
house,  50  feet  long,  with  trees  trained  on  the  back  waU,  and 
young  flat-trained  Peach  trees  in  front  bearing  excellent  cropfl. 
On  the  shelves  were  a  number  of  Strawberry  pots  of  President, 
which  seems  to  be  an  excellent  variety  for  fhiiting  in  Maich 
anH  April.  In  the  middle  is  a  greenhouse  with  a  number  of 
very  useful  plants  for  cutting  and  drawing-room  decoration, 
such  as  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Heaths,  Epaerises,  Azaleas,  and 
many  others,  all  in  good  health.  At  the  west  end  is  a  vinezy 
80  feet  long,  which  has  been  planted  about  twelve  months 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  old  Vines  are  left  growing  so 
as  to  produce  a  few  bunches  till  the  young  Vines  come  into 
bearing.    In  this  house,  and  also  in  a  range  of  cold  frames  in 
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ihis  garden,  there  are  great  numbers  of  bedding-out  plants.. 
Bedding-out  is  carried  on  rather  excessively,  there  being  three 
flower  gardens  to  fill  besides  a  great  many  borders.  In  all 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand  plants  are  used  in  these 
gardens  every  year*  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Temple,  the 
gardener,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  supplies  such  large  num- 
bers of  bedding  plants,  which  were  all  in  excellent  condition. 

Leaving  the  fruit  gardens,  we  pass  through  some  pleasure 
grounds  till  we  reach  the  kitchen  gardens,  which  are  rather 
badly  situated,  being,  to  my  mind,  too  much  confined  by 
large  trees.  Within  the  walls  there  are  about  three  acres,  and 
one  outside.  The  old  Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  being  removed 
gradually,  and  young  Apples  and  Pears  are  being  planted  as 
pyramids  to  replace  them.  Toung  Plum  trees  are  also  being 
planted  as  standards.  On  the  south  wall  young  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  have  recently  been  planted,  and  they  are 
making  nice  young  healthy  wood.  In  this  garden  there  are 
three  houses ;  one  a  vinery  45  feet  long  by  12  wide.  In  this 
house  the  Vines  have  been  planted  about  three  years  by  Mr. 
Temple.  The  Vines  have  made  excellent  wood,  and  are  show- 
ing well  for  fruit.  The  sorts  are  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Trebbiano,  Trentham  Black,  and  Boyal  Musca- 
dine. On  the  latter  variety  I  counted  from  sixty  to  seventy 
bunches,  but  these  have  been  reduced  to  six  or  seven  on  each 
Vine.  The  border  in  this  house  is  composed  of  good  turfy 
loam  and  brick  rubbish,  and  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory than  the  state  of  the  young  Vines.    There  is  a  stove 


recently  built  with  a  north  aspect,  and  which,  I  believe,  wai 
erected  according  to  Mr.  Temple's  instructions.  The  inmates 
do  him  credit,  for  they  were  in  good  condition.  There  are 
some  nice  young  plants  of  Begonias,  Allamandas,  Sancbesia, 
Gardenias,  and  Ferns,  and  at  one  end  a  few  good  Orchids, 
Caladiums,  and  Gloxinias.  The  Cucumber  house  adjoins  the 
stove  on  the  south  side ;  it  is  45  feet  long,  the  same  length  as 
the  stove.  Telegraph  is  the  variety  mostly  grown  here,  and 
when  true  few  are  better  for  either  winter  or  summer  supply. 
There  are  about  fifty  lights  of  frames  for  growing  Melons,  early 
vegetables,  salads,  &o. 

Altogether  the  general  keeping  of  the  gardens  and  grounds 
shows  that  Mr.  Temple  is  master  of  his  profession.— Jahxs 
SuiTH,  Exton  Park. 


NOVELTIES  IN  THE    BOYAL  GARDENS,  KBW. 

Fbeuohtu  califobniga  is  in  bloom  on  the  wall  of  the  her- 
baceous ground.  It  appears  to  have  a  profusely-floweriog 
habit.  On  the  spurs  of  one  branch  there  are  ten  flowers  in  the 
space  of  a  foot,  seven  of  which  are  open;  they  u®  bri^ 
yellow,  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  similar  in  form  to  a 
single  Bose,  but  of  greater  substance.  It  branches  with  great 
regularity,  and  has  neat  foliage  evenly  produced  Cf?er  the 
entire  tree.  To  do  well  it  should  be  planted  against  a  waD, 
and  be  protected  during  very  severe  weather;  in  that  position 
it  is  very  handsome.    It  is  the  only  representative  of  the  order 
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that  can  be  grown  out  of  doon.  The  leayes  and 
other  pfluriB  are  clothed  with  stellate  hain.  It  was  first  intro- 
daoed  by  Messrs.  Veiteh  a  few  years  ago.  Among  the  Lilies, 
L.  pyrsnaieam,  L.  Bzoyitsiannm,  and  ottiers  are  in  bloom.  In 
the  next  bed  Antherienm  Liliastmm  is  prodadng  several 
spikes  of  its  large  white  flowers.  AsphodeUne  Intea  and 
A.  tauriea  are  Tery  ornamental ;  th^  have  graoefol  foliage, 
and  the  yellow  flowers  are  prodnoed  long  in  snooession.  The 
New  Zealand  Veronica  bnzifolia  is  pretty  and  interesting ;  is 
hardy,  and  forms  a  miniature  shrao — around  and  dense ;  the 
Boz-like  leayes  axe  gUnoons,  and  the  flowers  white,  prefaced 
many  together  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  AolompoftheSoath 
Boropean  Gladiolus  bysantinns  has  a  flne  appearance,  with 
about  twelve  spikes.    Noteworthy  of  the  Irises  recently  open 


are  I.  variegata  var.  elatior,  a  fine  variety  with  stronger  habit 
of  growth  &an  I.  variegata,  and  richer  coloaring.  I.  Galden- 
stadiana,  a  thin  fiower,  distinct,  but  not  very  ornamental. 
L  Levigata,  one  of  the  most  stately ;  the  drooping  segments  are 
large  without  undulation.  It  is  known  in  nurseries,  where 
many  varieties  are  to  be  found,  as  I.  Sjempferi.  ^thionema 
orientale  is  in  great  beauty  with  its  profusion  of  pink  fiowers ; 
it  is  suffrutesoent  in  habit,  and  one  of  the  beet  perennial 
*  species.    A  few  yards  off  Barracenia  purpurea  is  in  flower. 

Beoently  open  in  the  Orchid  collection  are  Cypripedium 
Yeitchianum  (0.  superbiens),  one  of  the  finest  of  the  0.  bar- 
batum  type;  Oalanthe  Masuca,  Oatasetum  atri^um,  and  0. 
oemuum ;  this  genus  and  its  aJlies  **  are  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  Orchids"— (Darwin) ;   Oncidium  divarioatum  and 
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O.  pulohellum,  a  small  but  very  pretty  species ;  the  white  lip 
is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  flower;  Liparis 
Bowkezi,  Lycaste  Deppei,  Stanho^a  Wardii,  Gyrtopera  san- 
guinea,  and  several  more  of  less  interest.  A  plant  of  Onci- 
dium ampliatum  has  five  spikes  of  bloom^  and  the  profusely- 
flowering  0.  Harrisoni  is  very  pretty.  Sobralia  maorantha,  a 
good  dwarf  variety,  is  producing  its  last  flowers,  after  having 
been  in  bloom  several  weeks.  Also  in  flower  in  this  house  is 
the  elegant  Utricularia  montana;  thou^  usually  associated 
with  Orchids,  is  in  no  way  related. 

At  the  rockwork  Silene  Hookeri  is  the  plant  of  greatest 
interest.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich, 
under  the  name  of  B.Bolanderi,  but  this  name  being  the  more 
reoent  must  give  way  in  favour  of  the  former.  It  is  variable 
as  a  wild  phmt ;  in  this  instanoe  the  flowers  are  more  than 
1}  inch  in  diameter,  the  petals  are  divided  into  narrow  seg- 
ments so  as  to  suggest  the  rays  of  a  composite,  and  the  tfait  is 
that  which  people  are  pleased  to  call  flesh  colour.  From  the 
peculiar  flowers  and  greyish  foliage  it  is  like  no  other  Silene 
in  cultivation.  It  is  a  perennial,  perhaps  not  quite  hardy,  and 
requires  care  in  winter;  when  at  rest  it  retires,  or  may  retire, 
beneath  the  soil,  and  in  that  ease  must  not  be  thrown  away  as 
dead.  Lychnis  diuma  plena  is  extremely  pretty ;  the  flowers 
at  a  short  distance  look  like  little  Boses.  Houstonia  csarulea, 
a  tiny  gem,  must  have  attention ;  the  delicate  blue  fiowers  are 


borne  in  profusion  on  slender  erect  stems.  It  is  common  in 
North  America,  though  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  Many  com- 
plain of  its  being  difficult  to  grow ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be, 
simply  requiring  moisture  witii  good  drainage.  It  increases 
freely  by  division.  Dianthus  sazioola  is  a  distinct  and  pretty 
species,  with  grassy  foliage  and  pink  flowers.  The  most  strik- 
ing plant  in  bloom  is  a  flne  example  of  Saxifraga  Cotyledon 
(S.  pyramidalis).  That  grown  as  S.  nepalensis  is  the  same ; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  typical  character, 
and  from  wherever  received  cannot  possibly  have  anything  to 
do  with  NepaL  They  who  consider  it  distinct  should  at  least 
adopt  a  more  suitable  name.  To  have  this  plant  in  perfection 
tiie  rosettes  must  be  grown  freely  from  the  first,  and  have  all 
offsets  removed.  ^The  rare  and  not  easily-grown  Saxifh^a 
fiorulenta,  figured  in  the  *< Botanical  Magazine*'  for  this 
month,  seems  likely  to  do  well. 

In  the  succulent  house  two  plants  of  Agave  yuoeiBfolia  are 
fhrowing  up  their  flower  stems. 

In  the  south  octagon  of  the  temperate  house  Euealyptus 
comuta  is  in  flower  and  fruit,  showing  well  the  character  of  the 
genus.  The  sepals  remain  united,  forming  a  cap,  with  which 
the  corolla  is  combined ;  the  flower  opens  by  its  falling  away. 
In  £.  comuta  the  cap  is  large,  and  resembles  in  form  the 
'*  Horn  of  Plenty."  Near  at  hand  Gallistemon  rigidum  is 
producing  its  brushes  of  scarlet  filaments,  and  is  very  orna- 
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mentoL    It  will  flower  igaingt  a  wall,  and  ia  hardy  wilh  that 
proteetum* 

THE  CNETHOOAMPA. 

BxLirrnB  to  the  notice  of  this  eaterpillar  in  the  Journal  of 
Hay  28th,  I  am  not  snffieiently  an  entomolo^^  to  be  aUe 
to  enter  on  the  inbjeet  feientifieaUy,  bat  I  will  endeayonr  to 
deeeribe,  as  simply  as  I  can,  what  I  have  reoently  discovered  in 
my  own  orchard.  For  two  or  three  days  saocessiTely  I  noticed, 
on  the  top  of  a  last  year's  shoot  of  a  rather  lofty  Apple  tree, 
what  appeared  to  be  a  pieoe  of  dark  woollen  doth  connected  at 
the  bottom  with  a  small  bit  of  old  net  lace,  soch  as  we  nse  on 
the  premises  to  protect  ripe  fruit  from  birds  and  wasps.  On 
the  third  day  I  told  the  gardener  to  bring  a  ladder  and  ascend 
the  tree,  when  the  darker  portion,  aboat  3  inches  wide,  proved 
to  be  a  mass  of  caterpillars,  dnstering,  or  rather  swarming  like 
bees,  on  the  top  of  a  sort  of  pnrse  or  nest  of  the  finest  cobweb, 
through  the  top  of  which  thisy  had  eaten  or  bh>ken  their  way. 
Supposing  the  representation  of  them  in  your  Journal  to  be 
the  size  of  life,  these  were  precisely  the  same  in  size,  and  had 
similar  marks  on  the  back.  The  colour  of  those  in  the  Journal 
is  not  mentioned ;  those  which  I  discovered  were  of  a  dark, 
dingy,  olive  green,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  On  examining* 
other  trees  we  found  three  other  similar  nests,  all  excepting 
one  spread  out  on  the  top  of  a  email  branch  or  twig.  The  ex- 
ceptional one  was  formed  by  the  branch  on  which  the  creatures 
ascended  being  crossed  by  another  branch,  which  grew  nearly 
parallel  with  it,  like  a  pair  of  shears  slightly  open ;  and  in  the 
top  or  acute  angle  of  the  fork  was  the  nest.  Jn  all  instances, 
however,  there  were  the  remains  of  a  small  deserted  nest,  not 
more  than  a  square  inch  in  size,  several  feet  below  the  main 
nest,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  basis  of  operation.  The 
shoot  which  bore  the  first  nest  discovered  was  about  4  feet  in 
length,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it,  where  it  shot  forth  from  the 
branch,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  in  the  little 
curve  formed  by  it,  about  an  inch  in  width,  was  deposited 
the  first  little  web.  This,  I  apprehend,  contained  the  eggs, 
which  were  thus  kept  snug  and  warm  during  Ihe  winter;  and 
tiny  specks  of  excrement  about  it,  like  needle  points,  indi- 
cated that  the  caterpillars  had  come  forth  in  the  embryo  state, 
and  grown  and  increased  as  they  ate  their  way  upward.  This 
shoot  had  at  least  a  score  of  good  leaf  buds  on  it,  but  ti^ey  were 
all  eaten  away  to  the  very  core.  I  imagine  that  the  larger 
iasects  at  top  must  have  made  the  upper  nest,  for,  when  we 
.  disturbed  them  in  taking  them,  we  observed  that  they  immedi- 
ately began  to  let  themselves  down  by  a  fine  thread,  but  were 
captured  in  a  basin  before  they  reached  the  ground. 

I  have  not  been  enabled  to  discover  another  nes^,  though 
the  trees  have  been  daily  inspected  since  the  first  were  noticed, 
I  believe  we  just  made  the  discovery  at  ttie  hapinr  moment  to 
prevent  these  rapacious  gentry  from  migrating  to  other  branches. 
Two  circumstances,  however,  seem  to  declare  that  these  cater- 
pillars cannot  after  all. be  of  the  species  described  in  your 
JonmaL  The  first 'is  that  I  saw  nothing  which  might  be 
justly  called  processional  in  their  movements.  They  were 
freely  rambling  up  and  down,  and  of  various  sizes,  on  the 
shoot  between  the  two  webs ;  moreover,  my  gardener  very  un- 
sparingly squeezed  them  to  death  with  his  hand  whilst  thus 
wandering  *  without  experiencing  any  inconvenience  either 
from  poison  or  electridty.  The  second  is  that  though  one 
side  of  the  orchard  is  bordered  by  Fir  trees  of  different  sorts, 
and  standard  Pear  and  Plum  trees  are  mingled  with  the  Apple, 
yet  all'  the  four  nests  we  found  on  four  diilerent  Apple  trees. 
I  ought  to  add  that  my  orchard  is  in  the  vidnity  of  Grantham. 

— OOTOOENAilUS. 

Tour  correspondent  **  F.  P.  G.*'  inquires  about  the  prospect 
of  the  Apple  crop.  Mine  is  likely  to  be  very  abundant ;  so  is 
the  crop  of  wasps.  They  became  troublesome  in  the  middle  of 
May. 

MULCHING. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  mulching  effectually  will  save  much 
labour  in  watering,  and  to  a  very  condderable  extent  make  up 
for  poverty  in  the  soil.  Where  very  prim  ideas  of  tidiness  are 
entertained,  mulching  is  not  approved  of,  as  the  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  pull  the  material  alH)ut  upon  walks  and  lawns  in 
their  energetic  search  after  worms  and  other  moist  morsels  of 
food  in  dry  weather.  I  have  often  thought  that  these  gentry  are 
worse  off  for  food — at  least  food  of  a  suitable  kind — during  dry 
summers  than  during  severe  winters.  This  was  partici^ly 
noticeable  during  the  dry  summer  of  1868  and  following  years. 


Many  thrushes  and  Uackfairds  died,  and  thej  were  ao  weak 
that  they  could  be  caught  with  the  hand. 

Mateonals  for  mnkhiug  are  generally  plentiful  in  moat  glor- 
dens ;  decayed  hotbed  manure  is  one  of  the  best,  and  when 
this  cannot  be  had,  short  grass  is  generally  pkptifnL  Most 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  are  benefited  by  mukfaing,  but  some 
more  so  than  others.  The  Raspberry,  for  instance,  whidii 
delights  in  a  somewhat  moist  soil,  and  is  a  shallow  rooter, 
should  always  be  mulched  in  dry  ntuationa.  Our  soil  here 
is  dry  and  thin,  and  not  well  adapted  to  the  Baspberry, 
but  by  mulching  thickly  we  always  secure  great  cropa  of  fine 
fruit— in  fact,  I  reckon  that  the  weight  of  tibe  fruit  is  nearly 
doubled  in  consequence.  Cdery,  too,  is  muldied  thieUy  with 
diort  grass  as  soon  as  planted,  and  it  sddom  requires  more 
than  one  or  two  good  waterings.  Let  the  weather  be  ever  so 
dry,  the  surface  under  the  grass  is  always  sweet  and  moist. 
The  mildew  which  affects  the  Pea  in  diy  summers  is  greatly 
checked,  or  altogether  prevented,  by  good  mulchings  along  the 
rows,  and  extending  outwards  from  tihe  sides  about  18  inehea. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  At,,  yfrbieh  often  hang 
flre  after  planting  in  a  dry  June,  make  marvellous  progress 
with  their  roots  under  a  good  layer  of  short  grass.  Potatoes, 
though  they,  too,  are  much  benefited  by  the  same  means  in 
dry  seasons,  are  better  without  it,  as  a  rule,  in  case  of  wet 
setting-in  in  autumn,  and  therel^  aggravating  the  disease; 
but  this,  I  think,  is  the  only  exception.  The  health  of  Goose- 
bory  and  Currant  bushes  is  greatly  promoted  by  mulching, 
and  indeed  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  especially  stone  fruits ;  and 
newly-planted  trees  of  all  descriptions  are  often  saved  from 
perishing  liy  a  good  top-dressing  of  rotten  litter,  and  such- 
like, during  summer  and  winter.  In  the  flower  garden  mulch- 
ing IB  not  so  admissible,  but  we  generally  practise  it  with 
CiJceolarias,  and  the  disease  is  unlmown  with  us,  though  we 
have  to  contend  with  a  dry  cakey  soiL  The  Ireeine,  too,  ^ould 
be  mulched ;  it  is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  and  will  thrive  if 
mulched  where  it  will  sometimes  not  do  any  good  otherwise 

In  Vine  and  Peach  borders,  whether  inside  or  outdde,  I  con- 
sider middbiing  almost  indispensable.  In  some  places  where 
they  are  raked  painfully  smooth  and  neat,  I  have  seen  them 
so  rent  with  the  drought  during  summer,  that  a  man  had  to 
go  over  them  every  week  to  fill-up  the  cracks.  Good  Grapes 
are  sddom  to  be  found  under  sudi  circumstances.  A  mulch- 
ing 4  or  5  inches  thick  of  rotten  litter  and  leaves  is  best  for 
Vines,  and  a  border  so  dressed  need  never  offend  an  eye  not 
painfully  senntive  on  the  score  of  neatness.  Large  pluits  in 
pots,  such  as  Figs,  pot  Vines,  '^ines,  ordiard-house  trees,  &o., 
should  also  be  mulched  whin  practicable,  as  roots  are  often 
near  the  surface,  and  are  apt  to  suffer  from  irregular  attention 
in  watering. 

Apart  from  the  advantages  of  mulching  in  a  labour-saviiig 
respect,  and  as  a  conservative  agent  as  regards  moisture,  U 
keeps  the  soil  about  the  roots  at  an  equable  temperature  by 
preventing  radiation  in  cold  weather,  and  the  ban  soil  from 
the  roasting  effects  of  the  sun  in  warm  weather — a  condition 
of  things  very  unfavourable  to  vegetable  life  gensnUy^ — J.  8.  W. 
(in  The  Gardener).  «• 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGB. 

Db.  Voxlokxb  has  been  examining  the  soil  of  ovs  of  thx 
London  Squabss,  with  the  view  of  discovering  why  Plane 
trees  had  twice  refused  to  live  in  it.  The  soil  was  treated 
with  distilled  water  and  filtered,  when  the  solution  was  found 
to  contain  0.1  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  and  0.2  per  cent,  of 
nitrates,  a  proportion  sufficiently  ezoesnve  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  the  trees. 

Thsbb  are  a  very  few  plants  which  are  uni-loeal,  and 

prominent  among  these  is  the  Exbguelen  Cabbaoz.  One  of 
the  ofiioers  on  board  **  The  Challenger,"  writing  to  The  Hour, 
says,  **  The  Eerguden  Cabbage  (Pringlea  antisoorbntiea)  grew 
in  condderable  quantities  in  crevices  and  ravines  leading  down 
to  the  watercourses — ^in  fact,  in  all  shdtered  dtuations.  When 
cooked,  dthough  not  unpalatable,  it  has  a  peculiarly  bitter 
after-taste,  which  made  me  dislike  it,  but  some  of  my  mess 
mates  relished  it  highly.  I  afterwards  tasted  it  mixed  with 
Potatoes  and  fried  with  meat,  when  I  thought  it  good.  The 
ship's  company  had  quantities  cooked,  and  most  of  them 
relished  it  very  much."  Mr.  A.  Smith,  in  '*  The  Treasury  of 
Botany,"  says, "  The  sole  representative  of  this  genus  of  Crud- 
f  erifi  is  Pringlea  antiscorbutica,  a  remarkable  Cabbage-like  plant 
confined  to  insular  Kerguden's  Land,  and  hence  often  odled 
I  the  Kerguelen's-Land  Cabbage.    The  genus  is  oharacterifled  by 
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ito  oUong  seed  pods  being  oompoBed  of  two  oonyex  or  boat- 
ihMped  yalveB  withoat  a  partition  between  them,  and  by  the 
■eedi,  whieh  are  nnmerous  and  in  two  rows,  being  heart- 
ahaped  at  the  bottom,  but  prolonged  into  a  short  beak  at 
the  top,  and  haying  aeenmbent  cotyledons.    The  plant  has 
a  thick  roond  root,  often  8  or  4  feet  long,  and  2  inches  in 
diameter,  whieh  lieiB  along  the  ground  and  bears  at  its  ex- 
tremity a  large  cabbage,  closely  resembling  the  common  Cab- 
bage of  this  conntzy,  haying  a  dense  white  heart  and  loose 
green  outer  leayes ;  its  flower  stems  grow  out  from  below  the 
principal  leaves,  and  are  from  2  to  8  feet  high,  with  their 
lower  part  more  or  less  leafy.    The  whole  plant  aboands  with 
essential  oil,  and  when  cooked  the  cabbage  tastes  like  tough 
Mustard  and  Cress.    Being  a  powerful  antiscorbutic,  it  is  in- 
Talnable  to  the  crews  of  uiips  touching  at  Eerguelen's  Land. 
Dr.  Hooker  says,  *  During  the  whole  stay  of  the  *'  Erebus*'  and 
'*  Terror"  in  Christmas  Harbour,  daily  use  was  made  of  this 
vegetable,  either  cooked  by  itself  or  boiled  with  the  ship's  beef, 
pork,  or  pea-soup.    The  essential  oil  giyes  a  peculiar  flavour, 
whieh  the  majority  of  the  officers  and  the  crew  did  not  dis- 
like, and  which  rendered  the  herb  even  more  wholesome  than 
the  common  Cabbage;  for  it  tfever  caused  heartburn,  nor 
any  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  which  that  plant  sometimes 
produces.* " 

A  Spbcial  (General  Meeting  of  the  Botal  Hobtioxtl- 


TUBLL  SoGixTT  is  to  bo  held  in  the  Council-room,  at  South 
Kensington,  this  day,  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of 
anthorising  the  dosing  of  the  Society's  Gardens,  except  on  pay- 
ment, in  the  event  of  an  evening  fdte  being  given. 

This  is  now  the  season  of  the  Bhododendbok  Shows. 

Mr.  A.  Waterer  has  a  large  extent  of  ground  charmingly  filled 
at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  South  Kensing- 
ton; Messrs.  John  Waterer  have  this  year  taken  up  their 
quarters  at  Bussell  Square ;  and  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berkhamp- 
stead,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  artificial  hills  and  dales  of 
the  Biegent's  Park,  and  they  may  be  congratulated  on  their 
ohoioe  with  a  view  to  effect. 


A  FRENCH  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Thb  Society  of  Horticulture  of  the  Seine  and  Oise  held  at 
Versailles  a  week  or  two  since  its  annual  Flower  Show.  The 
large  tent  which  is  used  for  such  shows  was  too  small  to  con- 
tain aU  the  flowers  exhibited,  and  which  were  arranged  in  very 
good  taste.  The  Show  was  a  greater  saooess  than  thoae  of  the 
preceding  years.  This  was  due  especially  to  the  Council  of  the 
Society  having  inaugorated  a  new  plan.  To  encourage  the  ex- 
hibitors it  had  been  decided  that,  notwithstanding  the  medals 
awarded  at  evexy  show,  a  sum  of  £40  should  be  given  in  prizes 
of  £1  each  to  the  best  forty  exhibitors.  This  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. The  exhibitors  were  very  numerous,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  in  future  the  Society  can  give  higher  prizes  in 
money  its  shows  will  improve.  Visitors  do  not  usuaLy  under- 
stand what  trouble  is  incuixed  in  bringing  together  such  fine 
plants.  The  trouble  and  outiay  of  money  very  often  prevent 
young  nurserymen  from  exhibiting;  many  of  them  are  not  rich, 
and  it  is  a  ffreat  boon  if  they  can  be  rewarded  in  money. 

Messrs.  vilmoriii  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  carried  off  the  "  Pnx  d'hon- 
neur,"  consisting  of  a  gold  medal  worth  £16.  given  by  the  "Dames 
Patronesses."  Mr.  Moser,  of  Versailles,  obtained  the  first  prize 
for  splendid  Bhododendrons  in  fMl  bloom .  Some  fine  specimens 
were  to  be  seen  of  the  new  Draoasnas  Baptistii  and  Mooreana,  and 
Aphelandra  Fascinator,  which  I  hope  wul  soon  be  f  oimd  in  every 
drawing-room.  This  collection,  as  well  as  one  of  Bhododen- 
drons in  splendid  condition,  and  one  of  suncLry  hothouse  plants, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Truffaut  ,of  Versailles,  who  took  the 
gold  medal  f^lven  by  the  Minister  of  A^oulture.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  splendid  Azaleas  aim  Palms  of  Mr.  David. 
Mr.  Duval,  who  every  year  obtains  such  a  well-earned  success 
with  his  Gloxinias,  carried  off  the  gold  medal  given  evezy  year 
by  Madame  Heine,  of  Bocquencourt.  Messrs.'  Poirier  and 
Christen  had  each  a  fine  collection  of  Boses.  The  best  we  saw 
were  Jules  Seuire,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Th6rdse  Levet,  Madame  Moreau,  Victor  Verdier,  &c,  Messrs. 
Or6mont,  of  Saroelles,  had  some  beautiful  Pine  Apples  and  large 
Peaches. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  mentioning  the  splendid  Aspa- 
ragus shown  by  Mr.  L'H6rault,  of  Argenteml,  and  Mr.  Bonot,  of 
Le  Chesnay.  These  Aiparagus  girthed  as  much  as  64  inches. — 
Ebnxst  Bxbgican,  F.B.H.S. 

DOINGS  OF  THB  LAST  AND  PRESENT  WEEKS. 

HASDT  VBUIT  QABDKN. 

WaImTj  TBxas  require  a  large  share;of  attention  this  month,  and 
if  they  are  neglected,  either  by  allowing  the  young  wood  to  grow  ' 


wild  or  the  trees  to  become  a  prey  to  insects,  no  satisfactory 
results  can  follow.  A  few  of  our  trees  have  been  persistentiy 
attacked  by  the  aphis  tiibe,  but  tiie  larger  proportion  of  the 
trees  are  quite  free  from  it.  The  black  aphis  iS  usually  found  a& 
the  ends  of  the  young  shoots,  and  if  ulowed  to  increase  the 
young  leaves  curl  up  and  ultimately  wither.  Syringing  with 
different  sorts  of  mii^tures  has  been  recommended  to  destiroy  it^ 
and  a  solution  of  soft  soap  and  tobacco  liquor  will  do  this ;  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  anply  it  so  that  it  will  touch  the  insects.  A 
much  more  effectual  method  is  to  dip  the  points  of  the  shoots 
where  the  insects  are  clustering  into  a  hand-bowl;  a  man  can 
easily  hold  the  bowl  in  one  hand,  while  he  dips  the  shoot  with 
the  other ;  the  liquid  wOl  thus  penetrate  into  all  the  curls  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  enemy  is  instantiy  destroyed.  The  opera- 
tion cannot  be  performed  after  the  young  wood  is  nailed-in ;  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  leaves  are  clean  before 
this  is  done.  Where  trees  axe  unhealthv  they  are  the  more 
liable  to  attack.  A  wall  of  Morello  Cherries  has  been  cleansed 
twice,  and  we  have  again  gone  over  the  trees  this  week.  Pear 
trees  on  an  east  wall  require  attention,  and  would  be  done  at 
once  if  time  could  be  spared.  The  trees  are  trained  horizontally, 
and  what  is  understood  by  a  horizontally-trained  tree  is  this  : 
One  main  stem  is  trained  in  an  upright  position,  and  side 
branches  are  trained  in  a  horizontal  manner  from  this,  opposite 
to  each  other,  not  less  than  9  inches  apart,  or  more  than  a  foot. 
The  larger  the  tree  the  greater  should  the  distance  be  between 
the  branches.  On  brick  walls  the  width  of  three  bricks  should 
be  iJlowed  between  each  branch.  When  these  branches  axe  once 
securely  fastened,  no  farther  nailing  is  required  until  the  Shreda 
or  ties  rot ;  and  the  only  treatment  required  at  present  is  to  cut 
back  all  the  young  wood  to  two  or  three  leaves.  The  Pear  and 
^ple  are  tiie  only  varieties  of  fruit  trees  adapted  to  this  system 
of  tiaining;  and  for  them  it  answers  better  than  any  other.  The 
Chenv  trees  will  have  the  young  wood  nailed-in  where  it  is  re- 
quired as  soon  as  it  is  cleansed  from  insects.  All  su]perfluou8 
wood  must  be  at  once  removed.  No  Peach  or  Nectarme  trees 
are  planted  on  any  of  our  walls,  the  supply  of  fruit  being  obtained 
from  an  orchard  house  at  the  season  that  the  out-of-doors  fruit 
would  come  in.  All  wall  trees  of  this  description  must  be 
clean ;  and  if  the  pressure  of  work  is  such  that  time  cannot  be 
spared  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  the  trees,  it  would  b» 
far  better  to  root  them  out  and  plant  choice  Pears  in  their 

?lace.  These  do  not  require  a  tithe  of  the  attention  that 
caches  and  Nectarines  do.  All  superfluous  growths  must  be 
thinned-out,  and  no  more  young  wood  allowed  to  remain  than 
would  be  necessary  to  bear  frmt  next  year.  The  fruit  must 
also  be  thinned-out  with  a  liberal  hand.  Over-cropping  is  fatal 
to  the  production  of  good  fruit,  and  Is  a  serious  mjury  to  the 
future  health  of  the  trees. 

VOBOnVG  HOUBXS. 

As  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  the  early  vineries  except  to  cut 
the  fruit  as  it  is  required,  the  '*  doing  "  in  that  department  will 
be  almost  nil  for  some  time  to  come.  The  inside  border  had 
become  dry  in  two  of  the  houses,  and  it  was  necessary  to  water 
it.  It  is  not  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  Vines  to  allow  this 
to  happen.  The  Grapes  had  shown  some  signs  of  shrivelling; 
This  they  will  do  in  very  hot  weather  after  having  hung  ripe 
for  six  weeks,  but  in  this  instance  they  had  not  been  ripe  nearly 
so  long  as  that.  In  the  late  houses  the  growths  had  been  allowed 
to  go  on  freely  when  the  fruit  was  setting.  They  had  been  stopped 
a  few  days  before  the  flrst  flowers  opened,  and  we  have  a  fancy 
that  it  is  better  not  to  do  any  stopping  when  the  Vines  are  in 
flower,  as  doing  so  must  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  growth, 
and  might  cause  some  of  the  shy-setting  varieties  to  "set** 
badlyTrhe  ^owths  were  all  stopped  when  the  fruit  was  set. 
Have  been  thinning  the  Grapes  in  ooth  late  houses.  All  fruit 
intended  to  hang  until  spring  should  be  well  thinned-out ;  •large 
compact  bunches  look  remarkably  well  on  an  exhibition-tray* 
but  ^rill  not  remain  in  good  condition  long  after  Christinas. 

PLAKT  STOVX. 

The  recent  sultry  weather  has  told  upon  all  flowering  plants. 
Orchids  seemed  to  suffer  more  than  others.  Some  of  the  Den- 
drobes  would  not  last  more  than  a  few  days,  the  most  fragile  Of 
aU  is  D.  densiflorum.  D.  Devonianum  also  lasts  but  a  venr  few 
days  in  beauty  in  hot  weather.  If  the  plants  are  removed  to  a 
cool  house  with  a  dry  atmosphere  they  last  much  longer  in 
beauty.  In  gardens  such  as  ours,  where  the  houses  are  small, 
the  more  rampant-growing  of  stove  plants  are  soon  out  of  all 
bounds ;  when  such  is  the  case  it  is  much  better  to  strike  cut- 
tings annually,  and  grow-on  young  plants.  One  of  the  most 
useful  of  winter-flowezing  plimts-is  fSranthemum  pulchellum. 
Its  intensely  blue  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  but 
it  is  a  rapid-growing  pluit,  and  cuttings  struck  in  the  early 
spring  months  make  fine  flowering  plants  the  following  winter. 
The  rooted  cuttings  were  potted-on  about  six  weeks  ago ;  the 
plants  have  been  stopped,  and  about  the  end  of  June  will  be 
shifted  into  the  i>ots  they  are  intended  to  flower  in.  They  grow 
well  in  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  peat.  Potted  Poinaettia 
pulcherrima,  and  placed  the  plants  in  a  house  where  they  are 
not  too  mu<m  shaded  from  the  sun.    A  cool  greenhouse  is  the 
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b6Bt  place  for  these  plants  to  make  their  growth,  and  in  Joly 
and  Angast  they  may  be  arranged  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  shel- 
tered position  out  of  doors  with  advantajge.  Thyrsacanthns 
ratilans  has  flowered  splendidly  witibi  ns  this  year,  a  sacoession 
has  been  kept-u^  for  at  least  three  months.  The  onttings  of 
these  are  struck  in  the  same  way  as  Eranthemnm,  and  require 
similar  treatment.    Green  fl^^r^has  been  troublesome,  and  fami- 

giting  with  tobacco  smoke  is  dangerous  at  this  season  when 
rchids,  Ferns,  and  other  tender  subjects  are  making  young 
growths.  On  plants  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  syringe,  the 
aphis  has  been  orushed  off  with  a  small  oamel-hair  bruSh,  and 
in  other  instances  they  have  been  washed  off. 

7L0WXB  GABBEN. 

In  our  soils  Boses  used  to  suffer  much  during  continued  dry 
weather;  the  soil  has  little  holding  power,  and  the  roots  can  get 
no  sustenance  in  the  dry  subsoil  of  gravel  or  loose  sand.  In  one 
instance  the  substratum  of  poor  soil  and  gravel  has  been  re- 
moved, some  loam  of  a  more  clayey  character  and  rotted  ma- 
nure added.  Another  the  bed  intended  for  the  plants  was  as 
deeply  trenched  as  the  nature  of  the  86il  would  admit  of ;  a 
layer  of  manure  was  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  some  soil 
plAced  over  this,  then  another  layer  of  manure,  and  about 
8  inches  of  soil  on  the  top.  This  treatment  causes  a  luxuriant 
andhealth^  growth,  with  more  freedom  from  insects.  The  plants 
are  flowering  strongly,  and  a  good  soaking  of  water,  mulching 
the  ground  uterwards  with  rotted  manure,  would  be  beneficial. 
Gladiolus  are  gprowing  very  strongly,  tiie  soil  has  been  prepared 
lor  them  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Bose  beds.  The  roots  that 
were  planted  early  have  been  watered,  the  later-planted  have  not 
as  yet  required  any.  Hollyhocks  showed  signs  of  distress  last 
week,  but  time  could  not  be  spared  to  attend  either  to  them  or 
the  Phloxes,  although  scarcely  any  class  of  plants  are  so  much 
benefited  by  copious  waterings  as  these  are.  We  were  truly  glad 
to  receive  a  good  shower  'of  rain  on  Saturday  nieht.  Bather 
more  than  half  an  inch  fell,  which  will  save  them  for  the  time. 
Placed  sticks  to  them  after  thinning-out  superfluous  growths, 
the  Phloxes  to  four  or  five  growths,  and  the  Hollyhocks  to  two 
or  three.  The  best  Hollyhock  spikes  are  obtained  from  young 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  or  grafts  early  in  the  year,  and  n 
they  are  intended  for  exhibition  it  is  quite  necessary  that 
they  be  managed  in  this  way;  but  for  decorativepurposes  two- 

S ear-old  plants  with  three  stems  are  the  best.  We  had  watered 
le  beds  m  the  flower  garden  and  dressed  the  surface  with  rotted 
manure,  and  this,  with  the  rain,  will  cause  Verbenas,  Calceo- 
larias,, and  other  subjects  that  suffer  from  drought  to  start  into 
tree  growth. — J.  Douglas. 


PBOVINOIAL   HOBTIOULTUBAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

[SsoBXTABiES  will  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held.  Altiiough  we  cannot  report 
them  fully,  we  shall  readily  note  anything  especiaUy  excellent, 
and  we  wish  for  infonnatian  on  Booh  speoiaUtifls  to  be  sent 
tons.] 


Leeds 10, 11,  end  IS 

GloooeaterendGheltenluun 11 

BoTHl  OzfordBhize 16 

Ooeporfc 17 

Chertsey 17 

BQiton-<m.Trant 17 

Thffirne 17 

Jeney , 17 

Onildfozd 17 

ToEk  17,18,a&dl9 

Fenaoy 18 


Broekhsm  (Boee) 28 

Stamfoid  28  and  24 

Notilnghom 24 

B.H.6.  of  Xrdeiid  'K 

OuoMAgfithin  25 

Tbetford    25 

Ipewleh  end  E.  of  Englend  25  end  28 
EJngBton  end  SorUton  ...  .25  and  26 

Boston. .« SOendJoly    1 

Stretford 80,  end  ifnlj  1  end    2 

Deron  end  Exeter  (Boeee)... 8 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  It  is  particularly  requested  that  no  oommonioation  be  ad- 
dressed privately  to  either  of  ^e  Editors  of  this  Journal. 
All  cotrespondenoe  ^oold  be  directed  eitiier  to  "The 
Editors,"  or  to  **  The  Publisher.*'  Great  delay  often  azises 
when  this  rule  is  departed  from. 

Oorrespond^nts  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultiy  and  Bee  sub- 
jeets,  and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  onoe.  All  artieles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Books  (A  Beodcr).— The  "Vine  Ueaael"irffl  soitjoo.  Itmaytehed 
from  onr  ofQee,  free  by  poefc,  f^  2t.  7|4. 

iJLnni  oiOASTBUH  (J.  JB.).~-lProm  your  deeolplion  we  think  it  ia  that 
Lily.  Dr.  Wellieh  found  it  necr  the  Hlmeleyeh  Moaateine,  eentlfe  to  Bnglend, 
end  it  bloomed  hen  tor  the  first  time  in  1862.  "When  It  hei  oommenoed 
blooming  it  doee  eo  emmelly.  Ton  eonld  obtein  it  from  any  of  the  fltniets 
who  edfertiee  in  onr  ^^m«y*ff. 


BoxB  noKORTK.  (H.  G.).— We  eeanot  tell  whet  tree  Weterton  intended, 
end  it  is  neeleee  to  epeenlete  imon  that  or  any  other  wiiter'a  meening.  We 
know  that  Exythiine  oorallodendron  is  oeUed  Bois  Immortei,  end  we  know  it  ii 
een»ABnoexe  hi  fhe  Oazreoes.vhera,  hi  Trinidad  and  other  phkees,  it  ia  planted 
toSBhade  the  ThMbroma  Oaeeo,  or  Caioeolete-nnt,yet  that  qedee  only  attains 


a  height  of  20  feet;  in  fact,  that  atatoze  ia  beat  for  shading  the  Chooolato 
plants.  Exythxana  glance  ia  also  oeUed  Bois  immorteL  £.  indioa,  we  see,  ia 
apoken  of  aa  I'Arbre  immorteL  We  have  now  told  all  we  ean  find  on  th* 
BQbjeot. 

SnioKSB  House  fob  AxnaauT.ka  (A.  O.  A.).— Thia  doee  not  soond  as  a 
fitting  place  to  pat  Anrieolaa  in ;  if  high  ap  it  wonld  be  too  maoh  expoaed, 
and  nnleaa  the  Ught  ia  moreable  the  planta  woeld  get  too  mooh  Morehed. 
Why  not  pat  them  into  a  email  frame  in  the  groand  ?  They  woald  be  happy 
there,  bat  I  doabt  it  in  the  portion  yoa  name.-*D.,  Deal. 

iNSBcra  ATTAOKiNa  Fbuit  T&BB8  ( ).— The  larger  apeeiee  of  weeffl 

aent,  which  f  eeda  on  the  wood  and  eyea  of  the  treee  b{y  night,  hiding  nndor 
the  eoil  daring  tlie  day,  ia  the  well-known  Otiorhynehaa  ponetatna;  and  the 
amaller  brighter-ooloored  apeoiea  which  feeda  by  day  on  the  foliage  ia  the 
weeyil,  Nemoioaa  oblongaa.  Shaking  the  treee  over  a  aheet  at  the  time  when 
the  inaeeta  are  at  work  and  then  destroying  the  weevila  by  immanion  In 
aoelding  water  ia  the  onl^  aTaUable  remedy- — ^L  0.  W. 

UiLDBw  ow  BosBB  {AnuUmr  Scot).— Yon  had  better  write  to  the  pio- 
prletor  of  the  oompoaition  for  the  information  yon  reqoiie. 

Nau  of  Obahok  (M.  ;9.).— It  ia  Oitraa  yalgeria  myrtifolia,  Uyrtle-leaivad 
Orange.  It  is  a  natire  of  India,  introdnoed  a?  long  ainoe  aa  1694  by  Sic  FzuieiB 
Oarew,  and  caltiTated  in  his  orangeiy  at  fieddington,  in  Surrey. 

Gbbbnhoubx  PLAirrs  MBALT-BuaoRD  (J.  W,  L.).—Yowr  hooae  mvabfaave 
a  temperatnre  more  like  that  of  a  atota  than  greenhoaae  for  tiie  planta  to  be 
infeated  aa  yoa  deeeribe  with  ntealy  bog.  From  October  to  Mezeh  the  temp** 
ratore  from  fire  heat  ahoold  not  exceed  46^  by  day,  and  air  ooght  to  be  giyen 
at  that  temperatore.  From  Febraary  onward  60°  ahoald  be  the  auDdmnm 
from  fire  heat,  air  being  giren  at  that,  and  taken  off  at  60<^;  and  wlieDever 
the  temperatore  can  be  maintained  at  60°,  all  air  being  given,  or  anfBeiemt 
not  to  let  it  fall  lower  than  60°,  yoa  cannot  give  too  mneh  ak,  alwaya  redneing 
it  aa  oeeaaion  reqoirea,  ao  aa  to  maintain  a  temperature  without  ertiAeial 
heat  of  60°.  Foil  ventiliUion  ahonld  be  given  when  the  temperatuve  i  anehen 
66^,  and  not  reduced  until  it  fall  to  68°.  We  fear  your  temperatozee  raj 
maoh  exceed  the  above,  and  we  are  not  aurpriaed  at  the  advance  of  the  niee)y 
bug.  With  a  lower  temperature  it  would  not  make  anch  rapid  progreaa.  The 
plimta  ahoold  be  laid  on  their  aidee  and  eyxinged  f ordUy  with  water,  tamlBig , 
them  round  ao  i^  to  dialodge  and  waeh  off  the  bog,  and  they  ehonld  be 
placed  in  their  proper  position  after  they  have  atood  to  d^  and  been  again 
waahed.  They  wonld  be  beet  operated  on  outaide  the  houae,  whiflh  mnafebe 
thoroogbly  deened.  They  ehould  be  frequently  looked  over,  and  any  mealy 
bug  in  the  anglea  and  crevicea  may  be  removed  with  a  hruah,  ana,  when 
oomeatable,  with  the  hand,  ayxinging  the  planta  thoroughly  with  water  aa 
before  deacribed,  the  pota  laid  on  their  eddea,  and  the  inaeote  waahed  off. 
Thia  ia*  a  tzoubleeome  nrooeaa,  but  an  effectual  mode  of  freeing  pot  plente  ol 
mealy  bag.  We  ahooki  adviae  painting  the  hooae  when  the  plante  ean  be 
moved  to  a  aheltered  shady  apot  ootaide. 

HoTBiA  jAPONioA  AFTBB  Flowbrzbo  (Jclffia).— We  presume  the  plaote  «B 
in  pots,  in  which  ease,  if  they  have  flowered  under  glaaa,  they  ahoald  be 
planted  out  in  rich  light  eoil  in  the  open  ground,  and  be  abundantly  aapplied 
with  water.    The  learea  fall  in  autumn,  aa  thia  apedee  ia  an  herbaeeoos 

Serennial.    The  planta  mi^  be  taken  up  after  the  fall  of  the  leavee,  be 
Ivided  if  too  large,  and  potted,  plunging  them  in  aahea  in  a  oold  pit,  horn. 
which  they  may  be  drafted  at  intervale  into  the  houaea  for  forcing. 

Pbabs  not  SBTTmo  (Juliut,  Kidwelly).— FxdbtMj  the  bolder  le  Ay. 
When  the  tree  ia  oomlng  into  flower  we  ehould  make  holee  a  foot  deep  and 
about  a  foot  apart  with  a  erowbar,  tlurow  the  border  into  funowa,  eo  aa  to 
hold  water,  fill  them  with  water,  and  after  eettling-in  repeat  two  «r  three 
timee,  finally  levelUng,  end  muleh  with  short  manore.  In  autamn  we  ahoold 
take  out  a  trenoh  at  about  8  leet  from  the  atom,  out  off  any  roota  that  are 
thicker  than  a  quill,  and  fill  up  again  firmly  with  freah  moderately  ri^  aoiL 
The  root-pruning  will  not  be  neooaaary  if  the  growths  during  aummer  do  not 
exceed  6  to  9  inohea;  and  if  root>prunlng  be  pracUaed,  it  wUl  only  be uueoo 
aaxy  to  make  holee  in  the  nndiaturbed  pert  next  the  etem  prior  to  watering- 

liXQUXD  MAmnu  fob  Ybobtablbs  (Idem).— Twice  a-week  la,  in  dgj 
weather,  often  enoagh  to  water  vegetablea  irtth  liquid  manure,  end  ones 
erweek  in  moist  weather :  whilst,  if  very  wet,  manure  watering  ia  not  neoeeaaiy, 
it  being  better  to  eprinkle  the  dry  guano  between  the  rowa  of  plants.  One 
ounce  of  goano  to  a  gallon  of  water  ia  aulfleiently  powerfol  to  epply  twiee 
a-week,  and  2  osa.  to  the  gallon  when  the  waterings  are  at  intervale  of  a  week 
ortendaya.  The  wall  treee  may  in  dry  weather  be  watered  eivezy  ten  days  cc 
a  fortnight. 

YiNB  BoBDBB  Watbbibo  (If.  D.).— The  border  ehoold  have  a  tbonngh 
watering  every  ten  daya  or  a  fortnight,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  galka  par 
eqaei*  foot,  which  ia  eqaal  to  about  3  inehee  of  rainfalL 

PBAOH-BDnsB  AxBABewBiTr  (A  OomUuii  Beoder).— We  ehoold  have  tba 
ficont  part  of  the  hooae  trelUaed  at  about  16  inehee  from  the  gleee,  and  to 
within  8  faet  of  the  ground,  takiog  the  trellia  up  to  within  6  feet  of  the  top. 
which  will  aUow  Ught  to  the  treee  on  the  back  walL  Ton  may  have  two  treee 
againet  the  latter,  end  two  on  the  front  trellia.  What  would  be  the  good  of 
treea  on  the  back  wall  if  theywere  trained  up  and  down  the  roof'trelUs  •■ 
yonpropoee? 

THnnmia  Pbabs  {T.  J.  ff.).— It  la  not,  bot  ooght  to  be,  eoetomBiy  totUn 
th«  froit  of  Peara  when  a  heavy  crop.  It  ia  best  to  do  so  gradnaUy,  »- 
moving  the  emalleet  froit,  and  eapeolaUy  the  ili-f ormed,  taldng  them  off  eloae 
with  a  knife,  and  not  half  the  froit  at  a  time,  aa  you  ^poee.  Three  or  fov 
froit  to  eveiy  eqnare  foot  of  anrfaoe  are  better  than  a  greater  number,  and  te 
moat  inatanoea  a  auffioiently  heavy  crop.  Have  them  all  thinned  by  the  tfana 
the  froit  ia  fairly  the  rise  ef  a  broad  bean. 

aBAPBs  SwBXxnvo  IBBBOULABLT  (Jd«m).~The  email  benlee  have  no 
doubt  not  aeeded,  owiiig  to  imperfect  f ertiliaation  of  the  flowere,  and  not  to 
any  oheek  afterwarda.  The  only  remedy  ia  to  maintain  a  good  tempetetwn 
at  flowering  time,  and  to  go  over  the  bonehea  when  in  fall  flower  with  a  aoft 
tamah,  and  eo  esaiet  the  diatribotion  of  the  poUen.  The  hand  gently  drawn 
down  the  bonohee  when  in  flower  will  also  anawer. 


CuouBSBB  DxBBASBD  (J.  W.  JB.).— The  froit  forwarded  oe  was  damped  at 
the  end,  and,  of  ooorae,  deeeyed,  while  the  leaf  waa  dying  off,  the  evil  in  both 
caaea  arising  from  defective  root-aotimi  oomMned  with  exoeesive  moiatnve  hi 
the  atmosphere,  the  eoil  being  aleo  wet,  oold,  end  rieh.  The  planta  nay 
recover  if  yoo  give  them  an  increaee  of  bottom  heat,  and  ahade  from  bright 
eon,  encooraging  freeh  growth,  removing  the  old  leavee  ae  yoong  onee  aie 
prodoeed,  and  top-dreeaing  with  moderately  rieh  aoU,  remevtog  a  littla  of  the 
old  aorface  aoil.  Water  moderately,  and  keep  a  moiat,  weU-iantSlated 
sphere,  aprlnkliug  lightly  at  ahutting*op  time. 


JnuB  11, 1874.  ] 
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OALOBOLAmiAB  DC  PoTS  FAiLXica  (J.  H.).— FftUnn  in  your  mm  m  think 
Om  to  tba  plADU  hftflBg  been  kepi  in  taoaati'patm  oniil  they  vera  far  edvaaeed 
for  flowering,  end  then  ehi/ted  ae  they  were  pot'boqnd-— into  laiger  pote, 
whieh  would  eenee  them  to  damp-off  at  the  neck  or  ooUar.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  shift  the  plants  as  the  pots  flU  with  roots  into  larger  pota. 

AspBcr  BOB  FBBHBitT  (T.  W.).—Tb»  wall  teehig  dne  north  will  answer 
admirably  for  the  back  of  a  Fern  house,  which  it  will  not  ^  neoessaiy  to  heat 
if  you  only  grow  hardy  kinds,  and  they  are  better  without  it.  If  yon  hare 
half-hardy  or  greenhouse  Ferns,  w«  should  have  the  house  dirided  by  s  p«r- 
tf tion,  and  only  heat  the  dlvigion  devoted  to  the  greenhoaaa  Fenis,  the  others 
Mug  kept  cold ;  though  a  single  pipe,  if  the  house  do  not  exceed  12  feet  in 
width,  or  two  if  it  i^more,  would  prevent  any  great  degree  of  cold,  artificial 
heat  being  only  used  in  setere  weather. 

BosE  SHnLXNOS  Dampino  «7.  W.  J.).— The  Roses  have  undoubtedly 
damped-off  owing  to  the  frequent  wiUerlng,  the  stems  in  their  young  state  being 
"ff»  snd  probably  placed  too  deeply  in  the  soiL  The  seedlings  should  not  be 
plenled  deeper  than  ap  to  the  ssed  learee,  and  you  will  not  save  those  that 
aM  dying-oft  by  planting  them  deeper.  "Keep  the  soil  drier,  watwing  only 
^j>*P  dry.  It  would  haTO  been  belter  to  have  pricked  them  out  in  the  open 
ground  than  to  have  potted  them  singly  in  small  pots. 

Onon  Clubbimo  (0.  a).~It  SRisee  from  the  young  plants  rsoaiTing  a 
eheok  from  eontinued  cold  weather  in  an  early  stage  of  growth,  or  fkom  a 
sodden  check  given  by  too  heavy  waterings,  especially  in  a  cold  period.  This 
malformation  is  mostly  confined  to  the  Irhite  kinds,  which  are  more  tender 
ftlUMi  the  blown. 

OVAHo  Watsb  Fom  Cn.BBT  (TdiMi).— After  the  plants  have  taken  good 
liold  of  the  soil,  until  whieh  they  should  be  soppUed  with  water  onlT,  com- 
menoe  with  the  guano  at  the  r«te  of  1  o£.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  which  is 
BotBcieDtly  strong  if  frequently  applied ;  but  if  given  at  rather  distant  in- 
ierrals,  or  say  onoe  a*week,  it  may  be  applied  at  double  the  strength,  or  2  ozs. 
to  the  gallon. 

* 

"Bajxkbiav  Bobb  hot  FLowvBnro  Fbsblt  (P.  Q.).— The  want  of  flowers  is 
probably  dne  to  the  beat  daring  the  past  season  not  being  suffleient  to  ripen 
tiM  wood,  and  the  trees  making  luxuriant  growth  owing  to  the  moisture. 
Xhdn-out  the  wood,  especially  the  old  bare  growths,  and  do  not  prune,  only 
thin-out  to  prevent  overarowdlng.  With  a  good  summer  we  think  you  will 
have  flowers  in  plenty  another  year.  Oonflne  the  pruning  to  shortening  the 
long  shoots  to  well-ripened  wood,  which  need  not  be  done  until  the  buds  are 
availing  early  in  spring. 

Okntiana  aoaulis  Edoxko  (Idem).— We  should  have  two  rows  of  plants 
at  a  distance  of  4  inches  between  the  rows,  and  4  inches  apart  in  the  lines, 
at  6  inches  if  the  plants  are  8  indbes  across,  planting  them  quincunx  fashion. 
Ton  will  require  at  4  inchee  apvt  eighteen  plants,  snd  at  6  inches  twelve 
VlMite  per  yard. 

Yajuous  (jL  £.).— 1.  Eeane's  **  Indoor  Oardening,"  whioh  may  be  had  poel 
tree  from  our  offioe  for  Is.  l^d»,  gives  instmotiona  for  the  management  of 
indoor  plants  throughout  the  year.  Special  works  on  stove  plants  and  Orohids 
are  thoss  of  Mr.  Williams.  They  are  separate,  and  may  be  had  through  a 
bookssller.  2.  Pea  seeds  may  be  preserved  from  mice  by  moistening  them, 
and  coating  with  red  lead  before  sowing.  8.  Yon  cannot  winter  Owaninm 
eottlnge  without  a  pit  or  house  from  whieh  frost  is  excluded;  but  you  may 
keep  them  in  your  dwelling-house,  and  best  in  the  boxes  in  which  they  ace 
steoak.  4.  The  only  thing  to  keep  birds  from  the  fruit  of  Curranta  and  Qoose- 
Denies  is  to  net  them.  6.  The  only  way  to  make  walks  hard  and  proof  against 
weeds,  is  to  form  them  of  concrete  or  asphalt,  the  latter  preferably.  6.  Tou 
naed  but  a  small  sise  of  boiler,  but  wc  cannot  recommend  any  one  particularly. 
Write-to'  those  advertising  in  our  oolnmna,  stating  what  you  require.  7.  It 
la  <flieaper  in  oons'traeting  a  span-roof  pit  to  have  it  2  feet  or  so  below  the 
ground  level,  and  have  only  a  glass  roof,  vrith  wood  ventilatere  in  the  side 
wUls.  a  Variegated  white-leaved  Oeraaium— Bright  Star ;  white-flowered— 
The  Bride;  bronse— Marshal  McMahon;  rose— Master  Christine ;  pink— Mrs. 
Upton ;  scarlet— J'ean  Sialey.  9.  We  could  not  say  in  what  way  you  could 
best  go  to  work  to  secure  some  peeuniioy  return  from  a  stove  and  greenhouse. 
Oonsnlt  some  one  axperleneed  in  the  requirements  of  the  locality,  and  strive 
to  nneet  the  demand.  Your  questions  are  far  too  numarooa  to  send  at  onoe — 
not  xaore  than  two  or  three  can  be  answered  fnUy. 

Puns  Applks  Black  nc  tbs  QBNTan  (B,  iL).— The  moat  probable  eaoee  of 
this  is  giving  the  plants  manure  water  when  the  fruit  is  approaching  the 
ripening  stage.  Should  this  not  be  the  cause  with  you,  let  us  kaow  what  your 
treatment  has  been. 

Trxatxbnt  ot  Via  axd  Pbaoh  Tsasa  (A,  C,  A.).~The  Fig  trees  should 
ad  become  leggy  if  the  young  growing  shoots  are  pinched  at  every  flf  th  leal 
II  does  not  answer  to  cut  the  wood  back,  because  tlM  bearing  wood  is  all  found 
at  the  ends  of  the  bran^ea.  Yon  may  eot  back  a  few  of  the  leggy  branehea 
this  year,  and  more  the  following  season,  and  thoa  gradnaUr  get  the  treea 
into  good  shape  without  losing  a  crop.  Keep  the  Peach  trees  dean  by  qrring* 
ing  twice  dailr.  The  aphis  must  be  destroyed  by  fumigating  vrith  tobacco 
smoke,  or  waudng  the  trees  with  any  of  the  mixtures  destructive  to  these 
Snaeete.  Encourage  the  treea  to  make  healthy  young  wood,  and  you  will  be 
sore  of  a  crop  nezi  year. 

Bosaa  (A  Vieaii*9  TTidow).— You  moat  lel  ua  know  your  eoneet  addreaa* 

Mbalt  Btjo  (TT.  C.  D.).— Have  every  branch  and  stem  bnuhed  overaedn* 
kmsly  with  a  hard  bmah,  and  then  with  a  painter's  brush  as  thoroughly 
painted  over  with  this  mixture :— €k»fl  soap,  2  Iba. ;  flowers  of  su^nr,  2  Iba. ; 
tobaeeo,  1  lb. ;  and  a  wina^glassful  of  spirit  of  turpentine.  Mix  the  sulphur, 
tmpantine,  and  soap  into  a  paale  with  warm  water;  boil  the  tobaeeo  for  an 
boor  in  a  oovered  saucepan  in  some  more  water,  strain  it,  mix  11  with  the 
■oapy  mixture,  and  then  add  enough  water  to  make  five  gallons. 

Nambb  of  Fzjlnts  {K,  jr.).— Buddlea  globose,  Bound-leaved  Bnddlea.  It 
a  a  native  of  Chili,  and  was  introduced  hj  Messrs.  Lee  ft  Kennedy  exactly  a 
liundied  years  since.  (It  of  B.).— Valeriana  rubra,  Bed  Valerian.  II  is  a 
native  plsjit.  or  has  been  so  long  introduced  that  it  is  found  vrild  In  many 
parts  of  England,  Sootland,  and  Wales.  ( T.  A).- 1,  Phk>x  subulata ;  2,  Goto- 
neaster.  perhaps  mierophylla;  8,Weigela  Japonioa.  (A,  Torfc).— 1,  I^adsa- 
eantta  discolor;  8,  Bpidendrum  cochleatnm ;  4,  Begonia  narvifolia;  6,  Asde- 
plaa  ourassaviea.  (£.  &).— Yon  can  aay  Oerasus  Padus  if  yon  prsfer  it,  but 
yon  must  not  suppose  timt  the  Latin  and  EngUdi  names  of  plants  neeeasarlly 
esnespond.  Your  plant  is  Ootoneaster  baelllaris.  {Ben,  AoU).— Ferns  must 
heaeni  in  fruit;  2,Davallia  nanarienalB  (?) ;  8  and  6,  Pteria  sp.;  4,Bleoh- 
niim  (?) ;  6,  Aaplaninm  fcsnleolaeeam.  (/.  &  &).— iBthionema  grandiflomm. 
{Wm  B,  r.).--EliMignttB  sp.  (Lb  G.).— No ;  but  we  cannot  say  v^at  it  is  from 
tim  speehnen  sent.    {Y<mng  Sabtertbtfr).- Poa  pratensia;  2,I>aotylIs  glome-  t 


near  Lobbianus.    (5.  G.).— 2,  Barberis  aristata,  var.    (M.  S,  Jf.).— <3oronl]la 


POITLTBT,   BEE,   AH)   HaEON    OEEOBIOLE. 


POULTBY  HOUSES  AND  ACCOMMODATION. 

Bbtobe  a  favourable  zesnlt  can  be  obtained  in  poultry-keep- 
ing, it  is  absolatelj  necesflary  that  the  inmates  have  all  that  is 
required  to  promote  health  and  oomf ort. 

The  accommodations  whidi  tend  to  further  the  well-being  of 
potdtry  are  few  and  elementarv.    Snppoinng  that  poultry  will 

gay  if  properly  managed,  I  will  detail  what  I  oonaider  is  best 
tted  to  produce  that  result,  and  begin  with  their  houses. 
Fanciers  whose  aim  is  to  produoe  birds  up  to  the  standard  of 
ezoellenoe,  and  must  therefore  keep  each  variety  separate  to 
reach  their  design,  do  not  mind  the  expense ;  but  as  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  add  to  rather  than  to  take  away  from  tiie  pockets  of 
fanciers,  especially  of  amateuni,  I  decline  to  describe  costly 
dwellings.  All  should  make  the  most  of  the  accommodation 
which  exists  in  their  premises.  With  a  little  ingenuity  anyone 
can  make  comfortable  quarters  for  fowls. 
The  exposure  should  be  south,  and  a  window  facing  east  will 

five  the  advantage  of  the  morning  sun.  If  the  house  can  be 
ailt  adioining  a  stable  or  cow  shed  so  much  the  better,  as,  no 
doubt,  the  egg-supply  in  winter  will  be  increased.  Light  is 
necessary  to  promote  success,  not  only  to  enable  the  fowls  to 
find  the  way  to  their  nests,  but  also  to  keep  them  in  health. 
The  poultey^house  must  also  be  ventilated,  either  by  a  small 
skyli^hil  in  the  roof,  or,  which  Ib  still  cheaper  ma.  equally 
effeotave,  »  moderate-sized  hole  as  near  the  roof  as  possible^ 
covering  with  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc.  Draughts  must  be 
avoided.  Cle—linews  must  also  be  regarded ;  the  floors  should 
be  thoroughly  clewM&at  least  twice  a-week— that  is,  if  there 
are  many  oooupants*  If  ih^  houses  could  be  deaned-out  every 
day  it  would  be  far  better. 

1  have  found  thatehroois  very  usetely  espeoially  in  the  winter^ 
at  whioh  time  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  protect  the 
poultry  from  the  cold.  Snow  falling  on  the  thatdh  constitutes  a 
warm  and  dry  covering.  A  cheap-  and  substantial  roof  is  made 
of  a  crate,  such  as  cmna  and  earthenware  dealers  have  their 
goods  in;  take  it  to  iiieoes  aad  fix  the  sides  on  the  i>oultry 
house,  then  nail  a  few  laths  across,  cover  these  with  some  old 
bags,  and  finally  tar  the  roof  thickly,  throwing  sand  all  over  to 
make  it  more  weatherproof  ai^d  firm. 

To  prevent  rats  from  doming  up^  tteough  the  floor  I  have 
proved  the  following!  to  answer  adauzably : — ^Dig  about  a  foot  or 
2  feet  deep,  and  fill-in  with  a  mixture  of  gravel,  pieces  of  slate, 
and  lime  rubbish,  together  with  a  suflloient  quantiiy  of  tar,  and 
then  spread  over  this  sand  2  or  3  inches  deepw  This  will  f  onn  a 
cheap  and  eflectual  flooringw — ^F.  -St  H. 


HYBBID  BIBDS. 


Ir  your  issue  of  May  28th  I  observed  a  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  production  of  this  '* mongrel"  species.  Mr. 
Hewitt  states,  "All  attempts  to  breed  wese  birds  with  the 
Golden  Pheasant  cook  aad  the  common  fowl  have   signally 

S roved  a  failure."  Here  I  differ,  for  I  myself  have  bred  then 
om  such  cross.  From  1870  up  to  a  very  recent  date  I  ha4  a 
large  number  of  almost  every  variety  of  Pheasants.  In  1871  I 
had  presented  to  me  a  most  singular  specimen  of  "  fowls,'' 
which  the  captain  of  the  ship  who  presented  them  to  me  called 
'^Ajabl6s."  They  reaemblod  most  closely  the  barndoor  fowl 
but  somewhat  sinaller,  were  adorned  with  a  goodly-sized  top- 
ping, narrow  tail,  head  somewhat  erect,  close-feaUiered,  lone  in 
mnb,  and  partly  booted.  Two  of  these  I  turned  down  with  a 
GK)lden  Pheasant  cock,  which,  shortly  after  becoming  associated 
with  him,  commenced  layinf^  and  continued  so  doix^  until  late 
in  the  season  of  1871.  In  Febmavy)  1872,  thinking  to  tr^  an 
experimental  production  with  this  cioes,  I  sat  a  BUtin({  on  eight 
or  ten  of  their  eggs,  whioh  piodaoed  five  sxngula»lookisig  birds. 
When  they  came  to  maturity  they  vtmm  the.  most  unique 
"  hytirids  "  I  ever  saw,  and  wmvttSL  of^them  are  st^  in  thia 
conntry.-~-A  Bostomzan. 


NOTES  FBOM  A  EOtTIiTBYtSfimDt. 

Snvcx  the  circumstance  recorded  byyour  correspasdAnt,  Ifir. 
G.  Ware,  is,  as  you  state,  interesting  to  you  and  your  reaiders, 
I  venture  to  think  the  following  facts-  may  be  equally  so.  On 
the  11th  of  December  last  I  placed  thirty-one  eggs,  chiefly 
mongrels,  under  three  hens.  Two  ol  them,  on  eleven  and  nine 
eggs  respectively,  were  in  oonflnemimt;  the  other,  on  eleven 
eggs,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  nest  of  her  own  selection. 
On  the  1st  of  January  the  two  hens  in  confinement  produced 
nineteen  chickens,  and  the  one  on  the  nest  of  her  choice  brought 


, _^ ^ ^^ ^ ^  _^ ^__  ^ off  five.    The  twenty-four  chicks  were  placed  with  two  of  the 

zstoT^i  SelagtJieQi  qp[11s7Pt«i»  oetioa.  \a,  3!,  2*or9«ay;.— A'ceaaothos  I  hens,  while  a  new  sitting  of  eleven  was  put  under  the  little  hen 
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that  b*d  hatobed  the  whole  of  her  nme  egga ;  and,  befoie  pio- 

oeediug  futbsr,  I  may  state  that  on  the  Slit  of  Janoar;  ten  oat 
of  the  eleveii  irere  hatched,  0(  the  twenty-four  ohinkens 
hatubed  on  the  l9t  of  January,  twenty-three  were  reared.  The 
twelre  cookerele  have  long  einoe  come  to  table,  and  the  eleven 
pullets  have  prodaoed  me  nearly  two  hundred  eggs.  The  Qrst, 
•  poie  Dark  Brahma,  commenoed  to  lay  an  the  25th  of  April. 
The  two  hene  that  reared  them  were  lajing  again  in  the  tint 
week  in  Febniaiy,  and  both  had  hatched  new  brooda  by  the  Orat 
week  in  April. 

The  history  lA  the  little  hen  tbatbatched  nine  cMokens  on  the 
lit,  and  ten  on  the  2lBt  of  Jannary,  was  that  when  she  was  bat  a 
few  days  old,  throngh  an  accident  she  became  an  orphan.  A 
Silver-pencilled  Hamborgb,  bo  lame  that  she  oonld  not  rooet, 
and  that  had  never  laid,  volimtarily  adopted  and  reared  Qie 
chick,  clacking  and  brooding  aa  thongh  she  had  hatched  it.— 
Ah  AMATEns. 


ng.  11.— Boodm  H 


Wnght.~Vni.BTi.  toi-giown  from  6  Iba. 


Oonii.— SmaU. 
jBart,— BmalL 
Glib.— BmalL 


low. 

JSy>.— Iria,reddiah 
yellow.  PnpiL  black. 

Omt  or  Salf- 
crett,  —  Sometimea 
the  oreat  e&torelv 
•nvelopea  the  beac^ 
and  risee  from  clow 
behind  the  Leak.  ^ 
If  oompoied  In  Oiat 


baler  form,  and 
as  handsome  as  the 
oresta  of  other  varie- 
ties.   At  other  timea 
the  ereit  ia  not 


beat.    Either  of  these  forma  aaoally  oharacferisee  ti 
ffSM*er».— Smalt. 
Crai>o(.— Abnndant,  thick,  but  not  coming  down  very  low. 
PkrjtiogHomii  of  th»  Hemi.— Whan  the  oreat  is  folly  developed 


reatless  chaiaotei 

least  aoond ;  ana  it  is  not  withoat 

particular  attention,  and   laoking 


— SlroDg.fleehy,  andprovii  . 

9ve   toea,  like   that  of  the  cook, 

Bimilarly  arranged. 

Colour  of  Foot.—lAko  that  ol 
the  cook. 

Lauing. — Preoociooa  and  abun- 
dant m  prodnclnK  fine  eggs, 

Xnciibation.—Time,  Uu«a  weekl. 


H«.14.- 


The  entire  plumage,  composed  ot  featben  of  ordinary  dM, 
is  spangled— that  is,  mixed  with  feather*  sometimea  black, 
eometimee  white,  and  sometimes  black  and  white;  fomatimia 
black  at  the  beginning  and  white  at  the  tip,  and  vice  vtrtd,  but 
on  the  back,  shouldeii  the  aidea  of  th«  breaat,  and  the  feathua 
covaring  the  great  tail  feathera,  ahowine  generally  spot*  man  ■ 
decided,  leas  mixed  at  tbe  sidM,  the  beliy.  and  the  oreat.  The 
larae  tul  feathera  and  those  ot  the  fll^t  are  oqaally  mixed 
h  black,  white,  or  spotted  feathera;  bat  it  ia  better  when 


they  are  alf  white.' 


if  the  most  beantiful 


of  fowla, 

^  . .. ,   _  .  Hondans,  bat 

its  merits  far  exceed  ita  beauty.  Beaides  the  li^htnsee  of  ita 
bones  and  the  qoanCi^  and  dehoaoy  of  Ita  flelh,  it  ia  a  variety 
to  be  admired  for  its  early  prodnctiveaeaa  and  facnndi^.  n« 
chickcnB  in  lour  montha  can  be  fattened  and  acqnire  great  ■fia. 
The  hen  pmdaoes  very  fine  chlokena,  and  ot  all  the  varieliaa 
tbe  hen  approaohea  in  weight  nearelt  totliat  ot  the  cock.  Ther 
are  preoooiouB  and  abundant  layers  of  a  fine,  white,  oonaider- 
able-sixad  egg.  The  polleta  begin  to  lay  in  the  month  of 
January.  , 

The  varie^  is  a  farmer's  fowl,  and  i«  more  easily  raised  than 
any  of  the  Frenoh  indigenous  varieties.  It  is  also  leas  roaming, 
I«sa  ^Inndering  than  many  ot  the  others- 
It  la  only  an  ordinary-brooding  hen,  like  all  hena  which  lay 
long  and  abundantly;  bat  ahe  alia  fairly  and  brlnga-np  the 
ehlckana  carefully. 

BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND   SOCrETTS 
BRISTOL  POULTBY  SHOW. 

HoTED  as  have  been  the  meetings  of  the  Bath  and  Waat  ol 
Ensland  Society  tor  the  eloellenoe  of  the  ponltry  tor  a  long 
serfea  ot  years,  it  is  moat  gratifyiug  to  announce  that  the  eol- 
lection  now  on  view  at  CBfton  far  aurpasses  in  nnmbera  amy 
ot  ita  predeoessora,  and  in  not  a  few  OI  the  olasaes  the  mp*- 
rlority  of  the  eompetitioQ  is  certainly  not  leas  manilaai.  in 
BpeakinR  ot  the  general  arrangements,  we  need  only  say  tliat  tha 
same  diligent  care  and  toretiiDught  that  have  caused  the  prior 
roeetings  to  become  «o  popular  wore  again  tally  shown  by 
Messrs.  Bosh  &  Edwards,  the  Stewards  of  thia  department. 
The  poultry  tent  was  one  of  the  largest  we  can  bring  to  reool- 
leotion,  ana  the  eihibitioa  pens  were  such  aa  to  call  forth 
general  approval.  The  weattier,  too,  wu  auch  aa  lends  a  charm 
to  all  ont-ot-door  pursuits,  and  the  looai  beaaty  of  Clifton  it 
woidd  be  needleil  to  reoapitulate.  With  sooh  advantagea  the 
meeting  of  the  preaent  year  will  hold  tavoorable  cootiaat  with 
every  one  praoeding  it;  and  aa  re^arda  tha  attendance,  the 
poultry  tent  proved  the  most  attractiTe  and  popular  spot  in  the 
whole  area  of  thirteen  acres,  as  oooupied  this  veer  by  the  widely* 
different  exhibits  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agrieal- 
tural  Society. 


popolar  breed  of  poultry.  Hr.  Edward  Jones,  of  Bertelej 
Place,  Clifton,  held  hie  own  in  a  very  severe  oompetition,  and 
with  two  pens  (one  ot  either  sex]  was  sncoesstnl  in  obtaining 
not  only  two  first  prizes  and  two  silver  oups,  bat  also  the 
champion  cup  for  the  beat  oockot  any  breed  in  the  whole  E^il- 
bltioD.  Perhaps  tbe  histiury  of  events  in  all  poultry  axbibitioai 
fails  to  record  auch  a  siugular  amoont  of  suooeaa,  and  Che 
triumph  was  well  deserved ;  tor,  oonaideiing  the  lateneaa  at  the 
season,  rarely,  it  ever,  have  Spanish  fowla  been  ahora  fm  ao 
thoroughly  creditable  coadition  aa  those  by  Ur.  Jonea,  of  whiah 
we  are  sow  apeaklBK.    The  quality  ot  tbe  laoe  of  all  this  gantte- 
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num^i  birds  is  perf eotion  iteelf ;  for  whilst  its  ample  deYelopment 
oonld  not  fail  to  satisfy  ths  most  fastidious  amatenr,  the  kid-like 
quality  of  face  in  each  one  of  the  birds  was  equally  prabeworthy. 
A  few  of  the  veryhea'vily-oorrugated  faces,  that  in  aged  Spanish 
cocks  generally  lead  to  total,  or  at  best  partial,  blindness,  were 
to  be  met  with  in  these  olssses,  and  served  by  oontrast  to 
heighten  the  popularity  of  the  successful  pens.    Throughout 
extensive  classes  the  Grey  Dorkings  showed  to  considerable  dis- 
advantage, as  shabbiness  of  plumage  generallv  prevailed ;  but 
it  is  well  known  there  are  few  breeds  that,  on  the  eve  of  moult- 
ing, are  so  apt  to  show  broken  plumage  as  the  Dorkings.    Mr. 
G.  Bomell,  of  Micheldever,  Hants,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Lang,  of 
Westbuiy,  however,  exhibited  some  of  the  successful  pens  in 
very  creditable  feather.    The  White  and  Ouokoo  Dorkings  were 
especially  good,  and  most  of  them  well  shown. 

As  a  rule  the  Buff  Oochina  were  not  so  good  as  have  been 
entered  at  previous  showB,  but  not  without  some  few  marked  ex- 


oeptions.  The  cup  cook  shown  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  St.  Day,  Oom- 
wall,  was  a  remarxably  dear-coloured  well-grown  specimen,  and 
the  pair  of  cup  hens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Crabtree,  of  Levenshmme, 
Manchester,  were  particularly  so.  We  regret  to  say  a  sad  annoy- 
anoe  took  place  in  respect  to  the  latter  pen.  The  award  had  not 
been  made  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  before  it  was 
found  out  that  the  better  hen  of  the  two  had  died  suddenly, 
although  not  manifesting  any  previous  indisposition.  Of  course 
that  award  remained  unchanged,  but  it  prevented  them  running 
in  very  closely  at  the  least  for  the  champion  cup  for  the  best 
pair  of  hens.  For  the  latter  prize  Mr.  Edward  Tudman,  of 
Ashgrove,  Whitchurch,  Salop,  entered  a  pen  that  possibly  has 
never  been  equalled  for  parity  of  feather  and  equality  of  cha- 
racter. Those  hens  were  most  beautifully  pencilled  throughout 
the  whole  plumage,  even  the  very  feathers  on  the  legs  and  toes 
being  equally  well  marked,  a  characteristic  so  rarely  seen  now- 
a-days,  rendering  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 


ToGUfton. 


.▲,  Poultry  ient. 

"B,  Mftohinerj  in  motion. 

o,  Ofttas. 

D,  Qi&oes. 
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a,  Oonndl  tent, 
r,  Bheds. 

O,  Tel«grftnh  offloe, 
H.  HbrtieiutiirB. 


z,  Band  itand. 
J,  Bhnibbeiy. 
x,  Grand  stand. 
Jt,  Hone  ting. 


K,  Horse  boxas. 

N,  Sheep. 

o,  OatUo. 

p,  Manofaetons. 


Q,  Befrashmsnts. 
a,  Pietore  gallazy. 
s,  Fine  arts. 
T,  CSoakroom. 


this  year's  collection.  White  Cochins  were  moetiy  in  bad  con- 
dition, but  a  few  pens  of  very  good  early  chickens  were  ex- 
hibited. The  classes  for  BroMnoB  proved  the  largest  entries 
sunong  the  poultry,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  prizetekers, 
they  were  not  eoual  to  what  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 

5 acted ;  in  fact,  tine  Light-feathered  Brahmas  were,  as  classes, 
eddedly  an  inferior  collection.    It  will  be  seen  Messrs.  Ling- 
wood,  Wright,  Watts,  and  Dean  were  the  chief  prizetakers. 

In  Qaine  want  of  high  condition  among  the  cook  classes  was 
«  general  fault,  which,  however,  serv»a  only  still  more  to 
heighten  the  appearance  of  those  in  feather;  the  hens  of  the 
d-ame  fowls  were  mostiy  in  good  feather.  Of  Sambu^gha.  so 
far  south  there  has  never  been  so  good  a  collection,  the  Golaen- 

S angled,  SUver-spangled,  and  Golden-pencilled  more  especially, 
though,  as  customary,  the  northern  counties  managed  to 
«6care  the  majority  of  uie  Hamburgh  premiums,  many  new 
names  resident  far  south  doaely  competed— a  somewhat  new 
ieatare  in  these  breeds.  It  is  well  so  deservedly  popular  varie- 
ties are  now  extending  themsdves.  PolUh  fowls  were  quite  in 
the  ascendant,  but  every  variety  being  admissible,  the  awards 
were  too  limited  for  so  praiseworthy  a  collection.  French 
breeds  mustered  in  very  strong  force,  mostiy  very  superior  in 
character,  Craves,  perhaps,  being  the  most  perfectly  repre- 
aented.  In  the  Variety  cusses,  the  most  extraordinarilv  good 
Blaok  and  White  Minoroas  took  the  prizes  in  the  hen  (uasses; 
and  in  the  Variety  cook  class  a  Black  Hamburgh  and  good  old- 
laahioned  Malay  were  the  winners,  among  an  entry  of  great  ex- 
oeUanoe  and  numbers.    With  ao  heavy  entriesi  perhaps  another 


season  this  division  of  the  prize  list  may  justiy  call  for  an 
enlarged  amount  of  encouragement,  by  the  morease  as  to  the 
number  of  prizes  offered. 

Of  TurkeySf  this  Show  was  especially  a  grand  one :  and  al- 
though this  district  has  for  many  years  been  pre-eminent  for 
these  birds,  the  prizes  were  obtained  by  specimens  sent  from  a 
distance.    Oewe  were  a  limited  entry,  but  of  superior  character. 

Although  both  Aylesbury  and  Bouen  Ducks  of  extraordinary 
good  quality  were  numerous,  the  last-named  variety  securing 
tiie  cup  for  Ducks,  it  was  strange  that  only  one  entry  waa 
made  in  the  class  for  fancv  Waterfowl.  It  proved  to  be  a  good 
pen  of  Carolinas:  but  wny  with  the  same  amount  of  prize 
money  offered,  this  pen  should  enjoy  a  walk-over,  it  is  dimoult 
toexpldn. 

Bristol  enjoyed  a  fine  show  of  Bantams,  the  cup  going  to  such 
a  pen  of  Silver-laced  Sebrights  as  have  not  been  exhibited  for 
many  years  past.  Black-breasted  Bed  Game  and  Brown-breasted 
Bed  Gkune  Baatams  were  decidedly  good,  and  the  Black  Bantams 
were  both  numerous  and  excellent ;  but  White  Bantams  appear 
of  late  to  have  been  altogether  unrepresented  by  the  beautiful 
specimens  of  former  years.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  for  when 
of  good  quality  and  well  shown,  few  of  the  smaller  kinds  of 
poultry  "pets"  are  more  choice  and  interesting.  There  is  a 
good  opening  for  air7  persevering  breeder  to  take  the  initiative. 
Among  the  many  Bantam  fanolers  will  no  one  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  prevent  this  really  pleasing  variety  being  lost 
altogether  ?  in  a  generally  open  class  for  cook  Bantams  of  every 
descriptioni  Blac^  Bed  Game  secured  both  prizes,  very  good 
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Japanese,  both  Light-feathered,  andalso  a^ppcely  Black  one  (the 
latter  a  zarity)  being  well  ahown. 

£IOE0V& 

iProm  another  Beporier.)]' 

Tbb'  Pigeofu  were  not  so  nnmeroTis  as  the  poultry*  In  the 
Carrier  class  an  extremely  handsome  yonng  Black  cook  was 
first,  beaatifnl  in  neck  with  a  very  fine  carriage,  beating  many 
old  piizetakers.  In  the  hens,  a  Dun  of  a  very  similar  descrip- 
tion took  the  same  position.  The  Ponters  were  few  in  nmnbers, 
bnt  two  or  three  fine  birds  were  to  be  foond.  Jh  the  Dragoons, 
a  pair  of  Yellows  extremely  good  in  colour  were  first;  and  a 
pur  of  Whites,  well  shown,  second.  Fantails  were  an  excellent 
class,  and  must  have  given  the  Judge  some  trouble  to  make  his 
seleotion.  Trumpeters  were  poor;  Barbs  good,  and  the  awards 
very  satisfactory. 

The  other  classes  of  Pigeons  were  well  filled.  In  Owls  the 
first-prize  birds  were  deserving  of  particular  notice. 

The  Show  was  held  in  a  tent,  which  was  well  ventilated,  and 
the  arrangements  were  generaUy  satisfactory ;  but  in  futtue  we 
would  suggest  a  little  chaff  at  the  bottom  of  the  pens  in  lieu  of 
the  dirt  or  sand,  which  spoils  so  much  food,  and  ruined  the 
colour  of  so  many  of  the  light  birds. 

«5'f'i""'~"^*^*'  ~  ^  ■"<*  ^P  '^^^  ^*  Champion  Cfnp,  W.  Jones,  Clifton, 
Briatol.  %  J.  Barry.  Bristol,  e,  J.  Barry,  Briatol ;  J.  A.  D.  Willan.  Doreheater. 
Hen».--1  and  Cup,  E.  Jonea.  tHra.  Allaopp.  Woroeater.  he,  A.  Darby,  Little 
Neaa.  Baachnroh,  Shrewabury ;  B.  Jonea ;  Mlaa  E.  Browne,  Chard ;  J.  C.  Cooper, 
lilinerlck. 

DoBUKOB  (Colonred).-Cocfc.— 1,  Cup,  and  8,  T.  C.  BnmeU,  MioheldeTer.  he,  T. 
Moore.  Kingston.  Yeoyil ;  Mra.  Wollooombe,  Lew  Down ;  B.  Gheeaman,  Weat- 
weu,  Aahford.  H«4U.— I  and  Cnp,  8.  Lang,  Weatbary-on-Trrm.  S,  T.  Moore, 
Kingaton,  TeoTil.    he,  T.  Moore ;  S.  Lang ;  A.  Darby :  Mra.  WoUoeombe. 

DoBKni oa  (White  or  Bine).-  CoeJc.—l,  H.  Feaat,  Swanbea.  2.  O.  E.  Creaawell, 
F^^^  ^®<^'  Bagabot.  e,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayleabnry.  Heru,—!^  O.  E.  CreaawelL 
%  Rer.  F.  Tearle.    he,  A.  Darby ;  J.  K.  Fowler. 

COCTXMB  (Cinnamon  and  Batt).—Coek.  —  1  and  Cnp,  S.  R.  Harris,  St.  Day. 
S,J.  Contanehe,  Jeraey.  0.  Capt  T.  8.  Robin,  Petit  Menage,  Jeney  (8);  A. 
P^oy;  J*  C.  Cooper.  Hent.—l,  W.  H.  Crabtree,  Lerenahnlme,  Manoheater. 
%  A.  Martin.  ETerahot. 

CoCTXNa  (Brown  and  Partrldge>feaihered).— Cock.— 1,  T.W.  Anna,  Glaphi^. 
I.  T.  Streteh,  Ormakirk.  Hen8.—\,  Cnp,  and  Champion  Cnp,  E.  Tndman,  whit- 
ehnreh,  Salop.    8,T.8tpetch.    he,  J.  K.  Fowler. 

iCooHzira  (White).->Co4;fc.— 1,  C.  Bloodworth,  Cheltenham.  B/W.  Whitworth, 
°?**J'^?f'*''^^  Manoheater.  he,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Hen$.—1,  W.  Whitworth,  Jnn. 
,  J.  K.  Fowler. 

BsABacAa  (park).->Coefc.— 1  and  Cnp,  Horace  LIngwood,  Creeting,  Needham 
Market  S,  L.  Wright,  Crouch  End.  London,  he,  W.  Whiteley.  8heffleld.  e, 
Newnham  ft  Manby,  WolTerhampton.  Hensr-l  and  Cnp,  J.  Watta.  King's 
Heath, Birminftham.  S,T.F.i^nadell.St.  Helen'a.  Ac.  L.  Wright.  c.J.ETana, 
Kmafaam ;  Bct.  J.  D  Peake,  Chertaey ;  W.  H.  Crabtree,  Levenahnlme. 

RB^MAa  (Llcrht).— Cocfc.— 1,  T.  A.  Dean,  Marden,  Hereford.  8.  Horaoe  Ling- 
wood,  he,  J.  Bloodworth.  Heiu.—l,  T.  A.  Dean.  8,  Horace  Lingwood.  he, 
Mra.  E.  A.  Amnile)!.  Lifton ;  Mra.  F.  Ch^nhire,  Acton.  Middleaez :  J.  Blood- 
worth,    d,  J.  R  Rodbard,  Wrington;  Q.  ft  W.  Smith,  Widoombe.  Bath  (8). 

Oiva  (Blaek-breaated  Reda).— Coek  — 1.  J.  Mafcon,  St.  John'a,  Worcester.  8, 
W.  H.  Stagg.  NetheraTon.  Hen.— 1  and  Cnp,  W.  J.  Pope,  Blggleawade.  8,  W. 
H.  Stagg.  Netberayon. 

„vAJCB  (Brown-breartedBeda).— Cock.- 1,  Lnnt  ft  Hasaall,  Market  Drayton, 
Salop.  8,  W.  D.  Blchardfon.  Wella.  Hen.—].  Miaa  8.  M.  Oabom.  Tarnton, 
Oxford.  8,  E.  D  Sweet  Lymington.  he.  J.  T.  Browne,  St  Anstell :  T.  Bnrgeaa, 
Bnrleydam.  Whitchnreb,  Salop ;  8.  Matthew,  Stowmarket 

Qamm  (Dnckwing  and  other  Oreya,  BInea,  Blaoka,  and  Whitea).— Cock.— 1 
fjsd  Cop.  '^.  0.  Fhitlipar  Woreeater.  8,  J.  T.  Browne,  he,  P.  A.  Beck,  Onilea- 
fleM,  Welahpool.   Hen.—!.  8.  Matthew.  Stowmarket   8,  P.  A.  Beck. 

HAMBUBOBa  (Oolden-apangled).— Cock.— 1,  H.  Beldon,  Ooitatock,  Btngley.  8, 
J.  Bnckley,  Taunton.  Aahton-ondei^Lyne.  he,  P.  Hanaon,  Eabtington,  Stone- 
honae ;  T.  Walker,  Denton.  Manoheater.  c,  Mrs.  Pattiaon.  Doreheater.  Hen*. 
— l^npand  c.Mr*.  Pattiaon.  8, P.  Hanaon.  he,  J.  Bnckley;  H.  Beldon;  L 
DaTiea,  Barbome,  Birmingham. 

HiMBUBOHB  (SilTei^apangledJ.— Cock.  —  1  and  Cap,  H.  Beldsn.  8^  &  a 
While,  Man  ey,  Sntton  ColiSiield.  Ac,  8.  R.  Harria,  Cnagame,  8t  Day.  c.Aah- 
ton  ft  Booth.  Broadbettom,  Mottram,  Manchester.  JBi0n«.— 1,  H.  Beldon.  8» 
lUBB  E.  Brown,    lie,  Aafaton  ft  Booth :  Mrs.  Pattiaon.   e,  J.  Carr,  Swansea. 

Hambubohb  (Oolden-peDOllled)- Cock.- 1.  Mrs.  Ttoyte.  Bampton.  8.  C. 
Bloodworth.  he,  Mra.  W.  E  Qeorge,  Howe  Oroft,  Stoke  Blahop ;  H.  Beldon. 
c,  W.  E.  OeoKge.  JSbna— 1.  W.  Clayton,  Kelghley.  a,  Mtb.  Troyte.  he,  W.  E» 
eeprge ;  O.  Paekham ;  C.  Bloodworth,  Cheltenham,    c.  H.  Beldon. 

BiaiBVBOBB  (BIlTer-peiictiled).- Cock.- 1,  H.  fieldoBi  Ooitatock.  BingleT. '  8. 
B.  Feaat.  Swansea.  Hcna.— 1*  H.  C.  WhUB,  Maney,  Snttoa  Coldfiddr  8,  H. 
Feast.    kc.H.BUdon. 

P0XJ8B  ri^ny  Tariety).— Cock.— 1,  H.  Beldon.  8,  T.  P.  EdwartB«  Lyndboret 
ke,A.  W.  Griehton,  AthtoD-on-Clnn ;  C.  Bloodworth,  GhcAtenbam:  H.  Feaat 
Hent.— ],  H.  Beldon.  8,  T.  P.  Edwards,  he,  A.  Darby,  Baatthnreh,  SnrewBbnry ; 
O.  Bloodworth ;  B.  Feaat   c.  R.  Jones,  Neath. 

Bemuva— Cock.-l,  W.  B.  Coppleaione,  BrldgeBd.LoBfcwifUel.  8.  W.  Dring, 
FaTerabam.  he,  Miaa  6.  G.  Neville.  Bntleiidi  Ticange,  Olastonbnry ;  G.  D. 
Hanlacn,  Datchet  c,  J.  C  Cooper,  Limerick.  Bene.— I,  D.  Lane.  Hardwick. 
%w.  Whitworth.  Inn.,  Longaight  c,  Mrs.  K.  Oren-fiUe,  aiastonhnry;  Urs. 
Wollooombe.  Lew  Down,  Deron. 

.  CBBvs-CisrBs^  Cock.— 1  and  8.  W.  H»  Crabtree.  LevwnabiihBa.  Maaeheater. 
AC,  W.  Hania,  Penyfai,  Bridgend.  Han«.-1  and  8,  W.  H,  Crabtiee.  Ao,  H. 
Feaat 

Amt  ovnm  Djbriict  VisixTr.— 1,  T.  SentherdMi*  Bvistol.  8*  J.  HiatoB,  Wav^ 
a^ster.  ha.  J.  &  Booth,  Cheaterfleld:  T.  Bnsta,  Bristol ;  J.  G.  Cooper  (8).  e, 
Mrs.  Taaffe,  Foxborongh,  TnlSk :  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley.  Kewbnry ;  A.  Darby  t  C.  M. 
Hole.  TiTerton ;  J.  Tnmer,  Bath.  Hens.— 1.  T.  Jones.  Briatol.  8,  hIbb  8. 
^o^Mt^Lyaanstone, Deroa.  ke»JUT.  M.  J. Ridley ;  A.  Darby ;  J.  BosttiBidin  ; 

DvoK8'(Wbite  Ayfisbnry}.— L  S.  R.  Harris^  Cnagune.   t.  J.  X.  FowlBr,  Ayles- 

vy.    he.  J.  Hedges> Aylealmry  (8):  B.  Feast ;  J.  K.  Fowler. 

Dvoxa  (Ronen).— ],  Onp*  and  8,  W»  Eraas*  Preseott    he  and  OkJ*  N»  G.  Pope. 

DvcicB  (Any  other  Tariety).—!,  G.  H.  Mayo«  PnddIehintoa,7DonMt  8,  Ko 
BompetitioB. 

^TvwcKmf».-Coe1i^l,  Rev.  K.  J.  Ridley*  t.  Mtv.  H.  J.  Bafler.  Rosedale. 
Teabary.  he.  A.  Mariia,  Eversbot  Devoa ;  J.  A,  Lyae,  Bryahyfrid,  Newport ; 
Brr.  N.  J.  Ridley.   Hen.-1.  Rer.  N.  J.  Ridley.   8.  E.  Keadrick,  Jan.,  UehilBld. 

Gbxbb.— 1  and  he,  J.  K.  Fowler.   8.  Mrs.  B.  J.  Bailey. 

BurrsKB  (Gold  and  SllTer  BehrigfalB)^!  and  Gap,  C.  B.  PooIe^Bildgewatn 
a^F.BnHind.Bid«ford.  -t      -• 

BAXTiars  (Black  or  White).—!,  E.  Cambridge,  Borildd.  Bristol.  8p  B.  B. 
Anton,  Mottram.    he,  B.  F.  Parrott  Benbnry,  Bristol ;  B.  Cambridge. 

BiBTAiiB  (GaBiB)d-l,  G.  Ball,  Xeadal.  8,  A.  Darby,  e,  O.  BaU ;  T.  W.  Aams, 
Cnapham^). 

«  S^^^^i^^  <^<^  ^  TeriBty}.-Cocft.-l  aad  Si,  G.  BiU.   he,  B.  7«Mt. 


PIGEONS.  ,      _  ^^     ^    «  „  ^ 

CAStxaaB.— Cock.— 1.  J.  Jsmes.  Bath.  8,  W.  B.  Smith,  Bath.  he.V^  T.Detr* 
WoatoBtanpor-Maio.  Hm^-l,  W.  B.  Smith.  8,  B.  M.  Maynard«  HolnumwdU 
lale  of  WiiMtt 

PoDTBBB.— Cock.— 1.  Rbt.  W.  O.  BoRen,  Bath.  8.  F.  Brannd.  he,  O.  BoUowa^ 
Inn.,  Strond ;  G.  B.  Gregory.  Tatmton ;  Rot.  W.  G.  Bnllen  (8).  Hen.— 1,  CF- 
Bolloway,  Jan.  8.  H.  Yardley.  Birmingham. 

BuNTBw— land8,JH.Tardley.  ..       .     ^  ^     ,_ 

DiiAoooir8.-l.  G.  B.  Gregory.   8,  W.  D.  Rlehardson,  WeUs.    ft«,  B.  Denlutfw 
Exeter;  H.  Yardley.  ,     ^  ^  „  

Faxtailm^L  H.  M.  Mayaaid..  8,  J.  F.  LoTeraidM,  Newark,  he,  G.  BolUnsavw 
Jan. :  J.  L.  Smith,  Newport*  Bamatapie ;  G.  Paokham.    c,  F.  Braond. 

TamtPiTCBS.- 1,  F.  Brannd.   8.  B.  Yardley.  .    ..         _  _ 

Baubs.— 1,B.M.  Maynaxd.   &»  J.  BvHen,  Barasfcaple.    ke,B.Taid]oy;  J.I«» 
Sndth. 

ABflBANOSLB.—l.A.P.Maarioe.Bonrtoii,  Dorset   8,B.DenhanL. 

TnsBiTs.— 1,  J.  GrootBk  Jan.,  Wellington.   8,  B.  Yardley.   c,  J.  L.  Smitli;  ^ 
T.  Dew.  __ 

TnnBuaa.- 1  and  8,  B.  Yaidlay.   ho,  B.  Joaeph,  Briatol ;  G.  Paokhara.    c^  B. 
Denham. 

Nuns.— 1,  T.  A.  Dean,  Mterden.   8.  J.  P.  MWb,  Exeter. 

Owls.— 1,  J.  L.  Smith.   8,  F.  Braand.    he,  B.  Yardley. 

Jaoobxitb.- 1, 0.  E  Oresawell,  Early  Wood,  Bagshot.   a.B.Yaidler. 

Ant  OTHVBDiBTisiOTyAaxBTT.—l,H.  Yardley.  a,F.Bncand.  kc,  B.  Dennam  ; 
G.  Paekham. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham,  awarded 
the  prizes  for  poxdtry ;  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  of  liondon, 
those  for  the  Pigeone. 

[We  have  given  a  plan  of  the  show-yard  on  page  477,  and 
shall  publish  additional  reports  of  this  Exhibition  next  week. — 
Eds.]  

ST.  AUSTELL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  on  the  8rd  and  4th  inst.  in  conneotioii 
Witt  the  Royal  Cornwall  Agrionltural  Society's  Bxhibitioii,  in  j 
large  meadow  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  poultry  and 
Pigeons  were  exhibited  in  a  spacious  tent,  and  were  shown  in 
Turner's  pens.  There  were  283  entries  of  poultry  and  66  of 
Pigeons,  making  a  total  of  299,  exceeding  the  previous  year  by 
32  in  poultry  and  88  in  Pigeons.  The  poultry  had  twenty-livo 
classes  and  the  Pigeons  eight,  against  twenty-four  and  nine  re- 
spectively in  the  preceding  year.  With  the  exception  of  the 
single  cock  and  Selling  classes  the  birds  were  exhibited  in  paLrs. 
The  Show  proved  in  every  way  a  success,  and  much  praue^  ia 
due  to  the  Committee  and  Secretary  for  the  manner  in  whieh 
they  conducted  the  affairs  entrusted  to  them. 

Dorhifigt  headed  the  list,  the  Coloured  variety  alone  o(»n- 
peting.    First  came  a  capital  pair ;  the  second  and  third  prize 
pairs  were  also  good.    In  tiie  Silver-Grev  and  any  other  variety 
class  ttie  first  prize  went  to  a  good  pair  of  Whites,  and  we  believe 
they  have  figured  in  the  show  pen  before.     The  second-prise 
birds  were  also  Whites.    The  third  prize  was  withheld  on  ac- 
count of  the  birds  not  being  of  sufficient  merit.    The  Cochins 
had  two  classes.    In  the  first  class  the  Bnffs,  Whites,  and  Cin- 
namons had  to  compete  together.    The  cup  offered  for  the  best 
pair  in  the  first  six  clashes  was  won  in  this  class  by  a  be&utaful 
pair  of  Whites,  and  we  think  they  well  deserved  their  hononn. 
The  second  went  to  a  nice  even  pair  of  Buffs,  the  third  prize 
also  going  to  a  pair  of  Bnffs.    The  next  class  was  for  Partridge 
and  Brown-feathered  birds.  Cochins.    All  the  three  prizes  were 
won  by  the  Partridge-coloured,  the  first  going  to  the  birds  which 
won  the  cup  at  the  last  Dorchester  Show.    Second  came  a  very 
good  pair.    In  Dark  Brahm<u  the  first  and  second  was  won  by 
Mr.  Waterman's  celebrated  birds.    The  cock  in  the  third-prize 
pen  was  very  spotty  on  the  breast,  otherwise  we  think  they 
would  have  done  better.    Light  Brahmas  were  poor,  the  fiiB^ 

Srize  being  withheld.  Oooim  had  three  classes,  Black  Beda 
aving  a  class  to  themselves.  The  silver  cup,  value  three  guineas^ 
given  to  the  best  pen  in  Classes  7,  8,  9. 10,  and  11,  was  won  by  a 
first-rate  pair  of  Black  Reds,  but  we  thought  the  cock's  faaekl* 
ran  off  a  Uttle  too  light  at  the  tips,  and  wag  slightly  Btn||ed. 
The  second  and  third  prize  birds  were  pretty  fair.  All  the  birae 
in  the  Any  other  variety  Game  were  Dnckwings,  and  the  winners 
exceedingly  good,  the  first  being  a  very  nice  nen,  sound  and 
hard  in  feather.  Spanish  were  few  in  number  out  y^jy  good ; 
the  second-prize  pair  were  a  little  tinged  on  the  face.  The-  fi»^ 
prize  pair  of  Polands  were  White-erested  Blacks,  and  they  wore 
well  placed ;  their  crests  had  evidenthr  been  washed  and  got  up 
by  an  experienced  hand.  The  seoond-prize  birds  were  ^ilvere 
Of  good  quality ;  and  the  third,  a  very  good  pair  of  White-creetod 
Blacks,  were  highly  commended.  The  Golden  Samburgh*  weve 
a  small  number  but  good,  the  first-prize  pen  exoeedingly  sOw 
In  the  Silver^spangled  the  first  prize  and  cup  for  the  beet  pea  in 
Classes  12  to  19  inolasive  were  taken  by  a  very  evenly-spangled 
pair.  All  the  winning  pens  in  the  Gold  and  Suver-penoHB  n 
well  placed.  The  Fretujh  varieties  had  to  compete  together, 
giendpair  of  Houdans  took  first  honours;  Cr^ve-CoBiirs  w.  _ 
seoondjMid  third.  A.  fair  pair  of  hard  Malays  won  first  in  the 
Any  other  variety  class,  a  fine  pair  of  Black  Minoroas  second^ 
and  a  tolerably  good  pair  of  Black  Hamburghs  third.  A  petlae* 
pen  of  rare  Anconas  were  highly  commended.  Game  Ba»damap 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  winniaa  pons,  were  -wery  poon 
The  first-prize  pen  contained  one  of  the  oest  Blaek  Bed  Baataa 
cockezelB  for  style  ever  seen  in  the  western  oountiea.  It  has  no* 
yet  oast  its  chicken  feathers,  but  after  another  mouU  we  thiak 
I  it  will  be  all  that  can  be  deeired.    The  second-prize  pair  wsM 
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Bimm  Bede,  and  altogether  have  won  a  number  of  prices.  The 
ihird-prise  Black  Bed  cook  carried  his  wings  a  little  too  low— in 
fact  the  Judge  considered  this  the  great  fault  all  through  the 
Game  Bantams.  In  Any  other  variety  of  Bantams  a  perfieot  pair 
of  Silver  Sebrighte  won  first.  Black  Bose-oombs  second;  Mid  a 
well-marked  pair  of  €k>ld  Sebrifl^ts  tiiird.  The  first-prize  pair 
of  Black  Boee-combs  at  the  last  Plymouth  Show  had  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  highly  commended;  and  we  think  that 
the  pair  of  White-booted  that  were  commended  should  have  had 
«n  extra  third  at  least.  The  single  cock  class  contained  some 
good  birds.  The  first-prise  bird  was  a  good  Dark  Houdan, 
seoond  a  grand  Daric  Brahm*,  and  third  a  very  ffood-colonred 
Partridge  Cochin.  A  gamey-looUng  Brown  Bed  was  highly 
commended,  but  seemed  to  be  out  of  condition,  ^and  no  douN 
would  have  won  had  it  not  been  for  this  reason.  A  Dnokwiog 
oock,  first  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  Bngland  Show  «nd  first  at 
Bristol,  was  passed  unnoticed.  In  the  Selling  class,  pair  of 
hens,  a  very  neat  pair  of  Black  Beds  were  first,  and  a  capital 
pair  of  Golden-pencils  second;  a  pairef  small  but  almost  perfect 
White  Cochins  third.  A  pair  of  Black  Spanish  hens  ni^^ily 
commended  we  consider  should  have  been  placed.  A  ^^rand 
White  Cochin  cock  won  first  in  the  Selling  class,  and  was  soon 
chdmed.  The  first-prise  pair  of  Bonen  Ducks  were  perfection. 
In  the  Aylesbury  class  faultless  birds  were  first,  and  a  very  nice 
pair  second.  The  first  in  the  Ornamental  Fowl,  any  variety, 
were  a  most  perfect  pair  of  Golden  Pheasants,  and  seoond  a  pair 
of  Silvers  equally  good. 

PiaaoNs  on  the  whole  were  good,  but  iJne  entries  in  most  of 
the  classes  were  small.  In  Carriers  a  pair  of  grand- styled 
heavilv-^vattled  Beds  won  first,  seoond  being  a  nice  pair  of  Blacks 
scarcely  bo  good  in  beak-wattle  and  eye  as  the  first-prize  birds. 
Whites  -won  first  in  the  Pouters,  and  good  Blne-pieds  second. 
The  first-prize  pair  of  Barbs  (Blacks)  were  really  capital  birds, 
a  fair  pair  of  Beds  winning  second.  Fantails  were  only  moderate. 
Whites  being  first  and  Blues  second.  In  Tumblers  a  pair  of 
Black  Mottles  won  ilrst.  and  very  good  Almonds  seoond.  Ant- 
werps  were  a  fairish  daes,  the  first  prize  going  to  a  magnifi- 
cent pair  of  Mealies ;  good  Silver  Duns  second.  Pens  261  and 
262  deserved  being  noticed,  we  think.  The  Any  other  distinct 
variety  class  contained  the  largest  entry  in  the  Pigeon  classes, 
numbering  eighteen  pens.  First  were  a  lovely  pair  of  White 
Owls  fit  to  win  in  any  competition ;  Black  Trumpeters  seoond ; 
and  a  very  good  pair  of  Blue  Foreign  Owls  were  highly  com- 
mended. The  Selling  class  was  about  the  average  quality,  and 
contained  one  or  two  pairs  of  cheap  birds.  A  pair  of  Almond 
Tumblers  took  first,  closely  followed  by  a  moderately  good  pair 
of  Black  Trumpeters.  A  pair  of  pret^  fair  Bine  Tmits  were 
highly  commended,  but  were  not  a  good  colour. 

.T>ommM.—CoUmr«d.^l,  H.  FaMt,  RwraaM.  %  C.  Omy.  Biaommr.  B.  O. 
yincmt  Traro.  Bikfer-Orey,  or  atui  other  varMy,—l,  P.  Bnndle,  Lostwifchiel. 
«,J.H.Nloliona.Lo«twithiel.    8,Withh«ld.  ~~. 

OocHiMfl.— fii4^.  White,  and  Cinnamon.— h  J.  H.  NiohoHs.   8,  Hrs.  AUtop, 
Woroetter.   8, 8.  B.  HsrriB,  CnBgama.   Partrtdge  and  Brown,—!,  Q.JJu,lha. 
'9,  H.  Yardl«y.  Birmiagham.    S,  J.  H.  NiohoUs. 

BmAaMAM,—Dairlhr-l,  Ylaaoantom  GhMwynd.  Szmovfh.  1.  T.  H.  Wstemtsn, 
Anderton.   8,  H.  Feast,   JUaM.-^  S.  R.  Bank.   8. 8.  Probart,  LoatwltliiaL 

QAxm,— Black  Seda.—l,  W.  T.  LoTering,  8t.  AnatalL  S,  G.  E.  Pope,  Falmonih. 
8.  B.  Coon,  St  Anstell.  he,  J.  Baker,  St.  Anstell.  Broum  Reds. -'I  and  2,  H. 
Browne,  8i  Anstell.  8,  W.  K.  Bollmore.  Falmonkh.  0.  W.  T.  LoTerln«. 
Any  other  variety.-l,  E.  Winwood,  Woroeeter.  9.  C.  £.  Pope.  8,  H.  Browne. 
he,  O.  Julian,  WadeMdm.    e,  E.  Martin.  8t.  AnateD. 

Spamibh.— l,Vn.ToiiUn.Briatol.  S,Q.  Feaat.  8,  J.  Baaaett,  LoalwilhiaL 
c,  J.  Bassett ;  J.  H.  Nloliolla.  ^ 

P0X.AK08.— 1,  S.  B.  Harria.  S,  H.  Faast  8,  G.  Lins.  he,  Miaa  F.  SolomoD, 
8t.Blaxe7,   0, 8.  Probert. 

MAMBVBauB.-aold^epanoled-l,  W.  Webater,  Bodmin.  8.  N.  Barter,  Fly. 
month.  8.  H.  Feaat.  8ilver^paiigl$d,-l,S.  B.  Hsnia.  9, H. Feaat.  8, W. Phiiipa, 
'St.  Anstell.    he,  N.  Barter. 

BAKaxnaRB,  —  OoldfieneiUed.—l,  H.  Moore.  Weston-snper-Uare.  B.  T. 
Bdmoads,  Totnes.  8,  J.  H.  Appa.  he,  O. Liaa ;  J.  B.  NiohoUs.  BUoer-penoiUed. 
—1,H.  Feast.   8  and  8.  N.  Buter. 

Fbbk OH.— ilnv  vari4tu.—l  and  0.  W.  H.  Coppleston.  LoBtwltUel.  9,  H.Feast. 
'8, 0.  W.  Hibbeit,  Manonester.    he,  Mrs.  Borrow,  Laniret 

Amy  otbsb  Distikot  Yabixtt.— 1. A.  H.  l^aok,  Gatabome.  S.  J.  Oroate,  Jan., 
WeUisffton.  8,  Miss  8.  E.  Arery,  Liakaard.  he,  W.  Hobba,  St.  Ewe ;  W.  Saondry, 
Pool ;  J,  J.  Blarney,  Penryn. 

Baxtams.— CFams.-],  T.  H.  Madge.  Bodmin.  1,  W.  Cnrrah,  Tywaxdrealh. 
S,  T.  S.  Hookaday,  8t  AnstelL  Any  other  variety,— I,  G.  H.  Poole.  Bridgwater, 
a.  J.  H.  NiohoUs.  8,  B.  G.  Stooker,  St.  AnateU.  he.  Miss  B.  Stocker.  flt  AnateU ; 
F.  Brannd,  Bideford ;  J.  Pearson,  Litkeard.   e,  J.  Honey,  St.  AnsteU. 

Ant  Vabutt.— C0«Xe.— 1,  J.  Godrrey,  liskeard.  »,  W.  Denner.  Tavistoclc 
8,  G.  Lias,    he,  W.  T.  Lorering ;  J.  H.  NiohoUs.   e,  T.  J.  Lobb.  Wadebridga. 

BXLUxa  G1.A88.— Oock.— I,  r.  H.  MiehoUs.  9,  W.  Hamphreys,  LisSaard. 
8,W.T.  Loverlng.  ho^H.  Fvast:  W.H.Coppleton.  o.J  On>ote.Jan.  Bene.— 
1.  J.  T.  Browne.  9,  H.  Hodge.  Porthpean.  8,  J.  H.  ViehoUa.  he,  W.  Honey, 
St.  AusteU ;  F.  E.  Stooker ;  J.  H.  NiohoUs.  e,  T.  H.  Watarman,  Anderton ;  8. 
Probert. 

I>vcKB^Bouen.—l  and  8,  J.  H.  Browne.  9,  J.  H.  H  lit,  St.  AssteU.   he,  E 
Martin.   Ayle9burv.—1  and  8, 8-  B.  Harris.   9,  W.  S.  Crart,  Torpoint. 

Obkauntax.  FowL.—^fiy  variety.— I  and  9,  B.  G.  Lakes,  St.  AnateU  (Gold  aod. 
SilTsr  Pheasants). 

PIGEONS. 

CABana8.—l,  E.  Barton*  Tmro.   9,  F.  HaymanrExaCar. 

PouTBBS.— 1  and  9.  H.  Tardley,  Binningham. 
.    Babbsw—I,  J.  D.  Mole.  Exeter.   9^  H.  Yardley,  Bhmia^uun.   e,  J.  J.  HIIL 
Pansanee ;  E.  Bnrton ;  J.  T.  Browne. 

Famtails.— 1,  G.  Paokham,  Exeter.  9,  H.  W.  Webb,  Sydenluua.  he,  H. 
Tardley. 

ToiiBui«s.~l,  H.  Taidlay.  9,  E.  Bnrton.    k«.  O.  Padktaam. 

AmwBSPs.— 1,  J.  Baen,  Lostwithiel.   9,  R.  Tardier. 

Aht  pTBBB  Tnmnar  VAamn.-hV.  Brannd.  Bideford.  9,  J.  Broad,  PlymMith. 
^*  i*  ?•  ^i'*  'J^'  Yardley ;  H.  W.  Webb ;  J.  P.  James.  Hereford,  e,  C.Bawke, 
St  Colnmb :  J.  J.  HUl  (2V 

Sbxxxno  Class.—!,  E.  Burton.   9,  H.  W.  Webb. 


WOOD  PIGEON  AND  DOVECOTE    HGEON 

PAIBED. 

Ifl  it  not  poMible  that  "  T.  G-..  Oliiheroe,"  makes  some  little 
mistake,  wholly  unintentional  of  coarse,  in  what  he  narrates  to 
ns  last  week  nnder  ^ihe  above  heading  ?  The  whole  turns  njpon 
the  meaning  of  the  north-coontry  wmd  "  soar."  I  cannot  find 
it  in  any  English  dictionary  which  I  possess,  and  only  remember 
iis  being  used  by  Wordsworth  in  "  Peter  Bell "  in  tnese  lines— 

"  And  he  had  trudged  through  Torkahlie  dales, 
Among  the  roeks  and  winding  eean, 
Whare  daap  and  low  the  haouelis  Ue 
Beneath  their  Uttle  patoh  of  Blqr> 
And  Uttls  lot  of 


The  word^'  scar  "  seems  here  to  mean  what  we  in  the  west  of 
England  call  a  "  combe,"  a  hoUow  somewhat  narrow  between 
ste«>  hills.  Thns  there  is  Oastlecombe  in  Wilts,  and  English- 
combe  near  Bath.  If  the  word  "  soar  "  in  the  accoont  refers  to 
the  side  of  the  hill,  or  rather  rook,  sorely  the  bird  that  paired 
with  a  dovecote  Pigeon  was  a  Bock  Dove,  Colnmba  livia,  which 
is  natural  enongh ;  but  the  Ooshat,  Qaest,  Bing  Dove,  or  Wood 
Pigeon  is  wholly  arboreal,  nesting  in  trees,  and  does  not  pair 
with  the  common  Pigeon  {vide  Brent,  page  7).  The  Stock  Dove, 
Golomba  lenas,  has  been  known  to  breed  with  the  domestio 
Pigeon,  bnt  it  nsnally  is  arboreal  in  its  habits,  thongh  it  lays 
sometimes  in  a  deserted  Babbit-boxrow,  and  even  in  cliffs.  (^s^H 

The  account  that  **  T.  G.,  OUth&roe/*  gives  is  very  interesting ; 
bnt  unless  he  is  a  skilled  natnraHst  I  incline  iao  think  that  the 
wild  Pigeon  he  mentions  was  most  probably  a  Bock  Dove,  or 
less  probably  m  Stock  Dove.  If  a  Bmg  Dove  or  Wood  Pigeon 
(the  large  bird)  the  case  is  very  singular.  Perhaps  "  T.  G."  will 
lavour  us  with  another  word  on  the  subject,  and  the  meaning  in 
Lancashire  of  the  word  "  soar."  I  write  simply  from  intcMt 
and  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge. — ^Wiltbhibb  jEUotob. 


BUILDING  A  PIGEON  LOFT. 

A  Pigeon  lovt  ought  to  be  built  to  the  south  or  sonth-weat, 
the  sun  lying  warmest  on  them  from  those  quarters ;  bat  if  you 
hnve  not  that  convenience  you  may  make  a  hole  in  the  roof  of 
your  house,  and  there  lay  your  platform,  smaller  or  larger  as 
you  think  proper.  A  carpenter  that  is  used  to  such  work  will 
put  you  in  a  method,  always  remembering  to  erect  proper  works 
to  keep  off  those  tormentors  of  the  ^[entlsmen  of  the  fancy— th^ 
oats,  for  in  one  night's  time  they  will  make  a  very  great  liavoo, 
and  are  ffenerally  observed  to  destroy,  those  Pigeons  which  yon 
most  value ;  so  that  it  is  better  to  be  at  some  charge  first,  to 
prevent  the  incursions  of  such  dangerous  and  fatal  invaderB» 
who  seldom  or  never  give  any  quarters. 

Let  your  loft  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  number  of  Pigeons 
you  intend  to  keep,  iJways  lulowing  at  least  two  holes  or  breed- 
mg  places  for  every  pair ;  for  the  more  room  they  have  the  mon 
qmet  they  will  sit,  and  breed  the  better.  I  once  knew  a  gentle- 
man who  could  not  raise  three  young  ones  out  of  nine  pair  of 
breeding  Pigeons  all  the  spring,  and  for  above  three  months 
after,  only  by  keeping  them  straitened  in  too  narrow  a  compass ; 
whereas,  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, he  moved  them  into  a  larger  loft,  and  the  same  Pigeons 
bred  well,  even  then,  and  through  the  most  part  of  the  winter. 
The  reason  of  this  inoonvoaieiice  is  this :  Salacious  oooks  will 
often  be  playing  to  and  distnrbiafi:  the  others  as  they  sit;  and 
others  who  want  room  to  *Bit  will  fight  ior  nests,  and  by  tfals 
means  destroy  botii  em  and  young  ones. 

To  make  your  breeding  places,  you  may  erect  shelves  of  about 
14  inches  broad,  allowing  18  inches  betwixt  shelf  and  shelf,  for 
otherwise  your  taU  Pouters,  by  being  forced  to  crouch  for  want 
of  height,  wHl  get  a  habit  of  i>laying  low,  and  spail4heir  carriage. 
In  these  shelves  erect  partitions  at  about  the  distance  of  8  feet, 
fixing  a  blind  by  a  board  nailed*  against  the  front,  on  each  side 
of  every  partition ;  by  this  means  you  wiU  have  two  nests  in  the 
length  of  every  8  feet,  and  your  Pigeons  will  sit  dark  and  private. 
Ton  may,  if  you  please,  fix  a  partition  between  each  nest,  to 
prevent  the  younff  ones  m>m  running  to  the  hen  whan  sitting  at 
the  other  end,  and  cooling  her  eggs ;  for  in  breeding  time,  wh«n 
the  young  ones  are  about  three  weeks  old,  the  hen,  if  a  good 
breeder,  will  lay  again,  and  leave  the  oock  to  take  care  of  and 
bring  up  the  young  ones.^^m^rican  Fancten*  Journal*) 


FACT  TEBsaa  SPECULATION. 

All  praise  to  ICr.  Pettigrewfor  his  able  leadership  **<m  the 

Saddle-Dox,"  when  he  keeps  us  straight  fh  known  ways,  and 
oes  not  run  the  vessel  with  its  apiarian  freight  among  rooks 
and  sandbanks.  All  praise,  too,  to  Mr.  Lowe  for  the  brave  and 
able  manner  in  which  he  seeks  to  save  the  good  steamer  froia 
^pwreck  when  he  sees  the  impulsive  skippar  in  danger  of 
the  said  rocks  and  sandbanks.  I  will  confine  mysalf  to  ona 
matter,  where  ICr.  Pettigrew  reiterates  as  fact  what  certainly 
he  has  not  demonstrated :  I  allude  to  his  pertinacious  assertion 
that  bees  do  not  gather  honey  in  the  flower,  but  a  ** crude" 
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frabstanoa  not  honey,  whioh.  alter  deposit  in  the  cells  by  day, 
fthey  re-swallow  and  convert  into  honey  in  their  stomachs  at 
night  time  or  otherwise.  I  noted  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Joomal  the  same  repetition  of  the  statement  that  bees  mann- 
factnre  honey.  It  is  a  pnre  assnmption — ^nothing  more.  No 
doubt  bees  re-swallow  oftentimes  the  noney  they  have  collected 
in  the  day,  but  whftt  they  re-swallow  is  honey,  and  not  the  sweet 
and  mereljr  crude  syrup  which  Mr.  Pettigrew  avers',  and  they 
re-swallow  it  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  transfer  it  from  one 
cell  to  another.  Such  is  constantly  done  to  make  way  for  the 
queen's  convenience  when  she  wants  to  laj^,  or  to  store  and  seal- 
up  for  winter  use.  Ifr.  Pettigrew's  assertions  to  the  contrary,  if 
rejpeated  a  thousand  times,  will  not  disprove  what  all  trustworthy 
apiarians,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  uniformly  stetod  and  believed. 
— B.  &  W.  

Ipswich  Poxtltbt  aud  Pioion  Show  will  be  held  in  oon- 

S action  with  the  Suffolk  Great  Agricultural  Exhibition,  and 
e  East  of  England  Horticultural  Society's  Summer  F6te,  at 
Ipswich^  June  25th  and  26th.  Mr.  E.  Hewitt  has  consented  to 
act  as  Judge.  Spacious  marquees  will  be  erected.  There  are 
twenty-six  classes  for  poultry,  with  first,  second,  and  third 
money  prizes,  and  various  specials.  Entries  close  on  the 
18th  &st. 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Books  (TT.  1. 8U  ^).-^aoqaee'0  iroirk  Is  not  to  be  had.  We  shall  paUiih 
portiims  ot  it  weeUy. 

Chxokbh's  ExcBBioArrs  GZiiimious  (H.  0.,  X>oo0r).— The  ehiekan  Is  not 
in  health.  Give  some  oastor  oil, and  feed  on  oooling  food;  g^re  lettooe,  gran, 
and  daek  gronnd  food.  Labzieate  the  oolon  with  eastor  oil,  introdnoed  hj 
means  of  a  feather.  Oat  off  the  feathen  about  and  near  the  hinder  part. 
Bab  the  whole  of  it  with  oiL    Gire  a  teaepoonfol  of  oaator  oil  internally. 

Fowls'  Nsoks  Babs  (JB.  W,  £.).— We  have  rexy  often  answered  a  similsr 
qnerr,  and  hare  tlmjB  iMfcaa  hj  asking  another^ Are  yoor  fdwls  at  liberty  ? 
Wo  do  not  beliere  in  a  nftfcoral  loss  of  feather,  and  when  fowls  shot  np  to- 
gether become  bare  in  spots,  it  is  beeanse  they  piok  each  other.  We  ahoold 
not  hesitate  to  pat  a  nakedpneoked  hen  on  eggs.  Her  feathers  woald  grow 
daring  ineabation.  We  bare  never  known  thia  loss  of  plamage  when  hens 
are  at  liberty,  and  althoagh  they  sabmit  to  the  operation,  and  stand  qoletly 
while  it  is  going  on,  we  do  not  believe  they  invite  it.  We  do  not  believe  in 
any  interohanite  of  attention,  sadi  as  ws  see  in  honee  and  donkeys  in  fields 
or  on  oommons,  where  one  nibbles  his  friend  jast  where  he  himself  wonld  be 
nibbled.  The  fowls  want  something  they  oannot  get  in  confinement,  and  we 
sappose  the  feathers  are  the  nearest  sabstitnte  they  can  find.  If  yod  can 
tarn  them  oat,  give  them  their  liberty.  If  yoa  cannot,  and  they  are  broody, 
pat  them  on  eggs.  Rab  the  bare  spots  with  spermaceti  or  ^th  ndphar  oint- 
ment. Their  feathers  will  come  again.  At  thia  time  of  year  fowls  of  certain 
breeds,  especially  Spanish  and  Ordve-^kBors,  if  in  confinement,  eat  their 
feathen,  bat  we  have  not  f oand  Brahmas  given  to  it.  They  only  eat  them  at 
this  time  of  year;  after  they  have  moulted  they  do  not  Interfere  with  each 
other. 

Obowls  Poultbt  Show.— Messrs.  Kewbitt  have  written  to  us  criticising 
our  reporter's  notes,  bat  we  can  only  insert  a  part  of  their  letter.  They  say 
the  second  prise  Spanish  at  the  above  Show  was  not  "  overdone "  in  the 
*' get-up  ;'*  sidding  that  it  is  very  annoying  when  at  a  show  to  be  defeated  by 
inferior  birds,  bat  it  ia  doubly  so  when  ill-reported  of. 

PxOMT  PouTBBS  AHD  IsABXLs  (Alpha).— TbU  smsll  variety  of  Pouters 
Taries  very  much  in  colour.  Some  are  like  their  larger  brethren  in  shape, 
others  are  bare  in  the  shank.  The  colours  are  red,  cat  black,  or  blue,  some 
fawn-coloured,  some  white.  Isabels,  we  believe,  are  so  called  from  their 
colour,  whioh  is  light  fawn  with  white  bars.  They  are  simply  one  variety  of 
Pigmy  Pouters.  Breed  these  small  birds  ae  like  the  full-sized  Pouter  as 
possiole ;  the  neaser  the  resemblance  in  shape,  &c.,  the  greater  their  value. 

Piesov  liATina  Borr  Boos  (P.  fl.).— Separate  the  birds  for  a  fortnight ; 
give  the  hen  a  dose  of  castor  oO,  no  Indian  com,  but  peas.  At  the  end  of 
the  fortnight  put  her  back,  and  let  her  have  some  old  broken  mortar  to  peck 
at*    Give  a  second  dose  of  oil  if  needed. 

A&TxnozAL  SwiBXiHO  (H.  PayM).— The  breakdown  of  the  combe  in  your 
hive  was  a  great  misfortune.  If  the  hive  had  had  cross-sticks,  very  hard 
drumming  would  not  have  detached  three  centre  combs.  1,  If  weattier  be 
warm  neither  stock  nor  swarm  will  need  feeding,  fi,  If  bees  enough  were 
left  in  the  old  hive  it  will  recover.  8,  Ko  evil  of  impcaiance  wHl  result  from 
eatting  through  the  brood  if  the  cut  parts  are  covered  with  bees.  4,  No 
ohilling  could  take  place  during  the  operation.  6,  We  eannot  say  wb«ther 
the  lifting  of  the  hive  .will  loosen  more  combs.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  comba,  and  whether  they  are  fastened  to  cross-sticks.  Let 
some  one  raise  the  hive  perpendicularly,  so  that  yoo  can  look  op  into  the 
hive  without  shaking  the  combs.  6,  The  bees  will  not  likely  bring  out  the 
tape  yoa  used  in  trying  to  fSeten  the  combs  in,  but  are  rather  likely  to  seal 
it  to  the  combs.  7,  Your  friend  can  rid  his  garden  of  coltsfoot  by  forking  it 
all  out,  and  if  more  come  from  seed  tieat  it  in  the  same  way.  No  other  treat- 
ment is  so  certain  as  this. 

FRBVBNT»a  SwABMDio  (0.  T.,  8ali»bwy),—'Wt  should  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  your  bees  have  swarmed  in  spite  of  your  arrangements  before 
this  can  be  in  print ;  but  your  making  them  pass  upwards  through  a  Neigh- 
bour's hive  into  the  open  air  may  possibly  answer  your  purpose.  If  so,  no 
doubt  the  queen  will  ascend  in  due  course  and  breed  there.  In  this  case  yon 
have  only  to  follow  theiexample  of  **  B.  &  W.'*  in  the  recent  treatment  of  his 
supers,  ae  detailed  in  these  pages,  by  which  he  has  made  sundry  artificial 
swarms  with  much  success.  Should  your  bcM  meanwhile  swarm  natnrallj, 
you  have  only  to  take  off  the  Neighbour's  hive  and  put  them  into  it.  We  do 
not  quite  make  out  your  after>intentioas,  supposing  they  should  not  swarm. 

Nij>zmzXG  (A.  H.  J.).— >In  nadixlng  hives  with  a  view  to  separate  them,  and 
thus  swaxm  them  artificially,  the  queens  are  not  sou^t  for.  If  tiiey  happen 
to  be  in  the  nadirs  at  the  time  of  separation  we  may  con^der  ourselves  for- 
tonate;  for  it  is  well  the  qaeens  go  with  the  nadirs  or  hives  partially  filled. 
If  the  queens  are  left  in  the  old  stocks,  the  bees  of  the  nadirs  will  make  queens 


for  themselves,  and  geneialbr  a  great  quantity  of  drone  eombe;  henee  the 
desirability  of  having  the  old  queens  in  the  hives  that  are  being  filled  vitk 
combs.  In  your  ease  the  hives  should  be  cut  asunder,  and  placed  on  separSba 
boards  and  stands,  leaving  it  to  chance  where  the  queen  goes.  In  all  oases  of 
nadiring  the  bottom  door  only  should  be  open. 

TsxAmxHT  or  Wsak  Stock  (^oinc«).— You  say  yonr  straw  hive  is  vecy 
weak  in  bees.  If  so,  you  can  now  hardlv  expect  a  swann  from  it  that  wiD  do 
you  any  good,  as  it  is  getting  advanced  in  the  season.  Yon  might  better  bi^ 
a  swarm,  and  so  fnmi^  your  wooden  hive  with  tenants,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  See  that  it  be  a  large  swarm.  But  if  you  prefer  it,  you  can  do  whak 
you  propoee— namely,  pat  your  wooden  box  under  the  hive.  In  this  case  do 
not  remove  the  hive  to  another  stand.  You  must  stop  np  all  <^MningB  in  the 
straw  hive,  and  let  the  bees  go  in  and  out  of  the  lower  hive.  If  yoor  bees 
multiply  sufficiently,  and  Uxe  season  ia  a  good  one  for  honey,  they  will  bnlU 
combs  in  the  hive  below,  and  you  can  then  decide  what  to  do  ultimately; 
whether  to  j^under  the  upper  or  the  lower  hive,  and  make  the  one  or  the 
other  the  future  home  of  tne  bees.  Should  they  prefer  to  swarm,  yoa  can  pak 
them  in  the  wooden  box  and  separate  the  hives. 

BiBBXT  ScDBFT  (C  H.).— The  best  treatment  yoa  can  adopt  is  to  use 
sweet  oil  in  the  ears.  You  can  put  it  in  with  a  feather  or  a  camel's-hidr 
brush.  Where  the  scurf  appears  rub  the  fur  and  skin  with  cocoa-nut  oil. 
Use  a  piece  of  spcmge  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  better.  Yoor  flesh  shouU 
not  come  in  contact  with  it,  lest  the  skin  should  be  broken  anywhere.  Oim 
some  old  carrots,  or  green  food  thoronghly  dry,  that  has  been  for  some  hoosa 
exposed  to  the  air. 

MBTBOBOLOGIOAL  0BBBBYATI0N8, 

Oahdbw  Squabb.  LovDoa. 

Lat.  6V  82'  4(r  N. ;  Long.  0*  8'  (T  W. ;  Altitude  lU  feet. 
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BBMABES. 

8rd.— Much  cooler  day ;  duU  and  overoast. 

4th.— Hot,  fine,  sunshiny  day. 

6th. — ^Yery  warm  bright  day ;  cloudy  evening. 

6th.— Fine  morning;  overcast  and  dark  afternoon ;  heavy  rain  commenced  aM 

7.10  P.1C. 
7th.— Beantifal  day,  maeh  codeB. 
8th. — Slightly  overoast  at  times,  but  flue  day. 
9th.— Very  fine,  and  rather  hot. 

Temperature  about  the  same  as  last  week.  Bsxometer  rather  high.  Air 
remarkably  dry,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  which  show  the 
humidity  of  the  air  at  9  a.ic.  each  day ;  an  atmos]^ere  saturated  wiUi  vspoor 
being  represented  by  100,  and  an  absolutely  dry  one  hj  0.  June  8rd,  78; 
4th,  60;  6th,  48;  6th,  68;  7th,  77;  8th,  66;  9th,  45.  From  this  it  wiU be  seen 
that  on  the  6th  and  {)th  the  air  contained  less  than  half  the  amount  of  mala- 
ture  which  it  is  capable  of  containing. — G.  J.  Stx obs. 


C07BNT  GABDEN  MABEBT.— Jubb  10. 

Habbxtb  continue  well  supplied,  and  a  steady  trade  is  going  on.  Hothonse 
fruit  is  good,  and  quite  saffident  for  the  demand.  Foreign  importatians 
heavy. 

FBUIT. 


Apples ....i  sieve 

Apricots doB. 

Cherries ^^^^ 

Ohestnnts basbd 

Oorrants..... 4  sieve 

Black do. 

Fiin....v dos. 

IllberU lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries qnart 

Grapes, hothoase....  lb* 

Lemons vlOO 

Melons each 


B.  da      8.   d.    I 

9   Oto8    0  ; 


9 
9 

0 
0 
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8 
1 
1 
0 
9 
8 
4 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
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4 
6 
0 
0 
0 

16 
1 
1 
0 
8 

19 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
9 
0 
0 
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Malberries.. VIb.  0 

Neotarlnee dos.  8 

Oranges ^100  4 

Peaches doz.  19 

Pears, kitchen......  dos.  9 

dessert dos.  0 

Pine  Apples lb.  6 

Plums isieve  0 

Onlnoes dos.  0 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries VIb.  4 

Walnuts bashel  10 

ditto VIOO  i 
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0 

• 
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0 

0 

a 
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B. 

Artichokes doz.  8 

Asparagas VlOO   8 

French 8 

Beans, Kidney....   Wl(y^  9 

Broad bushel  19 

Beet,Bed dos   1 

Broccoli bundle   0 

Cabbage doz.  1 

Capsicums VIOO   0 

Carrots bunch  0 

Cauliflower doz.  4 

Celery bundle   1 

Coleworts. .  doz.  bunches   9 
Oacnmbers each  0 

pickling dos.   0 

Endive doz.  9 

Fennel bunch  0 

Garlic lb,  0 

Herbs .bunch   0 

Horseradish bundle   8 

Leeks • bunch  0 
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4 
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ParsnipB doz. 
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Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 
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Turnips ...bunch 

Vegetable  Harrows  .••••• 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Diiy 

Day 

of 

of 

Montb 

Week. 

]8 

Tb 

19 

F 

ao 

S 

21 

Sun 

as 

K 

as 

Tv 

ai 

W 

JUNE  18-21t  1874. 


Meeting  of  Boyal  and  Linnean  Sodeties. 

CiTBtal  Palaoe  Rose  Shov. 

8  ScMDAT  AFTBB  TiUNiTY.    LoDgest  Day. 


MmsnoixB  Day.    Royal  Botanie  Society's 
[  Show. 


Ayerage   TempertF 
tare  near  London. 


Day. 
72  8 
70.8 
72.8 
744 
78.6 
72.7 
74.1 


Nigbt. 
50.4 
48.6 
50.6 
4&8 
47.1 
489 
49.1 


Mean, 
61.8 
60.7 
6a.4 
61.2 
60.9 
61.5 
61.1 


Bain  in 
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Days, 

ai 
aa 

18 
17 
17 
15 

ao 
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n.  h. 
44af8 
44     8 


44 
44 

45 

45 
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8 
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8 
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m.  h. 
17af8 
17      8 
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8 
8 
8 
8 
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m.  h. 

62  7 
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ai  10 

8d  11 
after. 

60  1 

1  8 
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SeU. 


m.  h 

41  11 

56  11 

mom. 
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Age. 
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6 

^8 

9 

10 
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Day 
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m.    a. 

0    45 

169 

0    58 

170 

1    11 

171 

1    24 

172 

1    87 

178 

1    60 

174 

a     8 

175 

MnF*^^  obMTvaftionfl  taken  near  London  during  forty-lbzea  yeanii  th*  ftveraeeday  tempeeatore  of  tbe  week  is  72  9°;  and  Its  night  temperatoze 
49.0'.    Xha  gxeateat  heat  was  93^  on  the  19th,  1846 ;  and  tbe  lowwt  eold  80°,  on  the  90Ui,  1865.    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  waa  0.72  ineh. 


HEATING. 

HE  articles  which  have  lately  appeared  on 
this  subject  have  been  particularly  intereet- 
ing.  We  have  had  the  science  and  practice 
of  the  matter  by  contributors  competent  to 
deal  with  the  subject;  but  the  very  di- 
verf^ence  of  the  views  put  forth  only  proves 
that  a  standard  of  perfection  is  not  yet 
reached.  Heating  is  a  vital  point  in  garden- 
ing, and  every  line  treating  on  the  subject 
is  sure  to  be  read  carefully.  Messrs.  Abbey 
and  Kinnear  have  given  exhaustive  treatises  of  much 
value,  *'A  Bambling  C.E."  a  lucid  and  readable  theo- 
retical essay,  and  the  veteran  Mr.  Bobson  some  hard- 
headed  practice.  I  feel  it  somewhat  presumptuous  to 
enter  the  Lists  of  '*  heaters,"  and  I  approach  the  field 
with  great  diffidence,  and  would  not  approach  it  at  all 
if  the  matter  had  not  been  left  in  a  state  calculated  to 
perplex  many  whose  sole  guidance  is  the  columns  of  this 
Journal,  who  want  to  heat  but  cannot  decide  by  the 
«*  differences  of  doctors  "  that  bewilder.  First,  the  mind 
is  made  up  to  have  a  saddle  l^er,  and  anon  confidence 
is  shaken,  and  the  tubular  idea  is  paramount,  but  only 
in  torn  to  be  put  aside,  waiting  for  something  on  which 
all  are  agreed  is  *'  the  best." 

From  time  to  time  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  work 
saddle  and  tubular,  conical  and  spiral  boilers,  and  all 
gaccessfully,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  there 
really  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  merits  of 
one  boiler  and  another  as  sometimes  appears  on  paper. 
A  great  deal  more  depends  on  the  setting  and  manage- 
ment than  can  easily  be  shown  in  writing.  The  goal  to 
be  attained  is  to  extract  heat  from  fuel,  and  diffuse  it  in 
a  g^ven  structure  with  a  minimum  of  waste,  guarding 
against — as  Mr.  B.  Fish  used  to  quaintly  put  it — Cheating 
the  external  atmosphere.  As  much  heat  is  frequently 
wasted  in  the  stokehole  and  by  the  chimney  top  as  would 
warm  another  house  of  the  size  of  that  the  boiler  is  heat- 
ing, and  this  with  all  boilers,  unless  special  care  is  taken 
in  setting  and  economising  the  elements  of  combustion. 
The  limekiln  system  of  heating  appears  on  the  face  of 
it  to  be  the  most  economical  of  all  modes,  as  heat  is  not 
only  extracted  from  coal,  but  by  it  from  stone  also.  I 
carefully  examined  the  apparatus  at  Manchester,  where 
it  certainly  worked  admirably,  and  for  extensive  estab- 
lishments I  must  confess  to  being  favourably  impressed 
■with  the  system.  For  small  and  medium-sized  places, 
however,  I  have  an  idea  that  the  plan  cannot  be  so 
advantageous;  the  body  of  fire  required  to  reduce  the 
stone  involving  more  coal  than  is  demanded  by  the  old 
system.  Some  experience  of  the  adaptability  of  this 
mode  to  places  of  limited  extent  seems  to  be  required. 

In  point  of  economy  I  weU  know  which  mode  of 
heating  carries  the  palm  when  applied  to  small  iso- 
lated structures,  and  that  is  the  Arnott  stove.  It  is  so 
simply  because  all,  or  within  a  modicum  of  all,  the  heat 
of  the  fuel  is  diffused  in  the  house,  very  little  indeed 
finding  its  way  out  of  the  chimney.    This  is  dear  from  the 
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fact  that  the  stove  may  be  kept  hot  while  the  smoke  pipe 
above  it  is  comparatively  cool.  These  stoves,  however, 
will  not  become  general,  as  the  notions  that  they  produce 
dirt  and  dust  and  a  parching  heat  from  their  surfaces  are 
not  easily  dissipated.  The  simple  fact  is  they  can  be 
worked  and  made  to  do  their  duty  in  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory manner  if  the  attendant  takes  an  interest  in  them, 
and  will  do  them  justice  ;  but  this  or  any  other  mode  of 
heating  will  never  succeed  if  any  prejudice  exists  against 
it  in  the  minds  of  stokers  or  managers.  That  may  be 
set  down  as  a  fact.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  drive 
out  cold  than  prejudice.  I  once  expressed  an  opinion  to 
a  visitor  that  if  a  boiler  and  piping  were  connected  with 
the  "  Arnott,"  it  would  be  difficult  to  beat  it  as  an 
effectual  and  economical  heating  medium.  His  reply 
was,  "  Ah,  just  the  same  as  Mr.  Bivers  has."  That  is 
the  first  and  last  word  I  heard  as  to  this  combination 
being  really  in  practice,  but  if  it  is  the  fact  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  is  of  value,  as  a  horticulturist  of  Mr. 
Bivers's  fame  and  experience  would  never  be  content 
with  anything  of  a  doubtful  nature.  Does  this  combina- 
tion exist,  and  with  what  result  ? 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  saddle  and  tubular  boilers 
there  is  no  real  difference  to  quarrel  about  when  both 
have  fair  play.  Despite  "A  Bambling  0.E.*9"  terms, 
divisional  and  non-divisional,  gardeners  will  prefer  the 
old  designations  as  more  truly  descriptive  and  distinctive. 
We  thix^  of  tubulars  as  a  series  of  tubes  united  into  a 
skeleton  form,  and  fed  with  fuel  from  the  highest  point ; 
of  saddles  as  a  body  fed  from  the  lowest  point.  Yet  some 
of  tibe  latter  are  as  truly  divisional  as  are  the  former. 
Ormson's,  Jones's,  Green's,  and  Cannell's  are  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  divisional,  yet  they  are  accepted  as 
saddles;  and  I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  as  in  general 
things  the  truth  is  a  mean  between  two  extremes,  so  in 
these  boilers  the  future  will  recognise  an  apparatus  ful- 
filling their  requirements  as  efficient  heat-diffusors  with 
not  over-dainty  appetites,  and  over  which  *'C.E."  and 
Mr.  Bobson  may  well  shake  hands  without  any  qualms 
of  conscience.  In  fact,  the  most  purely  divisional  boilers 
of  the  day  are  one  a  tubular  and  the  other  a  saddle — viz., 
Dennis's  and  Gannell's,  the  separate  parts  of  each  being 
as  portable  as  bricks,  and  as  easily  piled  into  a  complete 
structure. 

Tubular  and  saddle  boilers,  as  such,  are  frequently  un- 
justly or  hastily  condemned,  and  if  one  of  either  kind 
fails  in  its  duty  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  rail  against 
the  whole  type.  The  only  fair  way  is  to  judge  each 
individually,  and  in  accordance  with  its  own  surround- 
ings. Some  time  ago  I  was  extremely  uneasy  at  the 
working  of  a  saddle  boiler.  It  was  a  regular  glutton  of 
fuel.  It  was  my  duty  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  owner 
of  coal  and  boiler,  with  a  tabulated  account  of  consump- 
tion. Of  course  I  might  have  denounced  all  saddle  boilers, 
and  clamoured  for  a  tubular.  The  boiler  was  examined ; 
it  was  sound,  but  of  the  rudest  description,  and  was  set 
in  such  a  manner  that  only  about  one-eighth,  really  less, 
of  its  surface  was  exposed  to  the  fire,  the  main  volume 
of  heat  gliding  past  it  and  shooting  up  the  chimney. 
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Clearly  that  boiler  had  not  a  fair  iriaL  It  was  reset.  The 
fire  was  made  to  float  over  every  possible  part,  and  at  the 
same  time  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  the  body  of  water. 
The  feed  pipe  was  pat  into  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  it 
was  again  set  going.  The  effect  was  magical.  So  decided 
was  the  improvement  that  another  house  was  attached  for 
growing  Melons,  and  the  boiler  now  heats  three  houses  with 
fully  one-third  less  fuel  than  when  it  heated  two ;  so  that  the 
owner  has  a  Melon  house  heated  for  nothing,  and  is  money  in 
pocket  by  the  improved  setting  of  the  same  old  boiler.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  this  boiler  is  perfect,  well  knowing  that  a 
divisional  saddle  or  a  good  tnbnlar  woidd  efFect  a  still  farther 
saving  of  fad,  bat  it  satisfies,  and  is  cited  as  aa  example  of 
the  advantage  of  careful  over  careless  setting. 

I  will  now  cite  a  case  in  reference  to  a  tubular  boiler,  tend- 
ing to  disprove  the  soundness  of  the  practice  of  condemning 
all  because  one  does  not  work  well.  A  nobleman  in  the  county 
of  Berks  has  recently  put  up  a  range  of  houses,  and  as  it  fell 
to  my  lot  to  be  instrumental  in  supplying  him  with  a  gardener, 
I  felt  some  interest  in  the  place.  The  heating  was  entrusted 
to  and  completed  by  the  builders,  but  is  not  satisfactory  to 
the  gardener  on  account  of  the  heavy  fuel  bills  he  is  compelled 
to  incur.  The  boiler  is  tubular,  and  the  amount  of  coke  and 
the  time  taken  to  get  heat  up  is  certainly  unreasonable ;  and 
whether  an  employer  may  be  satisfied  or  not,  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  good  gardener  would,  as  no  one  likes  to  see  any  useless 
expenditure  in  the  department  for  which  he  is  responsible.  I 
have  lately  had  aa  opportunity  of  seeing  this  boiler,  and  was 
met  at  the  outset  with  **No  more  tubulars  for  me."  An 
examination  told  me  at  a  glance — at  least,  I  believe  it  did — 
where  the  fault  lay.  It  is  by  a  maker  whose  name  is  by  no 
means  obscure,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  is  not  Weebs  or 
Dennis.  My  first  question  was,  **  Can  you  get  the  water  to 
boil  in  the  boiler  ?"  "  Yes,  easily  enough,  but  cannot  get  the 
pipes  hot  under  two  or  three  hours,"  was  the  reply.  It  was  not 
likely  that  he  could,  the  return  pipe  entering  the  boiler  at  the 
top  immediately  under  and  close  to  the  flow.  Now  had  the 
return  pipe  entered  the  boiler  at  the  bottom,  and  the  feed  pipe 
also,  instead  of  at  the  top,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
with  the  circulation,  which  is  now  so  sluggish  and  bad,  and 
instead  of  "no more  tubulars  for  me,"  bis  verdict  would  pro- 
bably have  been,  "  nothing  but  tubulars."  A  year  ago  I  met 
a  precisely  similar  case  in  a  sort  of  rough-and-ready  home- 
made saddle  boiler.  There  was  no  satisfactoxy  circulation. 
The  flow  and  return  pipes  entered  the  boiler  close  together. 
The  pipes  were  taken  out,  and  that  side  of  the  boiler  plated 
over;  it  was  then  pierced  at  top  and  bottom  for  flow  and 
return,  the  feed  being  made  to  enter  the  latter  pipe  close  to 
the  boiler,  and  the  whole  apparatus  has  since  worked  in  the 
most  smooth  and  satisfactory  manner,  not  a  hitch  or  difficulty 
of  any  kind  occurring.  So  it  is,  possibly,  in  numerous  cases ; 
it  is  not  that  the  tubular  or  saddle  type  is  wrong  as  a  system, 
but  that  some  error  in  construction,  or  inferior  setting  inT  par- 
ticular cases,  is  the  real  root  of  the  grievance,  and  the  cause  of 
flm  unjust  and  sweeping  condemnation  of  whatever  class  of 
boiler  is  locally  at  fault. 

But  there  are  boilers  which  set  themselves  as  it  were,  and 
are  free  from  the  cardinal  errors  above  named,  and  these  both 
on  the  saddle  and  tubular  systems.  The  question,  then,  is 
not  so  much  which  affords  most  heat,  as  which  wastes  most 
by  heating  the  air  outside  instead  of  the  hause  inside.  That 
is  the  real  error  to  avoid.  That  is  more  than  anything  else 
the  crucial  point  in  boiler-testing.  It  is  not,  of  course,  of 
such  great  moment  in  gigantic  establishments  as  in  the  far 
greater  number  of  limited  extent.  In  many  detached  structures 
fully  as  much  heat  is  lost  as  utilised — ^that  is,  one  half  is 
wasted  to  supply  the  other.  One  of  the  snuggest  modes  I 
have  seen  of  heating  a  little  house  was  by  a  conical  boiler  fed 
at  the  side  near  the  top  by  a  conducting  tunnel  from  the  out- 
side, the  boiler  being  inside,  and  forming  the  basis  of  a  hot- 
bed for  propagating.  A  boiler  like  that  gets  the  vertical  heat 
of  the  fire,  and  is  powerful.  A  spiral  boiler — a  simple  coiled 
pipe,  corkscrew  fashion,  is  a  first-rate  generator  of  heat,  well 
adapted  for  little  places,  and  possibly  great  ones  too,  but  of 
the  latter  1  cannot  speak  practically.  There  is,  I  believe,  a 
boiler  on  this  principle  now  in  repute,  but  of  it  I  have  no 
experience,  having  only  **  read  about  it." 

I  am  treating  this  matter  without  prejudice,  simply  giving 

a  detail  of  experience  and  observatioii ;  but  some  may  say, 

"  After  all,  which  would  you  choose,  to  which  plan  would  you 

give  a  favourable  verdict,  tubular  or  saddle  ?  "    This  resolves 

tself  into  the  question  of  the  scientific  **  BiMBUNo  C.£."  or 


the  practical  Mr.  Bobson.  Well,  I  would  take  a  slice  off  both, 
and  should  look  out  for  a  divisional  saddle  that  would  heat 
quickly,  that  would  conserve  the  fire  around  itself,  and  trans- 
mit the  maximum  amount  of  the  heat  generated  where  it  was 
wanted — ^indoors,  and  not  waste  it  outdoors.  I  would  choose 
this  mainly  because  it  would  bum  anything  burnable.  Tubu- 
lars have  done,  are  doing,  and  will  do  their  work  splendidly, 
providing  proper  food  is  always  at  hand.  They  are  more 
dainty  than  the  saddles.  They  are  the  thoroughbred  racers  oi 
heating,  Uie  saddles  being  the  cart  horses.  But  between  these 
two  are  useful  hybrids,  swift,  powerful,  and  hardy,  that  will 
"  eat  anything."  I  have  often  felt  the  inconvenience  of  being 
without  coke,  and  found  coal  an  indifferent  substitute  for 
worldng  a  first-rate  tubular.  I  have  seen  damage  result  from 
the  same  cause ;  of  course,  no  fault  of  the  boiler,  whidi  had 
only  got  into  a  wrong  locality  where  coke  ran  short,  and  was 
far  to  fetch.  In  such  a  place  of  famine  to  the  tubular  the 
saddle  would  have  Uved  and  luxuriated.  It  is  on  safety  and 
certainty,  therefore,  that  I  prefer  the  saddle  type,  and  would 
seek  celerity  and  economy  by  having  it  divisional. 

I  hope  none  will  find  fault  with  me  for  so  deciding  and 
giving  the  honest  reasons  guiding  to  the  verdict,  at  any  rate 
without  advancing  more  powerful  reasons,  and  as  free  from 
bias  and  prejadice  as  those  which  prompted  the  little  gossip 
here  penned.  I  should  like  to  give  some  experience  as  to 
tacking  on  to  the  water-heating  a  flue,  for  I  do  not  despise 
a  flue,  but  my  paper  has  run  to  such  an  inordinate  length 
that  it  must  be  postponed. — W. 


SOMETHING  LIKE  A  "CLOTH  OF  GOLD.'' 

A  coBHESPONDSNT  in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  has  alluded 
to  the  beauty  of  this  yellow  Bose,  and  I  have  myself  spoken  of 
the  "  baby  "  one  which  is  on  the  wall  of  my  vicarage.  It  is  a 
very  fine  baby,  only  three  years  old,  and  has  now  run  up  some 
16  or  18  feet,  and  has  had  on  it  this  season  between  fifty  and 
sixty  flowers.  Some  are  yet  to  open,  but  many  of  those  I  have 
cut  have  been  grand  indeed.  I  have  always  maintained  that 
it  is  the  finest  of  all  yellow  Boses.  Its  grandly  robust  footstalk 
which  holds  the  flower  erect  gives  it  a  superiority  to  Mar^cfaal 
Niel,  which  the  latter*s  deeper  colour  and  finer  blooming  qua- 
lities do  not  to  my  mind  compensate  for.  There  are  severa) 
Mar6ohals  on  the  walls  of  cottages  in  this  and  the  neighbounng 
parish,  but  looking  at  the  trees  from  a  little  distance  you  aze 
led  to  imagine  that  they  are  covered  with  decaying  flowers. 
It  droops  its  head  so  much,  and  displays  the  outer  petals, 
which  decay  before  even  the  flower  commences  to  open.  WeU, 
my  baby  is  one  of  which  I  am  veiy  proud;  but  there  is  a 
plant  of  it  on  a  house  in  my  parish  which  puts  it  so  com- 
pletely in  the  shade  tiiat  I  cannot  forbear  giving  you  some 
account  of  it. 

**  The  Ashes  "  is  the  name  of  a  very  pretty  villa  dose  to  tbe 
common  of  Hothfield,  but  in  the  parish  of  Westwell,  inhabited 
by  two  elderly  ladies,  one  of  whom  especially  has  delighted  in 
making  tlie  place  and  filling  the  garden  and  shrubberies  with 
the  choicest  fiowers  and  shrubs.     The  Misses  Whittle  were 
friends  of  our  departed  friend  the  Bev.  Joshua  Dix,  and  by  hia 
kindness  many  choice  things  found  their  way  here.    The  place 
is  quite  a  little  gem,  and  the  Boses  are  especially  its  glory. 
The  soil  is  naturally  too  light  for  them,  and  but  for  our  staan^ 
friend  the  Manetti  they  would  not  have  succeeded  so  weD. 
Against  the  front  of  the  house  facing  westerly  is  the  plant  of 
Cloth  of  Gold  to  which  I  allude,  covering  completely  one- 
half  of  the  hbuse.    It  has  two  large  main  stems,  and  is  dth^ 
on  its  own  roots  or  budded  very  low^I  measured  the  otber 
day  one  of  these  stems,  it  was  nearly  10  inches  in  cirenin- 
ferenoe — and  the  foliage  is  very  grand.    It  has  almost  grown 
too  large  for  the  place,  and  last  year  it  was  veiy  much  eat  back 
and  cut  out,  and  as  a  consequence  there  are  not  so  many 
blooms  on  it  as  I  have  sometimes  seen,  when  hundreds  of 
flowers  were  in  all  stages  on  it.    T<his  year  there  are  nearly  a 
hundred,  and  from  the  character  of  the  year  I  am  sore  it 
would  have  equalled  any  of  its  former  feats  in  blooming.     It 
does  not  seem  that  Cloth  of  Gold  is  particular  as  to  aspect. 
Mine  is  planted  on  a  south  wall,  and  it  has  grown  also  on  the 
east  side,  in  both  aspects  blooming  abtmdantly,  while,  aa  I 
have  said,  that  at  The  Ashes  is  on  a  westerly  one.    There  baa 
been  nothing  that  I  know  of  particular  in  the  treatment  of  it ; 
certainly  not  in  my  case.     The  stock  has  pushed  its  zoote 
under  the  walk,  and  has  had  no  **  turtle  soup  "  to  feed  on. 
May  it  not  be,  then,  that  if  persons  who  complain  that  Ihey 
cannot  get  it  to  flower  were  to  leave  it  alone  and  not  tonch. 
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it  with  the  kojife,  it  might  do  aa  well  aa  Miss  Whittle's  or  my 
own  amaUer  ooe  ? 

Afl  I  am  writiog  on  the  snbjeet  of  yellow  climbing  Rmos,  I 
woold  again  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  B6ye  d'Or,  which  ifor 
coTezing  a  wall  with  beanty  of  foliage  and  flower  is,  I  thinli, 
nneqnaUed.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  one  on  the  east 
wall  of  my  house  which  is  a  perfect  picture.  It  was  planted 
there  three  years  ago.  It  is  now  22  feet  high,  covered  with 
dense  foliage  frpm  the  ground,  and  fall  of  bloom.  I  counted 
on  one  brtmch  a  yard  long  sixteen  blooms.  In  richness  of 
colour  it  far  exceeds  Solfaterre,  and  is  equally  free  in  blooming. 
In  speaking  of  it  in  laudatoiy  terms  to  Mr.  George  Paul  he 
quite  agreed  with  me,  and  caUed  it,  not  inaptly,  a  climbing 
Madame  Falcot.  I  would  recommend  anyone  who  wishes  to 
have  a  wall  rapidly  and  well  covered  with  a  very  beautiful  Bose 
to  plant  it.— P.,  DeaL 


NOTES  ON  FBOST  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

LiKB  many  other  terms  in  eveiyday  use,  there  seems  to  be 
more  than  one  meaning  attached  to  the  word  frost.    The  scien- 
tific man,  putting  his  thennometer  outside  on  his  window-ledge, 
notes  the  figure  to  which  the  mercury  has  descended  during  tibe 
preceding  night,  and  if  it  has  gone  as  low  as  or  lower  than  32"* 
he  books  it  accordingly,  regardless  of  what  other  tokens  there 
may  be  in  a  more  natural  way,  aa  the  stifiening  of  wet  cloths, 
or  of  herbage  of  any  kind,  as  wdl  as  now  and  then  congealing 
water.    The  philosopher  pays  little  heed  to  Uiese;  his  instru- 
ments are  his  guides,  and  by  them  his  idea  of  heat  and  cold 
18  regulated.    On  the  other  hand,  the  country  labourer  look- 
ing out  on  a  summer  morning  and  seeing  a  veiy  heavy  dew 
shining  white,  almost  glistening  with  the  rising  sun,  and  feel- 
ing the  air  more  chilly  than  it  was  at  mid-day  the  day  before, 
Ciounees  it  a  frost,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  anything 
been  stiffened  by  it ;  and  his  observation,  like  that  of  the 
man  of  science,  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  matter. 
Frost,  to  deserve  the  name,  should  be  sufficiently  intense  to 
stiffen  or  solidify  objects  moistened  by  water  or  other  liquids 
of  a  like  kind,  or  it  may  be  inert  substances  charged  with 
water  or  other  liquids  not  of  a  nature  difficult  to  congeal. 
There  are  circumstances  under  which  frost  shows  itaelf  more 
eonspieuously  than  in  others.    Generally  speaking,  inert  non- 
oondncting  substances,  as  wet  straw,  litter,  leaves,  eloths, 
inatting,  boarding,  and  the  like,  show  signs  of  frost  when  none 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  naked  ground,  and  still  less  on  water. 
Winds  may  either  modify  or  intensify  the  cold,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  elevation  has  also  a  great  effect.    All 
these  considerations,  acting  together  or  in  piot,  may  be  taken 
aa  so  many  fixed  laws  bearing  on  the  subject ;  but  then  there 
are  exceptions,  or  it  may  be  exemptions,  of  a  kind  more  diffi- 
oolt  to  explain,  in  whieh  frost  exhibits  a  sort  of  eiH^dous- 
nasfl  in  attacking  certain  things  and  certain  places,  while 
others  that  appear  to  be  equally  exposed  escape.    Eveiy  season 
presents  such  freaks,  and  the  reasons  given  to  account  for 
them  are  often  as  capricious  as  the  attack.    The  young  shoots 
of  a  coppice  may  be  all  cut  by  frost  in  a  certain  line  running 
through  a  wood  of  several  acres,  while  right  and  left  of  that 
line  no  damage  may  be  done,  or  the  line  may  have  escaped 
while  the  reet  is  cut.    The  notion  has  been  that  a  current  of  air 
blowing  through  in  the  direction  indicated  may  either  have 
saved  them  or  been  the  cause  of  the  damage,  just  as  the  wind 
was  cold  or  otherwise;  but  this  is  not  always  a  just  con- 
olnsion,  for  I  have  known  a  frosted  belt,  of  say  60  yards  wide, 
ranniog  through  a  wood  at  a  time  when  the  wind  was  at  right 
angles  to  it ;  and,  moreover,  we  sometimes  see  the  lower  twigs 
of  the  shoots  damaged  by  frost,  and  the  top  ones  escape,  even 
in  coppices  not  10  feet  high.    I  will  now  pass  on  to  notify  the 
effects  of  frosts  on  the  more  important  hortioultural  objects 
we  are  interested  in. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  May,  1874,  has  presented  us  with  a  greater 
nnmber  of  frosty  days  than  any  previous  May  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Frosts  quite  as  riiarp  and  quite  as  late  have 
occurred  before,  but  I  have  no  record  during  the  above  time  of 
aa  many  as  eight  decidedly  frosfy  morxungs,  and  ^Ye  more 
that  nearly  approached  being  so,  or  wluch  showed  frost  at 
some  part  a  ver^  short  distance  firom  the  place  of  observation. 
The  past  month  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  being  an 
extraordinary  one  in  that  respect.  Well,  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  To  this  inquiry  verj  conflicting  answers  will  be  given, 
and  I  expect  frost  will  be  charged  with  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  bushels  of  fruit  of  all  kinds,  as  well  aa  damage 
to  Peas,  Potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  and  I  do  not  know 


how  much  injury  to  the  grass  crop  and  check  to  the  growth 
of  trees,  shrubs,  Ao.  I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  frost 
does  no  harm,  it  would  be  simply  absurd  to  do  so ;  but  I 
sometimes, think  that  other  causes  have  been  at  work  as  well. 
The  remark  of  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  one  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  many  thousands  of  bushels  of  fruit  to 
market  every  year  for  nearly  half  a  century,  has  more  weight 
in  it  than  some  would  suppose.  He  says  he  "  does  not  care 
very  much  for  a  frost*  but  he  is  afraid  of  a  fever.'*  In  other 
words,  he  does  not  think  the  frost  does  so  much  harm  if  it  is 
not  quickly  followed  by  a  bright  sun ;  and  what  I  have  noticed 
of  the  effects  of  frost  the  past  season  justifies  the  opinion  of 
my  venerable  hiend,  whose  years  of  observation  (not  me- 
chanical but  natural)  entitle  him  to  respect.  Certainly  there 
were  one  or  two  of  the  sharpest  frosts  we  had  the  past  May 
which  confirms  the  belief  that  the  "  fever,"  or  tbe  bright  sun,  ia 
the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded.    One  of  the  cases  was  as  follows : — 

The  evening  of  May  9fch,  showing  every  appearance  of  frost, 
I  placed  a  basin  of  water  out  of  doors  on  a  grass  plat  near  my 
cottage,  and  in  the  morning,  about  5  a.m.,  the  water  was  so 
hard  frozen  aa  to  allow  the  basin  to  be  turned  upside  down 
without  any  coming  out,  in  fact  the  ice  was  thicker  than  the 
oldest-fashioned  pennies.  Now,  on  a  south  border,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  200  yards,  were  some  Potatoes  growing, 
also  some  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  that  had  just  made  Uieir  ap- 
pearance above  ground,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  frost  so  severe 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  crops  would  have  led 
to  the  expectation  that  both  would  be  injured  if  not  destroyed ; 
yet  such  was  not  the  case,  for  neither  of  them  appeared 
injured,  althouQ^  the  Sidney  Beans  certainly  looked  yellow, 
and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  much  of  a  crop,  yet  I  attribute 
that  to  the  prolonged  cold  weather  rather  than  to  this  particular 
frost ;  but  what  saved  them  and  the  Potatoes  from  the  "  fever  " 
alluded  to  waa  some  high  trees  to  the  east,  which  checked  the 
action  of  the  sun  untU  the  frost  had  graidnally  disappeared* 
The  Potatoes  look  as  well  as  need  be ;  but  the  Kidney  Beans, 
from  the  long  period  of  cold  weather  we  had,  were  starved, 
and  will  not  be  worth  much ;  but  it  is  certain  the  frost  did  not 
kill  them,  although  I  find  it  is  blamed  for  injuring  crops  of  a 
more  hardy  kind.  Peaa  in  an  advanced  state  have  been, 
seriously  damaged,  and  more  than  one  field  near  here  so 
badly  cut  that  it  waa  contemplated  to  plough  them  up,  and 
that  about  the  time  they  were  coming  into  flower,  but  some 
delay  taking  place  they  have  recovered  wonderfully,  Clover 
has  also  been  injured,  but  not  more  than  has  been  the  case  in 
former  years  ;  but  I  do  not  hear  of  anyone  remembering  the 
Peas  suffering  so  much  before.  Potatoes,  of  course,  have 
suffered  in  places,  but  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  young  growth 
of  the  coppice  pbmtatum,  the  attacks  have  been  capricious,  and 
difficult  to  aoooont  for,  elevation  and  open  exposure  not  always 
affording  a  reason  for  the  attack.  I  am  not  sure,  after  all, 
that  the  damage  from,  frost  is  greater  than  in  average  years. 
In  general  the  gronnd  was  dry,  and  although  one  or  two  morn- 
ings were  bright  and  promising,  all  the  frosty  mornings  were 
not  so,  and  if  I  venturisd  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  frost  and  that  caused  by  the  prolonged  cold 
weather,  I  should  be  inclined  to  blame  the  latter  the  most. 

Into  Uie  effect  of  the  frost  on  the  fruit  crop  I  do  not  intend 
at  present  to  enter,  aa  the  accounts  are  so  conflicting  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  any  approach  to  a  just  opinion.  As  regards 
other  crops  I  attribute  the  evil  as  much  to  the  cold  dull  weather 
aa  to  the  frosts.  A  glance  at  the  character  of  the  season 
reveals  a  somewhat  singular  state  of  things.  The  weather  in 
the  early  part  of  April  was  not  remarkable,  but  during  the 
latter  hiif  of  the  month  was  very  fine,  warm,  and  dry,  hurry- 
ing on  vegetation  and  fordng  out  the  fruit  blossom  with  more 
rapidity  &an  waa  consistent  with  the  due  setting  of  the  fruit ; 
but  a  change  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  when 
cold  weather  set  in,  which  with  frequent  frosts  continued  up  to 
the  21st  of  May,  after  which  fine  weather  again  set  in,  the 
transition  being  rapid  rather  than  gradual ;  and  the  last  ten 
days  in  May  and  the  first  week  in  June  have  been  as  remark- 
able for  thor  warmth  as  the  preceding  period  was  for  cold. 

One  especial  feature  in  the  weather  this  year  must  be  noticed ; 
it  has  been  an  unusually  dry  winter  and  spring,  for  I  find  the 
rainfall  of  the  six  months,  from  December  1st,  1873,  to 
May  Slat  of  the  present  year,  has  been  slightly  under  7  inches, 
which  ia  less  thui  in  any  other  similar  period  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  excepting  uiat  ending  May,  1868,  while  in  many 
seasons  there  falls  double  that  quantity.  One  good  effect  of 
the  absence  of  rain  ia  the  condition  the  ground  is  in ;  in  most 
places  the  stiff  adhesive  day  lands  work  mellow  andpleaaantiy, 
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and  are,  oonseqnently,  enitable  for  the  roolB  of  plants  to 
run  in.  I  should  think,  too,  there  never  was  a  better  season 
for  the  bedding-ont  gardener  than  the  present,  for  the  oold 
nngenial  weather  np  to  May  22nd  did  away  with  all  idea 
there  might  be  of  beginning  before  that  time ;  and  it  most  be 
oonfessed  when  there  is  mnoh  to  do  the  temptation  to  begin 
earlier  is  very  great ;  but  this  season  it  oonld  not  be  done,  and 
as  warm  fine  weather  set  in  so  soon  after  the  time  mentioned, 
and  the  ground  was  in  good  order  (I  allude  to  soils  whioii  are 
usually  stiff)  the  after-progress  may  be  expected  to  be  good, 
and  may  possibly  be  as  early  as  UBual.  Bat,  as  this  may  be 
adverted  to  hereafter,  I  need  not  allude  to  it  further  here  than 
to  say  that  notwithstanding  the  general  character  of  the  winter 
for  mildness,  Calceolarias  andGazanias  that  had  withstood  the 
previous  two  winters  out  of  doors  succumbed  in  the  past  one 
in  February. — J.  Bobson. 


STOCKS  FOR  SPBING  AND  EABLY  SUMMER. 

No.  2. 

Another  strain  of  Stocks,  in  being  more  dwarf  than  the 
Lothians,  are  most  useful  for  particular  purposes  of  decora- 
tion in  the  late  spring  months,  and  this  is  the  class  known  as 
Intermediates.  They  have  the  same  decided  colours,  but  do 
not  possess  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  Lothians.  They  are 
grown  in  immense  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  for 
window-garden  decoration  amongst  the  urban  population. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  now  possibly  pouring  into  Govent 
Garden  by  thousands.  They  are  great  favourites,  and  de- 
servedly so,  and  when  fairly  well  grown  cannot  fail  to  attract. 
Sown  early  in  July,  potted  early  and  firmly,  grown-on  sturdy, 
and  wintered  in  pits  near  the  glass,  they  turn  out  in  good  con- 
dition for  spring  work. 

Ordinary  Ten-week  Stocks  sown  at  the  end  of  July,  and 
treated  similarly  to  the  Intermediates,  flower  finely  in  spring ; 
but  the  only  advantage,  if  it  is  an  advantage,  they  give  is  in 
variety  of  colour.  I  cannot  imagine  why  the  growers  of  seed 
will  persist  in  splitting  up  colours  into  such  an  interminaUe 
number  of  shades,  unless  it  is  to  humiliate  English  lexico- 
graphers, it  being  simply  impossible  in  our  vulgar  tongue, 
elastic  as  it  is,  to  find  anything  like  a  corresponding  deserip- 
tive  nomenclature  to  faithfully  represent  them.  The  dirty, 
dingy,  miserable  mixtures  in  colour  bring  Stocks  into  disre- 
pute. Perhaps  these  remarks  may  reach  some  of  the  ooi^- 
sental  Stock-seed  growers,  and  I  would  respectfully  inform 
them  that,  if  English  growers  tolerate  the  mongrels,  they  do 
not  admire  them.  True,  they  bn^  them  because  they  can 
hardly  help  it,  but  not  without  grumbling.  Perhaps  the  best 
cure  is  to  grow  seed  at  home.  It  would  pay  well,  and,  with 
good  culture  and  management,  would  be  as  good  as  the  foreign 
supply. 

A  word  as  to  saving  seed  of  any  choice  variety.  The  old  notion 
of  growing  by  the  side  of  doubles  is  an  empty  one.  The  right 
plan  is  to  give  high  cultivation  and  ripen  in  a  sunny  aspect  with 
a  high  temperature,  taking  off  the  upper  weak  portion  of  the 
spike,  leaving  only  the  fine  pods  to  ripen.  If  to  this  culture 
be  added  the  special  care  of  selecting  only  those  flowers  with 
more  than  the  normal  number  of  petals,  as  fives,  sixes, 
■evens,  &c.,  then  we  are  on  the  direct  highway  to  a  double 
progeny.  1  never  but  once  was  disappointed  by  this  plan  of 
■election.  I  sived  from  marked  blooms  of  a  particularly  good 
kind  a  small  quantity  of  seed.  Half  of  it  was  sown,  and  every 
flower  came  double ;  the  following  year  the  other  portion  was 
sown  with  the  same  result.  It  was  not  disappointment  from 
lack  of  doubles,  but  by  losing  the  variety.  It  was  literally  a 
"  doable  disappointment.*' 

I  should  add  that  in  potting  Stocks,  have  a  care  that  the 
pots  are  dean-washed.  A  dirty  pot  should  never  be  used  for 
anything ;  but  I  know  in  many  places,  owing  to  the  press  of 
work,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  wash  every  pot  before  using 
it.  It  is  easy  to  put  a  Stock  into  a  dirty  pot,  but  next  to  im- 
possible to  turn  it  out  without  tearing  away  all  the  best  roots. 
Hardly  anything  clings  to  the  sides  of  a  dirty  pot  like  the 
small  fibres  of  the  Stock,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  all  previous 
labour  being  thrown  away  by  neglecting  to  attend  to  this  one 
■imple  yet  idl-important  point  in  management. 

But,  pots  or  no  pots.  Stocks,  Bromptons  and  Lothians, 
should  be  had.  T|iey  are  amongst  the  things  laying  claim  to 
the  title  of  everybody's  flowers,  and  should  be  seen  in  some 
part  of  every  garden.  That  title  is  an  honourable  one.  Let 
the  few  have  idl  the  enjoyment  they  can  wish  for,  but  he  who 
adds  to  the  wholesome  pleasure  of  the  many  does  a  work  of 


which  he  need  never  be  ashamed.  If  a  flourishing  nobility 
is  a  nation's  stay,  may  it  ever  flourish ;  the  happiness  and  con- 
tent of  humbler  homes  is  a  nation's  strength.— J.  Wbight. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

JuNX  17th. 

Fbuit  GoMMiTTXE. — A.  Smce,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  Garter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holbom,  sent  examples  of  Mao- 
lean's  Little  Gem,  and  Carter's  Extra  Early  Premiam  Gem ;  as 
exhibited,  the  last  named  is  longer  nodded  and  more  prolific  than 
the  other.  Mr.  Bennett.  The  Garaens,  Hatfield,  sent  examples 
of  Bloxholm  Hall  Scarlet-flesh  Melon ;  the  same  variety  was 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford.  That  from  Mr. 
Douglas  was  the  better  flavoured,  but  neither  was  worthy  of  a 
certificate.  A  white-fleshed  variety,  Lady  Isabel  Oecil,  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  The  Gardens,  Borghley,  Stamford ;  it  was 
of  fair  flavour,  but  inferior  to  other  white-fleshed  sorts. 

Strawberry  Brown's  Wonder  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Lee,  of 
Hamamersmith,  to  show  its  wonderfully  prolific  character ;  the 
plant  was  taken  from  the  open  ground,  and  was  loaded  with 
fruit.    The  Committee  asked  to  see  it  when  ripe. 

A  seedling  Black  Grape  with  round  berries,  named  Bossian 
Emperor,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  It  in  some  respects  re- 
sembles Espiran,  but  is  much  inferior  to  many  other  Grapes  at 
present  in  cultivation. 

Flobai.  ComnTTEB.^Mr.  J.  Eraser  in  the  chair.  The  plants 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  this  occasion  were  very  few, 
nearly  all  novelties  that  were  in  flower  having  been  brought 
forward  at  the  recent  shows.  Messrs.  Yeitoh,  of  Chelsea,  sent 
Imperial  Dwarf  Carnation  with  self  scarlet  flowers,  and  of 
exceedingly  dwarf  habit,  and  on  that  account  very  desirable. 
This  is  a  class  of  plants  which,  from  the  great  demand  for  the 
flowers  in  the  maraet  and  the  prices  which  they  command,  is 
evidently  in  great  favour,  and,  indeed,  they  are  viduable  deeoia- 
tive  plants  at  this  season,  and  fragrant  as  well.  The  great  fault 
of  most  of  them  is  their  spindling  habit,  requiring  the  use  of 
sticks ;  the  great  merit  of  this  variety,  that  sticks  would  not  be 
required,  or  only  very  short  ones,  if  planted  in  a  bed.  A  flrst- 
class  oertdflcate  was  awarded.  From  the  same  firm  came 
Lilium  purpureum,  white  dotted  with  dark  crimson.  Mr.  G. 
Lldgard,  of  Hammersmith,  had  a  first-class  certificate  for 
LoMlia  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  of  very  conkpaot  habit,  prodne- 
ing  a  profusion  of  "white  flowers.  A  nrst^olass  certifleatewM 
also  awarded  to  Mr.  Chitty,  of  Stamford  Hill»  lor  Ooleus  Dochais 
of  Edinburgh,  with  leaves  coloured  with  Taxious  shades  ot 
magenta  purple  and  dark  crimson,  with  green  or  oream-ooloiiied 
edges.  A  flrst-class  certificate  was  awarded.  Mr.  B.  Dean, 
Efuing,  had  a  commendation  for  his  strain  of  seedling  Pent- 
stemons,  and  he  likewise  exhibited  a  collection  of  cat  An- 
tirrhinums. 

Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  sent  Pescatorea  albo-sanguinea,  white, 
with  a  rose-tinged  lip,  dark  crimson  at  the  base ;  Mr.  B.  P.  Bazr 
a  collection  of  Lilies,  in  oom|>etition  for  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sogden's 

5 rises,  including  several  varieties  of  L.  daoricum,  bolbifenQat 
'hunbergiannm,  and  Martagon.  The  Bev.  G.  Eemp,  Sion 
College,  ahK>  sent  varieties  of  L.  Thunbergianom ;  ana  G.  P> 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Heatherbank,  Wey bridge,  an  unnamed  species  with 
yellow  flowers. 

From  Messrs.  Cripps  &  Son,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  came  Cle- 
matis Delicata,  senu-double,  pale  lilac,  and  Attraction,  a  loose 
flower  not  equal  to  others ;  Messrs.  Downie  &  Co.'s  Silver  Tri- 
color Mrs.  Downie,  very  pretty  and  high-ooloured.  Mr.  Pest- 
ridge,  Boston  Park  Nursery,  Brentford,  contributed  a  collection 
of  Bronze  and  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  G. 
Noble,  nurseryman,  Bagshot,  sent  a  group  of  Sj^insa  palmate, 
whose  pretty  crimson  feathers  are  always  attractive,  thongh  in 
this  case  not  so  much  so  as  usual.  From  Mr.  C.  Lee,  Clevedon, 
came  a  rosy  crimson  sport  of  Beine  Blanche  Bose ;  and  from 
Mrs.  Williams,  38,  Hazlewood  Crescent,  Upper  Westboorae 
Park,  a  nice  basket  of  artificial  Boses,  scented  with  rose  water, 
and  relieved  with  neatly-executed  Ferns.  ^ 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  OF  GBOWING  SPECIMEN 

FUCHSIAS. 

YouB  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  habit  whiehihs 
old  Biccartoni  Fuchsia  assumes  when  grown  out  of  doors  in 
those  situations  where,  through  the  severity  of  the  winters,  it  tf 
compelled  to  assume  a  semi-herbaceous  habit,  dying  down  m 
winter,  and  springing  up  again  in  summer  from  an  annually 
increasing  stool  until  it  attains  the  size  of  a  goodly  bush.  1 
have  often  thought  what  magnificent  specimens  such  P^^** 
would  make,  if  transferred  to  a  pot,  with  their  profusion  of 
flowers ;  but  how  much  more  imposing  would  some  of  our  fins 
cultivated  varieties  appear  grown  in  the  same  way !    ImsguM 
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a  plant  of  a  good  yaiiety  growing  in  a  12-incli  pot,  and  fur- 
nished, perhaps,  with  a  hundred  or  more  nnpinohed  shoots 
"2  or  3  feet  in  length,  and  loaded  with  bloom — a  eirotilar  ball, 
in  fact,  bat  graeefnl,  and  perfectly  free  from  anything  like  that 
trained  formality  which  we  too  often  see  at  exhibitions.  A 
gronp  of  snoh  massiye  specimens  on  an  exhibition  table  woold 
make  the  attenuated  pyramids  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
aoonstomed  to  admire,  to  appear  more  attenuated  still,  and  in 
-a  less  favourable  light.  Not  so  long  ago  I  saw  a  number  of 
specimens  of  the  kind  I  have  described:  they  had  not  been 
grown  for  exhibition,  but  had  simply  been  allowed  to  assume 
the  bush  habit,  because  the  gardener  had  no  time  to  attend  to 
-pinching  and  training ;  but  he  had  succeeded  nevertheless  in 
producing  a  lot  of  plants  for  vase,  drc,  work  in  the  house  such 
«8  one  seldom  sees. 

The  advantages  of  this,  which  may  be  called  the  natural 
i^tem,  are  that  the  plants  can  be  grown  with  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  labour  usually  bestowed  upon  specimens  so-called, 
^ower  better,  and  are  better  suited,  as  a  rule,  for  decorative 
purposes. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  get  up  a  stock  of  such  plants.  Those 
vho  have  Fuchsias  one  year  old  or  more,  have  only  to  cut  them 
down  to  the  pot,  and  they  will  break  away  from  the  bottom  the 
first  year,  perhaps  only  six,  eight,  or  twelve  shoots,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  stool ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  number  may  be 
increased  by  pinching  the  shoots  when  they  are  about  2  inches 
in  height.  This  will  multiply  them  considerably;  but  no 
further  stopping  must  be  done.  Plants  may  be  cut  down  at 
any  time  while  they  have  still  growing  vigour  in  them.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  the  plants  must  be  cut  down  again,  and 
fltored  away  till  spring,  when  they  should  be  partially  shaken 
out,  and  potted  at  once  in  the  pots  that  are  to  last  them  for 
the  season,  as,  when  grown  in  this  way,  any  interruption  of 
"growth  through  "  shifting  on  "  is  not  desirable.  The  size  of  pot' 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  size  of  plant  that  is  wished : 
the  size  of  the  specimen  will  just  be  in  proportion  to  the  root- 
room,  and  the  room  and  light  which  they  receive.  Neat  little 
plants  in  4  and  5-inch  pots  may  be  had,  or  they  may  be  grown 
h  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  proportionate  height,  according  to 
fancy  or  requirement.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  good  rich  soil 
and  liberal  waterings  should  be  given  to  promote  a  vigorous 
f;rowthand  long-continued  bloom. — J.  S.  (in  The  Gardener). 


NOVELTIES  IN   THE    ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

Beoabslokb  eleoans,  Bcne.y  a  new  and  very  rare  plant  of 
unusual  interest,  is  in  flower  in  the  Saooulent  house.  It  has 
the  habit  and  general  appearance  of  a  Stapelia,  to  which  it  is 
allied.  The  stems  are  numerous,  seven  to  nine-angled,  of 
which  the  small  tapering  elevations  close  together  bear  three 
branched  spines.  The  lateral  branches  are  at  right  angles  with 
the  central,  like  the  top  of  a  cross.  The  flower  is  borne  at  the 
base  of  a  young  shoot,  and  would  be  pendulous  but  for  the 
I>ot  on  which  it  rests.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  with  five 
triangular  acute  teeth  curving  outwards.  It  measures  about 
fi  inches  in  length,  and  1^  inch  across  the  mouth,  extreme 
breadth.  The  interior  is  covered  with  papillsB,  minute  at  the 
month,  increasing  in  size  and  number  towards  the  base.  The 
eorona  is  remarkable;  it  consists  of  five  purts,  each  deft 
nearly  to  the  base  into  two  divisions,  tapering  to  a  slender  thread 
^th  a  pear-shaped  termination.  It  was  in  reference  to  these 
that  the  generic  name,  meaning  ten  pins,  was  given.  The  co- 
rolla is  yellowish  white,  and  on  the  inside  has  port-wine-coloured 
spots,  larger  and  more  numerous  towards  the  bottom;  the 
outside  is  covered  with  short  linear  marks  and  dots  of  the 
same  colour  a  few  shades  lighter,  and  more  dull.  It  is  a 
dative  of  Angola  and  southward  to  the  Orange  Biver,  seeming 
to  have  a  wide  range  of  distribution,  and  was  collected  by 
Dr.  Welwitsch  on  the  sandy  coast  of  Loanda,  in  1853.  It  was 
figured  by  M.  Decaisne  (who  received  it  from  M.  Pfersdorf  as 
Stapelia  digitaliflorflO  under  the  above  name.  It  requires  the 
same  cultivation  as  Stapelias,  and  will  do  well  in  a  house  where 
the  lowest  winter  temperature  is  about  55**  F.  It  should  be  on 
a  shelf  near  the  glass.  Here  also  in  flower  are  Ceropegia 
S&ndersoni  and  C.  stapelisaformis,  perhaps  the  most  easily 
cultivated,  curious,  and  showy  of  the  genus,  presenting  also 
the  greatest  contrast  of  form.  The  former  was  introduced  to 
Kew  a  few  years  ago,  and  figured  in  the  *'  Botanical  Magazine  " 
of  1869. 

In  the  Cape  house  are  Orinum  omatum,  a  fine  species  of 
moderate  dimensions,  having  scented  well-formed  flowers ;  the 
beautiful  pink-flowered  Zephyranthes  carinata;  Biohardia  albo- 


maculata,  smaller  than  B.  lethiopiea,  with  much  the  same 
habit,  and  the  addition  of  white  spots  on  the  leaves. 

Of  the  Begonias  in  the  next  house,  B.  Sutherland!  is  in- 
terestmg  from  its  being  a  parent  of  B.  weltoniensis,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  Major  T.  Clarke's  hybrids.  The  other 
parent  was  B.  Dregei.  It  is  curious  that  the  orange  of  the 
one  and  the  white  of  the  other  should  have  produced  a  pink- 
flowered  offspring.  B.  Sutherlandi  is  a  very  elegant  species, 
found  only  in  choice  collections. 

Recently  open  in  the  Orchid  house  are  LsBlia  purpurata, 
Aerides  Lindleyanum,  Oncidium  urophyllum,  with  flowers  re- 
sembling those  of  O.  bifolium,  but  smaller;  0.  Janeirense,  the 
flowers,  of  which  there  are  several,  scarcely  rise  above  the 
numerous  leaves,  forming  a  neat  and  compact  plant;  the 
white  Dendrobium  cretacexmi,  D.  albo-sangnineum,  the  beau- 
tiful D.  crystallinum,  and  D.  Parishi.  The  very  fine  variety  of 
Phfdienopsis  grandiflora,  having  produced  flowers  averaging 
4^  inches  across  for  the  last  six  months,  has  the  last  now 
fading. 

At  the  Rockwork  the  new  Gymnogramma  triangularis  (see 
p.  468  last  week)  is  planted  out  and  growing  freely ;  it  should 
doubtless  be  under  glass  in  winter.  It  is  a  native  of  Van- 
couver's Island  and  southward  to  Ecuador.  Lewisia  rediviva, 
now  producing  its  flowers,  is  a  plant  of  considerable  interest 
and  beauty.  The  individual  Portulaca-like  flowers  are  larger 
tiian  the  plant  itself ;  they  are  pink,  shading  off  to  white  in 
the  centre.  It  is  the  "  Spatlum  "  of  the  Indians  of  North- 
west  America,  and  the  root  is  eaten  by  them  as  a  vegetable. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  tenacity  of  life.  In  the 
**  Botanical  Magazine  "  we  are  told  that  **  The  specimen  from 
which  our  flgure  is  taken  is  one  of  many  which,  when  gathered 
with  a  view  of  being  preserved  for  the  herbarium,  in  British 
Columbia  by  Dr.  Lyall,  R.N.,  of  the  Boundai^  Expedition, 
was  immersed  in  boiling  water  on  account  of  its  well-known 
tenacity  of  life.  More  than  a  year  and  a  half  after,  it  nutwith- 
standing  showed  symptoms  of  vitality,  and  produced  its 
beautiful  flowers  in  great  perfection  in  May  of  the  present 
year  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew."  Aphyllanthes  monspeli- 
ensis  has  pretty  blue  flowers  much  like  those  of  Triteleia  uni- 
flora,  but  smaller  and  of  the  darkest  shade ;  no  one  could  ex- 
pect them  from  so  Rush-like  a  plant.  Ghlorogalum  pomeri- 
dianum»  the  Soap  Plant  of  California,  bears  a  fine  panide 
with  racemose  branches  of  white  flowers.  A  few  plants  of 
Primula  farinosa  have  a  very  attractive  appearanoe.  Soilla 
peru^ana,  var.  Hughii,  here  in  flower,  is  a  variety  almost 
everywhere  doing  duty  for  the  species ;  it  is  often  seen  bearing 
the  two  names.  S.  peruviana  is  rare  in  this  country ;  it  haa 
longer  leaves  than  the  above,  with  a  distinctly  ciliated  margin ; 
the  difference  in  the  inflorescence,  if  an^,  is  slight.  It  has 
been  received  from  the  Continent  as  S.  dharis,  so  that  posses 
sors  of  a  plant  with  that  name  will  probably  find  they  have 
the  true  S.  peruviana.  A  fine  form  of  Iris  lusitanioa  has  the 
erect  segments  a  very  dark  purple,  the  others  have  a  golden 
blotch  with  a  broad  band  of  light  brown. 

In  the  Herbaceous  Ground  in  fiower  are  Eniphofia  caulesoens, 
new,  and  perhaps  not  yet  in  eonunerce.  It  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  W.  Saunders.  The  possession  of  a  stem  distinguishes  it 
from  all  others;  the  leaves  are  glaucous,  with  but  litUe  in- 
clination to  fall  over ;  the  flowers  in  bud  are  red,  fading  to 
pale  yellow  as  they  open.  It  is  ornamental  in  fiower  and 
foliage,  therefore  well  worth  cultivation ;  it  appears  to  be  hardy 
in  sheltered  positions.  Iris  Monnieri  and  I.  ochroleuca  are 
very  fine,  of  erect  habit,  with  dark  green  Icllage.  They  are 
much  alike  except  in  colour ;  the  former  is  a  golden  self, 
and  the  latter  pure  white,  with  a  golden  blotch  on  three  of 
the  segments.  Linaria  maroccana  is  a  new  and  pretty  annual 
with  plum- coloured  fiowers.  It  was  discovered  in  Marocco, 
and  brought  home  by  Dr.  Hooker,  who  says  of  it  in  the 
'* Botanical  Magazine"  that  it  "was  conspicuous  in  one 
district  for  its  abundance  and  brilliant  colour.**  TropsBolum 
polyphyllum  is  densely  covered  with  fiowers ;  it  seems  a  very 
suitable  plant  to  scramble  over  rockwork.  Dianthus  brachy* 
anthus,  a  native  of  Spain,  is  of  much  interest,  and  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  the  trade.  It  is  in  height  about  1^  inch; 
the  branches  are  straggling ;  the  leaves  are  doeely  arranged, 
glaucous,  and  in  size  and  shape  like  those  of  Silene  aoaulis ; 
the  fiowers  are  no  larger  than  those  of  Saponaria  oeymoidee, 
and  almost  identical  in  colour  and  form.  The  Thaliotruma 
are  in  fine  condition.  T.  aquilegifolium,  from  its  white  fila- 
ments, is  the  most  showy  in  fiower;  though  otherwise  dis- 
tinct, it  may  be  known  as  the  only  one  in  cultivation  having 
stalked  carpels.    The  leaves  of  the  different  forms  of  T.  minua 
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appear  to  offer  the  best  snbstitntes  for  Maiden-hair  in  the 
arraDgement  of^boaqnets.  T.  ooUinnmhaa  light  green,  nioely- 
ent  foliage,  and  ia  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  reepeoting  the 
shade  of  oolonr.  T.  macronatnm,  of  darker  hue,  ia  also  good. 
T.  adiantoides  is  reeommended  as  one  of  the  best ;  it  is  per- 
haps a  form  of  T.  minus. 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 

FRUITS. 

Saxitbaoa  flobulbnta.  Nat.  ord,,  Saxifrsgace®.  Litm., 
Beoandria  Digynia. — Flowers  lilao.  '*  This  striking  and  ex- 
tremely local  species  was  first  diacovered  about  the  year  1820 
(in  the  Alps  of  Fenestre)  by  an  English  tourist,  who  forwarded 
specimens  to  Professor  Moretti  of  Pavia.  It  was  rediscovered 
in  the  same  locality-in  the  year  1856,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  found  in  numerous  distinct  habitats.  It  appears  to  be 
tolerably  abundant  at  an  altitude  of  from  7000  to  9000  feet 
within  a  limited  area  of  about  eight  miles  square,  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  watershed  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  between  the 
Col  du  Tenda  and  the  valley  of  the  Tinea  north  of  Nice,  on 
oliff  faces  and  precipitous  ravines  facing  the  north.  Mr.  G. 
Maw,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  specimen  figured,  in- 
forms me  that  it  mostly  grows  in  single  rosettes,  some  of  which 
are  6  or  7  inches  across ;  they  are  generally  found  under  an 
oyerhauging  ledge  protected  from  the  drip  and  direct  rainfall, 
the  rosette  turning  downwards,  and  never  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  plant  was  first  introduced  alive  to  this  country  by  Mr. 
Moggridge.  Its  cultivation  is  extremely  difficult,  from  the  all- 
bnt-impossibility  of  obtaining  well-rooted  plants.  It  is  an 
extremely  shy  bloomer ;  it  probably  lives  to  a  gre^  age  before 
flowering,  after  which  it  dies.  It  seems  entirely  to  fall  under 
pot  culture,  but  Mr.  Maw  informs  me  that  M.  Boissier  has 
snooeeded  in  growing  it  by  wedging  the  rosettes  firmly  into  the 
crevices  of  a  brick  wall  with  a  northern  exposure.  Mr.  Ella- 
oombe  has  found  it  intolerant  of  frost  at  Bitton,  near  Bristol." 
— fBot.  Mag,,  t.  6102.) 

Cbocus  cANOXLLATus.  Nat,  ord,,Jndwiea.  Xinfi.,Triandria 
Monogynia. — Flowers  white.  *'It  is  frequent  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  reaches,  it  is  said,  eastward 
to  Armenia.  In  Greece  it  ascends  to  4000  feet,  and  in  Taurus 
to  the  Alpine  region.  The  curious  reticulated  coats,  with  a 
textore  which  recalls  cocoa-nut  fibre,  especially  in  the  prolonged 
bristle-^ike  fibres  surrounding  the  neck  (similar  to  those  met 
with  in  Albuca  setosa  or  Chlorogalum  pbmeridianum)  distin- 
guish this  species  from  all  the  autumn-flowering  Crocuses. 
Amongst  the  spring-flowering  species  coats  of  this  kind  are  only 
found  in  C.  reticulatus  and  0.  susianus.  The  specimens  figured 
were  received  from  G.  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Boohford,  Essex,  early 
in  November,  1873."— (Zdid.,  L  6103.) 

CatiAivthb  cubculigoides.  NaU  ord,,  OrchidaceeB.  Linn,, 
Gynandria  Monogynia.— Flowers  orange.  "  A  native  of  Ma- 
lacca, Penang,  and  Singapore,  according  to  Lindley,  who  de- 
scribed it  originally  from  specimens  collected  in  the  two  latter 
countries  by  Wallich,  and  who  afterwards  figured  it  in  Uie 
'Botanical  Begister'  from  a  plant  flowered  by  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney.  Lindley  also  gires  Java  as  a  habitat." 
— (IWd.,  U  6104.) 

Gbbvillba  fasciculata.  Nat,  ord.,  ProteacciB.  Linn.,  Te- 
trandria  Monogynia. — Flowers  scarlet  and  yellow.  "  A  native 
of  Western  Australia,  from  King  Gorge's  Sound  to  the  Swan 
Biver.  It  was  discovered  on  the  south-west  shore  of  the  former 
place  in  1829  by  D,  Baxter.  The  specimen  figured  was  from 
a  Swan  Biver  plant,  flowered  by  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  at  Bei- 
gate  in  May,  1872,"— {Ibid.,  t.  6105.) 

Lbssbbtia  pbbennans.  Nat,  ord.,  Leguminos®.  Linn,,  Di- 
adelphia  Decandria. — Flower's  pale  purple.  *'  All  the  species 
of  the  genus  are  natives  of  Southern  Africa.  The  present  one 
occurs  in  grassy  places  on  the  eastern  side,  from  Albany  to  the 
Transvaal.  The  specimen  figured  was  from  a  plant  which 
flowered  in  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  July,  1873." — (Ibid,, 
t.  6106.) 

Chbbbixs. — Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau,  a  variety  which  will 
be  found  well  deserving  of  cultivation  wherever  Cherries  are 
oared  for.  It  is  really  a  tempting-looking  fruit,  the  sample 
represented  from  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  being,  in  fact, 
rather  below  the  actual  size,  in  consequence  of  the  tree  having 
been  recently  root-pruned.  "  It  has  also  the  merit  of  high 
quality,  being  a  delicious  fruit,  and  it  is  both  early  and  an 
abundant  bearer.  We  add  Dr.  Hogg*8  description: — ^Fruit 
large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  compressed  on  the  side,  and  with 
m  faint  suture.    Skin  pale  waxen-yellow  in  the  shade,  suffused 


with  deep  red  next  the  sun.  Stalk  2  inches  long,  with  a  wxy 
small  receptacle.  Flesh  remarkably  tender  and  melting,  as 
much  so  as  in  a  Gean;  very  juicy,  and  with  an  exoelient 
flavour.  The  Bigarreau  Noir  de  Schmidt  was  obligingh  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Bivers,  of-  Sawbridgeworth,  being  one  of  the  xin^s 
which  were  so  finely  cultivated  by  him  last  year.  It,  too,  Ib 
a  veiy  handsome  Cherry  of  the  very  highest  quality.  Biiiit 
large,  bluntly  heart-sh£^ed,  the  stalk  set  in  a  moderate  cavity. 
Skin  dark  shining  blood-red.  Flesh  red,  tender,  juicy,  and  of 
excellent  flavour." — {Florist  and  Pomologist,  3  s.,  vii  121.) 

LiBLiA  VLAKMEA.  Not,  ovd,,  OrchidacesB.  Linn,,  Gynan- 
dria Monandria. — "  Imagine  a  flower  of  Lnlia  cinnabarina  in- 
creased three  times,  with  its  brightest  vermilion ;  give  it  a 
splendid  yellow  lip,  with  an  amethyst-purplish  wavy  anteiior 
lacinia,  and  a  small  white  column  washed  under  the  stigma 
with  purple :  thus  you  have  the  flrst-rank  beauty,  raised  by 
Mr.  Seden  at  the  Boyal  Exotic  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Yeitok. 
Such  is  Professor  Beichenbach*s  word-painting  of  this  strik- 
ingly beautiful  hybrid  Orchid,  which,  on  account  of  its  oa- 
common  and  effective  colouring,  is  one  of  the  most  wsloome 
among  the  new  acquisitions.  It  was  raised  between  Lelia 
cinnabarina  and  L.  Pilcheri,the  former  being  in  all  probabili^ 
the  seed -parent;  and  it  was  awarded  a  botanical  eertifieate 
equivalent  to  one  of  the  flrst-dass,  at  the  Boyal  Botanie 
Society's  Spring  Show  on  the  25th  of  March  last.  The  plant 
is  of  moderate  stature,  and  has  slender  cylindrical  stems, 
each  terminating  in  a  solitaiy,  ligulate,  oblong,  fleshy  leaf. 
The  peduncles  are  terminal,  soipewhat  elongated,  and  bear 
one  or  two  flowera,  possibly  more ;  the  individual  floiran  an 
some  4  inches  across,  with  ligulate  acute  sepals  and  petals  of 
a  brilliant  cinnabar-orange  colour;  while  the  lip,  which  ii 
oblong  and  trifid  in  front,  has  the  yellow  aide-lobes  folded  oTsr 
the  column,  and  the  intermediate  one  rounded,  denticnlata, 
somewhat  crisped,  and  of  a  rich  crimson  hue,  passing  iat» 
crimson  veins  on  the  disk." — {Ibid.,  133.) 


THE   SEASON. 


Ebmt. — On  the  13th  inst.  we  had  a  frost  between  4  and  6  ah. 
of  sufficient  intensity  to  cover  some  glass  lights  in  a  cold  pit 
with  '*  rime  '*  enough  to  make  a  snowball,  a  moat  nnnsaal 
thing  so  late  in  June.  A  thermometer  a  short  distance  off  bad 
not,  however,  fallen  so  low  as  the  freezing  point— J.  Bossoir, 
Linton  Park, 

X^incolnshibb. — ^The  weather  is  very  trying  alike  to  fanaer 
and  gardener.  From  May  I4th  to  June  ISfch,  the  day  ot  writ- 
ing, rain  has  only  fallen  at  this  station  on  four  days,  amoont- 
ing  to  the  exceedingly  slight  total  of  0-26  inch.  Daring  tbii 
time  there  have  only  been  four  really  dull  days,  and  six  half- 
dull  ones,  the  rest  being  bright,  with,  mostly,  brisk  diyisg 
winds  from  N.N.E.  and  N.W.  On  the  11th  inat.  it  blew  agale, 
and  on  the  limestone  roads  the  dust  formed  a  thick  white  oload, 
while  in  the  fens  the  loose  vegetable  mould  filled  the  air, 
forming  a  dense  black  cloud.  Forest  trees  drooped  under  the 
exhaustive  strain,  flowers  lowered,  and  vegetables  and  ozops 
generally  assumed  a  shrivelled  and  unweloome  appearanoa* 
On  the  night  following  the  open  fields  were  white  with  froit» 
but  in  sheltered  gardens  the  thermometer  hardly  dropped  to 
the  freezing  point.  The  day  temperature  has  often  been  ant 
80°  in  the  shade,  twice  reaching  84^ 

Bedded-out  plants  will  not  grow,  and  those  that  are  not  oat 
cannot  be  planted  with  confidence  or  comfort.    Early  Potatoes 
are  ripening  prematurely  and  small ;  Cauliflowers  it  is  diffionlt 
to  prevent  buttoning;  Peas  wiry,  and  of  a  hard  steel  blue 
colour ;  Beans  ditto.    Fortunately  I  sowed  some  in  trenohei, 
and  now  feel  the  advantage.    In  hollows  it  is  easy  to  get  watar 
to  the  roots ;  on  the  levd,  or  above  it,  next  to  impossible  in 
a  period  of  drought.    Much  damage  was  done  to  Apples  and 
other  fruits  by  a  slight  frost  on  the  18th  xdi,,  but  only  in  low 
and  damp  places.    In  places  high  and  dry  fruit  is  plentifal: 
Strawberries  small,  although  soaked  and  mulched ;  Baspberrias, 
although  cool  and  moist  at  the  roots  bv  mulching,  are  maaj 
of  them  mcJformed  and  "  hide-bound  "  by  frost  and  heat,   hk 
the  fields  Wheat  holds  on  bravely,  and  looks  well;  Barley  ii 
beginning  to  fail;  meadows  rather  Ught.    Turnips,  the  fewap 
have  been  devoured  by  the  fly;  the  bulk  cannot  be  sown,  being 
too  dry  and  dusty.  Watercourt es  shallow ;  springs  low;  fanaezs 
frightened;    gardeners  uneasy — ^wearied  with  watering  end 
waiting.    Aphides  are  an  immense  crop.    These  are  my  worst 
enemies ;  the  best  friend  being  an  hydraulic  ram,  keeping  the 
garden  trough  filled.     Wherever  there  is  a  few  ieet  taU  ot 
water  there  a  ram  should  be.    They  are  invaLuabU — Moatint 
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in  working ;  in  attention  almost  eostless,  not  requiring  even 
oil.  If  1  want  to  see  economy,  simplioity,  and  effioienoy  oom- 
bimed  I  look  at  the  water  ram.  It  is  a  " confined  labourer" 
more  than  worthy  of  its  hire.  Get  one  and  respect  it. — 
J.  Wbioht. 

Wiltshire. — ^We  have  had  frost  here  three  mornings  in 
flncoession.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  13th,  the  Potatoes  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  damaged  considerably.  We  are  also 
getting  dried-up  very  fast,  haying  had  no  rain  worth  speaking 
of  since  April  7th.— W.  T.,  LongUat,  Wilts. 


A 

B 


V 


'■^-v.^j-, 


A,  Block. 

B.  Cork. 


O,  OlUB. 

D,  Wator-grooye. 


A  NEW  MODE  OF  GLAZING. 

As  I  nnderstand  the  writer  of  the  artide  in  the  Jonxnal  of 
April  9th,  1874,  p.  287,  the  mode  is  thus— 
But  if  80,  why  not  substi- 
tute a  strip  of  wood  the 
«ntire  length  of  the  bar 
for  the  "blocks?"  It 
would  be  firmer,  less  work, 
and  the  glass  could  be 
wedged  at  any  part ;  or  a 
groove  might  be  out  out 
of  the  solid  bar  with  a 
-**  plough.*'  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  water- 
grooye  is  imsatisfactory 
— ^the  weak  "link"  in 
the  "  chain ! "  In  my  time  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  contend 
with  as  regards  the  insinuating  propensity  of  water  through 
oracks  in  walls,  gutters,  <fi;o.,  and  nothing  I  have  ever  tried  has 
been  equal  to  old  nail  bag.  Putty  and  cement  are  not  "  fit  to 
black  its  shoes" — they  crack;  but  the  strand  out  of  an  old 
nail  bag  saturated  with  white  lead  can  be  caulked-in,  and 
there  it  will  stick,  and  does  not  crack. 

Now,  why  not  substitute  this,  or  something  of  the  nature,  for 
the  cork  ?  It  would  be  elastic  and  watertight ;  and,  put  in  with 
a  flat- pointed  stick,  the  glass  could  be  made  as  tight  as  wished, 
fuid  there  would  be  no  ins  and  outs  for  dirt  to  lodge ;  or  the 
^lasB  might  be  bedded  on  the  strands,  or  flat  felt  made  on 
purpose,  and  the  cork  wedges  nsed. 

This  mode  would  certainly  not  admit  of  removing  the  glass 
and  replacing  it  twice  a-year ;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  this 
""  facility  "  would  prove  practically  worth  anything. — ^V. 

[I  for  one  am  much  obliged  to  "  Y."  for  the  suggestion  of  a 
packing  material  instead  of  either  putty  or  cork,  but  how  far 
the  fibrous  substanoe  of  which  nail  bags  are  made  will  answer 
on  the  score  of  durability  I  hardly  know,  as  I  expect  the  nail 
bags  of  the  present  day  are  different  from  those  of  yore,  which 
were  made  of  hemp,  for  a  great  deal  of  sacking  and  other  pack- 
ing cloth  is  now  made  from  jute,  and  probably  naQ  bags  are 
also  manufactured,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  same  fibre,  wMch  is 
inferior  to  hemp  in  durability.  When  used  in  conjunction 
with  white  lead  it  may  be  durable  enough,  and  the  idea  is  both 
ingenious  and  practicaL  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  sub- 
fitituting  a  contlnuoua  slip  of  wood  ifor  the  blocks  and  wedges, 
for  the  slip  cannot  possibly  be  made  to  fit  so  tightly  to  the 
|>ermanent  portion  of  the  bar  but  that  the  wet  will  find  its  way 
in ;  and  as  it  has  to  be  taken  off  each  time  any  repairs  are 
wanted,  the  unnailing  and  nailing  again  would  soon  destroy 
the  small  piece  of  timber  there  is  to  work  upon,  so  that  I  find 
it  would  not  work  satisfactorily.  The  groove  cut  in  the  bar  by 
plougbing-out  a  place  to  receive  the  glass  is  an  old  affair.  I 
bave  the  remains  of  some  frames  by  me  that  were  made  in  that 
way  before  1849,  when  I  first  became  aoquainted  with  them  ; 
but  as  all  the  glass  had  to  ba  put  in  at  the  bottom,  and  a  little 
putty  was  still  used,  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  push  a 
aquare  up  to  the  top  when  it  became  fixed  lower  down,  so  that 
it  was  of tfn  found  necessary  to  chip  away  a  part  of  the  timber 
that  substituted  the  putty  to  enter  a  square,  and  this  being  fre- 
quently repeated*  the  original  condition  was  much  departed 
from.  A  groove  wide  enough  to  receive  the  cork  wedges  might 
4o  better,  but  then  there  is  the  difficulty  about  wet  driving  in 
at  the  edges,  which  is,  as  your  correspondent  justly  observes, 
the  weak  point  in  the  mode  alluded  to  in  April ;  and  to  remedy 
which  I  asked  the  assistance  of  others  whose  pursuits  enabled 
them  to  offer  suggestions.  To  "  Y."  I  am  much  indebted, 
and  hope  somethhig  will  result  from  the  caulking  material  he 
Tecommends.  The  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  liability  of 
so  many  things  to  shrink  under  the  hot  sun  they  must  endure ; 
and  although  they  may  swell  and  become  watertight  when  rain  ^ 


falls,  they  will  not  always  become  so  immediately  the  first  drops 
fall,  as  we  know  the  best-made  canvas  tent  lets  water  through 
for  a  time,  although  afterwards,  when  the  material  is  thoroughly 
wetted,  it  does  not  do  so,  and  in  this  easel  find  the  eomplidnts 
of  drip  inside  will  be  very  great  for  a  time. 

As  "  Y.'s "  experience  has  brought  him  in  contact  with 
other  matters,  might  I  ask  if  he  knows  of  any  simple  mode  of 
preventing  damp  striking  through  brick  walls  only  9  inches 
thick,  and  that  have  been  plastered  on  the  bricks  inside  ?  Many 
years  ago  I  applied  a  wash  outside  that  was  recommended  in 
ihe  Builder,  but  it  did  no  good,  and  a  coating  with  oil  has  been 
BJnee  tried  without  benefit.  Paint  is  objected  to,  and  plaster 
would  alter  the  design  of  the  building,  and  for  reasons  needless 
to  explain  battening  inside  cannot  be  done.  If  "  Y."  can 
suggest  a  remedy,  he  will  confer  a  benefit  on  many  now 
puzzled  to  rectify  an  error  too  often  made  in  the  building 
trade.  Further  information  on  glazing  without  putty  wUl  also 
be  acceptable,  as  I  am  certain  the  mode  recommended  is 
oapable  of  vast  improvement. — J.  Bobson.] 


CAUSE  OF  FRUIT  CRACKING. 

TouB  notice  of  the  explanation  given  by  an  English  gardener 
to  account  for  the  cracking  of  certain  fruits  and  vegetables, 
should  have  received  attention  before  this,  but  a  press  of 
labour  prevented  it.  The  means  devised  by  you  to  prove  the 
presumed  law  do  not,  in  mv  humble  opinion,  go  far  enough — 
i  e.,  they  constitute  only  half  an  experiment.  Perhaps  my 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  may  be  more  clearly  compre- 
hended by  the  general  reader  if  I  briefly  state  the  law  of  en- 
dosmose  and  exosmose. 

Two  fluids,  separated  by  a  partition  or  diaphragm,  which 
one  liquid  wets  (adheres  to]  more  readily  than  the  other,  are 
thrown  into  currents.  The  liquid  wetting  the  partition  more 
easily,  flows  through  the  more  rapidly,  and  consequently  sends 
the  greater  quantity  tlurough  the  partition,  and  is  called  the 
endosmotic  ourrent,  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  impul- 
sion or  flowing  inward.  The  liquid  wetting  the  partition  lees 
easily  sends  the  less  quantity  through  the  partition,  and  is 
called  the  exosmotic  current,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
expulsion  or  flowing  outward. 

Now,  chemists  have  learned  by  a  series  of  experiments  upon 
various  partitions,  which  liquids,  compared  with  each  other, 
are  endosmotic  and  which  are  exosmotic.  Pure  water  is  en- 
dosmotic compared  with  all  the  juices  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
either  pure  or  diluted  with  more  or  less  water.  "  A  Tomato 
placed  into  a  saucer  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours  "  is  not 
the  manner  in  which  to  perform  the  experiment.  Nature's 
plan  for  cracking  fruits  and  vegetables  is  entirely  different. 
Those  of  us  who  have  closely  watched  the  cracking  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  upon  healthy  parent  stalks,  have  observed  this 
phenomenon  after  a  "  spell  of  wet  weather,"  as  noticed  by  the 
English  gardener. 

By  some  means,  which  I  do  not  profess  to  understand 
thoroughly,  the  juices  become  diluted,  and  extended  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  fruit  or  vegetable,  which  accounts  for  the 
"watery"  taste  so  often  complained  of  when  fruitaand  vege- 
tables ripen  in  very  rainy  weather. 

Now,  if  the  rain  continue,  or  if  it  continue  doudy  for  any 
length  of  time,  by  means  of  which  the  skin  of  the  fruit  or 
vegetable  becomes  covered  with  moisture,  endosmotic  action 
sets  in,  the  skin  is  distended  beyond  its  eapadty,  and  it  oraoks. 
I  have  performed  the  experiment  time  and  again,  by  keeping 
the  ground  surrounding  the  plant  saturated  for  several  days, 
until  the  fruit  or  vegetable  becomes  distended,  as  I  think,  by 
capillary  attraction ;  then  apply  water  to  the  outside,  and  the 
fruit  will  invariably  crack.  Ton  perceive  that  I  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  of  nature  by  saturating  soil  and  air. 

I  have  discovered  that  fruits  with  entire  skins  are  most 
easily  cracked — ^viz.,  Tomatoes,  Grapes,  Plums,  Currants,  &e. 
Those  with  a  hairy  covering  or  furze,  like  the  Gooseberry  and 
Peach,  with  those  having  an  opening  like  the  calyx  of  the  Grab 
Apple,  Apple,  and  Pear,  appear  to  be  provided  with  a  valvular 
arrangement  existing  in  the  hair,  furze,  or  calyx,  by  which  the 
excessive  moisture  escapes.  The  silicious  nature  of  the  skin 
of  a  mature  Apple  entirely  prevents  the  cracking  by  the  means 
that  I  have  briefly  attempted  to  explain,  as  water  does  not 
wet  it.  I  have  frequently  enlarged  Gooseberries  by  suspend- 
ing them  over  water,  and  Apples,  by  washing  with  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  *acid,  without  any  efidenoe 
of  cracking. 

Almost  all  observers  have  seen  Plums  and  Grapes  that  hava 
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faU«D  into  •  Btrefttn,  with  the  akiiiB  bunt,  il  the  fmit  mdhsn 
to  the  pednnde.  I  have  reeogniMd  thii  bnntiiig  by  endosmou 
01  b;  0&pillai7  Bttraclion,  as  the  metna  devised  b;  natnte  by 
whidi  man;  seeds  beoome  aepuated  from  tbeir  perioarp,  so  as 
to  oome  in  oonlact  with  the  aoil  uodei  the  mast  faTonrable 
aooditioDB.  —  S.  B.  HaiOEB,  Prtiident  of  tbt  Ptnrmylvania 
Fnat-Qraictri'  Society. — [Ammean  QardineT't  Monthly.) 


DB.  MOORE'S  NEW  HYBKID  SABBACENIA. 

Ibi  ipeeiss  aeleeted  with  a  view  to  mossitlg  were  S.  Drum- 
mondi  and  S.  flsTs,  the  latter  to  be  the  leed-bearing  pareat, 
aod  the  former  to  snppl;  the  pollen  with  whioh  its  Oowen 
were  to  be  leitilieed.  The  pollen  wa»  applied,  the  usaal  pre- 
oaQtions  being  taken  that  neither  that  of  the  plant  operated 
on,  nor  any  other  (pedes  then  in  flower,  ahonld  aSect  or  i 
feie  with  uie  hoped-for  leaolt,  and  before  thesammer  waa 
Dr.  Hoore  bad  the  gratifloBtioQ  of  gathering  a  ripe  eapiola  of 
seed.  This  was  in  1868,  and  the  following  spring  the  seed  was 
sown  in  pots  well  drained  and  nearly  filled  with  finely  sifted 
heath  moold.  The  seed  was  dusted  over  the  lurfsoe,  and 
merely  covered  with  a  thin  stratiun  of  damp  bog  moss  {f  phag- 
Dom),  a  piece  of  Sat  glass  being  laid  over  thie,  and  the  pot 
placed  in  an  intermediate  or  moderately  warm  hotiee.  In 
about  a  month  or  bo  the  young  plants  began  to  show.  The 
seedlings  showed  a  good  deal  of  liability  to  datop-off  the  follow- 
ing vrinter,  hot  with  those  which  pnlled  thioogh  there  waa  no 
after-diffl unity.  As  far  as  the  foliage,  pitchers,  and  habit  could 
indioate  it,  the  doetoi  had  not  very  long  to  wait  for  evidenoe 
of  a  sncoeesfBl  and  interesting  oross,  and  early  last  month 
[Apri]]  the  development  of  flowers  still  farther  oonflnned  it. 

This  hybrid  partakes  in  a  remarbnbla  degree  of  the  oba- 
raoteriatiea  of  both  parents.  In  the  rioh  veining  and  eiqnisite 
leaf-painting  of  the  npper  portion  and  lid  of  the  pitchers,  as 
alto  in  its  purple -col  oared  flowers,  it  bears  the  impress  and 
likeness  of  the  male  parent ;  while  in  the  habit  and  ieaa  per- 
sistent character  of  the  leaves  it  shows  the  maternal  traits. 
It  is  very  probable  that  a  cooler  treatment  than  that  which  is 
agrMable  to  B.  Crnmmondi  will  snit  it-  This,  the  Brat  hybrid 
Sarraeenia  yet  9o«ered,  was  one  of  the  lions  of  the  reoent 
International  Show  and  Congress  at  Florence,  Dr.  Moore  having 
bronght  it  and  several  other  living  items  ol  mach  botanical 
interest  with  him  on  the  oooaaion  of  setting  oat  to  take  part 
In  that  important  and  widely-representative  feathering.  We 
believe  our  plant  it  to  bear  the  name  of  the  raiser,  and  will  in 
fntore  be  known  in  collections  and  plant  lists  as  Barraocnia 
Hooraii, — {Iriik  Farmers'  Gatette.) 

{In  a  snbseqnent  nambet  of  the  same  periodioal  the  Editor 
very  properly  adda :—"  tt  now  appears  that  the  hononr  and 
aredit  of  raising  a  hybrid  Sarraoenia  does  not  belong  to 
Dr.  Moore  alone,  thoogh  to  him  certainly  attaches  the  hononr 
of  being  the  flrst  in  the  field  with  a  f  owering  specimen.  At 
the  London  Boyal  Hortienltnral  Society's  Oreat  Snmmer  Show, 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Trentham  Gardens,  exhibited  a  new  hybrid 
Sarraoenia,  roiaed  by  him  at  that  princely  eatabliabment.  It 
u  the  reenlt  of  a  cross  between  S.  poiporea  and  8.  flava.  In 
form  and  habit  it  resembles  the  parent  last  named,  bat  the  deep 
red  or  parpls  markings  on  the  pitchers  show  its  affinity  with 
S.  pnrpnraa."— Eds.] 


FL0WEB8  FOB   OIJB  BOBDEBS.— No.  84. 

OELAaiNB  AZCBItA.— Bi.ua  QzLian*. 

Thi  Qelaaine  aanrea  waa  first  introdnoed  into  this  eonntry 
intlM  living  state  in  1837,  having  been  sent  from  Boston,  U.S., 
to  tha  eoUeotloa  of  the  lamented  Dean  of  Manchester  at  Spof- 
forth,  where  It  flowered  and  ripened  its  seed.  It  ii  a  native 
of  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  tha  province  of  Bio  Grande,  where 
it  ooeors  in  stony  plaoss.  It  ia  snfficiently  hardy  to  hear 
eiposBie  in  this  climate,  eapeeially  if  oovered  with  a  few  dry 
fern  leaves,  and,  like  some  of  the  Iriaea,  retains  a  port  of  its 
foliage  thrangh  the  winter.  It  is  readily  raised  from  seed,  and 
yoong  plants  will  prodnoe  flowers  the  second  season ;  lo  that 
it  wiU,  we  hope,  aoon  be  classed  amongst  the  commonest  of 
onr  hardy  balbt.  The  seeda  germinate  most  iresly  when  sown 
•i  soon  as  ripe,  on  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  seedlings  ahonld  be 
kept  growing  tbroagh  the  winter.  The  plant  alao  prodncos 
offsets,  by  which  it  m»  be  inoreaaed. 

It  grows  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  high,  the  flower  stalk  being 


fomi^edwith  fonr  1 


'«  from  1  to  3  feet  in  length. 


and  about  1  inch  in  breadth,  pointed  at  their  eifremitias,  and 
plaited,  as  in  tha  ease  of  the  Tiger-flower  (Tigridia  Fstddu). 
The  flowers  are  prodaoed  from  a  spathe,  which  ia  ahorter  than 
their  footstalks.  The  tannel-ehaped  limb  of  the  blosum  is 
divided  into  aii  regnlsr  segments,  alternately  nnallsr,  wbioh 
are  united  at  the  base  into  a  tabe ;  each  segment  ia  marked 
with  white  at  its  base,  on  whioh  ore  several  block  spot*,  the 
segments  themselves  being  of  a  deep  bine  tint.  The  three 
filaments  are  aoited  into  a  short  tnbe,  in  other  words  mon- 
adelphona,  the  anthers  tapering  upwards,  and  opening  by  tliat 
aides.  Style  simple,  divided  into  a  three-lobed  sUgma.  (^nolt 
egg-shaped,  opening  when  ripe  at  the  top  by  three  vatvN. 
Seeds  angnlar,  flat  at  top,  tapering  downwards.  One  of  tbs 
divisions  of  the  flower,  and  alao  the  monadelphoos  filsmsnti, 
are  shown  separately  in  the  engraving. 


As  this  plant  ia  not  oommonly  kept  in  stock  by  Lcndm 
bulb  merchants,  it  may  be  osetol  to  some  readers  to  state  Ibat 
it  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Loais  Tan  Hoatte,  the  well-kncn 
nurseryman  of  Qhent,  Belgium - 

Before  quitting  thi*  subject,  we  are  desirous  of  eslling  ll>* 
attention  of  oar  readers  to  one  or  two  other  very  int«rMtiii( 
genera  of  Iridaoeoos  plants,  not  oommonly  seen  in  oumvatioD. 
One  of  these  is  the  Cypella  Herbertii,  a  beautiful  bulb  fron 
Buenos  Ayres,  nearly  hardy,  and  certainly  leas  tender  thin  lbs 
Tiger-Sower,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  The  flowsn  sra 
large,  and  of  a  vermilion  tint.  It  is  a  summer-flowering  biiik, 
and  may  be  treated  eiaetly  as  the  Tigridia— that  is,  plantrd 
in  April  in,  the  open  border,  and  dng-up  in  aatumn  when  tha 
foliage  is  deeayed.  The  bnlbs  may  be  purohaaed  in  s  drj 
state  in  autumn  of  most  of  the  London  seedsmen  for  abcol 
&d.  each,  but  care  should  be  token  to  secure  ripened  roott; 
many  of  them,  being  dug-np  in  an  immature  state,  decsycD 
being  again  planted,  or  at  most  produce  only  a  few  unhetltby 

Eqaalin  interest  to  the  Cypella,  and,  perhaps,  more  muiga- 
able,  ia  the  Patdonthos  sinenais,  the  Morna  sinensis  of  tu 


older  botaaists.  In  habit  this  showy  plant  resemble*  one  ol 
the  smaller  evergreen  Irises,  the  leaves  being  flattened,  dii- 
tichoui,  and  diverging  in  a  fan-like  form.    The  flowen  v 


produced  on  a  diidiotomoas  scape,  about  1)  to  9  feet  bigk, 
whieh  otises  from  tha  midst  of  the  oentral  leaves,  and  bein 
several  spathes,  from  eaeh  of  which  emerge  tbr**  oi  tm 
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tzia-lile  flowers,  abont  1^  ineh  in  diameter,  with  six  spreading 
segments,  of  an  orange  colour,  streaked  with  orange-red. 
Th^  are  somewhat  fugaeioos,  but  this  defect  is  compensated 
for  by  their  number.  The  Pardanthns  is  not  absolately  hardy, 
bntwill  Only  need  a  covering  in  severe  weather;  it  reqnires  a 
warm  and  rather  dry  situation  and  soil.  Increase  may  be 
€ffected  by  division  in  spring ;  or  by  seeds,  which  are  generally 
ripened.  Seedlings  generally  bloom  the  second  year,  occasion- 
ally the  first  if  sown  very  early. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  Bobartia  anrantiaca,  a  half-hardy 
bulb,  growing  about  1^  foot  high,  with  linear  foliage  and  nu- 
meroas  star-shaped  flowers  of  a  vermilion  tint.  It  does  best 
in  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  may  either  be 
planted  in  autxmin — ^in  which  case  the  bulbs  should  be  at  least 
4  inches  from  the  surface,  and  have  a  pot  turned  over  them  in 
severe  weather — or  planting  may  be  deferred  until  March.  As 
the  bulbs  are  small  and  cheap,  several  should  be  planted 
together  in  a  clump. 

The  Sisyrinchium  califomicnm  is  another  useful  plant  de- 
serving mention,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  hardy  in 
most  localities.  It  is  an  herbaceous  plant  growing  about  1  foot 
high,  the  leaves  flat  and  almost  linear ;  throughout  the  summer 
it  produces  numerous  bright  yellow  flowers,  lasting  only  a 
single  day,  about  1  inch  across,  with  six  spreading  segments. 
In  a  friable  moist  soil  it  increases  with  great  rapidity. — 
(TT.  Thomp8(m'8  English  Flower  Garden,  Revised  by  the 
Author.)  

TREATMENT  OF  FARMYARD  MANURE  FOR 

GARDENS. 

Few  subjects  are  of  more  importance  to  the  gardener,  or 
have  led  to  the  expression  of  more  opposing  views  from  dif- 
ferent writers,  both  practical  and  scientific.  One  class  recom- 
mend vehemently  that  manure  should  be  thoroughly  rotted  in 
the  yard  before  putting  it  out  on  the  land,  and  support  their 
position  by  arguing  that  manure  is  not  food  for  the  plant 
ontil  it  is  decomposed ;  also,  that  when  manure  is  rotted,  it 
requires  less  labour  to  haul  and  spread  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  diminution  in  its  bulk.  This  latter  argument  can 
only  count  on  the  supposition  that  although  the  bulk  be  so 
greatly  diminished,  the  virtue  of  the  manure  all  remains,  which 
is  most  certainly  a  mistake.  Another  party  advocates  putting 
out  the  manure  while  quite  fresh  or  *'  green,"  and  immediately 
spreading  it  on  the  land.  Advocates  of  both  measures  point 
triumphantly  to  results  as  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are 
right. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  of  course,  that  a  marked  effect 
will  follow  either  course  alluded  to,  especially  if  sufficient 
manure  be  applied ;  and  yet  both  of  these  plans  are  greatly 
wrong,  though  partly  right.  It  is  quite  true  that  manure  is 
not  food  for  the  plant  xmtil  it  is  decomposed  or  *'  rotted."  But 
the  fatal  objection  to  rotting  in  the  yard  is  that  by  so  doing 
we  lose,  say,  one-half  of  a  valuable  commodity.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  true  that  putting  out  green  manure  puts  all  the 
constituent  elements  on  the  land ;  yet  the  following  grave  ob- 
jections exist  against  the  plan :— 1,  It  does  not  increase  the 
manure;  2,  It  does  not  improve  the  quality;  3,  It  seeds  the 
land  wiUi  weeds ;  4,  It  does  not  save  labour  or  time,  and  may 
oat  the  ground  up  objectionably.  But  can  a  process  be  sug- 
gested which  possesses  all  these  advantages  without  the  draw- 
backs? Yes,  I  am  confident  that  the  following  process  will 
meet  all  objections,  and  will  also  increase  the  bulk  of  manure ; 
will  improve  the  quality,  will  kill  the  weed  seeds  without  in- 
creasing the  labour,  and  will  throw  much  of  that  work  into 
seasons  of  the  year  which  are  not  so  precious  as  that  in  which 
yards  are  usuidly  emptied.  The  process  is  as  follows :— On 
the  ground  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  manure,  select  an 
elevated  position,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  pickaxe  and  shovel 
make  a  long  shallow  trench,  say  6  or  7  inches  deep,  and  2  or 
3  feet  wide ;  throw  the  earth  out  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
trench.  This  trench  may  be  made  at  any  time,  but  one  must 
always  be  prepared  just  before  winter,  say  in  the  early  part  of 
November.  Next,  in  cleaning  the  stables,  always  shovel  im- 
mediately into  the  cart  or  waggon,  and  haul  at  once  to  the 
trench,  where  it  may  be  dropped  in  a  manner  most  convenient 
for  covering.  Then  cover  the  manure  as  soon  as  possible  with 
earth  taken  from  either  side  of  the  trench,  until  the  manure  is 
covered  with  twice  its  bulk  of  earth.  The  drier  the  earth  and  the 
more  pulverised  the  better.  Let  the  earth  cover  all  the  manure 
as  effectually  as  possible,  to  arrest  the  gases  arising  from  the 
decomposing  manure.    In  this  state  it  may  stand  as  long  as 


desired  without  loss,  if  the  weeds  are  not  allowed  to  grow  on 
top  of  it.  A  month  before  using  it  should  be  examined,  and 
if  not  thoroughly  rotted,  the  heap  should  be  lightened  up  and 
stirred,  to  admit  air  and  moisture.  When  ready  for  use,  the 
manure  has  almost  disappeared,  and  the  earth  having  absorbed 
all  the  gases  evolved  in  the  act  of  decomposition,  has  become 
manure.  But,  inasmuch  as  we  doubled  the  bulk  of  earth  to 
the  manure,  we  have  twioe  as  much  manure  as  we  had,  and 
moreover  we  have  two  loads  on  the  high  part  of  the  ground 
for  the  hauling  of  one,  thus  lessening  greatly  the  la^ur  of 
drawing  to  the  garden.  Hence  it  follows  that  this  process  pays 
best  where  you  have  to  haul  farthest  and  highest ;  the  spread- 
ing, being  downhUl,  is  easier. 

The  main  principle  of  this  process  is  the  well-known  quality 
which  earth  possesses  of  '*  fixing  "  gases.  The  earth  retains 
these  gases,  which  are  the  vital  fertilising  properties,  until  the 
plant  root  comes  in  contact  with  it.  TMs  fertilising  earth  is 
very  durable,  as  **  nothing  is  lost ; "  indeed,  its  effects  have  been 
plainly  visible  on  the  spot  where  it  had  been  spread  years  and 
years  before.  By  this  process  I  conceive  that  every  possible 
objection  in  the  treatment  of  manure  is  obviated,  every  leak 
stopped,  and  every  advantage  gained.  When  the  compost  is 
thoroug^y  "cooked"  or  rotted,  the  weed  seeds  must  be  Idlled, 
and  the  manure  is  fit  food  for  the  plant.  It  is  a  manure  fit 
for  any  or  all  crops.  For  digging-under  and  top-dressing,  we 
have  the  high  authority  of  the  late  Professor  Johnston  for  say- 
ing, that  when  a  compost  is  made  of  more  than  one  constituent, 
the  mass  is  equal  or  superior  to  its  best  part.  From  this  it 
would  follow  that  the  whole  of  the  compost  heap  is  at  least  as 
good  as  the  best  ingredient  which  came  out  of  &e  stable,  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  whole  is  improved. — {Cultivator.) 


MIMOSA  PUDIOA. 

Thb  family  of  Mimosa,  like  many  others  of  the  same  order — 
Leguminosse,  are  attractive  by  the  elegance  of  their  pinnated 
foliage  alone.  Their  inflorescence,  too,  if  not  belonging  to  the 
grand  in  size  or  gorgeous  in  colour,  is  deserving  apprecia- 
tion by  its  softness  in  texture  and  tint.  The  family,  moreover, 
affords  boundless  scope  for  study,  not  only  to  the  merely 
curious,  to  the  innate  novelty-lovers,  but  to  the  astute  philo- 
sopher who  would  dive  into  the  secret  recesses  of  Nature  by 
the  light  of  science,  and  appropriate,  if  possible,  the  hidden 
mystocies,  and  evolve  the  motive  power  of  many  wonderful 
works.  That  all  plants  have  periods  of  rest — i.e.,  "go  to 
sleep  "  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  is  a  necessity  of  their 
being.  It  is  only,  however,  noticeable  with  many  by  summer 
and  winter,  but  the  Mimosas  give  palpable  evidence  of  a  noc- 
turnal rest  and  a  diurnal  awakening,  as  clearly  as  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  or  as  tiie  various  represeptatives  of  the 
animal  world.  These  striking  characteristics  give  to  the  family 
an  interest  above  and  beyond  any  mere  beauty  of  leaf  or  flower, 
and  in  no  species  are  they  so  clearly  portrayed  as  in  the  well- 
known  annual  form  Mimosa  pudica  or  sensitiva.  The  sleeping 
and  waking  of  this  plant,  its  extreme  irritability,  and  its 
sudden  shrinking  from  the  sense  of  touch,  haye  only  a  counter- 
part in  the  sensibility  of  the  animal  world,  which  invests 
it  with  an  interest  and  pleasure-giving  property  which  only 
increases  with  increasing  years.  It  is  no  small  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  any  plant  that  it  can  preserve  all  its  pristine 
powers  of  attraction  over  a  period  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years,  for  at  least  this  period  has  elapsed  since  its  introduction 
from  Brazil,  and  its  power  to  yield  gratification  is  as  fresh  as 
ever.  The  octogenarian  still  looks  over  it  with  quiet  contem- 
plative pleasure,  and  the  first  glance  of  it  fills  the  child  with 
ecstacy.  If  it  can  and  does  give  repose  to  age,  and  awakens  a 
latent  faculty  in  the  spring  tune  of  youth,  there  is  no  wonder 
that  it  is  popular,  no  wonder  that  it  is  coveted  in  conservatory 
and  window. 

To  all  the  merits  of  this  old  and  long-established  favourite  is 
added  an  advantage  which  should  certainly  be  appreciated  by 
the  great  mass  of  garden  lovers,  and  that  is  the  ease  of  having 
it  in  any  desired  quantity,  and  its  simple  mode  of  culture.  It 
neither  demands  Ihe  outlay  of  any  great  cost  nor  skill.  A  packet 
of  seed,  structural  convenience,  and  attentive  care  are  the  three 
main  requisites. 

First  with  regard  to  seed.  It  is  soon  disposed  of,  as  it 
can  be  had  for  6itl.  or  Is,  from  any  respectable  vendor.  The 
second  point  is  of  more  moment,  for  being  a  stove  plant  it 
must  have  heat.  With  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  60"  by 
night  in  the  spring,  all  the  rest  is  plain  sailing.  Witii  a  plant 
stove  having  bottom  heat  all  is  provided,  but  as  most  places 
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I  JUH  IS,  wti. 


'  look  thii  ve  mast  fall  b&ak  on  thti  trune  aoi  hotbed.  In  mui- 
janotioii  with  Caminben  ftod  Uelona  tba  SenaitiTe  Plant  om 
be  grown  adminbly  in  it*  euly  stagee,  and  nntil  th«  weather 
ii  warm  enough  to  permit  its  remeTOl  into  «  ooolet  trune. 
eonwTTatoij,  oi  window.  And  here  let  a  oommon  aril  be 
noted,  and  a  word  of  eantioc  given.  Measure  lint  spaoe  and 
eooTenisDoe,  and  do  not  attempt  to  giow  moia  than  oan  be 
well  aeeominodated.  Six  plants  wall  grown  will  itive  more 
a  indifleiently  managed.   Whei 

--       oaitied  out,  both  plimta  and  Cu.™ 

ban  are  spoiled.  Thiicoatingent^mmteTCi  be  guided  against. 

Bnt  anxiona  that  the  greatest  potsible  nnmbw  ahould  enjo; 

this  inttcestiiig  plant,  and  Teeogniaing  what  ia  a  fast,  that  a 

■mall  healthj  specimen  grown  in  a  makeshift  way  Tielda  as 

mnoh  leal  pleasure  to  the  owner  as  the  moat  perteet  eiample 

of  enltnra  doestothoBehaTingthebestapplianeMat  oommand, 

I  will  go  a  step  fnithei 

on  the  point  of  itiootnral 

oonTenienoe,  and  sa;  that 

those  having  neither   a 

store  nor  a  hotbed  ma; 

.vet  haye  little  SensitiTe 

Plant*  to    instmet  and 

please  their  little  home 

treasures — the  "dear 

b«nu,"  and  if  that  is  so 

WB  may  tmst  the  plea- 

snre  ot  pater  and  mater- 

famiUas  to  take  tare  of 

itself. 

And  now  to  the  third 
point  —  attentive  oare. 
Having  dne  aanvemenee 
to  growths  plants  well, 
seed  should  be  sown  In 
Febmary,  and  treated  as 
to  heat  and  moistare 
eiooUy  as  tor  young  Me- 
lons, with  this  ezceptiou, 
that  Melons  potted  singly 
from  the  sesd  pan  dibIib 
new  roots  at  onee,  and 
receive  little  or  no  check 
il  well  attended  to.  With 
the  Bensitive  Plant  it  ie 
different.  It  ie  freqaenlly 
forgotten  that  the  rootn 
OS  well  OS  Che  folioKn  ot 
this  plant  ore  sensitive. 
Seed  ia  accordingly  sown 
in  a  pan,  the  yonng  seed - 
lings  shaken  oat  and 
potted  singly  or  several 
inapot.  Althongh  plants 
may  do  well  by  that  plan, 

it  u  sot  the  best.    This  Hlmoa 

is  far  preferable :    Take 

clean — mind,  scrupoloai'Iy  dean — 3  or  4-inoh  pots;  drun 
thoroDgbly  ;  Mil  with  tnrCy  peat  and  loam  half-and-half,  and 
a  nice  admiilnia  of  pTira  sand  and  charooal.  If  single  plonta 
are  reqnirad.  inesrt  three  or  fonr  seeds.  When  np,  remove  all 
but  the  best  with  a  sharp  knife  jnst  within  the  soil's  surface. 
When  the  pots  ate  tall  ot  roots — that  is,  jnst  malted  ronnd, 
shift  into  G  or  T-ioch  pots,  increasing  the  drainage  bat  deereas- 
ingtbe  peat.  The  top  may  be  removed  when  5  inches  high,  but 
do  not  top  and  pot  at  the  some  operation.  Theneit  shift  may 
be  into  a  or  O-iacb  pota,  nsing  rich  open  loam,  with  a  layer  ot 
good  mannrs  over  the  croetdng.  When  toll  ot  roots  stand  in 
saneeis,  and  when  the  soil  is  eihansted  give  clear  weak  soot 
water,  and  it  syringed  vHth  it  at  times  it  will  be  benefloial  in 
keeping  insects  down  and  the  foliage  of  a  rich  healthy  green. 
'I'hat  mode  will  result  in  Gne  healthy  plants.  If  hnge  bushes 
are  wanted,  sow  more  seed  to  b^la  with,  and  grow-oa  three  or 
five  plants  in  a  pot.  That  is  for  large  plants  and  ftdl  con- 
venience for  producing  tbem.  For  hsjidy  decorative  plants 
where  there  is  only  a  frame  and  greenhonse,  treat  the  same 
bnt  sow  later.  If  sown  too  early  they  are  driven  out  ol  the 
frame  by  the  Cncnmbers  before  the  greenhause  is  warm 
enongh  to  receive  them.  When  sown  in  April  they  will  easily 
transfer  into  the  greenhouse,  ss  by  the  time  they  are  resdy  the 
natnral  temperatTire  of  the  taCter  strnotnre  will  be  safflcisnt  to 
receive  tbem,  say  iu  Jane.     Sneh   plants  will  grow  on  and 


flown.  They  can,  ot  oonne,  be  sown  later,  even  op  to  now ; 
bnt  in  this  case  they  ihoold  be  grown  four  or  five  in  a  pot,  and 
not  be  stt^ped  at  til,  and  then,  perhaps,  they  will  not  flower, 
hut  yet  will  please. 

And  how  for  the  million  who  have  no  hotbed,  and  perh^a 

no  greenhouse,  bnt  a  lot  of  bright  eyes  and  rosy  eheeka  to 

decorate  their  homes  F    WeU,  let  the  little  deoorators  have  a 

plant  to  obey  their  toneh  and  mahe  them  dance.    Provide  a* 

many  O-inch  pots  as  p^rs  of  eyes ;  initial  them ;  drain  them ; 

fill  with  light  soil — no,  not  flU  them,  but  leaTC  rather  mot« 

than  an  ineh  from  the  snrfaoe  «t  the  aoil  to  the  rim  of  the 

pot ;  make  the  soil  tolerably  flrm,  then  water  it  tboronghly. 

Aft«  this  sow  a  dozen  seeds  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  and 

oover  over  with  a  square  ot  glass.    Stand  the  pot  in  a  eanear 

ol  water  lufBeiently  deep  that  it  will  rise  throng  tha  soil,  and 

kesp  the  nirfaoe  moist  withont  nuking  it  deoidadly  w«t.    The 

seed  will  aooD  garminate 

in  ai»  warm  window  or 

greenhouse.  As  the  plants 

grow  tilt  the  glass  a  Uttla 

more  and  mora  until  it 

is  removed  altogether.  If 

all  the  seed  grow  a  few 

ol  the  seedling*  may  he 

Uunned-ont ;  tte  rest  will 

make  quite  nioe    littla 

plants  daring  the  snm- 


Sensitive  Plant*  are 
subject  to  the  attacks  of 
all  sorts  of  inaeats  if 
starved  mto  ill-health  bj 
neiileot  ol  water  or  in- 
different culture ;  kept 
really  healthy  they  are 
bat  Uttle  troubled  bj 
them.  Belonging  to  Cloas 
23,  Poljgamia,  they  pro 
dnea  some  bermaphio- 
dito  flowers,  as  may  be 
seeu  by  the  acoompanj- 
ing  engraving.  Th« 
branch  has  been  caaght 
napping,  bat  whe^er 
just  going  to  sleep  or  just 
waking  np  "deponent 
■  r.WRiom. 


sajelh  not."-J.  1 


TlWZKSBinBT        HOBTI- 

cur.TUBU.  FfeTB. — Thia 
poUa.  town  has  been  fsmed  for 

the  last  eight  years  (or 
having  most  snooessfol  shows.  The  Uberol  sohedole  of  prizes 
offered  this  year  entitles  as  to  expect  that  the  Exhibition  in 
joly  next  wUI  eclipse  even  former  ones,  especially  as  it  i*  to 
be  held  in  connection  wltii  the  coonty  agrienltaral  meeting 
and  the  annual  regatta. 

KN0W6LEY  HALL. 

THE  BEAT  OF  THE  EIOHT  HOS.  THE  EiM.  OP  DIEBT. 

AuoRa^T  those  families  who  have  left  theirmark  on  English 
history,  the  Stanleys  of  Enowsley  Hall  hold  no  mean  place; 
and  to  those  who  are  for  ever  prating  of  the  degeneracy  of 
raoe,  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  point  to  two  such  men  as  the  lata 
and  the  present  Earl,  men  of  whom  all  true-hearted  English- 
men  are  proud,  whatever  be  their  political  creed,  for  they 
recognise  in  them  those  who,  in  their  very  different  oharaetan, 
have  each  hod  the  welfare  of  onr  land  at  heart.  No  one  oan 
easily  forget  the  noble  manner  in  which  the  late  Earl  headed 
the  movement  on  behalf  of  the  Lancashire  operatives  at  the 
time  of  the  ootton  famine;  and  on  ever; aide,  and  from  all 
parties,  we  hear  oontinuslly  that  the  honour  of  England  is 
safe  whan  the  Foreign  Office  ia  presided  over  by  the  present 
EarL 

In  looking  back  on  the  fortnnes  of  Eoowstey  we  moat  go  to 
the  times  of  Biohard  H-,  when  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  is  de- 
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a«rib«d  SB  "  m  oool,  ilinwd,  ud  effioieiit  mftn,"  (a  ohaneter 
wliwb  night  b«  U^ea  «a  dewniptiTe  of  id  pnMnt  oner), 
•eqaind  it,  togcitlMr  with  LKthom,  117  mmiriage,  and  baoame 
poMMUOt  ol  tbd  Isle  of  Hh)  bj  ^.  It  vm  Ms  srandion 
irlio,  u««Mnid  Baron  St«iil»7,p1aMiI  the  erown  of  Baglandoii 
the  head  at  Heciy  Til.  oDtbefisldoE  Boswocth,  and  mamads 
Earl  of  Dwby.  The  gloiy  of  the  home  is,  howerer,  gecerallj 
WoaLdorad  to  li«Te  heea  Jamei.  the  uTsnth  and  "  Oreat  Earl 
of  Darb;."  He  it  ma  who  mairied  Charlotte  da  la  TrSmouille, 
dwghter  of  Clanda,  Vakt  ol  Tboaata,  whoM  heroio  defenoe 
of  Lathom  is  oo  well  known,  and  who  bai  foond,  il  not  an 
historian,  at  any  latea  prineipal  advocate,  in  Sir  Walter  Seott 
in  hii  "  Peretjl  of  the  Peak."  Coming  down  to  later  timei  we 
hare  to  notiee  that  ths  grandfather  of  the  preeant  Earl  greatly 
enlarged  the  gaidena  at  Enowaley,  and  was  a  devoted  student 


of  natnral  hittorr-    His  eoUeation  of  n 

nelebrated  throughout  Eniope,  and  hia  motanin  now  lonni 

part  of  the  oollaotioni  of  the  Liverpool  Free  Library. 

Thoae  who  approach  Enowatej,  aa  1  did.  from  the  Liverpool 
■ide,  fail  to  see  it  in  iti  beat  aapeet.  for  the  grand  entranee  il 
on  the  other  aids,  eloas  to  the  town  of  Preaeot,  where  atand 
two  lodgea  with  handiome  iron  gatea,  and  where,  aa  elae- 
where  t^onghont  the  park,  the  motto  of  the  Stanleya,  "Saru 
changer,"  meets  the  eya.  The  park  ia  aerSn  milea  in  eirsom- 
(eranoe,  beautifully  wooded,  bnt,  to  By  mind,  lacking  thoae 
grand  teatntM  whiek  diatingniih  aome  I  know.  This  aiiaaa 
in  a  great  meaaore  from  the  flatueaa  of  the  diatriot ;  and  the 
extent  of  treaa  of  eonrae  In  anoh  a  oaae  ahnta  ont  the  view. 
The  hooae  ia  a  large  and  not  vary  bandiomebnilding  of  variooi 
perioda,  bnt  is  aaid  to  be  oomlortable  and  roomy.    I  suppose 


anoh  plaoea  aa  I  aaw  laat  year,  Trentham  and  Chataworth, 
rathei  apoil  one  for  Enoweley. 

Lord  Derby  had  very  kindly  written  to  his  agent,  Mr.  Hala, 
by  whom  I  waa  most  oonrteonaly  reeeived,  acd  I  waa  eotne- 
what  amused  to  find  that  even  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
park  ooold  not  tell  me  where  he  lived.  I  do  not  lay  it  down  to 
their  etnpidity,  hat  to  my  aonlheni  tongne,  for,  as  the  foreman 
aaid  to  me,  "  If  yon  asked  them  where  Enowaley  waa  they 
oould  not  tell  yon,  perhaps ;  hot  they  would  know '  Narsley ' 
if  70a  asked  for  it."  At  the  period  of  my  visit  hii  lordship'i 
able  gardener,  Ur.  Haitison,  was  absent,  bnt  his  very  eioellent 
foreman  took  me  throoffh  the  honaaa  and  gardens. 

One  too  often  hears  on  going  over  gaideca  depreciatory  te- 
marka  on  the  laat  incombuit'a  work,  to  be  need  as  a  sort  of 
foil  to  set  off  the  preaent  atate  of  things ;  bnt  at  Enowsley 
there  haa  been  really  anoh  a  oondition.  The  late  gardener  was 
for  a  very  long  time  in  a  very  bad  etite  of  health,  and  ooiue- 
qosntly  thinge  fell  into  a  very  indifferent  state.  He  was  at 
last  obliged  to  resign  his  post,  and  has  been  anceeeded  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  who  was  lately  gardener  to  Mr.  Wright  at  Oemaaton 
Manor,  and  under  Ma  able  management  Enowsley  will  soon 
ra-estabUsh  the  pronunent  poeition  it  hsa  always  held  as  a 
Irnit  garden.  There  is  bat  little  Dmamental  gardening.  Be- 
tween the  gardener's  house  and  the  walled. in  garden  there  is 
a  very  effaotiva  Bliododendron  garden,  and  it  waa  somewhat 
enrpriaing  to  find  the  plaata  parfeotly  ontonohed  by  the  veiy 


deatrcetive  froata  wa  have  lately  eiperienoed.  The  aoil,  too, 
ii  a  atrong  loam — anotbeiinitanee  that  this  tribe  of  plantaaoe- 
oeeds  in  other  eoil  than  peat.  Nothing  could  be  more  vigorona 
or  healthy  than  they  were. 

I  mnst  eonteae  to  a  great  difBonlty  in  going  throngh  the 
details  of  a  place  like  thia.  Ot  oonrse  in  every  large  garden 
there  are  Fine  pits,  vineriaa.  Peaches,  Sk.,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  there  ia  mnch  intereet  in  stating  that  the  Pine  house  ia 
ao  many  feet  long  and  the  snooession  pits  in  good  oondition, 
&a.  I  mnst  thsrefoie  do  as  I  have  done  in  reoording  my  visit 
to  other  plaoee— notiae  a  few  salient  points.  In  ihe  fioww 
garden  there  was  an  ingeniona  oontrivanoe  I  noticed  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  sloping  bank  oovered  with  Boaea.  The 
bank  was  tnrf,  and  of  course  the  difflenlty  was  to  get  al  that 
to  keep  it  neat.  Mr.  Hale  hit  on  the  oontrfvanaa  of  an  iron 
trellis  Dn  bingee.  The  Boass  are  planted  joet  in  front  of  il 
and  tied  on  to  it,  and  then  when  the  grass  has  to  be  ont  the 
trellis  is  moved  on  the  hinges  and  the  graaa  mown,  when  it  ia 
again  Iwd  down.  One  error,  I  think,  was  in  osing  etandarda 
on  Brian.  I  think  that  had  all  been  the  Manetti,  aa  some 
were,  it  woiild  have  answered  better. 

The  hoQsea  are,  most  of  them,  old-faahioned  with  email 
panea  of  glass ;  and  altbongh  not  so  sightly  as  the  newer  kind 
with  large  panes,  yet  I  believe  the'  experience  of  many  is  now 
that  both  for  fruit  and  flowers  glass  may  be  too  large.  The 
anangement  of  the  Pine  honse,  which  ia  about  100  leet  long 
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by  30,  seemed  to  be  good.  Ife  was  well  filled  with  Pines,  while 
trellises  roxind  contained  Caomnbers  and  Melons,  and  Straw- 
berries were  overhead.  Trentham  Hybrid  seemed  to  be  the 
favonrite  amongst  Melons,  and  Telegraph  amongst  Cncmnbers. 
The  Strawberries  used  were  Black  Prince,  President,  Prince  of 
WaJes,  Dr.  Hogg,  Wonderfol,  Oscar,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Hay- 
ward's  Prolific.  The  last-named  is  a  kind  I  have  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  before.  It  is  not  a  very  shapeable  one,  but  cer- 
tfldnly  bears  out  its  name.  It  is  of  the  Sir  Charles  Napier  type, 
as  to  flavour  somewhat  acid,  but  apparently  a  very  useful 
fruit.  I  do  not  see  it  in  Dr.  Hogg's  "  Fruit  Manual."  Figs 
are  here  made  a  prominent  fruit,  and  in  the  Fig  house  were  a 
good  number  of  toees  which  had  produced  their  fruit,  the  kinds 
used  being  Brown  Turkey.  Lee's  Perfection,  Castle  Kennedy, 
and  Grand  Florentine.  The  Vines  were  all  recovering  from 
their  former  treatment,  and  many  of  them  were  in  most  excel- 
lent condition.  Child  of  Hale,  Golden  Champion  grafted  on 
Mrs.  Pi^ce,  Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  Madresfield  Court  were  all  very  fine.  The  Peach  trees  in 
the  houses  had  produced  a  wonderful  crop,  and  so  had  the 
Cherries,  but  both  of  these  fruits  were  nearly  past,  successions 
were  coming  on ;  and  then  there  was  the  orchard  house.  In 
one  house  where  Mr.  Harrison  is  getting  together  some  good 
Orchids  is  the  largest,  and  I  should  think  the  oldest,  plant  of 
Stephanotis  I  have  ever  seen.  The  stem  was  as  thick  as  one's 
fore  arm,  and  it  ran  the  entire  length  of  the  house. 

Out  of  doors  the  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  was  of  the  first 
order.  By-the-by  I  did  see  one  vegetable  forced  here  I  never 
saw  before — ^viz.,  the  Watercress.  It  is  a  favourite  of  the 
Countess,  and  is  cultivated  here  in  boxes,  and  had  all  through 
the  winter.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  instance  of  the  capri- 
eiousness  with  which  frost  deals  with  us,  that  nothing  appeared 
injured  by  it,  even  although  the  soil  is  loam,  the  situation 
northerly,  and  the  place  surrounded  by  foliage. 

blowing  how  much  the  Earls  of  Derby  have  always  been 
beloved  by  their  immediate  followers,  who  were  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  in  more  troublous  times  to  follow  their  for- 
tunes in  the  field,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  one  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  those 
employed  on  the  estate,  and  especially  in  the  garden,  was  amply 
provided  for.  The  accompanying  is  a  copy  from  a  photograph 
of  a  house  on  the  grounds  occupied  by  one  of  the  garden 
labourers  who  is  past  work  and  has  been  pensioned  ofiF,  while 
I  have  never  seen  more  comfortable  bothies  than  those  pro- 
vided for  the  men.  The  foreman  has  a  sitting-room  and  bed* 
room  to  himself.  There  is  a  most  comfortable  kitchen,  where 
the  men  can  both  cook  their  food  and  sit.  Each  man  has  a 
separate  bed,  and  only  two  beds  in  each  room.  All  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  there  is  ready  access  to  water  for  washing.  They 
are  kept  supplied  with  the  principal  gardening  publications, 
and  I  could  only  notice  one  defect — ^viz.,  the  want  of  a  com- 
mon reading-room,  where  they  might  have  a  small  library,  and 
where  it  would  be  more  comf(»table  for  them  to  enjoy  their 
papers. 

I  hope  my  notice  will  not  be  considered  too  scant,  but  I 
really  do  not  see  the  value  of  recording  what  can  be  of  little 
'  interest,  and  have  only  noted  those  points  which  ought  to  in- 
terest all  alike.  I  can  only  add  that  every  facility  was  given 
me  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Hale  his  agent,  and  that  I  much 
enjoyed  my  visit,  the  only  drawback  b^g  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Harrison. — D.,  Deal, 


THOUGHTS  ON  WATEBING. 

The  season  of  heat  and  drought  is  again  upon  us — ^the  sea- 
son that  brings  to  many  gardeners  a  restlessness  that  is  only 
allayed  by  a  fall  of  rain,  or  by  seeing  the  irrigating  ^paratus, 
of  whatever  description,  at  work.  Taxing  as  it  does,  in  many 
eases,  the  working  strength  of  the  gardener  to  a  great  aind  often 
unnecessary  extent,  a  discussion  of  this  subject  may  not  be 
unprofitable.  Apart  from,  and  yet  having  a  direct  influence 
on  the  necessity  for,  and  reaping  the  best  advantages  from, 
artificial  irrigation,  high  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  Physiologists  have  long  proved  that  the  reason 
why  plants  send  roots  into  subsoils  is  merely  for  the  moisture 
that  is  to  be  found  there ;  gardeners  have  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion,  though  by  different  means :  therefore,  where  high 
cultivation  is  carried  out,  the  subsoil  is  treated  in  the  most 
liberal  manner,  tall,  in  process  of  time,  one  deep  rich  mass 
of  soil  is  formed  for  the  benefit  of  crops,  and  the  roots  of 
those  established  can  revel  deep  down  out  of  reach,  compara- 
tively, of  the  drought  that  withers  up  the  shallow  roots.    This 


same  principle  xmder  another  aspect  is  seen  in  the  treatment 
of  fruit  trees,  of  which  we  instance  the  practice  of  inducing 
the  roots  to  keep  to  the  surface,,  mulchings  being  given  to 
conserve  the  moisture  and  keep  the  roots  at  home. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  for  the  conservation  of 
moisture,  and  one  wMdi  the  writer  of  ''  Hints  to  Amateurs  " 
enforces,  is  the  free  use  of  the  hoe :  ground  of  good  body  kept 
well  hoed  will  stand  a  wonderful  amount  of  drying-up.  Mulch- 
ing should  be  done  whenever  droumstances  admit;  it  is  of 
especial  advantage  in  the  case  of  fresh-shifted  shrubs  or  fruit 
trees,  but  it  need  not  be  limited  to  these.  When  all  means 
have  been  taken  to  make  the  most  of  natural  moisture,  water- 
ing, especially  in  light  soils,  is  often  a  necessity.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  much  labour  in  watering  newly-planted  crops  in 
dry  weather  might  be  saved  were  they  planted  when  compara- 
tively small;  not  only  so,  but  the  system  of  transplanting 
seedlings  into  their  permanent  quarters*  when  in  a  small  state, 
is  more  likely  to  give  the  best  results  thim  when  left  to  %  larger 
size.  But  in  any  ease,  a  watering  that  moistens  well  round 
the  roots  and  beneath  them,  succeeded  by  a  hoeing,  is  far 
better  than  dribblings  given  every  evening  to  be  licked  up  by 
the  sun  Ihe  next  day.  Anyone  can  prove  this  for  himself  l^ 
trying  the  two  ways  on  beds  of  young  pricked-out  Cabbages,. 
Celery,  &o.  The  healthiest  plants  will  be  those  that  have  few 
waterings,  if  kept  well  surface-stirred. 

The  flower  garden  generally  comes  in  for  the  largest  share  of 
attention  in  this  respect,  and  we  have  noticed  that  the  different 
modes  of  watering  the  plants  have  been  somewhat  as  follows : — 
A,  directly  the  plants  are  into  the  ground,  gives  each  one  in- 
dividually a  watering.  Any  number  of  waterings  that  succeed 
this  are  all  done  after  the  same  fashion.  This  strikes  us  as 
having  a  tendency  to  keep  the  roots  from  spreading  freely. 
B  imitates  Nature's  way  of  applying  water  all  over  the  bed  or 
border ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  poor  plants,  it  is  in  imitation 
of  April  showers,  which  do  little  more  than  wet  the  buds  and 
foliage.  Where  the  means  of  applying  water  necessitate  a 
lazge  amount  of  hard  work,  as  is  the  case  when  water  has  to 
be  carried  some  distance,  workmen  are  very  apt  to  put  the 
plants  off  witii  a  surface-sprinkling.  The  evils  of  this  mode 
are  evident,  but,  through  a  little  want  of  thought,  it  is  not  ui- 
oommon.  If  the  weather  is  not  excessively  drying,  a  surface- 
sprinkling  two  or  three  times  a-week  keeps  the  plants  in  a  fresh 
state.  C  is  an  '*  out-and-outer  "  for  water.  Celery  is  a  ditoh- 
plant — ergOt  it  must  be  kept  in  wet-ditch  order,  to  the  no  small 
detriment  of  the  crop.  Flower  beds  come  in  for  a  daily  flood- 
ing, or  one  as  often  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Now  this 
continual  on-pouring  is  quite  opposed  to  what  Nature  teadiee, 
save  in  the  case  of  bogs  or  marshes,  which  are  out  of  the  gar- 
dener's sphere.  Though  it  is  not  the  wisest  thing  a  gardener 
can  do  to  blindly  follow  Nature's  mode  of  working,  for  reasons 
which  are  obvious ;  stall,  when  circumstances  arising  from  cul- 
tivation and  other  causes  are  allowed  for,  we  can  have  no  better 
guide  to  follow. 

We  find  that  the  rainfall  in  this  countiy  ranges,  roughly, 
from  under  2  inches  to  about  4  inches  monthly ;  some  seasons 
dzy  districts  are,  of  course,  under  the  lowest  average,  whilst 
the  highest  may  be  largely  exceeded.  Now,  if  there  be  any 
force  in  Mr.  Simpson's  theory  with  respect  to  the  mean  in 
temperature  being  misleading,  in  this  case  of  mean  rainfalls  it 
would  lose  none  of  its  force ;  in  fact,  it^is  patent  to  ever3roBe, 
for  seasons  occur  when  scarcely  any  rain  falls  for  long  periods, 
when  drought  consumes  the  nation's  home  resources  in  the 
way  of  vegetable  food  and  fodder.  In  such  cases  of  continued 
drought  over  a  long  period,  or  of  no  rain  for  comparatively 
short  periods,  the  question,  with  the  data  of  average  rainfalls, 
wMch  is  now-ardays  accessible  to  everyone,  and  ihe  quantity 
of  water  required  to  water  a  known  surface,  resolves  itself 
into  a  merely  arithpietical  one.  For  instance,  if  we  take  the 
average  rainfall  throughout  the  country  at  the  monthly  mean 
of  8  inches,  it  would  no^  be  out  of  the  way  to  allow  for  a 
border,  say  80  feet  long  by  10  wide,  1250  gallons  of  water- 
practically,  one  thirty-gallon  water-cart  emptied  on  every 
2-feet  run.  We  do  not  imagine  such  a  quantity  too  much 
where  the  tilth  is  a  good  depth.  There  is  no  fear,  after  such  a 
soiJdng,  of  the  roots  being  short  of  moisture  for  some  time ; 
and  after  thoroughly  stirring  the  surface  as  soon  as  it  gets  dry 
enough  to  be  workable,  one  may  safely  rest  at  ease  through 
some  weeks  of  drought.  We  beheve  this  is  the  only  sensible 
system  of  supplying  water  to  borders,  beds,  quarters  of 
Mtchen-garden  crops,  Ac.  A  **  good  soaking"  may  vary  from 
a  sprinkling,  which  may  not  pass  deeper  than  the  surface  of 
dost-dry  soil,  up  to  a  really  **  good  soaking,"  according  to  the 
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preeonoeived  ideas  of  the  workman ;  bat  when  watering  is 
done,  so  that  one  knows  that  the  proper  qnantity  is  giren, 
satisfaetoxy  resnlts  are  snre  to  follow.  The  reader  will  doubt- 
less have  noticed  the  state  of  the  ground  in  antnmo,  or  when- 
ever it  may  have  been  dug  up,  which  has  been  subjected  to  the 
nightly-watering  system.  Whan  the  water  used  has  been  a 
little  "  hard,"  ground  so  treated  in  summer  always  turns  up 
like  putty.  May  we  just  call  attention  to  the  anything-but- 
prudent  omission,  in  forming  new  gardens,  of  not  haying  a 
good  supply  of  soft  water  laid  on  to  all  pans  of  the  garden  T 
With  the  appliances  at  command  at  the  present  day  water  can 
be  mechanically  applied  to  every  odd  comer.  Surely  money 
would  not  be  mis-spent  on  this  object. 

The  reports  of  sewage  companies  have  proved  the  great 
value  of  irrigation  in  dry  seasons,  and  almost  startled  us  at 
the  enormous  quantities  that  can  be  profitably  applied  to 
Tegetables  on  light  and  poor  soils,  provided  a  free  drainage  is 
insured  for  the  surplus  water.  Our  stand-point,  however,  has 
not  been  to  show  how  much  water  can  be  applied,  but  rather 
to  draw  attention  to  the  best  means  of  keeping  crops,  <&c., 
growing  in  seasons  of  drought,  be  they  of  long  or  short 
duxation.— B.  P.  B.  (m  The  Gardener), 


STOVE  PLANTS.— No.  3. 

PassivIiOka  calycika.  —  Leaves  trilobate ;  flowers  bluish 
purple,  produced  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  is  very 
free  in  growth  and  flowering,  the  stems  round,  and  for  the  free 
growth  small.    It  flowers  throughout  the  year. 

P.  Dkcaiskeana. — Leaves  large,  oblong,  entire ;  flowers  deep 
purplish  red  and  white.  The  largest  flower  of  the  genus,  pro- 
duced from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  generally  singly,  and  sweet- 
scented,  one  flower  being  sufficient  to  mark  its  presence  in  a 
large  house.  The  stems  are  four-angled  and  large.  The  fruit 
succeed  the  flowers,  which  require  artificial  impregnation,  and 
are  as  large  as  or  larger  than  the  Granadilla  (P.  quadrangu- 
laris).    Flowers  in  summer. 

P.  xsBVKSiNA. — Leaves  trilobate;  flowers  bright  crimson, 
borne  singly  and  numerously  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  stems 
roxmd ;  growth  slender,  but  free.  Flowers  from  May  to  autumn 
on  young  growths. 

P.  Madonna. — Leaves  oblong,  entire ;  flowers  rosy  crimson 
and  white,  produced  in  short  pendant  cymes,  sometimes  singly. 
Stems  round ,  and  growth  rather  slender.  It  flowers  from  May 
to  late  in  autumn  or  winter. 

P.  PBiNCBPS. — Leaves  trilobate;  flowers  bright  rose,  very 
nearly  scarlet,  in  long  pendant  cymes  of  sometimes  2  feet  in 
length,  occasionally  solitary  from  the  axils  of  the  young  grow, 
ing  shoots,  but  most  commonly  in  cymes  from  the  old  as  well 
as  the  young  well-ripened  growths  and  their  points.  It  is 
seldom  out  of  flower,  but  blooms  most  abundantly  from  Sep- 
tember to  November,  and  from  March  to  June.  Stems  round ; 
growth  free ;  foliage  very  leathery  and  persistent.  Uo question- 
ably the  finest  of  the  Passifloras,  if  not  of  stove  climbers. 

P.  QUADBANOULABis. — Leavcs  large,  oblong,  entire;  flowers 
purplish  red  and  white,  sometimes  singly,  but  usually  in  cymes, 
from  May  to  late  in  autumn,  being  most  abundant  in  August 
and  September.  Stems  four-angled,  and  strong.  This  is  the 
Granadilla ;  the  flowers  require  to  be  artiflcially  impregnated. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  Passifloras,  but  I  will  only 
name  two.  P.  Buonapartea,  with  red,  blue,  and  white  flowers ; 
and  P.  Countess  Guiglini,  blue,  rosy  purple,  and  white  flowers. 
Both  are  fine. 

Passifloras  will  succeed  in  large  pots,  but  are  far  better 
planted  out.  Two  parts  turfy  loam,  two  parts  leaf  soil,  one 
part  sandy  peat,  half  a  part  sand,  and  the  same  of  pieces  of 
charcoal,  well  incorporated,  will  grow  them  well.  Good  drainage 
should  be  given,  and  the  soil  put  in  flrmly.  In  spring,  before 
or  when  fresh  growth  is  being  made,  the  surface  soil  should  be 
removed  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  or  as  the  roots  permit, 
not  disturbing  them,  and  replacing  with  fresh  compost ;  and 
in  summer,  when  the  growth  is  advanced,  a  top-dressing 
may  be  given  of  rich  compost  or  manure.  Water  Bhould  be 
supplied  in  moderate  quantity  as  the  plants  are  starting,  in- 
creasing it  with  the  growth,  having  the  supply  liberal  when  the 
plants  are  in  full  vegetation  and  flowering.  From  October  to 
March  they  require  the  soil  dry,  or  a  very  moderate  supply  of 
moisture  to  keep  the  wood  plump.  P.  princeps  is  decidedly 
evergreen,  yet  needs  little  water  in  winter. 

The  pruning  should  be  done  in  February,  the  side  shoots  being 
cut  back  to  within  an  eye  of  their  origin,  and  those  required  for 
extension  to  be  shortened  to  well-ripened  wood.    If  the  stems 


are  bare  of  side  shoots  or  means  of  producing  them,  the  plants 
may  be  cut  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  rafters  or  trellis,  and  to 
young  wood  or  dormant  eyes  on  the  stem.  The  shoots  result- 
ing from  the  heading-down  should  be  trained  up  as  main 
shoots,  ultimately  to  form  stems,  and  when  they  have  reached 
their  limit  of  space  they  must  be  stopped.  Side  shoots  spring- 
ing from  the  stems  should  be  frequently  attended  to,  thinned- 
out,  and  regulated,  avoiding  crowding,  which  to  a  great  extent 
may  be  prevented  by  allowing  comparatively  short  shoots, 
which  are  most  floriferous,  to  hang  down,  imparting  graceful- 
ness instead  of  the  stifiF  formality  attendant  on  very  close 
trimming.  Shoots  of  this  character,  after  they  have  flowered, 
may  be  cut-in  as  in  spring,  and  they  will  afford  a  succession  of 
flowering  spray.  These  remarks  apply  more  especially  to 
P.  kermesina,  P.  calycina,  and  those  having  the  flowers  solitary 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  If  fruit  of  P.  quadrangularis  or 
P.  Decaisneana  be  wanted,  it  is  well  to  fertilise  the  blossoms ; 
this  is  easily  effected  by  taking  off  an  anther,  and  applying  ii 
to  the  stigma,  seeing  that  each  stigma — ^there  are  three — is 
covered  with  the  pollen.  If  the  atmosphere  be  moist  it  Ib  de- 
sirable to  remove  with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors  (and 
this  must  be  done  carefully,  not  injuring  the  flower  stem)  the 
whole  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  crown  prior  to  fertilisation ; 
but  if  it  is  not  so,  and  the  temperature  is  brisk,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  a  precaution.  The  operation  is  best  done 
before  mid-day.  P.  edulis,  which  is  probably  the  freest  fruit- 
ing of  all,  sets  its  fruit  freely,  often  without  artiflcial  impreg- 
nation ;  but  it  \b  well  to  resort  to  artificial  setting. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  during 
spring  or  summer  in  sand  over  sandy  peat  and  loam,  in  bottom 
heat,  and  covered  with  a  close  frame  or  bell-glass. 

Stbphanotis  flobibunda. — Evergreen  twiner,  with  deep 
green  leathery  leaves  of  oblong  form;  flowers  in  trusses, 
tube-shaped,  white,  and  very  fragrant.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
onward  to  July,  and  occasionally  to  September,  inclusive,  but 
most  of  the  flowers  are  produced  in  May  and  June.  Madagascar* 

For  roof -covering,  or  extensive  covering  of  any  kind,  it  re« 
quires  a  border  of  moderate  extent  and  depth,  and  to  have 
good  drainage.  For  soU  use  fibrous  light  loam  two  parts, 
sandy  peat  two  parts,  leaf  soil  one  part,  half  a  part  of  silvev 
sand,  and  half  a  pa^rt  charcoal,  the  whole  well  mixed,  made 
fine,  but  not  sifted,  and  put  together  rather  firm  whilst  dry 
rather  than  wet.  Nine  square  feet  of  border  18  inches  to  2  feet 
deep  will  support  a  large  plant. 

Water  should  be  given  very  moderately  in  winter — sufficient 
only  to  keep  the  stems  and  leaves  from  shrivelling  need  be 
supplied.  The  leaves  when  falling  should  be  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  do  not  seek,  by  allowing  the  roots  to  become  dry,  to 
cause  limpness  in  the  leaves  and  make  these  fall.  When 
growth  commences  water  moderately,  and  when  the  plant  is 
in  free  growth  and  flowering,  and  until  the  growth  is  complete, 
liberal  supplies  should  be  afforded.  The  border,  when  growth 
is  commencing,  should  have  the  surface  soil  removed  down  to 
the  roots,  and  be  replaced  with  fresh.  The  plants,  when 
flowering  freely,  should  have  weak  applications  of  liquid  ma- 
nure, also  when  making  fresh  growth  if  the  root- action  is  per- 
fect. From  the  time  growth  commences  until  it  is  complete 
thorough  syringings  twice  a-day  are  desirable,  along  with  a 
moist  atmosphere.  This  is  one  of  the  best  means  I  know  of 
keeping  down  mealy  bug,  to  which  this  plant  is  subject. 

Pruning  should  be  performed  in  spring  before  growth  com- 
mences, cutting  out  the  long  and  bare  old  shoots,  and  leaving 
the  young  ones  not  nearer  than  3  inches  apart.  No  benefll 
results  from  overcrowding.  The  flowers  are  produced  on 
shoots  of  the  current  year,  as  well  as  on  shoots  that  were 
formed  on  the  growths  of  the  previous  year.  Some  prune 
rather  severely  in  spring,  and  depend  for  flowers  on  the  result- 
ing growth ;  others  prune  but  moderately  in  spring,  and  go 
over  the  plants  sgain  in  Jane  after  flowering,  catting  out  on 
each  occasion  any  bare  shoots,  or  shortening  such  as  are  long 
and  bare,  so  as  to  encourage  the  production  of  fresh  shoots 
nearer  the  base,  and  the  shoots  formed  in  consequence  of  the 
June  pruning  sometimes  afford  a  few  flowers  late  in  summer, 
but  most  plentifully  in  the  May  following.  The  latter  mode  of 
pruning  I  consider  the  better,  though  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  former,  the  wood  being  well  ripened.  The  principal  point 
to  be  aimed  at  is  keeping  up  a  sufficiency  of  young  wood,  well 
ripened  by  full  exposure  to  light  and  air. — G.  Abbey. 


Bead's  Scablbt-flbshbd  Melon. — I  was  very  mudi  sur- 
prised to  read  in  the  **  Doings,"  that  this  Melon  is  the  worst 
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setter,  and  after  the  fmit  has  swelled  as  large  as  a  daok's  egg 
it  woald  drop  off.  I  find  the  very  reverse.  I  have  a  three- 
light  frame,  not  very  large,  on  an  ordinary  dang  hotbed  filled 
with  this  Tariety.  There  are  more  than  twenty  fruits  swelled- 
off.  More  than  half  are  larger  than  the  largest  Orange,  with 
■OTeral  mnoh  larger  than  these.  I  think  that  it  is,  root  and 
branch,  flower  and  fruit,  all  that  can  possibly  be  desired  of  a 
Melon  to  its  present  stage  of  growth.  I  cannot  say  more  at 
present,  but  of  the  final  result  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  inform 
the  readers  of  the  Journal.  Perhaps  some  others  will  tell  us 
their  esperienoe  of  this  Melon.--jAMEs  Allajt,  Gardener^ 
Ashurst  Park. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  the  Special  Gbnbbal  MsBTiNa  of  the  BoYAii  Hobticul- 
vubaij  Societz  on  the  11th  inst.,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
authorising  the  dosing  of  the  Society's  gardens,  except  on  pay- 
ment, in  the  event  of  an  evening  f &te  being  given,  Mr.  Bonamy 
Dobree  presided.  The  attendance  of  Fellows,  however,  was  so 
scanty,  that  beyond  the  Secretary's  stating  the  objects  of  the 
Council  in  ealUng  the  meeting,  no  steps  were  taken  in  the 
matter. 

The  heights  of  the  fine  Azaleas  shown  by  Mr.  Morse, 


gardener  to  Proctor  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  at  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Show  last  week,  were  Etoile  de  Gand,  7  feet ; 
Eztranei,  6 feet 6  inches;  Gledstanesii,  8  feet;  Lateritia  sn- 
perba,  7feet;  Criterion,  8  feet. 

The  Show  of  the  Bath  ahd  West  of  Eholand  So- 
ciety will  be  held  next  year  at  Croydon.  The  Steward  of 
Horticulture,  who  is  the  Hon.  and  B6v.  J.  T.  Bosoawen,  intends 
that  the  horticultural  department  shall  be  specially  devoted 
to  Orchids  and  Ferns.  We  hope  that  he  will  receive  every 
assistance  in  making  this  praiseworthy  attempt  a  perfect 
fluooesB. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Mbssbs.  James  Yeitch  and 


Sons  have  this  year  repeated  the  prizes  they  offered  last  year, 
and  that  they  have  arranged  with  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  competition  to  be  held  at  the 
gardens.  South  Kensington,  on  the  15th  of  July  next.  After 
the  result  of  last  year's  experiment  we  are  not  surprised  that 
Messrs.  Yeitch  should  be  encouraged  to  repeat  it.  The  exhi- 
bitions were  most  creditable  to  all  concerned,  and  we  commend 
the  public  spirit  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  advancement  of 
fruit  culture  to  the  consideration  of  fruit-growers,  and  hope 
that  there  will  be  an  energetic  response  to  their  very  liberal 
intitation. 

In  **  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,"  in  notes  on 


"Transmutation  of  Species,"  the  following  experiment  was 
recorded  by  Mr.  Herbert: — ^I  raised  from  the  natural  seed  of 
one  umbel  of  a  highly-manured  red  Cowslip  a  Primrose,  a 
Cowslip,  Oxlips  of  the  usual  and  other  colours,  a  black  Poly- 
anthus, a  Hose-in-Hose  Cowslip,  and  a  natural  Primrose  bear- 
ing its  flower  on  a  Polyanthus  stalk.  From  the  seed  of  that 
very  Hose-in-Hose  Cowslip  I  have  since  raised  a  Hose-in-Hose 
Primrose. 

-^^ —  We  are  informed  by  M.  Jean  Sisley  that  the  Lyons 
section  of  the  Intbbnational  GoNaBESS  of  Bosabiams,  seeing 
the  difficulty  of  making  an  exhibition  this  year  at  Oeneva, 
have  postponed  it  till  next  year,  and  that  on  the  3id,  4th, 
and  5th  of  July  next  an  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  Lyons. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Window  FlotoerB,— When  the  windows  and  balconies  are  filled 
with  a  selection  of  plants  according  to  taste,  and  these  are 
potted  into  moderately  large  pots  sufficient  to  last  them  through 
the  growing  season,  they  will  require  little  other  attention  be- 
sides watering,  which  must  be  very  regalarly  and  constantly 
done.  Plants  in  this  situation,  from  the  position  tiiey  occupy, 
are  extremely  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  if  there  is  the  least 
neglect  in  administering  their  supply  of  water.  This  applies 
equally  ^  all  kinds  of  plants  cultivated  in  such  situations.  In 
order  to  protect  the  plants  from  injury  in  consequence  of  the 
powerf  al  rays  of  the  sun  striking  directly  on  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  often  very  thin,  and  forming  a  mere  shell  around  the  roots, 
it  is  advantageous  to  set  the  pots  containing  the  plants  within 
others  just  large  enough  to  contain  them.  The  double  sides  of 
the  pots,  together  with  the  small  open  cavity  all  round  between 
the  two,  prevent  the  evil  to  a  very  great  extent;  and  it  may  be 
fltill  farther  prevented  by  choosing  the  exterior  pot  still  larger, 
and  filling  the  interval  between  the  two  with  moss,  which  is  to  be 


kept  damped.  If  this  plan  is  objected  to  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
possible  to  form  a  bed  of  moss  on  the  window-ledge  in  which 
the  pots  could  be  plunged,  the  moss  being  kept  damp.  A  very 
pretty  selection  for  a  window  consists  of  a  scarlet  Pelargonium, 
a  yellow  shrubby  Calceolaria,  and  one  of  the  deep-ooioored 
small  blue  Lobelias ;  a  globe  Fuchsia  is  also  a  beautiful  plant 
for  the  situation.  It  is  a  very  prevailing  error  to  set  such  plaats 
too  thickly ;  they  should  never  touch. 

The  season  is  now  arrived  for  those  who  have  a  greenhouse, 
frame,  or  a  convenient  pit  for  growing  a  few  select  plants,  to 
take  particular  notice,  while  they  are  in  fall  bloom,  of  those 
which  are  most  suitable  for  such  purposes,  an  opportanity  of 
inspecting  them  being  furnished  at  the  various  exhibitions, 
or  of  selecting  from  the  accounts  given  from  various  localities 
through  the  columns  of  this  Journal.  Select  only  those  that 
possess  the  best  properties.  Bhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Boses, 
Pinks,  Picotees,  Carnations,  <feo.,  may  also  be  selected  for  the 
flower  garden.  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  &o.,  should 
be  chosen  while  in  bloom,  or  from  memoranda  duly  taken 
of  really  worthy  varieties,  and  nothing  else.  Some  of  the 
early- flowering  Pelargoniums  should  now  be  headed-down,  and 
cuttings  of  such  as  are  required  for  young  stock  at  once  put  in. 
These  will  readUy  strike  on  any  well-sweetened  pulverised 
ground  quite  exposed,  without  either  bottom  heat  or  the  tmaa^ 
ance  of  glass.  It  is  an  improvement  to  surface  the  soil  as  they 
are  bedded-out,  and  previous  to  watering,  with  sharp  clean  sand 
and  charcoal  dust.  J?inks  should  now  be  piped,  and  the  youn^ 
Widlflowers  already  struck  should  be  at  once  put  out.  Those 
who  have  Tulips  should  now  watch  their  ripening,  and  take  the 
bulbs  up  carefully  in  due  season.  See  that  Dahlias  are  staked 
properly  if  not  already  done,  and  kee^them  tied,  all  superfluous 
shoots  being  taken  off  previous  to  their  robbing  the  main  plant. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  the  Grape  Vine  m  stopping,  tack- 
ing-in,  and  pulling-out  the  side  shoots.  All  other  trained  fruit 
trees  should  come  in  at  this  season  for  due  attention  as  regaids 
thinning  and  training,  and  keeping  them  clear  of  vermin  by 
frequent  washings. 

Look  well  to  the  fruit  garden.  The  Q-ooseberry  caterpillar  is 
troublesome  in  some  districts  at  this  season,  and  causes  great 
destruction  and  disappointment,  not  only  in  the  loss  of  the 
foliage  and  f rait  to  a  serious  extent,  but  also  in  producing  weak- 
ness and  immaturity  of  bud  for  the  following  season.  ^  By  layin|( 
a  piece  of  cloth  or  canvas  under  the  trees,  and  shaking  them,  a 
large  quantity  may  be  taken  and  thrown  into  a  bucket  of  water 
for  security,  and  those  that  will  not  shake  off  should  be  hand- 
picked  and  destroyed  at  once.  -Currant,  Cherry,  Pear,  Nectarine, 
or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  trees  that  may  be  infested  with  the 
green  fly,  may  be  cleaned  with  good  washings  with  soot  water 
dear,  or  soapsuds,  both  capital  things  for  routin{;-out  venniii, 
and  good  fertuisers.  Much  benefit  may  also  be  derived  by  those 
who  have  a  few  Apple  trees  infested  with  blight  from  washing 
them>with  the  above  materials,  and  causing  all  the  smother  with 
smoke  from  charring  refuse  they  possibly  can  at  this  season. 
Currant  and  Q-ooseberry  trees  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  thin- 
ning and  stopping  back  all  superfluous  young  shoots ;  besides, 
the  size  and  otner  qualities  of  the  f  r  ait  are  much  improved.  The 
young  shoots  of  Baspberries,  or  superfluous  suckers,  should  be 
thinned,  and  nothing  more  allowed  to  remain  than  is  actually 
required  for  fruit-b^ing  and  fiUing-up  spaces  another  year. 
Where  it  can  be  done  ail  fruit  trees  should  now  be  mulched. 
Those  who  possess  a  Fig  tree  should  pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  when  they  have  attained  the  length  of  four  or  five  joints 
if  they  wish  for  shorty' ointednes  3  and  fruitfulness  in  succeeding 
years,  and  they  should  also  curve  all  strong- growing  shoots. 

Flower  Borders, — Much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  thinning 
the  shoots  of  many  plants  at  this  season,  staking,  tying,  thinning 
buds,  and  the  timely  application  of  water  and  Uquid  manure  to 
such  subjects  as  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Dahlias.  The  bulbs  of 
the  Tulip  may  be  much  improved  by  an  application  or  two  of 
liquid  manure  as  soon  as  they  have  done  blossoming.  Bulbs  of 
Hyacinths  should  be  taken  up  and  properly  stored. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  assistance  should  now  be  given  to  the 
growing  crops  of  Onions,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  4^c.,  by  frequent  sur- 
face-stirring, never  allowing  weeds  to  be  seen ;  otherwise  they 
are  sure  to  be  robbed  of  part  of  their  produce,  both  in  ouality 
and  quantity.  Apply  food  in  the  wa^  of  liquid  manure  to  Soaclet 
Banners,  Cabbages,  and  Beans.  This  may^  be  effected  by  saving 
the  soapsuds  and  other  slops,  and  diluting  aoobrding  to  the 
strength  and  luxuriance  of  the  crops. 

When  rain  occurs,  which  is  much  needed,  the  opportunity  of 
planting-out  the  various  Broccolies,  Kales,  Coleworte,  Savoys, 
a:c.,  should  be  taken  without  loss  of  time.  Due  attention  must 
be  g^iven  to  hoeing  and  scazifying  the  soil  about  them,  and 
making-up  vacancies  that  may  occur  among  them.  The  early 
Celery  should  get  good  attention.  Clear  any  superfluous  side 
shoots  or  suckers,  and  frequently  stir  the  sufaee  and  apply 
liquid  manure.  Good  sowings  of  Coleworts  should  now  oa 
made  for  filling  aU  vacant  spots  as  they  beoooas  olear,  for  a 
supply  of  younjB^  Cabbages  through  autumn,  winter,  and  aprin^. 
I  The  smallest  load  of  Cabbages  are  the  best  to  be  sown  for  this 
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purpoce.  One  foot  apart  each  way  when  planted  ont  is  qnite 
sufficient  room  lor  the  plants.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  quantity 
of  asefol  food  may  thns  be  produced.  Besides,  the  pleasore  of 
observing  a  well-cropped  guden  is  very  great  compared  with  a 
state  of  neglectful  barrenness.  Nothing  is  gained  by  the  latter. 
Routine  Operations, — Attend  to  mowing  and  rollieg  the  lawn, 
to  weeding,  sweeping,  and  rolling  walks,  and  to  hoeing,  raking, 
and  stirring  the  surface  of  the  grotmd.  Continue  to  peg-down 
all  plants  that  require  it,  support  and  regulate  the  shoots  of 
otimbers,  stake  and  tie-up  all  tall-growingplants,  destroy  ear- 
wigs and  all  kinds  of  destructive  insects. — w.  Kbanb. 


BOINaS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PBBSBNT  WEEKS. 

XITOHBN   04SDBN. 

Fbxqubitt  allusion  has  been  made  to  wtUermq  in  recent 
numbers.  We  have  not  the  benefit  of  a  supply  laid  on  either 
in  the  flower  or  kifcchen  garden ;  but  in  such  a  season  as  this, 
where  there  is  an  arrangement  made  to  fix  a  gutta  percha  hose 
■o  that  the  water  can  be  applied  easily  to  beds  or  borders,  the 
work  can  be  got  through,  and  but  little  inconvenience  be  caused 
by  the  extra  watering.  On  the  other  hand,  where  water  has  to 
be  dragged  in  carts  or  carried  by  hand  a  considerable  distance, 
either  the  ordinary  work  must  fall  behind  or  the  plimts  and 
vegetables  must  suffer.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant matter  connected  with  the  laying-out  of  new  gardens 
than  that  of  seeming  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water. 

But  for  the  deep  working  of  the  kitchen-garden  quarters,  and 
a  goodly  dressing  of  manure,  vegetables  would  have  been  very 
poor  in  quality.  Peas  are  podding  very  well,  but  the  pods  are 
small,  and  the  quality  very  mdifierent.  Barly  Cauliflowers  that 
received  two  good  wat-exinga  are  excellent.  The  autumn-sown 
seeds  have  given  a  supply  of  two  sets  of  plants.  The  earliest  that 
were  put  out  under  hand-lights  are  now  being  cut ;  otiier  plants 
pricked-out  in  boxes  and  planted  in  March  will  succeed  them. 
The  next  batch  are  from  seed  sown  in  a  frame  over  a  hotbed. 
Barly  Cabbages  are  also  pretty  good;  the  farmers  say  that  the 
market  is  overstocked  with  them.  Many  waggonloads  were 
sent  from  this  neighbourhood  last  year  for  the  markets  in  the 
midland  counties ;  this  season  none  are  required. 

Planted  successional  plants  of  Celery,  and  attended  to  the 
earliest  planted;  thougn  not  quite  ready  for  earthing-up,  it 
requires  regular  supplies  of  water.  This,  though  a  ditch  plant 
in  its  normal  state,  must  not  be  watered  until  the  soil  becomes 
aour. 

TBJJir  AND  FOBcma  HOUSXS. 

Fineries,  — In- very  large  gardens  where  there  are  houses 
devoted  to  each  class  of  plants,  pineries  for  Pine  plants.  Orchid 
houses  and  vineries  devoted  to  those  subjects  and  nothing  else, 
the  routine  of  gardening  work  is  very  much  simplified.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  Pine  houses  have  to  accommodate  Orange 
trees,  Vines  in  pots.  Vines  planted  out  and  bearing  fruit,  fine- 
foliaged  and  flowering  planni,  a  little  scheming  is  necessary  in 
order  that  everything  may  succeed  tolerably  well.  When  stove 
pUmts  that  may  be  mfested  with  bug  and  scale  are  to  be  intro- 
duced, they  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  such  pests, 
and  a  strict  watch  maintained  so  that  it  may  be  washed  off 
immediately.  There  are  certain  plants  and  fruit  trees  that 
mav  be  grown  in  the  same  house  with  Pines.  Fig  trees,  Vines, 
ana  Orange  turees  wUl  do  as  well  there  as  if  a  house  were  de- 
voted to  tiiieir  culture ;  but  they  must  be  cultivated  in  pots,  so 
that  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool  house  during  the  winter 
montiis ;  or  it  may  be  so  arraneed  that  the  Pines  can  be  re- 
moved to  another  nouse  where  their  special  requirements  may 
he  studied,  while  the  house  is  ventilated  freely  for  the  purpose 
of  resting  Vines,  &c. 

Barly-potted  suckers  that  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots 
should  now  be  potted  into  their  fruiting-pots.  Plunge  the  pots 
in  a  bottom  heat  of  90**  or  96'' ;  shut  the  house  up  early  in  the 
afternoon  to  utilise  iJl  the  available  sun  heat.  The  night  tem- 
perature may  be  kept  at  76°.  The  object  of  this  is  to  grow  the 
plants  into  a  fruiting  size  by  September,  so  that  they  may  be 
ready  to  start  into  fruit  early  the  following  season,  after  being 
duly  rested.  Managed  in  this  way  Pines  will  be  produced  in 
litue  more  than  twelve  months  from  the  time  the  suckers  are 
put  in.  Large  pots  must  not  be  used,  as  these  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  plants  to  start  into  ^wth  instead  of  into  fruit. 
Ten-inch  pots  for  Queens,  and  12-mch  pots  for  Smooth-leaved 
Cayennes  and  Charlotte  Bothschilds,  are  sufficiently  large. 
Plants  with  fruit  that  is  now  ripe  and  ripenin|g  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  moderately  cool  airy  house,  or  the  ripe  fruit  may  be 
out  and  hung  up  in  the  fruit-room  until  it  is  required. 

Melon  and  Cucumber  Sotuee, — ^We  are  clearing-out  the  old 
plants  from  which  the  Melons  have  been  cut.  Some  gardeners 
obtain  a  second  and  even  a  third  crop  from  the  same  plants,  but 
we  have  never  seen  ttiem  in  such  vigorous  health  after  the  first 
crop  was  cut  as  to  insure  a  crop  that  would  be  at  all  creditable 
to  the  cultivator.  A  better  way  is  to  have  a  second  series  of 
vigorous  young  plants  ready  to  go  out  in  the  border  as  soon  as 
the  old  exhausted  soil  can  be  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh 


compost.    The  woodwork  and  glass  should  also  he  well  washed 
to  destroy  red  spider* 

Bvery  ten  days  at  least  the  Cucumber  plants  require  to  have 
their  shoots  thinned-out,  those  that  are  allowed  to  remain  being 
stopped  and  tied  to  the  trelliswork.  Barly  this  month  we  had  a 
few  warm  nights,  and  the  fires  were  discontinued ;  colder  nights 
followed,  so  that  the  thermometer  fell  below  60°.  The  Cucumbers 
produced  were  of  inferior  quiJity.  They  were  good  enough  for 
use  in  the  house,  but  being  required  for  exhimtion  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  a  higher  night  temperature  by  means  of 
fire  heat,  and  this  was  rendered  the  more  necessary,  as  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  Saturday,  the  frost  crisped  under  the  feet 
on  the  lawn,  the  thermometer  standing  at  80.6^  Fahr,  the 
barometer  steadily  rising,  wind  north  by  east,  and  no  rain. 
Plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  a  night  temperature  of  76% 
with  substantial  material  for  the  roots  to  travel  into,  will  pro- 
duce Cucumbers  of  the  best  quality,  both  as  regards  appearance 
and  flavour. 

Orchard  Souse. — Getting  ready  material  to  Stirfaoe-drees  the 
fruit  trees  in  pots.  Horse  droppings,  cow  manure,  and*  loam 
mixed  in  equal  proportions  and  thrown  into  a  heap  to  fermenir 
are  an  excellent  stimulant.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
overheated,  otherwise  the  nourishing  properties  will  be  thrown 
off.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  turn  the  material  over 
every  day,  and  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  We  use  it  when  tiie  heat  has  very  much  subsided,  but 
before  it  has  entirely  gone  out  of  it.  A  handful  or  two  of  this 
dressing  will  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  each  pot  and  {nressed 
down  firmly  with  the  fingers.  The  water  should  be  applied 
through  a  spreader.  After  this  it  will  also  be  necessary  to 
apply  fresh  dressings  every  ten  days.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
apply  manure  water  to  the  trees ;  indeed,  this  is  more  often 
injarious  than  otherwise. 

The  Strawberry  pots  have  been  nearly  all  cleared-out  of  the 
house,  and  glad  we  were  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  quantity  of 
water  required  by  them  is  something  enormous.  Some  persons 
place  saucers  under  the  Strawberry  pots,  which  retain  the 
water  round  the  base  of  the  pot ;  but  experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  saving  of  labour  is  gained  at  tiie  expense  of  flavour  in 
the  fro  it.  Mildew  has  been  more  than  usually  abundant  on  the 
Strawberries  this  vear.  La  Constants,  British  Queen,  and 
President  have  not  heen  much  affected. 

OREEKHOUSE. 

Hardwooded  plants  which  have  gone  out  of  flower  have  been 
removed  out  of  doors,  but  in  doing  this  it  is  neoessary  to  exexM 
cise  care,  so  that  the^  may  not  be  exposed  to  too  much  sunahino 
after  being  shaded  m  the  greenhouse;  and  even  though  tha 
ventilators  may  be  open  night  and  day,  the  plants  are  in  a  much 
higher  mean  temperature  than  they  will  be  when  placed  out  of 
doors.  Shelter  from  the  east  and  north  is  very  desirable,  and  a 
tile  or  slate  placed  upright  against  the  side  of  the  pot  will  pre^ 
vent  the  sun  from  burning  the  roots.  The  stage  Pelargoniums 
that  flowered  early  are  also  placed  out  of  doors  and  watered 
sparingly ;  in  a  week  or  two  the  wood  will  be  ripened,  when  th9 
plants  may  be  cut- over. 

Bemoved  Cyclamens  into  a  pit  where  the  lights  can  be  re- 
moved entirely.  The  plants  are  now  at  rest,  and  require  very 
little  water,  but  the  roots  must  not  be  quite  dried- up.  The 
leaves  are  also  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider,  but  tnls  can 
be  dislodged  by  syringing.  By  sowing  Cvclamen  seeds  in 
January  and  growing  the  plants  on  in  heat  ail  through  the  en- 
suing summer,  nice  flowering  plants  are  obtained  which  will  pro* 
duce  about  two  dozen  flowers  each  in  the  winter.  This  season 
seeds  were  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  March,  and  they  vegetated 
freely.  The  young  plants  have  been  potted-off  singly  Into  small 
sixties,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a  cold  frame.  This  beautiful 
flower  is  easily  managed.  The  plants  are  better  in  cold  fMmes 
during  the  summer  months  than  in  a  greenhouse,  where  the  pots 
are  far  removed  from  the  glass.  If  they  are  removed  to  a  warm 
greenhouse  about  the  end  of  September  the  flowers  will  soon  be 
thrown-up,  and  a  succession  will  be  produced  until  March. — 
J.  DovqimAS, 

PBOVINCIAL   HOBTICULTUBAL   EXHIBITIONS, 

[SsoBBTABiBS  wlll  oblige  US  by  informing  ns  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held.  Although  we  cannot  report 
them  fully,  we  shall  readily  note  anything  especially  excellent, 
and  we  wish  for  information  on  such  spedalitiefl  to  be  sent 

tons.] 


juin. 

Brookham  (Bote) S8 

Stamford  98aad  S4 

Nottingham SM 

B.H.8.of  Irduxd  SS 

Oambridgoahira SS 

Thetford   IS 

^wwloh  and  X.  of  Bnglsnd  8S  and  M 
ungitoD  and  SorUtoa  . . .  .S5  and  M 

Boston SOandJoly   1 

Stratford  ....  80, and  JToIy land   2 


JUIiT* 

Wisbsoh 1 

LfliaesfcerandLeiOMtsnUra  land  i 

Ciremoeater  (Boses)..... % 

Bristol,  Clifton,  and  W.  of  Bnglwd  2 

Borj  St.  Edmnnds )..  3 

Nottinghamahire  (Newark),  South  9 

QodmanoheBter 9 

Tewkeeboiy  (Boses)  S 

TadcUngton  2 

Spalding 2aDd  8 
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JULY. 

Deron and Xxet«r (Bomb) 8 

^Tanbiidge  WeUfl 8 

8oa(hgal6 4 

~Winterton 7 

Midland  Oonnties  (Birmingham) 

7, 8, 9,  and  10 

WUtshin 7and    8 

JEU>7al  Caledonian  Sort  Soo.    ....    8 

Kelao 8 

Hereford  (W.  of  England  Bose)  ..    8 

Maidstone   8 

Chelmsford 8 

3i8hop  Stortford 8  and    9 

Pefeerboroogh Sand    9 

Manoheeter  8,9,andl0 

Hertford    9 

Darliogton  (?) 10 

Chipping  Norton 10 

Altrinoham  and  Bowdon  .  .10  and  II 
Kilmnn,  Strone,  and  Blamore ....  11 

Iionghborongh 15 

Derbj  »«..»« 15 


JULY. 

Onndle  15 

Brighton  and  Soasex 16  and  16 

Ealing,  Aeton,  and  Hanwell 16 

Olonoester  and  Cheltenham 16 

Woodbridge 16 

Grange  on-Sanda 17 

Bury  (Lanoashire) 17  and  18 

Cieokheaton 18 

Bramley 90  and  21 

Brewash  Valley  21 

Elford 29 

Cambridgeshire  28 

Grantham 23  and  24 

Tong  and  Dudley  Hill    25 

Hales  Owen  and  Hagley    28 

BaoUngham 28 

Tewkesbory 28, 29,  and  80 

Errol 29 

Castle  Donington  (Derby) 29 

Boyal  Ozf ordahiie  80 

Woolton 80 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

"*,*  It  is  partlcalarly  reqaested  that  no  ooznmamoation  be  ad- 
dressed privately  to  either  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal. 
All  correspondence  -should  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  *'  The  Publisher."  Great  delay  often  arises 
when  this  rule  is  departed  from. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

We  also  request  that  no  one  ynXl  write  privately  to  any  of  our 
correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

Books  (7«ro).— The  latest  edition  with  appendix  of  Johnson's  "Cottage 
GaideBer'e  Dlotionary  "  is  that  of  1868.  Its  piiee  is  6«.  6d.,  or  post  free  from 
oar  offiee  7«.  2d.  iPoUie), — The  above*named  Diotionary  may  snit  yon. 
(0.  JB.  &).— The  book  yon  mention  is  pabliahod  by  Messrs.  Groombridge. 

Latb  Pjbahs  tob  8.W.  Wau.  (F.  C.).— Daohesse  d'Angonlema,  Benn^  de 
ttanee,  and  Easter  Beorr^ 

TsBMS  (/.  O.  L^rwiefc).— The  two  speelraens  seem  to  be  of  the  same  spedei* 
Polypodlnm  iJpestre,  Alpine  Polypody.  They  were  smashed  up  along  with 
the  other  leaves  by  tlie  post-offlee  ponehes.  The  malformed  Daisy  is  oorions 
bat  noi  attraoUve. 

QiMXiKiA  SBKDLna  {Inquirer),— Tht  flowers  are  large.  \  There  are  others 
•t  a  similar  oolonr. 

Iiois  Wbkdoii  Wkbat  Oultubb  {T.  6««).— Partieatars  are  In  a  pamphlet 
pnblished  by  Mr.  Bidgway,  PieoadUly,  London,  entitled  "  A  Word  in  Season." 

VoxaLOTB  Flowbb  (BamoZfto).— The  white  Foxglove  flower  is  an  instanee, 
ttot  nnoommon,  of  a  eombination  of  eoroUas  so  as  to  form  one  monster.  It  is 
like  the  eombination  of  several  Aaparagos  stems,  and  the  same  term  might 
'be  allied— faeeiated. 

Otbtoptbbib  Dickxbana  (Jfiguirtfr).— What  yon  mistake  for  disease  are 
the  seeds,  called  spores  by  botanisti. 

Utbtlb  hot  Fx.owBBZKa  (Knut^ord)  —The  Myrtle  shoold  be  kept  in  a 
Bght,  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse,  be  sprinkled  overhead  morning  and 
•veu^g,  and  be  well  supplied  with  water  until  the  growth  is  complete,  then 
disoontinne  watering  overhead,  and  wa*«r  only  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Do 
not  give  wiOer  in  winter  before  the  soil  beoomes  dry,  but  before  the  folisge 
beoomes  limp  afford  enough  to  moisten  the  soil  through.  The  plant  can 
hardly  have  too  light  and  aixy  a  position  so  as  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood, 
upon  which  depends  the  flowering.  Bepot  at  once  if  needful,  giving  only  a 
a^iderate  shift,  and  using  a  compost  of  sandy  fibrous  loam  two  parts,  one 
part  each  sandy  peat  and  leaf  soil,  and  a  sixth  of  silver  sand,  with  good 
drainage.  Tou  may  obtain  Oold-laoed  Polyanthus  seed  through  any  eeedsn^an 
advertUng  in  onr  Journal. 

Pbopaoatixo  BBDDmo  Obbamiuvs  (C.  S.).— It  is  quite  early  enough  to 
«ommence  propagating  these  in  August,  and  propagation  may  be  continued 
thzoughont  that  month  up  to  the  beginning  of  September,  commencing  with 
the  weaker  kinds  and  ending  with  the  stronger^growing  sorts.  We  should 
have  at  least  four  cuttings  in  a  4i-Inoh  pot—in  fact  six,  and  winter  them  in 
the  cutting-pots,  as  thsy  take  up  much  less  room,  potting  them  in  spring. 
We  prefer  boxes  made  of  three-qaarter*inch  deal,  about  2  feet  Icmg,  12  inches 
wide,  and  8  inches  deep,  external  measurement,  which  allows  of  our  wintering 
in  a  little  room  a  num«er  of  plants  in  each  box,  putting  about  a  hundred  into 
«aoh.  Some  of  the  best  bedding  Pelarpmiums  a^  Aigburth  Beauty,  deep 
rose;  Bi^ard,  crimson ;  Crimson  King,  dark  shaded  crimson :  Diadem,  bright 
scarlet ;  Dr.  Talt,  erinraon ;  Jean  Sisky,  scarlet ;  Master  Christine,  rocy  pink ; 
B.  Evans,  rose;  Mrs.  Upton,  pink;  Vesuvius  scarlet;  The  Bride,  white; 
Warrior,  scarlet;  and  White  Wonder,  white.  Goldtn-varisgated :  Alhambra, 
Flambeau,  Lady  Callum,  Sir  Bobert  Napier,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Gold  and 
Bronn* :  Constantine,  Marshal  MaoMahon,  Bev.  C.  P.  Peach.  Silver-varie- 
gated :  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  Prince  Silverwiogs.  Qolden-leaved  and  Oold- 
edged :  Crimson  Banner,  Oolden  Banner,  PUIar  of  Oold.  Silver-edged : 
Bright  Star,  Miss  Ebigsbnry,  Princess  Alexandra.  Jvff-leaved :  L'Bl^gante, 
Silver  G«m. 

CAI.0BOI.A1IIAS  A  Sbcobd  Tbab  {Newport  Po^n^ZI).— Instead  of  seeking 
bv  cuttings  to  inreserve  the  old  plants  we  should  advise  you  to  save  the  seeds, 
placing  the  plants  in  a  light  airy  position  until  the  seed  is  ripe.  Take  off  the 
capsules  as  they  ripen,  and  sow  the  seed  In  July  and  up  to  August.  The  old 
Slaats  are  dif&eult  to  keep  until  the  second  year,  and  neither  these  nor  plants 
•ontlnued  by  cuttings  grow  satisfactorily ;  but  you  may  take  cuttings  of  the 
healthy  rooi*growthB,  insert  them  sinfl^  in  sandy  soil,  and  place  them  in  a 


shady  spot  under  a  hand-light,  keeping  moist  and  shaded  from  son.  'Whsa 
the  roots  show  at  the  sides  of  the  pots  shift  the  plants  into  larger  poti,  ind 
grow  them  in  a  oold  frame,  shifting  as  the  pots  beeome  foU  of  roots,  and 
moving  to  a  cool  airy  house  safe  from  f roet  in  October  or  Movembar.  Bead- 
lings  are  far  preferable  to  plants  from  cuttings. 

HoLLTHOOK  BuoHT  (F.  Manning),— Tht  leaf  sent  is  attacked  by  that  n«v 
fungus  scourge  we  fully  described  and  depicted  in  onr  number  of  May  88th. 
Poll  up  every  plant  affected  and  bum  it  at  once.  No  remedy  ii  known,  ind 
the  spores  will  spread  the  infection  if  allowed  to  ripent 

CvAN OPHYLLUM  MAOKiPiocM  CuLTUBB  {Omega).—Ycm.  give  us  no  particnlsn 
of  your  treatment ;  we  are  not  able,  tiierefore.  to  point  out  what  maj  have 
caused  the  plant  to  grow  so  indiflerenUy.  We  give  a  few  hints  for  its  cultnre. 
To  do  well  it  requires  a  brisk  heat  of  65°  to  IQP  at  night,  and  75^  by  day  on 
dull  days,  and  8  J°  to  85"  or  90°  with  sun  and  a  moderate  amonnt  of  air.  The 
atmosphere  requires  to  be  kept  moist  by  frequently  sprinkling  ths  pathi, 
walks,  and  olher  surfaces  three  or  four  times  a- day,  leaving  a  little  air  on  it 
night  to  prevent  moisture  condensing  and  dripping  on  the  leaves,  which  mart 
never  be  sprinkled.  The  roots  are  not  healthy,  otherwise  the  growths  wonM 
be  more  free.  Turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  remove  all  the  soil  coming  away 
readily  from  amongst  the  roots,  and  repot  in  a  sixe  that  will  hold  them  com- 
fortably,  and  when  the  plant  is  showing  roots  at  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and 
before  they  become  matted,  shift  into  a  else  larger;  and  the  next  sUlt,  wh«n 
the  roots  are  showing  at  the  sides  of  the  pot,  should  be  a  oood  one.  ModanM 
watering  only  is  required  until  the  root  action  and  growth  are  free,  and  thai 
the  watering  should  be  liberal.  Equal  parts  of  sandy  peat,  turfjr  loam,  aad 
leaf  soil,  with  one-sixth  of  sliver  sand,  and  a  similar  proportion  of  pieeci « 
charcoal,  the  whole  well  mixed  and  chopped  up,  but  not  sifted,  with  Rood 
drainage,  will  grow  it  welL 

PBOPAOATiHa  Pit  ARBAMOBifBirrs  (O.  D.  Lyon).— We  have  a  bed  along 
the  front  of  the  house  8  feet  wide,  and  another  of  the  same  width  at  the  hatt 
of  the  house,  which  wiU  allow  of  a  2-feet  pathway  up  the  centre.  The  front 
border  we  should  use  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  and  heat  with  two  rowi  or 
8-inch  pipes,  having  openings  in  the  waU  of  the  bed  next  the  path,  and  tfw 
in  the  wall  of  the  other  bed.  The  openings  need  not  be  large— aay  9  uubea 
by  a  foot  long,  and  should  have  sliding  doors.  By  msans  of  these  /hotteii 
you  can  regulate  the  bottom  heat,  and  utilise  any  excess  of  heat  by  admitttng 
it  to  the  air  of  the  house.  The  pipes  we  should  have  in  a  chamber,  whuh 
need  not  be  more  than  a  foot  deep,  pladng  over  them  slates,  having  a  foot  a 
space  for  soil  over  them.  The  back  mi^  be  formed  in  the  same  way ;  and 
Instead  of  so  deep  a  space  for  plunging  material,  6  or  9  inches  deep  om  tlw 
slates  will  be  sufficient.  Two  pipes  wiU  not  be  sufllelent  for  top  heat,  thoogb 
with  the  heat  from  the  chambers  of  the  beds  you  might  manage  with  two 
pipes:  but  we  should  prefer  four  8-inch,  the  flows  at  the  sides,  and  U»a 
ntums  along  the  pathvray.  which  will  give  yen  suffldent  heat  without  warn- 
Ing  the  piping  to  a  high  temperature.  If  you  were  to  have  the  baok  boroar  aa 
deep  as  the  front  for  soil,  you  could  have  Cucumbers  in  it  trained  to  tts  baak 
wall  on  a  trellis,  or  Tomatoes  and  Melons  in  front,  o^n  a  treUis  about  u^" 
from  the  glass,  not  taking  them  nearer  the  top  tlian  2  feet,  so  as  toaw 
light  to  the  plants  on  the  baok  wall.  You  might  use  the  front •>"*«» 
whiter  for  Cucumbers,  the  back  one  for  propagating  and  'o"*"*.  "*  ™ 
done  with  for  that  purpose  plant  Cucumbers,  and  wben  theCacnmban  on  tna 
front  were  going  off  yon  could  replace  them  with  Melons. 

BniDiNO  FOB  BosB-BTODiHO  (T.  D.  L.).—Voi  binding  the  buds  of  Bosai 
the  cotton  twist  as  used  by  tsUow-chandlets  is  prefenbla  to  matting,  a 
should  be  of  the  best.    Japan  flax  is  also  good. 

Fish  fob  Pomd  akd  Watbb  Lilzbs  {0,  L.).— We  do  not  thtakiUh  would 
live  in  your  pond,  the  water  of  which  is  very  chalky.  Water  LfliMWom 
probably  succeed  if  the  pond  has  mud  at  the  bottom.  The  Nuphar  »«•*•" 
also  the  Nymphaa  alba,  would  most  likely  succeed.  We  have  nothadtfta 
experience  that  prompts  our  giving  a  decided  answer  to  your  ^u^^  "JJ 
should  be  glad  if  some  of  our  correspondents  would  state  their  expmanoe« 
fish  in  a  pond  supplied  with  water  containing  chalk,  also  Wat«  LUIm. 

RtJiK  AHB  BocKWOBB  ( lITortow).— You  need  not  be  anrprissd  that  ym 
imitation  does  not  satisfy  you.  Bookwork  is  most  diffionlt  to  eonstnet  ao  aa 
to  look  natural.  A  poet  and  man  of  taste  justly  wrote  a  centoiv  nnM-^i 
went  to  see  a  fine  piece  of  ruins  built  at  a  great  expense,  which,  the  fl^>»» 
I  HAW  it.  tumbled  down  for  nothing.  It  must  have  been  much  iaprovad  g 
this  fortunate  incident.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  put  stones  *o««*"'J|?" 
that  air  of  wild  and  magnificent  disorder  which  they  are  sure  to  ^^qonsjv 
falling  of  their  own  accord."  Mr.  Pulham  has  recently  very  suceaaafaiv 
arranged  some  rockwork  at  the  Battersea  Park. 

INSKCTB  Ghawiko  Basb  OF  BuM  OF  Applb  Tbbbs  {A.  E,  B.).-A«  y« 
h&vD  bent  no  specimen  of  the  insect  doing  this  mischief,  we  can  o&VjJJ^ 
ture  that  it  Is  the  young  catezpiUar  of  a  smaU  moth,  most  probably  Tart» 
ooellana,  which  gnaws  into  the  stems  of  the  buds  and  destroys  them.  i^ 
diAeased  buds  should  be  carefully  picked  off  below  the  space  •l^P^'*^ 
gnawed,  so  as  to  secure  the  grub  which  has  bnzrowed  downwards,  and  vnu- 
—I.  0.  W.  . 

Anbmombs  from  thb  South  of  Francb  {Anemone,  Co,  •D»W«*V-^* 
should  not  take  them  up,  but  leave  them  in  the  ground  if  it  is  U«*^*  ?^  Jlr 
drsined.  Loosen  the  surface  in  Septomber  or  early  in  October,  and  nnm 
lightly  with  leaf  soiL 

CucuMBBBS  IK  Fbambs  (F.  J.).— When  the  planU  axe  w**"*^.*? 
ventilation  wiU  require  to  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  ^••?"\'*!i" 
you  aro  absent  from  home  daUy  from  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  you  will  hava  to  giw 
air  according  to  your  prognosUcation  of  the  fineness  or  dnlness  o*  »•  ^."l 
a  little  before  9  a.m.  If  likely  to  be  a  dull  day  you  may  tUt  the  ligj,; 
couple  of  inches,  or  push  them  down  to  that  extent ;  if  likely  to  be  s  aw 
day  but  with  clear  sunny  intervals,  you  may  leave  an  opening  at  »»  » 
4  to  6  iDohes  according  to  the  prevalence  of  cloud,  and  if  dear  and  ^^ 
would  not  be  safe  without  leavmg  9  inches  of  air  on.  In  your  case  »•  »^ 
it  would  be  best  to  push  down  the  lights,  but  you  may  tilt  them  u  !<«  "JJ! 


them  secure  againat  wind.  The  lights  should  not  be  raised  *«»  f^^'-J^j!^ 
bright  and  hot  weather  you  will  need  to  water  the  plants  every  awj  « 
third  day,  whUst  iu  partially  clouded  and  clear  weather  *wl«o  a-wee»  wm^ 
sufficient.  It  is  weU  not  to  overwater,  but  the  soil  ought  to  be  kept  »»»» 
otherwise  the  growth  will  not  be  free.  ' 

HoBB  Piping  ( Jdm).— We  have  no  recollection  of  can'"-l»^  J^^^Jji! 
watering  purposes,  and  do  not  know  of  any  cheaper  or  better  w**""?^ 
rubber.  Leatber  hose  was  some  time  ago  advertised,  perhaps  ",*■■  "JL^ 
which  you  allude.  We  do  not  know  where  it  may  be  obtained.  Bsnw- 
turers  of  these  articles  should  advertise.  ^^ 

AI.0B  IK  SuMMBB  (T.).- Keep  the  soil  moist  as  foi  other  gweoohwueP*** 


jouBHAL  or  hobhuultoub  and  oonA.aB  qabdbmeb. 


. IbMfUl 

BhI.    Tii>  wMit  o(  ttaa  1«t«  aaj  ba  bjkM  ai 

Oiipia  t*  Twa  QMraaaaeu  (ff.  S.).— TtutloTblehttisanraiuaUu    I 

dooltli  OwHilaiu  wtw,  uil  n  ua  (Ira  no  oplnioB  nilhoat  M^oa  >  trouof 
tloBavui. 

Ul  D.  T.  Pub  (r.  H.I.— W<  tun  i«l  tlu  oomapoii j»».  >Dd  hin  baton 
u  tb*  Obutai  of  ttu  Botlalf.  Tban  oma  ba  Qu  loatit  tbal  Cba  OoaasU  bid 
»  pom  to  aaalK  npoo  Kr.  Flab,  or  npin  ■nrnns.  tha  priTlle^B  al  ■  FaLLov 
^tWl  psTBanli  ud«  ngnt  ntninglr  that  Ur.  FUh  abosid  biTabaen 
lad  lo  ballana  On*  ba  wh  a  tonr-galaa*  Llh  Fallow  vban  b>  ni  aat.  Tfaa 
oulr  boooor  Iba  Oomiil  aaa  eontar  ■iihout  pajmatit  la  u  Honoru}  Fallow- 
ablp.  wblab  gliaa  all  prlrtlaeaa  aiaapt  thU  ol  Tollog  at  pobllo  maathigi  ol  tha 

TiaiKjiTiD  COBUBT  (y.  T.)-— Tba  leaiaa  «n  Tarj  ilriWng,  ul  gronpad 
-wUli  otbar  abmba  i»  orDamantal.  It  li  tlu  BiMa  Tnbram  loL  latw  ol 
Dibuoal.    It  daaarrai  lo  ba  mar*  salUAUil  !□  dot  ibrnbbaiUi. 

OucBmsa'  Bunrn  Scciiir  (IT.  J,].—Yim  wonld obtain  all  tha  inlonns- 
Urn  f  OQ  raqnlri  on  a^ljliiS  W  Tba  Baoretarr.Iba  BatraM,  Badlftnd,  BilatDL 

Bmowa  Biuuii  Piibi  Ctuxita  (J.  X.).— Is  our  on  gatdao  aataal 
nriatlaa  oT  Paan  «ak  la  it  jonnf  itMa.  Fungoid  gnwih  on  tb*  ikla  bM 
auiaad  It.  Hd  wa  [onod  that  altar  aold  aut  vlnda  tha  Irnit  OD  tfaaaipoMd  alda 
waaorutal,wbllatbatonthaotbirild*«uiio(  mnnblajond.  Intbaa-- 
of  Toor  tna  wa  would  wt  baaltata  to  trj  noVpnulng  U  jatx  aia  ion  t 
gold  alnda  ua  not  Iba  aaaaa.    Boma  Kooa  tortr  loun  pliead  ■moagit 

LiHTXEA  FOJI-HK  {A  Ca(hvil.—It  <■  a  BtlLlab  plant.    Soma  LUlt 


HAma  or  PLUnt  Id  SfnlfrL—Erlophonua  iwutitoUnD,  Nanow-I 

-• —  ■■ ""   "  H.),— It  U  Llonintbaa  Donglaall,  and  haa  m  . 

:  ■*  Egyptian  LUj."    It  waa  found  bf  Mr.  DongU*  fa 


CalUoroU. 


FOULTST,    BEE,    AJSJi    FIQEON    OHBOmOLE. 


SMiLL  COOPS  FOB  POUM^RY. 


.   ,_ ,_  jf  foiria  for 

March  Uld  April. 

No.  I.  Due  cock  Uld  fivsDonumqne-Lsghom  pallet!.  ReoalTsd 
160  egRS ;  &Tam^,  82  to  each  hen. 

No.  S.  One  cook  and  two  BUok  Eamlnirgb  pnUefal.  Ilao«iT»d 
86  rggi ;  aTBTags,  44. 

So.  8.  Ods  cook  and  four  QoIden-ipMtgled  Eambargh  pnlleta. 
BeoeiTed  160  eggs  :  bTerage,  40. 

No.  4,  One  oook  and  Ave  SilTer-ipangled  Hamburgh  heiu,  tou 
joan  old.    HBMived  165  eggs ;  average  S3. 

No.  e.  One  cook  and  ton  Oride  Hambnigh  polletl.  Beoeived 
S70  eggs ;  avsrage  87. 

Nob.  1,  S,  3,  aod  4  havs  been  oonflned  (he  fonr  months  past  in 
eoops  made  of  Utb,  13  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  i  test  high. 

No.  G,  Oradei,  have  ths  range  of  a  yard  24  by  40  feet. 

My  fowls  are  in  Roodhealth,  and  theegj^hatoh  well  j  ISohioha 


liom  IS  eggs. — Ceislib  ! 


ri- Journal). 

Wood  Fioeok  mo  Dovbcoie  Fioeon  Paibbd.— As  a  Pijeon 
fandar  I  feel  iDterested  in  the  qnsstion  whetlier  the  Bing  Dove 
wUlpiiiwith  the  doveoote  PiKeon-    I  bare  looked  ap  the  wotd 

" "  *ti  Webster  and  Worceatei'e  English  dlctioaarj,  and 

'    "  the  detached  pratmsioD  of  a 


THE  POULTET-KEEPEB.- 
CRETE-CffiUES. 

THE  CRKVB-CfflUB  COCK. 


HTBBID  BIBDS. 

I*K  much  pleased  to  see  "Bdstomuh's' 

bride  between  the  Golden  Pheasant  ooek  I     ._. 

If,  however,  he  had  qnotod  the  k)wU  of  the  paragraph  ot  May 28th 
it  would  have  stood  thai :— "  Now  the  fact  is  this,  I  never  knew 
an  instance  among  the  many  attempts  made  la  which  the  Golden 
?heaiui(  cook  bred  with  any  desoription  ot  domeitto  ponlby, 
aa  all  snob  efforts  have  ilgauly  tallM ;  toe  in  no  case  has  even 
a  single  egg  proved  to  be  femlissd."  Ot  oonne  I  ooold  only, 
M  plainly  atated,  spenk  within  the  bound*  ot  mr  own  know- 
ledge, and  I  oertainlr  hail  with  nnfelgned  pleasure  hii  annonnce- 
meot  that  sncoBH  has  resulted  in  anyinstanoe  preWomly  nn- 
known  to  ma.  I  at  once  admit  I  am  quite  anaoqnainted  with 
ttie  variety  of  "  fowls  "  he  dasoribes  by  the  name  of  "  AjabMs ;" 
vrhilst  thair  special  charaoters,  as  detailed — "They  resembled 
■Host  oloaelj  the  barndoor  fowl,  bat  aomewhat  amalter,  were 
adorned  with  a  goodly-sized  topping,  narrow  tall,  head  some- 
what erect,  oloee-feathered,  lon^  in  hmb,  and  partly  booted" — 
4oea  not  carreiipond  with  the  traite  of  any  variety  of  fowls  known 
to  me.  If,  therefore,  either  throngh  the  JonmaJ  or  by  private 
letter  "  Bostonun  "  will  kindly  ioform  me  vhere  any  of  these 
tnly  nniqna  hybrids  can  be  seen,  I  ahall  indeed  esteem  it  a 
great  favour. — Zdwabd  Hewitt. 


^  Va^^ 


find  that  01 


He.  K.—<ktn-Cam  Oa^ 


ears  short  and  hidden.  Four  toes  on  eaeh  foot ;  feathers  of  the 
abdomen  long  and  thick,  flight  feathers  ol  the  wing  ol  ttM 
ordinary  leogUi,  lioklas  and  larga  sioUas  vaiy  lon^  j  plomage  all 
black  in  the  beat  birda ;  blaok,  y^low,  and  white  m  the  oom- 


OOrrio^.— Sadata  and  digniSad. 


WeitfU.—Whtalah  grown  from  Tt  Ibi.  to  8)  lbs. 

FUA. — Very  abnnduit. 

.Bonsi.— Tet7  light,  1«m  than  on»-alghth  ol  the  bird's  entire 

Sfafure.— From  the  npper  part  ol  the  head  to  under  the  leet 
'~  ITi^  inches.    In  upright  position  from  19)  inches  tc 


hardly  to  be  distingnished  from  the  body  ol  the  bird  when  in  a 
state  ot  repose. 


Fig.  11— Oomba  ol  Oicia-Cfflnr  Oedu. 
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I  JoiM  IB,  IBM. 


fsUisg  all  zoimd  the  bead  in  the  beat  B^teoimeiiB ;  feathers  at 
tlie  top  growiiiff  upright,  and  acme  falling  in  front. 

Whtskera. — ^Very  thick. 

Cravat. — ^Long,  thick,  and  coming  down  below  the  wattles. 

Comb  {fig,  16). — Variable,  but  being  always  formed  of  two 
horns,  sometimes  parallel,  straight,  fleshy,  sometimes  xmited  at 
their  base,  slightly  indented,  pointed  and  diverging  at  the  top ; 
sometimes  approaching  this  last  arrangement,  but  haTii^  some 
braoohleta  on  their  inner  sides  like  the  horns  of  a  young  stag. 

Size  of  Comb. — ^Varying  in  length  from  2  inohes  to  3^  inches. 

Sara, — ^Whitish,  of  the  ordinary  size,  almost  hid  under  the 
feathers  of  the  whiskers  and  crest. 

Wattles. — Hanging  long  and  fleshy,  from  2f  inches  to  4  inches. 

NosMl$, — Opeo,  large,  with  projecting  bamps  acoand  them. 

Xria.Cjf  Bit0i — ^Darkish  red. 

PifflM  qflSye. — ^Black. 

P}m$Aognomy  of  the  Head. — ^It  is  something  like  that  of  the 
Bbnoaa.  The  eyes  almost  entirely  disappear  under  the  feathers 
of  the  oxMtL  The  comb,  in  the  form  of  noziifly  gives  to  the  face 
of  the  Ckidve-CcBurs  a  Satanic  appearanoe* 

JW&— 8ole  oft  foot  strong,  and  varying  in  length  from  2f  to 
3^^  iimIms.  The  toes,  four  in  number^  are  strcmger  and  larger 
than  tlioM-of  the  Houdan. 

Ookmt  ctfJ^ool-— Black,  or  blue  danUy  silverad. 

Weiahkof  Ghichm^ — ^The  CrSve-Coanr  is  even  more  precocious 
than  tne  HondMi,  and  its  flaah  mom  abundant,  and  at  the  same 
age  am^aves  tbattof  tfafi  laal»>nanifldk 

IBB  FLVXAOB* 

Entitnly  MiKdi,  shining,  and  irideaoent;  blue  and  green  upon 
the  neok-haokte,  in  tbe  Imig  pointed  featfaen  of  the  back  of  the 
wings,  and  of  tbe  feathers  which  cover  the  base  of  the  tail,  and 
the  large  and  amaU  atcUea.  The  rest  is  of  a  dull  black,  except 
the  feathers  on  the  abdomen,  which  are  of  a  brownish  black. 
The  crest  is  genexallv  white  to  the  hind  feathers  after  the  third 
or  fourth  moulti  Many  birds  hanro  the  neck-hackle,  the  long 
pointed  feathers  of  the  loina,  and  the  feathers  of  the  wing-coverts 
of  a  straw  colour,  which  doea  not  indicate  their  not  being  of 
pure  blood  and  incapable  of  zeproduoing  black,  but  they  are  less 
esteemed  by  amateurs.  The  feathers  of  the  nackle,  the  crest, 
loins,  tail,  are  extremely  long  and  tufted,  and  they  form  with 
those  of  the  other  parte  of  the  body  a  plumage  more  fluffy  and 
abtmdant  than  thai  of  any  other  variety. 


BATH  AND  WEST  OP  ENGLAND  SOCIETY'S 

BBISTOL  SHOW. 

No.  1. 

Tbbbb  is  a  sort  of  conundrum  song  which  was  wont  a  few 
years  since  to  be  warbled  over  "  the  dear  cold  keys  of  the  piano," 
as  Mendelssohn  used  to  call  them,  beginning,  **  What  will  to- 
morrow be  ?  "  and  before  one  could  think  of  the  day  of  the  year, 
or  who  was  bom  on  the  coming  day,  or  whether  one  had  some 
engagement  on  it,  was  heard  the  very  true  but  somewhat  dis- 
appointing answer,  "Who  can  toll?"  I  always  felt  that  the 
smger  of  that  disappointing  song  ought  to  have  some  special 
personal  or  vocal  attractions,  or  one  must  be  angiy  with  her. 
"  What  will  to-morrow  be  ? "  matters  not  much  to  that  great 
majority  of  English  people  who  happily  have  themselvea  and 
their  goods  under  a  rain-proof  roof;  but  as  to  the  good  folks 
whb  are  exhibitors  at  an  outdoor  show  like  that  of  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England,  it  is  to  them  a  very  serious  matter  as  to 
what  will  be  the  weather  of  the  Show  week.  I  had  been  fried 
some  years  ago  at  the  Wells  Show,  and  nearly  drowned  when 
the  peripatetic  Bath  and  West  of  England  (aye  1  and  Southern 
Counties  in  addition  now)  wandered  oft  to  Dorchester,  where 
the  rain  poured  on  and  on,  and  I  ate  my  lunch  in  a  tent,  knee- 
deep  in  straw  like  a  horse,  and  vet  my  feet  got  wet ;  but  a 
bettor  fate  this  year  awaited  Council  and  exhibitors,  and  holiday- 
goers  at  Clifton,  for  the  weather  on  Tuesday  (9th)  was  superb — 
warm  and  dry,  and  a  nice  air  going  on  breezy  Durdham  Down ; 
the  flags  streaming  awav,  and  now  and  then  canvas  beneath  them 
flapping  pleasantfy.  "What  a  pity,"  said  Dean  Swift,  '* that 
fine  weather  hurts  anybody ;"  so  I  felt  on  Tuesday,  for  agri- 
cultural friends  were  lamenting  the  lighhiess  of  the  hay  harvest, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  wator. 

Many  of  my  readers  axe  familiar  with  that  world  within 
boards  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  exhibitions  at  which  I  am  present  during 
the  whole  year.  The  weather  being  favourable,  as  this  year  it 
was,  a  visit  to  the  Show  was  indeed  a  treat. 

I  enter  the  poultry  tent,  and  the  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is 
the  excellent  ventilation.  I  next  see  that  the  birds  are  supplied 
with  slices  of  mansold  or  beet,  which  they  were  picking  at  with 
relish-^relish  similar  to  those  unfeathered  birds  who  not  tax  off 
were  drinking  lemonade.  I  must  beg  leave  to  remark  upon  the 
nleasure  it  gave  me  to  find  Mr.  Hewitt  had  been  able  to  act  as 
Judge.  As  all  of  us  had  svmpathised  with  him  in  his  many 
trials  and  sorrows,  so  all  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  he  has  been 
able  to  sally  himself  and  be  at  his  old  post. 


This  Showwaa  held  on  nearly  the  same  spot  ten  years  ago» 
and  I  cannot  but  remark  npon  the  improvement  in  poultry 
matters  during  the  decade.  Then  a  few  comparatively  had  good 
birds,  a  few  ardent  amateurs  and  mongrels  abounded ;  now  one 
sees  more  and  better  birds  than  ever,  far  more  persons  are  inter- 
ested in  poultry ;  and  where  one  appreciated  a  good  bird  then, 
or  "  took  in  "  a  poultry  paper,  now  there  are  dozens.  Of  course 
the  continued  diy  and  hot  weather  has  told  on  the  fowls,  and 
ragged  feathers  were  to  be  expected,  but,  considering  the  time 
of  year,  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  poultiy  exhibited 
was  singularly  good. 

Out  of  the  eleven  pens  of  Spt^Mi  cocks  nine  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  Bristol  (for  Brislington  and  Wrington  are  so  near),  and 
Bristol  birds  won.  As  to  the  first  prize,  Mr.  Edward  Jonea'a 
bird,  it  was  altogether  admirable  in  face  and  comb,  and  con- 
dition considering  the  time  of  year.  In  regard  to  the  Spaniah 
hens,  about  the  first  prize  there  was  no  manner  of  doubt ;  but 
a  highly  commended  pen  (No.  21,  Hiss  E.  Browne's),  straok  me 
as  being  bettor  than  the  second-prize  bird,  if  indeea  there  wem 
not  two  highly  commended  pens  bettor,  but  of  course  it  ia  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

As  to  the  Dorking  cooks  (Coloured),  the  first-prize  birds  wera 
massive,  the  seoond  much  inferior.  The  hens  were  a  better 
class :  out  of  tiie  eleven  pens  six  were  worthy  of  a  prize.  The 
pens  of  three  of  the  White  Dorking  cocks  were  empty ;  a  pity 
this,  but  save  a  hollow  comb  on  one  bird,  the  rest  were  remark- 
ably good.  Bi  the  White  Dorking  hens  the  same  goodneaa  was 
to  be  observed. 

My  old  friends  the  Buff  Cochins  were — ^well,  "  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  on  it,"  not  much  to  speak  of,  and  less  to  write  ol 
I  would  nearly  as  soon  have  bought  the  unnoticed  as  the  notioad 
birds,  the  cup  cock  excepted,    m  hens  the  second-prize  did  not 

S've  satisfaction.  The  champion  pens  among  the  Partridge 
ochins  were  extremely  beautiful  birds.  There  was  a  vast 
number  of  empty  pens  which  should  have  contained  White 
Cochins,  and  the  mil  ones  were  not  of  very  remarkable  excellenoe. 

As  to  the  Brahmas,  Dark  or  Light,  "  the  cry  is  still.  They 
come."  I  should  not  like  to  be  the  man  who  takes  these  big 
babies  out  of  their  travelling  baskete ;  but  as,  I  think,  usually 
at  Bristol,  the  Dark  birds  were  the  best.  The  great  number  <» 
these  birds  now  exhibited  everywhere  is  the  best  proof  of  their 
usef olness,  for  though  fancy  may  keep  many  small  birds,  utility 
there  must  be  where  large  oirda  are  kept  in  great  numbers. 

The  Oame  fowls  were  numerous,  and,  as  always,  attractive. 
To  my  mind  the  second  Duckwing  cock  waa  the  best  of  that  lot. 
In  Brown  Bads  (cocks),  Messrs.  Lunt  &  HassaU's,  first  prize  waa 
a-head  of  all  the  rest  in  his  class.  I  must  notice  that  Mr.  Stafog^ 
a  Wiltshire  fancier,  was  very  fairly  successful  with  his  birds. 

Next,  the  Hamburghs,  sna  what  an  improvement  in  numbers 
and  in  goodness  too  T  The  first  and  cup  bird  (Mr.  Beldon's)  in 
the  Silver-spangled  class,  is  as  charming  a  little  fellow  as  ever 
walked.  As  I  passed  pen  after  pen  of  Hambuxvhs  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  my  words  were, ''  Good  again,"  "  Good  again." 

The  Polish  were,  I  am  also  pleased  to  writo,  fairly  numerous 
and  very  good.  Cocks — first  to  a  Silver,  second  to  a  Black,  one 
only  Golden,  he  got  a  commended.  Hens^first  to  a  SUveiiv 
seoond  to  a  Black,  and  only  a  commendation  to  a  Golden  hen. 
Funny  this,  that  in  Polish  fowls  alone  Silver  is  preferred  to 
Gold !  I  was  amused  to  hear  a  country  bumpkin,  who  possibly 
had  strayed-in  from  his  cattle  or  pigs,  exclaim  in  front  of  the 
Polish  pens,  with  open  eyes  and  mouth,  **  Oh  I  gracious,  they 
heads  I  ^' 

Among  the  French,  the  Houdans,  the  most  useful,  were  the 
most  numerous.  These  birds  look  like  Spanish  fowls  beforo 
they  had  become  aristocrate.  The  cocks  especially,  at  Clifton^ 
were  very  superior.  Among  the  Crdves  were  some  very  fimo 
birds,  but  plumage  indifferent. 

In  the  Any  other  distinct  variety  class  there  was  an  exoellent 
Black  Hamburgh  first.  (Why  not  more  Black  Hamburgha,  O 
ye  fanders  ?) ;  a  good  Malay  second,  who  looked  wicked  enough 
to  have  committed  a  dozen  murders  and  enjoyed  them  ail,  and 
to  wish  to  commit  still  more.  High  commendations  and  oom- 
mendations  were  numerously  bestowed  in  this  class,  and  de- 
servedly. Some  ugly  La  Fl^ohe  cocks  appeared,  and  some  ex- 
cellent Minorcas. 

Then  came  Ba/ntams.  There  war  but  one  pen  of  Silver 
Sebrights,  but  then  they  were  real  Silver,  not  pale  Gold.  I 
wish  the  owner  could  exhibit  more,  as  they  would  be  an  orna- 
ment to  any  show,  although  they  might  not  be  quite  equal  to 
this  pen.  The  Blacks,  again,  were  very  good,  and  Mr.  Cam- 
bridge won  deservedly.  Among  the  many  Game  Bantams  there 
were  some  gamey-looldng  birds. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  were  good,  Bouens  better.  Turkeys  were 
better  still.  In  Aylesbury  Ducks  Mr.  Fowler  was  actually 
beaten — a  feather  indeed  in  the  winner's  cap. 

In  approaching  the  other  Bcmtams  1  must  say  I  did  not  con- 
sider tne  Game  Dirds  were  anything  to  boast  of,  while  among 
the  Blacks  were  excellent  birds :  and  I  scarcely  need  to  say  that 
Mr.  Cambridge  kept  up  his  old  fame.  It  is  now  natural  to  writo 
Cambridge  first  at  the  boat  race,  and  Cambridge  first  at  tiia 
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Bluk  Butun  rue— >  daable  laoosu,  kt  wbiahl,  ft  Cambridge 
ntD  Bad  ftisudoF  Ur.  Cambridsa,  rajoios.  For  Che  Figaoaa  I 
rMerre  k  word  >i«zt  WMk.— Wiltihibk  Bictob. 

(Front  a  Oorrtipon/leiii.) 
The  poaltT7  utalogaa  caramenced  with  Spanith,  uid  »Ithoii)ih 
theso  cUsneB  wero  well  supported  by  Bristd,  we  coold  not  help 
notioing  the  omiesiqn  of  the  i»mes  of  Heun.  Parsley,  Hydf, 
kud  the  late  Mr.  Lane,  eihibitora  who,  in  oonjonction  with  Mr. 
Jone«,  made  Briitol  ■□  lamona  for  BpaQleh  [owls.  la  their 
abunoe  Mr.  Jonea  carrisd  of!  the  first  priies  and  onps  in  both 
classes.  Id  the  fint  he  also  seonred  the  ehampton  oni  '  ' 
belt  oook  over  a  number  ol  olasiea;  we  liked  this  bird,  __.  _._ 
link  him  ol  snch  hij^h  merit  u  many  eihibitors  imagined 

..  1..    t l: :.;._         m._.    _.     .      .  ^^^    ^^^    ^^^j^ 


him  to  bo  from  hie  position.  The  Beoond-,,..»„  v.^. 
bat  rather  daQoient  in  laos  and  lobe.  Pen  6,  the  winner  ws  tmci 
of  tha  flrat  priie  at  Brifltol,  had  a  fine  laoe,  bat  his  comb  will 
reader  him  oseleis  tor  exhibition.  The  clue  for  hens  was  oce 
of  tha  best  in  tha  Show.  Mr.  Jonei's  viotory  here  was  an  eaay 
one,  bnt  we  liked  pan  21  batter  than  the  BBoond-priie  birds; 
Uey  were  batter  matched,  and  had  smoother  faoe*. 

The  DorJciag    oUaBes    contained    a    tolerably  good    lot;    In 
Ooloored  oooks  Ur.  BnrBall'B  bird,  which  hae  won  so  many 


many  reepecU  we  preferred  pen  51  to  the  flret-priie  birds,  which 
ware  not  well  matched,  having  odd  eyes,  &o. 

Cocftifw.— In  Oionamon  and  BaET  tha  flrBt  and  seoond-prii= 
birds  dasarrad  their  poaition ;  we  also  liked  pan  71.  In  hens  the 
fl™(..nri.«  n«.  .™...„.j  -.1-  .   lingle.bird,  iU  partner  having 


first-prize  pmi  contained  only  _  — 6„.  „,..,,._  ,™,>,„.  ^^.^^ 
died  soon  altar  the  award  was  made.  The  seoond-priie  pen  we 
ooMidered  a  great  mist^e,  and  think  thopi 


n  every  essential  bi 


o  the  neit  pen,  No.  86,  which  -^.> 
In  the  Partridge  oockB  the  flrBt.! 
beantifnl  in  colonr,  bat  rathar  small ;  be  was  entered  at  only  £2, 
•od  qnioUy  oialmed.  The  flrst-priEe  hens,  which  aUo  obtained 
tha  ohampioQ  onp  for  the  best  pair  ol  hens,  were  grand,  the 
pencUUng  being  all  that  conld  be  deBired ;  bnt  their  marking  in 
many  leapecU  gave  ns  the  impreesion  ol  a  remote  crosa  with 
?Jlf'  J*'"  '""  '""'^"oed  in  Bome  dome  by  the  comb  of 
one  of  the  hens,  which  as  nearly  approached  a  rose  aa  a  single 
comb.  In  While  Cochins  tha  flrst-priza  oook  wu  a  fine  Bpeoi- 
men,  shown  in  splendid  condition. 

The  Bra/imaclaaseB,  with  one  or  two  (tood.excepUonB,  were 
not  what  we  aipactad.  In  the  DackoDEka  Mr.  Linirwood  showed 
a  grand  bird,  which  waa  fint,  and  mnBthava  mn  Mr.  Jonea  very 
oioBely  for  the  champion  onp.  The  otass  for  hena  contained  a 
»'," J".  P'"'  **"  *^^y  "ere  very  ranch  oat  ol  oondiHon ;  hero 
wo  likad  pans  146  and  143  tetter  than  tha  winnam.  The  I,ight 
JJrahma  claSBes  were  inlarior  to  the  Dark.  The  Ganta  cUsses 
contained  many  an perior  Bpecimens,  and  the  pri^OB  were  more 
distribntad  than  nsnal.  The  Hamb<irgh  olasaeB  ware  a  great 
treat,  and  the  awards  appeared  to  giva  general  satisfaction.  The 
Fohth  and  F-rimch  claaseB  were  thought  tha  beat  in  the  Show. 
In  the  Crave-Cceora  Mr.  Crahtree  seOQred  all  the  hononr». 

Ducki,  Qaaie,  and  TuTkeyt  were  well  repreunled,  and  some 
fclrds  of  extraordinary  size  were  to  be  (onnd. 

Baa(aoM.— The  Sebright  oloss  had  only  two  Oatriae ;  the  first, 
*  P*y  o'  Silvere,  had  a  ramarkably  good  ground  colonr,  and 
would  have  maintained  their  poaition  in  a  much  larger  competi- 
tion. The  Game  Bantam  olaaa  oonUinod  a  few  pretty  apeci- 
'"■*?''  '"°*  '**''  °^  Bhwjk  Rede  ware  first,  a  pair  ol  Browns 
with  a  Partridge- coloured  hen  second.  In  the  class  lor  single 
oocka  Mr.  Hall  showed  a  bkd  that  deaerved  special  notice. 

THE  NEWMARKET  PODLTBT  AND  PIGEON 
SHOW. 

Fob  a  long  series  of  year*  this  Show  has  deservedly  held  a 
popular  position  among  poaitry  aihibitore,  as  great  care  and  at- 
tention  to  this  department  have  invariably  marked  the  oondnot 
of  the  managing  Committee.  This  aeaaon'a  Show  was  in  no 
way  babiodhand,  for  more  uneioeptionable  anangaments  it 
would  ha  diffloult  to  imagine.  A  very  singnlar  feature  of  the 
Show,  however,  was  the  fact,  that  though  not  leas  than  aiz 
prizes  ware  oBered  for  Dorleinqt,  only  a  single  entry,  a  good 
pen  of  Kilvor  Greys,  reaalted.  Of  Gamt  fowls,  however, 
there  waa  an  entry  rematkabla  for  its  excellence.  Brown  Beds, 
Bed  Piles,  and  Dnckwinga  being  all  good ;  the  former  so  muoh 
■a  as  to  secure  Lady  EQisbeth  Adaane's  ipeoial  premium  tor 
tiie  best  pen  of  any  variety  of  poultry  shown,  betldee  the 
flrat  nosition  in  their  parlionlar  class.  They  were  a  firat-rate 
pen  eliown  by  that  veteran  exhibitor  of  Oame  fowls  Mr.  Samuel 
Matthew,  ol  Stowmarkat,  and  were  evidently  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  pens  to  tpeolttor*.  The  Ooehitu  ware  not  in  suffl- 
oiently  good  plumage  to  merit  pariioolar  nuntion.  The  Whites 
and  Partridge-featherad  Ware  the  boat  in  plumage.  Dark- 
leathered  Bralimaa  were  naqaei  tionabl;  shown  lubetter  oonditian 
than  the  Light  ones.    Then  has  not  been  «o  good  a  collection 


ol  Bambvrgkt  exhibited  in  this  diatriot  at  any  of  the  prerion* 

ihowi,  there  being  superior  pens  ol  every  variety.  8paaU\ 
were  decidedly  poor,  and  a  seoond  prise  wai  only  awarded. 
Some  capital  Crfive-CoiarB  wore  shown,  bat  (ho  only  other 
variety  of  Freneh  lowia,  a  pen  of  Houdans,  ware  not  good.  Tb« 
Variety   class   proved    eioallent,   Black    Hambarghs,    Oolden- 

Cnoilied  Hamburgha,  and  a  second  pen  of  Black  Hamburghi 
king  the  prises.  The  olaas  of  "  CroaB-breda  "  Ware,  aa  nanal, 
not  praiseworthy-  The  Qame  Bantam  class  was  spoiled  by  tbo 
fact  that  the  prinoipal  exhibitor^s  entries  were  not  lorthcomLUg. 
A  very  choice  oollacCion  ol  Black  Bantam)  were  shown,  and  A 
good  pen  ol  Oolden  Sebrights.  Kone  of  the  Duckt  proved  marl. 
torions,  bat  this  waa  fally  ooanterbalanoed  by  the  capital  quality 
of  the  Tarkayi  that  competed  at  Newmarket.  AlUioogh  prizes 
were  ofleied  lor  both  G-oldeu  and  Silver  Pheasanta,  not  a  single 
entiy  resulted. 

Pagttmi  were  not  an  extensive  show,  but  they  were  nn- 
exoeptionably  good,  the  Carriere,  Barbs,  nai  the  Antwetpa 
being  of  a  very  euperior  stsmp. 

Eioeedingly  fine  weather  brought  with  it  a  verr  large  at- 
tendance of  viiit«ia,  and  it  wai  plain  enough  that  the  inhabit- 
anta  of  Newmarket  had  determined  to  make  the  moat  of  tha 
day  as  a  general  holiday.  The  whole  of  the  principal  thorough- 
larea  abounded  with  Bags,  bannara,  and  other  soitable  da- 
corationa.  The  attention  of  the  Cammitt*e  to  the  wants  of  the 
poultry  waa  most  liberal,  and  ample  provision  was  made  against 
_: ._...,...  L.a -iltyroqufreait. 


M  of  weatiieT  had  n 


-I. T- Chiiiiul], M  11l4h,  landlfVaooJapetlUac  AouffiL. 


SEXES  AT  WILL. 

"  Thu  ha?lag  vasMd  hair  the  lar, 
H*  Mmm'd  hli  aij)tat  anolhar  nv." 
Thi  hatching  aeaaon  has  again  returned,  and  with  It  SOmM 
the  old  qneatioo  of  prodnoing  seias  at  will.  Oocka  of  one  year 
old  mated  with  hens  two  years  old  or  more,  usually  produoe  a 
greater  proportion  of  cockraels  than  puUeta ;  and  it  more  pnllata 
than  oockarals  ar«  wanted  thay  may  generally  be  obtained  by 
'"i^i"g  old  ooekfl  with  pulleta.— (A»t«rtcan  Fancitrt'  JouritoQ. 

POUTEBS,  ANY  OTHBB  OOLODB  OB  UABEINa 

CLASS. 

Pnaomiuns  are  pceoioos  aonlo,  and  muoh  needed  In  thil 

world,  and  in  this  oapaoity  oomes  oat  my  spaoial  Wiltahira 
tiiend,  "  Wa-tBaiaa  TUcros,"  M  all  times  most  amiable;  bnt  It 
most  be  nnderatood  that  in  an  argnnant  of  this  kind  no  oom- 
promiae  will  sufBce,  and  we  Sootabmeai  can  onlj  tAtUa  anoh 
~iatters  logically ;  and  however  red-hot  we  may  get  over  a  debate, 

'e  do  not  neoeaBarily  lose  sight  of  (riendBhlp.  In  fact,  we 
revane  the  etiquette  at  the  P.  B.,  and  ehake  handi  at  the  con- 
olueion  of  the  affair,  not  at  the  baginniug  before  mmliTip  eac^ 

ither  till  past  recognition,  even  by  oar  leaDnda. 
It  appean  to  me  that  "  WiLTBuma  BsoioB  "  has  fallan  Into 

ha  same  mistake  aa  Mr.  Wallace.      The  illusbration  ol  tha 
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artist's  materials  is  all  yery  well,  but  I  hold  that  the  birds  in 
the  class  which  I  support  are  finished  pictures  of  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  materials  for  others. 

A  perfect  Mealy  in  every  respect  is  a  more  beantif ally  coloured 
Pouter  than  any  of  the  standard  colours ;  and  such  being  my 
decided  opinion,  I  would  join  in  agreeing  to  add  it  to  the  stand- 
ard classes.  I  must  a^^ain  go  over  part  of  the  ground  by  repeat- 
ing that  mismarked  Pouters  are  not  birds  fit  for  any  but  the 
Selling  class.  I  esteem  them  valueless,  and  often  worse  than 
valueless,  as  their  mismarkings  can  seldom  be  bred  pengianently 
out.  They  will  turn  up  every  now  and  then  in  coming  genera- 
tions ;  still  there  are  always  exceptions  to  this  as  well  as  to  other 
rules.  Now  here  is  the  mistake.  Mr.  Wallace  insists  upon 
classing  with  the  mismarked  standard-coloured  birds  perfectly- 
marked  Mealies,  Sandies,  Chequers,  Silvers,  Duns,  &o.,  and 
sending  the  whole  into  the  Selling  class,  which  is  I  think  absurd, 
and  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  fancv.  Why,  five-sixths  of  the 
whole  Pouter  fanciers  in  Scotland  keep  those  "off  coloured" 
well-marked  birds,  and  therefore  they  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Wallace,  excluded  from  our  shows,  or  forced  to  offer  their  birds 
for  sale  at  a  nominal  price  in  the  Selling  class.  I  do  not  require 
to  tell  Mr.  Wallace  that  the  standard-coloured  Pouters  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  in  Scotland,  that  the  few  mav  be  counted 
on  the  ten  fingers,  and,  according  to  his  argument,  the  shows  are 
to  represent  ttie  property  of  the  few  only.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  way  to  encourage  the  "  young  or  poor  **  fancier,  or  meet 
the  grand  question  of  the  "  bread  and  batter." 

My  friend,  **  Wiltbhibx  Bectob,"  proposes  smaller  prizes  for 
Pouters  other  than  standard-coloured  birds,  and  that  the 
Splashes  be  excluded  altogether.  Well,  I  should  never  think  of 
dictating  to  committees  on  the  former  at  all ;  let  them  treat  as 
their  means  will  allow;  but,  then,  if  the  prizes  are  good  for 
those  birds  they  will  find  the  classes  pay  all  the  better.  As  to 
the  latter,  there  are  often  some  nicely-marked  birds  among 
them,  as  in  marked  Canaries,  and  others  are  verging  on  pure 
whites,  with,  for  instance,  a  grizzled  point  of  the  tail,  and  they 
are  often  so  handsome  as  to  be  perfection  in  form,  the  imper- 
ative in  the  true  Pouter,  not  to  mention  the  wonderful  size  to 
which  some  of  them  attain.  Why,  then,  exclude  such  birds  ? 
A  fancier  suggested  to  me  that  they  might  have  a  separate 
table.  Well,  be  it  so,  or  a  separate  room  if  you  will,  but  do  not 
exclude  the  produce  of  the  season's  labour  of  some  "  young  or 
poor  "  fancier.  I  know  this  will  draw  out  the  sympathies  of 
my  friend,  and  hope  my  argument  will  also  show  up  the  ''  off- 
coloured  "  birds  to  him  in  a  better  light— their  true  light. 

But  "  WiLTBHiBi  Bbctob  "  says,  **  I  want  progress  and  ad- 
vance towards  perfection."  We  aU  want  this,  and  none  more 
so  than  myself.  Taking  this  for  granted,  then,  we  must  en- 
courage the  breeders  of  the  very  birds  that  do,  and  only  can, 
help  us  on  to  that  much-envied  goal.  We  want  our  friend  here, 
not  to  hang  over  a  show  for  a  day  and  a  half,  but  for  two  pr 
three  weeks,  and  will  promise  to  show  him  pictures  before  they 
have  been  painted,  which  will  change  his  views  altogether,  and 
we  will  also  give  him  a  lesson  in  pure  Scotch. — James  Huie. 


EABLT-LAtiNo  Bbahica  Pullet.— I  think  it  may  be  interesting 
to  mention  that  one  of  our  Dark  Brahma  pullets,  hatched  on  the 
28th  of  January,  laid  her  first  egg  on  June  7th,  being  only  four 
months  and  ten  days  old. — ^E.  Peel,  Bock  Ferry,  Cheshire, 


manilla  rope,  cut  into  sections  of  1  inch  in  length,  with,  perhaps, 
an  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  deer  hair,  for  the  formation 
of  a  nest. 

After  the  youiipf  are  hatched,  if  the  male  bird  gives  hiB  mate 
too  much  attention,  or  is  quarrelsome,  he  should  be  placed  in 
his  own  case  until  the  young  are  nearly  feathered  and  leave  the 
nest  to  feed  themselves.  After  they  have  perched  a  few  nights 
they  can  be  separated  from  their  mother  and  the  male  re- 
turned, and  another  brood  reared,  which  operation  may  be  re- 
peated until  seven  broods  are  raised  in  one  season. 

Food  fob  Younq  Bibds. — As  additional  food  for  young  birds, 
besides  canary  and  rape  seed,  they  should  be  allowed  hard- 
boiled  egg  and  cracker  rolled  fine,  and  fed  to  them  in  small 
quantities  several  times  each  day.  The  same  food  should  be 
given  to  the  old  birds  during  the  breeding  season.  When  the 
young  birds  are  able  to  crack  seeds,  which  they  will  do  at  six 
weeks  of  age,  the  soft  food  can  be  replaced  by  cracked  seed  or 
soaked  rape  seed.  Hemp  seed  should  never  be  fed,  as  it  will 
kill  them. 

Never  allow  two  crested  birds  to  pair,  as  their  progeny  sie 
liable  to  be  bald  or  malformed  about  Uie  bead. 

One  male  bird  wUl  serve  half  a  dozen  hens  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  This  plan,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  certain  to  raise 
young  birds.  The  parent  birds  can  occupy  a  small  room  with 
nests  fastened  to  the  wall,  with  material  handy  for  constructing 
nests,  also  food  and  water.  A  German  friend  pursues  succeas- 
f  ally  this  plan  every  year,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  note  his  success 
in  raising  young. 

Some  Canaries  will  never  mate ;  nothing  will  reconcile  them. 
In  this  event  another  hen  should  be  tried  until  one  is  found  thai 
is  disposed  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  rearing  a  family. 

The  female  bird  builds  the  nest,  and  the  male  selects  the 
location  and  carries  the  nesting  material  to  his  mate.  In  con- 
structing the  nest  the  female  is  in  constant  motion,  and  by  her 
loving  manoBUvres  invites  her  mate  to  the  act  of  pairing. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  sea-green  colour,  more  or  less  spotted  and 
streaked  with  reddish-brown  and  violet.  The  male  sits  on  the 
nest,  relieving  the  female  a  few  hours  each  day  during  the  period 
of  incubation.  Should  either  of  them  become  addicted  to  the 
vice  of  breaking  their  eggs,  thev  should  be  bountifully  fed  vrith 
egg  and  bread,  which  should  oe  constantly  kept  within  their 
reach.  Should  they  persist,  the  eggs  should  be  removed  as  fasi 
as  laid,  and  their  places  supplied  with  artificial  ones. 

When  the  young  are  hatched  the  male  assumes  the  chi^ 
responsibility  of  feeding  them,  which  consumes  most  of  his  tiise. 

Instances  are  recorded  of  talking  Canaries.  One  is  mentiond 
by  Professor  fiawkins ;  a  bird  that  was  exhibited  in  the  strati 
of  London  a  few  years  ago.    Mr.  Sothly,  in  a  commonioatkas 


the  Zoological  Society  ofliondon,  gives  a  description  of  a  fcdtar 

". of^^ 

Save  the  King/''  and 


THE  CANARY.- No.  2. 

MuLBB. — ^A  female  Canary  will  mate  with  several  varieties  of 
birds,  and  their  offspring  are  called  Mules.  The  males  from 
some  of  these  crosses  are  fine  singers,  and  command  high  prices 
on  account  of  their  beauty  and  song.  These  Mules  mated  again 
with  the  female  Canary  are  prolific.  Among  the  varieties  of 
birds  employed  in  producing  Mules  may  be  mentioned  the 
Linnet,  Goldfinch,  Bullfinch,  Siskin,  Bedpole,  and  Bluebird, 
besides  several  other  varieties. 

Before  placing  the  male  and  female  Canarv  together,  this 
precaution  should  be  taken :— The  female  should  be  put  in  the 
breeding-cage  and  hung  on  one  side  of  the  room,  while  the  male 
should  be  suspended  directly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
in  a  separate  cage,  in  sight  of  the  female.  When  he  sings  ana 
calls  to  the  hen  bird,  and  she  returns  his  call,  then  they  can  be 
placed  together,  and  though  they  may  at  first  quarrel,  it  will 
oxilv  be  of  short  duration;  they  will  soon  become  reconciled 
with  each  other  and  will  mate.  When  the  male  is  observed 
feeding  the  hen,  you  may  be  certain  it  is  right. 

After  having  been  mated  about  a  week  tne  hen  will  lay  from 
four  to  six  eggs  (one  each  day),  and  will  sit  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen days,  bringing-out  one  bird  per  day,  in  the  same  order  as 
the  eggs  were  laid.  Never  disturb  the  eggs,  or  they  will  not 
hatch. 

The  birds  may  be  mated  during  the  months  of  February, 
March,  or  April.  There  should  always  be  placed  in  the  mating- 
eage  a  piece  of  mortar  for  tiie  formation  of  shell,  or  the  hen  may 
lay  sort-shell  eggs.     There  is  also  required  some  untwisted 


Canary,  owned  by  a  friend,  that  can  whistle  a  few  bars  of 
Save  the  King/*^  and  also  repeat  a  few  words,  as  "  Mi 
"  Kiss  Minnie,"  &c. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  travelling  showman  will  be  reoollectai 
as  exhibiting,  in  the  streets  of  the  principal  cities,  some  per- 
forming Canaries.  They  were  taken  from  the  cage  and  piiod 
on  a  small  stand,  dressea  in  diminutive  clothes,  some  harnessed 
in  a  waggon,  another  driving,  and  others  riding  in  the  carria^ 
At  a  given  signal  the  coach  started,  and  at  the  ringing  of  tbt 
bell  they  stopped  to  be  put  into  their  cage.  The^  were  again 
placed  upon  the  table  to  exhibit  their  proficiency  in  drill.  AS 
were  arrayed  in  regimentals,  guns  being  held  in  one  olaw,  one 
bird  acting  the  part  of  drill-master,  and  when  he  whisUed  a 
few  notes  the  soldiers  hopped  on  the  other  foot,  keeping  tiipe^ 
Finally  the  performance  ended  by  one  of  the  number  nring  » 
diminutive  cannon. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Bechstein,^  in  his  **  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of 
Germany,"  and  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority,  relates  the 
following  instance  of  their  sagacity,  and  remarks  that  instaaoef 
are  known  in  which  they  have  not  only  been  taught  to  repeat 
short  words  distinctly,  but  to  distinguish  colours,  nuniMXB, 
letters,  &o.  He  also  says — "  I  once  saw  a  female  in  possession 
of  a  person  named  Jeanlot,  of  Befort,  in  Alsace,  which  selected 
from  the  alphabet  and  placed  in  order  the  letters  of 
words,  added,  subtracted,  and  multiplied  in  German,  and 

dioated,  by  means  of  numbers,  the  exact  time  of  a  watch.    

had  also  three  males  with  him,  which  were  able  to  seleet  letters 
and  numbers  which  were  named.  Hunger  had  been  the  chief 
means  used  in  the  education  of  all." 

DisBASBs  AHD  Tbbatkxkt. — Canaries  are  subject  to  diBeaggfl 
as  well  as  the  human  family,  which  also  yield  to  medicinal 
agents. 

Moulting  is  a  critical  period,  and  great  care  should  be  exer* 
oised  at  such  times  to  keep  them  from  oeine  exposed  to  draughts 
of  air,  and  to  see  that  they  are  abunduitly  supplied  with  food 
and  water;  a  change  in  diet  is  very  beneficial.  A  piece  of 
boiled  carrot  should  be  given  them  often,  also  a  little  hard- 
boiled  egg,  which  should  be  left  on  the  shell,  for  this  will  keep 
it  moist  longer  than  if  crumbled  in  a  dish.  A  little  saffron  put 
in  water  will  assist  them  to  cast  off  their  plumage,  and  a  naU 
dropped  into  their  water  will  serve  as  a  tome.  As  a  consequence 


in- 
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of  moulting  improperly,  it  is  not  unoommon  for  them  to  Bojffer 
from  loBB  of  voice;  a  ohange  in  diet,  with  boiled  egg,  or 
white  bread  soaked  in  milk  and  sqaeezed  oat,  will  often  be  of 
benefit. 

Cold$  are  frequently  contracted  by  caged  birds  when  exposed, 
even  temporanly,  to  draughts  of  air,  which  is  manifested  by 
frequently  shaking  the  head,  and  sitting  dumpishly  upon  the 
perch.  Give  them  an  abundance  of  soft  food,  also  linseed,  for  a 
considerable  period. 

Coativeneas  is  remedied  by  change  of  food ;  give  them  apple, 
lettuce,  ohickweed,  or  celery.  Should  they  have  diarrhcea,  avoid 
green  food,  and  give  them  crashed  seed  mixed  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg;  also  give  them  the  seed  of  red  pepper. 

Asthma  is  also  often  witnessed  about  the  season  of  moult- 
ing, or  from  taking  cold.  Give  tiiem  a  moist  diet,  and  the 
small  pods  of  cayenne  pepper  [Capsicums]  broken  into  small 
pieces. 

Epilepsy  is  brought  about  by  overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise. 
It  is  often  fatal.  Venesection  is  recommended  by  catting  the 
olaws  suflSoiently  to  draw  blood.  Give  them  a  moist  diet,  with 
«weet  apple. 

Mites  are  produced  by  neglecting  to  cleanse  the  cage,  and 
by  not  allowiDg  the  bird  to  bathe  freely.  When  thus  imected 
the  bird  will  be  observed  to  pick  itselt  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
and  by  its  being  very  restive  at  night,  and  flying  about  the 
«age. 

Cleanse  the  cage,  and  dust  dry  sulphur  under  the  feathers  of 
the  bird ;  or  catch  the  bird  and  pin  him  up  in  a  piece  of  flannel, 
with  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine  upon  it,  taking  care  not 
to  confine  his  head.  When  removed  it  will  be  fall  of  vermin. 
Bepeat  it  as  often  as  necessary  until  all  are  removed,  usually  at 
intervals  of  a  week;  three  or  four  operations  will  be  sufGloient. 
Another  method  is  to  expose  the  cage  and  bird  to  an  intense 
sunlight ;  the  mites  will  then  leave  the  bird  and  penetrate  the 
crevices  of  the  cage,  then  remove  the  bird  and  scald  the  cage 
with  water  made  alkaline  with  super- carbonate  of  soda. 

Sore  feet  is  sometimes  caused  by  lack  of  cleanliness,  or  by 
fibres  of  cotton  or  wool  entwining  the  feet  and  cutting  to  the 
l>one.  Bemove  the  offending  substance,  and  anoint  with  mutton 
«uet.  Allow  the  bird  to  bathe  freely. — Jaxes  S.  Bailet,  M.D. — 
iAmerican  Fanciers*  Journal.) 


FACT  VERSUS  SPECULATION. 

I  AH  obliged  to  *'B.&  W."  for  the  above  heading.  It  is  a  fact 
that  I  have  asserted  again  and  again  that  honey  as  formed  in 
ilowen  is  crude  and  imperfect,  and  is  swallowed  twice  before  it 
becomes  hooey  proper.  I  have  asserted  in  this  Journal  that  for 
fifty  years  I  have  been  seeing,  handling,  and  tasting  both  crude 
4ind  perfect  honey,  and  that  they  are  not  one  and  the  same.  The 
bee-xeepers  of  my  native  village  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
-fact  of  the  difference  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  is  a  fact 
that  I  have  asked  "  B.  &  W."  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  sug- 
gesting experiments,  which  he  said  he  would  like  to  try.  If  he 
will  put  the  matter  to  the  test  of  experiment  he  will  be  able  to 
4idduce  and  deal  with  facts.  I  will  endeavour  to  do  the  same 
when  he  has  told  us  the  theory  he  says  he  has  to  offer  touching 
evaporation. 

If  "  B.  A  W."  will  not  put  the  question  at  issue  to  the  test, 
perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  will  do  so.  It  is  a 
very  simple  matter,  not  very  important,  and  may  be  settled  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Given 
«  fine  morning  with  a  south  or  west  wind,  filling  the  flowers 
with  honey,  and  given  a  bar-frame  hive  with  one  empty  comb 
only  in  it.  Well,  at  8  o'clock  a.k.  put  a  swarm  into  it,  and  at 
S  P.M.  on  the  same  day  remove  the  comb  and  shake  the  honey 
out  of  it  by  any  process  possible.  The  honey  so  obtained  will 
be  crude,  tnin,  and  impenect,  very  unlike  honey  proper  both  in 
taste  and  appearance. 

"  B.  &  w."  applauds  **  Mr.  Lowe  for  the  brave  and  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  seeks  to  save  the  good  steamer  from  shipwreck," 
Ac.  Fortunately  the  vessel  has  hitherto  been  sailing  in  seas 
often  crossed,  and  not  one  rock  or  breaker  has  been  seen  by 
those  on  board.  Mr.  Lowe's  second  letter  did  not  contain  anv- 
thing  to  weaken  mv  positions,  and  hence  I  did  not  reply  to  it. 
J3ut  m"B,&  W."  has  revived  the  question,  I  may  here  say  that 
the  fact  of  some  bees  being  hatched  on  the  twentieth  day  from 
ihe  egg  does  not  prove  that  all  were.  Mr.  Woodbury  found  some 
liatohed  on  the  eighteenth,  and  Mr.  Sheaxer  some  on  the  twenty- 
iourth  day.  As  to  the  removal  of  eggs  from  some  cells  to  others 
l>y  the  bees,  which  Mr.  Lowe  says  never  takes  place,  I  have  said 
I  have  seen  it  done  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  times.  If 
Mr.  Lowe  were  here  this  week  I  could  give  him  proof— ocular 
|)roof,  that  bees  do  take  e^^gs  from  worker  cells  and  plaoe  them 
an  royal  cells.  So  convincing  an  instance  of  it  have  I  now  in 
my  apiary,  that  for  some  days  I  have  been  desirous  that  some 
half  aozen  advanced  bee-keepers  would  call  here  and  see  for 
themselves.  Facts  will  assert  themselves  and  come  to  the 
front.  All  I  ask  at  present  is  that  apiarians  wiU  test  the  truth 
of  my  statements  before  they  attempt  to  refute  them.    Then 


we  shall  have  solid  facts,  not  mere  speculations,  to  handle. — 

A.  PXTTIOBBW. 


ABTIFICIAL  AND  NATUBAL  SWARMING. 

On  the  5th  inst.  I  swarmed  artificially  a  very  strong  hive. 
During  the  6th  and  7th  the  bees  in  the  mother  hive  seemed 
very  excited,  hanging  in  a  large  mass  in  front  of  the  hive.  On 
the  8th  a  second  swarm  issued  from  it,  strong,  and  yet  leaving  a 
large  number  in  the  mother  hive.  Now,  this  second  swarm 
issued  three  days  onl]r  after  the  first  swarm  had  been  artificially 
taken  off.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Does  it  not  show 
that  royal  eggs  had  been  laid  for  some  ten  or  eleven  days  before 
the  first  swarm  was  taken  off,  and  that  the  young  queens 
hatched  on  the  7th  (say),  led  off  a  swarm  on  the  8th  ?  If  so,  is 
this  not  unusual?  Although  the  hive  was  fall  of  bees,  and, 
indeed,  overflowing,  and  although  the  weather  for  a  week  or 
more  before  the  first  swarm  was  taken  was  warm,  the  hive 
failed  to  swarm  naturally.  I  cannot  explain  it  in  an^  other 
way,  for  I  presume  such  a  thing  as  a  swarm  going  off  without  a 
queen  is  unknown.~»W.  B.  M. 

[The  conduct  of  your  bees  on  the  occasion  referred  to  is  very 
unusual,  if  you  succeeded  in  taking  the  queen  from  the  old  hive 
with  the  artificial  swarm.  If  the  bees  in  the  swarm  did  not 
return  in  ^at  nambezs  to  the  old  hive,  where  did  the  large 
mass  hangmg  in  front  of  the  hive  come  from  ?  Bees  do  not 
hang  out  after  either  natural  or  artificial  swarming.  It  is  most 
unusual  for  hives  to  send  off  second  swarms  three  days  after 
artificial  swarmins.  We  have  never  before  known  such  a 
case.  Doubtless  the  young  queens  had  been  in  their  cells  ten 
or  twelve  days  before  you  swarmed  the  hive  artificially,  if  it  was 
really  a  second  swarm  that  issued  three  days  afterwaxds.  If 
the  old  queen  had  never  been  removed,  or  if  she  had  returned  to 
the  old  hive,  it  was  in  reality  a  first  swarm  you  speak  of  as  a 
second.  The  whole  affair  is  so  extraordinary  that  we  are  stron^y 
inclined  to  believe  that  ^our  second  and  natural  swarm  contains 
the  old  queen,  or  otherwise  both  swarms  have  young  queens,  the 
old  queen  having  died  previous  to  swarming.  Did  you  see  the 
old  queen  in  the  first  swarm,  or  hear  the  youn^  ones  piping  after 
it  had  been  removed  ?  We  fancy  something  will  become  evident 
to  you  explainiog  the  whole  mystery.] 


QUEEN  NUBSEBY. 

I  HEBBWiTH  send  you  a  description  of  a  queen  nursery  that  I 
have  used  for  the  past  six  years,  and  found  it  to  be  verv  useful, 
especially  when  one  has  more  queen  cells  than  nuclei.  To  make 
the  came,  use  a  round  stick,  about  1^  inch  in  diameter ;  saw 
into  preoes  1^  inch  in  length ;  into  these  blocks  bore  three- 
quarters-of-an-inch  holes  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth ;  coat 
the  inside  with  beeswax  to  prevent  the  wood  from  absorbing 
the  honey  from  the  sponges.  Take  painted  wire  cloth,  cut  into 
pieces  Si  by  4i  inches ;  roll  this  around  two  of  the  blocks,  tack- 
ing one  end  fast.  Put  a  division  lengthwise  of  an  ordinary 
frame  of  whatever  hive  you  use,  4  inches  below  the  top  piece  of 
the  frame,  then  halfway  between  the  division  and  top  piece  pass 
a  wire  clear  around  the  frame,  and  the  same  way  below  the 
division  piece  and  above  the  bottom  piece  of  the  frame.  The 
wire  is  to  hold  the  cages  upright. 

If  the  queen  cells  have  been  started  from  larvie,  on  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day  cut  out  and  tnmsfer  to  the  ca^es  by  pixmioginto  one 
of  the  blocks;  put  a  sponge  saturated  with  honey  in  the  other 
block.  To  get  bees  into  the  cages,  dip  the  queen  cell  into  honey 
and  lay  it  on  the  top  of  the  frames,  and  when  six  or  more  bees 
have  clustered  on  it  place  in  the  cage,  and  fasten  b^  pressing  in 
a  tack.  Set  the  cages  into  the  frame,  the  cell  pointing  down- 
wards. Place  the  frame  in  the  oentre  of  the  populous  stock, 
which  must  be  queenless.  As  fast  as  the  queens  hatch  remove 
the  cells  and  put  in  a  sponge  with  honey  in  their  place.  When 
queen  cells  are  started  from  the  egg  do  not  transfer  until  four- 
teen days  old. 

All  that  is  required  to  hatch  the  cells  is  heat.  During  warm 
weather  the  cages  may  be  placed  in  a  honey-box  and  set  on  top 
of  the  frames.  I  have  frequently  had  them  hatch  in  the  house. 
Keep  them  in  any  place  you  find  moat  convenient,  only  keep 
them  warm  enough. 

Now  for  the  best  plan  to  introduce  the  virgin  queens.  I  have 
succeeded  frequently  in  taking  the  queen  as  soon  as  hatched, 
and  placing  her  on  the  oomb  amongthe  just-hatching  workers ; 
frequently  have  had  her  killed.  The  be^^mer,  I  think,  will 
succeed  best  by  using  the  cage  the  queen  is  hatched  in.  Plaoe 
the  cage,  with  the  queen  and  bees  in  it,  between  two  brood 
combs  of  the  hive  or  nucleus ;  let  it  remain  there  at  least  three 
days,  then  remove  one  of  the  blocks,  and  in  its  place  tie  two 
thicknesses  of  newspaper  wet  with  honey  or  sweetened  water; 
replace  the  cage  in  the  hive,  and  the  bees  will  gnaw  h^r  out  in 
a  short  time.  I  have  had  young  queens  make  their  "bridal 
trip  "  the  sameday  they  were  released.  I  have  used  aaarrsage- 
ment  by  which  the  queen  could  fly  from  the  cage  in  the  open 
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tax  to  meet  tiie  drcme ;  but  it  lequiied  some  one  to  be  at  hand, 
else  she  would  often  attempt  to  enter  the  hiye  at  the  entrance. 
I  also  had  them  arran^d  for  passing  itito  a  fertilising  box  to 
meet  the  drone ;  bat  this  proved  an  entire  failore,  as  all  other 
plans  I  haye  erer  tried. 

This  norsery  cage  is  one  of  the  best  for  sending  queens  by 
mail  when  they  will  be  a  week  on  their  Jonmey.  Several  have 
written  to  me  asking  whether  I  will  contmoe  to  send  comb  and 
^SRB  by  mail.  I  will  here  say  that  it  proved  a  faalore,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances.  The  main  difficulty  is  that  the  bees  re- 
move or  destroy  the  eggs.  The  oomb  probably  receives  a 
peonUar  scent  from  the  mail  bags. 

The  nursery  cage  will  also  be  found  quite  useful  as  simply  a 
"queen-cell  protector."  Cut  out  and  transfer  to  the  cages, 
plaoe  a  oa«e  between  two  brood  combs,  leave  twenty-four  hours. 
If  hatched,  release  the  queen  at  once ;  if  not,  remove  the  cage 
from  over  the  cell,  and  replace  the  cell  in  the  hive. — ^P.  G. 
McGbaw. — {American  Agricultural  and  Bee  Journal.) 


A  BBmsH  Beb-kbepsrs'  Association  has  been  formed  for 
the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  bee-culture.  Its  first 
Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Crvstal  Palace  on  September 
8th«  9th,  and  lOfch,  when  prizes  will  oe  offered. 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 


Books  (T.  F,  A).— BiIod's  book  on  Plgeona  Is  oat  of  print  We  yriSL  mo 
abont  tba  flutoMt  yon  mantloo. 

PoliAJIBe  SBOOKD  BB  GOIIBLB0S  {W,  tf.).— -NO  PolSOd  fOWl  shoold  hftTS  a 

oomb  or  slUs  If  it  is  to  most  the  nqninoMnts  of  a  itrat-priBo  biid. 

FArrBHDio  VowLS  (€L  M.  P.).-~To  fatten  fowls  yoa  ihoiild  pat  them  in  a 
smell  eoop,  where  thej  faaveonly  room  to  atead  ap  and  more  ■offleiently  to 
prevent  enuap.  Tbej  eboold  be  in. ederk  pUoe,  and  be  ooTered  with  a  aedk 
or  a  piece  of  oarpet.  They  mast  do6  take  exercise.  It  la  a  great  enemy  to 
fat.  Thtir  food  ahoold  be  fresh-mtzed  end  given  three  timea  per  day.  when 
the  food  ia  pat  befora  them,  light  enoogh  ahoaid  be  admitted  for  them  to  see 
to  faed ;  aa  aoon  aa  they  have  done  ao,  the  light  ahoaid  be  ezoladed,  and  the 
birds  then  sit  down  and  thrive.  They  ahoaid  be  fed  at  daybreak,  or  at  any 
rate  before  alz  in  the  morning. 

ToBKBTB*  Lbob  Dissassd  (F.  Q.  8,  &).— If  the  disorder  were  one  attack- 
ing Tnrkeya  in  general,  the  hena  woold  be  aofferera  aa  well  aa  the  coeki.  Did 
yoar  blrda  rooet  hiifh  ?  If  ao,  the  weight  of  a  ooek  Tark^  flying  down  would 
eanae  dlaraae  of  the  feet  and  jarring  of  the  lege,  which  might  lead  to  the 
complaint  yoa  mention.  The  weight  of  a  ooek  Taxkey— eay  90  lbs.,  ia  a 
aarlona  thing  for  a  bed  leg  to  carrv.  and  henoe  the  bird  alia  down.  The  dry 
fevered  feeling  oaoaes  itching,  and  the  patient  wants  to  allay  it  by  pecking. 
IMd  their  apoia  cot  them  7  In  aoeh  caaee  the  only  treatment  is  to  poxge 
freely,  and  feed  on  oooUng  food. 

Vbvrx.s  TaAVBLXiXnO'  to  a  Saow  «7.  If.).— Whatever  the  weather  may  be, 
we  advice  yon  to  atart  yoar  pooltiy  for  a*  long  jonmeyt  whether  to  a  show  or 
otharwiae,  with  only  aoft  food  In  their  ccopo. 

Obsgkxm  HA]i40BifBiiT  (L.  D.).^We  have  bean  aaoeeasfol  in  leartng 
fth1ck»"«  We  keep  the  hena  nnder  their  rlpa  till  the  brooda  are  eight  weeka 
old.  Nothing  ia  more  anproAtaUe  than  to  keep  birds  that  wUl  never  im- 
prove. They  are  of  more  valne  now  than  they  wUl  be  in  three  montha*  time, 
beeanee  yoang  table  poaltry  ie  aearee.  Thia  rale  applies  mora  particolady  to 
Thsy  can  make  no  retam ;  pollets  will  lay. 


or  OvBBSiocmiA  (ITovjm)^— We  think  you  have  hatohed  as 
mmj  chlekeoe  aa  yoar  apace  will  aecommodate.  Nothmg  is  mon  onpraflt- 
abie  than  to  be  oventoeked. 

BBBBDna  LmRBT  Mulbs  ( Jn^lrer).— Ton  most  flcst  see  how  the  hen 
feeds  this  neet,  beoaoae  if  ahe  f eeda  only  indiilercntly,  or  not  at  all,  yoa  will. 
In  all  probability,  aeeriflee  the  yoang  onea  by  remoidng  the  cook.  Bat  yoa 
maet  remove  him  at  once,  and  examine  the  neat  at  Intervals  to  ace  if  the 
yoong  once  are  being  attended  to  by  the  hen.  If  ahe  is  in  health  ahe  will 
feed.  Pot  thelinnet  ia  the  next  divlalon  of  the  cegOi  which  I  apprehend  ia 
aeparated  on^  by  a  wire  nertitfton,  or  hang  him  in  front  f^t  the  cage  againat 
the  vdree,  and  when  the  hen  ie  heglanlng  to  get  fraeh  again  torn  hun  In. 
Ton  cen  remove  the  yoang  once  from  the  hen  when  they  leave  the  neet,  and 
give  them  to  the  cock,  who  will  **  ken  his  ain  balms  **  and  continoe  to  feed 
them.— W.  A.  Bkabstob. 

Oatbbbb  FBBDDfa  (Narb0rth),—V.ix  the  cayenne  with  the  egg  and  bread 
erambe  or  biaeait,  and  begin  to  feed  when  the  yonng  once  are  about  aeven  or 
eight  weeka  old,  or  when  old  bfarda  are  ahowing  aigna  of  moulting,  and  con- 
tlnae  throaghtbc  moalt.  Toa  aay,  "Bo  they  eat  it  of  their  own  accord?" 
Try  them  I  Too  can  begin  with  a  amall  qoaati^,  bat  it  ia  not  neceaaary  to 
coaxthem.  Mix  aa  moeh  aa  a  tcaapoonfol  with  an  egg*  Sapply  jaat  aa  often 
as  yoa  wonld  aapply  aoft  fuod,  fre«ih  every  m<Mfning.— W.  A.  Blaxstob. 

Oababibs  Uoultino  UifSBABOiiABLT  (Stoke'Cn-Trent).—!  know  of  no  pre- 
ventive or  core  for  moaltiag  oat  of  aeaaon.  It  ia  atrange  that  all  the  birds 
in  thia  inatanoe  ahoold  have  gone  Into  moalt.— W.  A.  Blakstoh. 

Bbbb  FOasABiNO  A  Hits  [F.  B.  £.).— Hanger  and  fool  brood  often  canae 
beea  to  abandon  their  hivea  Sheer  want  makea  them  leave  their  poverty- 
atrickeo  abodee,  and  aa  "  hanger  awanna  "  caat  themaalvea  oo  the  wide  world. 
Bat  hanger  awanna  are  of  rare  oeenrreace  from  hlvce  with  healthy  brood  in 
them  aohatched.  Foak  brood  ie  probably  at  the  bottom  of  yoar  miafortane. 
When  it  exiata  to  aome  extent  in  a  hive,  the  beea  are  ao  diacooraged  and  die- 
goated  that  they  leave  their  hire  aa  a  awann,  and  try  to  find  a  home  elaewhcre. 
Bwarma  thns  driven  from  their  homes  generally  aettle  on  branches  of  trees 
like  natoral  awanna  for  a  day  or  two. 

Stookibo  Nbiohbods's  Hivbs  ((7.  T.  Solbbury).— Ton  might  at  any  time 
tenant  No.  fi,  hj  almply  driving  the  bees,  qoeen  and  all,  oat  of  No.  1,  top 
or  bottom,  and  placing  tl.om  In  No.  2.  Mo.  1  woold  then  rear  a  qaeen 
artidclaUf ,  or  yoa  might  replace  the  lost  qoeen  by  an  Italian  qoeen  as  yoa 
saggeat.     Bat  it  la  impoaeiMe  to  asj  when  yoa  are  likely  to  find  royal 


Pkobably  not  at  aD  this  ysab    Ton  can  only  tell  by  doea  ob- 


ceDsin  No.1. 
aervatlon. 

SuFBBXBO  (T,T.,A  AubaeriAer).— Ton  may  pat  a  aapar  on  voor 
fortalght  or  three  weeka  after  hiving,  according  aa  they  All  the  hive.  It  la  oC 
little  oae  patting  on  aopera  after  the  firat  week  In  Jaly,  except  In  zenaAaMa 
aeaacma,  or  iriien  yoa  nave  aeoeaa  to  heather. 

SwABif  BaTUBHnre  to  Pabbbt  Stocx  (B.  F.  IT.).— Bees  will  retom  to 
their  hlvee  after  awarming,  and  it  la  difBcalt  to  aeeoont  for  it.  Not  a  year 
peeaea  withoot  ita  oceoiranee.  Feriiape  in  hiving,  the  qoeen  roee  and  got 
beyond  aeent  of  the  beea,  or  ahe  may  have  retomed  home  leading  the  way 
hwaelf.  Thia  Is  not  onlikely,  as  yon  asy  the  hivee  were  doee  to  one  aoother. 
Toor  awarm  waa  certainly  not  taken  too  qoiekly.  We  alweya  hive  aa  aoon  as 
they  have  fairly  aettled.  If  yoa  wiah  them  to  awaim,  why  do  yoo  not  awazm 
them  artlfldally  according  to  Inatroctiona  recently  given  In  tUs  Joomal? 
Otherwiae  we  woold  give  a  laige  aoper  and  look  for  honey. 

Mbad  (Hu^Ik).— To  make  mead:— Poor  Ave  galkma  of  boiling  water  npaa 
90  lbs.  of  honey ;  boU,  and  remove  the  acorn  ae  it  rlaea ;  when  it  ccaeeo  to  rtoa 
add  1  OS.  of  hope,  and  boil  for  ten  minotes  afterwarde;  pat  the  Uqoor  lata 
a  tob  to  cool.  When  radoced  to  76"  of  FShr.  add  a  alice  of  bread  toaeted  and 
ameared  over  with  a  little  yeast,  let  it  atand  in  a  warm  room,  and  be  atixraA 
oceaalonally ;  and  when  it  oarriee  a  head  ton  it,  filling  the  caak  np  from  ttma 
to  time.  When  the  fermentation  haa  nearly  flniahed  bong  it  down,  leaving  ik 
peg-hole,  which  may  aoon  be  doeed ;  bottle  in  aboat  a  year. 


UBTBOBOLOOIOAL  OBSBBVATIONS, 

Oamdbb  Squabb,  Lobdob. 

Iiat.  51<*  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  O"  8'  (T  W. ;  Altitude  HI  feet. 


DATS. 


9  1.11. 


1874. 
Jane,  i 


mi 


We.  10 
Th.  11 
Fri.  19 
Sat.  18 
Son.  14 
Mo.  16 
To.  IS 


Inehea. 

.  80.141 
,  8C.9«9 
80  460 
80.401 
SOJiSS 
80.186 
,  80.801 


Meaoa     80.868  ,  67.9 


Hygrome- 

1^ 

ter. 

Dry. 

Wet 

deg. 

dec. 

666 

fO.0 

w. 

61.9 

69.6 

&w. 

641 

46.8 

N. 

66.0 

480 

N. 

669 

48  9 

N. 

68.8 

69.1 

N.W. 

69.8 

61.0 

N. 

67.9 

6U 

o 


deg. 
64.4 

608 
616 
60.9 
688 
686 
8D.0 

80.8 


Inn 

Da  DAT. 

Shade  Tern- 

Badlatlon 

peratore. 

Temperatore 

In 

On 

Hax. 

Min. 

eon. 

graaa 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

71.8 

66.0 

199.4 

61.8 

71.8 

44.7 

191.6 

40  6 

691 

46.0 

1991 

419 

f6.9 

89.6 

1986 

84.S 

66.0 

41.4 

118  7 

88.0 

686 

488 

189.8 

40.8 

16.0 
689 

48.6 

1199 

47  6 

4ia 

46.4 

111.4 

I 


Ita. 


0. 


BEHABXB. 

10th.— Veiy  doll  part  of  day ;  finer  evening. 
11th. — Ovvceet  at  timee :  very  dnaty  day. 
18th  — Oool,  blight,  and  fine  throoghoot. 
18th.— Fine,  hot  rather  oold. 
14th.— Cold,  hot  pleaeefit  day. 

15th.— Oool  and  fkoe;  a  little  rain  In  tite  evening  end  nigjht. 
IStta.— Wet  in  the  morning,  hot  fine  dming  pert  of  the  day,  althoogh  tathas 
cool;  doody  in  the  afternoon;  rain  in  the  evening  and  nl^ak 

Temperatore  rather  lower  than  laat  week.    Barometer  still  higih,  a  Blila 
hig^  than  laat  week.— G.  J.  Stkobs. 


OOYXNT  GABDBN  MABKST^-auBB  17. 

Trb  oold  nnsettled  weather  haa  to  aome  extent  interfered  with  the  soppUea^ 
and  Ie  caaaing  moeh  injory  to  the  Btrawbeny  crop.  Importations  eontlooe 
heavy,  oomrariaing  Gherrlee,  Strawbeniee,  Ai^lcota,  Cairota,  Toni^^  Oiobe 
Aitiehokee,  Tomatoes,  and  Fess.  Hothooae  Grapes  ace  veiy  plantifol,  and 
moeh  k>ww  ia  pdee. 


Apples.. i  ^ 

Aprieota dos. 

Gnerrtea ^box 

Cheetoote boahel 

Cnrrante laleve 

Black do. 

Flge dos, 

Fttberta lb. 

Goba.... lb. 

Gooaeberrice qoart 

Qrapee, hothooae....  lb. 

Lcmooe ^  100 

Melona each 


Artichokes dos. 

Aaparagaa VlOO 

French  

Beana,  Kidney. ...    ^10^ 

ftiroad boahel 

Beet,  Red doa 

BrooeoU bondle 

T3abbage doa. 

Capaieama .«   ^lUO 

Garrota boneh 

Caoilflower doa. 

Gelery bondle 

Goleworta. .  doa.bonohea 
Cooombera each 

piokimg d»a. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel boneh 

Oarlio lb. 

Herba bonidi 

Horaeradlah handle 

Leeka ...bsnch 


] 
s.d.  s.< 

9  OtoS 

10  4 
9   6     6 

A. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
9 

S 

0 

bt 

d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 

il 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

JZT. 

Molbeoles 

Nectarines 

Oraoma 

..  ^^Ib.  o" 
....  dos.   8 
...^100   4 

d. 

ot 

0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
0 
• 
9 
9 

d. 
Ot 
0 
9 
0 
6 
0 
9 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
6 
0 
0 
8 
9 
0 
8 
8 

SLd. 

oO  9 

15  9 

16  9 

0   0     0 
4   0     0 
0   0     0 

Peaohoa.. ...... . 

Peara,  kitchen..' 
deaaert 

...   dos.  19 

...  dos.   9 

....  doa.   0 

98   0 
6   0 

0   0 

8   0    IS 

Pine  ADBles.. .. . 

lb.   6 

10   0 

10     1 
10     1 
0   6     0 

Ploms 

Qoincee 

Baapberries 

.  taleve  9 
...  dos.   0 
lb.   9 

9   0 

0   0 
0    0 

16     6 
8   0   19 
4   0     8 

Strawbenriea.... 

Walnota 

ditto 

..  ^Ib.    1 
..bnahellO 

,...irioo  1 

9   0 

u  a 

1   0 

B.  d.   a. 

8    0to6 

ABLB8. 

Lattoee 

s. 
....  dos.   1 

s.  d. 

o9   V 

8    0     6 

8  0    10 

9  0     0 
6    0     0 

10  8 
0    9     1 
10     1 

Maaaroome 

Maatard  dt  Oreas 

Oniona 

piokUiBg 

Paraley  per  dos. 

Paranipa 

Peaa 

...potue   1 
..ponnet   8 
.  Voahel   4 
...qoart  0 
banehea  9 
....  doa.  0 
. .  qoart   1 

9  a 

0  8 
T    0 
9   0 
4   0 

1  0 
8    0 

0   0     0 
0    6     1 

Potatoea 

Kidney 

..boahel   8 
do.  8 

6   9 
11    0 

4    0    10 

New 

...^  lb.   0 

0    S 

1    6     9 
9    6     4 

Radlahaa..  dos. 
Bhobarb 

bonobee   1 
..bondle  0 
handle   1 
bondle    1 
.  baaket   0 
. ....   lb.    0 

1    0 
I    0 

0    6     1 

Salaafy 

0    0 

0    0      0 
9    0     0 

Soorsonera 

Sea>kala 

0    9 
9    0 

0    8     0 

aballota 

0    0 

0    6     0 

Splnaeh.. ....... 

.  baabd  9 
....  dos.    8 

8    0 

0    8     0 

Tomatoea 

9    0 

8    0     4 

Tomipa 

...hnnidi    0 

4    0 

0    8     0 

Vegetable  liaxtowa  ..dos.  1 

9    9 
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95 
96 

37 

as 

S8 
80 

1 


Day 

of 

We«k. 


Ta 

V 

8 

Svx 

M 

Tv 

W 


JUNE  25— JULY  1, 1874. 


Ipiwioh  Hartiealtiml  Show. 
CftQibtidg»  T«rm  endi. 

i  SuHx>AT  Ama  Tkzxxtt.    Coionfttion  Day. 

Stntfoxd  Hoitieiiltnr*!  Show. 
Bojwl  Hoztiealtnnl  Soeiatj's  uad  N«iioDal 

[BomSIiow. 


Areraffe   Tamper^'  I  Rain  in 
ton  near  London.   48  yean, 


Day. 
78.0 
748 
72.8 
78.7 
7a2 
781 
74.8 


Niffbt. 
49.2 
49.2 
48.2 
49.1 
4a5 
488 
60.8 


If  nan. 
61.1 
61.7 
60.5 
61.4 
60.8 
60.7 
62.8 


I 


Dart. 
20 
20 
15 
16 
12 
15 

ao 


San 
Rises 

n.  h. 
46af8 
48      8 


47 
47 


8 
8 


48     8 

48  8 

49  8 


San 
Seta. 


m  b. 
19af8 
19      8 


19 
19 
19 

18 
18 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Moon 
Rises. 


ra. 
14 
80 
46 

5H 

r>9 

45 


Moon 
SeU. 


ta 

4 
5 
6 

l\ 

9  ; 


n.     h. 
51      0 


18    10 


7 
28 
57 
89 
88 
51 


1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
4 


Moon'a 
Age. 


Days. 
11 
12 

13 
14 

O 

16 

17 


Oloek 

Day 

before 

of 

Son. 

Tear. 

m.  ■• 

2  16 

176 

2  29 

177 

2  41 

178 

2  53 

179 

8   5 

180 

8  17 

181 

8  29 

182 

IVom  obaarvitioni 
49.0'.    Xha  gxMtaat  heat 


and  Ita  night  temperature 


near  London  during  farty-thrM  yean,  tha  average  day  tamperatnra  of  the  wert  «•  73;5°;  and  Iti  nfeht  tempwa 
93°.  on  the  27th,  iSs;  and  the  loweet  eold  81°,  on  the  28th  and  80th,  18(53,    The  greateat  fall  of  rain  was  1.18  Inch. 


GRAPE  VINES  IN  POTS. 

T  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain,  even  to  the 
denizen  of  a  crowded  city  who  has  spent 
the  whole  of  his  life  there,  how  mnoh  a 
plant  in  a  pot  has  to  depend  on  its  attendant 
for  the  means  of  its  existence.    Inattention 
in  giving  it  water  when  it  is  wanted  will  not 
nnfreqnently  result  in  the  death  of  the  plant, 
especially  if  the  neglect  he  carried  too  far, 
and  even  the  delay  of  a  couple  of  hours  in 
certain  conditions  of  a  plant's  existence  is 
attended  with  had  consequences.    Although  the  Vine  is 
not  by  any  means  a  delicate  plant,  and  will  even  endure 
a  great  amount  of  had  usage  hefore  it  succumbs,  yet, 
as  the  object  is  to  grow  it  to  the  greatest  possible  state 
of  perfection,  merely  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  existence 
wiU  not  do — the  plant  must  flourish;   and  there  are 
few  plants  cultivated  in  pots  which  are   looked  upon 
with  greater  pride  than  a  well-grown  pot  Vine.    Though 
the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  that  way  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  simple  processes  of  plant  culture,  it  is  not 
always  that  a  successfal  result  follows.    It  is  a  severe 
ordeal  for  pot  Vines  to  ripen  their  fruit  very  early  in  the 
season — say  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  one  which 
acts  as  a  test  of  the  previous  year's  management.    Very 
different  is  the  state  of  things  when  ripe  £ruit  is  only 
wanted  by  the  middle  of  June  or  later — the  test  of 
the  past  year's  treatment  is  not  half  so  trying,  as  may 
easily  be  understood  on  growing  plants  for  both  purposes. 
Supposing  a  number  of  canes  have  been  grown  and  ripened 
during  the  summer,  and  it  was  desirable  to  have  ripe 
Grapes  by  Easter,  a  few  of  the  best  Vines  are  selected 
and  placed  in  heat  in  October,  first  gradual,  and  then 
wanner ;  let  them  be  attended  to  in  the  most  skilful  way, 
tJl  mishaps  and  other  misfortunes  avoided,  and  nothing 
omitted  that  is  necessary  to  secure  success,  and  let  another 
batch  of  the  same  Vines,  in  every  respect  like  those  pre- 
viously acted  upon,  but  which  had  rested  undisturbed  by 
heat  or  other  excitement,  be  placed  in  the  forcing  house 
in  February,  and  mark  the  restdt — ^the  Vines  last  intro- 
duced will  show  much  finer  bunches,  and  will  also  bring 
them  to  perfection  better  than  the  early  Vines.    This  is, 
of  course,  subject  to  the  condition  that  they  have  been 
attended  to  in  their  growing  perio4 ;  but  even  here  less 
care  and  attention  are  required  than  for  the  earlier  batch, 
and  in  very  many  instances  the  fruit  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  other,  although  the  canes  may  have  been  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible  in  the  preceding  autumn,  or  if  there  was 
any  difference,  those  intended  for  early  forcing  were  the 
better. 

Now,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  it  requires  the  best 
canes  that  can  possibly  be  procured  to  produce  the  earliest 
Grapes,  the  question  arises,  How  are  such  canes  to  be 
had  ?  and  on  this  question  hinges  what  is  often  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  gardening  skill.  One 
grower  insists  on  its  being  possible  to  produce  such  canes 
in  one  year,  while  another  takes  two  years  to  do  it,  and 
afi&rms  it  is  accomplished  with  less  difficulty  and  with 
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greater  certainty  in  two  years  than  in  one.  Hence  arises 
the  question.  Is  Aright,  who  insists  one  year  is  sufficient  ? 
or  is  the  method  of  B,  who  accomplishes  his  object  with 
much  less  forcing,  to  be  preferred?  This  subject  has 
been  again  and  again  discussed  at  gardeners  meetmgP, 
and  to  those  not  versed  in  the  practical  working  of  such 
things  it  would  appear  that  Abas  the  best  of  it—"  Savmg 
ayear,"heBa38;  but  experience  does  not  always  prove 
that  there  is  a  saving.  A  good  well- grown  caae  is  not 
like  a  Mushroom;  it  does  not  spring  from  the  bud  of  the 
previous  year  into  the  well-proportioned  and  well-npened 
cane  of  some  6  or  8  feet  long  in  one  night,  or  it  may  be 
two  or  three  times  that  length.  True,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty m  getting  it  of  almost  any  length  that  is  wanted,  but 
is  such  a  cane  suitable  for  early  forcing  ?  As  far  as  my 
own  practice  is  concerned  I  give  the  preference  for  very 
early  forcing  to  canes  that  have  been  grown  in  two  years, 
as  there  is  a  greater  certainty  of  success  than  where  they 
have  been  hurried  to  make  their  growth  m  one ;  and  I 
base  my  opinion  on  the  following  reasons,  which  it  may 
not  be  too  much  to  say  are  the  result  of  many  yews 
practice,  and  I  also  believe  the  course  of  treatment  is  tiie 
same  as  that  recommended  by  some  of  the  most  successful 
growers  of  very  early  Grapes. 

Where  ripe  Grapes  are  wanted  at  Easter,  or  as  early 
as  it  is  possible  to  have  them,  the  necessity  of  commencing 
forcing  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  can  be  done  is  appwrent 
to  everyone.  It  is  of  no  use  saying  that  nothing  is  gained 
by  beginning  so  early;  and  it  is  true  that  nothing  is 
gained,  but,  on, the  contrary,  something  is  lost  by  be- 
ginning too  soon  if  the  Vines  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
bear  forcing  and  produce  fruit,  and  perfect  it  accordingly. 
Now,  to  accomplish  the  latter  they  must  not  only  have 
been  well  grown  during  the  preceding  year,  or  rather 
season,  but  they  must  also  have  had  a  "  rest ;"  and  as  it 
is  advisable  very  often  to  put  them  into  their  forcing 
quarters  in  October,  how  much  rest  has  a  one-year-grown 
cane  had  before  that  time ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  it  pos- 
sible  to  perfectly  ripen  a  cane  in  one  year  as  early  in  the 
season  as  it  can  be  done  in  two  ?  I  confess  I  have  never 
been  able  to  do  so,  and  I  much  question  whether  those 
who  say  it  can  be  done  ever  tried  the  two-years  plan 
with  the  same  amount  of  skill  and  determination  to  suc- 
ceed which  they  have  thrown  into  the  matter  when  they 
accomplished  the  object  in  one  year.  True,  A,  with 
superior  means,  may  produce  better  canes  in  one  year 
than  B  can  do  in  twice  that  tune,  for  the  reason  that 
B's  means  are  defective ;  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  put 
the  question.  Cannot  A,  who  is  possessed  of  a  number 
of  small  healthy  young  Vines  early  in  the  autumn,  con- 
vert these  small  canes  into  large  ones  sooner  than  he  can 
the  unrooted  head  ?  and  if  he  can  do  so,  and  produce  by 
that  means  a  cane  which  will  perfectly  ripen  its  wood  a 
month  earher  than  one  that  has  to  start  from  the  begin- 
ning, well,  then,  that  month  tells  its  tale  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  next  forcing  season,  everything  else  being 
the  same,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  more  than  a  month  is 
gained  in  this  way.  My  own  practice  would  often  point 
out  that  very  much  more  than  a  month  is  gained.    For 
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severAl  yearB  I  have  in  a  great  measiire  grown  what  pot  YineB 
I  require  for  forclDg  on  the  two-year  system,  so  that,  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  a  new  variety,  I  have  not  grown  any  quantity 
on  the  qoicker  mode.  The  practice  here  is  to  try  and  get 
Grapes  as  early  as  possible,  and  I  certainly  think  the  two- 
year-old  system  is  the  better  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  best 
for  very  early  work,  the  Vines  must  also  be  better  for  niter 
erops,  not  bnt  that  a  very  good  resolt  may  follow  with  canes 
of  one  year's  growth  for  second  and  later  crops,  because  in  this 
case  there  has  been  a  greater  period  of  rest  given,  which  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  early  forcing  both  of 
the  Vine  and  other  things. 

As  rearing  Vines  from  eyes  has  been  so  often  alluded  to  in 
these  pages  by  writers  who  are  well  versed  in  the  matter,  I 
need  not  refer  to  it  here,  neither  will  I  enter  at  any  length 
into  the  character  of  the  soil  best  suited  to  the  Grape  Vine. 
I  am,  however,  no  advocate  for  lime  rubbish,  nor,  in  fact, 
lime  in  any  form  if  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  If  a  good  rich 
mellow  loam  from  land  overlying  the  sandstone  can  be  had, 
X  should  prefer  it  without  any  admixture  whatever,  uxUess  it 
be  sand,  in  which  case  I  would  prefer  drift  or  river  sand  to 
^hat  from  a  pit.  Manure  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with  in 
the  mixture,  as  that  can  be  more  easily  given  in  the  liquid 
form  when  wanted ;  but  this  will  not  often  be  needed  until  the 
Vines  are  in  fruit,  when  it  may  be  useful,  and  may  be  liberally 
given ;  but  while  the  canes  are  growing  it  has  a  tendency  to 
make  them  gross  and  pithy,  so  that  although  they  may  be 
large  and  robust-looking,  they  have  not  that  hard  wiry  cha- 
racter about  them  whidi  is  the  best  guarantee  of  good  useful 
fruit,  and  which  of  late  years  has  been  so  much  sought  after. 
Of  course  healthy  foliage  is  necessary  to  produce  this,  and 
Orape  Vines  ought  not  to  be  grown  with  plimts,  infested  with 
ted  spider  or  other  pests  of  a  like  kind.  Attention  to  this, 
where  practicable,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  in 
the  second  year  when  they  are  perfecting  their  growth.  Our 
practice  is  to  secure  some  of  the  best  eyes  we  can  at  the 
autumn  pruning  of  the  Vines,  put  them  in  small  pots,  and 
plunge  them  in  the  tan  bed  of  a  Pine  house,  which  bed  is  of 
more  than  the  ordinary  width,  being  upwards  of  7  feet ;  then 
th^re  is  a  3 -feet  pathway,  with  in  front  a  shelf  between  2  a^xd 
8  feet  wide,  on  which  we  place  potted  Vines  and  Cucum- 
bers in  winter,  with  Kidney  Beans  beneath  the  Vines,  and  in 
summer  it  is  used  to  grow  and  ripen-off  the  pot  Vines  required 
for  the  next  season.  This  house  is  upwards  of  80  feet  long, 
and  being  isolated  from  other  forcing  houses,  we  have  beoi 
anxious  to  allow  nothing  from  any  of  the  other  houses  to 
-•nter  it,  as  Pines  more  than  Vines  are  so  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  two  of  the  worst  of  insect  pests,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
keep  these  under  when  only  a  glass  door  frequently  opened  is 
the  only  means  of  separation.  The  house  is  span-roofed,  the 
north  light  being  the  shorter ;  there  is  also  a  front  light  of 
about  2  feet,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  allows  a  height  of 
nearly  4  feet  of  front  walL  The  Vines,  when  they  have  partly 
ripened  their  wood  inside  the  house,  are  removed  outside  and 
fastened  to  the  wall  to  finish  the  ripening  and  hardening  of 
their  wood  in  the  full  sun,  but  the  pots  are  shaded  from  fierce 
sun  by  old  mats  or  litter  of  any  kind ;  very  often  the  haulm 
of  peas  is  used  for  the  purpose.  Here  the  Vines  remain  until 
some  have  to  be  taken  inside  for  forcing,  but  previous  to 
that  they  are  pruned  to  the  length  required,  which  in  our  case 
is  about  6  feet.  They  are  chiefly  Black  Hamburg^  and  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater.  I  may  add  that  it  13  prudent  to  shorten 
the  Vines  intended  for  the  first  batch  as  early  as  convenient, 
say  not  later  than  the  Ist  of  September,  to  the  length  at  which 
they  are  to  remain,  but  a  few  small  laterals  biay  be  left  till  a 
later  period,  or  when  the  remaining  leaves  are  fairly  ripened, 
when  they  are  removed ;  but  the  early-started  Vines  are  so 
liable  to  bleed,  that  unless  they  have  been  headed-in  some  con- 
siderable time  there  is  more  loss  in  this  way  than  can  well  be 
a£forded.  About  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  promising  we  re- 
move into  the  forcing  house  early  in  October,  and  some  others 
in  January.  As  already  remarked,  the  diHerenoe  between  the 
quality  of  the  Grapes  produced  by  the  last  batch  of  Vines  as 
oompared  to  that  from  the  first  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  Vines  were  all  treated  alike,  the  early 
forcing  sacrifices  so  much. 

The  above  notes  on  growing  V^es  in  pots  are  not  intended 
to  represent  the  whole  course  of  culture,  but  simply  to  justify 
the  system  of  growing  the  plants  for  Uiis  purpose  in  two  years 
instead  of  one,  as  insisted  on  by  some  who  have  greater  means 
at  command,  the  trouble  in  wintering  being  very  small  indeed ; 
in  fact,  it  is  on  the  ground  of  saving  trouble  that  the  two-year 


system  is  recommended,  as  the  small  plants  of  the  first  year 
that  may  be  in  24  or  lO-sized  pots  may  be  simply  kept  from 
severe  frosts  and  heavy  rains  before  Christmas.  After  that 
time  they  will  be  wanted  to  commence  their  growth  in  the 
forcing  house,  for,  be  it  observed,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
them  into  growth  early,  and  consequently  ripened  early,  that  m 
good  rest  is  secured  before  they  are  started  again  in  the 
autumn.  The  fact  of  having  a  well-rooted  plant  to  begin 
with  at  a  time  when  others  have  simply  the  unrooted  cutting, 
must  assuredly  be  held  as  giving  a  good  start,  and  such  start 
has  in  my  practice  always  carried  itself  out  to  the  end.  Under 
these  cironmstanoee  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it, 
leaving  it  to  others  who  are  satisfied  with  having  their  Grapes 
ripe  by  the  middle  or  end  of  May  and  later  to  grow  them  in 
one  year  if  they  choose,  and  this  they  may  easily  do;  bat 
where  fruit  is  required  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  above  time, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  being  forthcoming  with  one- 
year-grown  canes  is  such  that  I  would  hardly  advise  the  inex- 
perienced to  depend  on  these.— J.  Bobson. 


BOSES  THIS  SEASON. 


LiTTLB  has  been  said  lately  about  Boees,  I  therefore  offer 
the  following.  Etienne  Levet  and  Claude  Levet  are  both 
handsome  smooth-petalled  Boses,  but  as  yet,  when  fully  ex- 
panded, they  have  not  been  full  enough  in  the  centre.  "When 
expanded  they  show  a  yellow  eye.  If  they  are  taken  to  an 
exhibition  the  blooms  must  be  cut  previous  to  expansioti. 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Madame  Creyton,  Edward  Morren,  Per- 
fection de  Lyon,  AUce  Bureau,  Louis  Van  Hontte,  Mar6ohal 
Niel,  Marie  Bady,  and  Alfred  Colomb  are  the  best  exhibition 
Boses  of  late  years.  They  are  perfectly  full  in  their  centres, 
and  good  growers.  Baron  Ohaurand  is  lovely  and  perfect,  but 
not  large.  I  have  twenty  plants  in  one  bed  now  in  full  and 
abundant  bloom.  Maxime  de  la  Bocheterie  is  splendid,  as 
Hx,  Van  Houtte  has  said.  I  have  thirteen  plants  of  it  now  in 
abundant  bloom.  It  is  a  full-sized  frilled  rosette,  of  riek 
crimson-purple  colour.  It  is  a  good  grower,  and  when  folly 
expanded  does  not  show  an  eye.  It  is  in  the  way  of  Empersor 
de  Maroc,  but  much  larger,  and  of  erect  habit.  Baron  de  Bon- 
stetten  is  a  good  grower,  and  I  think  it  will  be  quite  equal  to 
Louis  Van  Houtte.  The  colour  is  much  the  same.  ClSmence 
Baoux  is  a  very  neat  nice  Bose.  Abb6  Bramerel  is  a  oapital 
bedder.  Its  shape  is  a  bombed  rosette.  Its  colour  is  dark- 
shaded  crimson.  Ik  is  evidently  from  Eugene  Appert.  Per- 
fection de  Lyon  I  fear  is  not  a  late  b^iomer. 

The  Boses  are  abundant  and  very  fine  here;  I  never  had 
them  finer.  I  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  about  Vioomtesse 
de  Vezins;  it  is  (thirteen  plants)  a  most  abundant  bloomer; 
the  form  is  expanded,  and  full  to  the  centre.  It  is  a  red  Ba- 
ronne  Provost,  very  hardy,  and  a  most  effective  garden  Boss. 
Edward  Morren  is  magnificent  here.  The  last  two  are  the 
hardiest  of  late  years,  and  good  growers. — ^W.  F.  lUncLtm, 
Okeford  Fitzpaine. 

THE  KITCHEN  GABDEN.—No.  9. 

Thxbb  was  a  time,  now  many  years  ago,  when,  various  ma- 
terials, such  as  wood,  fiint,  stone,  and  even  mud  and  day, 
came  into  competition  with  brick  for  the  construction  of 
garden  widls.  At  such  a  time  it  might  have  been  profitable 
to  have  entered  into  a  discussion  on  the  respective  merits  of 
each ;  for  alUiough  bricks  were  used  in  those  days,  the  business 
of  making  them  was  only  in  its  infancy,  and  Uie  facilities  for 
conveyance  from  one  locality  to  another  were  not  so  fully 
developed  as  now.  Wooden  walls  or  fences  have  long  been 
in  use,  but  are  gradually  becoming  lees  common.  Trees  grow 
weQ,  and  bring  fruit  to  high  perfection  when  trained  against 
them,  but  the  material  is  not  durable  enough,  and  is  only  to 
be  recommended  on  the  score  of  economy.  Flint  walls  are 
not  often  used  for  fruit  trees,  though  in  some  counties  they 
are  common  for  other  purposes ;  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  training  the  trees  against  them,  although  they  have  been 
known  to  ripen  fruit  tolerably  weU.  Mud  or  day  walls  are 
not  suitable  for  garden  purposes,  and  in  my  opinion  ongfat 
not  to  be  thought  of,  as  they  would  prove  to  be  the  worst  of 
any,  and  they  are  liable  to  crumble  to  pieces  after  froeL 
Stone  for  walis  ia  more  durable  than  brick,  but  not  so  wmrm. 
However,  it  must  not  be  shut  out  altogether,  as  it  may  be  nsed 
in  conjunction  with  brick  to  very  great  advantage.  For  in- 
stance, the  foundation  may  be  formed  entirely  of  stone,  or, 
where  bricks  are  soaroe,  the  body  of  the  wall  may  be  boilt  oC 
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■loBe,  and  afierwaids  fftoed  with  brieks.  Next,  we  hftTO  walls 
bailt  of  Gonerete,  and  f aeed  with  some  haxd  Babetanoe  aneh  aa 
eement.  This  system  ia  on  its  trial,  and  is  now  being  adopted 
by  many,  but  how  it  will  answer  lor  fruit-growing  has  not  yet 
been  ooneloaiTely  proved.  I  have  had  some  ezperienee  idih 
the  plan,  and  hope  soon  to  refer  to  it  again  folly  in  a  separate 
paper.  I  believe  it  is  eheaper  than  brioikwork,  bat  not  so 
durable.  The  plan  is  yezy  expeditions,  as  by  it  a  wall  may  be 
very  qoidUy  bnilt  np.  It  has  rather  a  fancy  appearance,  and 
for  a  handsome  or  ornamental  residence  where  aU  snrronnding 
bnildings  are  exeonted  in  a  fancy  style,  a  garden  enclosed 
after  tlds  plan  will  be  very  appropriate ;  but  np  to  the  present 
time  I  am  unable  to  recommend  to  amateurs  anything  more 
suitable  than  a  good  snbstantial  brick  wall.  Saoh  walls  are 
,  lasting  and  neat,  warmer  than  anything  yet  in  nse,  and  most 
suitable  for  the  training  of  trees  secnrely  and  to  the  required 
form.  As  before  stated,  where  stone  is  more  plentiful  than 
brieks  much  of  that  material  may  be  worked  in,  and  yet  be  as 
strong  as  if  all  were  bricks,  thongh  it  might  inTolve  a  thicker 
wall,  owing  to  the  nneven  proportions  of  Uie  stone. 

After  the  material  is  decided  npon,  it  will  be  neoessaiy  to 
determine  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  one  ought 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  other,  the  higher  the  wall  the  thicker 
it  ought  to  be.  Walls  are  seldom  less  than  8  feet  nor  more 
than  12  feet  in  height  aboxe  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  for 
the  former  height  it  is  proper  to  have  them  14  inches  in  thick- 
ness, bat  if  higher  18  inches  or  even  more  will  leave  them 
sufficiently  strong.  I  dislike  to  see  a  wall  supported  by  but- 
tresses or  pins ;  these  take  up  the  room,  and  do  not  look  so 
well.  These  are  things  worth  thinking  of  in  connection  with 
an  amateur's  garden  of  an  acre.  I  do  not  approve  of  very 
high  walls  for  small  gardens ;  if  a  high  wall  is  wanted  let  it  he 
on  the  north  side ;  indeed,  it  will  most  likely  be  an  advantage 
to  have  the  walls  of  different  heights,  particularly  if  the  garden 
is  on  a  level.  In  this  case  the  nortti  wsJl  oi^t  to  be  the 
highest,  say  10  feet,  the  east  and  west  wall  9  feet,  and  the 
south  wall  8  feet.  The  garden  will  not  then  look  so  heavy, 
and  will  be  much  better  for  the  crops  growing  inside ;  but 
should  the  ground  be  on  a  gentle  slope  the  difference  in  the 
height  of  the  wall  will  not  be  so  necessary. 

Take  care  that  first  of  all  good  and  sound  foundations  are 
put  in ;  they  should  be  a  few  inches  wider  up  to  the  earth's 
surface  than  the  rest  of  the  wall  in  order  to  render  it  more 
secure ;  and  I  need  hardly  mention  that  at  all  doorways  or 
oth^  entrances  the  wall  should  be  considerably  thicker,  in 
order  to  give  it  extra  strength. 

The  next  thing  to  think  of  is  to  provide  the  walls  with  a 
good  coping,  which  should  be  as  substantial  as  that  of  the  wall. 
These  necessaries  have  been  treated  of  previously,  and  by  re- 
ferring to  the  illustrationB  given  of  various  designs  a  suitable 
one  can  be  chosen.  A  coping  is  necessary  for  the  proper  pro- 
teotion  of  the  wall,  and  for  a  10-feet  wall  it  may  project  6  indies 
on  each  side— not  quite  on  a  level,  but  sloping  a  little  so  as  to 
throw  off  the  wat^.  This  is  for  the  protection  of  the  trees 
growing  on  the  wall  as  well  as  the  wall  itsdf.  This  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fixed  coping.  The  top  or  main  coping  for  a 
Bubstantlal  brick  wall  ought  to  be  of  paving  stone  shaped  out 
highest  at  the  top  and  sloping  to  the  sides,  to  carry  the  wet 
off.  These  are  the  most  durable  copings  of  any,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  lengths  of  2  or  3  feet,  so  as  to  have  as  few  joints 
as  possible  along  the  top  of  the  wall. — TuouAa  Eecobd. 


NOTES  ON  FROST  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

I  ALWAYS — in  common,  doubtless,  with  most  of  your  readers — 
pemse  with  pleasure  and  profit  the  communications  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Bobson.  But  I  must  ask  permission  to  object 
in  toto  to  the  first  eleven  lines  of  his  very  interesting  article 
upon  the  above  subject,  and  to  show  that  those  whom  I  hold 
to  be  worthy  of  the  terms  **  scientific  men  "  and  "  philoso- 
l^ers,"  do  not  act  in  the  strange  way  which  he  describes. 

If  Hr.  Bobson  will  some  day  devote  five  minutes  to  the 
meteorological  instruments  in  the  herbaceous  garden  of  the 
Boyal  Botanic  Society,  which  were  erected  as  a  typical  set  for 
the  gardener's  use,  he  will  find  that  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  detection  of  the  two  classes  of  frosts — air  frosts,  and  grass 
or  radiation  frosts;  the  former  by  a  thermometer  screened 
from  radiation  but  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  latter  by 
a  thermometer  resting  upon  and  almost  forming  a  portion  of  a 
grass  plot.  This  grass  thermometer  will  in  promptitude  of 
action  leave  all  my  friend's  «<  wet  mats,"  <fec.,  far  behind,  and 
IB  an  exact  quantitative  measure  of  the  grass  itself,  and  of 


similarly-foKaged  plants  in  its  vicinity.  The  upper  or  air 
thermometer  shows  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  air  at  that 
height  (4  feet),  above  the  ground,  where,  as  every  gardener 
ought  to  know,  it  is  often  5°  or  10°  warmer  than  on  a  grass 
plot 

As  for  a  "  sdentii&e  man  "  putting  a  mercurial  minimum,  or, 
indeed,  any  thermometer,  on  a  window-ledge  and  booking  the 
result,  I  can  only  say  that  I  should  like  to  catch  anyone  doing 
so,  and  that  I  hope  the  sun  caught  the  thermometer  and  burst 
it. — G.  J.  Symons. 

P.S. — ^If  any  of  your  readers  would  like  to  see  engravings 
and  descriptions  of  the  instruments  and  arrangements  above 
mentioned,  I  shall  be  glad  to  forward  the  same  on  receipt  of  a 
line  addressed  to  me  at  Camden  Square,  N.W. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  BOSES. 

In  spite  of  the  unkind  season  which  threatens,  at  any  rate 
with  us,  to  give  few  Boses  worth  looking  at,  I  wish  to  state  as 
early  as  possible  what  I  propose  to  do  this  year,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  reigning  powers  at  171,  Fleet  Street,  in  reference  to 
the  election  of  Boses. 

Last  year's  election  was  of  the  comparatively  new  varieties, 
whilst  many  of  our  old  friends  were  of  course  unmentioned. 
It  seems  but  fair  this  vear  to  see  how  far  these  latter  keep  up 
their  positions,  and  therefore  I  propose  this  year  to  hold  a 
"genoral  election."  The  poll  will  be  declared  as  soon  after 
the  blooming  season  as  I  can  possibly  make  out  the  lists,  but 
I  propose  to  hold  the  poll  open  till  the  last  day  of  August. 
The  one  question  to  which  I  in'vite  replies  will  be  this.  Name 
what  you  consider  the  best  fifty  Boses  in  cultivation,  and  of 
these  underline  the  twenty  yon  consider  to  be  the  best  of  those 
best. — Joseph  Hihton,  Warmimter, 


THE  SEASON. 


Fbost  on  IdiB  Jura. — ^I  briefiy  noticed  last  week  another 
instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  our  season — namely,  a  frost  on 
June  13th.  The  weather  had  been  very  fine  and  warm  the 
greater  part  of  the  month  up  to  the  10th  or  11th,  when  the  wind 
veered  round  to  the  N.E.,  and  was  very  cold  night  and  day, 
with  a  bright  sun  shining  during  the  latter  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  On  Saturday  morning  there  was,  as  remarked,  an 
unmistakeable  frost  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  wind  was  very  dr^^,  so  that  I  could  not  trace  any 
effects  of  frost  on  damp  mats  and  similar  materials,  but  at 
places  a  few  miles  from  here  the  frost  was  more  severe. 
Assuredly  such  unusual  weather  must  be  very  injurious  to 
vegetation.  The  long  continuance  of  cold  nortii-east  wind  is 
alone  productive  of  an  immense  amount  of  harm  to  all  kinds 
of  crops,  cheeking  everything ;  and  the  prospects  of  the  fruit- 
grower which  at  one  time  were  most  promising,  are  now  just 
the  reverse.  The  cold  weather  up  to  May  22nd  having  been 
followed  again  by  a  cold  period  in  the  middle  of  Jane,  a 
great  deal  of  fruit  has  fallen  off,  while  the  unkindly  look  the 
trees  present,  with  the  encouragement  given  to  vermin,  leaves 
but  scant  hopes  of  a  crop,  and  every  day  makes  matters  worse. 
At  the  time  I  write,  the  evening  of  the  16th,  the  wind  blows 
more  like  March  than  June,  and  grass  and  all  other  crops 
begin  to  assume  that  bluish  tint  which  everyone  knows  is  the 
ruin  of  a  healthy  state  of  things.  Water  for  domestic  use  is 
also,  I  am  told,  scarce  in  places. — J.  Bobson. 


I  CAN,  in  a  measure,  confirm  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  J. 
Bobson  on  frost  and  its  effects.  I  live  in  a  valley  in  the  south 
of  Kent  peculiarly  subject  to  late  frosts.  We  had  a  sharp 
white  frost  last  night  (June  21st),  and  little  more  than  a  week 
ago  water  congealed  when  exposed  out  at  night  in  pans. 
Potato  crops  belonging  to  my  neighbours  have  been  sorely  cut 
up  and  blackened.  All  along  this  valley  Potatoes,  Peas,  and 
Beans  show  signs  of  severe  damage.  I  am  but  a  few  feet  higher 
than  my  neighbours,  but  I  have  a  belt  of  trees  to  the  east  and 
north ;  this  not  only  protects  my  kitchen  garden  from  the  keen 
north-east  wind  we  have  been  having  for  the  last  month,  but 
keeps  off  "  the  fever."  The  morning  sun  does  not,  in  the  case 
of  my  kitchen  garden,  act  upon  the  vegetable  plants  until  the 
frost  has  disappeared,  consequently  my  Potatoes  look  healthy, 
whereas  unprotected  crops  of  my  immediate  neighbours  are 
all  droopiag.  The  damage  done  by  cold  cutting  winds  is,  I 
suspect,  even  worse  than  by  late  frosts.  Last  night  the  wind 
was  so  cold  that  my  gardener  tells  me  he  was  glad  to  jump 
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into  bed  by  nine  o'clock,  aa  he  could  not  keep  himself  wann 
oatside,  and  there  was  no  fire  inside  his  house. — S.  N.  Mabtin. 


THE  WINTER  MOTH. 


Sous  reference  has  already  been  made  in  these  pages  (o  the 
above  insect,  which,  though  bearing  a  name  which  is  not  a 
"  sound  of  dread,"  is  yet  a  troublesome  species,  and  one  not 
easily  mastered.  This  season,  which  seems  to  be  a  "  jubilee 
year  "  with  certain  kinds  of  blight  in  our  gardens,  has  produced 
some  strange  manifestations  of  aotiyity  and  odd  changes  of 
diet  on  the  part  of  some  insects,  and  I  have  been  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  the  larvsd  of  the  Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia 
brumata]  attacking  the  Bose.  Of  course,  in  theory,  one  would 
not  be  surprised  at  its  visiting  other  Bosaoeous  plants,  from 
its  well-known  partiality  to  the  Hawthorn  in  our  hedges ;  but 
it  more  generally,  when  it  enters  the  domain  of  tiie  garden 
and  orchard,  singles  out  fruit  trees  as  the  object  of  its  attack, 
being  sometimes  very  hurtful  to  the  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum, 
and  occasionally  also  stripping  the  Filbert.  Indeed,  the  larvas 
have  such  a  convenient  appetite,  that  a  list  of  all  the  trees  on 
which  they  can  feed  would  be  a  long  one  ;  still,  as  they  appear 
to  show  a  preference  for  trees  or  shrubs,  I  hardly  expected  to 
find  any  upon  dwarf  Bose  trees.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  new 
taste  will  not  extend  itself,  for  the  poor  Bose  has  already  a 
quant,  suff,  of  insect  and  vegetable  enemies  to  contend  with, 
and  might  adopt  as  its  motto  the  oft- quoted  epitaph,  "  Afflic- 
tions sore  longtime  I  bore  ;*'  though,  fortunately  for  the  plant, 
modem  physicians  are  not  so  much  in*  vain  as  their  predeces- 
sors of  fifty  years  since,  for  if  there  is  anything  in  which  we 
can  show  a  marked  improvement  it  is  in  the  culture  of  the 
Bose. 

A  few  further  notes  on  this  pest,  Cheimatobia  brumata 
(fi9'  I)f  m&y  ^0  of  service  to  others  besides  Bose-growers.  The 
larva  is  one  that  needs  to  be  looked 
after.  It  does  not,  like  some  of 
the  enemies  of  the  gardener,  pa- 
rade itself  in  our  view,  as  if  to 
say,  "  See  what  mischief  Pm  do- 
ing." The  larva  very  ingeniously 
draws  together  a  few  leaves  with 
silk,  so  as  to  hide  itself  from  view, 
usually  feeding  under  this  shelter. 
The  abode  is  so  slight  that  it  does 
not  attract  the  eye  in  many  in- 
stances ;  and  as  each  larva  dwells 
alone,  there  is  none  of  the  oon- 
spicuousneSB  of  the  nests  con- 
structed by  other  leaf-devourers,  such  as  the  small  Ermine 
(Yponomeuta  padella).  The  larvte  of  this  species  is  one  of 
the  very  earliest  to  come  forth ;  and,  less  fortunate  than  some 
of  our  insect  pests,  which  defy  the  colds  of  spring,  these  often 
suffer  severely  from  the  frosts  of  April,  which  kill  whole  broods, 
and  BO  serve  to  keep  their  numbers  somewhat  in  cheek.  The 
survivors  fall-to  upon  the  leaf -buds,  and  thus  do  more  damage 
than  larvaa  which,  coming  forth  from  the  eggs  at  a  later  date, 
devour  the  leaves  of  plants  when  they  have  fully  expanded. 
One  of  Nature's  remedies  for  this  evil  is  the  visitation  of  small 
birds,  which  seek  out  the  young  larvaa  of  G.  brumata  for  their 
own  sustenance  and  that  of  their  nestlings.  Mr.  Newman,  in 
some  valuable  observations  upon  this  moth  communicated  to 

the  Field  newspaper, 
states  that  the  bull- 
finch and  the  titmouse 
are  especially  given  to 
seek  out  the  larv»  ; 
but  if  it  be  true,  as 
some  observers  report, 
that  the  bullfinch,  like 
the  goldfinch,  is  get- 
ting very  scarce  with 
us,  we  shall  not  have 
much  help  henceforth 
in  that  way.  Though 
a  warm  defender  of 
our  small  birds,  Mr.  Newman  a4nut8  that  the  feathered  hunters 
of  the  larv89  of  C.  brumata  in  their  eager  search  open  and 
destroy  a  great  many  buds  which  contain  no  larvee.  A  small 
species  of  Ichneumon  Fly  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  larvie  of 
this  moth,  and  the  grubs  kill  a  certain  number  of  them ;  but 
they  are  not  largely  reduced  thereby,  and  as  yet  the  history  of 
this  parasite  has  only  been  partially  worked  out. 


Fig.  1.— Cheimatobk  bnmukto. 
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Pig.  2. — YponomeaU  padella. 


An  inveterate  foe  of  the  Winter  Moth  belongs  to  the  same 
order  of  insects,  being  the  species  designated  the  Dun-bar 
(Cosmia  trapezina),  the  larvie  feeding  in  May  and  June  on  the 
Hawthorn,  Hornbeam,  and  Oak,  and  having  a  taste  for  animal 
as  well  as  vegetable  food.  No  doubt  the  abodes  spun  by  the 
larvaB  of  G.  brumata  serve  for  their  partial  protection  from  the 
voracious  and  larger  larvss  of  0.  trapezina,  and  even  in  a  chase 
along  a  twig,  Mr.  Newman  found  Uie  Geometer,  though  fur- 
nished with  but  ten  legs,  would  sometimes  escape  the  Noctua 
with  its  sixteen.  Also  C.  brumata  drops  readUy  from  a  leaf 
or  branch  by  a  cord  of  silk,  an  expedient  at  which  C.  trapezina 
is  not  so  apt.  Of  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  Mr.  Newman 
writes — "  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  he  does  not  seize  the 
caterpillar  by  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  but  never  slackens 
his  pace  until  his  head  is  abreast  of  the  other's  neck,  which  he 
then  seizes  with  savage  eagerness,  reminding  one  strongly  of  a 
deerhound  pulling  down  a  stag,  or  at  least  tne  representations 
of  this  cruel  feat  by  the  inimitable  Landseer.'  "V^en  the  first 
j>aralysing  grip  is  given  it  is  all  over  with  the  leaf-feeder — 
there  is  scarcely  a  struggle."  It  would  be  of  advantage  to  as 
if  the  larvffi  of  G.  trapezina  frequented  gardens  and  orchards ; 
but  they  do  not  very  often  follow  their  favourite  prey  to  those 
situations,  preferring  woods  and  hedges.  If  the  horticulturist 
wishes  to  operate  upon  this  enemy  while  in  the  larval  oon- 
dition,  there  are  only  two  feasible  ways— either  careful  hand- 
picking,  which  is  not  so  easily  done  in  the  case  of  trees ;  or 
agitating  the  twigs  and  branches  with  sufficient  force  to  oanse 
the  larv89  to  drop  by  threads,  when  they  may  be  caught  or 
crushed  at  once. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  favourite  posture  of  this  larva  when 
nearly  adult  is  with  the  body  partly  bent.  In  colour  we  find 
great  variety  in  different  specimens.  Some  are  a  deep  brown, 
others  quite  a  light  green.  The  ordinary  appearance  of  the 
larva  is  between  the  two — somewhat  of  a  dull  green  tint,  with 
stripes  of  white  on  the  sides,  and  down  the  back  a  darker  atiipe* 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  food  in  the  alimentary  eanal 
being  seen  through  the  skin ;  the  claspers  and  legs  are  semi- 
transparent.  Most  of  these  are  adult  in  May  or  the  beginning 
of  June.  As  the  larva  descends  to  the  earth,  and  there  inters 
itself  to  become  a  chrysalis,  a  thorough  digging  of  the  ground 
beneath  trees  that  have  been  attacked  has  been  advised.  This 
kills  some,  and  exposes  others  to  be  killed  by  the  sun  or  hy 
bird  and  insect  enemies ;  still,  it  cannot  always  be  carried  cmt. 

The  German  plan  of  proceeding  by  way  of  anticipation  is 
best ;  the  trees  or  shrubs  being  daubed  with  rings  of  a  eompo- 
sition  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  Stockholm  tar  and  eart- 
grease,  in  such  situations  on  the  trunks  or  branches  that  they 
will  be  likely  to  intercept  the  female  moths  in  tilieir  mazeh 
upwards  to  deposit  their  eggs :  for  as  these  are  wingless,  their 
only  way  of  getting  up  in  ^e  world  is  to  crawl,  and  they  aire 
thus  entangled  and  killed  by  the  sticky  compound  while  en- 
deavouring to  reach  spots  suitable  for  the  deposition  of  their 
eggs.    It  has  been  ascertained  that  this  preparation  does  no 
harm  to  trees  when  smeared  on  moderately  in  November  snd 
December,  just  at  the  time  the  Winter  Moth  emerges.    Those, 
however,  who  have  experimented  with  it  in  the  spring  with  the 
idea  of  killing  other  insects,  have  found  injury  result.    A  great 
many  moths  may  be  taken  by  examining  the  trunks  with  a 
lantern  at  dusk  as  soon  as  the  emergence  has  begun;    and 
since,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  eggs  are  sure  to  be  deposited 
here  and  tiiere,  these  greenish  masses  should  be  loolrad  after 
in  the  crannies  of  the  stems  any  time  between  Ghristmas  ax&d 
April.— J.  B.  S.  0. 

Midland  Gounties  Gba.nd  Hobticultubal  ExHisiTiosr. 

We  are  authorised  to  announce  that,  with  a  view  to  aoooxn- 
modate  intending  exhibitors  of  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  Boees, 
(&o.,  at  this  important  Show,  the  last  day  for  m^ing  entriaa 
has  been  fixed  for  Saturday,  the  27th  inst.,  instead  of  the  date 
announced  in  the  schedule.  Entries  should  be  sent  direct  te 
Mr.  H.  G.  Quilter,  the  Lower  Grounds,  Aston  Park,  Birmingliam, 
and  should  state  the  classes  in  which  it  is  intended  to  ezfaihxfc, 
and  the  superficial  measurement  in  square  feet  of  spaoe  re- 
quired. Gompetitors  for  either  of  the  silver  challenge  enps 
must  deposit  a  sum  of  £2  at  the  time  of  maldng  the  entry. 
These  deposits  will  be  returned  on  the  morning  of  the  Ex- 
hibition to  such  exhibitors  as  duly  stage  their  eidiibits.  The 
programme  of  conditions  and  arrangements  for  the  lawn- 
mower  contest  are  now  in  circulation.  Arrangements  liare 
been  made  for  holding  a  public  dinner,  at  6  p.m.,  on  the  aeooind 
day  of  the  Exhibition,  at  the  Lower  Grounds,  Aston  !Parky 
Birmingham,  which  will  be  presided  over  by  the  Mayor  of 
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jovssAXi  OF  hobhoultubb  and  oofsrsAaz  gaudbhbb. 


EOT 


Birmineham  (J.  ChunbatUin,  Eiq.)i  in  older  to  afford  ez- 
Mbiton  uid  ooTtionltnruts  geaanUj  an  opportunity  tor  soMftl 
interaoarM.  Aa  only  %  liinited  nomber  ol  persotui  am  be 
Meommodated,  eulj  appliMtion  lot  tiekets  ahoald  be  made 
dirset  to  Ifr.  Qnilter. 


NOVELTIES  IN   THE    ROTAL  GABDENS,  KEW. 

In  the  Saoonlent  hoaie,  Lenobtenbergia  prinoipu,  tha  moit 
mnarkable  of  all  Caoti,  is  aeain  prodaciac  flooen,  ol  wbiob 
ihe  podtioQ  has  beeo  a  matter  ol  doabt,  probabl;  (bioagb  the 
■niitake  ol  aa  artist,  tab.  4393,  of  tbe  "  Botaniaal  Uagazine," 
fobUBhed  a  quarter  of  a  oeDtni;  ago,  where  it  is  alio 
'       ■■    I  as  being  aiillarj.    M    * 

lir  beins  borne  at  the  I 

a  side;  bnl  bo  reaentl?  as  186S,  M. Iiemaire, 
an  aathorilT  on  sneonlent  plants,  in  "  Lei  Cact6B)) "  rep«ata 
ilie  error  oi  deioribing  tbem  aa  axiUar;,  and  in  a  foot-note 
runarki  with  Bnipiiw  that  tbe  Qowere  have  been  laid  bj  a 
mmerTQUUt  and  an  amateur  to  proceed  from  the  Bammil  of 
the  mamnUB.  He  aaanmeE  them  to  have  been  aboitive,  and 
tnrtbeT  la^  that  he  has  seen  ffowera,  "but  das  podaires  dn 
«£phalion  de  denz  Heiooaataa,  et  dans  oe  oat,  et  daos  le  prfi- 
ofideut,  la  flenr  eet  £ga]emeat  abortive."  Ferteot  Qowbtb  hsTe, 
howerer,  been  prodaoad  often  enough  under  tha  obaerratian 
of  diffemit  people  to  ahow  withont  doubt  their  normal 
poaition,  and  tiiongh  exoeptioaal  it  is  not  without  parallel. 
BrTthioohlton  ETpophjllanthuB  of  Butaceie,  native  of  New 
Granada,  bearg  iti  flowen  on  the  midrib  at  tha  baek  of  the  leaf. 
"  Tbe  position  of  tha  flowera  npon  the  midrib  ol  the  leaf 
variei,  as  they  are  sometimes  prodnoed  not  far  above  the 
petiole,  and  are  often  subtended  by  a  second  leaf,  the  upper 
■tirfaoe  of  which  faoee  tbe  back  of  Uiat  from  which  they  both 
epring."— (Dr.  Hooker,  "  Bot.  Mag.,"  toL  levi.)  Phyllonoma 
^Dolongia]  aonminata,  of  Humboldt  (Saxifrages),  a  Maxioan 
plant,  bears  iti  flowera  on  the  npper  surfaoe  of  tbe  leal,  on  the 
midrib.  Helwingia  japoniea  (Araliaoeie],  of  Japan  and  the 
Himalayaa,  aometimag  aeen  on  garden  walls,  ie  another  in- 
etanos.  Ihe  Lenebtanbergia  mt^  be  considered  analogous  to 
4beabeTeeasea,  though  there  is  no  lelatioDBhip.  The  mamma 
«r  ManunUlaiia,  &o.,  repFaient  leaTea  aoeording  to  some  aatho- 
ritieB.  Lsmairs  derotea  a  chapter  to  them,  and  Bays,  "  Que 
toates  lea  Gaetfiea  out  dea  teoilleE."  There  is,  I  think,  no 
isaaon  why  they  should  not  support  Qoweia  in  this  condi- 
tion equally  well  as  in  the  above.  Eohinopsis  oereilormig  is 
another  pltmt  ol  intereat  here  in  flower,  more  oommon,  however, 
tiian  the  last,  and  more  easily  grown  to  parfeotion.  It  has 
long  been  known  aa  Stapelia  eylindrioa,  "  a  genus  with  whioh 
it  differa  moat  widely."  It  was  flgored  and  deeoribed  by  Dr. 
Hooker  in  the  "Botanical  Uagazine"  three  years  ago,  Irom 
whom  the  above  is  a  i^notation.  M.  Beoaiane  also  about  tbe 
same  time  gave  it  tbe  name  Apteranthes  tesaellata.  It  has 
long,  eylindrieal,  green,  ridged  sterna,  bearing  small  oampan- 
nlate  nowera  near  the  a&mmit.  It  is  an  excellent  mimio  of 
Euphorbia  mammillaris,  of  whioh  seleot  a  good  branch,  and  it 
would  reqnira  oonaideration  to  tli«tiii(pi«h  them  by  sight ; 
flowers,  leisrai,  and  spines,  oleonrse,  either  absent  or  removed. 
Baaylirion  glancum  and  D.  aerotriohDm  (see  page  432),  are 
now  in  bloom,  tha  former  male,  and  the  latter  female,  so  that 
■eed  may,  parhaps,  be  perfected. 

In  the  stove  Hoya  lougitolia,  a  speciaa  but  rarely  ealtivated, 
is  very  pretty  in  a  basket,  and  is  suitable  for  that  and  simUar 

finrposes.  The  branohea  are  slender  and  pendulous,' the  leaves 
ong,  narrow,  and  very  Qeshy,  with  flowera  aimilar  to  those  of 
H.  bella,  but  with  less  colour  in  the  centre.  "Uademeath, 
Pavetta  odorata,  a  plant  of  little  beaoty  but  deUoions  perfume, 
ia  aeeuting  the  entire  end  of  the  hoase. 

In  the  Orobid  oollection  about  one  hundred  apeciei  are  in 
bloom,  the  majority  ol  which  are  chiefly  of  botanical  interest. 
Among  othera  receoUy  open  are  Cypripediam  nivenm,  Dendro- 
bium  Bensonis,  Phalienopais  oorna-eervi,  and  P.  Wighti, 
Angrieoum  talcatum,  and  A.  distiohnm  (Uie  latter  does  not 
often  And  a  place  in  choice  collections ;  it  is  in  this  case  very 

Ktty,  having  nnmeroua  stems  covered  with  green  shining 
vei,  each  bearing  several  small  pure  white  flowers) ;  Gatase- 
tom  flmbriatum,  and  C.  mentusum;  Cattleya  Forbesii,  Epi- 
dendrum  cnnnE^ariQnm,  Kefersteinia  graminea,  and  Psristwia 
pandula. 

Gypripedium  Bpeotabile  is  in  flower  at  the  rookwork.  Of  aU 
Orchids  there  is  scaroaly  to  be  found  one  more  lovely,  with  tha 
special  advantage  of  being  so  easily  cultivated.  It  requires 
beat  with  good  drainage,  and  when  grotring  a  ctotain  amount 


of  moiatnre.  With  these  conditions  it  will  grow  almost  any- 
where, and  would  have  a  fine  effect  in  the  front  of  American 
plants.  Also  in  flower  are  Papaver  alpinum  var.  album,  avery 
pretty  variety ;  DianthuB  vsginatus,  a  distinct  species  with 
briUiautly  coloured  flowers ;  the  new  Sempervivum  teotomm 
var.  atlanticum— it  was  brought  from  the  Oreater  Atlas  by  Dr. 
Eookerin  1B71,  flowered  for  the  first  time  last  year,  and  was 
figured  in  the  "  Sotanical  Magazine."  It  is  one  of  the  moat 
dutinot  of  the  hardy  kinds  in  cultivation.  The  leaves  are 
hairy  on  both  surfaces.  A  few  rosettes  have  longer  leaves 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  but  that  is  probably  BoddentaL 
There  is  also  Allinm  aznreum,  with  a  dense  Itead  of  blue 

In  the  herbaoeona  gronud  are — Allium  polyphyllum,  leaves 
and  stem  glaucous,  with  lilao  flowers ;  A.  Moly,  one  of  the 
moat  striking,  bearing  a  profusion  of  bright  yellow  flowers; 
A.  Bub-hirautum,  white ;  and  A.  odorum,  diatinat  and  eweet- 
amelling,  without  tbe  usual  alliaceous  odour.  IjiUnm  Uar- 
tagon  var.  album,  is  a  fine  companion  for  the  species,  and  ia 
very  ornamental.  Helichrysum  orientale  is  a  valuta  Ever- 
lasting of  dwarf  perennial  habit,  bearing  corymbs  of  nnmerona 
amaU  yellow  flowen,  the  eye  not  perceptible.  Campannla 
pulla  is  in  fine  condition,  and  is  one  of  the  beat.  Tbe  fiowar- 
ing  brauohes  of  Eablitzia  tamnoides  are  extremely  elegant, 
and  would  be  very  uBefol  where  wreathe  of  any  kind  are  re- 
quired. The  Sib^an  Astragalua  alopaouroides  forms  a  hand- 
Bome  apecimeni  the  long  pinnate  leavea  are  retained  to  the 
base  of  the  plant,  and  in  tbe  axils  ol  all  but  the  lowest  are 
borne  roandish  apikes  of  yellow  flowers;  the  height  ia  about 
3  feet.  A  patch  of  fiilene  alpestris,  about  S  feet  over,  is  dcnee^ 
covered  with  white  flowers.  It  has  e  chcdwe  appearance,  wiUt 
a  moat  robust  oonatitution-  The  new  Aqnllegia  leptoecMS  var. 
ohryaantha,  appears  to  be  no  less  fioriterons  than  Its  aon- 
geners,  and  from  its  colour  is  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  is 
the  last  figure  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine"  of  1873.  Sni. 
phofia  (Tritoma)  aanlesoens.  noticed  last  week,  is  a  native  of 
tbe  Storm  Bergen  mountMna  of  Albany,  South  Africa,  not 
United  States  of  America,  as  was  by  mishap  reoently  given 
in  a  oontemporary.    The  genus  is  ezeluBively  African, 


GLAZING  WITHOUT  PUTTY. 

write  when  first  the  description  of  "  Glaalng 
without  putty  with  the  aid  of  cork  wedges,"  appeared  in  "our 
Journal,"  but  illness  prevented. 


t,  ViUat  ot  nod. 


I  have  a  house  IG  by  11  feet,  span-roofed,  glazed  withont 
putty.  Tbe  glass  is  simply  held  in  the  rebates  by  small  fillets 
of  wood  bradded  on  to  the  rafters,  which  are  2}  by  IJ  ineb; 
the  glass  20  by  14,  and  31-oz.  The  oork  would,  donbtleu,  be 
a  great  improvement. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  ot  the  raftw  to  whidh  I 
wish  to  draw  attention,  as  it  quite  does  away  with  the  diffi- 


*  TrlCaltli  Uunrui  hu  bam  illeni  to  T.  liu ;  II  ii  Um  la 
■»;  lo  • 
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enlf 7  of  leakage  mentioiied  by  your  coTrespondent,  "  T."  It 
also  poBsesses  the  merit  of  carryixig  off  the  moisture  oon- 
densed  upon  the  inside  of  the  glass.  All  grooxed  rafters  or 
bars  that  I  haye  seen  used  for  gazing  without  putty,  appear 
to  me  to  be  faulty,  inasmuch  as  both  edges  of  Oie  grooTe  are 
in  oontaet  with  the  glass.  Now  by  my  plan  this  is  not  the 
ease,  as  the  aeeompanying  sketch  wUl  show.  Condensed 
moisture  mosUy  finds  its  way  to  the  rafter  before  dropping, 
and  in  this  form  of  rafter  it  runs  into  the  groove,  down  it,  and 
out  into  the  external  gutter. 

The  house  has  stood  the  test  of  two  winters,  and  answers 
admirably ;  it  cannot  leak,  and  there  is  no  drip.  The  glass 
was  taken  out  last  autumn,  the  rafters  well  painted,  one  coat 
in  one  day,  and  the  glass  returned  to  its  plaee  next  morning. 
Surely  this  is  an  advantage,  and  it  seems  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  when  the  rafters  can  be  so  thoroughly  painted 
they  must  prove  more  durable  than  when  putty  is  used,  which 
always  oraoks  more  or  less,  and  allows  wet  to  soak  in. — ^T.  J.  A. 


OBTSTAL  PALACE  BOSE  SHOW. 

JuNii  20th. 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  season  the  hopes 
of  rosarians  were  in  a  considerable  degree  doomed  to  disappomt- 
ment  on  this  occasion.  The  competitors  were  few  in  compari- 
son to  those  who  in  other  years  tried  their  fortunes  at  Syden- 
ham, and  those  few  were  southern  growers,  though  there  were 
two  or  three  who  hailed  from  as  far  north  as  Cambridgeshire. 
What  chance  any  northern  man  would  have  stood  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  Hertfordshire  Boses 
will  sot  be  fit  for  exhibition  till  near  the  middle  of  July.  Yet 
the  wonder  is  not  that  there  should  have  been  a  smaller  show 
than  usual,  but  a  show  at  all ;  still,  there  was  a  show,  and  that 
of  no  mean  pretensions  and  beauty.  Mr.  Wilson  made  an  inno- 
vation in  the  arrangement  by  placing  the  table  decorations  aloog 
the  centre,  and  the  cut  Boses  at  the  sides  instead  of  along  the 
centre  as  heretofore,  with  the  object  of  doing  away  with  the 
monotony  which  long  lines  of  cut  blooms  invariably  present 
when  viewed  collectively  and  not  individually,  and  it  much  im- 
proved the  general  effect,  especially  as  it  admitted  of  ornamental 
plants  beinff  more  freely  introduced  than  hitherto.  Although 
on  the  whole  the  trusses  were  not  so  fine  as  usual,  there  were, 
nevertheless,  scattered  in  the  various  stands  numerous  excellent 
blooms. 

In  Class  1,  for  single  trusses  of  seventy-two  varieties,  Mr. 

B.  B.  Csnt,  of  Colchester,  carried  off  the  first  honours  with, 
'among  others,  fine  examples  of  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady,  Elie  Morel, 

Prince  Camille  de  Bohan,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Edouard 
Morren,  Thorin,  Niphetos,  Mar^chal  Niel.Dnpuy- Jamain,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Colonel  de  Bougemont,  Madame  Lacharme,  Fran- 
cois Michelon,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Annie  Laxton,  Marguerite 
de  St.  Amand,  and  Madame  Bravy.  Second  came  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slongh,  with  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  splendid;  Triomphe  de 
Caen,  Jean  Lambert,  Denis  Helye,  Cl^mence  Joigneaux,  Mon- 
sieur Boneenne,  Xavier  Olibo,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Msx^chal 
Niel,  John  Hopper,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marie  Baumann,  and 
Louis  Van  Houtto.  In  the  stands  of  Messrs.  Mitchell,  of  Pilt- 
down,  Uckfield,  we  noticed  S6Dateur  Yaisse,  Pierre  Netting, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Josephine  Malton,  Gloire  de  Dacher,  Devo- 
niensis,  Francois  Michelon,  Edouard  Morren,  Marie  Baumann, 
Baroness  Botfascbild,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  Mr.  J.  Cranston, 
King's  Acre,  Hereford,  was  fourth. 

In  Class  2,  for  forty-eight  trebles,  Mr.  Turner  was  first  with  a 
collection  comprising  grand  trusses  of  Lord  Napier,  Edouard 
Morren,  M.  Paul  Neron,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Victor  Verdier,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Louis  Van 
■  Houtte,  J)r.  Andry,  Mar6chal  Niel,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Prince 
Camille  de  Bohan,  John  Hopper,  Xavier  Olibo,  Elie  Morel, 
Marie  Baumann,  Lafontaine,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mdile. 
Eug(!'Die  Verdier,  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  came  in  second, 
and  Mr.  Cranston  third. 

In  the  next  class,  for  twentv-four  trebles,  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Market  Street,  Oxford,  took  the  lead  with  excellent  stands,  con- 
taining Mdlle.  Etienne  Levet,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Madame 

C.  Wood,  Horace  Vemet,  Marie  Baumann,  La  France,  Anna  de 
Diesbach,  Baroness  Bothsobild,  John  Hopper,  and  Xavier  Olibo. 
Mr.  Turner  was  a  Kood  second  with  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in 
splendid  condition.  Countess  of  Oxford,  Paul  Neron,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Edouard  Morren,  Exposition  de  Brie,  John  Hopper, 
Marie  Baumann,  Monsieur  Boneenne,  &c.  Third  came  Mr. 
Cant. 

For  twenty- four  singles  Mr.  C.  Burley,  Brentwood,  took  the 
lead,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Durbiu  following. 

In  \he  amateurs'  classes  there  were  several  remarkably  good 
exhibits.  Foremost  in  the  leading  class,  for  forty-eight  single 
trossefl,  was  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm,  Monckton  Wyld,  Charmouth, 
in  whose  stand  we  noted  Antoine  Ducher,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Augnste  Newman,  Annie  Wood,   Marie  Baumann,  Mar^chal 


Niel,  John  Hopper,  President  Tfaieis,  Francois  Mioheloii,  gooci 
wherever  shown,  and  Mias  Ingram.  Mr.  Farran,  Crescent, 
Cambridge,  came  second,  showing  several  of  the  aborve  in  fine 
condition ;  Mr.  Ingle,  gardener  to  Mn.  Bound,  Coloheator,  tbird  ; 
with  the  Bev.  G.  Arkwright,  Pencombe  Bectory,  fourth,  all  of 
them  well  des^ving  their  honours. 

For  thirty-six  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Chard,  Clarendon  Park 
Ghurdens,  Salisbury;  Mr.  T.  H.  Gould,  Mortimer  Bectory;  Mr. 
Ingle,  and  the  Bev.  G.  Arkwright.  Those  for  twenty-four  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Quennell,  Brentwood  ;  Mr.  T.  Graveley,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Cavell,  Mr.  J.  L.  Curtis,  Chatteris ;  and  the  Bev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm ;  whilst  for  twelve  Messrs.  Fearoe,  Soder,  and  Small- 
bones  were  the  competitors  who  carried  off  the  ohiel  hononzs. 

For  twelve  trusses  of  any  new  Bose  of  1872,  Messrs.  Cnrtia, 
Sandford,  &  Co.,  Devon  Boseriee,  Torquay,  were  first  with  wfazia 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Madame  Laoharme;  Mr.  Prince,  Oxford, 
second  with  Pierre  Seletsky.  All  the  prises  for  the  collectioiBa 
of  twenty-four  Boses  of  1872  and  1873  were  withheld,  and  alto- 
gether this  was,  perhaps,  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. 

The  best  twelve  blooms  of  any  varietv  were  Franpois  Bdchelon, 
from  Mr.  Keynes,  and  in  other  purts  of  the  Show  this  Bose  well 
maintained  its  title  to  the  position;  the  second  best  Marfichal 
Niel,  from  Mr.  James  Mobsby,  Cuckfield ;  third  being  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  exceedingly  fine,  uom  Mr.  Turner. 

Colleetv>n8  of  yellow  Boses  were  unnsualljr  few.  Mr.  QueBneD, 
of  Brentwood,  stood  first  with  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mar^chal  Kiel, 
and  C61ine  Forestier,  showing  remarkably  fine  trusses ;  secoi^d 
Mr.  F.  Mann,  of  Stisted,  Braintree ;  and  third  B.  Webb,  Esq., 
Culham  House,  Beading,  the  last-named  showing,  besides  Mar%- 
chal  Niel,  richly  coloured  clusters  of  the  charming  little  Persian 
Yellow. 

Among  miscellaneous  subjects  of  exhibition  we  noted  a  splen- 
did group  of  pot  Boses  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  fonnisg  » 
most  appropriate  centre  to  Mr.  Wilson's  arrangement ;  nicely 
arranged  groups  of  plants  from  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Lain^,, 
and  Mr.  Ley,  of  Croydon;  Pinks,  Pansies,  Pjrrethmms,  and 
Banunculuses  from  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Widcombe  HUl,  Bath ;  Fein 
cases  from  Messrs.  Dick  Badclyffe  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  J.  Bromwich, 
Victoria  Buildings,  Belgravia ;  and  groups  of  Ivies,  for  which 
prizes  were  offered,  from  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berkhampstead,  Mr. 
Turner,  and  Jenner  Weir,  Esq.,  Blackheath.  Mr.  Tan  ton, 
Epsom,  sent  a  cut  specimen  of  Lilium  Humboldtii ;  and  JkTr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  had  certificates  for  Pelargoniuma  Constance, 
Presbyter,  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 


The  office  of  a  jud^^e,  while  giving  one  facilities  for  seeing  the 
flowers  at  an  exhibition,  does  not  help  one  to  take  such  detailed 
notes  as  it  is  possible  to  do  when  less  occupied.  I  have,  there» 
fore,  but  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  Show.  Boaes 
were  not  up  to  the  average.  This  was  not  to  be  expected,  the 
marvellously  unfavourable  season  that  we  have  had,  especially 
in  some  places,  the  late  frosts,  cold  cutting  winds,  and  sunless 
days,  were  sadly  against  the  flower ;  and  when  I  mention  thai 
one  Bose-grower,  wnose  culture  is  numbered  by  acres,  could  not 

Sut  in  an  ap]^earance  in  any  of  the  classes,  I  have  sufficiently  in- 
icated,  I  thmk,  the  difficult7,  and  the  character  of  the  season. 
Some  good  boxes,  there  were  certainly,  but  there  were  none  of 
super-excellence,  and  the  general  run  of  the  flowers  was  below 
par. 

The  class  for  new  Boses  was  very  small,  and  as  the  old  warfare 
is  still  waged  as  to  whether  a  Bose  is  considered  to  be  in  cons- 
merce  when  it  is  sent  out  in  France,  or  when  it  is  really  so — 
when  the  English  growers  have  propagated  it,  and  are  ready  to 
distribute  it— i.e..  in  the  spring  following,  it  is  now  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  discontinue  these  classes  al- 
together. The  Boses  are  never  up  to  the  mark — i.e.,  take  either 
ofthe  two  boxes  of  twenty-four,  and  place  them  alongside  of  the 
third  or  fourth-prize  box  of  twenty-four  in  the  ordinary  classes, 
and  their  inferiority  would  be  manifest.  Moreover,  if  the  new 
Bose  be  undeniably  a  good  one,  we  have  little  chance  of  seeing 
it.  For  example,  the  best  Bose  of  the  jMason  is  said  to  he 
Captain  Christy,  but  we  shall  look  in  vain  >  most  likely  for  a 
bloom  of  this  Bose.  Growers  will  be  too  anxious  to  propagate 
it,  and  hence  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  bloom.  I  should  say,  and 
in  this  I  know  I  shall  be  supported  by  most  exhibitors.  Do 
away  with  the  class  altogether.  There  were,  as  I  have  said,  hut 
two  exhibits,  and  in  both  of  them  were  flowers  about  which 
disputes  might  arise  according  to  the  interpretation  given  of 
terms,  ''new  Boses  "  of  1872  or  1873. 

Table  Decorations  were  very  ^ood,  and  the  effect  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  last  few  years  was  visible  in  the  fewer  violations  oi 
good  taste,  and  in  the  general  simplicity  of  the  decorations. 
Modifications  of  the  March  stand  were  used  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  tables,  and  were  generally  well  arranged.  There  were, 
however,  a  few  thiDgs  that  require,  I  think,  alteration.  Thus,  in 
one  stand  I  noticed  that  single  flowers  of  Delphinium  had  been 
tied  on  to  Grasses,  and  placed  in  the  v^ses  ;  of  course,  in  a  few 
hours  these  would  be  nowhere,  and  the  thing  was  too  artificial 
to  be  in  good  taste.    Then  there  were  in  some  cases  too  many 
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Fern  leaves  Bpnwling  orer  the  table;  end  indeed,  ae  was 
otoerred,  it  woixld  be  mach  better  if  the  stands  did  not  quite 
net  on  the  table,  and  so  allow  the  Fern  leaves  to  droop  instead 
of  being  flat.  I  cannot  but  think,  too,  that  simplioity  in  too 
many  cases  degenerated  into  poverty,  and  that  as  most  dinners 
take  place  by  gas  or  candle  light,  it  should  have  been  remembired 
that  very  many  of  these  tables  would  look  excessively  poor, 
when  the  manvee,  lilacs,  and  bines  wonld  be  so  completelv 
altered.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  have  evidently  progressed, 
and  the  oontinnal  insisting  upon  certain  roles  has  hsid  its  e£Feot. 
We  have,  too,  I  hope,  seen  tne  last  of  the  barbarism  of  having 

flants  inserted  into  the  table.  The  Manager  of  the  Crystal 
'alaoe  made  thie  a  positive  disqnaliflcation,  and  the  result  has 
been  th^  it  has  been  found  out  that  Palms  can  be  used  withoitt 
this.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  ^ts,  and  the  roots  spread  out 
into  moss  and  fastened,  and  in  this  way  can  be  utilised  without 
the  loss  of  the  phuits. — D.,  Deal, 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

Thx  last  Exhibition  for  the  season  took  place  yesterday,  and 
both  plants  and  fruit  were  fairly  represented ;  the  former,  how- 
•ever,  not  in  such  numbers  as  at  the  May  show,  of  which  we  re- 
marked it  was  the  best  the  Society  had  had  for  some  years.  We 
have,  however,  to  notice  with  regret  that  one  drawback  which 
lias  been  of  long  standing  at  these  shows — the  tardiness  with 
which  the  awaros  are  affixed  to  the  competing  groups,  still  con- 
tinues, and  although  the  fruit  Judges  had  given  in  their  deci- 
eions  quite  two  hours,  there  was  not  a  single  prize  card  affixed 
when  we  left. 

In  the  plant  department  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  sent  a  fine  ^oup 
of  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  taking  the  first  prize  m  the 
nurserymen's  class.  It  included  a  splendid  specimen  of  Anthu- 
rium  Scherzerianum,  with  Draoophyllum  gracile  and  Alla- 
manda  Hendersoni  in  fine  bloom.  The  same  exhibitor  had 
also  a  group  arranged  for  effect,  which  took  the  first  place 
in  its  class,  a  group  of  Pitcher-plants  of  rare  merit,  and  others 
of  fine-foUaged  plants.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins.  Esq.. 
Ley  ton,  carried  off  the  first  honours.  In  Cycads  Mr.  ^ull,  oi 
Chelsea,  was  first  with  a  selection  from  his  large  store  of  these. 
He  also  exhibited  a  numerous  group  of  new  plants,  as  did 
Messrs.  Yeitch.  A  fine  group  of  pot  Koses  from  Messrs.  Paul, 
<of  Cheshunt,  was  a  conspicuous  obiect  in  the  tent ;  but  the 
star  of  the  Exhibition  was  a  grand  plant  of  Spirssa  pslmata 
nearly  5  feet  in  diameter,  such  a  j^lant  as  we  have  never  seen 
before  exhibited,  nor,  size  for  size,  have  we  ever  seen  one 
of  this  species  with  such  a  profusion  of  its  lovely  rosy  crimson 
feathers.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Strathan,  Waddon  House, 
Croydon.  The  principal  out  flowers  were  Boses,  which  Mr. 
Turner  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  exhibited  in  their  usual  good 
etyle,  the  former  also  sending  fine  Pinks  and  Verbenas. 

In  Fruit  there  was  a  goodly  array  of  Pines,  among  which  were 
Queens  of  5  lbs.  10  ozs.  from  Mr.  Miles,  and  of  4  lbs.  14  ozs.  and 
4  lbs.  10  ozs.  from  Mr.  Bond ;  and  a  Providence  of  9  lbs.  from 
Mr.  Miles.  Of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  excellent  bunches  came 
from  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall;  Mr.  Bones,  gardener  to  D. 
Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Bomford ;  Mr.  Bannerman,  and  others.  Mus- 
•oats  were  generally  not  ripe  enough ;  the  best  in  this  respect, 
however,  apparently  being  those  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  also  sent 
Kood  bancnes  of  Buokluid  Sweetwater,  as  did  Mr.  Johnson, 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Cherries  were  eaoh  represented  by  a  few  good  dUhes. 


READ'S  SCARLET-FLESHED  MELON. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  Mr.  J.  Allan  for  his  remarks  on  this  Melon. 
We  have  both  given  our  experience  of  it.  In  our  Melon 
houses  it  sets  badly.  Planted  with  him  in  frames  it  is  one  oi 
the  best  setters.  If  this  is  found  to  be  invariably  the  case,  it 
will  certslnly  be  by  far  the  best  Boarlet-fleshed  Melon  for 
frames  in  existence.  A  somewhat  similar  result  was  arrived 
at  with  the  new  Melon  Little  Heath  last  year.  Forced  in 
heat  it  was  quite  uneatable ;  grown  in  frames  it  was  very  pro- 
lific and  of  good  flavour. — J.  Dououls. 


EDGINGS. 

EnaiKos  for  walks  may  be  exceedingly  various :  but  there 
are  very  few  indeed  that  will  give  lasting  satisfaction.  Grass 
is  almost  the  only  one  that  can  be  altogether  commended  for 
pleasure  gardens ;  and  it  is  one  which,  if  carefully  laid  and 
diligently  kept,  will  be  sure  tQ  please,  for  it  has  a  good  colour, 
amoothness,  regolarity,  dnrableness  when  not  under  trees,  and 
harmony  with  both  tiie  architectural  and  the  vegetable  con- 
stituents of  a  garden.  It  furnishes,  likewise,  the  best  ground- 
tint  for  setting-off  the  colours  of  flowers,  as  in  a  flower  garden. 
As  an  edgiDg,  it  should  invariably  be  flat,  and  at  an  equal 


height  (not  mora  than  half  an  inah),  above  the  Mzfaoe  of  tha 
walk  at  its  margin,  with  about  an  inch  or  even  two  in  -depth 
along  the  inner  line,  next  the  bed  or  border,  to  allow  for  the 
washing- down  of  the  soil  towards  it.  It  must  not  be  too 
narrow,  or  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  oat,  and  the  sides  will  be 
likely  to  crumble  away. 

Box-edgings  are  troublesome,  liable  to  great  irregularities, 
apt  to  harbour  inseots,  and  snitahle  merely  for  quaint  figures 
and  old-lashioned  geometrical  designs.  They  are  the  proper 
aooompaniments  of  parterres  and  small  flower  gardens  that 
are  laid-ont  with  numerous  narrow  gravel  walks ;  though  near 
the  house,  in  a  truly  architectural  garden,  neatly-dressed  stona 
edgings  will  be  still  better.  Bougher  stone,  bricks,  think 
slates,  and  tiles,  may  make  strong  and  durable  edgings  lor 
kitchen  gardens.  Thrift  edgings,  in  connection  with  cottages, 
are  very  pretty  when  perfect.  They  want  replanting,  however, 
every  Uiree  years,  and  parts  of  them  frequently  perish,  leaving 
the  ugliest  gaps,  where  they  have  been  long  grown  in  the  same 
spot,  though  the  plants  should  be  ever  so  punctually  divided 
and  re-set.  The  dwarf  Gentian  (Gentiana  acaulis),  if  planted 
in  double  rows,  sometimes,  in  soils  that  suit  it,  makes  a  neat 
edging.  Heaths,  also,  particularly  the  common  Ling  (Calluna 
vulgaris),  may,  when  properly  trimmed,  produce  an  excellent 
edging  for  a  Heath  garden,  or  a  bed  of  American  plants.  The 
smaller  Periwinkle,  kept  in  due  limits,  is  useful  as  an  edging 
under  trees;  as  is  the  common  Ivy.  Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi 
will  be  appropriate  in  the  same  position  as  Heaths,  and  many 
varieties  of  Bock  and  Sun  Bose,  though  a  little  too  straggling, 
will  supply  a  novel  and  consistent  edging  to  a  border  in  whidi 
masses  of  stone  and  rook  plants  are  freely  mingled.  The 
Ootoneaster  miorophylla  is  likewise  snitable,  whether  on  level 
ground  or  among  rocks,  and  wiU  bear  a  great  deal  of  trimming. 

The  most  valuable  requisites  in  an  edging  are  evenness, 
diminutiveness  or  capability  of  being  regularly  trimmed,  quiet- 
ness of  appearance  or  harmony  with  whatever  is  behind  it,  and 
permanence.  In  eaoh  of  these  respects,  grass  will,  in  nearly 
all  circumstances,  except  in  the  kitoh^i  garden,  have  the 
advantage.  Where  it  is  least  in  character  is  immediately 
alongside  of  any  rocky  surface.  There  the  common  Heath, 
undressed,  would  be  most  expreseive  and  charaoteriatic. 

Of  late  years  it  has  become  the  fashion,  in  many  cases,  to 
put  edgings  to  beds,  whether  these  be  fllled  with  dwarf  shrubs 
or  with  flowers.  In  reapeot  of  beds  arranged  formally,  and 
occupied  with  dwarf  shrubs,  as  in  regular  winter  gardens  or 
in  peculiar  positions  on  lawns,  edgings  of  some  dwf^er  shrub 
than  the  one  employed  in  the  centre  of  each,  may  help  to 
define  the  beds  more  clearly,  to  impart  an  additionial  air  of 
neatness,  fund  to  secure  greater  contrast  and  variety. 

For  flower  beds,  again,  the  same  practice,  where  a  plant  of  a 
dwarfer  and  oompaeter  habit  is  nsed  as  the  edging,  may  be 
equally  suitable ;  and  if  a  decided  change  of  colour  be  thus  in- 
troduced, the  effect  may  become  even  brilliant.  But  the 
system  requires  to  be  pursued  with  judgment  and  caution,  and 
in  reference  more  to  individual  beds  or  small  groups  than  to  a 
regular  flower  garden. 

A  degree  of  quaintnees,  and  an  appearance  of  antiquity,  are 
sometimes  attained  by  surrounding  large  flower  beds  on  lawns 
with  an  edging  of  some  shrub  or  tree,  and  keeping  this  duly 
clipped.  I  have  seen  'the  common  Oak  and  the  Turkey  Oak 
thus  applied,  and  kept  at  the  height  of  about  9  inches,  pre- 
senting a  dense  mass  of  leaves  in  me  summer  season.  With 
the  ordinary  materials  for  a  hedge — ^Box,  Yew,  Ac. — or  with 
Ivy,  the  larger  variety  of  variegated  Periwinkle,  Cotoneaster, 
Ling,  <&c.,  the  formation  of  an  edging  of  this  sort  would  be  by 
no  means  difficult ;  though  its  value  appears  to  me  to  be  iX 
least  doubtful. 

Ornamental  wire  edgings  of  various  forms,  but  generally 
with  the  rim  curved  outwsjrds,  are  occasionally  serviceable  in 
the  case  of  large  flower  beds,  as  they  may  be  made  the  vehicle 
for  displaying  several  pretty  summer  climbers  that  could  not 
in  any  otiier  way  be  conveniently  placed  upon  a  lawn.  The 
varieties  of  Maurandya,  Lophospermum,  Tropieolum,  and  twin- 
ing Convolvulus,  may  be  instanced  as  examples  of  this  class. 

And  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  that  an 
edging  to  flower  beds  composed  of  rough  blocks  of  Larch  «r 
0^,  not  denuded  of  the  bark,  will,  if  sparingly  adapted, 
answer  a  most  important  purpose,  by  lifting-up  certain  of  the 
beds,  and  thus  giving  greater  elevation  and  distinctness  to  the 
plants  in  them,  besides  divesting  a  parterre  or  a  group  of 
everything  in  the  shape  of  flatness  and  sameness.  Such  beds 
may  be  raised  1,  2,  or  even  3  feet  above  the  others,  according 
to  the  precise  cireumstances  of  each  case,  and  the  blocks  sur- 
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a  mKj  be  rertlB*!, 

miy  hBTe  floweriog  pUnti  at  liuUiiR  li 
niopl*  otiiDbtn,  dangliiig  in^tilul;  oTer  the  noes  in  ram- 
■itt- — iSemp'i  How  M  Lay-out  a  Oarden.) 


FLOWERS    FOE    OUB    BOBDERB.— No.    35, 

OOUJNBU  UULTIOOLOB.— JUXT-atLonuD  Coujiiau. 
BraiT  g«rd«iMi  tnowa  bow  difficult  it  ii  to  keep  up  b  gvj 
l^ipeMMiee  dmiiig  the  tort  of  interregDiim  vhioh  anoeeedg  the 
flowning  of  the  ipring  bulbs,  and  before  the  ta>j(iHt7  of  the 
herbMMiu  perenololB  and  bedding  plonti  m  in  bloom.  For 
fllling  thia  TOid  the  aatmnn-iowo  Caliiornian  umnole  mie  an- 
linlled;  tu>d,  indeed,  a  acooenion  al  sowings  iroold  prodnce 
thiDoghont  the  seuon  as  eSset  bnt  little  interior  to  that  ob- 
WnM  \sj  the  employment  of  any  other  pltuitf . 


One  of  theie  ia  Collintia  moltioolor.  It  ie  quite  ai  roboit 
In  ita  hftbit  as  the  well-known  C.  bioolor,  growing  from  12  to 
18  inobe*  or  more  high;  and  lU  Bowers  are  among  the 
largMt  and  handiomeet  of  the  genus,  thongh  their  nolonr  is 
lew  interne  than  in  one  or  two  older  speoiee.  The  foliage  \m 
larger  and  more  ooareel;  toothed  than  in  C.  bieolor ;  but  it  ie 
ohlefly  bT  the  purplish  tint  of  its  floral  leaTss  or  braote,  which 
add  mndi  to  the  beanty  of  the  plant,  that  it  is  distingnished 
from  most,  if  not  all,  other  epeeies.  The  bracts  beneath  the 
loweat  whorl  of  blosioms  are  cordate,  blnntl;  toothed,  and 
pointed ;  the  middle  ones  are  much  narrower,  and  withont 
teeth;  the  npp«r  ones  ^nite  abortivB.  The  flowen  are  od 
tather  long  pedieelt,  which,  a»  well  as  the  calyx,  ore  almost 
free  from  ^andi.  The  segments  of  the  oalyi  are  vary  narrow, 
Bhorter  thiol  tlis  ooralla,  and  three-ribbed.  The  lower  lip  of 
the  oorolla  ii  lilac,  bat  the  ponoh-Iike  cavity  of  the  middle 
lobe  la  (trimaon,  thongh  external^  thii  tint  is  hardly  viaible. 
The  npper  lip  ol  the  flower  ia  also  lilac,  bnt  with  a  large  qnad- 
nognlar  white  spot  in  the  centre,  speckled  with  bright  rosy 
purple.  Ws  retain  the  name  under  which  this  plant  was  first 
pnUiflhed,  bnt  it  is  only  right  to  observe  that  it  ia  now  regarded 
M  bnt  a  form  of  0.  bicolor. 

The  mltiTation  of  Collinaia  multicolor  is  of  the  easieit  de- 
Ktilrtion.  It  ia  only  neoeaaar;  to  bow  the  leed  thinly,  in 
patelua,  in  the  open  border  where  the  planti  are  to  bloom  ; 


and  thli  maybe  done  anytime  between  the  t.„.. 
Marsh  and  the  and  of  April-  Aj  the  seeds  aro  oompaiatiTeh 
tmall  they  mnet  not  be  too  thiskly  eorsred  with  earth,  etpeet- 
aUy  it  of  a  heavy  adhesiTe  nature.  In  soils  of  thia  ebanietar 
i(is^  good  plan  to  ooTer  the  seed  with  alittlepnlTeriaedBBiidT 

Beeidee  C.  bicolor  already  referred  to,  there  are  lemal  -my 
pretty  ipeoiee  well  deaerring  oaltiration,  the  moat  important 
being  C.  vema,  C.  grandiflora  and  its  reoently  mtrodnoed 
variety  violacea,  C.  heterophylla,  0.  corymboea,  G.  bartiiatoliB 
and  ita  variety  alba,  and  C.  tinetoria. 

0.  vema  i*  a  very  attractive  early-flowering  Bpedea,  with  th* 
lower  lip  of  the  corolla  of  a  sky  bine,  the  npper  lip  being  white. 
It  wonld  donbtless  be  more  eitenaively  grovm  bnt  for  the  short- 
lived vitality  of  the  seeds,  which  renders  it  neoessary  they 
should  be  sown  in  antamu  soon  after  being  gathered.  From 
this  daleot  C.  grandiflora  and  ita  oharming  variety  violaoea 
are  free,  thonsn  the  itrongelt  plants  are  to  be  obtained  by 
antomnal  sowing,  as  well  as  the  earlieat  blooms.  The  varied 
violaoaa  aspeoiBlly  deaetrea  reeommendation,  the  colonr  of  th* 
lower  Up  being  mueh  deeper  than  in  vema,  and  the  reiuttin£ 
eontiaat  with  the  white  upper  lip  more  effective.  C.  hetaro- 
phylla  resembles  C.  bicolor,  bnt  its  flowers  are  of  a  darker  ani 
perhaps  less  pleasing  tint.  C.  eorymbosa  is  very  distinct  as  » 
spedes,  with  flowers  in  a  capitate  cluster  and  having  an  abbio- 
viated  tipper  lip,  bnt  is  less  showy  and  efEective  than  thoa* 
already  named.  Nor  is  C  bartsimfolia  worthy  of  more  than  a^ 
passing  notice,  its  eolooii  being  somewhat  dull ;  bnt  its  whit* 
variety  is  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  receives,  ita  ooloot 
being  pure,  and  its  habit  so  dwarf  that  it  wonld  be  fonndi 
dmIbI  as  an  edging  to  taller  annuals,  though  it  is,  like  the  rest 
of  the  epedes,  eonparatively  short-lived.  C.  tinetoria,  •» 
named  from  the  munerooa  glandular  hairs  which  clothe  th» 
aalyz  commnnieating  a  yellow  stain  to  the  fingers  whan  tonohsdr 
ia  not  yet,  we  believe,  in  cultivation.— (F.  Thompum'i  EngUth 
Floictr  Qarden,  Baited  hy  (fce  Author.) 


NOTSlS  AND  QLEANINas. 
,  A  VBBt  niefnl  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  during  Sep- 
tember and  October,  under  the  aaiploes  of  the  Soci£l£  Centrals 
d' Agriculture  et  d'luseotologie.  It  will  consist  of  all  the  oae- 
lol  insects  and  their  prodnctiona,  and  of  the  noiiooa  inaeota, 
and  examples  or  evideneeaof  their  depredations.  Each  specie* 
is  to  be  shown,  when  possible,  in  ita  several  atagea  ol  egg, 
larva,  ehrysalia,  and  imago  or  perfect  insect.  With  thoae 
inseots  common  to  Franoe  or  Europe  thia  may  be  poaaible, 
but  aa  the  Exhibition  will  include  all  known  inieeta,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  some  blanka  in  the  ooUeetioos.  The  example 
thus  set,  not  for  the  fliat  time,  might  be  followed  with  ad- 
vantage in  this  country. 

The  soil  of  Xew  Caledonia  is  said  to  be  well  Bulled  for 

the  cuLTTUTioH  oT  TEG  SuQAB-civE,  and  WB  Icam  from  tb» 
letter  of  a  Frecch  colaniit  there  that  the  sugar  industry  i» 
rapidly  developing.  A  company  waa  formed  in  18S9  to  e«t». 
blish  a  manufactory  on  the  river  Tamon.  Considerable  dilE- 
cnlty  and  delay  have  been  eiperienoed  in  the  transport  of 
mat^inery.  i£c.,  to  such  a  remote  region ;  but  in  the  end  ct 
16T3  the  works  were  oomplsted  and  commenced  operationB. 
Seven  other  factoriea  are  already  in  oontae  ol  eonstraction. 

To  make  a  simple  and  efficient  uodbe  tsit,  procnr*- 

a  tolerably  tight  barrel — a  aalt  barrel  with  one  head  will 
answer— bore  a  hole  near  the  bottom  for  a  place  of  entranoe;. 
set  it  in  the  plane  where  the  mice  "  most  do  congregate,"  throw 
it  an  armfol  of  ears  of  com  and  a  handful  of  rags  or  waat» 
paper  to  make  a  nest,  cover  it  so  that  ths  mice  may  "  ke^ 
dark,"  and  let  it  atand  quietly  a  few  days  to  give  Uie  mio* 
time  to  oolonias,  then  plug  np  the  entrance.  As  ntioe  bi» 
lively  little  animals  dash  in  a  few  gallons  of  water  to  modermts 
their  f riakinees,  then  take  the  game  at  your  leiaure  ;  set  yoor 
trap  again,  and  go  on  ^our  way  rejoicing. 

—  A  WBITBB  in  a  French  horticultural  jnnnial  relate*  Hm 


prericualy  tarred.  At  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  I  place  a  lighted 
lamp.  Insects  of  many  kinds,  attraoted  by  the  tight,  go  for 
the  lamp,  and  while  circulating  around  it  strike  againat  th* 
sides  of  the  barrel,  where,  meeting  with  the  tar,  their  wing* 
and  legs  become  so  clogged  that  they  fall  helpless  to  the 
bottom.  In  the  morning  I  examine  the  barrel,  and  freqnenUj' 
take  out  of  it  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  coekohafsts,  lAich  I  14 
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onoe  dafttxoy.  A  lew  penoeworth  of  tai  employed  in  ihii  way 
wiU»  without  any  fnrtner  trouble,  be  the  means  of  dettxoying 
numbers  of  theae  inaeeta,  whoee  lervs  are  among  the  moat  de- 
atmctive  peats  the  gardener  or  fanner  baa  to  oontend  againat. 

It  is  atated  in  the  Italiaa  papats  that  the  raoent  bail- 

aroBM  AT  Mills  waa  of  unuaual  ^olaooe.  Many  peraona  who 
took  refuge  from  it  in  the  Viotor  Emmanuel  QaUery  were  in 
gnat  dangar  ircnn  the  broken  ghwi  whieh  Ml  npon  tham,  and 
had  to  aeek  ahelter  in  the  ahopa.  All  TegetatUm  in  and  about 
the  eity  auffand  greatly,  and  many  biroa  killed  Iry  the  hail- 
atonea  were  found  in  the  atraeta. 

HoBUcirLTUBAL  Pbofahity. — ^The  Norristovm  fPa.) 

Herald  aaya  that  a  man  in  Lower  Marion  wrote  to  the  editor 
of  a  hortlenltural  journal,  and  aaked  "What  are  the  moat 
adrantageona  additiona  to  dried  Graaaea  for  winter  oma- 
menta  ?  "  The  editor  replied :  **  Aeroelinium  roaenm,  A.  alba, 
Gomphrena  globoaa,  and  G.  globose  oamea."  When  the 
Lower  Marion  man  read  thia  he  fairly  boiled  with  rage,  and 
immediately  sent  a  note  to  the  editor  ordering  the  paper  to  be 
diaoontinned.  He  aaid  no  editor  who  awore  that  way,  just 
beoeuae  he  aaked  a  aimple  queation,  should  have  his  aupport. 

I  HAYS  Been  several  queries  aa  to  how  to  destroy  aitts, 

and  I  giye  you  my  experience  of  fifteen  yeara  in  New-Mexioo, 
where  there  are  a  great  many.  We  have  three  ways  of  gettiug 
rid  of  them.  1.  If  they  are  where  they  can  be  stirred  up  with 
a  hoe,  persiBtently  stirring  up  the  neat  every  day  or  two  will 
eventu^y  run  them  away.  2.  Pouring  a  little  coal  oil  on 
their  neat  every  few  daya  until  they  are  all  killed  or  have  left 
8.  Make  a  mortar  bed  of  their  nest,  stirring  the  ants  in  with 
the  mud,  and  after  having  made  their  neat  into  mortar  oarry 
the  mortar  away.  Either  of  the  three  waya  will  rid  you  of 
theai  if  well  done;  but  aa  peraeveranoe  ia  one  of  the  main 
ehavaoteristioa  of  the  ant,  thoae  who  would  get  rid  of  them 
mual  also  be  pendatent. 

-— —  Ih  aome  of  the  papera  an  allusion  ia  made  to  the  old 
praetioe  of  uaing  cloth  oovsaa  fob  cold  tbaxzs.  Theae  are 
Bufiloient  for  proteeting  hardy  planta,  but  will  net  anawer  for 
Buch  tender  kinda  aa  Tomato,  Egg  Plant,  and  Peppera,  until 
very  late  in  spring.  They  have  been  tested  by  our  n^arket 
{fardenera  and  found  wantmg,  aa  the  deatruetibility  of  mualin 
IS  80  easy  and  rapid  th^  have  not  been  found  to  pay.  The  re- 
golar  glazed  hotbed  sashea,  now  made  1^  maahineiy  ao  dheaply, 
are  much  better  adapted  to  the  purpoae,  and  laat  ao  long  tiiat 
they  oannot  well  be  auperaeded  by  the  cheap  eontrivaneea  that 
quiekly  beoome,  in  a  manner,  uadeaa. 


PBATH  OF  ME.  W-  B.  BOOTH. 

Wb  regret  to  annonnoe  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Beattie  Booth, 
a  name  honourably  known  in  the  world  of  horticulture  for 
half  a  oentury.  Mr.  Booth  died  at  hia  houae  in  New  Boad, 
Hammeramith,  on  the  18th  inst.,  aged  aeventy,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  He  waa 
born,  we  believe,  in  Perthahire,  and  at  an  early  age  waa 
placed  under  his  uncle,  Mr.  Beattie,  tiien  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield  at  Scone  Palace— the  school  in  which  David 
Douglas,  Bobert  Fish,  and  other  oelebritiea  were  trained.  On 
coming  to  London  he  entered  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Sooiety  at  Ghiawick,  where  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  garden 
clerk  till  1830,  when  he  left  to  fill  the  situation  of  gardener  to  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  at  Caiolew,  in  Oomwall.  While  at  Ohiswick 
he  published,  in  oonjunetion  with  Mr.  Alfred  Chandler,  of  the 
Vauzhall  Nursery,  a  work  called  "  Camellia  Britannioa,"  for 
which  Mr.  Chandler  made  the  drawings  and  Mr.  Booth  wrote  the 
letterpress.  Only  a  few  parts  ever  appeared,  aa  it  waa  found 
to  be  a  oommeroial  failure.  Bnniig  the  time  Mr.  Booth  waa 
at  Ohiswick  he  kept  the  meteorologieal  register  for  four  yean, 
from  1826  to  1880,  when  he  left  for  Carelew.  He  also  eon- 
tiibuted  several  papers  to  the  "  Tranaactiona  **  of  the  Horti- 
onltnral  Society,  and  anbsequantiy  to  the  periodieala  of  the  day. 

Though  he  went  aa  gardener  to  Carelew,  he  soon  reoeived 
promotion,  and  when  he  left  in  1868  he  filled  the  offioe  of  land 
ateward  and  general  auperintendent  of  the  eatate.  So  highly 
waa  he  eateemed,  that  when  he  left  Cornwall  he  reoeived  the 
preeentation  of  a  handaome  silver  aalver,  with  this  inaoription : 
**  Presented  by  the  tenants  and  workmen  of  Sir  Charlea  Lemon, 
Bart,  residing  in  the  pariah  of  Mylor,  Cornwall,  to  William 
Beattie  Booth,  Eaq.,  on  hia  leaving  Carelew,  aa  a  amall  but 
ajnoera  token  of  their  regard  and  esteem.    August,  1863." 

Through  being  a  ahare  propnetov  in  the  Bojal.Bzitiah  Bank, 
when  that  failed  Mr.  Booth  aualainad  eoniidsrable  loas  of  pio- 


perfy,  and  he  then  lor  a  time  held  the  offioe  of  Aasiatant  Saeretary 
to  the  Hortieoltural  Society,  an  office  whieh  he  held  with  much 
credit ;  uid  aU  who  eame  in  oontact  with  him  will  remember 
how  oourteoualy  he  performed  ita  dutiee.  When  the  Society 
became  **  Boyal,*'  and  went  to  South  Kensington,  ita  objeeta, 
or  rather  projeeta,  were  ao  gran4»  and  ita  aima  ao  elevated, 
that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Booth*a  praotioal  turn  eould  not  aee 
any  of  them,  and  ao  he  retired,  leaving  it  to  othera-of  a  more 
adventuroua  and  aelf -sufficient  constitution  to  carry  them  out. 
How  th^y  did  it  everybody  knowa.  Mr.  Booth  eontinned  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Sooiety  till  the 
day  of  hia  deatii,  and  waa  alao  an  Aaaooiate  of  the  Tnnnean 
Society. 

NATIVE  MOSSES. 

I  HAva  looked  with  great  interest  for  a  few  lines  from  aome 
of  your  oontribntora,  but  have  failed  to  find  any,  on  those 
beautiful  plants  our  native  Moaaes.  Being  a  gardener  in  Kent, 
and  not  a  great  way  from  that  famous  place  Keston  Common, 
I  and  a  friend  paid  a  visit  to  it  a  few  evenings  back,  and  we 
found  it  completely  matted  together  on  all  sides  of  us  with 
beautiful  Mosses,  many  of  which  deserve  an  important  placo 
in  cultivation.  The  humble  and  apparently  insignificant  Mobs 
is  an  active  agent  in  some  of  the  most  important  changes  of 
Nature ;  by  the  large  amount  of  moisture  which  it  absorbs, 
its  decay  and  subsequent  renewal  in  succession,  the  hardest 
rock  upon  which  not  even  a  blade  of  grass  could  grow  becomes 
covered  in  the  course  of  years  with  a  stratum  of  fertile  soil, 
supporting  luxuriant  trees.  At  first  a  little  dust  is  blown  into 
the  interstioes  of  the  rock,  into  which  are  also  driven  by  the 
winds  some  of  the  seeds  of  the  Moss  from  a  less  sterile  spot ; 
here  th^y  vegetate,  and  the  hitherto  naked  rock  becomes  covered 
with  pretty  green  tufts,  which,  spreading  wider  and  wider 
year  alter  year,  its  whole  surface  is  at  length  covered  with  the 
smiling  oaxpet  of  Nature.  The  continual  growth  and  deoay  of 
the  Moaaee  and  other  amall  planta  gradually  inoreaaea  the 
thickheaa  of  the  soil,  until  at  last  the  noblest  treea  of  the  forest 
clothe  the  once  hard  and  barren  rock  with  the  richest  products 
and  the  grandest  vegetation.  Thus  sandy  heaths  and  deserts 
are  converted  into  verdant  and  fruitful  fields. — J.  H.,  Gardener 
to  B,  F.  Overhery,  Esq,,  The  Trellis ,  Bickley. 


A  SCARECROW. 


It  is  well  known  that  blue  and  scarlet  colours  in  juxta- 
position cause  a  dazzling  effect  on  the  eye.  These  colours 
strung  on  a  line  and  placed  over  Strawberry  beds  produce  a 
puzzling  effect  on  biida,  and  no  bird  will  enter  the  garden 
while  these  colours  flutter  in  the  air.  Piecea  of  blue  and 
acarlet  calico  ahould  be  out  about  1 J  foot  in  length,  and  tied  to 
a  line  1  foot  apart.  An  old  flannel  petticoat  will  supply  a  large 
quantity  of  inexpensive  scarlet  strips.  This  line  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  poles  6  feet  in  height  from  the  Strawberry  beds. 
To  support  Strawberries,  keeping  them  clean  and  enabling 
them  to  ripen  all  round,  take  a  piece  of  stout  wire  a  yard  ia 
length,  bend  it  at  right  angles  10  inches  from  each  end,  bend 
the  space  between  the  right  angles  into  a  curve.  Stamp  these 
two  ends  6  inches  in  depth  into  the  earth  dose  to  the  Straw- 
berry planta,  then  draw  the  fruit  over  the  wire,  each  plant 
requiring  two.  To  prevent  mating  plaee  the  witea  in  creoaote 
three  or  four  daya,  and  then  dry  them.— Obsxbvxb. 


NOBMANTON  PARK. 

THE  SEAT  OF  LOBB  AVBLAND. 

Dyeb,  in  hia  poem  "  The  Fleece,*'  dwella  on 

**  ThAolovei'd  Umas 
And  Btinnj  moonis  of  iMtnteooB  Nomunion, 
Health's  cheeifDl  hanst,  and  the  aeUoted  walk 
Of  Heathooto'B  letenra." 

It  waa  named  after  the  NormanviUea,  who  became  its  possessors 
at  the  Conquest.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  De  Baaings, 
Maekworths,  and  Heatheotes. 

The  situation  of  this  place  ia  well  chosen;  the  haU  ia  built 
on  high  groxmd,  commanding  extensive  views  of  the  most 
picturesque  soenes  in  thia  part  of  the  county  of  Rutland.  In 
the  diatuice  are  seen  the  woods  of  Exton  and  Burley-on-the- 
Hill,  and  in  the  vall^  there  ia  a  large  stream  of  water  which 
has  been  formed  into  a  lake,  with  an  island  in  the  middle. 
This  lake  is  seen  from  the  nindowa  and  the  flower  garden,  and 
adds  mueh  to  the  beautv  of  tiie  aoenery.  There  is  a  good-sized 
dear  park,  in  whieh  there  are  some  fine  avenuee  of  treea, 
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vhioh  are  leta  from  the  antniMi  to  tha  hklL  Although  tha 
■ittution  ii  high,  uid  one  would  imagiiis  rftthn  dry  in  Btmunar, 
fat,  from  (he  health;  ud  Tigoroni  appeuuiM  of  the  treea  and 
ihmba,  (hare  ean  be  no  doabt  bat  the  toil  in  the  park  is  ol 
exaallant  qnality.  Qentiuia  KuttmmaliB  fogai  is  found  in  tha 
park.  Sir  Gilbert  Heathoota,  one  of  tha  tonnden  of  tha  Bank 
of  Englimd,  ereoted  the  preeent  taaiuion  on  the  site  ol  the 
anmant  Taaidonoa,  bnilt  b;  Sii  Ham?  Maakworth  in  tha  time 
ol  Charles  I. 

In  the  pleanua  groonde  there  are  a  great  man;  ohoioe  Com- 
fan  and  other  interaating  plants,  whidh  all  leem  to  grow  wall, 
although  the^  are  toll;  expoeed  to  high  winds.  Amongat 
others  I  notioed  ODpreemu  maorooarpa  from  Calitoraia,  a 
fine  plant  growing  wall ;  a  very  fine  Weeping  Aah,  bom  30  to 
40  feet  high ;  Capreuns  tomloaa  from  tha  North  of  India, 
whieh  in  some  ntnatioiu  ie  tender,  bnt  here  it  is  in  good  oon- 


aud  mabi  a  pret^  amall  tree;  Oopteun*  LawM 


Sound,  a  fine  tJant  13  ieetld^,  and  very  oompaet;  Libciaedia* 
deeniieni,  a  good  plant  13  bet  high,  growing  well;  WelUng- 
tonia  gigantM,  80  feet  high,  a  good  epeoiinen ;  and  a  large 
plant  ^  the  Snowy  Hesinliu,  ATfJ  ■"«'''"  Boby^^nm,  eorerM 
with  flowan. 

Planted  with  erergieea  diraba,  so  as  to  hide  it  from  Uie 
gronnds,  there  li  a  pret^  look  gaideii,  reoently  fonned  by  Mr. 


Orey,  the  eneigetia  gardener,  bnt  not  flniihed  at  the  time  ol 
my  TJaiE.  A  great  nnmber  of  rare  gemi  were  already  planted, 
and  when  it  is  flniehed  it  will  be  a  moat  intaraiting  spot.  It 
would  oeenpy  far  too  mnoh  spbob  tonaoiehdf  therara  Al^nea 
already  planted.  I  will  only  name  a  few  of  Uie  moit  eon- 
epiononi.  AmonR  hardy  Ferae  w«re  fine  healthy  plants  of 
Ceteraeh  ofQainoram,  Allosonu  oriipni  or  Pauley  Fern,  the 
Holly  Fern,  and  many  otheti.  Among  Alptnei  were  Draba 
ciliariE,  with  pretty  white  flowers)  Linnna  borBalie,  a  amall 
evergreen  perennialwithfleBh-aolonredflowera;  Lithospennutn 
proetratum,  a  imaU-growing  evergreen  shrab  with  deep  bine 
dowers ;  Bpimedimn  macranthTun,  a  large-flowering  kind 
with  pretty  flowers;  GiJnnsalpinos,  growing  on  stones,  lorming 
danaa  little  tofts,  with  pretty  r«d  Sowers — aprafeotgemamong 
Alpijies;  Antannariadioiea,  with  small  pretty  leaves;  Semper- 
viTnm  rnpestie,  dark  bronxy  leaves,  purple  in  winter,  very 
striking;  Saxifraga  peoUnata,  small  and  oompaet -growing ; 
8.  oppoaitlfolia,  beantifnl  tor  musing;  8.  pyrenaioa,  large 
and  bright ;  B.  lignlata.  S.  affinia,  3.  rivnlaris,  B.  oeratopbyUa, 
shining- ealyied,  from  Spain;  and  many  others;  Oentiana 
verna,  very  dwarf,  with  deep  bine  flowers ;  Bamondia  pyre- 
jiaioa,  one  ol  tbe  best  Alpines  in  enltivation;  Sednm  glanonm, 

Ctty  for  KTowing  on  stones,  or  forming  a  oaipet  tor  small 
s;  and  Sednm  aore  anrenm,  which  will  alsogrow  on  stones, 
and  when  used  in  spring  is  very  talUng  among  other  Alpines. 


The  flowerbedsweregay  with  Hyacinths— red,  white,  and  bine, 
mizad  in  the  beds  amongst  Primroses,  Polyanthni.  and  Eran- 
this  hyemalis,  or  Winter  Aoonite.  Borne  heds  were  filled  witli 
sneb  plants  as  Polmonaiia  oBloinalls,  Doionionm  eanaasjonm, 
with  bright  yellow  flowera ;  Arabia  albida  and  variagata, 
Erioas,  and  sDSh-lika  flowaia.  Tha  flowar  garden  has  manj 
pretty  sbmbs  planted  about  among  the  beds,  and  as  these  war* 
all  lim  of  spring  flowers  the  elleet  prodnoed  was  vary  plaaaing. 
Tbere  is  a  pretty  wild  bordarin  (he  jrieasDie  grounds,  in  whieh 
were  growing  many  interesting  spring  flowers,  sooh  as  Adonis 
vemalis ;  Anemone  apennina,  the  bine  Wood  Anemona ;  A. 
apennina  blanda ;  Sangainaria  eanadensis,  a  hardy  Korth 
Amarioan  plant  with  white  Anemona-like  flowars;  and  Nar^ 
oissna  mosohatns.  The  idea  ol  a  wild  border  in  plessnr* 
g^unds  is  a  good  one,  as  plants  in  saoh  a  position  oan  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  atiRndon  as  it  wae,attd  thns  show  their  nstira 
style  ol  growth. 

The  kitohen  gardens  aia  not  very  extauive;  bat  spring 
gardening  is  also  inlrodnoed  with  exeellent  taste.  On  enttring 
from  tha  pleacura  groands  thsre  is  a  border  on  each  aide  cd 
a  walk  100  yards  Iraig  and  9  lest  wide,  on  eadi  side  plaotsd 
in  lines,  both  sides  being  alike.  Tha  first  line  neit  to  tha 
walk  was  Anbriatia  purpnrea,  the  seeond  ArsJus  Tsiiegate, 
the  third  and  lonrth  Anemones  of  mixed  colours,  and  tbe 
sixth  line  Poronionm  MuossiaQiD,   On  aaeh  side  ol  (ha  rrinfipal 
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Wklk  there  ua  ■  grMt  nambaT  of  itaiidud  BoM*,  wbUQi  In 
BUtUDer  are  -rery  henatiM.  Thii  bolder  u  100  7ud»  long  with 
*  walk  13  feet  wide ;  on  eaoh  iLde  of  the  walk  opiing  flowan  ue 
riuited,  eneh  h  led  and  white  D«imei,  Golden  Feathar  Pjn- 
tfanim,  Forgat-me-not,  PrimroMa,  Ao. 

Tbe  f^BBi  hoDM*  an  Tarjr  old,  and  grown  In  a  vinarr  there 
ia  a  KCkod  Tine  of  BaibBRMia,  ehowins  splendid  bnnehsa  from 
erar;  e^a ;  it  i*  trained  and  pmned  amoit  like  a  Feaoh  taee, 
and  l^  Uiia  dmple  pioesM  Mr.  Orev  raooaedi  In  getting 
abnnduioe  of  fruit  ararr  jear.  Intbie  bonu  there  wM  a  great 
munbar  of  bedding-ont  plant*,  Humea  alagam,  and  other 
planta  for  fnmlaliing  pnrpoee*.  In  a  email  gieaiUioaie  I 
nolieed  niee  yonng  pUnti  of  Adiantnm  aaiimile,  A.  farlajenaa, 
A.pentadaet7loD,AaplanlamBa]aDg«rii,A.balblfar<un,Iiomaria 
glMis,  Pteris  aoaboola — one  of  the  Sneit  Pteriiei  grown; 
■om*  noUe  ^anta  of  Imantophjllnm  miniatmn,  and  large 


plant*  in  Sower  of  AnuKyllii.  On  a  ehelf  were  a  qnantit;  of 
Luge  plants  of  that  moit  oittBl  Orehid  CTpripedinm  iniigne. 

Strawbenie*  era  foraad  in  pits;  the  sort  moat  grown  ia 
Eeene'  Seedling.  Ooenniben  are  alio  grown  in  pita ;  Tela- 
gr^h  is  tlM  Tirie^  rdied  on. 

In  the  garden!  PaaelieB  luTe  eat  a  moderate  erop ;  Tege- 
tablee  look  healthy,  and  are  in  abondanee.  Deep  di^hig  and 
plnitT  of  mannn  seem  to  be  tlw  meani  employed  to  aeeiue 

r'ok-grown  and  Iai«e  inpplie*.  On  a  imaU  pieoe  ofgronndin 
Utabea  garden  I  saw  a  nunbor  of  ronng  ^anta,  whioh  are 
to  ba  grown  Iiere  one  year  htban  being  planted  in  their 
pcnnaatntqaaiten;  amongtlmnlnotieBd  Aoerp<^morphnm 
atrotmiwueum,  a  highly  omameatal  Bfa^le  fnan  J^tan,  with 
iplandid  daA  purple  foliage,  forming  a  hardy  bnafay  ibnb, 
and  Aralia  apinou ;  these  oonatltate  floe  ornaments  for  plant- 
ingiingly  on  alawnorformingintogroaps;  theyluTeBtraight 


Btemi,  and  their  foliage  is  spiny.  Others  were  Thnja  atnea, 
Betinoipora  .plneioea,  Sambamu  raeemoaa  in  flower,  this  has 
pretty  red  berries  in  aatnmn ;  Acer  argmteom,  with  silvery 
;   Shepherdia  a^entea,  Comos  nusoola,  and  Colntea 


.    _.  , 1  many  mtereeting 

objeets.  I  have  only  named  a  few  of  them.  Good  order  was 
the  rule  ererywhere,  and  abnndant  evldenoe  on  every  hand 
that  employer  and  gardener  take  great  interest  in  the  pomlt 
of  horticnltore.— L  Suith,  Exton  Park  OaTdmi,  Rutland. 


PiRMrr  DM,  i 

the  13th,  to  asi  

btdlers,  and  one  ad^>ted  to  the  prindple  ol  an  Amott  stora 
made  bjr  as  ;  bnt  in  plaea  of  the  oinal  fire  Inmp*  we  insert  a 
elose-ooil  pipe,  whioh  is  the  boiler  proper.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  uiis  oloae  ooil,  as  we  find  others  hare  been  in  the 
market  with  on  adaptation  of  the  same,  bnt  the  ease  of  their 
'  leleBS,  and 
X  this  oojl 


being  close,  so  that  no  Qre  can  extst  in  the  stove  but  what  is 
enainded  I7  this  eoll,  the  fire  being  fad  from  above  by  a  eoned 
eylinder,  and  It  will  last  any  number  of  honrs.  Messrs.  lUTer* 
have  in  one  of  their  yinerlea  one  ol  our  No.  5  stotea  heating 
some  330  feet  of  pipe,  and  it  is  the  snrprise  ol  all  who  see  it 
for  the  great  heating  power  and  small  quantity  of  fire  required. 
— SiHUiL  Db*w>8,  Harlow. 


NOTES  ov  VILLA  ixo  8UBDBBAN   OABDEKINO. 

3%)  Trtatment  of  Windovi  Flanti  during  the  Summer  llontki. 
— A&hongh  indoor  nrdSDing  loses  mooh  ol  its  Interest  in  smn- 
mer  when  Nature  Is  so  prodigal  of  bur  beantiea  in  the  open 
air,  still  tbe  anutau  will  Sna  great  Interest  in  adorning  bis 
windows  with  his  cboloest  prodnotionB.  Nothing  can  have  a 
finer  effect  in  a  drawiDS-room  or  sittinfr-rooiii  than  a  flower 
bloomed  well  In  a  pot  ana  tastefnlly  trained;  and  windows  fllled 
with  healthy  Felanoninms,  FncbsUs,  j:i;.,  convey  a  sense  of 
refreshing  coolness  to  the  apartment.  To  keep  up  a  snccession 
of  flownUE  plants  reqnires  some  foretbonciit,  and  many  are 
dlsoonrsged^appatenldifflonlties.  I  hope  b;  a  lew  plain  roles 
to  assist  those  who  gkrden  on  a  small  eoale  and  have  no  green- 
bonee,  in  tbe  art  of  seonring  a  sncceesion  of  handsome  flowers, 
so  Oiat  the  oharms  which  a  bcnaehold  flora  confers  may  be 
deir  own. 

Presuming  that  you  have  a  frame,  and  that  yonr  stock  ol 
plants  was  lepoHed  aeoording  to  former  direction*,  you  wHl  now 
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be  in  the  midst  of  your  proBpexiij  and  making  a  display  of  yonx 
riches.  The  bulbs  are  au  laid  to  rest  for  the  season.  The  early 
Boses,  Ae.,  whJAh  succeeded  the  bnlbs  will  have  done  flowering, 
and  slumla  be  replaced  bj  Pelargoniums,  Fnchsias,  and  other 
plants  which  haye  been  before  recommended.  Let  every  pot  be 
kept  in  the  frame  nntil  the  bloom  is  xeady  to  expand,  that  the 
fuU  benefit  of  light  and  heat  may  be  aeoore^  ana  then  xemove 
it  to  the  window.  "When  there  it  should  be  moderately  watered. 
It  is  astonishing,  to  the  inexperienced,  how  small  a  quantity  of 
water  will  keep  a  plant  in  health.  I  have  some  Pelargoniums 
in  60-Bized  pots  in  a  window  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  I  find 
watering  once  a-day  quite  sufficient,  and  even  then  take  care 
th»t  none  stands  in  saucers.  But  to  do  this  it  is  requisite  that 
the  pots  ahonld  be  Jcept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  solar  rays, 
which  niAT  be  aocompUahed  by  opening  Uie  window  so  that  we 
thick  lower  frame  of^the  sash  shall  intero^  the  light,  and  so 
keep  the  plants  cool.  If  pots  axe  placed  outside  the  window, 
which  is  often  done  with  good  effect,  thev  may  advantageously 
be  put  into  empty  ones  of  a  larger  nze,  by  which  a  current  of 
air  wUl  be  secured  around  them,  and  a  lower  temperature  main- 
tained. Any  little  contrivance  of  this  description  wUl  be  useful, 
for  frequent  watering  has  many  evils;  among  others  the  soil  is 
rendered  too  compact,  and  the  most  vcduable  portions  are  quickly 
washed  from  it. 

The  most  scrupulous  deanliness  must  be  observed  with 
window  plants,  or  their  health  will  soon  suffer.  All  decaying 
leaves  should  be  removed  as  they  appear,  and  no  flowers  shoula 
be  allowed  to  die  upon  the  stalks.  By  removing  flowers  as  soon 
as  their  beauty  is  impaired  neatness  is  consulted;  and  this 
is  not  all :  by  stopping  the  natural  tendency  to  produce  seed, 
more  flowers  will  oe  produced.  Mignonette  in  pots  soon  be- 
comes shabby  if  this  rule  is  neglected,  but  by  picking^  off  every 
spike  of  flower  when  it  is  elongated  and  bare,  laterals  wm  quickly 
rewara  your  pains  and  keep  up  an  air  of  healthlolness.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  prescribe  an  abundance  of  liesh  air,  and 
it  is  presumed  few  persons  would  in  summer  si*  with  closed 
windows,  unless  the  dust  of  a  high  road  were  whirling  near  them. 

Having  pots  in  your  frame  for  a  succession,  remove  your 
plants  from  the  house  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over.  Some  sorts 
may  be  cut  down,  and  with  care  will  flower  again.  Perhaps  the 
warmth  of  the  season  may  bring  too  many  forward  it  once ;  in 
that  case  pinch-ovl  the  bloom  of  soma  of  them*  and  ^ou  will 
have  the  benefit  later  in  the  season.  Bcailet  Peiargonnims  are 
valuable  in  this  kind  of  window  gardening.  I  find  small  j>ots  do 
best,  producing  least  foliage  and  most  flower.  Fuchsias  also 
repay  the  grower  for  window  culture.  By  a  little  forethought 
and  daily  attention  tiie  window,  even  without  a  balcony,  may  be 
made  very  attractive  until  frosts  appear  again,  and  our  now 
dormant  bulbs  demand  and  repay  our  care. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  reoomzoended,  the  amateur  who  is 
thinkiDg  of  having  a  lew  pots  of  flowers  for  his  window  or  dxaw- 
ing-table  timmgh  ue  winter  must  put  in  a  first  sowing  of  annuals 
for  autumn  blooming  in  pots.  It  u  almost  needless  to  name  the 
kinds  best  adi^^ted.  for  this  purpose,  as  in  every  garden  thev 
may  be  seen  in  bloom;  but  as  some  may  not  know  those  whicn 
are  most  suitable  for  winter-flowering,  I  will  enumerate  a  few. 
Fiist,  then,  among  the  tribe  of  beauties  are  Nemophila  insi^is, 
atomaria^  and  their  varieties.  Next  may  be  named  CoUinsia 
bicokr  and  ^andiflora^  Glarkia  pulchella  and  pulchella  alba,  and 
lastly  EryBimum  Peroffeldanum,  Ageratnm  mexicanum,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  Salpiglossis  and  Petunia.  The  last,  how- 
ever, are  best  raised  from  cuttings  taken  from  tiie  old  plants 
in  August,  and  if  potted  singly  will  flower  in  a  warm  room  up 
to  Christmas. 

As  most  annuals  transplant  indifferently,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  sow  them  at  once  in  tne  pots  in  which  uiey  are  intended  to 
bloom ;  and  in  draining  these  it  will  be  well  to  place  an  oyster 
shell  at  tiie  bottom,  and  fill  the  pots  half  fuU  of  moss  before 
any  soil  is  patinto  them.  The  moss  will  be  found  advantageous 
throuffh  the  summer,  as  it  will  retain  moisture,  and.  if  the  pots 
could  be  plunged  in  it,  it  would  be  ffreatiy  in  favour  of  the  plants. 
The  seed  must  be  sown  verv  thixuiir,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  up  they  must  be  thinned,  letaizung  onW  the  prc»er  quantity 
in  each  pot.  This,  it  must  be  reoollected,  is  the  first  supplv, 
but  a  second  for  late-flowering  must  be  sown  about  six  weeks 
hence.  Those  who  admire  Stocks  in  pots  may  sow  some  of  the 
Ten- week  kinds,  and  Mignonette  will  of  course  not  be  forgotten. 

Of  plants  before  spoken  of,  the  Scarlet  and  other  Pelargoniums, 
the  propagation  of  which  was  recommended,  and  which  require  to 
be  potted-off— if  they  are  well  rooted  they  may  be  placed  at  once 
in  their  blooming  pots  in  zongh  soil;  and  if  they  are  not,  give 
them  pots  in  proportion.  They  must  be  stopned  tO  makd  tnem 
bushy,  and  no  flowers  must  l>e  left  on  the  plant  till  after  the 
middle  of  August.  The  iirst  sowing  of  Pnmula  sinenslB  will 
now  be  fit  to  pot-off.  They  must  be  put  two  plants  in  a  large 
60-sized  pot  m  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  and  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageous if  they  can  be  kept  under  glass  in  showery  or  dull 
cold  weather.  A  second  sowing  must  now  be  got  in  for  the 
main  winter  and  spring  supply. 

If  strong  plants  of  Salvlaa  aie  desized  for  blooming  in  pots,  no 


time  must  be  lost  in  preparing  them ;  but  as  small  ones  are 
prefiarable,  the  blooming  pointe  taken  off  the  old  plants  at  the 
end  of  August  and  rooted  in  heat  will  be  quite  early  enough. 
Propagate  Chinese  and  other  Boses  as  ftat  as  you  can  procure 
cuttings,  as  if  you  ^  the  ^ants  strong  by  autumn  they  will, 
with  very  littie  forcing,  bloom  all  through  the  winter.  It  is  by 
no  means  an  unfrequent  oocuxrence  for  hundreds  of  plants  of 
Chinese  Primroses  to  bloom  all  the  year  without  producing  a 
^;rain  of  periect  seed.  It  becomes  then  necessary  to  treat  a  few 
mdividuals  in  a  manner  expressly  adapted  to  cause  them  to 
bear  seed,  for  their  management  as  merely  ornamental  objecte 
is  not  suited  to  this  purpose.  The  primary  consideration  con- 
nected therewith  is  to  prevent  the  plants  exhausting  their 
strength  in  the  development  of  flowers  during  the  winter.  As 
an  assistance  to  this,  it  is  better  to  sow  in  July  than  at  an  earlier 
period ;  and  by  removing  the  flower  stems  as  they  appear,  strong 
plants  will  result  for  the  summer's  blooming.  A  attnation  fUly 
exposed  to  the  influence  ol  the  sun  is  essential  when  in  flower* 
that  the  pollen  may  be  properly  matured,  which  is,  indeed,  the 

Seat  ana  almost  only  requisite  to  the  plentiful  production  of 
e  seed.— W.  Ebahb. 


THE  CANDLE  PLANT. 


Thsbs  is  an  inquiry  respecting  this  plant  on  ptige  370.  The 
plant  inquired  after  is,  I  am  of  opinion,  Caoidia  artioolata, 
which  is  a  suoeolant.  The  whole  plant,  stem  and  leaves,  has 
the  same  gUnoons  hue  as  Echeveria  seennda  glauea  when 
grown  in  heat.  It  is  rare:  I  never  but  once  (some  years  ago) 
saw  a  plant  of  it,  and  then  in  a  cottage  window.  It  and 
OrassulA  imbricata  and  Monanthes  polyphylla  are,  I  fear,  loet 
in  cultivation ;  they  would  be  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  col- 
lector and  lover  of  curious  or  rare  plants — at  least,  they  would 
be  so  to  me.  Loudon  tells  us  the  plant  was  introduoe4  ^m 
the  Cape  about  1775,  and  in  the  **  Encyclopedia  of  Phtftts  " 
there  is  a  figure  of  it.  Mr.  Peacock,  of  Hammersmith,  may 
have  it  in  his  collection. — John  Gbummitt,  Priory  Bank 
Bowe,  Sheffield.        

DBTINQ  PLANTS  FOB  THE  HEBBABIUM. 

The  approved  plan  is  to  place  them  between  sheets  of 
soft  paper— which,  like  blotting-paper,  will  absorb  moistare 
rapidly— and  press  them  under  boards  or  a  screw  press.  The 
paper  must  be  changed  every  day  for  a  few  days,  or  the  damp 
paper  will  mould  the  specimens,  or  turn  them  Uaek.  The 
object  is  to  oany  off  the  moistare  from  the  drying  specimenfl 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  Professor  Alphonso  Wood  invented  a 
press,  which  is  a  capital  idea.  It  is  made  of  wire— sudh  aa  ia 
used  for  common  sieves — the  meshes  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide.  Two  of  them  arto  used  just  as  two  covers  of  a  book 
or  portfolio  would  be.  These  are  strapped  together,  ao  that 
any  thickness  of  paper  can  be  used.  The  plants  are  pat  in 
these  papers  as  gathered.  Soon  after  gathering,  the  wire  port- 
folio can  be  put  under  a  trunk,  or  othw  heavy  artiole,  to  press 
them  a  little,  and  then  hung  in  any  warm  place  to  dry. 

In  the  writer's  travels  last  year  he  had  one  of  these 
presses,  and  the  opportunity  taken  to  hang  it  out  of  the  ear 
windows,  or  on  the  side  of  the  waggons,  exposed  to  the  sun 
going  over  the  mountains,  or  by  the  camp  fires  at  night ;  and 
in  this  way  the  moisture  went  out  through  the  meshes  without 
any  change  whatever  being  required  until  they  were  dry. 
Two  or  three  times  a-day  the  paiokage  would  be  cut,  so  aa  to 
have  the  inside  of  the  maes  made  the  outside,  and  so  on;  hat 
the  labour  was  wonderfully  small  in  comparison  with  what  we 
have  had  to  do  in  our  past  Uf e  on  similar  expeditions ;  and 
many  a  time  last  year  we  thanked  Professor  Wood,  and  lamented 
at  the  same  time  that  he  did  not  think  of  the  thing  thirty 
years  before.— (Jtmrncan  Qardener's  MoiUhly,) 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  PRESENT  WEEKS. 

nABDY  ySUIT  OABDBN. 

Tbib  is  UBuallv  a  very  busy  time  in  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gar- 
dens, and  especially  so  in  such  seasons  of  drought  as  this  nas 
bean.  We  maniigea  to  out-out  superfluous  wood  from  the  waU 
trees,  and  to  nail-in  the  growths  that  would  be  the  future  bear- 
ing wood.  A  very  common  mistake  is  made  by  those  who  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  this  sort  of  work,  and  that  ia  to 
naU-in  too  much  wood ;  two  or  three  shoots  are  placed  where 
one  would  be  sufficient,  consequentiy  sun  and  light,  the  ripen- 
ing agents,  are  excluded,  and  healthy  fruit  buds  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. Another  of  the  minor  details  must  be  noticed,  and  that 
is  the  necessity  of  carefully  preserving  the  leaves  at  the  baaa  of 
the  foreright  shoots  when  toeee  are  eut-baok.    We  have  aeea 
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men,  not  wantiziK  In  intelligenoe  in  other  mmtten,  who  would 
hnny  over  this  work,  catting  away  the  growths  to  within  an  inch 
or  more  of  their  base,  careless  whether  any  leaves  were  left  or 
not,  and  sometimes  catting  the  principal  leaf  o£F.  It  does  not 
take  mach  loDcer  to  do  the  work  well :  the  shoot  ;Bhould  be  taken 
between  the  thumb  and  the  edge  of  a  sharp  knife,  and  broken 
over,  not  cat,  close  to  a  leaf-bad,  being  careful  not  to  cat  the 
leaf  off  at  the  same  time. 

Cherries  on  a  wall  with  a  west  aspect  are  ripe  and  very  good. 
Knight's  Early  Black  was  the  first  to  ripen,  it  is  an  excellent 
early  Cherry ;  Black  Tartarian  succeeds  it.  Elton  and  Bigarreau 
Napoleon  are  the  favourite  red  sorts.  Morello  Cherries  on  the 
north  wall,  as  well  as  those  in  the  form  of  pyramids  in  the  kitchen 
esrden,  are  doing  badlv ;  indeed,  aU  the  pyramid  trees  are  in  a 
Hke  plight ;  instead  ol  stoninfr,  nearly  three  parts  of  the  fruit 
tamed  vellow  and  dropped  off.  Prooably  that  left  upon  the 
trees  will  be  better  in  quality.  Starlings  are  very  troublesome 
to  us  at  the  time  of  the  fruit  ripening ;  loug  before  it  is  ripe 
they  attack  it.  On  the  walls  nets  are  fixed,  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  oover  large  trees  in  the  open  garden,  the  expense  being  in 
some  instances  more  than  the  fruit  is  worth.  The  caterpillars 
of  the  Bombyx  Kenstria,  or  Lackey  Moth,  have  mostly  been 
destroyed,  the  few  that  escaped  are  getting  ready  to  undergo 
their  transformation ;  where  found  crawling  about  they  are  de- 
stroyed. A  far  more  difficult  subject  to  get  rid  of  is  the  small 
maggot  that  lives  in  the  fruit  and  causes  it  to  drop  before  it  is 
ripe.  Where  the  trees  are  small  the  only  remedy  is  to  look  over 
the  fruit  and  pick  off  and  destroy  all  attacked ;  it  seems  to  be 
unusually  active  this  year. 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  looking  over  all  bush  and 
pyramid  trees  in  the  open  borders,  and  cutting  out  the  young 
wood,  except  where  it  is  required  to  fill  up  vacant  places,  or  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  trees.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry 
trees  require  precisely  similar  treatment.  Strawberries  that 
promised  to  bear  most  abundant  crops  are  showing  the  effects 
of  the  frosts,  much  of  the  fruit  is  mis-shapen  and  stunted  in 
appearance.  The  beds  have  been  freely  watered,  and  the  fruit 
has  been  supported  above  the  leaves  by  means  of  sprays  cut 
from  the  tops  of  pea  sticks. 

Baspberries  give  promise  of  a  most  abundant  crop ;  being 
moistare-loving  in  their  nature,  they  are  planted  in  a  shadv  part 
of  the  garden,  the  ground  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured  both 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  trenches.  Hoeing  up  weeds  and 
■aperfluouB  suckers  is  all  the  attention  that  has  been  required. 

FOBOINO  HOUSXS. 

Vineries. — ^Li  late  a^  well  as  in  early  houses,  the  busy  time  is 
over.  Tne  Grapes  have  been  thinned  out,  and  the  fruit  is  ap- 
proaching its  stoning  period.  All  laterals  are  stopped  back  to 
the  first  leaf  from  where  they  started;  if  the  available  space 
has  been  filled  up  no  more  growths  ought  to  be  allowed  than 
will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  wired  suriface,  and  allow  of  the 
perfect  maturation  of  the  wood.  Attention  must  also  be  given 
to  the  roots  where  borders  are  all  inside ;  it  is  very  necessary  to 
see  that  plenty  of  water  is  applied  to  them.  More  shanking  is 
oaused  by  under  than  over- watering;  if  the  borders  are,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  well  drained,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  over- water 
them.  In  large  establishments,  where  many  under  gardeners  and 
labourers  are  kept,  the  watering  is  sdmetimes  left  to  the  young 
man  in  charge,  and  his  idea  of  a  good  watering  may  be  a  dozen 
water-potsful  over  800  square  feet  of  surface.  In  all  such  cases 
definite  orders  should  be  given,  and  the  gardener  should  see 
that  they  are  carried  out.  Success  or  failure  depends  on  atten- 
tion to  the  minor  details.  MUdew  and  red  spider  should  be 
checked  on  its  first  appearance.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
mildew  paint  the  hot-water  pipes  with  flowers' of  sulphur,  and 
get  up  a  good  heat;  the  atmosphere  becomes  in  this  way  charged 
with  minute  particles  of  sulphur,  and  if  the  fruit  or  leaves  are 
only  slightly  attacked,  the  parasite  is  destroyed.  It  is  very  bad 
management  to  allow  disease  to  spread  until  the  fruit  is  injured; 
and  to  say  the  least,  it  is  barbarous  treatment  to  mix,  as  is  some- 
times done,  a  pailful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  water,  and  then 
syringe  the  Vines  with  it.  It  requires  the  fumes  to  be  much 
stron^r  to  kill  red  spider,  and  much  care  is  necessary  to  heat 
the  pipes  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  spider  without  injuring  the 
Grapes. 

Peach  House,— "Where  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  red  spider 
should  be  at  once  dislodged  from  the  toees;  they  should  be 
deluged  with  water  from  tne  garden  engine,  an  ordinary  syringe 
is  scarcely  effectual  if  the  house  is  large.  A  usual  practice  is  to 
throw  open  the  ventilators  to  their  full  extent  front  and  back, 
which  is  proper  treatment  if  the  trees  are  nearly  defoliated  by 
red  spider,  but  not  if  they  are  well  furnished  with  leaves ;  it  is 
better  then  to  keep  the  house  close,  give  a  thorough  good  water- 
ing to  the  inside  border,  keeping  a  moderately  d^  atmosphere, 
wnich  will  have  the  desired  effect  of  plumping-up  the  buds  for 
next  year's  crop  of  fruit.  No  more  water  should  be  allowed  in 
the  house  than-  what  is  caused  by  ^ratering  the  border  and 
syringing  the  spider  or  any  dTist  that  may  have  accumulated  on 
the  leaves.  In  later  houses,  where  the  nuit  is  just  taking  the 
second  swelling  after  stoning,  apply  the  syringe  vigorously,  and 


shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon ;  the  house  may  be  kept  as  hot  as 
a  Pine  house. 

Plant  Stove, — ^Dendrobiums,  suoh  as  D.  Farmeri,  denrifloram, 
Bensonifld,  Devonianum,  some  of  the  LsBlias,  Cattleyas.  Bpiden- 
drums,  &o.,  are  just  commencing  to  make  fresh  growtn.  Some 
of  them  have  been  rebasketed  and  repotted,  but  only  those  that 
require  it  have  been  attended  to.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
in  Orchid-growing  is  that  of  potting  or  placing  we  plants  in  over* 
large  pots  or  baskets;  few  Orchids  will  thrive  if  they  eannolr 
strike  their  roots  into  i>orous  material,  or  where  the  freshly- 
emitted  rootlets  cannot  at  once  clasp  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Man^ 
Orchids,  owing  to  their  natural  position  being  the  branches  ol 
trees,  succeed  oest  in  baskets ;  these  are  most  frequently  made 
of  wood,  but  this  very  soon  decays,  and  frequently  breeds 
fungus.  A  very  neat  and  serviceable  article  made  of  pottery  is 
well  adapted  for  hanging  baskets ;  it  answers  quite  as  well  as 
those  of  wood,  and  has  none  of  its  disadvantages.  It  is  made 
by  Mr.  John  Matthews,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  and  will,  when 
more  generally  known,  be  much  used  by  Orchid-growers.  Tying 
and  training  the  climbers.  These  require  much  attention  now, 
when  they  are  making  their  wood ;  it  is  highly  desirable  to  thin 
the  growmg  shoots  out  well.  Stove  climbers  will  not  flower 
well  next  season  if  these  are  allowed  to  twine  and  ^w  thickly 
together.  Potting  small  pUmts  that  have  filled  their  pots  with 
roots.  Foliage  pmnts,  such  as  Alocacias,  Marantas,  &c.,  require 
very  fibrous  material  to  grow  them  welL  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum  should  be  in  every  plant  stove ;  this  grows  best  in 
fibrous  Orchid  peat,  with  a  little  sphagnum  added,  and  the  pots 
well  drained. 

ILOWZB  OABDEN. 

The  plants  that  were  pat  out  early  are  well  established  and 
growing  freely ;  we  were  able  to  give  all  a  thorough  watering, 
and  surface-dress  the  ground  around  the  plants  with  rotted  ma- 
nure. We  had  a  good  shower  of  rain  soon  afterwards,  and  dull 
weather  since  has  been  favourable  to  them.  Coleus  and  Iresine 
planted  a  day  or  two  before  the  frost  have  suffered.  Alteman- 
theras  planted  just  afterwards  are  looking  welL  A.  amoena  is 
very  beautiful.  Picking  seed  pods  from  clumps  of  choice  Bho- 
dodendrons;  these  are  an  injury  to  the  plants  if  allowed  to  re- 
main, and  are  also  unsightly.  We  thought  a  month  ago  that 
Boses  would  be  poor ;  we  never  had  a  better  show  of  them  in 
beds  and  borders,  and  if  the  exhibitors  who  annually  stage  their 
boxes  at  the  metropolitan  shows  and  elsewhere  are  as  good  in 
proportion,  there  will  be  a  treat  in  store  for  us  of  no  common 
kina.  We  have  been  pickin§[  off  withered  and  overblown 
flowers,  as  these,  if  allowed  to  htter  about,  very  much  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  Kose  quarters.  Tying  Carnation  and  Picotee 
stems  to  sticks,  and  brushing  off  green  fly  with  a  small  bmsh.^ 

J.  BOUOLAS. 

TBADE  OATALOQUE  BECEIYED. 

J.  Caven  Fox,  Boyal  Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Eensingr 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  It  is  partioularly  requested  that  no  eommanioation  be  ad« 
dressed  privately  to  either  of  the  Editors  of  this  Jonmal. 
All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
Editors,*'  or  to  **  The  Publisher.'*  Great  delay  often  arises 
when  this  role  is  departed  from. 

We  also  request  that  no  one  wiU  write  privately  to  any  of  our 
correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

Plants  fob  a  Glass  Globk  (J.  C.).— Ton  will  find  Anachaiia  alainas- 
tmm  and  Callitridie  Tenia,  two  plants  found  in  ponds  and  dltohes,  aoitabla 
for  yoox  globe  In  whieh  gold  fish  are  kept 

Caltoamthus  FBAOBAifs  SxKD  (B.  A,). — It  Is  nofc  nnoommon  for  the 
Caljroantfaiu  fngimns  to  ripen  seed  In  fsToorable  MMona. 

Varnishimo  Calico  (Tdem).— Take  three  pints  pale  linreed  oil,  1  oz.  sugar 
of  lead,  and  4  osi.  white  roein.  Grind  the  sagar  of  lead  with  a  Utile  of  the 
oil,  and  then  add  the  remainder  and  the  roein.  Stir  the  whole  wall  together 
In  a  lai]ge  iron  pot  over  a  gentle  fire.  Taok  the  oalioo  loosely  on  the  frame, 
and  apply  the  mixture  while  hot  with  a  large  brush. 

Salad  Plants  {J.  TFtlfon).— Tou  may  add  Chiooxy,  Endive,  Lamb's  Lattnee^ 
Winter  Creu,  and  Watarereas.    Your  Victory  of  Bath  Melon  is  quite  eorreot. 

BusTio  XDomos  {Old  Subterihw), — The  metie  edgings  in  the  work  to 
which  you  allude  are  not  in  uoe  in  this  eountiy,  nor  are  thfy  likely  to  be,as 
thay  muBt,  to  be  available,  be  east  light,  and  are  then  bo  small  and  bo  liablo 
to  breakage  as  to  be  only  available  for  flower  borders,  where  th«y  have  a  neat 
appearance.  They  are  bioet  galvanised,  but  should  be  painted  green  or  toonsa. 
The  neatest  edging  we  have  seen  is  one  formed  of  stone  8  inches  wide  and 
8  inches  deep,  6  inches  let  into  the  ground  and  the  upper  8  inches  dressed, 
with  the  upper  edges  chamfered  oH.  Such  edgings  are  very  neat,  and  are 
suitaUe  for  a  vegetable  garden.    Any  mason  can  form  them  out  of  local  stone. 

SPB&auLA  PXLX7BBA  (H.).— As  a  biwn  plant  this  has  proved  a  failure;  it 
only  thrives  in  some  soils  and  situations,  and,  as  a  rule,  offers  no  advantage 
in  the  most  favoured  over  a  lawn  of  natural  grasses ;  its  flowers  give  quite  as 
much  trouble  to  remove  as  there  is  in  mowing  a  grass  lawn.  Its  only  ^us 
is  for  carpet  bedding.  A  good  oolleetion  of  Piootees  and  Pinks  may  be  seen 
at  Ur.  Turner's,  Slough. 
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ErxBoasKvg  ukseb  Tbbkb  (B.  W,  IT.).— Thero  most  be  somethiag  the 
matter  U  "Ivy,  FemB,  Periwiokle,  rook  plants,  a^d  almost  OTerythinff  " fail 
to  grow  on  stamps  ondor  jonx  Bseoh  trees.  The  only  roason  we  can  give  for 
^  failure  is  that  you  do  not  give  water  regularly  or  suffloleatly.  These 
thicgs  oerUinly  ought  to  grow  in  such  a  situation,  but  stumps  and  rootwork 
are  not  to  be  depended  on  unless  the  situatlou  is  a  moist  one,  or  watering  is 
constantly  given. 

Lbayss  Cublbd  (22oZ>y).— The  curling  of  the  leaves  on  your  Plum  tree  is 
MUsed  by  sadden  transitions  of  temperature  from  heat  to  eold,  producing  a 
oheok  to  growth ;  and  the  insects,  Onding  a  ready  shelter,  take  possession. 

Mamtbb  fob  a  Gabdbn.— **  li.  F.  B»  says  he  keeps  no  animals  of  any 
fcicd,  and  as  the  fanners  in  his  neighboarhood  are  preeluded  from  selling 
manure,  he  does  not  know  what  to  do.  He  has  a  good  erop  of  grass  in  his 
orohud,  which  he  wants  to  know  if  he  eoald  use.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
if  you  haveno  other  ase  for  the  grass  you  may  use  it  as  manure,  and  this  is 
best  done  hi  the  fresh  state.  Cut  it  and  dig  it  in  now.  What  do  you  do  with 
your  house  sewage  ?  If  it  is  wasted  by  being  allowed  to  drain  away,  make  a 
tank  and  collect  it  as  oarefuUy  as  if  it  were  food,  for  it  will  ultimately  be- 
come so  if  judiciously  applied  to  your  garden  crops. 

OiaoMS  DisBABBD  (A.  B.,  fliHrby)-— They  are  not  attacked  by  the  Onion 
fly,  bat  by  »  parasitic  fangns,  Varmleularia  cireinans.  Water  between  the 
TOWS  with  lime  water  and  weak  guano  liquid  manure.  Another  year,  pre- 
Tiously  to  sowing,  have  the  top  spit  of  the  soil  pared  and  burnt. 

Obubb  Dbstboyiuo  Pikub  Shootb  (JL  fl.).— The  young  shoots  of  Pinus 
Insijpis  axe  infested  with  the  larve  and  pup»  of  a  smaU  pretty  red  and  sUver 
moth,  Tortxiz  resinana  or  T.  urianana.  We  know  no  other  remedy  in  the 
cresent  state  of  £he  insects  than  to  piak  off  and  bum  the  infested  shoots. 
In  a  lew  weeks'  time  the  moths,  which  are  conspicuous  enough,  will  appear, 
•nd  should  be  caught  and  kiUed.— 1.0.  W.  -^  -«»  *r 

Date  Palx  ih  Dweluko-booii — Obbbn  Aphis  ok  Calcbolabiab— Ou- 
cumbbbs  mot  QwBUJHa  (A.  B.  O.).— You  could  not  "  cultivate  a  Date  Palm 
in  a  dwelling-room ;"  but  it  would  remain  in  one  a  long  time  for  ornament  a- 
tum  when  the  growth  is  perfected.  The  Calceolarias  infested  with  green 
aphis  would  be  best  freed  by  fumigation  with  tobacco,  the  plants  being  placed 
under  a  covering  to  confine  the  smoke  about  them,  flUing  thoroughly  with 
totaoco  smoke.  The  cause  of  the  Cucumbers  not  swelling  is  probably  want 
of  heat^the  atmosphere  being  cold  and  moist.  If  m  a  bed,  hue  it  with  hot 
dung  or  other  feimenting  material.  In  the  absence  of  partioolars  we  cannot 
Ruihw  advise. 

DATUBAKOTPLOWBBmoCii  Cotutofit  B«ader).— The  foUowing  general  treat- 
ment of  this  plant  is  taken  from  our  "  Greenhouse  HanuaL"  Keep  rather  dry 
to  wmter.  or  so  diy  as  not  to  allow  the  wood  to  shrivel,  and  prune  In  March  to 
within  a  few  eyes  of  the  old  wood.  Water  carefully  or  moderately  untU  the 
young  shoots  are  an  inch  long,  then  repot,  disroothug,  at  least  remove  most 
of  the  old  soil,  and  return  to  the  same  sise  of  pot.  Water  carefullr,  jast 
keeping  the  soU  moist,  and  syringe  lightly  overhead  with  water  morning  and 
evenmg.  JSUght  shade  is  advantageous  until  plants  have  recovered  fkom  the 

Sotting.  When  the  pot  is  full  of  roots  shift  into  another  one-fourth  larger  in 
iametei;,  watering  moderately  for  a  time  until  the  roots  are  in  the  fresh  soil, 
tJben  copiously,  and  syringe  twice  daily,  directing  the  water  sgainst  the  under 
Sides  of  the  leaves,  and  when  the  pot  is  full  of  roots  employ  weak  liquid 
ttanuie.  Alight  airy  position,  and  abundant  waterings  witioat  making  the 
•oU  sodden.  Three  parts  light  flbrons  loam,  half  psrt  each  leaf  soU  and  old 
dry  cow  dui^g,  with  efficient  drainsge. 

LxcHBB  AHD  Moss  ON  Lawh  (flu««a?).— The  lawn  must  have  a  dose  and 
moist  surface.  Bake  it  well  with  an  bon  rake,  removing  all  the  moss  and 
lichen  practicable,  and  dress  it  with  compost  that  may  be  formed  of  good  soil 
or  rubbish  reduced  to  soil,  mixing  with  it  one-sixth  of  ashes  and  one-tenth  of 
fresh  lime,  thrown  into  a  heap,  and  aUowed  to  lie  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  would 
then  bo  well  to  sift  it  with  a  three-quarter-Inch  sieve,  apply  to  your  lawn 
In  August  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  rake  thoroughly  afterwards,  sowing 
over  It  12  lbs.  Cynosurus  eristatus,  8  lbs.  Festuoa  duriuscula,  4  lbs.  Poa  nemo- 
Talis  sempervirens,  and  8  Ibe.  Trifolium  minus,  along  with  4  lbs.  Trifolium 
repens  in  mixture  for  one  acre.    Bake  lightly  after  sowing,  and  roll  thoroughly. 

yf  °  ^^^'^d  not  like  the  appearance  late  in  summer,  sowing  may  be  deferred 
ontil  March,  the  seeds  belnig  sown  with  the  first  prospect  of  rain  in  ApriL  If 
«>wn  late  in  summer,  do  so  with  the  earliest  prospect  of  rain  in  September. 
BougainvilJea  glabra  would  succeed  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  but  not  in  one 
kept  at  the  usual  greenhouse  temperature. 

Wall  Tbbes  Unpruitful  (Alderman  J,  Wood).— It  is  difficult  to  state  the 
«iuse  of  your  trees  being  unfruitful,  but  prubably  they  are  too  vigorous  and 
the  growths  do  not  ripen  perfectly.  Boot-pruning  lodioionsly  in  the  autunm 
would  most  likely  give  yon  more  fruitful  trees,  and  with  surface  applications 
Sn.™^"®'  *"*^  ^^^"^  waterings  in  dry  weather,  you  might  secure  finer  fruit. 
The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  may  have  fallen  in  consequence  of  frost,  or  of 
assets.  Our  "  Fruit  Gardening  lor  the  Many"  will  suit  yoo.  It  may  be  had 
kj  post  from  oar  office  for  5d, 

Catkbpillabb  on  Goobebbbbt  abd  Cubbant  Bubbbs  (A  Oomtant  Ad- 
verciser).— The  leaves  sent  are  completely  skeletonised  by  the  eaterpillars. 
To  dMtroy  them  dust  the  bashes  with  white  hellebore  powder  through  a 
flour-dredging  box,  or  yon  may  sprinkle  the  bushes  by  means  of  a  fine-rosed 
watering-pot,  or  an  old  whitewash  brush,  with  1  oz.  of  white  hellebore  to  a 
gaUon  of  water.  White  hellebore  is  a  poison,  and  should  be  used  with  care 
and  judgment.  Dr.  Hogg  in  his  *'  Tear  Book."  page  96,  states—"  1,  The 
most  simple,  least  expensive,  and  certain  method  of  exterminating  these 
pests  lb  to  cjver  the  surface  of  the  ground  early  in  the  spring  all  round  Uie 
Gooseberry  bushes  2  or  8  inches  thick  with  fresh  tan  from  the  tanyard,  the 
same  material  as  is  used  for  bark-beds.  Let  it  remsin  until  the  autumn  or 
mter  following,  and  then  dig  it  in.  3,  In  November  or  December  remove 
the  earth  from  roand  the  stem  of  each  tree  for  about  the  spaee  of  18  inches, 
and  as  deep  as  the  roots  will  permit.  Expose  the  roots  to  the  weather  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  then  fill-in  with  manure  or  fresh  earth." 

STBAvrBBBBiBB  Plahtbd  Laot  Autcmk  ( Jdtfiit).— ProbaUy  Tyour  plants 
were  put  out  so  late  and  made  such  small  progress  as  not  to  form  crowns 
for  fruiting.  Though  they  have  not  fruited  this  season  they  will,  if  the 
TOimore  were  from  fruitful  plants,  afford  you  an  abundant  crop  next  year,  but 
if  the  runners  were  taken  from  unfruitful  plants  the  chances  are  you  will  not 
next  year  have  a  crop  of  fruit  worth  mentioning.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  in  selecting  mnmen  for  pluxting,  none  being  taken  from  p^ff?itff  fc**** 
have  not  fruited. 

Pbach  Tbbb  tn  Gbbbbhousk  (A.  E.  BimmtU).— It  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
tempetature  sufficiently  low  for  Peach  trees  in  winter  if  plants  that  require 
so  be  sale  from  frost  are  kept  in  the  house ;  but  we  have  two  Peach  houses 


which  ha^  not  been  below  freering-point  the  past  three  years,  and  have  this 
year  a  splendid  crop,  the  fruit  in  the  first  house  being  now  nearly  all  ripe,  and 
those  in  the  other  house  will  be  ripe  in  July.  We  should  keep  the  house  a« 
cool  as  you  can  in  winter,  not  exceeding  40°  from  fire  heat,  the  soil  in  whidli 
the  tree  is  growing  rather  dry,  and  yet  not  dust  dry,  or  the  buds  will  fall 
when  the  soil  is  made  wet.  Do  not  lutve  the  shoots  crowded,  but  keep  them 
at  about  a  foot  apart  on  the  mdn  branches,  and  the  main  branehes  aboot  Um 
same  distance  apart ;  stop  the  shoots  if  they  exoeed  IS  inches  in  length,  taoA 
if  less,  or  only  that  length,  do  not  stop  them.  Any  shoots  resulting  may  be 
stopped  at  the  first  leaf.  We  do  not  advise  your  interfering  with  the  roots. 
Your  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  keeping  the  house  oool  in  winter.  The  rooi; 
we  presume,  is  not  covered  with  dimbers  or  Vines,  so  as  to  shade  the  Pea<^ 
tree,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and.tlie 
non-setting  of  the  fruit. 

ScBEBN  FOB  Gabdbb  (If.  0.  D.)*— Neither  the  Evergreen  Thorn  (Omfcagas 
PyraeanthsO  nor  Cotoneaster  miorophylla  would  succeed  trsined  to  a  win 
fence  in  an  exposed  sltaation ;  but  tiie  latter  would  do  so  if  the  sitaation  la 
not  very  bleak.  In  an  open  situation  it  would  be  some  considenble  tima 
before  it  attained  a  height  of  6  feet.  What  more  ornamental  evergreen 
screen  could  you  wish  than  one  of  Arbor-Vitae  ?  There  would  be  no  necessitj 
for  the  wire  fence,  and  you  might  obtain  plants  of  tiie  height  you  require  which 
would  move  with  perfect  safety,  and  be  dieaper  than  the  fenee,  berades  giving 
what  you  seek  at  onoe.  Both  the  Siberian  and  American  Arbor-Vitss  oan  1m 
had  at  a  cheap  rate.  Plants  which  will  make  an  effeotive  screen  at  onoe  aM 
advertised  in  our  oolamns  at  the  planting  season. 

BOTAL  VlNBYABD   GBAPBB  VOT    BbTTXXO— PbaOHBB    DBOVPINO   (Am,   Old 

Itsoder).— The  Boyal  Yin^ard  Grape  sets  its  fruit  well  at  Loxford  Hall, 
Bford.  The  globules  of  water  you  allude  to  can  be  removed  by  drawing  the 
hand  down  the  bunch.  The  hand  must  be  dry  and  clean.  It  is  best  done  aft 
10  A.1C. ;  this  will  also  cause  the  fruit  to  set.  The  "  fly  "  you  allude  to  is  noft 
easily  destroyed,  but  persistent  fumigating  will  do  it,  and  that  is  the  beak 
way  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  yoa  ventilate  your  hoases  freely,  ana  see  that  tlsa 
trees  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots  (when  yoa  water  the  border 
you  must  give  snffieient  to  drain  down  to  the  bottom  of  Uie  border),  the  frnlft 
should  not  drop  off. 

YzNEB  (A  Qvemsey  AnuUeur).—Th9j  have  done  welL  Stop  the  leadiiis 
shoots  when  thsy  have  grown  to  within  18  inches  of  the  top  of  the  zaftcca, 
and  stop  all  lateral  growths  at  the  first  leaves  that  are  formed. 

Cabvab  Hobb. — We  have  been  informed  by  several  correspondents  thai 
canvas  hose  can  be  obtained  from  those  houses  whose  advertisements  will  ba 
found  in  our  pages,  and  which  deal  in  seeds  and  garden  implements. 

CucuiSBBB  Plants  Stoppibo  (A  Subteribert  JB.  T.).— The  plants  bavins 
been  stopped  should  obt  be  again  stopped  until  they  reach  to  within  a  took 
of  the  length  required;  but  should  they  show  fruit,  stop  them  at  the  fin* 
Joint  beyond,  and  so  on  throughout,  thinning-out  shoots  that  are  gettiag  cid 
and  bare,  and  training  yoong  and  fruitful  ones  in  their  place. 


ITT  UKDEB  Ohbstnut  Tbbbb  (HI  Q.  0.), — The  Ivies  do  not  grow 
you  pluit  them  under  the  trees,  and  they  are  deprived  of  nouri^ment  omixig 
to  the  roots  of  the  latter,  whilst  moisture  is  shut  out  by  the  foliage.  It  is  a 
different  case  where  Ivy  is  planted  at  the  sams  time  as  the  trees,  or  springs 
up  naturally  with  them,  the  Ivy  making  progress  and  root-growth  propor- 
tionato  witn  the  trees.  The  only  way  now  to  succeed  is  to  plant  boom 
strong  plants  outside  the  spread  of  the  heads  of  the  trees,  giving  them  good, 
rich,  light  soil  to  grow  in,  and  their  shoots-may  be  trained  benealii  eke  <raMb 
k  a  little  soil  being  placed  on  the  surface,  and  the  shoots  secured  with  pegs. 
Go  over  them  during  growth  occasionally,  and  train  the  young  shoots  towards 
the  centre  of  the  cirele  which  the  Ivy  plants  form  round  the  tree.  Tha 
Ivies  having  soil  to  grow  in,  deriving  their  support  from  vratered  ground,  will 
flourish,  and  soon  cover  the  space  under  the  trees.  Plant  a  yard  apazi. 
Thero  are  no  better  kinds  than  the  English  (Hedera  Helix),  Iri^  (H.  eaoar 
riensis  or  hibemica),  and  Begner's  (H.  Bngneriana).  The  dwarf-growing 
and  small-leaved  kinds  are  best  for  edgings  to  borders,  as  H.  donolieriwisia 
and  H.  tauriea.  H.  digitate  is  fine  for  a  border  edgiitg  to  shrabberies  or  on 
rustic  work.  The  new  silver-edged  H.  elegantissima  is  vejcy  neat  for  small 
edgings;  H.  poetics  and  the  variegated  form  are  also  good. 

Azalbab  aptbb  Flowbbino  iCo,Anirim). — Place  them  in  a  boose  or  pik 
with  a  temperature  of  55°  to  65°  at  night,  and  70^  to  75°  by  day,  with  a  rlsa 
from  sun  heat  to  80°  or  85°  or  more.  S^ninkle  them  overhead  morning  aoA, 
evening,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  sprinkling  the  floora,  walls,  anA 
other  surfaces  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  boose,  givias 
shade  from  bright  sun,  and  continuing  this  treatment  until  the  growth  in 
oomiriete  and  the  buds  are  formed,  then  remove  to  a  cool  and  aixy  house.  U 
the  plants  require  potting  it  should  be  done  before  they  are  placed  in  heat. 

BEDDnra  Gbbaniuiib  (Idsm,). — ^The  following  are  good:— Baysrd,  arimson. ; 
Crimson  King,  dark  crimson ;  Dr.  Tait,  crimson ;  Jean  Sisloy, scarlet;  Mentor 
Christine, pink;  Bed  Dwarf,  deep  red;  Shakespeare,  deep  red;  BL.  Bvaaa, 
rose;  Lustrous,  scarlet;  Vesuvius,  scarlet;  The  Bride,  white;  and  Flanao^ 
verznillon  scarlet. 


Nambb  of  Fbuitb  (JIT.  C).— It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  name  1 
from  one  f zuit.    That  you  sent  is  like  Eleanor. 

Naubs  of  Plants  (Alpha  Bar7t«t).— Habenaria  bifoUa.  (Bosa).— I 
stroemia  Indlca.  (O.  W.  J.).— We  cannot  undertake  to  name  Boses  cor 
florists*  flowen.  There  are  varieties  which  so  closely  resemble  each  oth«r» 
and  which  differ  only  in  mere  shades  of  colour,  that  to  attempt  to  ntnsn 
them  correctly  from  a  single  flower  would  be  impossible.  (G.  LiMe(MBk«U- — 
Arum  Dracunoulus.  (B.  FK«bft).— Pimelea  deoussata.  (AUx.  If iilar).— -r 
phomm  angustifollum. 


FOTTLTBT,   BEE,    AND   nOEOK   OHBOHiaLB. 


MR.  TUBMAN'S  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS. 

I  HAYS  read  with  some  snrprise  and  annoyance  the  remtarkm 
on  my  Partridge  hens  exhibited  at  Bristol  Show,  in  your 
temporary,  the  Fanciera^  OcuseUe.  None  can  be  more 
than  myself  to  have  my  birds  snbmitted  to  a  fair  and 
oritioism ;  bat  when  a  oritio  specolatiTely  asserts,  without 
or  any  information  to  justify  snch  an  assertion,  that  sooh  and 
BQch  birds  are  "  cross-bred,"  and  that  they  are  the  p!rodiio4  of 
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"  «n  mterettlng  ezpeximent/'  ha  Msmnea  wbat  is  nnjuttifiable, 
and  wb»t  as  far  as  regards  my  Iwo  beaatifal  hons,  the  duuDpidns 
of  Bristol,  is  totaUy  nnlme.  "The  interesttng  eiqperiment" 
alluded  to  mast  baTe  taken  plaee  in  the  virid  imagTnation  of  the 
reporter,  certainly  not  in  the  Ash  Grove  jrard,  as  daring  the  last 
foarteen  years  that  I  have  been  a  breeder  of  Partridge  Coehins, 
a  Brahma  has  never  been  in  the  yard.  The  only  introdaetion 
of  fresh  blood  has  been  by  Partridge  oooks.  Hence  how  arises 
the-traoes  of  the  cross  yoor  reporter  so  plainly  sees  ?  This  critic 
ongfat  to  have  known  that  Partridge  hens  showed  the  coveted 
pencilling  for  many  years  before  Brahmas  were  "invented." 
The  Bristol  hens  aredeseendants  of  the  celebrated  hen  "  Titania," 
bred  by  me  and  exhibited  at  Bristol  in  1867,  which  Mr.  Wright 
illostrates  in  his  "  Poultry  Book,"  and  of  which  he  says,  "  She 
was  one  of  the  very  beat  hens  ever  beheld,"  &o.  The  pedigree 
of  this  hen,  "  Titania,"  can  be  given  for  many  years  previoos 
to  her  birth. 

At  Croydon  Show,  in  1871,  the  hen  now  alleged  to  have  a 
"  pea  comb  "  was  exhibited  as  a  pullet,  her  companion  being 
onf ortonately  killed  there.  The  same  critic,  I  believe,  remarked 
then  of  this  same  hen,  that  "  her  markings,  size,  and  shape  were 
sach  as  have  rarely  been  seen  before." 

The  amount  of  scrupulous  care  that  has  been  taken  to  keep 
my  breed  of  Partridge  Cochins  entire,  compels  me  to  deny  the 
inferences  ot  this  reporter,  also  to  resent  the  animadversions 
(directly  opposed  to  fact)  cast  on  the  awards  of  6ur  Judee  of 
judges.  The  enclosed  copy  M  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hewitt,  please 
to  publish  herewith.^Ei>Mz>.  Tuduan,  Ash  Grove,  WhiMmrch, 
Salop, 

[copy.] 
Xden  Cottag*,  Gtoiiirkbiook,  BlrmiBgham,  16th  JTons,  1874. 
To  B.  Tndnum,  Esq.,  Ash  Gnyreb 

Hr  Dbaa  Sib, — Allow  me  to  make  an  inoaliy  respeeting  Tour  ehmipioii 
enp  pen  of  Partridge  Cioehin  heoa  exhlMted  at  Bristol,  it  befog  reported  in 
the  FaneUn*  Gtuette  of  fcfatturday  last,  that  they  are  the  produot  of  an  "in- 
teresting experiment ;  one  bird  had  the  exact  pcoMsilling  of  a  fine  Brahma 
which  no  Partridge  Cochin  ever  had,  the  other  had  a  pea  eomb."  Mow,  I 
willingly  admit  any  reporter  has  an  eqnal  right  to  his  own  IndiTidnal  opinion 
as  the  arbitrator  himself  who  awarded  the  prizes,  and  also  the  ventilation  of 
that  opinion  if  he  thinks  proper  at  his  own  free  will;  bat  statements  directly 
opposed  to  facts  should,  I  deem,  in  every  case  be  held  as  inadmissible.  The 
statement  in  italics,  *'  one  of  the  hens  had  a  pea  comb,"  is  the  veiy  oppoeite 
of  veritable ;  and  as  to  the  lively  markiogs  of  both  hens,  snch  hens  were  ex- 
hibited many  long  years  before  either  Brahmas  or  the  reporter  himself  wars 
known  among  the  breeders  of  prize  ponltry.  Being  myself  cognisant  of  the 
great  care  and  attention  that  yon  have  given  (and  not  lees  so  by  the  party 
from  whom  yon  originally  obtained  the  breed)  to  Partridge-feathered  Oocliins 
for  so  many  years  past,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  donbt  the  nature  of  your 
response  to  a  veiy  simple  and  plain  qoeetlon.  Do  yon  ke^  Brahmas,  or  have 
yon  ever  kept  them  ?  and  is  there  the  barest  possibility  of  any  suah  cross  as  is 
thus  blankly  imputed  ?  By  the  way,  sensational  reports  like  the  one  alluded 
to  may  curry  favour  for  a  time,  but  surely  constant  adhesion  to  facts  must  in 
the  long  run  prove  itself  the  more  estimable  system  of  **  reporting,"  and 
be  far  less  likely  to  mislead  parties  at  a  distance  whose  purchases  are  fre- 
,  qnently  governed  almost  entirely  by  the  avowed  opinion  of  '*  the  press." 

SDWD.  HEWITT. 

P.S. — This  letter  is  at  your  own  disposal. — E.  H. 


THE  POULTRT-KEEPEB.— JIo.  8- 
CREVB-CCBURS. 

HZ9. 

Body. — ^Well  formed,  of  rough  appearance,  having  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Cochin- China.  Of  considerable  size  although 
set  low  on  its  feet.  Head  strong ;  crest  varying  in  size,  black 
while  a  chicken,  but  white  behind  after  the  second  moulting. 
Whiskered,  cravated;  ears  small  and  hidden;  combs  and  gills 
short ;  featners  on  the  abdomen  long  and  difEnse. 

Oait.—Qxiiet  and  slow. 

WEIGHT,   8IZK,  AlO)  OEIBACTEBISTICS. 

TF«V^*"-Twelve  hens  should  weigh  nearly  79i  lbs.— that  is  to 
say,  about  6  lbs.  10  ozs.,  some  weighing  more  and  some  less 
Some  at  two  years  old  weigh  as  much  as  Bf  lbs. 

Size. — From  the  upper  part  of  the  head  to  under  the  feet 
17i^  inches.    From  the  oack  to  under  the  feet  13$  inches. 

Body. — Larger  than  that  of  the  Houdan  hen. 

£r«a^.— Strong  and  entirely  feathered. 

Crest. — The  size  is  variable,  composed  sometimes  of  feathers 
somewhat  short,  drooping  a  little,  and  leaving  the  eyes  un- 
covered ;  sometimes  so  well  feathered  that  the  head  is  entirely 
unseen,  and  the  eyes  can  only  be  seen  from  the  ground.  The 
crest  is  sometimes  formed  of  feathers  more  or  less  pointed, 
sometimes  of  feathers  long,  regular,  and  rounded  at  the  ends, 
which  make  it  very  large  and  nearly  spherical* 

TT/iMAer*.— Thick. 

Cravat. — Long,  banging,  thick,  larger  at  the  end  than  at  the  top. 

GiZte.— Very  small. 

j^ar^.-- Small,  whitish,  hidden  under  the  crest  and  whiskers. 

Nostrils. — Like  those  of  the  cock. 

Beak.-^luike  that  of  the  cock. 

Iris  and  Pupil  of  Eye.— Like  that  of  the  cock. 

jPoo^— Sole  of  the  foot  short,  strong ;  colour  black  and  dark 
Bilvary  bine. 


Xrajrin^.— Pratty  good;  eggs  very  large. 

IneubaHon, — ^Non-sitters. 

Flumaae, — Entirely  Uaok  with  the  exception  of  the  orest^ 
which  is  black  the  first  year,  whitens  a  little  the  first  moulting, 
and  more  and  more  in  the  successive  moultings.  There  sre 
very  fine  White  varieties  of  the  Grey,  both  cock  and  hen.  The 
perfectly  Grey  are  very  rare,  and  the  White  most  plentiful. 

GENX&AL  CONSIDBIIATIOKS. 

This  admirable  variety  certainly  produces  the  most  excellent 
fowls  that  appear  in  the  French  markets.  Its  bones  are  even 
lighter  than  those  of  the  Houdan.  Its  flesh  is  finer,  more  tender, 
and  whiter,  and  it  fattens  more  easily.  The  chickens  are  un- 
UBuallv  forward,  for  they  are  fit  to  be  fatted  when  they  are  two 
and  a  half  or  three  months  old,  and  ready  for  table  a  fortnight 
after.  At  five  months  a  fowl  of  this  kind  is  nearly  fully  formed 
in  shape,  weight,  and  qu^ty.  The  fat  chicken  at  from  five  to 
six  months  attains  the  weignt  of  6  lbs.  10  ozs.  The  chickens  of 
six  months  fattened  attain  to  7{  lbs.,  and  even  9}  lbs.  The 
Crdve-CcBurs  produce  all  the  fat  pullets  and  fine  chickens 
which  are  sold  in  the  French  markets.  Those  of  the  Houdan, 
though  of  superior  quality,  do  not  come  till  later.  The  Cr§ve- 
Coaur  is  the  finest  variety  iu  France  for  delicacy  of  flesh, 
easiness  to  fatten,  and,  perhaps,  the  first  in  the  world  in 
these  points.  Mr.  Baker,  however,  brought  Irom  London  for  a 
sale  he  was  having  in  Paris,  a  dozen  Dorkings,  killed,  trussed, 
and  ready  to  put  on  the  spit,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
they  produced  the  most  wonderful  efiect  on  the  assembly  of 
amateurs. 

The  variety  of  Merlereaux  has  vcoy  little  or  no  cravat,  and 
no  frill.  This  variety  generally  furnishes  chickens  of  very  in- 
ferior size  in  abundance  in  the  markets  of  Normandy,  but  it  is 
in  other  respects  like  the  Crdve-CcBurs,  and  produpes  as  large 
fowls  when  well  managed. 

The  Oaux  varietv  very  much  resembles  these  last,  if  it  were 
not  that  it  is  higher,  and  its  characteristics  much  less  de- 
veloped. 

The  varieties  of  Caumont,  Houdan.  and  poumay,  and  the 
Norman  fowls  in  general  are  crosses  oi  the  Cr^ve-Coeor.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  varietur  most  tested  by  crossing,  and  all  the  experi- 
ments have  made  it  certain  that  a  cross  with  a  pure  Cochin- 
China,  or  with  the  produce  of  pure  Crdve-CoBurs  with  Cochin- 
Chinas  yield  in  farmyards  birds  of  good  size  and  of  very  delicate 
flavour. 

Always  prefer  in  the  crosses  an  indigenous  cock  with  Cochin- 
China  or  iBrahma  hens. 

Food. — Give  the  chickens  chopped  eggs  the  first  eight  days^ 
and  till  they  are  two  months  old  mashed  barleymeal.  After- 
wards give  gradually  com  to  those  destined  for  breeding,  but  to 
the  others  continue  to  give  meal  till  they  are  fattened.  This 
is  what  they  do  in  Normandy. 


THORNE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Few,  if  any,  local  meetings  can  boasi  of  a  better  entry  of 
poultry  than  Thome :  but  the  laxity^  displayed  in  the  carrying- 
out  the  rules  of  the  Society  is  certslidy  nighly  calculated  to  do 
a  x>ermanent  injury  to  the  Show.  We  have  always  unflinch- 
ingly maintained  that  a  rule  once  laid  down  for  the  regulation 
of  any  society  of  this  description  should  be  rigidly  maintained 
in  each  and  every  instance.  This  is  the  only  course  of  safety. 
But  delays  at  Thome  succeeded  each  other  in  quick  succession^ 
aft  it  was  hoped  birds  might  arrive  that  were  entered,  but  which 
in  most  cases  were  still  absent  during  the  arbitration. 

Dorking  cocks  and  hens  were  both  very  good  classes;  and  as  to 
the  Spanish  classes,  they  proved  most  excellent.  Capital  Cochins 
were  shown  of  all  known  varieties,  the  Partridge-feathered  es- 
pecially BO.  Good  Dark  Brahmas  were  shown,  but  the  Light 
ones  were  not  of  great  merit.  The  Oa/me  classes  were  remark- 
ably good  throughout  for  the  season,  the  Brown  Reds  more 
especially  so.  The  Hamhurgh  classes  were  capital,  particularly 
the  Spangled.  In  French  fowls  Cr6ve-CoBurs  were  the  most 
noteworthy.  La  Fldche  being  also  better  shown  than  ordinarily. 
In  the  Any  other  variety  of  cocks.  Golden  Polands  were  first, 
Black  Hamburghs  second,  and  Golden  Polands  third.  In  the 
class  for  hens,  Silver  Polands  stood  first.  Golden  Polands  second, 
and  a  really  good  Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh  third.  The  Game 
Bantam  classes  proved  to  be  tJie  cream  of  the  Show,  and  few 
could  be  better  shown.  Blacks  were  the  best  entry  of  the  other 
Bantams.  Fancy  Ducks  were  capital,  but  the  Ronens  and  Ayles- 
burys  have  been  shown  better  at  former  shows  at  Thome.  The 
weather  was  very  favourable,  and  the  meeting  a  decided  success. 

[From  a  Correspondent,) 

The  pens  used  were  of  wood  with  sliding  wire  doors,  and  were 
very  convenient  for  the  examination  of  the  birds.  The  entries 
were  very  good  in  all  sections  of  poultry  and  Pigeons,  the  single- 
bird  system  having  been  adopted,  which,  whatever  its  draw- 
backs, has  the  advantage  to  the  societies  of  producing  excellent 
entries.    One  great  mistake  of  this  Committee  is  that  the  awards 
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are  not  placed  on  the  pens  till  some  time  after  they  are  all 
completed,  leavins  littJe  time  between  that  and  the  dose  of  the 
Show,  and  thus  Keeping  both  exhibitors  and  visitors  in  the 
greatest  suspense,  at  uie  same  time  leaving  little  or  no  time  for 
criticism  of  the  awards. 

Dorkings  were  fair  birds  in  both  classes,  bat  the  first  in  cocks, 
though  excellent  in  other  points,  was  small.  In  Spanish  were 
«ome  good  cocks,  the  first  and  cup  bird  being  good  in  all  points, 
but  snowing  the  advance  of  the  season  to  some  extent.  The 
second  was  also  a  capital  bird.  The  quality  of  the  winners  in 
hens  was  superb,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  quality  supersede 
merely  heavy  coarse-faced  birds,  which  have  been  very  plentiful 
of  late.  In  Cochin  Buff  cocks,  first  was  a  grand-shaped  lar^e 
bird,  but  a  little  pale  in  colour;  second  and  third  oetter  in 
colour,  but  not  so  good  in  other  points.  Buff  hens  were  a  fair 
lot ;  first  a  large  grand  hen  a  little  broken-feathered,  claimed 
very  readily  at  £7  Is,  In  Brahma  cocks  the  first  was  a  well- 
built  bird,  but  not  one  of  the  largest,  but  of  capital  style, 
Bvmmetry,  and  feathering ;  the  second  and  third  pressing  verv 
closely.  Some  did  not  like  the  awards  in  this  class,  but  we  think 
they  were  made  in  a  most  unexceptionable  manner.  Black  Bed 
Oame  were  only  moderate  as  regards  cocks ;  the  hens  were  better, 
and  in  nice  feather ;  the  Brown  Bed  cocks  comprised  some  well- 
known  birds  of  quality,  which,  however,  were  quite  sore  with 
moulting,  the  winners  being  in  good  feather.  The  hens  of  this 
variety  were  the  best  of  the  Game  classes,  and  the  cup  was  well 
awarded  to  a  marvellous  hen,  the  second  and  third  being  such 
as  will  leave  no  chance  for  loss  of  bloom  in  the  first  to  succeed. 
In  Duckwing  cocks  the  prizes  were  not  well  awarded,  the  first 
being  large,  coarse,  open-feathered.  Two  birds  shown  by  Messrs . 
Martin  and  Thornton  were  far  better  in  all  points.  The  first  in 
Duokwing  hens  was  the  most  perfect  that  has  been  seen  of  late 
in  plumage,  style,  and  shape ;  and  the  first-prize  Pile,  one  that 
must  be  heard  of  again.  The  rest  were  of  fair  quality,  and  the 
hens  just  moderate.  Hamhurphs  were  not  well  treated,  being 
thrust  into  two  classes,  which  in  this  quarter  is  an  arrangement 
to  be  regretted,  as  under  favourable  circumstances  the  entries 
would  doubtless  be  very  good.  French  were  fairly  represented, 
Crdve-CoBurs  being  to  the  fore ;  some  verv  good  La  Fl^che  were 
likewise  shown.  Bantams  mustered  well,  the  first-prize  Black 
Bed  Game  cock  being  perfection  both  in  style  and  colour,  two 
points  which  are  seldom  combined ;  the  second  small,  neat,  and 
stylish,  but  failing  in  colour.  The  first  in  Black  Bed  hens  was 
a  fitting  match  for  the  first-named  cock,  being  a  most  exquisifce 
specimen,  fresh  from  her  maternal  duties,  ana  said  to  be  seven 
years  old;  the  second  was  also  a  good  hen.  Two  good  File 
oocks,  of  which  there  was  little  choice,  won  in  the  next  class ;  a 
specially  neat  Duckwing  being  first  in  hens,  and  a  grand  Brown 
Bed  pullet  of  this  year  second.  In  the  Variety  class  for  cocks 
the  first  was  a  mistake,  being  neither  good  in  style  nor  comb 
for  a  Black ;  the  second  and  third  ought  by  all  means  to  have 
been  first  and  second ;  but  in  hens  a  capital  Silver  Sebright  was 
first,  Black  second,  and  a  Pekin  third. 

PioEONS  were  well  represented  in  all  the  classes,  there  not 
feeing  a  single  bad  pen.    In  Carriers  Mr.  Yardley's  Long-faced 
Black  was  placed  first,  the  second  being  a  good  Dun;  third  about 
the  best  in  the  class,  but  suffering  from  an  eruption  on  the  ^ 
npper  surface  of  the  eye-wattle.     If  anything,  the  hens  were.! 
superior  to  the  cocks,  the  first,  a  Black,  having  style  of  beak  and  I 
eye-wattle  such  as  would  gladden  the  heart  of  any  connoisseur 
d!  this  variety.    The  secoad  was  also  a  Black  of  great  merit, 
and  the  third  a  capital  Dun  which  we  have  seen  in  worse  order  . 
than  at  present,    router  cocks  were — a  showy  Blue  first,  second 
being  also  Blue,  and  third  Black,  and  we  recognised  some  recent 
winners  that  were  not  at  all  fit  for  the  show  pen.    In  hens 
BlackB  were  second  and  third,  while  the  first  was  a  Blue,  the 
whole  of  good  style,  colour,  and  marking,  in  the  latter  point 
otably  the  second-prize  hen.    Tumblers  were  a  mixed  class, 
and  the  first  prize  went  to  a  neat  smaU  Almond  cock  of  good 
carriage,  but  not  so  good  in  head  and  beak  as  the  third,  which 
some  thought  should  have  been  first,  the  second  award  falling 
to  a  good  Ked  Mottle  Long-faced,  an  award  with  which  some 
differed,  but  which,  in  our  opinion,  was  just  in  a  mixed  class. 
There  were  some  good  Jacobms,  but  the  class  was  not  equal  to 
•some   we   have   seen   of  late.     The   Nuns   were   very   good. 
Trumpeters  were  mostly  of  the  Mottle  and  Splashed  Foreign 
variety,  but  we  hope,  and  have  reason  to  think,  the  mania  for 
these  is  dying  out,  and  that  ere  long  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the 
grand  old  fashion  of  foot-feathering  combined  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  rose^  if  the  whole  cannot  be  obtained.    Turbits— Bed 
and  Yellow  spike-crowned  won  first  and  second,  third  being  a 
good  Blue  in  all  except  that  he  was  f  oul-thighed.    Fantails  were 
a  erand collection,  and  the  winners  small  and  stylish;  Dragoons 
fair,  but  Antwerps  poor.     The  Variety  class  contained  many 
handsome  specimens  of  the  foreign  varieties,  and  some  extra 
prizes  were  awarded. 

Babbits. — Of  these  two  grand  Fawn  bucks  stood  first  and  second 
in  their  class,  the  first  measuring22i  inches  by  6  inches  in  ears,  the 
second  22  by  5.  Does  were  also  good,  the  first  a  Fawn  of  srand 
points,  measuring  22i  by  6 inches;  second  a  TortoisesheU,  21  i 


hy  6i,  while  the  third  of  the  same  colour  was  22^  by  4|.  Angoras 
were  a  pretty  good  lot,  the  first  being  a  large  fine-woolled  Babbit, 
the  rest  somewhat  smaller,  but  still  of  fair  quality.  Himalayans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  winners,  were  only  poor,  but  the 
former  were  neat  specimens.  Silver-Greys  were  very  good^  as 
regards  the  winners,  but  with  these  exceptions  we  saw  nothing 
worthy  of  notice,  tiie  famous  No.  15  of  Leeds  Ornithological 
note  being  a^^  left  out  in  the  cold.  The  first  in  Dutch  was  a 
grand  TortoisesheU  buck,  the  only  fault  being  that  he  is  too 
large ;  second  a  good  Black-and-white  in  the  moult ;  and  third 
a  good  TortoisesheU.  There  were  some  very  large  Babbits  in 
the  Variety  class,  but  the  awards  were  made  to  sm&Uer  s^ieci- 
mens  of  Belgian  Hare  of  good  quality  of  coat.  We  noticed 
some  rough  liandUng  of  the  Babbits  by  lookers-on  after  the 
awards  were  made,  and  we  think  this  cannot  be  too  soon  put  an 
end  to,  otherwise  exhibitors  wiU  not  venture  their  valuable 
specimens  out  of  their  sight.  The  awards  seemed  to  give 
general  satisfaction. 

DoRKiMOB.— Coefc.— 1,  W.  Horfltt,  Goole.  I.  B.  W.  BioliardBon,  BereclMr- 
8,  J.  White,  Warlaby,  Northallerton,  he,  J.  Walker,  Rochdale.  Hen,—!,  '• 
walker.   1,  W.  Whitehead.    8.  B.  W.  Blohardson.   he,  W.  Morfltt. 

Spawxsh.— Cock.— 1  and  Cap.  R.  Newbitt,  Bpworth.  8,  H.  Beldon,  Ooltstook. 
Bingley.  8,  J.  Powell,  Bradford.  k«.  J.Leemin^.  Brooghton;  Forneaeft  SndaU* 
RairtenBtail.  e,  8.  W.  Hallam,  Whitirlok.  Leioester.  Hen.— I  and  9,  J.  Threah, 
Bradford.   8,  J.  Leeming.    he.  J.  Leemins ;  Faraeas  ft  Sadall.   e,  R.  Ne-nrtdtt. 

Cochins  (Cinnamon  or  Baif).—Coek.--l,  W.  H.  Crabtree,  Lerenabnlme.  % 
D.  &  J.  Ibeston.  Whitby.  8.  Q.  PalfreTman.  Jan.,  Sheffield.  ^9,  B.  P.  PeroiraL 
Northenden.  Hm.— 1.  H.  0.  ft  W.  J.  Mason,  Biratal.  1,  W.  H.  Crabiree.  8,H. 
Yardley,  Birmingham. 

Cochins  (Any  other  railety).— Cock.— 1,  W.  H.  Crabtree.  8,  W.  Whitwoith, 
Jan.,  Longatght,  Manchester.  8,  Mrs.  E.  Pryor,  Welwyn,  Herts,  kc.  J.  Walker, 
c.  W.  Whitefey.  Sheffield.  H«n.— 1, 0.  W.  Brierley.  8.  H.  Beldon.  S,W.  Whit- 
worth,  Jan.    AC,  Mrs.  B.  Pryor.  ^ 

Bbahxas  (Dark  or  Light).— Cock.— I  and  Cap,  W.  Whlteley.  8.  Mrs.  F.  AjasdaD, 
St.  Helen's.  8.  R.  J.  PeroivaL  he,  W.  H.  Crabtree;  J.  T.  Smith.  Sheffield;  C. 
M.  Waite :  B.  J.  PeroivaL  e.  Wells  ft  Taylor,  Winterton.  Hen.— I  and  8.  Mra. 
F.  Anadelt  8,  W.  H.  Crabtree.  he,  W.  H.  Crabtree :  R.  PerciTal;  W.  Wbitel^y. 
e,  J. T.  Smltti,  Sheffield:  Dr.  J.  Holmes,  Chesterfield. 

Oami  (Black  Red).— Cock. -1,  A.  Aokroyd.  8,  J.  B.Hevworth.  8,  J.  UasoB, 
Worcester.    Hen.— 1.  J.  B.  Hepworth.   8,W.  Roe.   8,  J.  Mason. 

Gaiib  (Brown  Bed).— Cock.— 1,  C.  W.  Brierley.  8  and  8,  Sales  ft  BenUay, 
Crowle.  kc,  H.  E.  Martin,  c,  J.  W.  Thornton.  12cn.—l  and  Gap,  C.  W.  Brierley- 
8.  H.  Bleanland.  Bradford.  8,  Sales  ft  Benttey.  he,  H.  Batler,  Bradford,  e,  W. 
Perrin ;  H.  E.  Martin ;  S.  W.  Sheard ;  J.  F.  Walfon«  Thomolifre. 

Oamb  (Dackwing.  or  other  Grey  or  Blnek^Coek.- 1,  J.  Mason.  8.  Sales  wmA 
Bentley.  8,  H.  B.  Martin,  he,  H.  C.  ft  W.  J.  Mason :  J.  W.  Thornton  :W. 
Bleasby,  CcDwle.  Hen.— 1.  Sales  ft  Bentley.  8,  J.  W.  Thornton.  8,J.A.ftK.H. 
Staveley.  Driffield.  _        ^ 

Gaxi  (White.  Pile,  or  any  other  rariety).— Cock.— 1,  H.  O.  ft  W.  J.  Maaon. 
8 and  8,  B.  Walker.  Hen.—!,  J,  F.  Walton.  8,  H.  C.  ft  W.  J.Mason.  S,  R. 
Walker.  ..       ^  «    , 

Hakbubohs  (Gold  or  81lT6r>BpaagIed).— Cock.— 1.  H.  Beldon.  8  sada^  J. 
Robinson,  Garstang.  Hen.— 1  and  8,  J.  Bobinson.  8,  H.  Beldon.  ke,  A.  SmlUu 
Halifiu ;  W.  O.  Waters,  Elsham ;  S.  W.  Hallam.  .„   ^ 

FasHCH  (4ny  rariety).- Cock.— 1,  J.  Robinson.  8,  E.  Walton.  8,  W.  H. 
Crabtree.  he,  tin.  B.  Frank,  e,  Mrs.  Cross.  Hen.—1.  B.  Maldon.  %  W,  Hm 
Crabtree.   8.  Mrs.  Cross,    he,  B.  H.  Ashton.    c,  E.  Walton. 

Amr  OTHBB  DiSTiNOT  YABiBTr.— Cock.- 1.  H.  Beldon.  8.  J.  Robinson  8,  A. 
and  W.  H  Silvester,  c,  Mrs.  B.  Frank ;  J.  F.  Walton.  Hen,—\^_B.  Beldon. 
8,  A.  ft  W.  H.  Silvester.   8.J.  NewalL    kc,  Mrs.  B.  Frank,    e.  J.  F.  Walton. 

Qamm  Bantams  (Black  Bed).— Cock.— 1.  W.  F.  Entwiale.  Weatfleld, Bradford. 
8.  W.  F.  Addie.  Preston.  8,  R.  Newbitt.  he,  W.  B.  Brook,  Feamelifre ;  J.  Ferrr, 
Oowpen ;  W.  F.  Addie ;  R.  Olaiby,  Crowle ;  F.  Steel,  flen.— 1.  Mra.  R.  Newbitt* 
Epworth.  8,  W.  F.  Entwiale;  W.  F.  Addy.  kc,  W.  F.  Entwisle;  J.  P.  Croaa- 
land.   c,  F.  Steel.  ..  _  .. 

Qavb  Bantams  (Any  other  variety).- Cock.— 1,  Mrs.  B.  Newbitt  8.  E.  Walton. 
8,  R  Frew.  Kirkcaldy,  he.  B.  Newbitt;  R.  J.  Hartley.  Altdnoham.  Hen.-— 
1  and  8.  W.  F.  Entwisle.  8,  R.  J.  Hartley,  he.  Miss  R.  Frew,  8L  ClairtowBi, 
Eirkoaldv;  W.F.  Addie.  ^  „ 

Bantams  (Any  variety  not  Game).— Cock.— 1.  W.  Moore,  Keigh1«7»  ^  B.  H. 
Ashton.  8.  H.  B.  Smith.  Bronghton.  he.  Master  A.  Frew,  St.  Clairt^wn.  Ktck- 
ealdy :  R.  H.  Ashfton ;  T.  Cropper.  Baonp.  c,  O.  Palfreyman,  Jaa. ;  J.  Walla ; 
W.  Richardson,  York.  Hen.— 1,  Miss  J.  M.  Frew.  8.  B.  H.  Aahton.  8,  H.  B. 
Smith,    he.  Miss  R.  C.  Frew,  Kirkoaldy.   c,  W.  Comer,  Whitby. 

DUCKS  (Aylesbury  or  Roaan).- 1,  T.  P.  Carver.  8  aad  8,  J.  Walker,  kc,  T. 
Halmfihaw,  Earlsheaton. 

DuoKs  ( iny  other  variety).—!.  8,  and  he.  H.  B .  Smith.   8.  J.  Walker. 

Obbbb.— 1,  J.  Walker.   8.  J.  B.  Hepworth.   8,  No  oompetition. 

OiBS.- 1,  Mrs.  Moor.   8,  H.  S.  Stott.   8.  J.  Parkin,  Woodhoase. 

Skllino  Class.- 1,  C.  aravil,Jan..  Thome.  8,  Mrs.  F.  AnadeU.  8,  Furuees 
and  Hndall.  ke,  J.  Powell:  W.  Perrin:  Mrs.  Croas:  Qe.  Holmes.  Driffield;  K. 
WUiiams.   e,  J.  Walker;  J.  Mills.  Middle  Healey.   Diaqoalifiad.  T.  Cropper. 

PiaSGNS. 

Cabbibb.— Cock.— 1,  H.  Tardley.  Birmingham.  8,  E.  Homer,  Harewood* 
Leeds.  8,  P.  R.  Spencer,  Hereford,  he,  J.  £.  Crofts ;  B.  Homer.  Hen.— I,  H. 
Yardley.   8  and  8,  £.  Homer. 

PouTSB.— Cock.— 1.  J.  Hairsine,  Hall.  8,  E.  Homer.  8,  J.  E.  Grofta.  he,  H« 
Beldon.  c,  H.  Yardley.  Hen.— 1,  E.  Homer.  8,  J.  Hairsine.  8,  J.  £.  Crofts. 
he.  H.  Yardley.  ^  ^  „,. 

Tumblbb.- Cock  or  Hen.— 1  and  8,  H.  Yardley.  8  and  kc,  A.  ft  W.  H.  Sf  Irester, 
Sheffield.  .    _ 

Jacobin.— Cock  or  Hen  —I,  J.  B.  Crofts.  8.  A.  A.  Vender  Meeraoh,  Tootlaff. 
8,  R.  W.  Richardson,    he,  H.  Beldon :  A.  A.  Yander  Meersch. 

Nun.— Cock  or  Hen.—i,  R.  W.  Richardson.  8  and  8,  Rev.  A.  Brooke.  he«  J. 
Bamshaw.  _  .  « 

Tbumpbtbb.— Cock  or  Hen.— I,  W.  Harvey.  8,  A.  A.  Yander  Meeraoh.  I;  S. 
Homer,    he,  H.  Yardley ;  W.  Harv(>y. 

Tubbit.— Cock  or  Hen.— I  and  8.  J.  B.  Crofts.  8,  H.  Yardley.  kc,  A.  ft  W.  B. 
Silvester;  R.  £.  Horsfall,  Grassendaie,  Liverpool;  B.  Homer;  U.  O.  Foela^ 
Bradford. 

Fantail  —Coeh  or  Hen  —1,  J.  Walker,  Newark.  8,  J.  F.  Loversidge,  Newuk. 
8,  E.  Homer,    he,  H.  Yardley ;  G.  Paokham ;  W.  H.  TomUnson. 

Babb.- Cock  or  Hen,— 1,  W.  Harvey.  8,  B.  Homer.  8,  R.  P.  Spencer,  he,  J. 
Thresh. 

DBAOOON.—Cock  or  Hen.— 1,  A.  Smith.  8,H.Yariley.  8,B.WoodB.  k^B.W« 
Biohardson ;  W.  Harvey ;  G.  Paokhsm. 

Antwbbp— Cock  or  Hen.— I,  E.  Homer.   8,  W.  Land.   8,  J.  Cleveland,  Ji 
he,  J.  WaUs,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham. 

Maopib.— Cock  or  Hen.—k,  H.  Beidon.   8,  E.  Homer.  8,  A.  A.  Yander  M« 
he,  K.  Homer;  J.  Walls. 

ANY  oTHBH  Vabibtt.— Cock  oT  Hen.—l,  B.  W.  Richardson.  8,  W.  Harvey; 
C.  Dennison.   8,  H.  Beldon ;  J.  £.  Crofts,    he,  M.  Ord ;  J.  B.  Orofta. 

Ant  Ubkbd.— Cock  or  Hen.— 1,  W.  Harvey.   8,  G.  Paokham.   8,  B.  A. 

BABBITS. 
Lop-XABSD.— Buck  (All  properties).--!.  F.  Banks,  Dooghty  Siraet, 
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—  AkUuD.  SliaMflld.    I.  J.  IttIds,  filmakl 

""Sjani'^Bjelt  or  Dm.-I  Hd  1,  H.  SwtCmu.  Fuirnrd.  York.  ■,  J.  Hillu. 
aaddenflgll. 

BibTim-buir.— Buck  sr'HiH.— I  mud  1.  It.  H.  blow,  Vakiflild.    1,  A.  HadUB, 
Ball,    he,  J.  H.  Bcud,  Birton-on-IliilBbBr. 
DuTcB-— Btaffc  0r  i>(i«.— 1,  F.  SftbbAffe,  HortbKEDptoD.   1  uid  to.  J.  IrrLof. 

Alir  dthmDiithict  V.imTT.-BMlf  or  Dpi.-l  Mirl  !,  T.  B.  Dowi,  I.  J. 
Hillu.    to,J,  Minlind.  Qonl*. 

Siuixo  CLi...-BKt  or  i>M.-l,  E.  W.  Miion.     S,  J.  E.  Croft.. 

Hr.  Edwftrd  Hswitt,  of  BirmiDf(b>m,  nu  the  Jadfte  for 
poultry;  Mr,  Cuiuui,  ol  Bradford,  tot  Figeona;  and  Mr.  Fletcher, 
of  Hull,  for  Babbits. 

TREATMENT  OF  POULTRY  AT  SHOWS. 

At  Thome  Show  I  vw  Bnrpiiaed  to  aet  ap-giowii  men  take 
their  valking-Kticka  and  poke  the  aides  of  the  poaltr;  in  peai. 
I  remonstrated  with  one  ia  paitionlar,  and  he  became  very 
•bniiTe,  1  think  that  at  all  oni  ahoWB  people  ought  to  givs-np 
their  sticks  as  wfasn  going  (o  any  other  ezfiibition,  on  paying  a 
balfpeoDy  or  Id,  lor  each.  As  resardi  the  Thome  Show,  I  oon- 
aider  the  management  to  have  been  vary  good,  the  specimeas 
were  well  cared  for,  and  ths  birds,  Ac,  all  cleared  OS  in  due 
eouTBfl.  I  also  noticed  some  very  congh  management  at  the 
atation.  There  were  several  peosleft  nntil  late  in  the  station 
for  the  East  BidlDg  district  waiting  tor  the  train,  and  left  at  the 
oatside  oi  the  opposite  platform  nntil  the  train  waa  in  sight — in 
fact,  within  afew  hundred  yards,  and  they  had  to  be  thrown  any- 
way ;  some  hamurs  containing  heavy  fowls,  some  Babbita,  and 
Tigeons.  I  atteaaed  to  my  towla  myBelf,  haviLg  Buffered  pro- 
viooily  from  ench  ill-manseemeDt.  Then  the  Secretary  is  cadled 
to  task  for  something  that  be  knows  notliing  of.  All  fowls  want 
carrying  carefully,  particularly  when  theis  is  a  cock  and  hen,  as 
they  bruise  each  other .  I  saw  plenty  of  hampers  lying  on  their 
flat  instead  of  being  in  their  npright  position. — W.  U. 

THE  BOYAL  COUNTIES    (HANTS    AND   BERKS) 
POULTRY  SHOW. 


thjok  sickles,  and  wanting  in  atyle.  Fen  166  was  second.  Here, 
again,  our  opinioD  was  confirmed  by  the  owner ;  this  pen  waa 
entered  at  £1  lOi.,  while  the  same  owner  entered  the  pen  we 
have  referred  to  ss  deserving  the  first  prize  at  £25.  The  olaiM 
for  Any  variety  of  Bantams  waa  moderately  good. 

The  French  fowls  were  good,  and  here  we  should  have  liked 
to  have  seen  pan  170  in  the  prize  list. 

The  Any  variety  cIbsh  waa  an  interesting  one,  a  grand  pen  of 
Malays  being  first,  some  Black  Eamburgha  in  lonnd  ooodition 
BBCOnd.  and  some  pretty  Silkies  third. 

Duck!,  Gsete,  and  Turkeys  were  small  in  number,  and  with 
two  or  three  eicepttcns  were  of  only  average  merit. 

The  FiQEON  prizes  weio  not  of  great  value,  and  the  entries 
were  conseqnently  small.  In  Carriers  two  peos  of  Blacks  were 
first  and  aecond,  bat  wa  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  their 
positions  transposed.  We  thought  the  second-priza  pan  a  trifis 
better  in  the  eye,  and  superior  id  colour  to  tha  first.  Both  the 
oooki  were  down-beakaa.  Tumblers,  only  two  pens  competed. 
Fantails  obtained  five  entries,  every  pen  good:  a  rather  on- 
common  pair  of  Bines  winning.  Homing  biiOl  appeared  in 
great  force. 

BAXErrs.— Three  classes  for  these  completed  a  ven  suacessf  nl 
exhibition,  which  appeared  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  who 
patronised  it. 


Thk  above  Show  was  held  this  year  at  Beading,  and 


d opened 
iged  in  a 


genei 
Mr- J 


■pacioos  tent,  whioh  was  well  ventilated,  and  affoijed  ample    \ 
•oecmmodation  tor  the  large  number  of  fashionable  visitors. 

DorMttgt.—lB  theOolonred  Hr.  Boraell  matched  his  Ant  and 
■ecDQd-ptlze  Bath  and  West  of  England  cocks  with  two  good 
hens,  and  repeated  his  Bath  and  West  of  England  victory.  We 
think  pen  B  ahoold  have  superseded  pen  4  for  the  third  prise. 
In  tha  class  for  Silver-Oreys  and  WluCes  Mr.  Cresawell's  wetl- 
known  pan  of  Whit«s,  although  a  litQa  oat  of  condition,  secored 
the  first  prize. 

The  Cochin!  were  a  vary  moderate  class.  A  pen  of  Bnfls  not 
very  grand  were  first,  a  beautifol  pen  of  Whitaa  seoond,  and  a 
pen  of  Partridge  third.  Fen  36,  a  pair  of  Buffs,  we  thought 
deserved  notice ;  in  many  respects  we  considered  it  eqoal  to  Oie 
winners. 

Canu.— In  the  Bads  the  Bnt  prize  went  to  a  ptdr  of  Blacks, 
neat,  bnt  not  in  style  equal  to  pen  46,  which  wa  shonld  have 
liked  to  have  seen  in  the  prize  list.  The  class  torAnyotiier 
variety  ol  Qams  contained  a  lew  lair  specimens,  and  iSx. 
Uatthews  waa  deservedly  first. 

Folith — In  the  G-olden  olaas  only  three  pens  competed,  a  very 
anperiot  pair  winning.    Silvers  were  good,  but  we  liked  pt     " 
B.C.,  better  than  either  the  first  or  saoond-priza  pens.    Thi 
bere  was  beautifully  marked,  and  had  aflnecrest.    Our  opinion, 

WB  think,  will  be  confirmed  by  the  owner,  as  we  found  the  e 

entered  at  twenty  guineas,  iniile  the  flnt-prize  pen  was  i: 
in  the  catalogue  at  £2  2t. 

f^anish.— Here  Uie  birds  were  shown  in  better  condition  t 
we  expectod  to  sea  them  at  this  period,  and  we  thought  the  cUss 
lenerally  better  than  the  Spanish  we  saw  at  Bristol  last  wr*'- 
Ur-  Jones's  birds  excepted.    The  awards  were  satisfactory. 

The  Sambarghi  were  not  largely  supported,  and  the  birds 
were  poor  in  quality. 

BroAiTMu.— Tha  Llgbts  oune  first.  Most  of  the  hirds  .  . 
out  of  condition,  ana  many  of  the  best  very  yellow,  the  flrst- 
prije  cock  notably  bo.  The  hen  in  this  pen  waa  also  wanting 
an  both  markings  and  leg  leathers ;  pen  114,  n.c,  and  113,  h.c, 
we  thoaght  better.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mm. 
Holmes.  This  lady  entered  two  pens,  one  at  £15,  unnoticed, 
and  the  other  at  £3,  whioh  obtained  the  teccnd  prize.  We 
agreed  with  the  owner,  and  thought  the  unnotdoed  pen  the 
better.  In  the  Darks  the  awards  were  a  great  mistake.  Pen  141 
must  have  escaped  the  Judge's  attention,  as  both  cock  and  hen 
were  superior  in  every  essential  to  any  other  birdi  in  the  class. 

Bantams  (Oame). — Here  again  we  differ  from  the  Judge  ;  we 
should  have  placed  pen  155,  H.c,  first.  The  cock  in  this  pen 
was  equal  in  colour  to  the  nrat  pen.  and  in  every  other  point 
'l>etter.    The  first-prize  cock  wm  very  long  in  tlie  wing,  with 


'J^ 


Ciaaisss.— l,B.Yard]eT,BLrmiii£liam.  fl,  H.  H.  Hajnaid,  H^mewood,  Ejda, 

FillIin.l^T,'H.rirdIe™'l,MlMV.MOwart.  li,  H.  imarnard.  t,  O. 
TaDHFsnaa.-l,  C.  Narn)»,  Wiilaiflsld.  Ipuriah.   I  aad  e,  A.  A.  Taadat 

H^MiHO Fia^Hi.— 1, orPar^. Fajibam.  >,J. A)liBTT,jQii,RwdlBK.  »,J. 
fl.  Barker,  Neinown.  Baadlsg.  I.  O.  CotlOD.  PncnlnsdaLe.  BvkL  kc.  O. 
::oilDii;  J.Alborr.lim.i  J.  W.  Bacliar.   cJ.  slifleld,  Eudisc ;  a,a.  BnUar, 

iim.  kc, H. M.  Uarnard;  S.yi'.  Jamea, Harator'd ;  P. B.  Bpenoer,  HenCord; 
T.  Dawaon,  BlDofb. 

BABBITS. 
IdHOBST  EuB.-l,  f.  Baahi.  Saniblr  Btnat,  Loadim.   >,  Q.  A.  Blddla, 

FosBioii.— L  MUi  R. Cainao.  WDbsMin-WTe,  HcHlaid  (9UTepOr*Tj.  LB. 
MminaT.Faiiihaiii  (Balllan  Hars).  kc,  W.  V.  Barria  ( Pniiota  OnT) ;  T/W. 
Luna,  [%^am  (CUnaUJisI ;  W.  Balmon.  luL,  BaadUf  [OhIiiclilUa).    e,  1. 

V^TT.—'rolnSiida  alt  i»laU.— 1,P.  War»n,B(nthainpt(ni.  1,F.  Basks 


RUGBY  PIGEON,  CAGE  BIRD,  AND  BABBIT 
SHOW. 

This  waa  a  Ciat  attempt,  and  eonsiderlng  the  limited  amoont 
oflared  in  prises,  and  that  Uie  day  of  eihibition  was  a  Monday, 
the  result  was  such  that  we  have  no  heiitatian  in  recommending 
the  Committee  to  risk  a  more  extensive  prize  list.  Three  small 
rooms  ol  the  "Workman's  Best"  (a  Idud  of  dub-hoase  or 
library),  were  used  respeotively  (or  the  Pigeons,  Babbita,  and 
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Cage  Birda.    Tbe  amnminente  were  good,  end  the  decoxafcieiMi 
with  foli^ige  profuse  prodnoing  a  good  effect. 

In  PioBOMS,  for  which  Mr.  Yardle^'s  pens  were  aeed,  Mr. 
Yaxdley  won  ue  lion's  share  of  the  prizes  as  well  as  the  cup  for 
tbe  best  pen  in  the  Show,  with  his  exquisite  littte  Almond  cock. 
A  few  pens  were  empty,  but  what  is  worse,  we  are  sorry  to  relate 
that  some  birds  were  in  sach  miserable  condition  as  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  the  show  pen,  and  we  would  advise  Mr.  Spencer  to  give 
them  the  rest  and  attention  they  require,  otherwise  that  gentle- 
man will  come  to  see  the  need  when  too  late,  and  some  Tuuable 
birds  will  be  lost  to  the  fancy.  In  Carriers,  a  Long-faced  Black 
was  first,  with  a  Dun  nestling  second,  and  an  adult  Dun  third, 
many  of  the  others  being  either  wanting  in  eye-wattle  or  too 
much  crowded  in  face.  Antwerps  came  next,  a  Short-faced 
Silver  Dun  of  the  right  stamp  was  first;  a  medium-faced  Blue 
of  good  style,  &o..  showing  capital  flying  points,  second;  while 
the  rest  were  all  p^ood  in  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the 
variety.  For  Turbits  there  was  an  extra  pri2e  in  the  shape  of  a 
drinking  fountain,  and  this  was  easily  won  with  a  very  pretty 
Bed,  shown  by  a  local  breeder ;  second  a  good  Yellow  ;  and  a 
Blue  very  highly  commended.  In  Barbs,  a  capital  broad-skulled 
Yellow  cock  was  first,  with  a  Black  of  high  quality  second.  In 
FantaUs  the  winners  were  White  of  grand  quality,  some  young 
birds  being  also  noticed.  The  first  was  rather  large,  but  capital 
in  style  and  carriage.  Of  Jacobins  only  one  was  good,  and  that 
a  Bed ;  while  in  Dragoons  were  some  high-class  birds,  the  first 
being  a  Blue,  and  the  second  one  of  the  best  Whites  we  have 
seen  of  late.  In  the  Selling  class  Bed  Barbs  were  first,  with 
White  Pouters  second,  a  neat  pair  of  Black  Magpies  being  highly 
commended. 

For  Canisies  there  was  but  one  class  with  thirteen  entries, 
but  among  them  were  some  of  the  best  birds  of  the  season,  and 
first  wa9  placed  a  blazing  variegated  beauty  of  the  Derby  type; 
second  a  capital  Jonque  Cinnamon  in  ni9  natural  plumage. 
Third  came  a  neat  four-pointed,  even-marked  Mealy  Norwich ; 
there  was  also  one  very  highly  commended,  which,  however, 
though  better  in  the  eye  marks,  lost  much  on  the  wings.  Some 
very  good  Mealy  CinnamonB  were  also  noticed.  Only  one  Mule 
was  shown,  but  this  was  a  really  good  four-pointed  oird  of  the 
Goldfinch  cross,  and  in  splendia  order.  In  the  next  class  were 
only  two  birds,  a  Bullfinch  and  a  Gh)ldfinch,  but  we  seldom  see 
the  former  variety  shown  in  such  bloom.  Farrote  were  few  but 
good. 

Babbits. — ^A  silver  oup  was  offered  for  these,  and  was  won  by  a 
perfect  Angora,  an  awaitl  which  for  once  we  are  glad  to  see  ap- 
preciated, for  often  have  we  heard  the  contrary  when  the  IiO]»s 
have  been  left  out ;  yet  we  think,  when  a  common-sense  view  is 
taken,  it  will  be  seen  that  where  the  cups  are  for  (general  com- 
petition it  is  bift  reasonable  to  give  the  other  varieties  their  due 
where  the  quality  is  really  good  for  the  class.  It  is  but  fair, 
however,  to  say  that  some  pens  were  empty,  and  notably 
those  of  Mr.  Banks  in  Lops,  and  Mr.  Hudson  in  Silver-Greys. 
In  Lops  there  were  but  four  Babbits  of  any  note,  although 
thirteen  were  entered.     The  first  was  a  grand  old  Tortoise- 


shell  buck  of  extraordinary  quality  of  head,  eye,  and  colour. 

nearly  so  good  in  condition^  head,  and  eye, 
was  a  Fawn-and-white,  21  by  41  inches.    Third,  a  doe,  Fawn- 


The  second,  not 


and  white,  20  by  4^  inchetf ;  and  the  highly  commended  19  by 
4  inches,  a  Black-and-white.  The  entries  were  good  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  classes,  but  only  two  Silver-Greys  of  any  note  were 
in  the  pens  when  the  awards  were  made,  but  these  were  of  the 
right  snade  of  colour.  Himalayans,  except  the  two  winners, 
were  bad>  the  winners  even,  although  good  in  head  properties, 
were  very  mousy  in  feel.  Angoras  were  good,  the  winners  fine 
and  silky  in  down,  and  well-filled  in  face  and  neck ;  but  some 
were  rather  small,  and  one  of  the  best  was  left  out  on  account 
>of  a  bare  patoh  on  the  stem,  which  would  be  all  the  better  of  a 
slight  application  of  a  wei^  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  some 
other  antiseptic.  Of  Dutoh  there  was  a  large  and  fine  exhi- 
bition, although  there  was  not  one  perfect  Babbit,  but,  perhaps, 
as  perfect  as  can  be  had.  First  came  a  Tortoiseshell,  perfect 
except  in  size ;  equal  first  a  Blue-and-whito  doe,  faulty  only  in 
a  few  white  hairs  on  the  rump,  very  small  and  neat;  while  the 
second  prizes  went  to  good  Black-and  whites. 

The  Committee  in  a  most  generous  manner  allowed  several 
extra  prizes,  and  the  feeding  and  general  care  were  such  that 
exhibitors  need  have  no  fear  in  entrusting  their  pets  in  their 
hands. 

CkJtiinit.—Coek  or  Hen.— I  and  8,  H.  Tardley,  Binnlnshain.  %  A.  Bentlejr, 
Bickmansworth.  vh«,  W.  Notta^e,  Northampton.  ^,  J.  T.  Hineka,  Homber- 
stono,  Leicester;  J.  Palmer,  Kenilworth ;  P.  K.  Spencer,  Hereford. 

PouTKR.— Co«fc  or  Hen.—l ,  W.  Notta ge,  2  and  vhe,  L.  Watkin,  Northampton. 
8,  P.  R.  Spencer,    he,  H.  Yardley.   «.  J.  Palmer. 

AwTWBBP.— Cock  or  Hen.— 1,  H.  Yardley.  9,  A.  Carmthera,  Lnton.  he,  H. 
YaTdley :  A.  Bentley  (8) :  A.  Carmthera;  W.  Bates,  Rugby  (2).  e,  O.  England, 
RoRby ;  W.  Engand.  Rugby. 

TiMBLBR.— Cocfc  or  Hen  —Cup,  1 ,  and  3,  H.  Yardley. 

TcHBiT.— Coefc  or  H«n.— Fountain,  1,  and  he,  W.  Danieli,  Ragby.  I  and  vhe, 
H.  Yardley. 

Pakb  -Coek  or  Hen.— 1  and  9,  H.  Tardley.  rhc.P.  R.  Spencer,  he,  J.  E. 
Ale  )tt.  Rugby. 

Famtail.— Cock  or  Hen  —1.  W.  H.  Tomlinaon,  Newark.  9,  J.  P.  Lorenidge, 
Navarir.    he,  i.  F.  Loreraidge ;  H.  Yardley ;  A.  Smith.  Rugby. 

Jaoobui.— Cock  or  Hefb—l  and  9,  H.  Yitfdley. 


J^^W!^:^®**  ^  5*»S-*.»»*  *«•  ^-  Smith,  Uverpool.    9,  A.  Bnttiy, 
vh0, H. Yardley (9).    o. T.Woods.  -.  —  «««i>y, 

Sbllxno  Culm.— Any  vaHeiy.—l,  H.  Yardley.  9,  W.  NotUge.  vhe,  R.  W«kh 
Letmlnf^n  (Black  (farriers),  he,  J.  T.  Hinoks  (MagpiMTw;  B^^  (gS 
chequer  Homing  Antwerps). 

CAGE  BIRD& 

Canabt.— ^ny  varUtM,—!  and  9,  J.  Adams,  Cormtrj  (Norwich  and  Ciuiaaoe 
ooiM.  8,  W.  Smith,  Birmingham  (Norwich  cook),  vhe,  J.  Adama  (Chwaiaeii 
and  Norwich  eocka);  W.  Smith  (Norwich  cock),  he,  Miaa  LancaaUr,  Raato 
(Created) ;  J.  Adama  (Norwich  cock) ;  B.  Whale,  Rugby;  W.  Smith  (QbmMnaa 
cook),    c,  W.  Smith  (Norwich  cock).  .    -•  *»  ,«™««« 

MciA.— 1,  J.  Adams. 

GoLDriifoH,  BuLuriwoH,  on  Lxniist.— 1,  Master  J.  Bnehsaan,  BnAy  (Bd. 
finch).    9,  W.  F.  Wood.  Bugby  (Goldfinch). 

BuTxsH  BntD.— ^ny  other  variety,—!.  Miss  Lancaster  (Brown  Owl).  9,  Masts 
E.  Bromwioh,  Wolston  (Dore). 

PijmoT.— ^ny  variety.—!,  Mrs.  Salmon,  sen.,  Bngby  (Oiey).  9;  lOas  A  W. 
Buchanan,  Rugby  (Australian  Cockatoo). 

^    ,  RABBITS. 

Lop-KABBO.— Buck  or  Doe,—!,  A.  Jones,  Wolverhampton.  9  and  vhe,  V. 
Canner.  Leicester,    he,  J.  D.  Roberts,  Cambridge. 

Sxlysb-Orxt.— Bu«k  or  Doe.—!,  J.  T.  Hineks.  9.  A.  W.  Whilehon8e,Noitk> 
ampton.    «^,  J.  Hallaa.  Rndderafleld. 

HuuiuTAii.-Btt«k  or  Doe.—!,  W.  DonUn.  DrilBeld.   9,  J.  Hallas. 

AvQonA.— Buck  or  Doe.— Cup,  1,  and  9,  T.  Gamer,  Kingathorpe,  NorthaD^ 
ton.  Extra  9,  J.  ft  O.  Martin,  Kettering,  vhe.  Master  J.  E.  Leeaun,  Bngby.  c, 
J.  Hallaa. 

Dutch.— Buek  or  Doe.— Equal  1,  H.  E.  Gilbert,  Rugby;  F.  Sabbage, Noitk. 
ampton.  Equal  9,  J.  &  G.  Martin ;  G.  P.  &  B.  Haokett,  Haverstock Bill,  Loodoa. 
vhe.  G.  P.  A  B.  Hackett.  he,  H.  E.  Gilbert;  Mrs.  Paasingham,  Milton,  Cao- 
brtdge;  J.  &0.  Martin. 

Saxxwa  Cx.i8s.— Bii«k  or  Do«d>-l«  —  Canner.   S,  F.  Sabbage. 

Judge  of  Pigeons,  Gage  Birds,  and  Babbits,  Mr.  Hatton, 
Pudsey,  near  Leeds. 


YOBK  GALA— THE  CANABT  SHOW. 

I  DID  not  ezpeot  to  see  either  a  large  Show  or  a  great  diflplay 
of  quality  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  in  neither  respect  wu  I 
^disappointed. .  Few  breeders  oan  afford  to  separate  pain,  and 
'fewer  still  care  to  send  breeding  stock  having  any  pretenuoos 
to  show-form,  to  be  exposed  in  a  tent  for  three  days  and  t«o 
nights,  even  in  the  month  of  June,  which,  in  the  noith,  well 
sustains  the  character  rendering  necessary  the  advice— 


<( 


Till  June's  oat,  oast  xtot  a  oUmt  I " 


There  are,  at  the  same  time,  some  exhibitors  who  keep  a  fev 
standing  dishes  oonstantiy  ready,  whioh  give  sometmng  of 
character  to  a  summer  show;  failing  wMch,  such  ezhibidoitf 
are  not  worth  crossing  the  tluwshold  to  see,  coniisting  in  tiie 
main  of  birds  which  m  their  present  oondition  would  not  be 
noticed  in  any  third-rate  provincial  show  in  the  legitimitB 
season. 

The  fbrst-feaiher  part  of  the  Show  was  the  most  attraotife^ 
affording  some  room  for  speculation  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
in-coming  season ;  and  not  much  of  tlutt  either,  sinee  mitcis 
were  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  names  of  the  ezbibiton, 
with  the  exception  of  the  winners,  whose  names  appeared  oq 
the  cards.  This  system  may  do  well  enough  in  a  show  iriiidi 
is  only  one  of  many  attractions  at  a  gala,  and  whioh  caaoofc 
affect  the  intereste  of  the  fancy  any  fuiiJier  than  the  bonndary 
of  the  tent  enclosing  it ;  but  a  show  without  a  catalogne  is  in- 
complete to  a  degree  that  indicates  it  is  but  a  catch-penny  thiag 
to  minister  to  the  attractions  of  a  dav — an  advertued  oomp^ 
tition  in  whioh  the  competition  ezisto  bat  in  name,  and  iB  oi  00 
little  moment  as  to  merit  not  even  the  record  of  a  penny  brud- 
sheet.  Of  ^e  old  specimens  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  and  it 
is  lookin|[  too  far  into  the  future  to  predict  much  m  the  yoo% 
ones,  which  may  not  f  alfll  the  promise  of  their  youth.  CnBt^ 
Ineeders,  however,  may  care  to  know  that  there  was  00*^ 
among  the  young  division  to  cause  much  alarm,  though  ^^^''j 
in  Dark-crested  Clean-bodied  Norwich  is  sure  to  be  heaid  of 
again  when  moulted,  and  may  make  a  star.  A  few  deoentlj- 
marked  birds  were  also  staged,  but  if  some  of  the  last  year'a  old 
ones  moult  up  well,  they  have  ssyet  nothing  to  fear  nom  any- 
thing which  appeared  at  York. — ^W.  A.  B. 


BKLOtxit.— Clear  TeUow  or  Buff,— I,  ~  Hawsias.   I  and  8,  T.  MiteheK. 

VoswiCB.— Clear  Yellow.—!,  J.  Gleminson.  9,  —  Bezson.  Clear  Bta^-h  «• 
Erans.   2.  MrH.  Qain  &  8on.    8,  —  Bexson.  _        ^,a«j 

tioKmca.— Even-marked  Yellow.—!,—  Barton.  1;  S.  Tomes.  Bwa-aww" 
Buff.—!  and  8,  J.  Adama.   8,  —  Barton.  .  __ ,.  .  ^^ 

YoBX8BiBB.-C<ear  YeUow,—!,  Mrs.  L.  Belk.  9,  W.  Lister.  8,  J.  VHiitahiK' 
Clear -BuiT.-l,  J.  Whitehead.    8.  J.  Garbntt    8,  W.  Hatton.  ,  „,  ,^, 

Yo^UHiBK,-Even^marked  YeUow  or  Buff.—!,  Mra.  S.  Belk.  X  *'  bUTW 
8,  W.  Liater.  ,. 

Akt  %uMXD.—Clear-ereMted  Yellfiiw  or  Bnff.—!,  —  TrlAL   %—  Belk.  - 

NoawioH.— Cre«t«d,  YeUow  or  Buff  with  Qreen,  Grey,  or  Grisakd  CnfU-i*>" 
Cleminaon.    8,  J.  I'alvert.  «  «»  ^t  .wi 

VoHmcn.— Created,  Even^marked  YeUow  or  BvlT.— 1*  J*  Cowe.  8,Baiw«» 
Swainton.    8,  Petty  dc  Uaaa.  .,  .  „        okC 

CmvAVOii.— Jonque.— I,  —  Bexaon.  8,  J.  Adams.  8,  Harwell  ft  Soni.  iw 
—1,  S.  Tomee.    9,  J.  Adama.    8,  —  Bexson.  _       -#.,-— 

Liz4BX>  —OoldenrspanffUd—!,  T.  MitcheU.  9^  J.  Martin.  8,  -  W«w» 
Bilver-fpangled.—l  and  8,  J.  Stevens.    8,  —  Belk.  ,  .  j^mi. 

Goldfinch  Uvhn.— Even-marked  YeUow  or  Buff, —!^  —  BsfnnBJi.  s.rf.AO"^ 
8,  Harland  &  Sons,    Dark.—!,  —  Bexson.    9.  —  boolton.    8.  —  Lialer. 

AwY  Vabisty  of  Canabt.— 1,  Barwell  it  Son.   9,  —  Bexson.   8,  Mra,  »:»^ 

CuLUOTION  OF  EnoLIBH  OK  FORSION  BXBDS,  OR  BoTH,  MOT  UtSSTHAS  iwai.»« 

Spkcixens.— 1,  W.  Lister.    I,  J.  CaWert.    8,  Mrs,  Calvert.  y,.i«-* 

FARROT.-Jny  rari*ty.-l,  iUaa  IurIU.    9,  Mise  MItohelL    8.  Mrs.  Caltan. 
GoLDFwcH.-lfoM«^d.— 1,  — Hawroan    9,  J.  Martin.    8,W.HatU«. 
BnixFiNOH.— 1.  J.  Whitehead.    2.  W.  &  O.  Bumiaton.    8,  Harland  a  SOB. 
LisNKT.-3fottW«rf.-l.  J.  Whitehead.   9,  Harland  &  Son.   8,  E.  Paanon- 
ExTBA  Pbizxs.- Miss  Palmer;  —  Cleasby;  —  Wnad. 
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BIRDS  BBSD  IN  MTi. 
""  VowwicM.—7€lUw.—l  and  %  J.  Dawei.  8,  B.  Johnson.   Buff.—l^  J.  DawM. 
•  —  Barton.    B.  J.  Clemlnann. 

VoKwtcu.—S9«n-marlud  Yellow.— I.  J.  Barton.  % — Banilaton.   8,  J.  Taylor. 
Boen  marked  B^f.—h  Jf.  DawM.   8,  If rt.  0*lTttrt.    8,  —  Boed. 

VoKwuia.—Dark^retted  YeUow  or  Buff.—U  —  Barton.    I,  —  TriAt.    8»  J. 

Calvert. 
llBST  Txixow.— 1,  —  Harland.   8,  Potty  ft  Onsa.  8.  Mrs.  Calvart. 

Nnvr  Bvrr.—U  —  Beid.   8.  Hariand  k  Boa.    8,  Qain  ft  Son. 

NsBT  CnnrrBD.-ltQain  ft  Son.    8,  B,  Smith.   8.  Mrs.  CalTort. 

MnsT  LKAMD  4.— 1,  w.  Bvona.   8,  J.  Martin. 

Caov  or  Six  Gamaubs,  im  VAnnTT.— 1.  J.  Oalrart.   %  B.  Smith. 

jja  Tabutx  or  CAiiAnx.--l«  Barwell  ft  Bon.   %  —  Benson.  8,  Mrs.  S.  Balk. 


BATH  AND  WEST  OP  ENGLAND  SOCIETY'S 

BRISTOL  SHOW. 

No.  9. 

The  Picons  are  ne^er  a  strong  point  at  the  Bath  and  West  of 
Sngiand  Shows — that  is,  the  namberB  are  not  great;  this  year 
iost  under  a  handred  pens.    Also  the  great  breeders,  as  a  role, 
ao  not  send  their  birds ;  nor  the  great  dealers — Mr.  Fulton's  loft 
^as  unrepresented.    It  is  true  Mr.  Yardley  sent  some,  but  they 
were  a  mixed  lot ;  still,  out  of  his  twenty  pens  seven  took  a 
prise.    I  hoped  also  to  see  Mr.  Bishop,  of  Dorchester's  Dragoons, 
specially  his  Silvers,  out ;  he,  too,  did  not  show  any  birds.  Now. 
I  do  not  much  regret  that  there  should  be  shows  where  small 
or  new  fanciers  should  be  able  to  take  prizes — nay,  I  would  say 
that  I  should  positively  like  to  see  a  snow  of  birds  that  never 
had  been  prizetakers,  and  from  fanciers  who  were  new  in  the 
fancy.    Such  a  show  would  be  interesting  (better  than  looking, 
for  instance,  at  the  same  Bunts  over  and  over  again),  and  it 
would  greatly  encourage  beginners,  for  there  is  such  a  (^arm  in 
fleeing  your  name  in  a  prize  list,  at  least  everyone  who  has  ex- 
hibited seems  to  think  so.   I  notice  that  the  varieties  of  Pigeons 
ace  much  less  known,  that  is  by  name,  than  the  varieties  of 
fowls;  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  as  yet  Pigeon  books  have 
lieen  in  the  hands  of  few  except  Pigeon  fanciers.    Books  of 
natural  history,  or  of  birds  only,  give  a  word  about  a  Carrier,  a 
Pouter,  and  a  Fantail,  and  with  them  a  poor  en^praving,  but 
otiier  varieties  are  unknown.    This  will  be  remedied  in  future 
years ;  but  had  the  fancy  been  as  much  in  the  front  as  poultry 
was  brought  by  the  Cochin  mania,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
publication  of  that  handsome  volume  of  Johnson  and  Wingfield's 
in  1853,  then  some  such  book  would  as  long  ago  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  been  laid  on  drawing-room  tables,  and  the  pictures 
looked  at,  and  hence  the  names  of  the  varieties  of  fancy  Pigeons 
wonld  have  been  known.    It  is  amusing  to  listen  to  the  remarks 
of  visitors  (the  ignnrant  jpabUe  f)  «t  a  Pigoon  ahow.    "  What  are 
these  birds  with  something  curious  on  their  beaks  ?"  said  a  lady 
at  Clifton,  pointing  to  the  Carriers.    "  Goodness  I  I  don't  know," 
replied  her  companion.    "  You  may  well  say  curious,  for  they 
cure*  more  curious  than  beautiful."     Another  lady  said  to  the 
gentleman  on  whose  arm  she  leant,  "  What  sort  are  those  ?  " 
pointing  to  tiie  Barbs.    Now,  I  grieve  to  say  there  are  gentle- 
men who  in  the  presence  of  ladies  wish  to  appear  to  know 
everything ;  this  was  one,  for  he  boldly  replied,  "Ah !  those  are 
what  are  called— ah  I  I  believe,  Fantail-TumhUra  /"    I  do  not 
think  that  was  a  wise  man — at  least  he  did  not  know  much 
about  Pigeons. 

Leaving  the  Fantail-Tumblers  I  proceed  to  the  real,  not  imagi- 
nary Pigeons. 

Carrier  cocks  (any  colour). — ^First  a  nice  young  bird  well 
shown,  and  the  Carrier's  best  colour — ^blaok.  Second  a  Dun. 
The  highly  commended  Dun  bird  was  worthy,  and  will  be  better. 
In  this  class  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Weston-super-Mare  carried  off 
the  honours.  Carrier  hens  (any  colour). — First  and  second  both 
Pons,  and  the  first  a  better  bird  than  the  second. 

Pouter  cocks  (any  colour).— I  suppose  Mealies,  Sandies,  Silvers, 
Duns,  Splashes,  Bingheaids,  &o.,  all  admissible,  friend  Huie. 
First,  Blue-pied,  foul-thighed,  but  honestly  shown,  large  but  not 
elegant :  owner,  Bev.  W.  C.  BuUen,  of  Bath.  One  of  the  highly 
commendeds  was  also  Mr.  Bullen's,  hence  he  was  a  successful 
reverend.  Second  a  White.  Pouter  hens.— First  a  Black,  too 
flagged,  but  a  bird  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  to  look  at  than 
any  Pouter  in  the  Show.  Second,  bad  condition,  foul-thighed, 
but  a  large  heavy  bird-^the  largest  in  the  dass ;  Blue,  but  not 
too  good  a  colour. 

Bunts, — Mr.  Tardley's,  as  usual;  only  two  entries;  as  usual, 
also.  Blue  and  Silver,  and  as  usual  good. 

Dragoons  (any  colour)  cook  and  hen.  My  opinion  of  a  Dra- 
goon is  that  it'  should  be  a  light,  airy-looking,  tight-feathered 
bird— "aright  little,  tight  little"  fellow,  with  nothing  heavy 
about  him,  and  as  remote  as  possible  from  its  heavy  uncle  the 
Carrier.  First  a  pair  of  nice  Yellows.  Second  Whites,  one  of 
them  extremely  slender  and  nice-looking — a  thorough  Light 
Dragoon,  neither  Horseman  nor  Carrier.  Highly  commendeds 
were  white  and  brown-barred  Silver.  Every  bird  shown  save 
Mr.  Yardley's  was  West  of  England. 

FantaiU  were  a  good  class.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  Scotch  blood 
present ;  it  is  much  needed  in  our  heavy,  almost  motionless 
English  birds,  some  of  them  no  more  elegant  than  a  Turkey 
cook.    Out  of  the  eight  entries  six  pens  were  noticed. 


TrumpeterB. — ^Poor  Trumpeters !  They  must  blow  their  own 
trumpets,  for  I  will  not. 

Contrastinfr  with  the  Trumpeters  came  a  lot  of  badly  matched 
but  capital  Barhs.  Then  ArchangeUt  now  too  seldom  seen, 
though  they  api>ear  to  be  favourites  with  those  whom  loving 
youths  call  angels.  Turbita  more  numerous  than  excellent. 
TuniblerSf  any  variety. — ^First,  very  good  Ahnonds;  second. 
Blue  Balds.  One  of  them  had  a  good  head  (507),  good-coloured 
blue,  but  too  long  in  face.  Two  other  fair  Yellow  Balds,  and  a 
nice  pair  of  Kites,  which  I  should  have  given  more  than  an 
H.C.  to. 

Next  came  Nuns,  and  OwlSf  and  Jaeohins  ;  all  mixed  up  and 
confused  in  the  catalogue,  the  arranffer  of  the  type  oeing 
possibly  a  G-ood  Templar,  and  one  who  had  had  too  much 
ginger  beer  this  hot  weather!  Nuns,  none  too  good;  Owls, 
ditto ;  Jacobins,  ditto. 

The  FrillbacKS  in  the  Anjr  other  variety  class  were  extremely 
nice,  though  I  suppose  rare  in  England.  I  notice  that  wherever 
shown  they  are  worthy  of  a  note.  Such  were  the  Pigeons,  and 
very  creditable  to  the  West  of  England  fanciers,  who  showed 
about  seventy  out  of  the  ninety-eight  pens.  Save  Mr.  Yardley's 
twenty  almost  all  were  fzom  the  west.  Though  I  could  have 
wished  that  more  Pigeons  had  been  shown,  yet  I  must  say  the 
birds  were  as  a  whole  an  interesting  lot. 

Although  not  connected  with  either  poultry  or  Pigeons,  I 
must  notice  one  thing  new,  at  least  to  me,  in  the  Show,  and 
which,  as  it  attracted  great  crowds,  deserves  a  note.  This  was 
the  competition  for  sheep-shearing,  the  prizes  being  offered  by 
a  local  society.  Imaeine  a  very  long  tent,  one  hard  to  see  down 
from  its  great  length,  and  two  rows  of  shearers  the  whole 
length;  each  man  dressed  in  white,  and  the  sheep  growing 
whiter  each  minute,  as  the  white  underwool  rolls  from  its  back, 
cut  by  the  shearer's  deft  hand.  In  truth  'twas  an  attractive 
sight,  as  the  crowds  all  along  the  open  sides  of  the  tent  testified. 
I  thought  of  Thomson's  description  of  the  sheep-shearing : — 

"  Wbere  ranged  in  lasty  rows 
Tho  Bhepharda  sit*  and  vliet  the  sonndlng  dbears. 
Hoir  meek,  how  patient  the  mild  ereatnre  lies  I 
What  softness  in  his  melaaeholj  laee  I 
What  dnmb  eomplaixking  innooenoe  nppean  t 
Veax  not,  ye  genUe  tribes,  'tis  not  the  Imife 
Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o'er  yon  waved; 
No !  'tis  the  tendo:  swain's  well-guided  diears, 
Who,  having  now  to  pay  his  aminal  eare, 
BoRowed  your  fleeoe,  to  you  a  onmhrons  load, 
WIU  send  you  bounding  to  your  hills  again." 

Literally  in  this  case  to  their  hills,  for  the  shepherds  were 
Mendip  Hill  shepherds ;  the  prizes  were  from  the  Mendip  Hill 
Sheep-shearing  Society ;  and  the  sheep  were  from  the  Mendip 
Hills.    A  pleasanter  sight  I  have  seldom  seen. 

The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show  was  in  every  respect  a 
splendid  success :  110,000  people  entered  the  tumstUes,  and  thn 
money  received  was  nearly  j£9000.  The  only  thing  that  fell 
short  was  food.  There  was  long  waiting  for  refreshment  on  the 
Tuesday,  and,  on  the  shilling  days,  late  in  the  day  nothing  to 
be  had.  This  surely  is  a  great  pity.  People  ^ow  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  have  a  headache  in  audition  to  wearmess  and  hunger. 
Large  quantities  of  refreshments  of  various  kinds  were  provided, 
but  not  sufficient.  Much  money  was  made,  no  doubt,  out  more 
might  have  been  n^ade.  There  was  not  a  fit  staff  of  waiters. 
They  did  what  they  could,  but  they  were  not  numerous  enough ; 
and  the  customers  were  wearied  with  delay  even  on  Tuesday, 
while  on  Friday  food  was  not  to  be  had.  This  was  the  one  blot 
on  a  capital  Show.  Oh  I  Australian  Spiers  Sb  Pond  I  ye  could 
do  it.  Oh !  help  us  poor  English  another  year  with  enough  to 
eat,  sold  to  us  in  fairly  quick,  I  don't  say  double  quick,  time ; 
for  waiting  while  hungry  is  more  than  tedious — 'tis  vexatious.— 

WlLTSmBE  BXCTOB. 


WOOD  PIGEON  AND  DOVECOTE  PIGEON 

PAIRED. 

SiKcx  my  last  letter  I  have  seen  that  of  "  Almoud  Tuiibleb," 
from  whicn  I  infer  that  he  considers  my  first  communication 
unreliable,  either  from  my  untruthfulness  or  want  of  knowledge. 
If  he  does  not  mean  this,  what  does  the  concluding  sentence  of 
his  letter  mean : — "  I  should  like  to  know  whether  these  two 
birds  will  really  breed  together  ?" 

It  would  not  have  been  so  very  remarkable  if  the  two  birds 
had  been  in  confinement.  Such  unions  are  not  uncommon.  We 
find  that  in  ca^  the  Canary  wiU  breed  with  a  Goldfinch,  a 
Linnet,  a  Siskm,  and  even  with  a  Bullfinch,  but  if  the  birds 
were  all  at  liberty  they  would  most  probably  mate  with  their 
own  species ;  and  the  reason  why  I  sent  my  first  letter  on  the 
subject  was  the  remarkable  fact  that  a  wild  and  a  tame  bird  of 
different  species  mated  together.  My  son  sent  the  young  bird, 
taken  from  the  nest  (which  was  in  a  hole  in  the  scar),  to  Mr. 
Frank  BucUand,  who  told  me  he  had  carefully  dissected  it,  but 
found  no  resemblance  to  the  Wood  Pigeon.  What  anatomical 
differences  or  resemblances  be  looked  for  or  expected  I  do  not 
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know,  but  the  plama^  so  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  yoimg 
Bing  Dove,  that  I  expected  he  wonld  go  on  that  tack  and  pro- 
nounce it  a  young  Wood  Pigeon.  If,  then,  my  story  is  to  be 
beueved,  the  fact  remains  that  a  pairing  has  ti^en  place  between 
a  Bin^Dove  and  a  common  dovecote  Pigeon;  and  x  again  ask  the 
question,  Has  such  a  union  (when  the  birds  were  free  to  choose) 
been  previously  noticed  ?— T.  G. 

VAGRANT  PIGEONS. 

A  FEW  weeks  since  I  obtained  a  letter  from  a  Pigeon  fancier 
who  was  in  the  same  difficulty  as  I  find  myself,  that  of  being 
deserted  by  his  Pigeons,  and  which  was  considered  an  unac- 
countable and  unusual  misfortune  by  "Wiltshibb  Rbctob." 
The  Pigeon  loft  is  roomy,  and  furnished  with  all  that  we  sup- 
pose should  make  their  home  pleasant  to  the  inmates,  including 
a  saltoat  and  looking-glass,  out  the  youngsters  when  a  few 
weeks  old  show  an  inepressible  fancy  for  paying  visits  to  the 
dovecotes  of  the  farm  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  By  degrees 
the  visits  become  prolonged.  Sometimes  the  truants  are  out  at 
nigh^,  till  at  length  they  entirely  desert  their  original  home. 
The  birds  whch  have  once  begun  to  breed  remain,  but  there  is 
scarcely  one  young  one  of  this  spring  now  left.  They  are  well 
fed,  and  while  paying  visits  some  time  during  the  day,  do  not 
forget  to  return  to  their  old  home  about  the  dinner  hour.  There 
is  a  skylight  in  the  roof  of  the  loft,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  would  be  more  to  the  taste  of  the  Pigeons  if  the  loft  were 
darker.  Will  anv  experienced  Pigeon  fancier  tell  me  if  a  light 
loft  is  objectionable,  or  give  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  my  misfortune  ? 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  proper  method  of  feeding 
squeaker  which  has  been  deserted  by  its  parents.— G.  P. 


a 


MEANING  OF  SCAB. 

Absencb  from  home  prevented  my  sedng  the  letter  of 
'*  Wiltshibb  Bectob"  until  to-day  or  .1  womd  have  replied 
sooner.  The  scar  referred  to  in  my  letter  is  a  precipitous  bank 
80  or  40  feet  high,  and  is  tenanted  (in  addition  to  the  Pigeons) 
by  Starlings,  Sand  Martins,  and  Babbits.  The  true  Stock  Dove 
is  not  known  here,  nor  the  Book  Pigeon,  whilst  the  Bing  Dove 
is  very  common.  If  it  did  not  look  like  boasting,  I  shomd  say 
few  people  know  the  birds  frequenting  the  district  better  than 
I  used  to  do,  having  been  an  outdoor  naturalist  from  my  child- 
hood, but  sevenW-six  years  have  somewhat  dimmed  some  of 
my  faculties,  so  that  I  do  not  distinguish  the  notes  of  the  various 
songsters  so  well  as  I  used  to  do  ;  but  I  will  refer  "  Wiltshibe 
Bectob"  to  "Loudon's  Magazine"  from,  1830  to  1836,  for 
various  articles  signed  "  T.  G.,"  which  may,  perhaps,  enable 
him  to  judge  whether  I  am  likely  to  be  mistucen. — T.  G. 


THE  PIGEONS  OF  SAN  MABCO. 

The  Pigeons  of  St.  Marcus  are  the  pride  of  every  true  Yene* 
tian.  Extravagant  patriots  have  left  these  birds  considerable 
legacies,  and  the  common  people  hold  them  in  a  sort  of  religious 
awe.  They  believe  that  the  weal  and  woe  of  the  city  depend 
upon  the  well-being  of  these  sacred  birds.  There  is  a  Venetian 
saying  in  Venice  that  "  when  the  Pigeons  leave  St.  Mark's  Place 
the  sea  will  swallow  us  up  1 " 

Venice  treats  her  proteges  with  a  truly  maternal  care.  Who- 
ever maltreats  a  Pigeon  is  instantly  arrested.  If  it  is  his  first 
offence  he  is  released  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  fifty  lire,  about 
$10 ;  if  not  the  first  offence,  he  is  compelled  to  expiate  his  crime 
inprison. 

In  the  olden  time,  in  the  days  of  the  doges,  the  laws  for  the 

Erotection  of  these  birds  were  more  severe  than  at  present.  As 
kte  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  "  murder  "  of  a 
Pigeon  was  not  only  punished  with  death,  but  the  family  of  the 
criminal  was  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Every  dajr  at  two  o'clock  tnese  feathered  favourites  are  fed, 
when  a  special  dove-bell  is  nmg.  The  little  animals  are  always 
punctual.  If  the  bell-ringer  is  behind  time  they  fly  round  the 
belfry  in  large  flocks,  with  the  view,  apparently,  of  reminding 
the  laggard  of  his  duty.  On  more  than  one  occasion  they  have 
intentionally  neglected  to  ring  the  bell,  but  the  Pigeons  were 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  They  seemed  to  know  that  they  were  in 
the  right,^  and  finally  made  such  an  ado  that  the  promenaders 
on  the  piazza  insisted  that  the  cruel  jest  should  nave  an  end, 
for,  said  some  of  them,  "  San  Marco  will  otherwise  be  offended ! " 
The  feeding  of  the  Pigeons  is  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes 
the  stranger  can  witness  in  Venice.  A  beautiful  young  girl 
appears  upon  the  square,  holding  the  comers  of  her  apron  with 
her  delicately-formed  and  well-kept  hand,  and  distributes  right 
and  left  smiles  and  greetings,  as  well  as  food,  to  the  gathenng 
multitude.  All  her  movements  are  graceful  and  harmonious — 
perhaps  she  is  a  little  too  self-conscious,  but,  nevertheless,  she 
is  charming.  There  she  stands,  a  genuine  daughter  of  the  south, 
and  scatters  the  golden  kernels  among  her  fluttering  pro^^^es. 
As  already  intimated,  there  are  various  superstitious  stories 


them  being  of  respeotable  age,  dating  back  at  least  a  oonple  of 
hundred  years.  To  this  day  every  pious  gondolier  firmly  believes 
that  they  fly  three  times  round  the  city  daily. 

"  If  you  see  six  Doves  sitting  on  the  cross  of  the  Gapanile,  yoa 
may  be  sure  we  are  going  to  have  a  spring  flood,"  said  an  old 
grey-bearded  boatman  on  the  Bialto  bridge. 

Over  the  entrance  to  St.  Mark's  church  there  is  a  fsxnoiiB  lion» 
the  symbol  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Venice.  'Vfhenevefr 
an  important  political  event  is  about  to  take  place  that  i^arlj 
concerns  Venice,  the  Pigeons  gather  about  this  lion,  so  say  Mm 
Venetians,  and  hold  a  council.  This  occurred  in  1848,  and  in 
1866.  When  the  Emperor  of  Austria  decided  to  barter  the  dis- 
loyal province  off  to  Napoleon  III.,  and  when  it  was  proposed 
that  A  plebiscite  should  decide  Venice's  future,  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  seers  who  had  foreseen  these  events,  "  for  the  Doves^'' 
said  they,  "  are  experienced  diplomates,  and  tiie  lion  coancU  is 
infalHble." 

The  sacred  Pigeons,  according  to  the  generally  acorediteS 
legend,   came   originally   from  Palestine.     A    troubadour  of 
Provence,  who  accompanied  the  French  crusaders,  occupied  his 
few  leisure  hours  in  playing  the  lyre  and  in  singing.    The  tones 
of  his  instrument  were  so  sweet,  so  seductive,  and  the  melodies 
of  his  song  were  so  full  of  delicacy  and  feeling,  that  a  pair  of 
Doves  of  remarkably  sensitive  natures  were  so  overcome  by 
them,  that  when  the  troubadour  embarked  at  Joppa  for  home, 
the  two  birds  lit  on  his  helmet,  and  accompanied  him  to  Venio&i 
Here  the  troubadour  met  a  maiden  with  whom  he  was  not  less 
fascinated  than  were  the  two  Pigeons  by  his  music.    He  forgot 
his  beautiful  Provence,  the  majestic  Bhone,  and  his  fair-haired 
country-women,  remained,  and  married.    The  two  Pigeons  fol- 
lowed nis  example.    And  the  people  looked  upon  the  poet  and 
the  Pigeons,  ana  their  posterity,  as  beings  of  a  superior  order. 
To  this  day  poetry  is  the  favourite  art  of  the  Venetians. 

Another  legend  asserts  that  the  Pope,  in  the  year  1371,  pre- 
sented the  doge  a  pair  of  Pigeons,  'from  whom  all  the  BSrfcrsd 
Pigeons  are  descended.  This  is  the  story  believed  by  the  pxieata 
and  the  more  zealous  supporters  of  the  church. 

The  truth  is,  that  neither  version  can  be  satisfactorily  authen- 
ticated ;  the  only  advantage  the  latter  has  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  A  Venetian  chronicler 
ojf  recognised  authority  records  the  following  incidents,  which 
strip  the  genealogy  of  the  sacred  birds  of  everything  b<urdezing 
on  the  miracidous. 

On  a  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Venetisn 
clergy  determined  to  do  something  for  the  amusement  of  thft 
lower  orders.  They  bought  one  hundred  Pigeons  in  Padua, 
burdened  their  wlu^s  iyILIi  litUe  HuuLd-haga^oit  th^xt  ]t»h  thfon. 
fly  from  the  top  of  St.  Mark's  across  the  Fiazzetta.  The  as- 
sembled multitude  were  at  liberty  to  catch  the  birds,  and  do 
with  them  as  they  would. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  ingenious  idea  was  a  riot,  which 
cost  several  persons  their  lives.  They  threw  stones,  stickSf 
bottles,  and  even  knives  at  the  birds,  without  reflecting  thai 
these  objects,  in  falling,  might  do  serious  injury.  The  people 
who  were  hit  refused  to  accept  it  as  a  joke,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  a  general  tiMlee  ensued,  which  had  a  tragic  end.  In 
the  tumult  tiie  greater  part  of  the  Doves  escaped,  while  the  less 
fortunate  ones  found  hiding-places  in  the  rich  ornamentation  of 
the  cornice  and  cupolas  of  uie  church. 
The  Venetian's  natred  for  cats  goes  hand-in-hand  with  his 

SioTis  devotion  to  his  Pigeons.  In  Venice  cats  are  seldom  seen, 
^s  a  natural  enemy  of  birds  they  are  under  a  sort  of  ban.  During 
the  last  century,  four  of  these  "  harmless,  necessary "  animria 
were  burned  on  the  side  of  the  Grand  Canal,  as  "  witches." 

Since  1846  the  Pigeons  of  Venice  have  become  doubly  dear  to 
the  citizens ;  they  remind  them  of  the  trying  but  glorious  days 
of  the  siege.  Venice  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  me  Austrians.^  Stiur- 
vation  stored  the  entire  population  in  the  face,  but  the  Pigeons 
of  St.  Mark's  remained  unharmed.  Daniel  Manin,  the  great  dic- 
tator, respected  the  traditions  of  his  countrymen,  and  withheld 
not  one  kernel  from  the  daily  allowance  of  the  sacred  Pigeons. 
The  moral  effect  of  this  measure  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
material  loss  in  provisions.  Venice  fell,  but  its  citizens  consoled 
themselves  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  resisted  t» 
the  last,  and  that,  too,  without  destroying  one  of  their  &vounto 
fiook,—^Aj>pl€ton*8  Journal,) 


ana  Deiieis  concerning  these  Venetian  Pigeons— the  most  of  •  membered  how  many  years  back,  when  similar  descriptions  dt 


Shsffixld  Poultbt  Show.— We  have  just  had  handed  to 
us  the  prize  schedule  of  the  Sheffield  Poultry  Show,  to  be 
held  on  July  18th  and  two  following  days.  The  poultry  com- 
prise forty-eight  distinct  classes,  with  prizes  of  30«.,  15«.,  and 
78.  6d,  in  each  class.  The  Pigeons  embrace  thirty-eight  classes, 
20«.,  10a.,  and  5«.  being  the  respective  prizes.  Babbits  and  Cats 
will  idso  add  attractions  to  this  Show.  Besides  all  this,  is 
poultry  there  are  to  be  awarded  thirteen  special  prizes,  consist- 
mg  of  valuable  table  cutlery,  electro-plated  flower-stands,  cruets, 
and  spirit-frames.  Twelve  equally  covetable,  because  usefol, 
prizes  are  given  to  the  best  of  the  Pigeons ;  and  even  the  Babbits 
and  Cats  do  not  lack  a  similar  encouragement.    When 
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extra  prizes  were  given  at  Sheffield,  all  of  which  time  proved  to 
be  of  &e  best  qaahty,  no  doabt  the  competitioa  under  the  pre- 
sent schedule  -will  ensure  a  very  extended  competition.  The 
xnenftgement  of  the  Sheffield  Show  is  sure  to  be  good,  as  old 
pxmctical  exhibitors  have  placed  themselves  at  the  helm;  and 
nnder  suoh  guidance  every  rule  is  sure  to  be  strictly  enforced, 
mo  that  perfect  order  and  regularity  may  rule  the  day. 


HOPEFUL  SIGNS. 


**  Give  us  a  guide  "  is  a  cry  that  comes  from  a  lar^  section  of 
Iramanity.    Many  men  of  all  grades  and  occupations  are  en- 
tangled in  diffioultieB  and  surrounded  by  fogs.    Their  efforts  to 
be  Bucoessf ul  have  been  failures ;  they  have  never  been  able  to 
tonoh  the  fringe  of  the  garment  of  the  ^ood  thing  which  has  for 
a  long  time  been  before  their  imaginations.    Many  bee-keepers 
after  years  of  trial  and  expense  nave  to  lament  their  want  of 
euooess.    Co^tant  failures  have  nearly  wearied  them  out.   New 
binds  of  hives,  inventions  of  all  sorts,  are  adopted.    Disappoint- 
ments follow.    Is  there  no  road  to  success  ?    Yes,  there  must  be, 
ioT  many  bee-keepers  realise  large  harvests  of  honey.    They  are 
satisfied  witil  both  their  bees  and  their  hives.    New  and  im- 
proved kinds  are  *not  in  the  line  of  their  thoughts.    They  often 
yetanoL  for  fair  and  warm  weather.    Sach  bee-keepers  are  their 
•own  teachers  and  guides.    We  fancy  that  by-and-by  the  major 
part  of  Uie  bee-keepers  will  be  successful.    The  natural  history 
of  bees,  and  tl\eir  profitable  management,  are  much  more  widely 
Imown  now  than  they  were  some  years  ago.    Large  hives  are 
tK>u^t  up  as  fast  as  they  are  made;  indeed,  the  demand  for 
them  is  far  greater  than  uie  supply.    The  lives  of  bees  are  not 
sacrificed  in  the  brimstone  pit  as  they  once  were  in  thousands 
of  instances.    Wherever  the  light  of  knowledge  dawns  the  pit  is 
oonsidered  a  barbarity.    Stock  hives  are  made  doubly  strong  by 
<>ii<liTig  to  them  the  bees  of  condemned  hives  in  autumn.    Many 
letters  come  from  country  districts,  asking  where  honey  and 
lioneyoomb  can  be  sold.    Never  in  my  time  has  bee-keepinff 
been  so  popular  as  it  is  now;  never  have  I  known  so  wide  ana 
extensive  a  demand  for  swarms  and  stocks  from  persons  wishing 
te  commence  bee-keeping.    AU  this,  too,  after  so  many  years  un- 
fftTourable  for  honey  gauering.    Honey  and  honeycomb  are,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  in  greater  demand  than  they  were 
xnany  years  ago.    In  England  the  demand  is  far  greater  than 
Hie  supply.     Prices  range  between  1«.  and  Is.  6d,  per  pound 
'Wholesale.    They  have  never  been  higher  during  the  last  fifty 
years.    Sugar,  too,  never  was  so  cheap  in  this  country  as  it  is 
now ;  1  lb.  of  ^d  sugar  for  3d.  makes  2  lbs.  of  syrup ;  and  15  lbs. 
of  sunr,  oostiDg  only  3«.  9d.^  will  keen?  a  very  strong  swarm  in 
^x€fo&n&  hvmlSB'  tram  i^eptemoer  to  March.    Feeding  bees  in 
bad  seasons  now  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  what  it  was  in  our 
younger  days,  when  raw  sugar  cost  10(2.  per  pound,  and  loaf 
snfi^lf. 

When  I  commenced  this  letter  it  was  my  intention  to  give  a 
■few  details  of  "  odds  and  ends,"  or  things  to  be  remembered  in 
f>ee-ke6ping ;  but  now,  having  been  lea  into  another  track,  it 
will  be  closed  with  a  remark  or  two  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  good  management. 

lat.  Large  hives,  simply  constructed,  cosy,  and  warm.  Ever 
einoe  1844 1  have  been  repeating  this  cuckoo  song :  If  you  want 
honey  and  honeycomb  in  great  quantity,  or  great  profits,  keep 
large  hives.  The  experience  of  every  year  tends  to  make  us 
emphasise  the  advice  so  often  given.  Small  hives  may  be  used 
for  increase  of  stock  tiU  large  nives  take  their  place ;  but  large 
reanltB  cannot  be  obtained  from  small  hives,  which,  when  fuU, 
gather  and  yield  but  little  honey.  The  vast  powers  and  industrv 
of  bees  can  never  be  developed  and j  understood  where  smau 
hives  only  are  used. 

Laet  wmter  a  g^entleman  living  about  two  miles  distant  from 
this  place  sent  his  gardener  for  a  couple  of  hives  of  bees.  He 
wanted  them  to  set  me  fruit  in  his  peach  houses.  The  gardener 
ohoee  the  largest  hive  I  then  had,  measuring  16  inches  deep  by 
18  inches  wide.  Some  time  ago  I  called  to  see  the  gardens  and 
bees.    I  found  the  larger  hive  had  had  a  moderately-sized  hive 

S laced  on  it  as  a  super.  This  super,  larger  than  most  hives  in 
Sngland,  was  half  lull  of  combs  when  placed  on  the  other.  I 
removed  the  super,  which  I  found  full  of  honey  and  brood, 
weighing,  I  should  think,  afaout  85  lbs.  The  large  hive  was 
heavy,  and  filled  with  brood  and  honey  from  side  to  side  and 
from  bottom  to  top.  Never  have  I  haa  a  more  convincing  in- 
stance of  the  value  of  large  hives  than  this.  In  both  Mves 
there  would  be,  probably,  6000  cubic  inches  of  space  well  filled. 
Any  intelligent  apiarian,  on  seeing  these  hives  dissected,  would 
"vcKy  naturallv  have  concluded  that  no  one  yet  has  been  able  to 
'^■wBate  aright  the  fertility  of  queen  bees  or  the  value  of  large 
T?  v*^®  honeycomb  was  taken  from  the  super  and  placed 
en  dishes— I  guess  about  22  lbs.,  and  the  broodcombs  were  put 
^'t^*  ^  ^^^  large  swarm  was  taken  from  the  old  hive  and 
put  into  anew  hive,  18 inches  by  12  inches,  before  I  left  the 
garden. 

2nd.  Swanning  is  better  than  non-swarming  as  a  system  of 
^'■^"I'^ettMnt    It  is  natural,  and  tends  to  health  and  activity. 


There  are  differences  of  situations,  pasture,  and  seasons,  and 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  rule  or  guide  as  to  when 
swarming  should  be  discontinued.  In  this  neighbourhood  we 
take  all  the  first  swarms  we  can  get  till  the  end  of  3'une,  and 
some  second  swarms.  In  late  seasons  we  take  some  early  in 
July,  but  not  often.  After  June,  swarming  is  prevented  by  ekes 
or  enlargements,  or  by  supering. 

8rd.  Young  combs  and  young  queens;  both  are  important. 
Hives  with  young  combs  generally  thrive  better  than  those  with 
combs  in  them  more  than  two  years  old.  There  are  exceptions ; 
still  the  rule  holds  good.  Qaeens  die  when  they  are  four  years 
old,  and  many  of  them  die  when  only  three  years  of  age;  it  is 
therefore  unwise  to  keep  a  queen  beyond  three  years. 

If  these  simple  hints  be  borne  in  mind,  and  carried  into 
practice,  the  bee-keepers  of  England  will  produce  ten  times  as 
much  honey  as  they  do  at  present ;  satisfaction  will  take  the 
place  of  disappointment,  and  wherever  milk  can  be  obtained 
from  the  cow,  and  water  from  the  pump  (in  the  country),  bee- 
keeping will  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  rich,  and  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  poor. — A.  PsTnaBBw* 

BONNER'S  METHOD  OP  ABTIFICIAL 

SWARMING. 

I  AV  glad  to  find  old  Bonner  getting  somewhat  of  his  due  at 
last.  I  often  remarked  to  friends  that  I  believed  he  was  the  real 
author  of  much  that  has  been  published  of  late  years  under 
other  names.  In  support  of  this,  and  for  the  benefit  of  your 
numerous  readers,  I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  the  following 
verbatim  copy  of  Bonner's  directions  for  artificial  swarming, 
extracted  from  his  book  of  1795.  Of  course  his  method  applies 
best  to  the  common  straw  hive,  though  I  have  practised  it  suc- 
cessfully with  wooden  ones.  He  says  :^''  To  drive  all  the  bees 
out  of  a  hive,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  either  to  reinforce 
another  hive  or  to  raise  an  artificial  swarm,  the  hive  must  be 
gently  turned  up  and  the  top  of  it  plaoed  in  an  eke,  or  in  a  hole 
made  in.tiie  ground  on  purpose,  to  prevent  it  from  being  over- 
turned. An  empty  hive  of  the  same  size  must  then  be  gently 
placed  over  it,  mouth  to  mouth,  and  a  sheet  or  large  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  joinings  of  the  hives  to  j^revent  any  of  the 
bees  from  getting  out.  The  undermost  mve  must  then  be 
rapped  with  both  hands  in  the  manner  a  drum  is  beat,  rapping 
chiefly  on  those  parts  of  the  hive  to  which  the  edges  of  the 
combs  are  fixed,  and  avoiding  the  parts  opposite  to  the  sides  of 
the  combs,  lest  they  should  be  loosened,  and  by  falling  together 
crush  the  bees  between  them  as  well  as  the  young  in  the  cells. 
Even  the  queen  herself  might  be  in  danger  of  suffering.  By 
not  adverting  to  this  I  have  seen  the  loose  combs  and  bruised 
bees  fall  out  upon  turning  up  the  hive,  all  of  which  are  a  con- 
siderable loss.  The  older  any  hive  is  there  is  the  less  danger  of 
loosening  the  combs,  and  the  more  bees  there  are  in  it  the  sooner 
vrill  they  run  into  the  new  hive,  for  the  concussion  of  the  hive 
by  the  rapping  alarms  them  as  an  earthquake  alurms  mankind, 
and  they  run  to  the  upper  hive  in  search  of  a  more  safe  habita- 
tion. Those  that  enter  first,  finding  themselves  safe,  invite 
their  brethren  by  their  sounding  to  follow  them,  which  they 
quickly  do.  The  sheet  may  then  be  removed,  and  the  edge  of 
tne  upper  hive  next  the  right  hand  lifted  up,  when,  upon  a 
narrow  inspection,  the  queen,  sometimes  will  be  observed  to  go 
up  along  with  the  rest. 

«  When  all  the  bees  are  thus  removed  into  the  new  hive  it 
may  be  placed  where  the  old  one  stood,  which  will  collect  all 
the  bees  together,  and  within  ton  minutos  they  will  fall  a- work- 
ing as  busily  as  any  natural  swarm.  It  is  necessary  before  this 
operation  to  remove  the  hive  8  or  10  yards  at  least  from  every 
other  hive  to  prevent  disturbance  from  other  bees.  An  empty 
hive  should  also  be  placed  where  the  old  hive  stood  to  amuse 
those  bees  belonging  to  it  that  may  return  loaded  from  the 
fields.  This  operation  may  be  very  easily  performed  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  but  the  safest  time  is  when  tney  are  most  busy 
at  work,  as  they  are  not  then  so  ready  to  sting  the  operator.  In 
this  manner  I  have  taken  off  four  artificial  swarms  in  one  fore- 
noon, and  hardly  received  a  single  sting,  for  the  operation  is 
quite  easily  performed,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  day.*' 
Then  follow  directions  for  reinforcing  weak  hives,  &c.,  and  the 
following  curious  note : — "  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  anything  that 
is  requisite  to  be  done  about  bees  that  I  would  not  take  in  hand 
to  perform  with  sufficient  time  and  attention.  I  could  put 
twenty  hives,  for  instance,  into  one  if  necessary;  I  can  cause 
my  bees  to  rear  as  many  queens  as  I  please ;  I  can  rob  my  bees 
of  part  of  their  honey  at  any  time ;  I  could  carry  a  hundred  bee 
hives  to  London  or  Russia ;  I  could  rear  five  thousand  bee  hives 
in  a  few  years  if  desired  by  any  gentleman  of  property ;  I  could 
travel  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  with  three  swarms  of 
bees  about  me  unhurt;  I  can  take  a  swarm  out  of  any  hive  at 
any  time ;  I  can  take  ton  thousand  bees  from  ten  different  hives 
and  unite  them  into  one  hive ;  and  I  can  reinforcr  a  weak  hive 
with  bees  from  any  number  of  other  hives,  and  from  being  the 
worst  make  it  the  best  hive  in  the  oounty ;  I  can  unite  the  oees 
of  forty  hives  into  thirty,  twenty,  or  ten  hives,  and  next  summer 
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divide  those  ten  hives  again  into  forty  swarms ;  if  I  have  a  weak 
hive  floflering  from  robbers  I  can  strengthen  it  with  more  bees, 
and  make  them  fit  to  rob  any  hive  in  the  neighbourhood ;  if  I 
have  a  hive  of  bees  ^rishing  with  ^verty  or  famine,  I  can 
make  it  the  richest  mve  in  the  place,  or  within  many  miles 
aronnd ;  I  can  take  a  common  bee  egg,  and  cause  the  bees  to 
raise  it  to  be  either  a  queen  or  a  common  bee  as  I  please ;  I  can 
make  my  bees  rest  upon  myself  or  any  person  near  me  without 
offering  us  the  smaliest  injury ;  and  I  can  make  them  fall  upon 
us  with  the  fury  of  as  many  dragons,  so  that  w^  would  be  glad 
to  fly  with  as  much  precipitation  as  a  few  rioters  would  do  b^ore 
a  regiment  of  dragoons."  The  above  will  be  a  "  reel  in  a  bottle  " 
to  some ;  to  the  practical  bee-keeper  it  will  afford,  may  be,  a 
hint  or  two. — A  Scottish  Schoolxastbb. 

[Schiraoh  and  Wildman  both  advocated  artificial  swarms. 
Were  they  not  Bonner's  predecessors  ?  Wildman  puUiahed  his 
book  in  1766.— Sns.] 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

VrnwDmo  DucxLnroB  (TT.  n,).—Yoa  are  feeding  dneUingv  si  70a  feed 
ehiekens,  i|nd  the  murel  \b  Huj  bam  not  all  died.  Give  them  oatmeal  in 
a  very  ahallow  Teasel  filled  with  water.  A  Bonp  plate,  or  eten  an  ordinary 
plate  will  do.  If -they  are  entirely  gone  off  their  feed*  take  a  aonp  plate,  oat  a 
■od  of  graea  the  aixe  of  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  pat  it  in«  pat  some  gravel  and 
some  oatmeal  on  it,  and  then  pat  water  enongh  to  make  tlie  meal  swim— no 
mora.  Th«j  will  eat  this  and  will  get  feiy  dirty,  bat  it  will  bring  them 
roand.  Asdsted  by  the  water  and  the  dirt  the  bread  may  be  given  with  im- 
ponity.  If  even  this  wUI  not  tempt  tbem,  there  romatna  only  one  thing. 
Take  some  raw  meat,  horsefleeh  will  do  (Doeks  rather  prefer  it),  and  oot  it  in 
stripe  as  neariy  resembling  worms  as  possible,  pat  these  in  wi^,  and  if  the 
doekllngs  kxA  askew  at  these  we  despiSr. 

Hsm  Lathio  Twigs  a>dat  (P.  C).— We  do  not  beUcre  that  hens  lay 
twiee  per  day,  if  we  are  to  onderstand  thereby  that  an  egg  was  laid  in  the 
moniing,  and  another  in  the  afternoon.  Two  ma^r  be  laid  in  twenty-foor 
hours,  boi  to  make  n^i  beUevavs  ten  most  be  laid  in  six  days.  Toa  may  think 
that  nnTeasonahle,  then  we  will  be  satlsflsd  with  eight  in  the  time. 

UnLxano  Oock  GRZosms  (Q.  Xt.).— Wo  an  almost  tired  of  teiUng  qaerists 
that  the  best  way  to  thin  oat  the  eoek  ehiekens  is  to  kill  them.  Ton  wUl  not 
find  buyers  for  them.  When  yoa  have  killed  them  yon  may  do  as  yoa  like 
with  them,  or  do  with  them  as  Sasssz  hoaaewives  do  with  eveiything^pat 
them  in  a  podding.  We  pledge  yoa  oar  Hpetite  (not  a  small  one)  that  it  is 
a  good  dish.  Oot  them  m  Joints,  add  two  kidneys  eat  in  amaU  pleoea,  aome 
tmn  aUeea  of  ham,  and  aome  oysten  if  yoa  have  them.  Pat  all  in  a  snet 
erost  not  two  thin,  pai  that  in  a  basin,  tie  a  doth  over  it.  boil  it  gently  for  a 
kmg  time.  Torn  it  into  a  dish.  Then  throw  open  the  foldlng>doors  of  Uie 
dinLig-room,  and  announee  a  diah  fit  to  pat  before  a  king.  Yoa  wUl  tell  the 
troth.  Some  peq^e  say  imagination  is  better  than  reality.  Jast  at  this 
moment  we  do  not  believe  them— 1  p.m. 

Fbbtxlxtt  or  Piobons'  Eoos  (B.  IT.).— We  shoold  have  no  doabt  whatever 
as  to  the  fertility  of  the  egg*.  It  doeii  not  depend  on  eonatatit  eompaaion- 
shlp.  IJme  thoraaghlyslahsA  and  mlMd  with  salt,  sand,  and  gnvvel,  is  very 
good  for  them. 

ToxTK*  OAWJkBxss  VoPHTtf.— It  makas  some  differenoe  in  the  aft«r-weD- 
doing  of  yoonc  birds  whether  they  leave  the  neat  earl^,  Inm  fright  or  being 
distorbed,  or  whether  they  remain  till  thsy  tmn  ost  of  their  own  aoeord.  In 
the  former  ease  th«y  shiver  aboot  in  oorpen,  or  sit  on  the  pemh  the  piefeare 
of  misery,  and  In  the  latter  they  stow  themselves  away  as  comfortably  as 
possible  like  the  pieees  la  a  CSdneae  passle.  Onoe  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ment and  yoa  have  some  dU&eally  in  fitting  eaeh  pieoe  to  its  proper  hole.  In 
a  niee  nest  of  ssy  four,  it  Is  amasing  to  see  a  yoang  bnrd  hop  on  to  the  side 
of  the  neet,  give  himself  a  simka,  look  at  the  little  wann  hole  he  has  Jnst  va* 
eated,  think  twiee  aboot  the  wisdom  of  leaving  tt,  and  then  aoieUy  pop  baek 
agaio,  apparently  fally  eonvlneedby  hisshort  sorvey  of  the  world  that  these  are 
worse  plaees  thmi  home.  It  may  be  that  yoaryoang  birds  sre  not  very  strong, 
and  at  their  age  it  is  qaite  oommon  for  them  to  sleep  a  oonsidnable  thne 
daring  the  day,  espeeiaUy  if  alone— I  mean  if  the  eoek  be  not  with  theoi— and 
anaoonstomed  to  the  daty  of  fannting  for  Jbheir  own  food.  If  the  eoek  be  with 
them  he  will  keep  them  awake,  and  th^  will  keep  him  awake  too.  Bat  it 
may  be  that  th«y  are  oat  of  enrts.  Blow  the  featnsrs  from  the  brsaatbone; 
if  it  be  plamp  they  are  all  right,  hot  if  it  be  sharp,  and  the  bird  be  wasting, 
give  it  a  drop  of  eastor  oil,  and  yoa  will  find  that  when  the  bowels  sre  pat 
right  the  blxd  will  soon  piek  np  its  erambs  and  be  lively  enooc^— W.  A. 


Tbansfbbbziio  Bm  (H.  B.,  Oldhcam).^toox  hive  which  swarmed  May 
15th,  mast  now  be  filling  with  brood,  whidi  woald  be  saerifloed  if  yoo  wste  to 
pat  the  bees  into  a  bar- frame  hive  now.  Bot  yoa  might  smoke  the  bees  and 
examine  the  hive.  If  the  yoong  qneen  is  stul  hamging  fire,  and  no  brood 
visible,  we  advise  yoa  to  drive  oat  the  popalation  immedJately.  Chloroform 
and  all  nareotioa  are  disappointing.  There  is  nothing  like  driving,  a  perfectly 
simple  end  easy  process.  Chloroform  has  a  disgnating  eifeot  npon  bees, 
making  them  void  their  excrement.  No  one,  we  believe,  who  has  tiled  it  has 
ever  repeated  the  experiment.  We  have  tried  famigation  with  a  very  effective 
nareotio— moaseskin  byssna,  bat  never  ahoald  think  of  naing  it  again.  Toor 
other  atoek  which  awarmed  more  raoently  is  Jast  la  a  eondition  to  be  driven 
and  tozned  oat. 

Dbohs  BLAveBTBa— Baxa  hot  SwiBMXiro(Tr.H.  Payne).— Drones  being 
naelesa  members  of  society  after  the  fertilisation  of  yoang  qaeens,  th^  are 
deetroyed  by  the  bees.  Those  which  go  with  first  awarma  are  also  deatroyed, 
beio»{  of  no  ase  there.  Doring  inclement  weather,  when  hives  ate  threatened 
with  starvation,  the  bees  destroy  living  drones  and  tear  nnhatehed  ones  oat 
of  their  ceils.  It  is  not  easy  to  aay  what  was  the  caose  of  the  twelve  drones 
yoa  have  foand  being  killed.  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  aommer,  bees,  «fter 
abandoDiog  all  idea  of  Bwarminff,  destroy  their  dronea.  Toar  hive  that  has 
been  ready  to  swarm  for  a  fortnLzht  will  probably  do  so  a  few  days  after  the 
wind  ohanges.  With  an  eaut  wind  bees  are  generally  relactant  to  make  pre- 
parationa  for  awarmiog.  With  a  warmer  atmosphere  it  la  qaite  the  contrary 
— thej  awarm  readily  as  a  rale.  Bat  beea  have  their  whims  snd  fancdes ;  in 
some  seasons  they  sie  loth  to  swarm,  and  we  have  known  hivee  ripe  for 
swarming  for  months  snd  never  swarm.    The  bees  elnstered  outside  their 


hives  tin  th^  filled  almost  ereiy  cell  with  hon«y.    There  is  no  aoeoantimr  fdr 
soeh  whims.  ^^ 

FoKcxD  BwABM  OF  BxKS  (J.  D.  P.).— The  fset  of  yoor  beet  i«»n««Mf 
comb  is  evidence  andoabted  of  the  presence  of  their  qaeen.  Toar  a^miiift- 
ton  bar-and-frame  hive  oaght  to  have  given  yon  a  second  swsrm  soch  a  ^^ 
mer  as  this.  Ferhi^w  it  will  have  done  so  ere  this  is  in  print.  We  m 
the  agitation  at  the  month  of  the  hive  was  only  preUminaiy  to  this, 
need  not  fear  to  take  off  yoor  snpers  as  often  as  yoa  plesse  for  examinatioit 
of  the  stock  hive ;  it  will  not  retard  or  disturb  the  bees  injarluiBly  if  onlw 
yoa  are  gentle  in  yoor  movements.  A  whiff  of  smoke  is  sn  in^UgenaaSft 
prdiminaiy.  Pat  them  aeide  separately  while  yoor  examination  of  Uk«  hivA 
takes  pbce,  and  replace  them  as  carefnlly. 

Bbudivo  Doob  (C.  L,  ir.).— It  is  not  advisable  to  adopt  the  plan  yoo 
suggest,  bat  if  yoa  have  no  alternative  yoa  must.  Pertiaps  in  a  solitary  te- 
Btanoe  no  evil  rssolt  woold  ensne.  Mo  dissases  of  the  kind  yon  indicate  neatf 
result  from  the  connectioiL  Dip  a  feather  in  turpentine  and  insert  it  in  tb» 
goUet  of  the  chicken,  and  repeat  the  process  moniing  and  evening. 


MBTIOBOLOGIOAL  OBBXBTATlOira, 
Oambbi  Squi&b,  LoiiDoa. 

Lat .  $V  8y  4(r  N. ;  Long.  0°  8^  (T  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet 


DATS. 


1874. 
June. 


We.  17 
Th.  18 
FrL  19 
SaLIO 
8an.tl 

Mo.  n 

To.  SS 


9  A.lf. 


Inches. 
80.118 
SC.I84 
80S96 
80.189 
80.(80 
S9.9M 
80X06 


Means  j  80JS6 


Hygroma 

oi 

ter. 

go 

Dry. 

Wet 

deg. 

deg. 

68.8 

61.2 

N. 

64.1 

68.8 

N. 

61.1 

488 

N. 

669 

61.1 

N.E. 

698 

60.8 

N.W. 

688 

6BUI 

N. 

88.7 
68.6 

MS 

8. 

61.1 

deg. 
68J 
66.4 

67  8 
69.9 
68.7 
178 
69.4 

68.1 


Im  thb  Dat. 

1 

Shade  Tern- 

Badiatlon 

peratare. 

Temperature 

In 

On 

Max. 

MIn. 

sun. 

grass 

*A 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

68.8 

488 

117.6 

49.1 

60.4 

61.1 

76.1 

610 

808 

48.8 

1198 

49.1 

668 

61.1 

888 

46.0 

70.« 

41.4 

1181 

87.8 

717 

411 

119.6 

88.6 

71.8 
07.1 

49.1 

1180 

461 

46.6 

47.4 

1C5.0 

8.7S 


0. 


BEHABX8. 

17th^— Very  wet  in  the  eariy  morning;  bat  fine  and  warm  in  the  after  part  of 

the  day.    Ae  the  rain  fell  before  9  am.,  the  ftWfmnt  waa  reooi^i 

against  16th— i«.,  in  last  week's  table. 
18th.— Bather  dull  morning;  but  much  ibc^  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
19th. — Dull  and  rather  oold  morning;  bat  very  pleaeant  afternoon  and  ev<    ' 
20th.— A  dull,  derk,  cold,  and  comfortless  day  throoi^nt,  but  no  *•««- 
Slst.— A  bsantiful  bri^t  sonny  day,  and  not  unpleasant]^  hoi. 
S2nd. — Bather  hasy  in  the  early  morning,  but  quite  bright  by  10  A.WL,  mad 

Oontinuing  so  all  dear ;  ri^er  hot  in  the  sun. 
28rd.— Fine  eariy,  rather  cloudy  between  11  and  noon,  bat  very  fine  after; 

wind  occaclonally  rather  hlg^. 
Mth.— Between  S  and  4  ▲.!!.  very  hearr  nfta,  anumnting  to  neariy  4itiw 

quarters  of  an  ineiu  , 

A  wett  of  pleasant  dry  weather,  frequent  hot  sun,  but  bsing  tempendltgr    \ 
northerly  winds  the  air  was  qoite  eool;  in  faet,  the  9  A.M.  temperatase  ^hm 
been  lower  than  for  a  month  past— G,  J.  Byhoiis. 


007BNT  GABDEN  UABKXT.-Jvm  94. 

BxTsniXflS  has  considerably  improved  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  a  good 
attendance  of  buyers  has  been  brought  together  by  the  large  amount  of  foreign 
prodaoe  now  disposed  of  by  auction  in  the  market  at  leest  twice,  and  •ani»> 
times  three  times  dally,  consisting  of  Cherries  aiul  Aprieote.  Some  good 
Cherries  sre  also  now  coming  fkom  Sent  and  the  weetern  counties,  and  ' 
tiom  8t.  to  12a.  per  sieve  of  24  Ibe.  Yegetahles  aie  good,  though 
searee  in  eonsequenee  of  the  dry  weather. 


vBvn. 


Applea... ■••.•••••!  sieve 

Apncots doa. 

Cherries ^box 

Gheetnuts bnshel 

Ourrante .....i  aleve 

Black do. 

JFlgS  •...••*•..•••■.•    OOS. 

Vilberts. ..•.•••••.■••  lo. 

Gobs lb. 

Gooseberries quart 

Grapes, hothouse....  lb. 

Lem<ms 4^  108 

Melona 


8.  d.  8.  d. 
0  OtoO  9 
0     4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
• 
0 
9 
6 
0 
0 


1 
9 
0 
0 
11 

I 

1 

0 

9 

11 

8 


Mnlbenles**  ••••■•  ^^^ 
Neetarinea. •••....•.  dos* 

OraDges ^100 

Peaenes doa. 

Pears,  kiidien doa. 

dessert dos« 

PiaeApplee lb. 

Plums ft  sieve 

Qotncee dos. 

Kaspberriee Ib^ 

Strawberxies ^Ib. 

WalnuU bushel 

ditto ri89 


TBOBTIBLBB. 


Artichokes doi. 

AHMuragos ^109 

French  

Beans,  Kidney. . . .   ^  lon 

ifroad bushel 

Beet  Bed.. ^^* 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage doa. 

Capaicnms ^lUO 

Carrots buneb 

Cauliflower doa. 

Celery bundle 

Goleworts. .  doa.  bunches 
Gooombers eaeh 

pioailng dos. 

Kndive........ doa. 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic...  •■•........••   lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

buneh 


s.  d«   s.d. 

8   0to8   0 
0     6 


0 
0 

a 

0 
9 

0 
0 
8 
0 
8 
6 
6 
0 
0 
8 
8 
8 
0 
8 


0 
0 
0 

8 
1 
1 
0 

1 

4 
1 
4 
1 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 
9 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 


Lettuce doB. 

Meanroems.. potoe 

Mustard  ft  Cress.. punnet 
Onions DUtthel 

pickling quart 

Parsley  perdoi.  bnnehee 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas  .....M...... .  quart 

Potatoee bushel 

Kidney  ..........  do. 

Mew.. . ... . a.... w*  ib» 

Badishes.,  doa.  bunebes 

Bhubarb ....bundle 

SakMfy bundle 

Soorsonera......  bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoee doa. 

Tnmipe .....bunoh 

yegetabie  Marrows  ..dos. 


8.d.  t.4L 
9   9to»  9 

8   9  IS  0 

4    9  is   0 

10    9  91    0 

0   0  t   9 

0    9  0   9 

4   9  8    8 

0    9  0    9 

0   9  8   9 

0    9  0    9 

19  8   0 

10    0  18   9 

19  19 


s.  d.   a.  ^ 
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0  8 

1  9 

0  9 

1  9 

8  < 
4    9 

9  0 
1  0 
9  9 
1  8 
1  0 
0    0 

0  8 

1  9 
9    0 
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1  0 
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